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PRE EACE 


For students both of the Old and New Testaments the value of the non-Canonical 
Jewish literature from 200 B.c. to a.D. 100 is practically recognized on every side 
alike by Jewish and Christian scholars. But hitherto no attempt has been made to 
issue an edition of this literature as a whole in English.!_ Indeed, such an undertaking 
would have been all but impossible at an earlier date, seeing that critical editions of 
some of the Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha have not been published till within 
the last few years. 


The method observed in this work. 


In all the contributions one and the same method has been observed. Each 
contribution consists of an introduction, an English translation from the best critical 
text—in a few cases the Revised Version has been adopted and emendations suggested 
in the notes—and of a critical and exegetical commentary. As regards the intro- 
ductions, the subjects dealt with in them have, so far as possible, been treated in 
the same order to facilitate the use of the work. Though a large discretion has 
naturally been given to the various editors, the following order has more or less 
been observed as a guide or been actually carried out. 


§ 1. Short account of the book, embodying its leading features and the editor's 
chief conclusions. 

Title of the book. 

The MSS. 

The Ancient Versions. 

Date of (a) the original text, (4) of the Ancient Versions. 


iS) 


) 


3 
4 
5 
6. Integrity or composite nature of the text. 
7. Authorship. 
8. Influence of the book on later literature—(a) Jewish ; (6) Christian. 
9. Theology of the book. 
10. Bibliography— 
(a) Chief editions of the text (and of the Ancient Versions). 
(6) Chief critical inquiries. 
(c) Chief editions of the book. 


= 


1 Kautzsch published an edition in German in 1900, but on a smaller scale than the present work and embracing 


er books of this literature (vol. i. 1-507; vol. ii. 1-540). 
oad 2 In the case of Sirach and Tobit the editors have been allowed much beyond the normal number of pages for 


their critical apparatus, which they have used to good purpose. 
iti a 2 
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Lhe extent of the present work. 


_The first volume contains what is generally known as the Apocrypha Proper, 
which constitutes the excess of the Vulgate over the Hebrew Old Testament, which 
excess was in turn borrowed from the LX X. But this volume differs from the 
Apocrypha Proper at once in the way of excess and in the way of defect. 3 Maccabees 
has been added after 2 Maccabees, since it is contained in many MSS. of the 
-LXX, and 4 Ezra has been transferred to Volume ii since it is essentially a 
Pseudepigraph. 

Volume ii contains all the remaining extant non-Canonical Jewish books written 
between 200 .c. and a.p. 100 with possibly one or two exceptions. The greater part 
of these books have hitherto been accessible only in expensive editions—such as 
Jubilees, 1 Enoch, Testaments of the XII Patriarchs, 2 Baruch, 4 Ezra, Psalms 
of Solomon, Pirké Aboth, the Story of Ahikar, &c. As regards the last two, it is 
not necessary to make any apology for their introduction into the present work, 
although they do not properly fall within the true limits above defined, but they 
were used, at all events partially, by Jewish readers within this period, nor can they 
be rightly designated Pseudepigraphs. The Fragments of a Zadokite Work are of 
an historical character, and are valuable in throwing light on a lost chapter of Jewish 
religious history. They contain likewise apocalyptic material of an interesting nature. 


The General Editor, in conclusion, wishes to express his thanks to the Delegates 
of the Press for undertaking this work, and to thé Officers of the Press, whose help 
and counsel were always ready to meet each difficulty as it arose. The Editor is 
also under deep obligations to the many scholars who, notwithstanding the pressure 
of other duties, have yet given themselves so unsparingly to the tasks they had 
undertaken, that in every instance most valuable service has been rendered to the 
Student and the scholar, while in not a few instances their contributions form actual 
monographs within the limits assigned. His thanks are due to Messrs, A, and CoBiacks 
the publishers of his editions of Jubilees, Martyrdom of Isaiah, Testament of the XII 
Patriarchs, Assumption of Moses, 2 Baruch, for permission to reprint the translation 
and make use of the introduction and notes contained in those editions. Finally, he 
would acknowledge his indebtedness to the Rev. A. LI. Davies, who has ered 
throughout as his secretary and also made the General Index. 


RR... He CHARTERS: 
24 BARDWELL ROAD, OXFORD. 
March, 1913. 
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aeRO UCTION LTO VOLUME I’ 


§1. The origin of the term apocryphal. 


How the term ‘Apocryphal Books’ (éméxpupa BiBAéa) arose has not yet been determined. It did 
not, as Zahn (Gesch. des Neutestamentlichen Kanons |. i. 123 sq.), Schurer, Porter, N. Schmidt, and 
others maintain, originate in the Late Hebrew phrase O21 OD, ‘hidden books.’? But Talmudic 
literature knows nothing of such a class. ‘The Hebrew word gazaz (12) does not mean ‘to hide’, 
but ‘to store away’ things in themselves precious. Indeed, so far is it from being a technical term 
in reference to non-Canonical writings, that it is most frequently used in reference to the Canonical 
Scriptures themselves. When writings were wholly without the pale of the Sacred books—such as 
those of the heretics or Samaritans—they were usually designated /isonim, i.e. ‘ outside’ (Sanh. x. 1 
Dyn oM|aD and oon DD). To this class the Apocrypha were never relegated, save Sirach, 
according to a statement found only in Sanh. x. 1 in the Palestinian Talmud, where it is stated that 
‘whoso reads the outside books would have no part in the life to come’. But it is clear that there 
is some error either in the text or the interpretation; for Sirach is very frequently cited by the 
Rabbis (see the Original Hebrew of a Portion of Ecclesiasticus, Cowley and Neubauer, pp. xix—xxx), 
and two passages of it (Sir. vii. 10 in Erubin 65° and xiii. 16 in Baba Qama 92”) are cited as 
belonging to the Hagiographa. The facts show that Sirach was read —read at all events for private 
edification though not in the synagogues. 


§ 2. Extent of the Fewish apocryphal writings. 


We are not here of course concerned with all Jewish apocryphal writings, but with those which 
were written between 200 B.C. and A.D. 120. The most notable of these in the past centuries were 
those which we may define as the Apocrypha Proper, i.e. 


1 Esdras Epistle of Jeremy 

2, Esdras Additions to Daniel—The Prayer of Azariah and the Song 
of the Three Children 

Tobit _ Susanna 

Judith 3 ms Bel and the Dragon 

Additions to Esther Prayer of Manasses 

Wisdom of Solomon 1 Maccabees 

Ecclesiasticus or Sirach 2, Maccabees 

1 Baruch 


If we compare the collection of the Sacred books as they are found in the Hebrew Old 
Testament, the LXX, and the Vulgate, we shall find that the Apocrypha Proper constitutes the 
excess of the Vulgate over the Hebrew Old Testament, and that this excess is borrowed from 
the LXX. But the official Vulgate (1592) does not. include 1 and 2 Esdras (i.e. 4 Ezra in this 
edition) and the Prayer of Manasses among the Canonical Scriptures, but prints them as an appendix 
after the New Testament. The Roman Church excludes them from the Canon.* Only 1 Esdras is 


1 This Introduction is not intended to be a General Introduction to the Apocrypha, but only to bring forward 
a few important points in connexion with the Apocrypha. 

2 This error appears to have arisen from Aboth R.N.,, I. i, where it is said, ‘ Formerly because Proverbs, the Song 
of Solomon and Ecclesiastes, contained only proverbs, and did not belong to the Hagiographa, they were stored away 
(O33) until the men of the Great Synagogue explained them.’ Here many scholars have rendered the Hebrew word 
wrongly as ‘hidden’. , 

8 The rest of the Apocrypha Proper was declared to be Canonical by the Council of Trent (1546), which 
pronounced an anathema on the man who did not accept /ibrvos ipsos integros cum omnibus suis parttbus, prout im 
Ecclesia Catholica legi consueverunt et in veteri vulgata Latina editione habentur, pro sacris et canonicts. 
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found in the LXX. That 2 Esdras (i.e. 4 Ezra) was not incorporated can only have been due to 
an accident. Further, it is to be observed that, whereas 3 and 4 Maccabees and Psalm 151 are 
found in most manuscripts of the LXX, they are absent from the Vulgate and the Apocrypha 
Proper. 

Thus the difference between the Protestant Canon and that of Rome represents the difference 
between the Canon of the Palestinian and the Alexandrian Jews. This difference is not due, as 
it was thought at one time, to the difference in the language of the originals—a view which appears 
as early as the controversy of Africanus with Origen; for, as we are now aware, the bulk of the 
Apocrypha was originally written in Hebrew. 

But besides the Apocrypha Proper there was a vast body of literature in circulation in Judaism 
to which is now generally attached the term ‘ Pseudepigrapha’, i.e. books written between 300 B.C. 
and A.D. 120 under the names of ancient worthies in Israel. Since these will be briefly dealt with 
in the Introduction to vol. ii we shall not discuss them here. 

To the Apocrypha Proper in this volume we have added 3 Maccabees—a quasi-historical work 
—which is found in very many manuscripts of the LXX. It might have been advisable to have 
included also Pseudo-Philo’s Liber Antiquitatum Biblicarum, which was written originally in Hebrew 
and possibly soon after A.D. 70. But this work has not yet been critically edited. Of lost apocrypha 
we might mention the //istory of Fohannes Hyrcanus, mentioned in 1 Macc. xvi, 23,24, Fannes and 
Mamobres (i.e. Jambres), Book of Foseph and Asenath. 


§ 3. Various meanings of the term ‘ apocryphal’. 


(1) In its earliest use this term (dméxpudos) was applied in a laudatory signification to writings 
which were withheld from public knowledge because they were vehicles of mysterious or esoteric 
wisdom which was too sacred or profound to be disclosed to any save the initiated. In this sense 
it is found in a magical book of Moses, which has been edited by Dieterich (Abraxas 169) and may 
be as old as the first century A.D. This book is entitled ‘ A sacred secret Book of Moses’ (Mavoéws 
fepa BiBXos améixpugos). 

But we have still earlier indications of the existence and nature of the Apocrypha in this sense. 
The Book of Daniel is represented as withheld from public knowledge until the time came for its 
publication: xii. 4, ‘ But thou, O Daniel, shut up the words and seal the book, even unto the time 
of the end.’ The writer of 1 Enoch speaks of his revelations as designed not for his own, i. 2, eviii. 1, 
but for the elect of later generations: xciii. 10 


And at its close shall be elected 
The elect righteous of the eternal plant of righteousness, 
To receive sevenfold instruction concerning all His creation. 


Similarly, the writer of the Assumption of Moses enjoins that his book is to be preserved for a later 
period, i. 16-17. That with large bodies of the Jews this esoteric literature was as highly or more 
highly treasured than the Canonical Scriptures is clear from the claims made by the Rabbis on behalf 
of their oral, which was originally in essence an esoteric, tradition, since it was not to be committed 
to writing. Though they insisted on the exclusive canonicity of the twenty-four books, they claimed to 
be the possessors of an oral tradition that not only overshadowed but frequently displaced the written 
Law. In 4 Ezra xiv. 44 sq. we have a categorical statement as to the superior worth of this esoteric 
literature: ‘So in forty days were written ninety-four books. And it came to pass when the forty 
days were fulfilled, that the Most High spake unto me saying: The twenty-four books! that thou 
hast written publish, that che worthy and the unworthy may read (them): But the seventy last thou 
shalt keep to deliver to the wise among thy people. 


* The twenty-four books are, of course, the Old Testament: the seventy are the apocryphal, but especially the 
apocalyptic books. 
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For in them is the spring of understanding, 
The fountain of wisdom, 
And the stream of knowledge.’ 


In a like laudatory sense Gregory of Nyssa reckons the New Testament Apocalypse as év 
amoxpvgos (Oratio in suam ordinationem, III. 549: Ed. Migne). 

(2) But the word was applied to writings that were withheld from public circulation, not on the 
ground of their transcendent worth, but because their value was confessedly secondary or question- 
able. Thus Origen differentiates writings that were read in public worship from apocryphal works 
(Comm. in Matt. x. 18, xiii. 57). This use became current, and prepared the way for the third and 
unfavourable sense of the word. 

(3) The word came to be applied to what was false, spurious, or heretical. This meaning 
appears also in Origen, Prolog. in Cant. Cantic.: Lommatzsch, xiv. 325). 


$4. The attitude of the Christian Church to the Apocrypha. 


The degree of estimation in which the apocryphal books have been held in the Church has 
varied with age and place. 

(1) The Greek Fathers such as Origen and Clement, who used the Greek Bible, which included 
these books, frequently cite them as ‘ scripture’, ‘ Divine scripture’, ‘inspired’, or the like. Later 
Greek Fathers! rejected in various ways this conception of the Canon, but it was accepted and 
maintained in the West by St. Augustine. Where the Greek differed from the Hebrew Augustine 
held that the difference was due to Divine inspiration, and that this difference was to be regarded as 
a sign that in the passage in question an allegorical—not a literal—interpretation was to be looked 
for. Since he habitually used a Latin Bible, which embraced the Apocrypha, he appealed to the 
authority of these books as of the rest of the Scriptures. The Council of Hippo (A.D. 393)” and that 
of Carthage (A.D. 397), at both of which Augustine was present respectively as a presbyter and 
a bishop, drew up a list of Canonical writings, which, though formed by Latin-speaking bishops, was 
the chief authority on which the Council of Trent based its own decision. In fact the list authori- 
tatively issued by the Council of Hippo and that of Trent agree in nearly every respect, save that 
the Tridentine divines appear to have misunderstood the meaning of 1 and 2 Esdras in the list of 
the African Council. That in this list 1 Esdras meant the apocryphal book which Augustine 
acknowledged as Scripture (De Civ. Ded, xviii. 36) and 2 Esdras meant the Canonical Ezra and 
Nehemiah there is no reason for doubt; but the Tridentine divines, taking 1 Esdras as = the 
Canonical Ezra and 2 Esdras as = the Canonical Nehemiah,® through a misunderstanding declared 
t Esdras (i.e. the apocryphal Esdras) apocryphal. 

(2) On the other hand, teachers connected with Palestine and familiar with the Hebrew Canon, 
like Africanus and Jerome, declared all books outside the Hebrew Canon as apocryphal. 

(3) Alongside these two opposing views arose a third which held that, though these books were 
not to be put in the same rank as those in the Hebrew collection, they nevertheless had their value 
for moral uses, and should be read in the Church services. Hence they were called ‘ ecclesiastical ’— 
a designation that is found first in Rufinus (ob. A.D. 410). Notwithstanding many variations in the 
attitude of different authorities and councils these three opinions maintained their ground down to 
the Reformation. 

At the Reformation the above ecclesiastical usages were transformed into articles of belief, 
which may be regarded as characteristic of the Churches by which they were adopted. As we 
have already remarked, the Council of Trent adopted the Canon of the Council of Hippo and of 
Augustine, declaring : ‘If any one receive not, as sacred and canonical, the said books entire with 

ius, i Ds ates that the books of the Old Testament were 
actin a ee errors ot the Hebsew alphabet oder books not included in the Canon, such 
as Wisdom, Sirach, Esther, Tobit, Judith, might be used for the instruction of catechumens. It is noteworthy here 
that the Maccabees are omitted, and Esther is treated as an apocryph. 


2 OI Gesch. des N. T. lichen Kanons, iI. i. 246-253. : ice? ave 
2 ace of Treat April 8,.1546. ‘ Testamenti veteris ... Esdrae primus et secundus, qui dicitur Nehemias. 
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all their parts, as they have been used to be read in the Catholic Church, and as they are contained 
in the old Latin Vulgate. . . let him be anathema.’! All the Apocrypha except 1 Esdras, 4 Ezra, 
and the Prayer of Manasses belonging to the Apocrypha Proper were declared Canonical. 

On the other hand, the Protestant Churches have universally declared their adhesion to the 
Hebrew Canon of the Old Testament. Yet amongst these a milder and a severer view prevailed. 
While in some Confessions, i.e. the Westminster, it is decreed that they are not ‘to be any other- 
wise approved or made use of than other human writings’, a more favourable view is expressed 
regarding them in many other quarters ; e.g. in the preface prefixed to them in the Genevan Bible: 
‘As books proceeding from godly men (they) were received to be read for the advancement and 
furtherance of the knowledge of history and for the instruction of godly manners: which books : 
declare that at all times God had an especial care of His Church, and left them not utterly destitute 
of teachers and means to confirm them in the hope of the promised Messiah’; and in the Sixth 
Article of the Church of England: ‘the other books the Church doth read for example of life and 
instruction of manners.’ 

In addition to the spiritualand moral service rendered by these books, the modern student 
recognizes that without them it is absolutely impossible to explain the course of religious develop- 
ment between 200 B.C.and A.D. 100. In this respect the Apocrypha is to be regarded as embracing 
the Pseudepigrapha as well. If the Canonical and Apocryphal Books are compared in reference to 
the question of inspiration, no unbiased scholar could have any hesitation in declaring that the 
inspiration of such a book as Wisdom or the Testaments of the XII Patriarchs is incomparably 
higher than that of Esther. 


§ 5. LEditions—partial or complete—of the Apocrypha. 


Fritzsche und Grimm, Kuragef. exegel, Handbuch zu den Apokryphen des A. L, 1851-60. Fritzsche, Lief. I, 
3 Esra, Zusiize zu Esther und Daniel, Gebet Manasses, Baruch, Briof Jer.; UW, Tobit und Judith ; 
V. Strach. Grimm, Lief. III, 1 Makk.; IV. 2-4 Makk. ; VI. Wisdom. 

E. C. Bissell, Zhe Apocrypha of the Old Testament, with historical Introductions and Notes Critical and 
Lxplanatory, New York, 1880. This work contains the Apocrypha Proper (though 2 Esdras (i. e. 4 Ezra) 
is added in an Appendix); also 3 Macc. and a summary of 4 Macc. In a second Appendix a short 
account is given of some of the Pseudepigrapha. 

Wace, Apocrypha (in the ‘Speaker’s Commentary’), 2 vols., London, 1888. This edition is furnished with 
a good introduction by Salmon. The various books are edited by different English scholars. 

O. Zockler, Die Apokr. des A. T. nebst einem Anhang iiber die Pseudepigraphentiteratur, 1891. 

Ball, Zhe Ecclestastical or Deutero-Canonical Books of the Old Testament, commonly called the Apocrypha (1892). 

Kautzsch, Die Apokryphen und Pseudepigraphen des Alten Testaments, 2 vols., Tiibingen, 1900. This is the best 
work that has hitherto appeared on this literature as a whole. But many parts of it are already antiquated, 


§ 6. General literature dealing directly or indirectly with the period of this literature? 


Weber, System der alisynagogalen palistinischen Ti heologie (1880), The last edition of this work was published 
under the title Lehre des Talmuds, 189%. 

Bacher, Die Aggada der Tannaiten, 2 vols., 1884-90. 

Stade, Geschichte des Volkes Israel, vol. ii, Das Ende des jiidischen Staatswesens (by O. Holtzmann). 1888, 

Drummond, Philo Judaeus, 2 vols., 1888. 

Bois, Lssad sur les origines de la philosophie judéo- Alexandrine, 1890. 

Toy, Judaism and Christianity, 1890. 


1 This decree of the Council of Trent was ratified by fifty-three prelates, ‘among whom Westco ble Zi: 

; nity-thi tt, Bzbl 
Church, 257) there was not one German, not one scholar distinguished by historical learning, . one who Be hes 
by special study for the examination of a subject in which the truth could only be determined by the voice of antiquity.’ 

* This list includes only a few of the works interesting to the student of this literature. 4 
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Smith, G, A., Avstorical Geography of the Holy Land, 1894, 1901". 

Mahaffy, Zhe Empire of the Ptolemies, 1895. 

Bertholet, Dee Stellung der Israeliten und der Juden su den Fremden, x 896. 

Schechter, Studies in Judaism, 1896. 

Cheyne, Jewish Religious Life after the Exile, 18098. 

Streane, Zhe Age of the Maccabees, 1898. 

Kent, A History of the Jewish People, Part Il], 1899. 

Wellhausen, Jsraclitische und jiidische Geschichte®, 19 01. 

Schiirer, Geschichte des jtidischen Volkes*, 1898-1901. 

Bevan, Zhe House of Seleucus, 2 vols., 1902. 

Volz, Jidische Eschatologie von Daniel bis Agiba, 1903. 

Bousset, Die Religion des Judentums im neutestamentlichen Zettalter, 1903, 1906. 

Baldensperger, Dee Messtanisch-Apokalyptische Hoffnungen des Judenthums, 1903. 

Porter, Zhe Messages of the Apocalyptical Writers, 1908. 

Friedlander, Die religzdsen Bewegungen innerhalb des Judenthums im Zeitalter Jesu, 1905. 

Marti, Geschichte der tsraelitischen Religion®, 1907. See Sections V and VI. 

Oesterley and Box, Zhe Religion and Worship of the Synagogue, 1907. 

Kent, Zhe Sermons, Epistles, and Apocalypses of Israel’s Prophets from the Beginning of the Assyrian Period to the 
Lind of the Maccabean Struggle, 1910. 

H. Pentin, Zzternational Journal of Apocrypha. 


ADDENDA*TET CORRIGENDA. TO VOLUME! 


P. 60 (1 Macc.), 1. 28 from bottom, delete comma after ‘although’ 

P. 99, 1. 29 from bottom, read ‘v. 25’ for ‘v. 25’ 

P. 178, |. 20 from bottom, read ‘Sion’ for ‘Zion’ 

P. 123, 1. 3 from top, read ‘enemies’ ’ for ‘enemies’ 

P. 174. The evidence referred to in § 3 will be published in the /. Z.S., July, 1913, under the title : 
‘Original Text of Tobit’. 

P. 197 (Tobit), 1. 26 from top, read ‘eternal’ for ‘ external’ 

P. 534. To the literature add ‘Goodrick, The Book of Wisdom, 1913’—a very valuable commentary. 

P. 559 (Wisdom). In xv. 5 for ‘leadeth fools into lust’ (which gives the sense well) render more 
literally ‘for fools leadeth into lust’. 

P. 579 (1 Baruch), |. 25 from bottom, read ‘130 a.p.’ for ‘130 B.C.’ 
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INTRODUCTION 


§ 1. PRELIMINARY ACCOUNT OF THE Book. 


THE first book of the Apocrypha stands in a class by itself in that it is, with the exception of 
one portion, a somewhat free Greek version of the biblical history from Josiah’s Passover (2 Chron. 
xxxv.) to the Reading of the Law by Ezra (Neh. viii.). It differs, however, in several important 
particulars both from the corresponding canonical passages and from the more literal Greek trans- 
lation of them (also preserved in the Septuagint), and an adequate treatment of its text and contents 
belongs properly to the commentaries and handbooks on Chronicles, Ezra, and Nehemiah. Con- 
sequently, in order to keep the Introduction and Notes within limits, it has seemed desirable to 
print the Revised Version of the ‘apocryphal’ and ‘canonical’ passages side by side, and to restrict 
all remarks to those points which appeared to be essential for the study of the relation between the 
texts and thcir significance for the period which they cover. Further reference to the commentaries 
and other works dealing with the period in question is therefore recommended. 

The contents of 1 Esdras comprise :— 
£ i,t = 2 Chron. xxxv. 1-xxxvi, 21. Josiah’s passover and death; the last kings of Judah to the 

fall of Jerusalem, 586 B.c. 

li. I-15.= Ei. The decree of Cyrus permitting the rebuilding of the Temple and the return of 
Sheshbazzar with the temple-vessels and a band of exiles, 538-537. 

li, 16-30. = E iv. 7-24. The Samaritan opposition to the rebuilding in the reign of Artaxerxes, 
465-425. 

ili. I-v. 6. ee PPE. The successful oration of Zerubbabel, one of the bodyguard of Darius, 
in the second year of his reign (D. I, Hystaspes, 521-486), and the king’s decree 
permitting a return of exiles to rebuild the city and Temple; brief statement of the 
ourney. 

V7-73. = E i ae: 24(v.6is wanting). List of Zerubbabel’s band, the rebuilding of the Temple 
hindered by the Samaritans from the time of Cyrzas to the second year of Darius (520). 

Vi.—vii. = E v.-vi. The successful rebuilding of the Temple through the intervention of Darius in 
520, and its completion in 516. 

viii. 1-ix, 36 = E vii-x. The decree of Artaxerxes in his seventh year (458), the return of Ezra 
and a body of exiles, the separation of the people from the foreign wives. 

ix. 37-55 = N vii. 73-viii. 13 a. The reading of the law by Ezra, placed in N /.c. after the return 

of Nehemiah in the king’s twentieth year (444). 

The outstanding features are :— ¢ 

(1) The presence of the Artaxerxes record before the reign of Darius, whether after the return 
of Sheshbazzar (£ ii. 16-30) or after the commencement of the rebuilding by Zerubbabel (E iv. 7-24), 
both of which are placed in the time of Cyrus. 

(2) The inclusion of £ iii. 1-v. 6, the story famous for the Praise of Truth and the well-known 
dictum ‘magna est veritas et praevalet’, and the decree of Darius (which excludes any prior return). 

(3) The confusion caused by the presence of this section (£ ili. I—-v. 6) in the history of the 
exiles who returned in the time of Cyrus (Z ii. 1-15 = E 1) and at once commenced the work of 
rebuildi Ev. 7-73 = E ii.—iv.). 
eas the ee in & of N ern 72, with the result that the continuation of the story of Ezra 
(N viii.) is placed in immediate connexion with E vii—x., whereas the canonical books leave a gap 
of twelve years between E vii.—x. and N 1. seqq. 

(5) Numerous readings in £ of greater or less value, which are often important for the textua 
criticism of the MT, and sometimes affect the literary and historical problems of the sources. _ ; 

E ceases abruptly ; cf. the close of 2 Chron., ‘and let him go up’ ( =E i. 3), also Mark xvi. i: 
The R.V. rendering of ix. 55 implies that this is intentional (so Ewald, Bissell, Lupton, Bayer, an 
others). Hence it is often supposed that £ is a self-contained work, written and compiled for some 


1 For the abbreviations /, E, N, &c., see below, p. 19 seq. 
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specific purpose, e.g. to influence Gentiles in favour of the Jews, or (Lupton) to prepare the way for 
the building of the temple of Onias at Alexandria, or simply, perhaps, to bring together narratives 
relating to the Temple ; cf. the conclusion of £¢ ‘ explicit Esdrae liber primus de templi restitutione ’. 
But the feature may also be explained on the view that the book, which begins somewhat abruptly, 
is merely a fragment of a larger work (Michaelis, Eichhorn, Trendelenburg, Rédiger, Treuenfels, 
Howorth, Torrey, and others). This raises several interesting questions ; in particular, ix. 38-55 
belong in N viii. to the concluding chapters of Ezra’s history, and it is very noteworthy that 
Josephus finishes his account of Ezra before his introduction of Nehemiah—what was the original 
sequel of £? Moreover, not only was & used by this orthodox Jewish historian, the book was 
important enough to find a place in the Greek Bible, it was known to early Christian writers, and is 
referred to in terms which indicate that its canonicity and value were not doubtful (see § 2). 

Now, the criticism of the O.T. has advanced sufficiently to prove that the biblical records E-N 
bristle with the most intricate and serious difficulties, the extent of which is manifest in the widely- 
differing conclusions that prevail. As can be seen from other sources (see § 4, iv. c), the history of 
the Persian period is plunged in obscurity, upon which some light has only recently been shed by 
contemporary records (Babylonian inscriptions, Jewish-Aramaic papyri from Upper Egypt). It can 
no longer be assumed that the MT necessarily represents a more trustworthy record of the age, 
and that £& is necessarily arbitrary and methodless. Both share fundamental imperfections. Z£, 
therefore, in any case deserves impartial consideration, and its problems involve those of E-N. 
These problems, owing to the absence of decisive and independent evidence, can be handled only 
provisionally ; but enough is clear to permit the conclusion that £ represents a text in some respects 
older than the present MT, to which, however, some attempt seems to have been made to conform 
it (cf. Ewald, 138 n. 6; Howorth, PSBA, xxiii. 306 seq.). From a comparison of both with Jos. 
and other sources (notably Daniel) it would further appear that £ represents one of the efforts to 
give an account of a period, the true course of which was confused and forgotten, if not intentionally 
obscured ; different attempts were made to remove difficulties and inconsistencies, and the desire to 
give greater prominence to the priestly Ezra than to the secular governor Nehemiah is probably 
responsible for the arrangement of the extant texts. ; 

E-N and £& (with Jos.) exhibit diverging views of the history. But £, even in its present 
incomplete form, overlaps with Chronicles-Ezra~Nehemiah, and since it provides a distinctly para- 
phrastic and free rendering of the MT, it seems probable that when it was superseded by the more 
literal Greek translation—of Theodotion (cf. the two Greek texts of Daniel)—this confused and self- 
contradictory book (or fragment) was preserved mainly on account of the excellent story of Zerub- 
babel (cf. Howorth, PSBA, xxiv. 167). To the Jews, both Zerubbabel and Nehemiah pale before 
the growing majesty of Ezra; to the early Christians, the Praise of Truth was a familiar passage, 
and Augustine (de C7v. Det, xviii. 36) saw in it a prophecy of Christ. Dating, apparently, about 
the first century B.C., Z’s view of history was familiar to Josephus and his readers, to the Hellenist 
Jews, and to the Christians. The form in E-N, with the omission of the story of Zerubbabel (and 
the chronological confusions which attend it), represents that of the Rabbinical schools, and subse- 
quently (through Jerome) of the Christian Church. Through these vicissitudes Z fell into unmerited 
neglect, and by this omission (apparently intentional) there was removed a story which could not 
fail to interest the Christians—for it is surely significant that although the two genealogies of Jesus 
are hopelessly inconsistent, the two lines of ancestry of ‘David’s greater Son’ converge in the 
person of Zerubbabel. 


§ 2. TITLE AND STANDING. 


The book is known as (1) Esdras A or 1 Esdras, so G**, £, S, and English Bibles since the 
Geneva edition of 1560 (where the name ‘Ezra’ is reserved for the canonical book) ; or (2) 2a5 
Esdras B or 2 Esdras, so @* (where 1 Es. = Ezra and Nehemiah) ; or (3) as 3 Esdras, so Latin 
Bibles since Jerome, the ‘ Great Bible’ of 1 539, and also the Anglican Article VI in the Prayer- 
book. The name 3 Paraleipomenon (i.e. Chronicles) is found in a Florentine Greek MS.. cf. the 
title Sermones Dierum (the Heb. title of Chron.) Zsdrae in Hilary’s list (H. B. Swete Introd. to 
O.T. in Greek, 210). It is also styled Tertius Neemiae by Franciscus Robles, 1532 (Lupton 4). 
A convenient name for the book is the ‘Greek Ezra ’, to distinguish it from the other and literal 
translation of the canonical books.2 


? A late Midrash (Jellinek, ii. 54-7) makes Zerubbabel the centre of ‘a short apocalypse on the certainty of the 
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nae ne of the Messiah son of David, on his precursor the Messiah son of Joseph, and on their friends 


* On the title 6 tevevs in Gr (to distinguish Z from 2 or 4 Esdras of the Apocrypha ?), see Nestle, 29. 
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It is a significant fact that, as emphasized by Whiston in 1 22, the Jewish histori 
uses & for his account of King Josiah, follows Eeerdee of Baie and is Hetetaee by its eae 
although for the other books he employs the LXX. Equally significant is the appearance of E with 
the canonical E-N in the best Greek MSS., either before (G4, and presumably &) or after (G) 
these. It is quoted by several early Greek and Latin Fathers? and Augustine and Origen cite 
iv. 41 and 59 respectively from ‘ Esdras’ without indicating that another than the canonical book is 
meant. Moreover, a Greek synopsis (Lag. 84) and a Syriac Catena (see on £& ix. 55) treat as 
I Esdras, and give the title 2 Esdras to N%. But Jerome meanwhile had condemned the two 
apocryphal books of Esdras with their ‘dreams’ (Praef. Esd. et Neh.), and his ruling was confirmed 
in due course by the Church. £ is wanting in the early MSS. of the Vulgate, and it was rejected 
by the Council of Florence (1442). It is found in the Latin bibles of 1474, 1480, &c., but is regarded 
as apocryphal by De Lyra (1498), Karlstadt (1520), and Stephanus (1528). It is wanting in the Com- 
plutensian Polyglot (1514-17), and Luther ignored it—though not perhaps primarily (Bayer, 6 seq.) 
—for its triviality. There was even a belief that it did not exist in Greek (Torrey, 13 n.1). The 
Council of Trent rejected it in 1546, but it is printed in an appendix in small type in the Tridentine 
edition of the Vulgate. Although it appears as 1 Esdras in the 1587 edition of the Septuagint 
(Rome), it was omitted three years later from the Sixtine Vulgate (Rome, 1590). In spite of the 
occasional attention paid to it by a few scholars, Z has since too often been overlooked and neglected, 
and has only recently come into deserved prominence through the persistence of Sir Henry H. 
Howorth from 1893 onwards (see further Torrey, 13 seqq.). 

£, on closer inspection, proves to be no free or less careful treatment of the Greek translation 
of the canonical books, as had been held by Keil, Zockler, Bissell, Konig (Ecnleitung, § 97), and 
formerly Schiirer (contrast his Gesch. Volk. Isr., 3rd ed., iii. 328). There is an overwhelming body 
of opinion that it is translated from a Semitic (Hebrew and Aramaic) original. There are, it is true, 
various readings, identical or apparently connected with the literal Greek translation, but they do 
not outweigh the many considerable and characteristic differences of rendering, the variations in the 
transliteration or translation of proper names, and the numerous readings in E which can be ex- 
plained only from the MT (see especially Bayer, 156 seqq.). That & is an independent version older 
than the © of the canonical books was suggested by Grotius (1644, see PSBA, xxv. I 39), Whiston 
(1722), Pohlmann (1859), Ewald (1864), Lagarde (1874), and others, and has since been more 
cogently shown by Howorth and Torrey. It is pointed out that the @ of E-N presents features 
characteristic of Theodotion’s translation (viz. transliteration of gentilics, and of difficult or uncertain 
words) and parallel to his translation of Daniel. The @ of £, on the other hand, as Gwynn also 
noticed, finds parallels in the ‘ Septuagint’ text of Daniel, especially the first six chapters. Moreover, 
the S of £ claims to be made from the Septuagint, and it is very probable that & took the place 
of the G of E-N in Origen’s Hexapla. Volz, however, has properly drawn attention to the varying 
quality of the different sections of £,a feature which ‘ excludes the supposition that the Greek version 
can have been produced aus einem CGuss’. In general, all the evidence tends to show that £& held 
a more authoritative position than has been usually conceded to it (in consequence of Jerome), but 
that its unevenness as a translation and the complexity of its contents make its true origin and 
structure a more intricate problem.® 


§ 3. TEXT VERSIONS, DATE, ETC. 


(2) Character of Translation. E,on account of its peculiar relationship to the O.T., cannot be 
studied textually apart from the versions based directly upon the MT (see more fully, Torrey 62-114). 
While the @ of E-N is un-Greek, literal and mechanical, & is the very reverse of servile, and its 
language both elegant and idiomatic. The vocabulary is extensive, containing several words that 
occur nowhere else in ‘ Septuagint’ Greek, or only in other books of the Apocrypha, notably 2 Macc. 
(see Moulton’s list, 7A TVW, xix. 232seqq.). Semitic idioms are usually happily replaced by natural 
Grecisms. There is often a free treatment of the article, pronouns, and conjunctions ; hypotaxis for 
the parataxis of MT; active verbs for passive. Condensation, paraphrase, and re-arrangement are 
frequent, and the translator has generally made the best of the original text, gliding over or 
concealing the difficulties. Sometimes he has misunderstood the original; but the rendering is 
carefully worded and thus presents an apparently plausible result (see e.g. i. 10-12, 38, 51). He 


1 e.g. Tertullian, Clement of Alexandria, Athanasius; see Pohlmann, 263 seqq., and the tables in André, 22 seqq. 

2 Augustine, also, in a list of canonical books (de doctr. Christ. ii, 8) enumerates two books of Ezra ‘of which our 
1 Esd. was certainly one’ (Volz). See, on the other hand, Bayer, 4. by 

8 See Howorth, PSBA, xxiii. 156 seqq., xxiv. 164 seqq., xxix. 31 seqq., Xxxilil. 26 seqq.; Torrey, ib. xxv. 139 seqq., 
and his Ezra Studies, Chap. 1; J. Gwynn, Dict. Christ. Biog., “Theodotion’, and Extracts from the Syro-fex. 
Version of the LXX (London, 1909), xx. seqq. 
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manifests his intelligence when the skilful paronomasia dveow kal deow (iv. 62), suggestive of a Greek 
composer, goes back none the less to a Semitic original (cf. Susanna, 54 seqq.), and the use of the name 
Sisinnes (vi. 3) in place of the MT Tattenai is typical of his care. JZ, it is clear, was made to be 
read, it is a version rather than a translation, and its value for the criticism of the MT must not blind 
us to its imperfections (on which see Bayer, 11 seqq.). Consequently, a mean must be sought 
between a promiscuous and haphazard use of & and a whole-hearted though indiscriminate reliance 
upon its readings and paraphrases. The attempt must invariably be made to distinguish between 
the underlying text and the features which (as in the Septuagint elsewhere) are due to the translator 
alone, and the difficulty of this task in certain’ crucial cases is vital for the disentanglement of the 
problems of £1 

(6) E and the MT. It is abundantly plain that Z is not derived from the @ (Theodotion) of 
the Canonical Books. Where there is agreement, the evidence points to accident or absence 
of intention, and is not strong enough to prove dependence (see the most recent study by Bayer, 
156-61). In certain cases where they agree against the MT they sometimes are due to an easy 
misunderstanding, and sometimes point to a preferable reading; now and then the more literal 
version alone preserves an older text. It is highly significant that & is occasionally conflate, and 
presents simple doublets (e.g. ii. 25, vi. 29, ix. 8, 46), or more elaborate combinations made with some 
little care (e.g. v. 50, 58, 72 seq., vi. 5, 10, &c. [see Marq. 44-7]). This revision appears to 
have been made from the MT, and Z£ vi. 25 actually presents the incorrect ‘new’ (nsn) of the MT 
by the side of the correct ‘one’ (3h). Revision has also been made for the purpose of removing 
difficulties (so, probably v. 734, in view of the date in vi. 1), or of making identifications (Zerubbabel, 
vi. 18,27, 29). These adjustments, which are not found in Theodotion, seem to have been made first 
in the Greek version, and thus might appear to confirm the view that & is based upon an earlier 
Greek version (Ewald). The question of the underlying original, however, would still remain, and 
it is very important to notice that not only does & often presuppose a better text than the MT, but 
that some of the readings raise questions of literary structure and historical criticism. Consequently, 
£ is not directly based either upon Theodotion’s literal translation or the extant MT; the marks 
of revision point rather to an attempt to adjust to the MT an earlier version which differed from it 
in some material respects, large (nos. 1, 2,4, on p. I above) and small (e.g. v. 39 seq., 47, vi. 28, vii. 1, 
1X. 985240).7 

(c) MSS. and Versions. The GREEK MSS. fall into two main classes, (1) Lucianic (MSS. 
19, 108), and (2) B, A, &c. The former stand in a class by themselves, reveal many signs of 
correction and improvement in order to agree with the MT, and can be used only with great caution 
(see Torrey, 106 seqq.). The latter comprise two main subdivisions, B and A. B is distinctly the 
inferior, but shows fewer traces of correction. For a full grouping of all the MSS., see the elaborate 
discussion by Moulton, ZAT IV, xix. 211 seqq. NW, it may be added, lacks Z, but its subscription 
Eodpas B (N xiii. 31) presupposes an ‘ Esdras A.’ 

Two old LATIN translations were printed by Sabatier (Bzb/. Sacr. Lat. iii. 1041 seqq.), with 
a collation of MS. Sangermanensis—¥£L¢ (Cod. Colbertinus ; no. 3703), and a later which in a revised 
form was used as the Vulgate. A summary from a Lucca MS. was edited by Lagarde, Sept. Stud. 
ii. 16 seqq. (£ Lag.). These differ from, and, on the whole, are purer than @°. 

The SYRIAC Peshitta is without Chron., Ezra, and Neh. £& © is the Syro-Hexapla of Paul of 
Tella, printed in Walton’s Polyglot and by Lagarde (Lid. Vet. Test. Apocr. SITs 1 SOR ts 
explicitly said to be from the Septuagint, and the same is stated at the head of a collection of 
excerpts in the old Syriac Catena, British Museum, Add. 12168 (see on ix. 55). The variants of the 
latter and its selections from N are printed by Torrey, 5 seqq., and these selections, with a retransla- 
tion into Greek, collation, and complete introductory discussion by Gwynn (see p. 3n. 3). & has 
many points of contact with @t, especially in i. 1-9, but on the whole a relationship with @® is 
more distinct. 

The Eruropic translation (ed. Dillmann, Vet. Test. Aeth., Vol. V) represents the text of @® S 
&c., in contrast to @4, and, according to Torrey (101), ‘is a valuable witness to the Hexaplar text. 
It must have been made with unusual care from a comparatively trustworthy codex.’ 

The Arabic translation awaits study (PSBA, xxiv. 169) ; the Armenian is valueless (Volz, § 2). 

(¢) Fosephus. The Jewish historian (first cent. A.D.), with his continuous history of the mon- 
archy and post-exilic age, stands nearest (of extant compilations) to the chronicler in point of 
antiquity. He isa valuable exponent of the attempt to weave heterogeneous material into a read- 
able and more or less consistent whole, and his greatest claim to attention lies in the evidence he 


: on oe Enea Liga a £’s version, see further Moulton, 226 ; Thackeray, 7600; Torrey, 83 se 
or the textual value of £ see, in addition to the commentaries on E-N, the di i i bli. 
Zettschrift, v. 146 seqq.) and Bayer. ; , the discussions by Riessler (Bzblische 
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furnishes for a comparative study of the traditions encircling the names and events of the period from 
Josiah to the Samaritan schism. Jos. is the earliest witness to Z;. the relationship is unmistakable 
= Saal material and even language (Eichhorn, Einleit. Apokr. [1795], 347 seqq.; Treuenfels, 

er Ortent [1850-1]; H. Bloch, Quellen d. Fl. Fos. [1879], 69 seqq.). There are several points of 
agreement with © as against ©" (Thackeray, 762 4), and also with @'; Torrey (103) assigns the 
text an intermediate position. Unfortunately, Jos. is often extremely paraphrastic, and is therefore 
no safe guide for restoring the original of £. None the less, it is noteworthy that he is without the 
faults of E 1, 29, 34 seq., he presupposes a text more complete and older than that in vi. 18, viii. 55, 
he uses a slightly different version of iii. (see Biichler, 64, 100), and, while obviously harmonizing in 
some places, elsewhere presents singular divergences or additions which do not appear to be arbitrary. 
In particular, his treatment of the stories of E and N is highly suggestive (see appendix to note on 
ix. 55). Besides utilizing the canonical sources (Jer., Dan., Est.), he has had access (as in Est.) 
to other Jewish traditions (see on vii. 15), and possessed some acquaintance with external history 
(see p. 11, and oni. 25). But although Jos. is not a direct witness to E’s text—and G. Hélscher 
has suggested that he made use of Alexander Polyhistor (Quellen d. Fos. [1904], 36, 43 seqq., 51)— 
he testifies to the authority of £’s history, and it is unnecessary to assume (Swete, Thackeray, 
Bayer, 140) that he used it simply because it was written in good Greek. 

(¢) Date and place. While Jos. is evidence for the earlier existence of Z, it is not certain that 
it then had precisely its present form. As a translation the linguistic features suggest that it belongs 
to the time of the old Greek translation of Daniel, and was perhaps due to the same translator 
(Torrey, 84 seq.). The date of the original is bound up with that of Chron.-Ez.-Neh., and must be 
some time after 333 B.C. The Persian period was past, and its history had become obscure, the 
identity of Darius and Apame (iv. 29) was forgotten, and the points of contact with Dan. and Est. 
(not necessarily in their present form), would suggest the late Greek age. The problem also involves 
the question whether iii. 1-v. 6 is a secondary insertion or part of the original compilation, and this 
naturally affects the discussion of the home of the book (see pp. 29, 32). Although the section seems 
to some scholars to point to the influence of Alexandrian thought and philosophy (Lupton, André, 
Thackeray, Volz), to others it is Palestinian (Zunz), or not necessarily Alexandrian (Torrey). The 
identification of Apame speaks for Egypt or Antioch ; the knowledge of the topography of Jerusalem 
(v. 47, ix. 38) is not that of the compiler or translator but of his source, and therefore cannot be 
claimed to support a Palestinian home. Egypt is suggested by the free irony in iii., iv., the unveiled 
women (iv. 18), the references to navigation (iv. 15, 23), and piracy (v. 27), and elsewhere by the use 
of Coelesyria (see ii. 17). Thackeray (762 a) compares the ‘friends’ of the king (viii. 26; E © 
ovpBovdor) with the ‘first friends’ who were third in scale of the courtiers at Alexandria, and with 
ay atyyrar oor (ii. 21, not in E) the phrase éay gaiynra in Aristeas and frequently in Egyptian 
papyri. In so far as these data point to Egypt one may recall the interest in history-writing among 
the Hellenists Demetrios, Eupolemos, Artapanos, Alexander Polyhistor and others. 

(f) English versions. It may be added that the old Geneva Bible, according to Lupton (6), is 
‘in some respects closer to the Greek than that of 1611’. Various improvements to the A.V. are 
suggested by Ball in the Variorum Apocrypha, and even the R.V. is not such an advance as might 
have been anticipated. Note, for example, the archaic ‘ Artaxerxes his letters ’ (ii. 30), ‘ cousin ’ (iii. 7), 
‘Jewry’ (v. 7), and the gliding over of the obscurities of an imperfect @ in viii. 8, and especially in 
the concluding words, ix. 55. 


§ 4. PROBLEMS OF LITERARY AND HISTORICAL CRITICISM. 


I. The Period. 


The problems of £ and its relation to E-N involve that more complete and continuous series 
Chronicles-Ezra-Nehemiah which is united by sequence of contents and the recurrence throughout 
of similar features of language, interest, standpoint, and compilation. The ‘chronicler’s history ’* 
of the post-exilic period deals with the fall of Jerusalem (586 B.C.), the return from exile under 
Zerubbabel and Jeshua, the reorganization of the Jewish people, the restoration of the Temple and 


1 By ‘chronicler’ is meant the hand which, by writing, compiling, or revising, brought the three consecutive 
books into practically their present form. Owing to the complexity of the compilation the term may not be oa 
adequate one, but there seems no reason to doubt that] there has been a single editorial process a/ es stage in the 
literary growth (the objections of Jampel, 1. 108, 112, I15 seqq., and Davies, 16 are ey n ay Aree 
historical criticism cannot start from the untrustworthiness of Chronicles, and minimize the extent of the ‘c ee er 
in E-N (Davies, 16 seq.), or exaggerate it (Torrey, 145 S€qq., on the E-story), or assume that all other records are 
necessarily relatively superior (so apparently Meyer, Enistehung). See below, pp- 17-19. 
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the furtherance of religious conditions, the separation from the Samaritans and other non-Israelite 
neighbours, and the inauguration of a church under the Mosaic Law. It is the period during which 
a considerable portion of the O.T., after passing through the hands of Judaean writers and editors, 
was reaching its. present form, and the sole consecutive canonical source for this period, the 
chronicler’s work, cannot be dated before the Greek age (333 B.C.). This source ignores all events 
between 586 and the decree of Cyrus, and omits other details which also refer to the period (see 
e.g. 2 Kings xxv. 22-30, Jer. xl.—xliv., lii. 28-34, Daniel, Esther). This feature, like the failure to 
record the history of (north) Israel after the fall of Samaria, cannot be wholly unintentional. Interest 
is concentrated upon exiles and reformers from Babylon, and upon their labours in rebuilding the 
Temple and in purifying religious and social conditions in the face of opposition within and without. 
A new and reformed Jewish community with its new Temple is linked historically with the old 
Judah of the Monarchy and the Temple of Solomon. The climax is reached partly in the great 
Covenant inaugurated by Ezra (N x.), after the Introduction of the Law (444 B.C.), and partly in 
the Samaritan schism initiated by Nehemiah (N xiii.). But such are the gaps and the one-sided 
standpoints that the records cannot be said to give us objective history. We have, rather, specific 
representations of certain events of vast importance for post-exilic Judaism, and, just as the account 
of the settlement of the old Israelite tribes in the land of their ancestors is found to contain con- 
flicting traditions and the gravest difficulties, so also here, the compilation as a whole is dominated 
by certain larger views which tend to obscure the contradictions and intricacies that arise in any 
critical study of the data. In both cases the method of criticism is similar, and unfortunately the 
evidence is frequently insufficient for any confident recovery of the actual events during that period 
which is of such profound importance for the study of the O.T.1 


II. The Age of Cyrus and Darius. 


(a) Paucity of trustworthy evidence. It is evident that the fall of Jerusalem could not have 
had the catastrophic effects that the traditional view assumes. We cannot picture Judah between 
586 and 537 as half-empty.? Neither the number of deported Judaeans nor that of those who 
returned points to any depopulation, and even the events under Gedaliah’s governorship and the 
account of the flight of the survivors into Egypt indicate that the disasters ending in 586, when 
taken by themselves, had no ruinous consequences for the land. Subsequent history is ignored in 
Chron., but it is known that Jehoiachin in later years received some favour, and that Tyre had once 
more a king. The thread is resumed in E i.—vi. (Z ii—vii.), in the reigns of Cyrus and Darius, but 
the narratives contain serious difficulties and conflicting representations ($6, a) which are increased 
by the independent prophecies of Haggai and Zech. i.viii. (see on E ii. 1 seqq.). Not until we reach 
the time of Artaxerxes are the sources more extensive, and the light they throw upon preceding 
years renders the value of E i—vi. extremely doubtful. That is to say, between 586 and 458 (E’s 
return), or rather 444 (N’s first visit to Jerusalem), there is a lengthy period of the greatest signifi- 
cance for the internal history leading up to Judaism and Samaritanism, and the only continuous 
source is both scanty and untrustworthy (see Marq., 67, Torrey, 156, and, partly, Meyer, 74). 


(2) Zhe evidence of the prophets. The prophecies of Haggai and Zechariah, dated in the second year of 
Darius, 520, mention neither any previous important return nor any earlier attempt to rebuild the Temple. 
Zerubbabel now resumes dynastic history (Hag. ii. 23, contrast Jehoiachin, Jer. xxii. 24), and the high-priest 
Jeshua (grandson of Seraiah, 2 Kings xxv. 18-21), whose return in Dan. ix. 24-26 dates an epoch, is now 
officially installed. Yahweh had been angry seventy years (Zech. i. 12, cf. Jer. xxix. 10 seq., Dan. ix. 2); but 
is aroused and returns to Jerusalem (i. 16, il. ro—13 ;_ contrast his departure in Ezek. x. 18 seq., xi. 23). He 
is jealous for Zion and full of wrath against her enemies ; they shall be punished and his people shall 
enjoy increased happiness (i. r5, ii. g). City and temple shall be rebuilt and the land re-inhabited (i. 16 seq., 
i. 4, cf. vil. 7). The dispersed shall be rescued and again dwell in Jerusalem. The community in Babylon 
is bidden to escape to Zion (ii. 7, cf. Jer. li. 45). Babylon is threatened (vi. 1-8), and a passage which suggests 
that small bands of exiles might occasionally return heralds the forthcoming building of the temple (vi. Q-15). 
Haggai declares that the Temple is waste (i. 4, 9, havéb, cf. the term in N ii. 3, 17) and he stirs the people to 
the work of rebuilding. The appeal is to the ‘remnant’ (i. 12, 14, ii. 2, ef. Zech. viii. 6), that is, not the 


1 Modern criticism is influenced by the radical conclusions of W. H. Kosters and the forcible defence by E. Meyer 
(Entstehung) whose own position, however, is in many respects opposed to the purely traditional; see S. R. Driver 
Lit. 552 (and on the introductory literary questions, ib. 544 seqq.). A striking advance has recently been made by 
Torrey (Zzra Studies), to whose work the present writer gratefully records his indebtedness, and since reasons are 
given in these pages for adopting certain radical conclusions of Kosters, Torrey, and others, it may be well to refer 
readers to the writings (see § 8) of Davies, Driver, Holzhey, Jampel, Nikel, Ryle, and G. A. Smith, for the arguments 
adduced in support of a generally consistent traditional position. 

* See Wellhausen, GG, 1895, p. 185 seq.; Kosters, 7%. 7. xxix. 560; G. A. Smith, Jerwsalem, ii. 268 : Torrey 
290 seq., 297 seqq.; Kennett, Journ. Theol. Stud., 1905, pp. 172 seqq. : § 
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40,000 of E ii., but those who had escaped deportation (cf. Zeph. ii. 7, 9, Jer. xlii. 2, 15, &c., see Jahn 
p- xxxvill.). Zerubbabel is the one to rebuild and complete the undertaking (Zech. iv. 8-10, vi. 12 seq... 
The people fetch wood and the work is begun on the twenty-fourth of the sixth month (Hag. i. 14 seq.) ; as 
yet one stone had not been set upon another (ii. 15). The foundations are laid on the twenty-fourth of the 
ninth month (ii. ro—19), and two years later, in 518, Zech. viii. 9 seqq. look back upon the happier period 
which had thus been inaugurated. But the exilic fasts were still being celebrated (vii. 3-5), the return of the 
dispersed was still an event to be anticipated. From these data it is reasonable to infer—with an influential 
number of scholars—that ‘no considerable band of exiles can have returned—none that was able materially to 
influence the Jewish community’ (Cheyne, Zucy. Bzd., 1481 n. 4). 

(c) Objections. Various counter-arguments, influenced by the chronicler’s history in E—N, have been brought 
forward (see p. 6 n. 1). Those based upon a representation of events which has perplexed a generation of 
scholars naturally tend to beg the question. For example, it is urged that the prophets address returned exiles 
and it was unnecessary to describe the people as such ; that they do not say that the builders were not 
returned exiles ; that only E i—iii. explain the events of 520-516 and subsequent history; that the Temple 
could not have been built by the native ‘heathen’ Judaeans ; that the main stream of Jewish life had been 
diverted to Babylon and only the presence of a Babylonian ‘leaven ’ explains the prophecies of Hag. and Zech. 
While some scholars recognize and seek to explain the silence of the prophets touching a return and rebuilding 
before 520, others contend that there are indeed references to these events. Some, observing the profound 
difference between the promises of the ‘ Deutero-Isaiah’ (xl.—lv.) and the history in E iii. seq., are of opinion 
that, since ‘the reality was a bitter disenchantment,’ the disillusionment so great, the prophets naturally do 
not refer to the events. But others argue that unless these promises had been essentially fulfilled there would 
have been so fatal a falsification of popular expectation that the oracles of Is. xl. seqq. would scarcely have 
survived. It is obvious that the preservation of prophecies is hardly conditioned by their fulfilment, however 
partial, and the difference between the anticipations and the reality was surely sufficient, on the most 
conservative view, to throw Is. xl. seqq. into oblivion. Haggai, it is objected, ignores a future return and may 
well have ignored previous events—but his contemporary Zech. excludes a previous return, testifies to the 
continuation of the exile, and looks forward to a return. The avgumentum e silentio is undoubtedly valid. 
Zech. (i. 2-6), in appealing to the people to repent, alludes to past experience, but does not refer to the return 
__which would have been the most immediate proof of the might of Yahweh. Was there a wish to put courage 
into the poor hearts of the returned exiles? There was one practical illustration of divine grace, but there is 
no allusion to it. In fact, the urgent supplication to Yahweh (i. 12) is unintelligible had a new era dawned 
as in E i.-iii. ; one may note Daniel’s prayer for divine intervention (Dan. ix., cf. also N i.) and the prayers of 
E after his return (E ix. 8, N ix. 30 seq.). In point of fact, Zech. sees the punishment and misery of the past 
(vii.), and the ‘decalogue of promises’ belong to the future (viii.). Did the prophets intentionally refrain from 
mentioning the material help the exiles had received in the time of Cyrus, in order to emphasize the necessity 
of relying upon spiritual help? The very passage which has been quoted in support of this view refers to the 
small beginnings recently inaugurated by Zerubbabel (iv. 6, 9 seq.), and ignores E i—iv. 

There is no explanation of the gap between 537 and 520; there is no hint of any hindrance, cessation, or 
of any more or less continuous rebuilding (see § 6 a): the people are negligent and remiss, and according 
to Haggai the distress caused by the failure of the rains was a punishment for not rebuilding the Temple 
(i., cf. 2 Sam. xxi. 1-10, Zech. xiv. 17). It hardly required a Babylonian exile to teach this. Haggai 
certainly refers to an altar (ii. 14, ‘there’), but this does not prove the accuracy of E iii. 3 or its context. 
A holy place is not necessarily deserted when the sanctuary is ruined, and Jer. xli. 5 already presupposes an 
altar ; to contend that the existence of this altar throughout the exile ought to have been mentioned in the 
O.T. is unreasonable. Indeed, the references to priests and sacrifices (Hag. ii. 10-14, cf. Zech. vii. 3 seqq-) 
go further and suggest that the cult of Yahweh was independent even of the existence of a Temple (cf. Sellin, 
Stud. 53 seq. ; Torrey, 305). There is, moreover, no good reason for believing that native Judaeans would 
be ‘heathenish’, and that if they had rebuilt the Temple they would have been treated otherwise by the 
reformers E and N. If Jer. and Ezek. bear witness to low religious conditions, Hag., Mal., and Is. lvi.—Ixvi. 
indicate no great improvement after the return ; and the degenerate community which all scholars recognize in 
the latter sources and which needed the reforms of E and N include—on the traditional view—the Babylonian 
‘leaven.’ Yet the Judaeans and Samaritans felt themselves to be heirs of Israel and the latter could claim to 
worship Yahweh (2 Kings xvii. 32 seq., 41, Jer. xli, 5, Ezek. xxxiii. 24, Eiv. 2). The fall of Jerusalem and 
the Exile do not exclude the presence—even among ‘the poorest of the land’—of men who might follow in 
the footsteps of the Rechabites (Jer. xxxv.), or of such seers as Amos, Hosea, Micah or Jeremiah; and 


considering the piety of the Jews in distant Elephantine (Sachau-papyri), there is clearly no necessity to deny 
the possibility of the continuous worship of Yahweh during the exile, or to demand after 538 the presence of 
a ‘leaven’ which nevertheless did not preclude the abuses confronting E, N, Mal., and the writers in Is. lvi. seqq. 
It is obviously impossible to start with presuppositions of what was orthodox Yahwism and what was heathenism 
whether in Elephantine or in Palestine (before or after 5 36). If, too, Meyer's argument (r77) is valid, that 
the Levitical family of Henadad (E iii. 9, wanting in E ii.) was indigenous, indigenous also was the family of Iddo 
to which Zech. belonged (see Z vi. 1); and this scholar’s recognition of the prominence in and around Jerusalem 
of Calebite and other families who had never tasted exile (see § 5 c) is extremely important for any estimate 


of the internal conditions. The evidence of Hag. and Zech. outweighs other evidence which might appear to 
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be contrary ; hence one can hardly assume that the deliverance of Jeshua (Zech. iii. 2) necessarily refers to his 
return seventeen years previously, or that the zame Zerubbabel suggests that other Jews with him were 
necesssarily ‘begotten in Babylon’. Nor can decisive objections be based upon references in E vii.—x., N 1. seqq. 
to an earlier return, That men (? exiles) should come and assist in the rebuilding of the Temple is a promise 
for the future in Zech. vi. 15. The references in E ix. 4, x. 6 seq. present their own peculiar difficulties on any 
view, and in all probability the story of E should come after N i—vi. (see III.@). N i. 2 seq. are inconclusive : 
they may be used to support a theory (Kosters, 455 Berth., 47, Torrey, 301 n. 27, Davies, 161), although Pe 
(149), who maintains an independent, though strictly conservative position, refers the passage to the people 
who had escaped the exile—the passage, in any case, must be considered in the light of evidence for some 
disaster between the age of Zerubbabel and the return of N (see further, §5 7). It is to be remembered, also, 
that the belief in a great return under Cyrus (or Darius) might influence the description of subsequent events 
even as the complete Mosaic legislation appears at first sight to be confirmed by the form which the revised 
and redacted history has taken in the books that follow the Pentateuch. 

(2) Summary. The account of a large return to rebuild the Temple, whether in the time of Cyrus or Darius, 
must be tested by the independent Hag. and Zech. Great weight is often laid upon the circumstantial list in 
FE ii., and its genuineness has been upheld, particularly by Meyer (73, 98 seqq., 191 seqq. ; note the criticisms of 
Kosters, 7%. ZT. xxxi. 530-41); see below, p. 35. He, however, rejects in the main the rest of the Cyrus-history 
(49, 73) 99, 191, 193; Driver, Zz¢., 552), although the decree of Cyrus is in itself entirely plausible (Nikel, 
31-7; Torrey, 144 n. 12), and the list is closely bound up with the whole series E i—vi. His position 
appears inconsistent from any traditional standpoint (see Nikel, 42 seq., Davies, 14, 80 seq.), as well as from 
one more consistently critical, although his recognition that the list (which contains names recurring throughout 
E-N) is fundamental for the criticism of the post-exilic history is thoroughly sound. But the list stands or 
falls with its context, and when it is admitted that the success of the opposition in E lv. proves that the return 
has been exaggerated (see Sellin, Stvd.1; O. C. Whitehouse, Jsazah, ii. 228; G. A. Smith, Jers. 1. 298 seq.), 
or that the list has been re-edited (Holzhey, 15 ; Davies, 51), it is necessary to determine what details in 
Eivi. may be regarded as even essentially accurate. The tolerance and kindness of Amil-Marduk (to 
Jehoiachin), Nabunaid (who sent back Merbaal to be king of Tyre), Cyrus, Cambyses, and Darius?! certainly 
allow the probability of the return of bands of exiles, even as the Sachau—papyri show how Cambyses might 
favour native Jewish communities. But E i.-vi. are so closely interconnected as a piece of history that if we 
accept—as we must——the testimony of Hag. and Zech., it is difficult, if not impossible, to reconstruct from E 
the course of events. On the one hand, we gain new presuppositions regarding the internal conditions of the 
age. On the other, there is remarkable confusion in the traditions of Cyrus and Darius in E and Z, E ii. is 
repeated in the history of the time of Artaxerxes, and a narrative of this later period is actually inserted in 
Ei.—vi. ; these combine with other features to extend the problems of E i.—vi. to those connected with the work 
of E and N. 


III. Zhe Work of Ezra and Nehemiah. 


(a) Ezra. In the story of E there is considerable intricacy in the description of the separation 
from the heathen on the part of the ‘children of the captivity’ (i.e. E’s small band of exiles, or the 
congregation presumably formed in 536-516), and the inauguration of the new community, consisting 
of these and the elect of the ‘seed of Israel’. The whole story is closely interconnected, and much 
difficulty is caused by N i.-vii. which sever E vii—x. from N viii. seqq. by twelve years. There is, 
moreover, a very strong presumption that the Reading of the Law was originally described shortly 
after E’s arrival (cf. & ix.), and not (as in N viii.) after this lengthy interval, during which we hear 
nothing of him. Finally, on independent grounds there seems to be no place for E before the first 
visit, at all events, of N. It is indeed allowed that ‘it is impossible to decide upon the evidence 
at our disposal’ (G. A. Smith, Exfositor, July, 1906, p. 16), or that this later position of E is only 
a possibility (Wellhausen) ; but it seems very doubtful whether the story is trustworthy (H. P. Smith, 
Torrey, Jahn), and, even if it be historical, many agree that it cannot be placed before N i.—vi. 
(Berth., Buhl, Cheyne, Guthe, Hoonacker [esp. Rev. Bibl., x. 15 seqq.], Kennett, Kent, Kosters, 
Marq., Sellin, Wildeboer). See further the notes on £ viii_x. 

(2) Nehemiah. N was governor from the 2oth year of Artaxerxes (Jos. xi. 5 7, 25th of Xerxes) to 
the 32nd (N v. 14), i.e. 444-432, and we hear of a return to the king and a second visit (xiii. 4-6). 
But N xiii. is joined to xii. so closely as to imply that only on the occasion of the dater visit were 
the walls dedicated, although the ceremony is ostensibly the immediate sequel of their completion, 
two months after his first visit (vi.).2 This must be due to defective compilation (cf. Nikel, 196 n.1), 


* For the external evidence see Berth., 26 seq. ; Jampel, i. 502 seqq,, ii. 11 seqq. 
* Rawlinson and Klostermann (so Davies, 267), Howorth (P.SBA, xxv. 18 seq.), G. A. Smith (of. cit. 10-12), 
R. H. Kennett (Camé. Bibl. Essays, 120); the dates N vi. 15, vil. 73, ix. 1 were evidently meant—by the compiler— 
to be consecutive. That the walls were actually completed in 52 days may be ‘hardly credible’ (Ew. 157 n. 5); 
Jos. (§ 179) allows 2 years and 4 months (hardly an invention, Ew.), and dates the completion in the ninth month 
(cf. 2 Macc. i, 18) of the 28th year of Xerxes. 
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which will also explain the description of N’s social reforms (v.) amid the intrigues during the 
hurried rebuilding of the walls, where N looks back upon the period of his governorship (v.14). In 
fact, his strong position as reformer in v. seems more in harmony with that in xiii. than with the 
picture of suspicion and hostility represented in iv., vi., and this serious difficulty touching the course 
of N’s work (vii. 2 may hint at his departure) hampers every attempt to trace the history of his period. 
Consequently N, even with the elimination of the E-story, cannot be in its original form, as is clear 
also from the literary features of xi. and xii. (see also Torrey, 225 seq., 248 seq.). 

A (c) The List N vi. N’s proposal to summon the people in order to augment Jerusalem 
(vii. 4 seqq.) is severed by part of the E-story (N viii—x.) from the list of inhabitants (xi.), other lists 
(xil. I-26), the dedication of the walls and arrangements for the Temple officials (xii. 27-47), &c. 
His story is no longer autobiographical (contrast, however, xiii. 4-31) and fresh sources are to be 
recognized. Since the list found by him (vii. 5) is that of the return of Zerubbabel (E ii.), it is often 
assumed that the sequel in xi. must also refer to this earlier period (Ewald, Smend, Stade, Meyer, 
&c.). But xi. differs so widely from vii. 6 seqq. that both cannot be authentic (Meyer, 189). It is 
more probable, however, that xi. belongs to the story of N and follows upon vii. 4, ‘though the 
narrative is hardly continued wxzo tenore’ (Driver, 551). Yet, on any theory, the presence of 
N vii. 6-73 is inexplicable, since it is difficult to see why even a compiler should quote an ancient 
list which excluded the more recent return of E (E viii. 1-14; cf. Holzhey, 37). If‘a genealogical 
register was necessary’ (Davies), this would have been out-of-date, and although lapse of time and 
later adjustment might explain—on this view—the various differences between E ii. and N vii., 
there are far more significant differences in N x. 1-27, a list which is referred to N’s time. Now, its 
conclusion (N vii. 73 4) is the proper introduction to the Reading of the Law (viii.), which is in 
a more natural position between E viii. and ix., and Torrey (256 seqq., cf. Kent, 369) points out that 
N vii. 70-3 a, also, are more in harmony after the account of E’s return. Indeed, vii. 66-9 (the 
enumeration) and 61-5 (the expulsion of the impure in Zerubbabel’s time, see on & v. 38) would 
be useless for N’s purpose, and in fact H. P. Smith would place the entire list (from vii. 5) after 
E viii. 36 (393 n. 13 see, however, Torrey 259 n.g). Accordingly, through compilation and revision 
the account of N’s work, with its own chronological embarrassments, has been broken bya portion of 
the story of E, the first part of which is now found before N i., while the list in vii. (vv. 5 a, 73 suggest 
a gathering of the people) records details which are not in keeping with the context, whereas in E il. 
it is in a consistent context, albeit an unhistorical one. While the Reading of the Law (vii. 73 d-viii.) 
abruptly introduces E, the preceding material is partly (at least) connected with E’s return in 
E vii. seq., and partly belongs to the (unhistorical) account of Zerubbabel’s return. A considerable 
portion of the E-story is sundered from N viii. seqq., but the description of the separation from the 
heathen is confused and closely interrelated, and the list of those who had married strange women 
(see on £ ix. 21-36) includes families who are not mentioned in E’s band (E viii. 1-14), but appear 
in the list of E ii. which in |! N vii. is connected with the return of E! Finally, this great list, though 
used for the time of Cyrus (or Darius, £ v.) and treated in N vii. asa document of that period, reveals 
traces of the age of N himself, and of having been adjusted to the earlier context (see on & v. 
24 Seq., 40, 44 seq-, 46 seq.). Hence it would seem that E ii. N vii. originally belonged to an 
account of a return in some record of the history of the times of N, E, and Artaxerxes. On its 
repetition, see p. 19 (§ 6). 

(d) The Ezra-story. The well-supported view that E came to Jerusalem after N ivi. implies 
some rearrangement of the material; and the suitability of N vii. (some portion) and viii. between 
E vii. seq. and ix. suggests, not that the /atzer part of the E-story has been removed from E x. and 
placed after N vi., but that the whole once stood after that chapter. The complexity of the list vii. 
(which overlaps with E viii.) still remains, and it is at this point in the book that the critical problems 
become most intricate. But it must be noticed that the E-story is certainly composite and not in 
its original form, and some of the confusion may have arisen when it was divided and part of it 
placed before N i.' If, moreover, the E-story stood after N vi. itmay be observed that there is 
a certain relationship between the stories of E and N: the reference to the son of Eliashib, E x. 6, 
cf. N xiii. 4,28; the suitability of N xiii. 1-2, between E x.g and 10 (W. R. Smith : Berth., 89); the 
coincidence in the day of arrival of each (see £& viii. 6); the twelve-years’ gap in the history of each, 
and the parallel features in their measures on behalf of temple, priests and people. E, however, 
is mentioned only incidentally in the story of N (xii. 36, doubtful, see the comm.), and it is impossible 
that the two laboured together. On the other hand, the Tirshatha is prominent at the Reading of 
the Law (N viii. 9) and the signing of the Covenant (x. 1), and also in the list, vii. (v. 65, the degrada- 
tion of the priests; v. 70, gifts to the treasury) ; he is identified with N (see on £ ix. 49), and N is 


1 For the interrelation between the now sundered portions see p. 47, and cf. JE in Ex. xxxiii. seqq. and Num. x. 
29-36, xi.; and also the contents of 2 Sam, v.-Vill., XxX1.—xxIV. 
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equally prominent in his own story (especially v., xiii.). NN was not the only governor in post-exilic 
Jerusalem (N v.15, Mal. i. 8), but it is noteworthy that the E-story, especially in the narrative- 
portions, shows no interest in either the governor or the high-priest ; the story seems to be written 
from an independent standpoint, and is focussed upon the austere figure of E alone. The story 
represents a period of divine favour and royal clemency after the sufferings of Israel (Dan. ix., N i 
presuppose an earlier situation); it obviously comes after the disappearance of Zerubbabel, but it 
cannot be placed before the introduction of N. There are independent arguments for the tradition 
of a return under N and religious reorganization (see § 5 4, d), and this appears to be supplemented by 
the account of E. The latter describes the return of E and a representative community to a temple, 
but one sorely in need of replenishing (E vii. 15-27, viii. 36); to an ecclesiastical body (note 
E viii. 17), but a negligent one (N x. 32 seqq.); to a community that worshipped Yahweh, but had 
fallen from the ideal. It can hardly be called an Autobiography (Meyer, 205) or a Memoir, and 
there is no evidence to prove it to be a mere invention or fiction. Rather is it based upon facts 
which link the energy of N with the subsequent appearance of an established orthodox Jewish 
Church. It may be regarded as an ideal description of the inauguration of Judaism, and the intro- 
duction of the ‘Book of the Law of Moses’ (the Pentateuch is probably meant) is a later parallel 
to the story of the (re-)discovery of the ‘ Book of the Law’ (Deuteronomy) in the reign of Josiah; 
cf. also the chronicler’s accounts of Asa, Jehoshaphat and Hezekiah (2 Chron. xiv. 4, xv. 3, 10-13, 
xvii. 7, 9, xxix. 10). It does not seem to have been written by the compiler of the series Chron.- 
E-N ; it appears rather as a tradition of independent origin, written around the age of N, combined 
with the story of N and ultimately with the great post-exilic history of Jerusalem and the Temple. 


IV. Lnterrelation of Data. 


(a) Lntricacy of parallels. The intricacy of the list E ii. N vii. for the history of Cyrus, Darius (Z) and 
Artaxerxes does not stand alone. The close connexion in the narratives relating to Cyrus and Darius appears 
in E iii, 7 compared with £ iv. 48, in iii. 1 with Z y. 6, and in E iti. 2 with Z v. 4-6. The Temple, 
according to Hag. and Zech., was not commenced before the time of Darius, in contrast to E iii.; but 
the laments in E iii. 12 in the time of Cyrus curiously recall Hag. ii. 3 seqq. The social and religious 
reorganization implied in E ii. 59, 62, vi. 21 finds a parallel in the reforms of E, and while E ii. 70, iii. 1, 
introduce the erection of the altar, the text in Z v. 46 seq. presupposes a later period, and in fact these verses 
in N vii. 73, viii. 1, form the prelude to the Reading of the Law. The latter event is the sequel to the record of 
a return (N vii.) which in & ix. is that of E himself. E iii. is unhistorical, and has probably been influenced 
by material relating to the time of N; thus Meyer (73, 99) points to N viii. 17 seq., and Jahn compares 
iii, 10-13 with N xii. 40-3. The account of the opposition in E iy. is untrustworthy, and there is a marked 
resemblance between the details and N iv., vi., enhanced by the insertion in E iv. 7—24 of a record of the time 
of Artaxerxes. ‘This record attests a return of some importance, which, however, has yet to be identified, and 
while the decrees of Cyrus and Darius agree (cf. also Artaxerxes and E) in presenting several very similar 
features (Torrey, 125 seqq., 158; Bayer, 117 seqq.), the historical basis for any decree on the lines they take 
cannot be found in their reigns. For parallels in the stories of E and N see above, p. 9 (Z). Such is the 
interrelation of the contents that it is hardly surprising that later sources should not infrequently combine 
Zerubbabel and Ezra (Lag. 18; Torrey, 49 n. 17) and that both should be united with Jeshua in a return in 
the time of Darius (Lag. 84). Even N xii. 47 looks back and mentions together Zerubbabel and N (see 
Berth.) ; and if Hashabiah and Sherebiah in N xii, 24 may be identified with the names in E viii. 18 seq., 
Joiakim (son of Jeshua) and E appear to be correlated much in the same way that N xii. 12-26 seem to 
confuse the times of Joiakim, N and E (see also the view of Kosters, g1 seq.). 

(2) Some modern views. The endeavour to recover the historical facts has led to very divergent 
conclusions among modern scholars. One favourite view has retained Ahasuerus and Artaxerxes in E iy., 
between Cyrus and Darius, by the simple device of changing the names or of assuming an alternative 
nomenclature. Equally popular has been the theory that Artaxerxes and Darius are to be identified with the 
second bearer of each name, and, indeed, this may have been the view of the compiler or writer (see Torrey, 
38 seq., 178 seq.). Although this leaves an astonishing gap between,Cyrus and Darius II, the belief that the 
Artaxerxes of the stories of N and E was the later king (404-359 B.c.) has found very weighty support (de 
Saulcy, Maspero, Hoonacker, and Howorth [partly], Marq., H. P. Smith [382], &c., see further Berth., 30; and 
PSB A, xxiii. 319 seqq.). It has also been proposed to identify the Cyrus of the narratives with Darius and 
Darius with Art. I, and so close is the interconnexion of events that N viil.—x. has been placed in the time of 
Zerubbabel, and the whole of E-N (extending from 537 to 432) has been compressed within a few years (see 
H. Winckler, Helmholt’s World’s Hist. iii. 216 seq., and the summaries in Jampel, ii. x seq.). Others hold 
that Zer. first returned in the time of Darius, and that E iii. 8 seqq. properly belongs to that later period. More- 
over, the historical and prophetical writings are necessarily co-ordinated, and thus Hag. and Zech. have 
appeared to some to be of or about the time of Cyrus, although if Darius be D. II they are brought down 
to (about) 423-404 (see Howorth, PSBA, xxiii. 324). So, also, the prophecies in Is, xl.—Ixvi., are sub- 
divided and connected with the history of the times of Cyrus and Artaxerxes, although, under the influence of 
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ee Se aso, the chapters are once more treated as virtually a whole, either relatively early 
537-520 ; in, Stud. 160; Rothstein) or relatively late (H. P. Smith, 371 n. 1, 379 n. 3; Torre 
288 n. 8, 314; Kennett). _ In contrast to these efforts to overcome the difficulties are the views of ee 
scholars who do not admit the intricacies but continue to maintain the essential trustworthiness of E-N 
the unhistorical character of Chron. itself being, nevertheless, almost unanimously realized. In so far as this 
is based upon the manner in which the narratives appear to be mutually confirmatory—cf. the conservative 
a Bn, ae of the 1 eae superficially, at least, consistent, it is necessary to observe 
: s history is singularly sim 
traditions that prevailed Bien Rete Peas ee EE ae ae aa 
(c) Some ancient vtews. Jos., who is well-informed on the last Babylonian kings, asserts that the kingdom 
fell to Cyrus the Persian and Darius the Mede; the two were kinsmen and the latter, whose father was 
_ Astyages, had another name among the Greeks (x. II, 2, 4). Cyrus, son of Cambyses, was the father of the 
better-known Cambyses ; his mother, according to tradition, was the sister of Cyaxares and daughter of 
Astyages. Astyages, the last Median king, was the son of Cyaxares and was defeated by Cyrus. But this 
name is also given by Alexander. Polyhistor and others to Cyaxares (¢. 624-584), the founder of the Median 
empire, who took part with Nabopolassar in the attack upon Assyria.!_ When the father of Darius is called 
Ahasuerus (Dan. ix. 1; cf. the synopsis, Lag. 15, where he is born of Vashti), and the latter and Nebuchad- 
rezzar capture Nineveh (Tobit xiv. 15), the names Ahasuerus and Cyaxares have evidently been confused 
(Rawlinson). The Ahasuerus of Esther was certainly placed soon after the deportation of Jehoiachin by 
Nebuchadrezzar (so ii. 5 seq.), but in Judith iv. 1-6 the last-mentioned reigns over the Medes at a time 
when the Jews had recently returned from captivity and the high-priest was one Joiakim. The historical 
foundation for Esther’s king can only be Xerxes, although Jos., LXX, and early writers identify him with Artaxerxes. 
Jos., moreover, states that he was also called Cyrus—in Dan. v. 31, vi. 28, Darius the Mede becomes king 
after the fall of Babylonia and is followed by Cyrus—and gives the name Xerxes to the Artaxerxes of the 
stories of E and N. The difficulty of distinguishing the names would obviously be increased by the fact 
that Darius I was actually followed by Xerxes (485-465), and D. II (423-404) by Art. II (404-359), and that 
D. II had a son Cyrus, famous for the unsuccessful expedition against his elder brother Art. II. Not to pursue 
the confusing details further, it is enough to notice that the later historians had behind them a series of events 
of vital importance. During a relatively brief period the power of Assyria was broken up, Scythians and 
Medes entered into W. Asiatic politics, a new Babylonian empire was restored only to fall before the Persian 
régime under Cyrus ; a little more than a century later another Cyrus created a turmoil in W. Asia (400), and 
finally the Greeks, who had been gradually coming into closer touch with the Oriental world, established 
a new age under Alexander the Great. How soon history became enwrapped in legend is obvious from 
Herodotus and Xenophon (fifth century B.c.) and from Ctesias, who is even said to have drawn upon Persian 
records. Jos., for his part, endeavoured to reduce the confusion into some order; the Seder Olam (ch. xxx) 
ingeniously identifies all the Persian kings: Cyrus, Darius, Ahasuerus and Artaxerxes—Dan. xi. 2 knows only 
of four—and the whole of the Persian age from the restoration of the Temple to the time of Alexander the 
Greek was even compressed into a few decades. The appearance of simplicity in the chronicler’s history of 
the period is misleading ; see further § 6 e. 


§ 5. DATA FOR RECONSTRUCTION. 


The foregoing survey of the intricacies of E—N, the prevailing confusion in regard to the period, 
and the efforts made by ancient and modern writers to present the historical facts, will perhaps be 
convincing proof that the difficulties in E-N are genuine. They concern both E-N and &, and any 
attempt to discuss the origin and structure of £ must form some preliminary conception of the 
underlying history. For this the story of N seems most fruitful. 

(a2) The Samaritans. N’s age was one of intermarriage and close intercourse between the 
Jews, Samaritans, and other neighbours (vi. 18, xiii. 3, 4, 23, 24, 28). The elliptical repulse of the 
Samaritans in N ii. 20 implies that they, as in FE iv. 2 seq., had some claim ‘to a share in the fortunes 
of Jerusalem’ (Ryle, 171), and that they ‘would have had no quarrel with the Jews if they had been 
permitted to unite with the latter in their undertakings and privileges’ (Davies,177). These details, 
the character of the intermarriages, the efforts to compromise with N (vi. 2-4), the close relationship 
presupposed by the subsequent bitterness after the schism, the fact that Samaritanism was virtually 
a sister-sect of Judaism—these preclude the present position of E’s return and marriage-reforms 
and make it extremely doubtful whether there had as yet been any serious Samaritan hostility. 
They also suggest that the records of E_N have been written and revised under the influence of 
a bitter anti-Samaritan feeling, the date of which can hardly be placed before N xiii. Indeed, it 1s 
not improbable that the Samaritan schism should be placed (with Jos. xi. 7 seq.) at the close of the 
Persian period (see further Marq., 57 seq. ; Jahn, 173 seqq.; Torrey, 321 seqq., 331 seq.). 

(6) Place of Ez. iv. 7-23. This undated record of the reign of Artaxerxes, in spite of some 


4 See Ency. Brit., 11th ed., on these names. 
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internal difficulties (see criticisms in Berth., 18 seq., Nikel, 182), probably illustrates the story of N 
when ‘ Tobiah sent letters to put me in fear’ (vi. 19). It points to some new reconstruction of the 
city by returned exiles—evidently after an earlier disaster—and requires the assumption that the 
story of N is focussed upon the governor alone and that N and his military escort (ii. g, cf. £ v. 2, 
contrast ib. viii. 51 seq.) brought back a band of exiles (so Jos.) ; see below (d@). Against this the 
objection has been brought that N, in spite of the royal command (E iv. 21 seq.), continued to build 
and actually did complete the walls. On the other hand, the walls were already practically finished 
(vi. 1, vii. 1, see Ryle, 219), and some time would necessarily elapse before letters could reach 
Artaxerxes and his reply come to hand (cf. the situation in E v. 5). The king does not order the 
walls to be destroyed or weakened; N naturally had other building operations to attend to in 
addition to the walls, and these may well have been stopped ‘by force and power’ (E iv. 23). _ The 
letter to Artaxerxes urges that the rebuilding of Jerusalem would be detrimental to the security of 
the province (iv. 13, 19 seq.), and disloyalty was the strongest charge brought against the governor 
(N ii. 19, vi. 6-7). In fact, N vii. 2 seq. may suggest that the perturbed governor left his brother in 
charge of the city while he visited the king—his leave had been limited (ii. 6)—and although the 
sequence of events is admittedly obscure there is a distinct gap between his position in N i—Iv., Vi. 
and that as represented in xiii. (cf. v.). The formal steps of the Samaritans in E iv. 7 seqq. 
(similarly the satrap in E v. seq.) stand in contrast to the confusing account of the hostility in 
N iv., vi. against one who had come armed with royal authority, and undue weight must not be laid 
upon the present form of the N-story (see above [a@]). All in all, the evidence does not exclude the 
helpful conjecture that E iv. 7-23 illustrate the troubles of N at that stage where the continuation 
of the book (after vi. 19) is almost inextricably complex. 

(¢) Lhe semi-Edomite population. In the list of those who helped to rebuild the wall (N iii.) it is 
noteworthy (1) that very few of the names can be at all plausibly identified with the families who 
apparently returned with either Zerubbabel or Ezra (Kosters, 47), and (2) that some of the names 
have Calebite affinities. The list is evidence for the poverty of the Babylonian section of population 
and for the prominence of the Judaeans, who include both the natives and those Calebite and allied 
groups who moved up from the south of Judah some time after 586. The presence of the latter is 
only to be expected, and the fact, pointed out by Meyer himself in 1896, is obviously fundamental 
for the criticism of the book of Ezra (see Kosters, 7h. 7. xxxi. 536).’ In this Calebite or semi- 
Edomite Judah—and to call these groups ‘half heathen’ (with Nikel, 56, 64) is to beg the question — 
we may find a starting-point for our conception of the district from the time of their immigration 
northwards to the date of the far-reaching reorganization associated with the names of N and E. 
Further, the list of the inhabitants of Jerusalem in N xi. recurs, though with variations, in 1 Chron. xe 
where it represents the compiler’s conception of the post-exilic population after the captivity. 
According to his perspective of history, there was an old Israel which included a Judah of Calebite 
and Jerahmeelite origin (1 Chron. ii. and iv.) and some later stage which corresponds closely with N xi. 
N xi., however, differs widely from the lists in E ii. and viii. and ignores the return of Zerubbabel 
and Ezra. Its disagreement is hardly a proof that these lists are authentic; what is significant is 
the agreement between the Judaean clans Perez, Shelah and the semi-Edomite Zerah in N xi. and 
the mixed genealogies in 1 Chron. ii. and iv. The chronicler, it will be observed, knows of no earlier 
Judah ; his evidence in ii., iv. is (in his view) pre-Davidic, and it agrees with this that his lists of the 
Levitical orders of David's time illustrate the close bond uniting these ecclesiastical bodies with 
people of south Palestinian and Edomite affinity.* 

(2) A decree and a return. The introduction to the Jerusalem list reads like the sequel to the 
account of some return (N xi, 3,1 Chron. ix. 2; cf. E ii. 7°, N vii. 73, and see Ewald, 159 n. 2). 
The list itself, after dealing with priests, Levites, &c., proceeds to refer to those who dwelt in the 
country, and it is noteworthy that N xi. 23 seq. have in view the fulfilment of some royal decree 
touching the singers (cf. Z iv. 54 seq., E vii. 24). The singers, also, are subsequently collected from 
the Netophathite and other villages which they had built at some unspecified period (xii. 28 seq. ; 
cf. the Levites in 1 Chron. ix. 16), and the explicit references to the rest of Israel and their Cities 
(xi. 20, 25), before the assembling at the dedication of the walls (xii, 27), recall the situation before 


1 H. P. Smith, 348; Kent, 358; see also the remarks of Sellin, Ser, 53 seqq., Stud. 16-35. With Tobiah, cf. the 
Aram. form Tabeel, E iv. 7 (Hoonacker, Rev. Bibl. x, 183 n. 6; Sellin, Szad. 33). 

* See for (2) Meyer, Zvz., 114-19, 147, 167, 177 seq., 181, 183, and his Lsraeliten, 352 n. 5, 399, 492, 409, 429 n. 5, 
430. See also on & v. 26. 

° Cf. also H. Guthe, £. Bz. 2249; T. K. Cheyne, ib. 3385; H. P. Smith, Azsz. 354n.1; R. Kittel, Chron. 14, 16; 
Jahn, 99; Kennett, Essays, 117, 1233, Lorrey, $28, n. 53; E. L)-Curisanden A. Madsen, Chron. 89, 98, 104. 

_ * See also E. Meyer and B. Luther, /svae/., 442 seqq., for evidence connecting Judah and the Edomites ; in their 

opinion, however, the data, found in literature relating to pre-monarchical times, refer to pre-Davidic conditions. 
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eo) ; ela in Jerusalem after their return and settlement in the Zerubbabel-story 
Atte 7 Op, ahi.) Thus, the difficult and much revised narratives of N’s work, between vi. and xiii 
are connected with the list of the return in vii., with the return of E (see p. 9 “), and with some rete 
en a with the figure of N himself. G. A. Smith observes that the reforms of N ‘are best 
aoe arae E’ (Bons his eo by just so large a number of Babylonian Jews under just such a 
apos., July, 1906, p. 7 seq.). On the other hand, there is insufficient historical evidence for 
oc ee E and his band, an: the above details strongly suggest that there was an account of 
return in connexion wi ivi ‘i it is still i i - 
eS Niesvolk (oce 6 4, si a activity of N, although it is still impossible to reconstruct 

(e) The T. emple. The history after the rise of the Davidic Zerubbabel is a blank which can be 
filled only by conjecture (see e.g. Ewald; Sellin, Sev.; Nikel, 142-6, and others). The situation 
in Jerusalem at the return of N cannot be explained by the disasters at the fall of Jerusalem about 
140 years previously. The city was in great affliction and reproach, and N’s grief, confession, and 
prayer recall E S behaviour at the tidings of the heathen marriages. The ruins of Jerusalem were 
extensive (N i. 3, ii. 3, 8, 13, iii., cf. Ecclus. xlix. 13), and it is disputed whether the dzrah (ii. 8) refers 
to the fortress on the north side of the Temple (G. A. Smith, Ferus., ii. 347 seq., 461), or the Temple 
itself (cf. 1 Chron. xxix. 1 and see Jahn, pp. iv, 93). According to 2 Macc. i. 18, N built both the 
Temple and the Altar, and Jos. (independently) asserts that he received permission to build the 
walls of the city and to finish the Temple. An old Latin synopsis (Lag. 18 seq.) states that E 
restored the foundations of Zerubbabel’s temple, and an old Greek summary of ‘Second Esdras’ 
refers to N as a builder of the Temple (Lag. 84, 1.27: avrds jéimoe mepl ths oiKkodopjs rob tepov). 
These can scarcely all be based upon the references to the Temple in the Artaxerxes-record in £ 
ii, 18, 20. It is at least noteworthy that, both in & and E, compilers have placed this episode in 
the history of the Temple, and the different readings in E iv. 12, 14, might be due to the alternative 
position of the story (see below, § 6 (c)) after the account of the opposition in the time of Cyrus." 
Moreover, the mention of the ‘ decree of Cyrus, and Darius, and Artaxerxes king of Persia’ (E vi. 14, 
see £ vii. 4) is unintelligible—for even a gloss or interpolation must express some plausible belief— 
unless there was a tradition associating Artaxerxes with the building of the Temple. Again, in view 
of the parallels between E iv. and N ii. iv., vi. in the account of the Samaritan opposition, it is surely 
significant that the abrupt allusion in N ii. 20 to the repudiation of the Samaritans can only be 
explained in the light of E iv. 3, where the building of the Temple is concerned.? Finally, the 
E-story represents a period of favour during which the Temple had been restored or repaired 
through God’s mercy and the clemency of Persia (E ix. 8 seq.). This brief ‘moment’ (v. 8) cannot 
date back from the decree of Cyrus and the work of Zerubbabel, rather must one read the whole 
situation—the strengthening of a neglectful community, the furthering of a poor temple—as a 
supplement to the disorganization and confusion in the story of N’s measures. Hence, it may be 
concluded that there is sufficient evidence for some tradition of a rebuilding of the Temple and 
of a return in the time of N. 

(f) The recent disaster. The disaster which explains N’s grief, anxiety, and energetic labours 
may probably be ascribed in part at least to Edom. Friendly or neutral relations between Judah 
(and its semi-Edomite population, see ¢) and the ‘brother’ Edom appear to have continued at 
a relatively late period, until for some reason Edom is denounced for its unbrotherly conduct.? The 
origin of the enmity is generally connected with the fall of Jerusalem in 586. But it cannot be found 
in the time of Jehoiakim (the conjecture ‘Edom’ for ‘Aram’ in 2 Kings xxiv. 2 is against Jer. 
xxxv. 11), or of Zedekiah (when Edom was among the allies of Judah; Jer. xxvii., Ezek. xvii. 11 seqq.) ; 
the Chaldeans alone destroyed the Temple, and Jews had even taken refuge in Edom and elsewhere 
(Jer.xl.11). The very explicit statement that the Edomites burned the Temple ‘when Judaea was 
made desolate by the Chaldeans’, and occupied Judaean territory (Z iv. 45, 50), points to the reality 
of a tradition which, however, has been connected with the events of 586. The various allusions to 
Edom (Obad., Ezek. xxv. 12, Xxxv. 10, 14, xxxvi. 5, Lam. iv., Ps. cxxxvil. 7), though possibly 
referring to different periods, cannot be based upon the history of the Chaldean invasion. The very 
circumstantial references to Edomite aggression (£ iv. 50, Ezek. xxxv. 10, Xx xvi. 3, 5) have led to 
the view that the Jewish exiles recovered their land through Persian aid.* This, however, finds no 
support in the history of either Cyrus or Darius. But may it not be later (Nikel, 57 n. 1), before 


1 See also Sellin, Ser. 56 n. 1, 58; Sud. 18 seq. ; Griinhut, Eindedtung (cited by Jampel, i. 105). ; 

2 Parallel traditions elsewhere explain each other, cf. Ex. xvii. 6 with Num. xx. 8; Ex. xvii. ro with Num. xiv. 
40, 44; Ex. xxxiii. with Num. xi. 

® Mal. i. 2-5; see Kennett, Essays, 117. 7 

4 See the discussions of Ewald, 80 seqq., 88 ; Herzfeld, Gesch. (1847) 1. 475 seq: 5 Smend, 22, 24; Stade, Gesch. il. 
112; F. Buhl, Gesch. d. Edomiter (1893), 77- 
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the prophecy of Mal. i. 2—5, and between the times of Zerubbabel and N P If so, it is tempting to 
associate the relatively simple and unadorned decree attributed to Darius in £ iv. 48-56 (which 
points to a return to rebuild the Temple after a period of Edomite hostility) with the situation that 
underlies the narratives of N, cf. d above. ; 

(g) Summary. The internal difficulties of E-N are exceedingly complex owing to the numerous 
untrustworthy features, the remarkable and suspicious parallels, and the intricacies of rearrangement, 
adjustment, and revision. The sources throw little (if any) light on the period before the return of 
N, and traditions originally associated with him or his age appear to underlie the rest.? _ His story 
forms the starting-point for the problems of E-N, but it has too many serious difficulties for any 
confident theory of the order of events. Yet it seems clear that in N’s time there had not as yet 
been any previous Samaritan hostility of any extent, any separation from the ‘heathen’, any important 
return of exiles. It is not improbable that in the time of Zerubbabel there was a monarchy of some 
size (cf. Sellin, Serv., 89), and it is interesting to notice that the Samaritan opposition in the time of 
Artaxerxes is aimed especially at the apparent political pretensions of N (ii. 19, vi. 6-8, cf. E iv. 1 ia): 
The population in and around Jerusalem consisted partly of the old indigenous stock and partly of 
the southern groups of Edomite affinity who moved northwards after 586. This semi-Edomite people 
had suffered from a disaster, due, in some measure, to the ‘ brother’ Edomites who had burned the 
Temple and occupied Jewish territory, and to repair the lamentable conditions was the object of N’s 
return. The southern groups in question are only to be expected after 1 Chron. ii. and iv., and the 
history in Chron. seems to reveal some traces of their perspective: their presence in the Levitical 
bodies, the stories of the reconstruction of Temple and cult, and the traditions of invasions of hostile 
southern peoples. On independent grounds it is probable that other traces of the presence and 
prominence of these groups may be observed elsewhere, and we may notice that the O.T. preserves 
the tradition of the high reputation of the eponymous Caleb, the ‘ servant of Yahweh’, and that late 
traditions even ascribe a southern origin to some of the prophets. 

In the chronicler’s compilation the rise of the new Jewish Church and the opposition of the 
Samaritans are dated at the commencement of the Persian age, and in the light of this the later 
history was meant to be read, even as other writers presuppose the patriarchal ancestors of pre-Mosaic 
days or the elaborate Levitical ritual associated with Moses and Aaron. Although this view shapes 
the compilation, the study of the age of Artaxerxes throws a different light upon its value. There 
are persistent and independent traditions of some return in his reign, and of some reconstruction of 
the people. Subsequent to the situation represented in N iii. (see c above) a new community was 
formed, and since it would be composed of elements of exilic (Babylonian) and non-exilic ancestry, 
some of the names of the latter class (found e.g. in N iii.) might naturally recur in (the later) lists 
referring to earlier periods (for such names, see Nikel, 1 54 seqq.). From 1 Chron. ii. and iv., and 
from the place of Caleb and Jerahmeel among the ‘sons’ of Perez—Gen. xxxviii seems to record 
his superiority over the rival and semi-Edomite Zerah—it is obvious that there has been a genea- 
logical readjustment of the groups of southern origin. Moreover, elsewhere, the specific traditions 
of such groups as these have been revised or mutilated, and it is probable that all these features may 
be connected with the intricate development of the priestly and Levitical figures, suggestive of rival 
representations and compromise.‘ : 

E_-N is written from the standpoint of a reorganized community which admitted no relationship 
with the semi-Edomite or native Judaean groups. The Babylonian exiles piqued themselves on 
their superiority to the Judaeans, who none the less could boast of their father Abraham—the hero 
of the Calebite city of Hebron (Ezek. xxxiii. 24). To the exiles from Babylon and thence 
(E ii.) to the old Judah which fell in 586, the community persistently attributed its origin. The 
Jews of the post-exilic theocracy laid most weight upon an ancestry from the deportation by Nebuchad- 
rezzar, even as the old Israel ignored the large indigenous and mixed element in Palestine, and 
descent was claimed from the immigrant tribes from Egypt and thence from the pre-Mosaic sons of 
Israel. Different disasters were focussed upon 586, and traditions of return and rebuilding were 
concentrated upon the return of Zerubbabel. Consequently, by thus passing over the native groups, 
whether akin or not to the hated Edomites, the mixed origin of the Jews was rendered less con- 
spicuous. The significance of this has been well pointed out by Torrey (155, 236 S€q., 321 seqq., and, 


? Some later Edomite invasion has been inferred by J. Ley, Z/. Jesaia (3893), 150; 1. K.Che ne, lutrod. Is 
210 seq. ; E Bz. col. 2701; H. Winckler, XK. eilinschr. u.d. A. T. 295 ; R. H. Kennett, Jburn. Theol. ‘Shed. woe, p. 487. 
Note also the earlier views of Kuenen and Sellin (Ser., 82) that Is, Lxiii. 18, lxiv. Io seq., point to another destruction of 
the Temple after 516. 

* Note the tradition in 2 Macc. ii, 13 that N collected writings and ‘letters of kings about sacred gifts’ 

: ieee ane Zep heaph of Simeon, Obadiah an Edomite proselyte, Nahum of Elkosh. ae 

ee Iurther Lacy. Lrit., 11th ed., artt. ‘Genesis’ (xi. 584 seq.) ; ‘ Jews’ (xv. 387, 389-91); ‘ Levites’ if he 
‘Palestine’ (xx. 615 seq.), and art. ‘Edomites’ in Hastings’ Dice. of Rel. and Eis aT bea: see 
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especially, 328 n. 53). Both Jews and Samaritans were of mingled ancestry, but the latter could at 
all events claim to have been associated with the land longer than the former. The question of 
kinship between the two divisions was, as we see from Jos. (ix. 14 3, xi. 8 6, xii. 5 5), always a debatable 
one, and the knowledge of past history would only increase the bitter enmity at the rise of the rival 
cult on Mt. Gerizim. But the chronicler’s compilation very carefully conceals the course of events 


. leat for Judah alone the sole right to be the legitimate descendant of the ancient confederation 
srael. 


§ 6. STRUCTURE OF THE SOURCES. 


It may often be possible to point out conflicting data, to indicate traditions which seem to be 
older or more original, and to arrive at positive or negative conclusions regarding the underlying 
facts; but the endeavour to trace the literary growth of complex sources which are certainly the 
result of intricate reshaping and revision is a delicate problem of literary criticism and distinct from 
the historical criticism of the period they describe. 

’ (a) The Sheshbaszzar-Cyrus Tradition. The story of Zerubbabel and the first return of the 

Jews in the time of Darius (£ iii. 1-v. 6) is the pivot upon which the problems turn. Our starting- 
point is the Aramaic section E v. seq., where Darius confirms and extends a decree of Cyrus, who 
had ordered the rebuilding of the Temple and had sent back the vessels with Sheshbazzar (v. 13-15). 
This tradition is supported by E i., which refers also to Mithredath the treasurer who apparently 
was once mentioned in E v. (see on £ vi. 18). But E i. is written in a different style and in Hebrew ; 
it gives a highly-coloured form of the decree (note the parallels with the story of E, Marq. 56, 
Torrey, 157 seq.), and tends to minimize the importance of Cyrus by emphasizing the direct influence 
of Yahweh (contrast the initiative of Darius in Z iv., E vi. 8-11 ; see also on E vii. 1). Consequently, 
E v.seq., which have various marks of incompleteness (see on E vi. 7 seq., 23), presuppose an account 
of Cyrus and the return of Sheshbazzar (probably also in Aramaic), some part of which at least has 
been replaced by E i. Further, Sheshbazzar returned to build the Temple, but instead of any 
account of his work, Jeshua and Zerubbabel are abruptly introduced in the great list, E ii.2. These 
two erect the altar (iii. 2), and (mentioned in the inverse order) commence the rebuilding (iii. 8-10), 
repulse the ‘adversaries’ (iv. 2 seq.), and subsequently, in the time of Darius, are encouraged by the 
prophets to begin operations (v. 2, note the repetition of the ancestry). Zer., as in £ iii. 1--v. 6, is 
the leading figure, whereas the Shesh. tradition in v. seq. refers to the ‘elders’ (E v. 5, 9, Viz Oia: 
in vi. 7 @*® omits the unnamed governor, see Berth., 19). From the point of view of historical criticism 
Shesh. and Zer. are two distinct individuals, but it seems obvious that the compiler of E i.—vi. 
regarded them as the same, although it was left for ancient and modern harmonists to make the 
identification. And in fact it is implied and made in £& vi. 18, 27, 29, after the introduction of Zer. 
in iii. seq., but naturally not in ii. 1-15 (=E i.); yet in E, strangely enough, it is nowhere made, 
although the return of Shesh. in E i. 11 evidently corresponds to the appearance of Zer. in ii. 2 
(|| 2 v. 8 immediately after the Zer. story). Hence Jos. is obliged to harmonize (xi. 1 $14, 
3 832). Moreover, it is noteworthy that the Aramaic sources (v. 3-vi. 12) do not clearly indicate 
that the Jewish builders were exiles (contrast E iv. 12), and that there is no explicit reference in 
E v.15 to any return of exiles under Sheshbazzar ; on the other hand, the conflate text of Z vi. 5, 8 
clearly alludes to the Jews as being of the Captivity (cf. vii. 6, 10), and & ii. 15 shows more distinctly 
than E i. 11 that exiles returned with Shesh, That there is a gap after this verse has often been 
suspected. Accordingly, there are two important features: (1) the Shesh. tradition has been 
mutilated and otherwise adjusted in order to give the greater prominence to Zer. and As return, 
and (2) while it is not certain that Shesh. was originally the leader of a band of exiles, the text in & 
partly identifies him with the more illustrious Zer., and partly seems to treat his return as that of 
the ‘captivity’ also. Finally, the Shesh. tradition is that of a continuous building of the Temple 
since the time of Cyrus (E v. 16). This may be supported by E iv. 4, 5, which refer to unceasing 
troubles and intsigues, and by v. 6, where the accusation in the reign of Ahasuerus means, in this 
context, that the Temple was still under construction. On the other hand, the presence of the 
Artaxerxes-episode would imply that the work was definitely brought to a stop (see iv. 21-24), and 
with this agrees the statement in v. 2 that Zer. and Jeshua, encouraged by the prophets, ‘rose 
up... and degan to build the house of God’. Since the presence of these conflicting views can 
hardly be original, the Artaxerxes-episode and the cessation of the building may probably be 
regarded as foreign to the Shesh. tradition. Hence, although E does not present E's remarkable 
confusion of the sequence of events in the reigns of Cyrus and Darius—a confusion which Jos. has 


1 In so far as the foregoing paragraphs bear upon the prophetical writings, it must be remembered that the dates 
of the latter depend upon our knowledge of the historical conditions in the light of which they are to be explained. 
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done his best to remedy—it contains, on closer inspection, a very singular combination of conflicting 
traditions of the Temple, and of Shesh. and Zer. 

(6) The Zerubbabel-Darius tradition. Since Jewish tradition has it that Darius was the son of 
Ahasuerus the Mede (Dan. ix. 1), and the Ahasuerus in Esth. was called Artaxerxes (although, 
historically, Xerxes must be meant), and since the sequence Art.-Darius is true of Art. I-Dar. II 
(or even of Art. III-Dar. III), compilers might be justified in placing the story of the opposition 
before a tradition of Darius, whether in Z ii. 16 seqq,, iii, or E iv. 7-24, Vv. But it is not easy to 
decide which of the two is the earlier position. The cessation of the building of the Temple would 
be intelligible before Z iv., which really describes a new era in the history, and would equally agree 
with the commencement of work mentioned in E v. 2. In either case it leads up to Zerubbabel. 
But whereas in Z it forms a necessary link between Cyrus and Darius, in E it breaks the connexion 
(iv. 5, v- 1) and conflicts with the Shesh. tradition. The assumption that E gives the older 
position of the episode may be suggested by the fact that its text presents some features distinctly 
sounder than that in E iv. (note, however, the textual relation of Chron. to Sam.-Kings). On the 
other hand, in Z v. 66 seqq. (E iv. 1 seqq.) the compiler has made use of iv. 1-5, 24, and it is possible 
that he found iv. (6?) 7-24 before him, but naturally omitted the passage he had already used. 
In any case, iv. 1-5 is obviously most closely connected with the preceding chapters, and since 
these presuppose certain material found only in & iii. 1-v. 6, E’s account of Sheshbazzar and 
Zerubbabel in the time of Cyrus thus presupposes data in Z of the time of Darius! The simplest 
explanation of these intricacies is that the MT has suffered by excision (see Torrey, 27 seq.), and it 
remains to determine whether the material in question originally belonged to the Darius period (as 
in £) or to that of Cyrus (asin E). Torrey alone has discussed this problem, and he has presented 
a complete, clever, and attractive hypothesis. He treats the Darius-Zer. story in & iii. I-iv, 42 as 
an interpolation in the history of Cyrus, rejects or emends all that is impossible in such a context, 
and regards £ ii. 16 seqq. as a transposition from E iv. made by the interpolator (seep. 32). But 
this leaves the complexity of E ivi. untouched. It treats as redactional certain passages that have 
by no means that appearance (viz. E iv. 43-7a, 57-61), and if E iv. 7-24 was deliberately borrowed, 
it is strange that no effort was made to form a reasonable link between ii. 15 and 16, as Jos. has 
done. The compiler used £ ii. 16 seqq. to link Cyrus and Darius, but this theory assumes that for 
no apparent reason whatsoever a story of Darius has been introduced into the Cyrus-history and 
combined with it by (redactional ?) material, which is partly of considerable independent value, and 
partly introduces a zew tradition of Cyrus (iv. 44, 57) in conflict with all other evidence. The story, 
moreover, would hardly have been used in Jewish history unless it was associated with Zerubbabel, 
Darius, and the return of the Jews; hence its presence, general character, independence, and the 
confusion arising from the attempt to unite it with other traditions plead for the view (also held 
by Howorth and Bayer) that it is original. 

(c) Result of combination. On this alternative theory, then, £ preserves a Zer.-Darius nucleus 
corresponding to a Shesh.-Cyrus nucleus in E, and it seems probable that the intricacies in E and E 
have arisen from the endeavour to combine and compromise. £ iii. 1-v. 6 commence like an indepen- 
dent story, presupposes no prelude, and quite excludes any current story of Cyrus. iv. 44, 57, it is 
true, refer to his inability to fulfil a vow, but this has neither any foundation in history nor support 
in extant tradition, and appears to be an early effort to connect the section with Cyrus. Thenceforth 
we apparently have the building-up of narratives. The Artaxerxes episode was taken from a source 
relating to the time of N (§ 54), and the sequel of the story, the list v. 7 seqq., also has a Nehemian 
background. The connexion between v. 1-6 and 7 seqq. is not close (note repetition 4, 7a, the 
preliminary vv. 5 and 7), and it is possible that iii. 1-v.6 once had another sequel, or that there has 
been later adjustment. In any case, the references to Cyrus (iv. 44, 57), the treatment of the Shesh. 
tradition, and the fact that Z ii. 1-15 are not in their original form, unite to show that there has been 
much revision, the stages in which cannot be traced. The list itself, partly connected with E’s 
return in N vii., has been applied to the return of Zer., and then treated (in N) by the compiler of 
E-N as a quotation from the earlier period. It presents a materially older text, and its immediate 
continuation in Z v. 47 seqq. (E iii.) is also based upon N viii, 1, and describes events in which one 
may recognize the influence of other passages in N (Meyer, 73, 99; Marq., 58 seq.; Volz, $9). But 
the material is adjusted to Zerubbabel and Cyrus, with the result that while Z v. 8 (the introduction 
of Zer.) is explained by the preceding story, and v. 47 (the date) by v. 6; v. 55 has in view iv. 48 
(Darius), but its context is of the time of Cyrus (note the harmonizing efforts of Jos., xi. 4, 1,3 seq:): 


Haggai and Zech., in the second year of Darius, know of no return or earlier rebuilding. So far this 
agrees with the Zer, story, which, however, while excluding any earlier rebuilding, describes the first return of 
the Jews. The Shesh. story throws back the commencement of the temple, but in E does not clearly point to 
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any return (contrast Z). In so far as Darius is concerned, these stories are mutually contradictory, and neither 
is supported by the prophets, and in so far as the fortunes of the temple are concerned, it is possible that 
a compromise was found in the belief that the work was brought to a stop and that the building was 7ve-com- 
menced in the time of Darius. This explains the motive of the Artaxerxes episode, and if the references to the 
Temple in £ ii. 18, 20 are reliable, their absence in E iv. 12, 14 may be due to its new position. Further, if 
E v. 1 once had (as in £ vi. r) the precise date, this would be in order after iv. 5 (see Berth., 19), but might 
naturally be omitted after the insertion of iv. (6) 7-24; and since also the retention of the date in Z vi. 1 
would be unnecessary after v. 73 (=E iv. 24), the present unintelligible wording of the latter verse may be due 
to intentional alteration and not to corruption of the text. Thus, Z partly presents material in an older text 
and form than E, partly shows signs of revision (apparently in the Greek), either to harmonize details or to 
conform with the MT, and partly is influenced by the form of E, whose imperfections it shares. The root of 
the problem lies in the two nuclei: Zerubbabel-Darius, Sheshbazzar-Cyrus-Darius, and in the endeavour to 
co-ordinate them ; but in addition to the complexity touching Cyrus and Darius, it is obvious that the present 
form of the narratives cannot be viewed apart from the literary treatment of the events of the time of Artaxerxes. 


(dz) The Ezra-story. The narratives involved are an account of N’s work, partly autobio- 
graphical, but now in a much revised and intricate form, which is divided by the E-story, also not 
from one hand, and itself split into two. These have suffered various changes and adjustments in 
the course of being combined with each other and with the great history of the ‘chronicler’. On 
both literary and historical grounds we may postulate a stage when the whole of the E-story was 
found after the first appearance of N (p. 9 @). To suppose that N viii.—x. also once stood before 
N i. (Torrey, 265 seq.) only increases the difficulties. LE appears relatively late in tradition, but 
continues to grow in reputation. He is absent from both Ben Sira xlix. 12 seq. and 2 Macc. i. seq., 
and here N is particularly prominent ; but N’s prominence, though in agreement with all the evidence, 
has not been made so obvious in the E-story (see § 4. III. d). Moreover, the effort has apparently 
been made to give greater significance to E by placing the most important part of his mission—the 
Reading of the Law (and the sequel, the Covenant)—in the account of the completion of the walls 
of Jerusalem, and also by introducing the rest of the story before N’s arrival. has gone further, 
and in ix. 37 seqq. has read part of N viii. after E x. Now, although Z presents in some cases 
a better text, it is noteworthy that in reproducing N viii. and the introductory vii. 730, the compiler 
has also unnecessarily removed v. 73a, which can hardly stand after Z ix. 36 = E x. 44 (cf. Volz, 1492). 
This deliberate transference perhaps explains the text in vv. 38, 49, and suggests that Z’s recension 
is here based upon the MT, with the E-story divided as at present. Consequently, both & and E-N 
share that complicated treatment of the purification of Israel which seems to have arisen when the 
story of E was rearranged. It is uncertain how £, if more complete, would have continued. There 
is indeed some evidence, perhaps not of great value, for an account of E’s passover, suggesting that 
some portion of the story has been lost (see on ix. 55). However, if the whole of the present story had 
been placed before N i., both N i.-vi., xi—xiii. and E vii—x., N viii—x. (or in any rearranged form) 
would still be in a confused, and certainly not original shape. The one source which actually effects 
this transposition is Jos., who finishes the life of E before dealing with N. His treatment is brief and 
paraphrastic, but it seems to be extremely significant that he does not point to the existence of the 
story of N in either the form or the sequence which it now has. To reconstruct the continuation 
of & is to make the overlapping with N more conspicuous; this is clear from the synopses cited 
below on p. 58, and it is interesting to notice that an old Syriac catena, which follows £, endeavours 
to readjust to N—it passes from Z ix. 1-10 to 460-47 ( = N viii. 6) and thence to N i. 1-4, and places 
the Reading of the Law (N viii.) in the context it now has in the MT. 4, it is evident, does not 
enable us to go behind the MT, but, together with Jos., it tends to show that the MT is the late 
outcome of a very intricate literary development. - 

(e) The Compilation. At the stage when the stories of E and N were shaped in their present 
form, and when the traditions of the time of Artaxerxes had been used directly or indirectly for the 
age of Cyrus and Darius, we reach the complete historical work Chron.-E-N., and the structure 
of E-N really involves close attention to that of Chron. itself. Here it must suffice to observe that 
both Chron. and E-N furnish evidence representing different stages in the vicissitudes of the priests 
and Levites (see on & viii. 28), and it is noteworthy that there are several traces of textual variation 
and confusion where these are concerned (see, €.g., i. 5 Seqq., 10, 15, V. 56, vii. 9, Vili. 42, ix. 43 seqq.). 
It is also significant of the relative lateness of E-N that the age at which the Levites serve agrees 
with secondary passages in Chron. (see on v. 58), and that an apparent anti-Aaronite bias has me 
its way into both (see on vii. 10-12). Perhaps the most important feature in the nes is . e 
presence of gaps (e.g. before E v. 1, Ni.), the more striking when we observe that the es as 
ignored pertinent material in Kings, Jer., Daniel, and Esther. The book of Daniel was familiar in 
the Greek age and later (cf. 1 Macc. ii. 59 seq-, and, for the Targums, Prot. Realency., itl. 107 seq,), 
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and was used by Jos. The story in £ iii. seq. has literary points of contact with both Dan. and Est. 
(Marq. 66, 68, 72; Torrey, 47 seq. ; Bayer, 110 seqq.), and the former of these records traditions of 
the Temple-vessels (see on ii. 10).1_ The sacrilegious use of the holy objects by Belshazzar was 
followed by the fall of Babylon to the Medes and Persians, and forthwith Darius the Mede, son of 
Ahasuerus, became king (v. 31, ix. 1). He was led to proclaim the God of Daniel (vi. 25-7), and to 
the first year of his reign is ascribed the prayer of Daniel (ix.). Here, the seventy years of desolation 
foretold by Jeremiah are complete, and Daniel prays on behalf of the Jews in Jerusalem and 
afar off, and on behalf of the ruined sanctuary. The tradition—irrespective of its present setting— 
is so far in harmony with Z iii. seq., the story of Zerubbabel in the second year of Darius (cf. Biichler, 
7 seq.), where, as in Daniel’s prayer, an earlier return is excluded. It is difficult not to believe that 
these traditions are related, and it is noteworthy that while the references to Cyrus in the story 
of Zerubbabel appear to be due to later revision, Cyrus, according to Dan. vi. 28, x. I, reigned after 
Darius. Thus, not only is it more intelligible that the Cyrus tradition is relatively the later, and 
probably grew out of the Darius tradition, than the reverse, but a tradition evidently once prevailed 
which placed Darius before Cyrus. 

But it was also known that Cyrus preceded Darius, and in Bel and the Dragon he follows after 
Astyages (see above, p. 11) and—like Darius in Dan. vii—becomes convinced of Daniel’s God. This 
correct sequence is that represented by Jos. and the ‘chronicler’, with one important difference, 
that while the former does his best to combine all the varying traditions of Cyrus and Darius, the 
present MT ignores Dan. and £ iii. 1-v. 6 and the complications these would introduce into the history. 
Accuracy of sequence does not necessarily prove greater antiquity of source. It depends upon 
accuracy of information, and if Jos. (xi. 2) knows that Cambyses and not Artaxerxes (Z ii. 16 seqq.) 
reigned before Darius, he is confused in his treatment of Xerxes and Artaxerxes, and while the 
chronicler wrongly retains these two between Cyrus and Darius, he has, however, avoided the 
incorrect sequence of the latter two in Daniel. The traditions of this period (§ 4 IV. c.) combine in 
an inextricable manner trustworthy and untrustworthy data with the result that mere mechanical 
rearrangement of material or correction of names is inadequate for the recovery of the historical 
facts. Whether or no there was a continuous chronicle of the Kings of Media and Persia (Est. x. 2), 
if a compiler of Jewish history followed the tradition which also appears in Dan., Darius the Mede 
reigned before Cyrus, and Darius, after £ iii. seq., was the first to permit the Jews to return. On 
the other hand, Cyrus was really the first king, and it is easy to understand the endeavours to 
adjust the traditions. It may not be possible to trace all the steps in the process, nevertheless, Z’s 
recension is a valuable witness to the efforts made to effect a compromise, and it is significant that 
while all the evidence points to the relative lateness of the Cyrus tradition in the form it now has 
in & ii, 1-15 or E i., the immediate prelude in £ i. represents a text materially older in some 
respects (though more corrupt in others) than the corresponding 2 Chron. xxxv. seq. 

(f) Conclusion. In the nature of the case, any explanation of the structure of £ and E-N must 
be a provisional one. At all events, Bayer’s view (93 seq., 102, 139), that & is a secondary and 
deliberate self-contained compilation dealing with the Temple, is inadequate, in that it accounts for 
only a small proportion of the textual features. Howorth, whose merit it has been to force the 
attention of biblical students to the importance of E, undoubtedly goes too far in championing the 
textual and historical value of Z. As regards its text, used by Jahn with a certain lack of discrimina- 
tion and by Bayer somewhat unduly underestimated, Torrey and Volz support an intermediate 
position, pointing out the general relative superiority of MT. Torrey justly observes, also, that as 
a history £ is not in its original form, and he has proposed a hypothesis of its relationship with E-N 
which he works out with much skill and thoroughness (18 seqq., 30 seqq., 255 seqq.). He starts from 
the chronicler’s history in almost its present form (dated c. third cent. B.c.), and assumes two 
important changes: (1) the transference of N vii. 70-x. 39 from their ‘ original’ position between 
E viii. and ix. to the place where they now stand, and (2) the interpolation of the story £ iii. 1-iv. 42, 
in the history of Cyrus, with redactional expansion, alteration, &c., and with the transposition of the 
Artaxerxes episode from E iv. 6-24 to & ii. 16-30. Subsequently, two rival forms arose : one (A 
with the retransposition of N vii. 73-x. 40, this time between E x. and Ni. ; the other (B) with the 
excision of the Story of the Three Youths (£ iii. seq.) together with a part of the ‘ original’ history. 
The latter is represented by the MT; the former, after being translated into Greek, survives only in 
the fragmentary £, which is defined as ‘simply a piece taken without change out of the middle of 
a faithful Greek translation of the chronicler’s History of Israel in the form which was generally 
recognized as authentic in the last century B.C.’ (18). This hypothesis is complicated (see Bayer’s 
criticisms,143 seq.), though not unduly so. On the other hand, there are objections to the view that 


* It is disputed whether E iii. seq. is later than these (Bayer, 128 seq.), or earlier (Torrey); in any case the 
canonical books, whatever their date, may well incorporate or be based upon older traditions. 
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the Story of the Three Youths is an interpolation in the alleged original Cyrus-history, viz. in E i., 
£ iv. 47-56, iv. 62-v. 6, E ii. seqq. (see p. 16), and to the assumption that the place of the E-story 
before N i. is the earlier (see p. 17). Further, although Z is obviously imperfect, to restore a 
complete work in which it should correspond to E in the chronicler’s series necessitates the belief 
that Jos., the only early source which places the E-story before N, is witness to the MT form of the 
stories of both E and N, and this cannot be said to be certain (see p. 57 seq.). The latter part of £ 
presupposes the present structure of E vii—x.,N ... vii. 73-viii. 13 ..., whereas the first half 
presents older traits in i., ii, 16 seqq. (the position of the Artaxerxes episode), iii. 1-v. 6 (the Zerub- 
babel story), v. 7-70 (the background of the list, E ii.), and v. 71 (the immediate sequel, the prelude 
to the work of the returned exiles). Finally, the criticism of Z inevitably raises the problem of 
the entire series Chron.-E-N, which at one stage was a literary whole, and consequently we cannot 
take the chronicler’s history as a fixed starting-point. Asa matter of fact, apart from the literary 
questions arising out of Chronicles alone, it seems that the books were regarded by the Rabbis with 
some suspicion (Curtis and Madsen, Chron. 2), and now stand after E-N ‘as if it were an afterthought 
to admit them to equal authority’ (W. R. Smith, Old Test. Few. Church, 182). It is not improbable 
that this severance involved some subsequent alteration and revision (cf. Marq., 29). Moreover, 
the recurrence of 1 Chron. ix., N xi., in a single work hardly looks like an original feature; like 
the more remarkable repetition of the list E ii., N vii. (see Jampel, i. 306 ; Howorth, PSBA, xxvi. 26 ; 
Holzhey, 37 n. 2) the feature seems to point to the combination of sources which were primarily 
distinct. 

All the data suggest that & and E-N represent concurrent forms which have influenced each 
other in the earlier stages of their growth. They are rivals, and neither can be said to be wholly 
older or more historical than the other. The endeavour was made to correct & to agree with the 
MT—and (* is a conspicuous example of the extent to which the revisers could go—and the 
presence of such efforts and in particular the doublets (see $3 4) are of essential importance in 
indicating that Z’s text does not precisely represent a Heb.-Aram. work, and that when all allowance 
is made for correction and revision of the Greek, problems of the underlying original text still remain. 
But it was impossible to make any very satisfactory adjustment, & diverged too seriously from the 
MT, which had cut the chronological knot by the excision of the story of Zerubbabel, and we 
may suppose that this facilitated the desire for the more literal translation of Theodotion (p. 3 seq.). 


$7. VALUE. 


Although our O.T. has lost the story of Zerubbabel and the Praise of Truth, there is no doubt that 
there is something ‘ unbiblical’ in the orations. In the course of the growth of the O.T., compilers 
and revisers have not unfrequently obscured or omitted that to which they took exception, and some 
light is thus often thrown upon other phases of contemporary Palestinian or Jewish thought. While 
the orations themselves remind us of the old ‘Wisdom’ literature (Proverbs, Ben Sira, Wisdom), 
their combination with narrative will recall the interesting story of Ahikar. £ remains ‘apocryphal’ 
in so far as it was deliberately rejected by Jewish and Christian schools. It had indeed found a place 
in the Bible of the Greek-speaking Jews, and was familiar to Jews and Christians, either indirectly 
through Jos., or directly as a separate work. To the Christians the prominence of Zerubbabel must 
have been of no little interest (see $1, end). But the value of £ does not lie merely in this story. 
The book (or fragment) furnishes useful evidence for the criticism of the text and contents of the 
canonical passages, and illustrates methods of compilation and revision, swing of traditions, and play 
of motives. It clearly indicates the importance of the comparison of related traditions as apart from 
the ultimate question of the underlying facts, and shows, in conjunction with Jos., how a relatively 
straightforward account of history as in E-N may be the last stage in the effort to cut the knots 
formed by imperfect compilation. In its final form, the MT, the result of4 Rabbinical redaction 
(Margq., 29), is ascribed by Howorth to the School of Jamnia in the time of Rabbi Akiba PSEA; 
XXVi. 25), and although it is difficult to find decisive arguments in favour of this conjecture—or 
against it—it is not impossible that the chronicler S history, as it now reads, may be dated about the 
beginning of the Christian era. It is significant that it is wanting in the Syriac Peshitta. Such 
a view, it should be observed, no more expresses an opinion on the dates of the component sources 
or sections than it would were the work in question a composite and much edited portion of 


Mishnah or Midrash. 
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T j : { ss 
AND Josias held the passover in Jerusalem AND Josiah kept a passover unto the Lord in 1 


unto his Lord, and offered the passover the four- | 


2 teenth day of the first month; having set the 
priests according to their daily courses, being 
arrayed in their vestments, in the temple of the 

3 Lord. And he spake unto the Levites, the 
temple-servants of Israel, that they should hallow 
themselves unto the Lord, to set the holy ark of 
the Lord in the house that king Solomon the son 

4 of David had built: aud said, Ye shall no more 
have need to bear it upon your shoulders: now 
therefore serve the Lord your God, and minister 
unto his people Israel, and prepare you after your 

5 fathers’ houses and kindreds, according to the 
writing of David king of Israel, and according to 
the magnificence of Solomon his son: 

and stand- 
ing in the holy place according to the several 
divisions of the families of you the Levites, who 
minister in the presence of your brethren the 

6 children of Israel, offer the passover in order, and 
make ready the sacrifices for your brethren, and 
keep the passover according to the commandment 

7 of the Lord, which was given unto Moses. And 
unto the people which were present Josias gave 
thirty thousand lambs and kids, azd three thou- 
sand calves: these things were given of the king’s 
substance, 

according as he promised, to the peo- 

8 ple, and to the priests and Levites. And Helkias, 
and Zacharias, and Esyelus, the rulers of the 
temple, gave to the priests for the passover two 
thousand and six hundred sheep, avd three hun- 
dred calves. 

9 And Jeconias, and Samaias, and 
Nathanael his brother, and Sabias, and Ochielus, 
and Joram, captains over thousands, gave to the 
Levites for the passover five thousand sheep, avd 
seven hundred calves. 





Jerusalem: and they killed the passover on the 
fourteenth day of the first month. And he set 2 
the priests in their charges, and encouraged them 
to the service of the house of the Lord. 

And 3 
he said unto the Levites that taught all Israel, 
which were holy unto the Lord, Put the holy ark 
in the house which Solomon the son of David 
king of Israel did build; there shall no more be 
a burden upon your shoulders: now serve the 
Lord your God, and his people Israel. 

And 4 
prepare yourselves after your fathers’ houses by 
your courses, according to the writing of David 
king of Israel, and according to the writing of 
Solomon his son. And stand in the holy place 5 
according to the divisions of the fathers’ houses 
of your brethren the children of the people, and 
let there be for each a portion of a fathers’ house 
of the Levites. And kill the passover, and sanc- 6 
tify yourselves, and prepare for your brethren, 
to do according to the word of the Lord by 
the hand of Moses. And Josiah gave to the 7 
children of the people, of the flock, lambs and 
kids, all of them for the passover offerings, unto 
all that were present, to the number of thirty 
thousand, and three thousand bullocks: these 
were of the king’s substance. And his princes 8 
gave for a freewill offering unto the people, to 
the priests, and to the Levites. Hilkiah and 
Zechariah and Jehiel, the rulers of the house of 
God, gave unto the priests for the passover offer- 
ings two thousand and six hundred small cattle, 
and three hundred oxen. Conaniah also, and 9 
Shemaiah and Nethanel, his brethren, and Hasha- 
biah and Jeiel and Jozabad, the chiefs of the 
Levites, gave unto the Levites for the passover 
offerings five thousand small cattle, and five 
hundred oxen. So the service was prepared, 


10 And when these things | 


Josiah’s passover and death, the last kings of Judah, and the exile. Ch. i. = 2 Chron, xxxv. seq. (cf. 2 Kings 
xxiii. 2I-xxv. 30 and the relevant portions of Jeremiah), cf. Jos. Ant. x. 4 5-xi. 7 (who uses the canonical books, 
including Daniel, Z, and unknown sources). On the text and contents, see the Comm. on Chronicles, also, for the 
versions, Moulton, ZA TW, xix. 234 seqq. The whole chapter when compared with MT and & of Chron. and Kings 
furnishes an instructive illustration of the methods and merits of the translator. 

2. arrayed (écroAicpevovs), Cf. v- vii. 9. Perhaps an Aramaizing mistranslation (Nestle, 24). _ 
oy Ce arma. Ne Wethinim, Sanisteaaing of MT 0°20. Note the indirect narration in E and Chron. &. 
5. magnificence (ueyahedrnra), Ge (cf. S) and Chron. Gea 8.a xe:pds, perhaps interpreted ‘by the might’. Charles 


con}. "7 by for MT s3nzp2 (a repetition of 3n5), misread in Z as b593 (private communication). 


The paraphrastic 5-7 represent a rather different MT. oe +) 
8. Esyelus (Gi “os >), mg. Jehiel (after MT) ; perhaps Haziel is intended (Fr., Guthe; cf. 1 Chron. xxiii. 9). 
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were done, the priests and Levites, having the un- | and the priests stood in their place, and the 
leavened bread, stood in comely order according | Levites by their courses, according to the king's 
to the kindreds, commandment. And they killed the passover, 
and the priests sprinkled the blood, which they 
received of their hand, and the Levites flayed 
them. And they removed the burnt offerings, 
that they might give them according to the 

and according to the several | divisions of the fathers’ houses of the children of 
divisions by fathers’ houses, before the people, to | the people, to offer unto the Lord, as it is written 
offer to the Lord, as it is written in the book of | in the book of Moses. And so did they with the 


12 Moses: and thus did they in the morning. And | oxen. And'they roasted the passover with fire 


they roasted the passover with fire, as apper- | according to the ordinance: and the holy offer- 
taineth: and the sacrifices they sod in the brasen | ings sod they in pots, and in caldrons, and in 


13 vessels and caldrons with a good savour, and set | pans, and carried them quickly to all the children 


them before all the people: and afterward they | of the people. And afterward they prepared for 
prepared for themselves, and for the priests their | themselves, and for the priests; because the 


14 brethren, the sons of Aaron. For the priests | priests the sons of Aaron were busied in offering 


offered the fat until night: and the Levites pre- | the burnt offerings and the fat until night: there- 
pared for themselves, and for the priests their | fore the Levites prepared for themselves, and for 


15 brethren, the sons of Aaron. The holy singers | the priests the sons of Aaron. And the singers 


also, the sons of Asaph, were in their order, | the sons of Asaph were in their place, according 
according to the appointment of David, zo wzt, | to the commandment of David, and Asaph, and 
Asaph, Zacharias, and Eddinus, who was of the | Heman, and Jeduthun the king’s seer; and the 


16 king’s retinue. Moreover the porters were at | porters were at every gate: they needed not to 


every gate; none had need to depart from his | depart from their service, for their brethren the 
daily course: for their brethren the Levites pre- | Levites prepared for them. 


17 pared for them. Thus were the things that be- So all the service 


longed to the sacrifices of the Lord accomplished | of the Lord was prepared the same day, to keep 


18 in that day, in holding the passover, and offering | the passover, and to offer burnt offerings upon 


sacrifices upon the altar of the Lord, according | the altar of the Lord, according to the command- 


19 to the commandment of king Josias. So the | ment of king Josiah. And the children of Israel 


children of Israel which were present at that time | that were present kept the passover at that time, 
held the passover, and the feast of unleavened | and the feast of unleavened bread seven days. 


20 bread seven days. And such a passover was not | And there was no passover like to that kept in 


held in Israel since the time of the prophet | Israel from the days of Samuel the prophet ; 


21 Samuel. Yea, all the kings of Israel held not | neither did any of the kings of Israel keep such 


such a passover as Josias, and the priests, and the | a passover as Josiah kept, and the priests, and 
Levites, and the Jews, held with all Israel that | the Levites, and all Judah and Israel that were 
were present in their dwelling place at Jerusalem. | present, and the inhabitants of Jerusalem. In 





22 In the eighteenth year of the reign of Josias was | the eighteenth year of the reign of Josiah was 
23 this passover held. And the works of Josias were | this passover kept. 


24 ness. Moreover the things that came to pass in 


upright before his Lord with a heart full of godli- 


his days have been written in times past, concern- 
ing those that sinned, and did wickedly against 
the Lord above every people and kingdom, and 
how they grieved him exceedingly, so that the 
words of the Lord were confirmed against Israel. 





Io-12. A good example of misunderstanding and adjustment. Unleavened bread = commandment (Nix, for 
nyy¥), morning (cf. v. 50) = oxen (Pa, & in Z and Chron., for P32); good savour = fazs (edwdias for edodias [cf. A.V. 
mg.], & in Chron. «v#do6y ; a misunderstanding of the root ndy in ninz ¥23; for parallels, see Ecclus. xliii. 26, Ascens. 
fsaiah, AS 173 and haus ae ae Soc., 1901, p. 169). For Gi"’s text, see Torrey, 107. ' 

15, +0 wit , implying that these choir-masters were at Josiah’s passover (cf. Chron. @&) is of course er 

Zacharias, may be supported by 1 Chron. xv. 18, xvi. 5, where he ranks next to Aon ESCE Benvinser ee 74 

ee ae Rake avs os a ee pels (so & in Chron.) ; some MSS. of MT read ‘ seers FS Gat Chron xxv. I. 

‘ partly with reference to 1 Kings xiii. 2, 32 i ili : ition in 
Chron.). See further Nestle, 27; Torrey, 88 seq. ; anes 95 ihe Mi ae 


24. Better: ‘and the things pertaining to him had be itten in ti i 
aoae and the worinetse' (atk ae €n written in times past, on account of those ... and grieved 
exceedingly (Ga ev aioOqoer [cf. 3], Ge err), mg. sensibly; cf. Judith xvi. 17. 
confirmed (dv¢éorncay), a Hebraism, cf. Jer. xliv. 29. 
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25 Now after all these acts of Josias it came to 
pass, that Pharaoh the king of Egypt came to 
raise war at Carchemish upon Euphrates: and 
26 Josias went out against him. But the king of 
Egypt sent to him, saying, What have I to do 
27 with thee, O king of Judea? I am not sent 
out from the Lord God against thee; for my 
war is upon Euphrates: and now the Lord is 
with me, yea, the Lord is with me hasting me 
forward: depart from me, and be not against 
28 the Lord. Howbeit Josias did not turn back 
unto his chariot, but undertook to fight with 
him, not regarding the words of the prophet 
29 Jeremy spoken by the mouth of the Lord: but 
joined battle with him in the plain of Megiddo, 
and the princes came down against king Josias. 
3° Then said the king unto his servants, Carry me 
away out of the battle ; for 1 am very weak. And 
immediately his servants carried him away out 
31 of the host. Then gat he up upon his second 
chariot ; and being brought back to Jerusalem 
he died, and was buried in the sepulchre of his 
32 fathers. And in all Jewry they mourned for 
Josias; and Jeremy the prophet lamented for 
Josias, and the chief men with the women made 
lamentation for him, unto this day: and this was 
given out for an ordinance to be done continually 
33 in all the nation of Israel. These things are 
written in the book of the histories of the kings 
of Judza, and every one of the acts that Josias 
did, and his glory, and his understanding in the 
law of the Lord, and the things that he had done 
before, and the things now veczted, are reported 
in the book of the kings of Israel and Judah. 
And the people took Joachaz the son of 
Josias, and made him king instead of Josias his 
father, when he was twenty and three years old. 
35 And he reigned in Judah and in Jerusalem three 
months: and then the king of Egypt deposed 
36 him from reigning in Jerusalem. And he set a 
tax upon the people of a hundred talents of 
37 silver and one talent of gold. The king of Egypt 
also made king Joakim his brother king of Judzea 
38 and Jerusalem. And Joakim bound the nobles: 
but Zarakes his brother he apprehended, and 
brought him up out of Egypt. 
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35 
After all this, when Josiah had prepared the 20 
temple, Neco king of Egypt went up to fight 
against Carchemish by Euphrates: and Josiah 
went out against him. But he sent ambassadors 21 
to him, saying, What have I to do with thee, 
thou king of Judah? J come not against thee 
this day, but against the house wherewith I have 
war; and God hath commanded me to make 
haste: forbear thee from meddling with God, 
who is with me, that he destroy thee not. 

Never- 
theless Josiah would not turn his face from him, 
but disguised himself, that he might fight with 
him, and hearkened not unto the words of Neco, 
from the mouth of God, and came to fight in the 
valley of Megiddo. And the archers shot at 
king Josiah; and the king said to his servants, 
Have me away; for I am sore wounded. So 
his servants took him out of the chariot, and put 
him in the second chariot that he had, and brought 
him to Jerusalem ; and he died, and was buried 
in the sepulchres of his fathers. And all Judah 
and Jerusalem mourned for Josiah. And Jere- 
miah lamented for Josiah: and all the singing 
men and singing women spake of Josiah in their 
lamentations, unto this day ; and they made them 
an ordinance in Israel: and, behold, they are 
written in the lamentations. 


Now the rest of the 
acts of Josiah, and his good deeds, according to 
that which is written in the law of the Lord, and 
his acts, first and last, behold, they are written 
in the book of the kings of Israel and Judah. 
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Then the people of the land took Jehoahaz 2 Curon. 


the son of Josiah, and made him king in 861 
his father’s stead in Jerusalem. Joahaz was 2 
twenty and three years old when he began to 
reign; and he reigned three months in Jerusalem. 
And the king of Egypt deposed him at Jeru-3 
salem, and amerced the land in an hundred talents 
of silver and a talent of gold. And the king of 4 
Egypt made Eliakim his brother king over Judah 
and Jerusalem, and changed his name to Jehoi- 
akim. And Neco took Joahaz his brother, and 
carried him to Egypt. 





25. Jos. x. 5 1 explains the march of Neco as an attack upon the Medes and Babylonians who had overthrown 


Assyria. 
26. king of Egypt, based on a misunderstanding of ‘ 
27. upon Euphrates, similarly Jos. 

28. unto his chariot, mg. /7s chariot from him (Gt). 
undertook (so Jos., and & in Chron.), 
prophet. 


On the Median empire see /urod., pp. 11 ¢, 17 


29. princes came down; another misreading (oyawn y94 for p79 19") with 


see Torrey, 221 ; } 
Neco (so Jos.) misread (73) for 133) and plausibly expanded by the addition of the prophet’s name. 


é 


messengers’ (ny3N51). 


Charles conj. 2¥N' (private communication). 


which & Chron. and Jos. agree). 


30. host, better ‘line of battle’; apparently reading MD9Y9 for 73341. 


32. chief men; reading DW for OW. 
The dirge, according to Jos., was still extant. 
33. With the paraphrase cf. v. 42. 


34. Joachaz (i.e. Jehoahaz), but mg. Jeconzas (i. e. Jeconiah=Jehoiachin, v. 43), so G2 Hand Matt.i.11. Jos.x.5 2 


follows ¢ of Chron. with which cf. 2 Kings xxiii. 31-35. 


All the texts show some confusion here; see the comm. 


35. Judah, mg. /svael (G* LL) ; Gr, Jos. .. and MT (with &) omit. 


38. Hopeless confusion arising from misreadings of the 


MT. 
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39 Five and twenty years old was Joakim when 
he began to reign in Judzea and Jerusalem; and 
he did that which was evil in the sight of the 

40 Lord. And against him Nabuchodonosor the 
king of Babylon came up, and bound him with 
a chain of brass, and carried him unto Babylon. 

41 Nabuchodonosor also took of the holy vessels of 
the Lord, and carried them away, and set them 
up in his own temple at Babylon. 

42 But those 
things that are reported of him, and of his 
uncleanness and impiety, are written in the 
chronicles of the kings. 


43 And Joakim his son reigned in his stead: for 
when he was made king he was eighteen years 

44 old; and he reigned three months and ten days 
in Jerusalem; and did that which was evil before 
the Lord. 

45 So after a year Nabuchodonosor sent and 
caused him to be brought unto Babylon with 

46 the holy vessels of the Lord ; and made Sedekias 
king of Judzea and Jerusalem, 


when he was one 
and twenty years old; and he reigned eleven 

47 years: and he also did that which was evil in 
the sight of the Lord, and cared not for the 
words that were spoken by Jeremy the prophet 

48 from the mouth of the Lord. And after that 
king Nabuchodonosor had made him to swear 
by the name of the Lord, he forswore himself, 
and rebelled; and hardening his neck, and his 
heart, he transgressed the laws of the Lord, the 

49 God of Israel. Moreover the governors of the 
people and of the priests did many things 
wickedly, and passed all the pollutions of all 
nations, and defiled the temple of the Lord, 

50 which was sanctified in Jerusalem. And the 
God of their fathers sent by his messenger to 
call them back, because he had compassion on 
them and on his dwelling place. 

51 But they 
mocked his messengers; and in the day when 
the Lord spake wnto them, they scoffed at his 
prophets 

BD so far forth, that he, being wroth with 
his people for their great ungodliness, com- 
manded to bring up the kings of the Chaldeans 

53 against them; who slew their young men with 
the sword, round about their holy temple, and 


39 seqq. For Joakim’s history £ does not use the fuller & of Chron. 
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Jehoiakim was twenty and five years old when 5 
he began to reign; and he reigned eleven years 
in Jerusalem: and he did that which was evil in 
the sight of the Lord his God. Against him came 6 
up Nebuchadnezzar king of Babylon, and bound 
him in fetters, to carry him to Babylon. 

Nebuchad- 7 
nezzar also carried of the vessels of the house of 
the Lord to Babylon, and put them in his temple 
at Babylon. Now the rest of the acts of Jehoi- 8 
akim, and his abominations which he did, and 
that which was found in him, behold, they are 
written in the book of the kings of Israel and 
Judah: and Jehoiachin his son reigned in his 
stead. 

Jehoiachin was eight years old when he began 9 
to reign; and he reigned three months and ten 
days in Jerusalem: and he did that which was 
evil in the sight of the Lord. 


And at the return 1° 
of the yearking Nebuchadnezzar sent,and brought 
him to Babylon, with the goodly vessels of the 
house of the Lord, and made Zedekiah his bro- 
ther king over Judah and Jerusalem. 

Zedekiah was twenty and.one years old when 11 
he began to reign ; and he reigned eleven years in 
Jerusalem: and he did that which was evil in the 12 
sight of the Lord his God ; he humbled not him- 
self before Jeremiah the prophet speaking from 
the mouth of the Lord. And he also rebelled 13 
against king Nebuchadnezzar, who had made 
him swear by God: but he stiffened his neck, 
and. hardened his heart from turning unto the 
Lord, the Lord God of Israel. 

Moreover all the 14 
chiefs of the priests, and the people, trespassed 
very greatly after all the abominations of the 
heathen ; and they polluted the house of the 
Lord which he had hallowed in Jerusalem. And 15 
the Lord, the God of their fathers, sent to them 
by his messengers, rising up early and sending ; 
because he had compassion on his people, and on 
his dwelling place: but they mocked the messen- 16 
gers of God, and despised his words, and scoffed 
at his prophets, until the wrath of the Lord arose 
against his people, till there was no remedy. 
Therefore he brought upon them the king of the 17 
Chaldeans, who slew their young men with the 
sword in the house of their sanctuary, and had 
no compassion upon young man or maiden, old 
man or ancient: he gave them all into his hand. 


Jos. incorporates material from Jer. and 


elaborates the traditions ; cf. Dan. i. 1 seq. On the text see further Torrey, 89. 


43. Joakim, an error for Jehoiachin. 
eighteen, mg. eight (Gk UL 8). 
49. and passed all, mg. even above all (G*). 
50. messenger ; read the plural, as in wv. 51. 
xxix. 19, &c.) is wanting. 


51. in the day, a misreading, Di'2 for D'i2 (‘despised ’). 
24 


The Jeremian ‘rising up early and sending’ (mbvy nown, cf. Jer- 


2 CHRON. 


) aa ee eee 


Espras 


spared neither young man nor maid, old man 
nor child; but he delivered all into their hands. 
54 And they took all the holy vessels of the Lord, 
both great and small, with the vessels of the 
ark of the Lord, and the king’s treasures, and 
55 carried them away unto Babylon. And they 
burnt the house of the Lord, and brake down 
the walls of Jerusalem, and burnt the towers 
56 thereof with fire: and as for her glorious things, 
they never ceased till they had brought them all 
to nought: and the people that were not slain 
57 with the sword he carried unto Babylon: and 
they were servants unto him and to his children, 
till the Persians reigned, to fulfil the word of the 
58 Lord by the mouth of Jeremy: Until the land 
hath enjoyed her sabbaths, the whole time of her 
desolation shall she keep sabbath, to fulfil three- 
score and ten years. 


2: Inthe first year of Cyrus king of the Persians, 
that the word of the Lord by the mouth of 
Jeremy might be accomplished, the Lord stirred 
up the spirit of Cyrus king of the Persians, and 
he made proclamation through all his kingdom, 
and also by writing, saying, Thus saith Cyrus 
king of the Persians; The Lord of Israel, the 
Most High Lord, hath made me king of the 


to 


w 
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And all the vessels of the house of God, great 18 
and small, and the treasures of the house of the 
Lord, and the treasures of the king, and of his 
princes ; all these he brought to Babylon. And 19 
they burnt the house of God, and brake down the 
wall of Jerusalem, and burnt all the palaces thereof 
with fire, and destroyed all the goodly vessels 
thereof. 

And them that had escaped from the 20 
sword carried he away to Babylon; and they 
were servants to him and his sons until the reign 
of the kingdom of Persia: to fulfil the word of 21 
the Lord by the mouth of Jeremiah, until the 
land had enjoyed her sabbaths: for as long as 
she lay desolate she kept sabbath, to fulfil three- 
score and ten years. 


Ezral 


Now in the first year of Cyrus king of Persia, 1 
that the word of the Lord by the mouth of Jere- 
miah might be accomplished, the Lord stirred up 
the spirit of Cyrus king of Persia, that he made 
a proclamation throughout all his kingdom, and 
put zt also in writing, saying, Thus saith Cyrus 
king of Persia, All the kingdoms of the earth 
hath the Lord, the God of heaven, given me; 


Ls) 


53. child, MT WwW (? ‘aged’, cf. Ar. wathwath, ‘weak, impotent’). 
54. the vessels, mg. ¢he arks of the Lord (&*“, S$); based upon a confusion of 7318 (‘treasure’) and j)N. 


56. Zz¢. ‘and they made an end of spoiling . . .” (cuvereheoay . . . 


treated as 53 (‘made an end of ’) 1p. 


axypeoa); MT b> 5S (‘ail the goodly . . .’) 


that were not slain: rods éniAolrous dniyayev pera (G4 amo, cf. 1) pougaias. ‘the people that were left he led 


away with the sword’. 


58. The passage (see Jer. xxv. 12, xxix. 10 ; Lev. xxvi. 34 seq.) is treated as a quotation (cf. comm. on E ix. 11 seq.) ; 


on the statements, see Torrey, 286 n. 2. 


The decree of Cyrus and the return under Sheshbazzar, ii. 1-15 =2 Chron. xxxvi. 22 seq., E i.; cf. Jos. Anz. xi. 1. 


(a) The compiler passes over the years of exile, ignores the tradition of the Median empire represented in Daniel, and C 


proceeds to the first year of Cyrus the Persian, the divinely-appointed agent inspired to fulfil the prophecy of Jeremiah 
i His decree (to be contrasted with vi. 24 seqq.) has a marked 


Jewish tinge, as is recognized even by those who accept it as mainly genuine (Ewald, 49; Sellin, Stud. 154; Holzhey, 


(see Jer. xxiv. 6, xxv. 12 Seq., Xxix. 10-19, Xxxill. 10-13). 


14), and should be compared with those of Darius (Z iv.) and Artaxerxes (viii. 8 seqq.), and with the royal decrees in 
the ‘canonical’ and ‘apocryphal’ Esther; see Torrey, 144 n. 12, 158. The place of Cyrus in Jewish tradition (see 
Is. xli. 25, xliv. 28, xlv. 1-13) has been idealized; the story of Bel and the Dragon reveals another view of his 


character. 


He was not a monotheist, nor did he fulfil all the expectations of the prophecies. On the other hand, the 


parallels between his ‘cylinder Inscription’ and Is. xliv. 28-xlv. 4 (see Kittel, ZA TW, xviii. 149 seqq.) could suggest 
that the biblical writers had been directly influenced by the inscription of this patron of the Babylonian gods. 
Tradition is embellished further in Jos., who refers to a prophecy of Jeremiah heralding the rebuilding of the Temple 


(x. 7 3, xi. 11-2; cf. on v. 61), and attri 


ibutes the enthusiasm of Cyrus to his perusal of the prophecies of Isaiah 


cf. similarly Alexander the Great and Daniel, xi. 8. 5, § 337). : : 
: (0) The section E i.-vi. is mainly from the chronicler (Driver, Zz¢. 545 seq.), and while Chron. itself can be 


controlled by the parallel portions of Samuel and Kings, 


independent testimony of Haggai and Zech. i—viii, From a s 


the Temple at Jerusalem was first begun in the reign of Darius, (as in 1 ; 
derable body of exiles having as yet returned (as in E i. seq., Z iv—v. 6), that no serious 


and that no separation from the heathen of the land had as yet led to the 
See, in the first instance, Schrader, 460-504, and for fuller 


‘remnant’ of Judah, no consi 
Samaritan hostility had as yet arisen, ; 
inauguration of a Jewish ‘congregation’ or “church. 
details Zu¢rod. § 4 (11). 


the criticism of this section rests upon internal data and the 


tudy of these prophecies it is urged that the rebuilding of 
and not Cyrus (as in E iii.), that the builders were the 


On the text of ii. 1-15 see the comment., Moulton, ZA 7 W, xix. 243 seqq., and Torrey, 120 seqq. 


II. 3. Most High, MT ‘God of Heaven’, so also in vi. 31, vill. 19, 21. 
drawn from the numerous and often noteworthy variations in the form 0 
W, xix. 226 seqq. The title ‘Most High’ (tuoros = DY) recurs frequently in Daniel 
and in Jubilees; more rarely in the Pentateuch (6) ; 
bserves that it was most used in the second cent. B.C. e ( 
nos. 9 and (with a review of F. Cumont’s Hypsistos) 19; J. Skinner, 


data see Moulton, ZA7VW, 

(14 times), Psalms (21), Ecclus. (48), 
R. H. Charles, /zdilees, pp. Ixvi, 213, who o 
title see E. Schiirer, Zzeolog. Lit.-zezt., 1897, 


Genesis, 270 seq. 


Definite conclusions can with difficulty be 
f the Divine name; for a summary of the 


see the details in 
On the Greek 
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ve 
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4 whole world, and commanded me to build him 
5 a house at Jerusalem that is in Judea. If there- 
fore there be any of you that are of his people, 
let the Lord, even his Lord, be with him, and 
let him go up to Jerusalem that is in Judzea, and 
build the house of the Lord of Israel: he is the 

6 Lord that dwelleth in Jerusalem. Of such there- 
fore as dwell in divers places, let them that are 

7 in his own place help each one with gold, and 
with silver, with gifts, with horses also and cattle, 
beside the other things which have been added 
by vow for the temple of the Lord which is in 
Jerusalem. 

8 Then the chief of the families of Judah and of 
the tribe of Benjamin stood up; the priests also, 
and the Levites, and all they whose spirit the 
Lord had stirred to go up, to build the house for 
the Lord which is in Jerusalem. 

9 And they that 
dwelt round about them helped them in all things 
with silver and gold, with horses and cattle, and 
with very many gifts that were vowed of a great 
number whose minds were stirred up ¢herezo. 

10 King Cyrus also brought forth the holy vessels 
of the Lord, which Nabuchodonosor had carried 
away from Jerusalem, and had set up in his temple 

11 of idols. Now when Cyrus king of the Persians 
had brought them forth, he delivered them to 

12 Mithradates his treasurer, and by him they were 
delivered to Sanabassar the governor of Judea. 

13 And this was the number of them: A thousand 
golden cups, a thousand cups of silver, censers of 
silver twenty nine, vials of gold thirty, and of 
silver two thousand four hundred and ten, and 

14 Other vessels a thousand. So all the vessels of 
gold and of silver were brought up, even five 


5. people. ‘+ ‘who desireth to go up’; cf. v. 8, viii 


I ESDRAS 2, 4-14 








and he hath charged me to build him an house 
in Jerusalem, which is in Judah. Whosoever 3 
there is among you of all his people, his God 
be with him, and let him go up to Jerusalem, 
which is in Judah, and build the house of the 
Lord, the God of Israel, (he is God,) which is in 
Jerusalem. And whosoever is left, in any place 4 
where he sojourneth, let the men of his place help 
him with silver, and with gold, and with goods, 
and with beasts, beside the freewill offering for 
the house of God which is in Jerusalem. 


Then 5 
rose up the heads of fathers’ Zouses of Judah and 
Benjamin, and the priests, and the Levites, even 
all whose spirit God had stirred to go up to build 
the house of the Lord which is in Jerusalem. 
And all they that were round about them 6 
strengthened their hands with vessels of silver, 
with gold, with goods, and with beasts, and with 
precious things, beside all that was willingly 
offered. 

Also Cyrus the king brought forth the 7 
vessels of the house of the Lord, which Nebu- 
chadnezzar had brought forth out of Jerusalem, 
and had put them in the house of his gods; even 8 
those did Cyrus king of Persia bring forth by the 
hand of Mithredath the treasurer, and numbered 
them unto Sheshbazzar, the prince of Judah. 
And this is the number of them : thirty chargers 9 
of gold, a thousand chargers of silver, nine and 
twenty knives ; thirty bowls of gold, silver bowls 10 
of a second sort four hundred and ten, and other 
vessels a thousand. All the vessels of gold and 11 
of silver were five thousand and four hundred. 


- 10 seq. 


let the Lord, mg. /et his Lord be, &c. (G®), cf. Chron. Vane his God. 

the Lord that dwelleth, cf. E R.V. mg.: he is the God which . . . (with omission of the brackets). 
7. horses, reading V2) for Wi) (cf. v. 9); perhaps wrongly, see Torrey, 121. 

added by vow (or ‘in accordance with vow’), cf. v. 9, viii. 13, and see ZA TW, xix. 231. 


g. in all things, $53, for MT 53. 


of a great number, reading ap) (i.e. ‘with precious things zz abundance’) in place of the incorrect sab 


(‘beside’). 


10. holy vessels. For the rendering cf. i. 45, vi. 18, 26; Dan. i. 2 (MS. 87) and Moulton, ZATV, xix. 228 seq. 
There is an obvious effort to link the new Temple with that of Solomon (cf. similarly the Register of the exiles in 


v. 1-46), but the details are intricate. 
xxxvl. 7, Dan. i. 2; wanting in 2 Kings). 
Xxlv. 13 seq., a doubtful passage, see the comm.). 


Some of the Temple-vessels were removed in the reign of Jehoiakim (2 Chron. 
Later, in the time of Jehoiachin a// were cut up or carried away (2 Kings 
In Zedekiah’s time, nevertheless, many evidently were left (Jer. 


xxvii. 16 seqq., xxviii. 3), and a prophecy of their removal also promises their restoration, although this latter feature 


is absent from &’s text (xxvii. 16-22). 


Finally, at the fall of Jerusalem they were broken up and removed (2 Kings 


XXV. 13-17, Jer. lil. 17 seqq.). (The evidence in Judith iv. 1-3 for a return of exiles and vessels in the time of Nebu- 
chadrezzar and the high-priest Joakim can hardly be discussed.) The sacrilegious use of the vessels by Belshazzar 
was avenged by the division of the Babylonian empire among the Medes and Persians, and Darius became king 
(Dan. v.). The tradition of their restoration in the reign of Cyrus clearly conflicts with Z iv. 44, 57, where Darius 
effects what Cyrus had been unable to accomplish, and this belief can hardly have been current among those who 


knew of their return as described in E i. 


Moreover, the prophets Hag. and Zech. (time of Darius) do not imply that 


the vessels had been restored; E received rich supplies (£ viii. 17), and returned with gifts something over £2,500,000 


in value (Meyer, 69 seq.). 


But in the story of N the Temple appears to be neglected and poor, and Is. lx. 5~7 look 


forward to wealthy gifts. Another aspect is presented when it is supposed that the Temple-furniture had been concealed 
(see 2 Macc. ii. 4-8; Afoc. Baruch, ed. Charles, vi. 7 seqq., Ixxx. 2, and p. 168). ee 


12. Sanabassar (&‘), mg. Samanassar (G® in v. 14, but ‘Sanamassar ’ here). 
see Guthe (SS07) and Torrey, 136 seq. See below, vi. 18. 


On the numerous variant forms 


13 seq. On the variations in this passage see Torrey, 123 seq., 138 seq. 


Ezra 1 


Espras 


15 


16 


17 


18 


I ESDRAS 2. 15-18 


thousand four hundred threescore and nine, and 
were carried back by Sanabassar, together with 


them of the captivity, from Babylon to Jeru- 
salem. 


But in the time of Artaxerxes king of the Per- 
sians Belemus, and Mithradates, and Tabellius, 
and Rathumus, and Beeltethmus, and Samellius 
the scribe, with the others that were in com- 
mission with them, dwelling in Samaria and 
other places, wrote unto him against them that 
dwelt in Judza and Jerusalem the letter follow- 
ing: To king Artaxerxes our Lord, Thy servants, 
Rathumus the storywriter, and Samellius the 
scribe, and the rest of their council, and the judges 
that are in Ccelesyria and Pheenicia. 


Be it now 
known to our lord the king, that the Jews that 
are come up from you to us, being come unto 


All these did Sheshbazzar bring up, when they 
of the captivity were brought up from Babylon 
unto Jerusalem. 


Ezra 4 


And in the reign of Ahasuerus, in the begin- 6 
ning of his reign, wrote they an accusation against 
the inhabitants of Judah and Jerusalem. 

And in the days of Artaxerxes wrote Bishlam, 7 
Mithredath, Tabeel,and the rest of hiscompanions, 
unto Artaxerxes king of Persia ; and the writing 
of the letter was written in the Syrian character, 
and set forth in the Syrian tongue. Rehum the 8 
chancellor and Shimshai the scribe wrote a letter 
against Jerusalem to Artaxerxes the king in this 
sort: then wrote Rehum the chancellor, and Shim- 9 
shai the scribe, and the rest of their companions ; 
the Dinaites, and the Apharsathchites, the Tar- 
pelites, the Apharsites, the Archevites, the Baby- 
lonians, the Shushanchites, the Dehaites, the 
Elamites, and the rest of the nations whom the 
great and noble Osnappar brought over, and set 
in the city of Samaria, and in the rest of the 
country beyond the river, and so forth. This is 
the copy of the letter that they sent unto Arta- 
xerxes the king; Thy servants the men beyond 
the river, and so forth. Be it known unto the 
king, that the Jews which came up from thee are 
come to us unto Jerusalem; they are building 


15. Neither MT nor the explicit Z supports the conjecture (Meyer, 193; cf. Holzhey, 15 seq., Davies, 47) that 


Sheshbazzar returned to prepare the way for Zerubbabel. 


The opposition in the reign of Artaxerxes, ii, 16-30 = E iv. 7-24 (Aramaic), cf. Jos. Azz. xi. 2 1-2. 


(a) This passage cannot, in either E or £, come between the reigns of Cyrus and Darius. 


There is an obvious 


gap after v. 15, and Jos., who ingeniously changes Artaxerxes into Cambyses, avoids it by an introduction (§ 19 seq., 
to be compared with § 88=£ v. 72 seq.), and ends with the statement of a delay of nine years (including 6 of 


Cambyses, 2 of Darius). 


The passage has hardly ‘strayed’ to its 


place in E (Davies, 84) ; it is not indispensable in 


E, whereas in Z it is a necessary link between the return of Sheshbazzar and the tradition in iii. seq. Various attempts 
have been made to show that it is in its true position before the accession of Darius, whether by identifying the latter 
with D. II, or, like Josephus, by treating Artaxerxes as a mistake for Cambyses (cf. Sellin, Winckler, Torrey, and see 


references by Howorth in PSBA, xxiil. 313, 319, 


and Jampel, i. 


103 seqq., ii. 97 seq.). These only cut the knot. 


Allowance must be made for a compilation based on a particular though erroneous theory of the Median and Persian 
kings (see Torrey, 38, 286, 302), but the real difficulty is the occurrence of this document relating to the time of 


Artaxerxes immediately after the reign of Cyrus. 


(2) The text in £ is certainly from an Aramaic original. 
but the transliteration in 16 and (with a doublet) 25; 


*recorder’) in 17, 25, 


On its place, see further below, p. 56, and Jxtrod. § 5 (2). 


Note the translation of DYO 2Y2 ‘story-writer’ (mg. 
the different renderings in EG (e.g. ev 


eipnvn for MT Bishlam, & Belemus, v. 16) ; and such variant renderings as ‘ cities’ (v. 22 for ‘ provinces’), ‘passage’ 
(v. 24 and Jos. § 25; son for MT pbn ‘portion’). £, although free and paraphrastic, preserves (as noticed by Volz, 


14090) some better readings: ‘our lord, the king’ (vv. 17 seq., 21 cf. vi. 8; 
ae “ ‘ 146, 186; £*° prefixes “peace ’); ‘books’ (v. 21), ‘the Jews’ (v. 23). 
so in vv. 25 seq., 28, the references to the Temple in vv. 18, 20, and 
In the MT 7 and 8 imply ¢wo letters, but the relationship 1s 


usage), ‘be it now known’ (v. 18, see Torrey, 
Sometimes, however, decision is difficult; sc 
especially the introduction compared with E iv. 6-11. 


not clear; both 84 and 104 (ending ‘and now’ as in v. II) point to 


in agreement with Aramaic diplomatic 


the immediate commencement of a letter. The 


(Hebrew) reference to Ahasuerus (Xerxes) in v. 6 (cf. the story of Esther) is wanting in Z, although v. 16 (end) seems 


to represent MT 
(the reference to 
The intricacies may be due 


E vi. below), partly also to the revision of Z after E and the reverse. 
Hebrew) takes care to state that the document was in Ar 


64, and v. 17 covers MT vv. 8 (end), 9 (omitting the names after ‘ Dinaites’, £ ‘ judges’), and 10 
‘beyond the river’). Thus £ v. 18 begins the letter and corresponds to MT 12 (ct. 114 with 10 b). 
partly to the compiler’s effort to quote a source and also to use it in his narrative (cf. on 


It is noteworthy that E (where i.iv. 6 is in 


amaic and needed translating (vv. 7 and 18 R.V. mg.) ; this 


is ignored in Z, as also is the debatable wibD in £ ix. 48. See further the comment. and Torrey, 172 seq., 178 seqq., 


Bayer, 33 seq- 


i ici i i : > ‘Transpotamia’) represents the 
17. Celesyria and Phenicia. The geographical term in MT (‘Transflumen’, * Transp 
ance province west of the Euphrates, and to this the earlier use of the term Coelesyria (before the first cent. B.C.) 


corresponds. £’s rendering (contrast EG’s literal 


geography of Palestine and Syria was unfamiliar (Torrey, 83). 


and Moab ; 


mépav Tod rorauov) may point to an 


Egyptian locale where the 
Jos. names Syria and Phoenicia, and adds Ammon 


cf. perhaps Tobiah the Ammonite and Sanballat (if a native of Horonaim). 


27 


Ezra 1 


12 


Espras 
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Jerusalem, do build that rebellious and wicked 
city, and do repair the marketplaces and the 
walls of it, and do lay the foundation of a temple. 


19 Now if this city be builded and the walls chereof 


be finished, they will not only refuse to give 
tribute, but will even stand up against kings. 


20 And forasmuch as the things pertaining to the 


21 


22 


temple are now in hand, we think it meet not to 
neglect such a matter, but to speak unto our lord 
the king, to the intent that, if it be thy pleasure, 
search may be made in the books of thy fathers : 
and thou shalt find in the chronicles what is 
written concerning these things, and shalt under- 
stand that that city was rebellious, troubling both 


23 kings and cities: and that the Jews were rebel- 


lious, and raised always wars therein of old time; 
for the which cause even this city was laid waste. 


24 Wherefore now we do declare unto thee, O lord 


25 Phoenicia. 


27 


the king, that if this city be builded again, and 
the walls thereof set up anew, thou shalt from 
henceforth have no passage into Ccelesyria and 
Then the king wrote back again to 
RKathumus the storywriter, and Beeltethmus, and 
Samellius the scribe, and to the rest that were in 
commission, and dwelt in Samaria and Syria and 


26 Phoenicia, after this manner: I have read’ the 


epistle which ye have sent unto me: 
therefore 
I commanded to make search, and it hath been 
found that that city of old time hath made in- 
surrection against kings ; and the men were given 
to rebellion and war therein: and that mighty 
kings and fierce were in Jerusalem, who reigned 
and exacted tribute in Ccelesyria and Phcenicia. 


28 Now therefore I have commanded to hinder 


29 this order ; 


those men from building the city, 


and heed to 
be taken that there be nothing done contrary to 
and that those wicked doings pro- 


3° ceed no further to the annoyance of kings. Then 


king Artaxerxes his letters being read, Rathu- 
mus, and Samellius the scribe, and the rest that 
were in commission with them, removing in haste 
unto Jerusalem with horsemen and a multitude 
of people in battle array, began to hinder the 
builders ; and the building of the temple in Jeru- 


18. lay the foundation . . 
20. temple . 
(&*4 om.) may mean that the writers are in the king’s 
“our salt is the . 


xd (‘be full, complete ’). 


a tradition of the building of the 











the rebellious and the bad city, and have finished 
the walls, and. repaired the foundations. 


Be it 
known now unto the king, that, if this city be 
builded, and the walls finished, they will not pay 
tribute, custom, or toll. and in the end it will 
endamage the kings, Now because we eat the 
salt of the palace, and it is not meet for us to see 
the king’s dishonour, therefore have we sent and 
certified the king; that search may be made in 
the book of the records of thy fathers: so shalt 
thou find in the book of the records, and know 
that this city is a rebellious city, and hurtful unto 
kings and provinces, and that they have moved 
sedition within the same of old time: for which 
cause was this city laid waste. 


We certify the 
king that, if this city be builded, and the walls 
finished, by this means thou shalt have no portion 
beyond the river. 

Then sent the king an answer 
unto Rehum the chancellor, and to Shimshai the 
scribe, and to the rest of their companions that 
dwell in Samaria, and in the rest of the country 
beyond the river, Peace, and so forth. The letter 
which ye sent unto us hath been plainly read 
before me. And I decreed, and search hath been 
made, and it is found that this city of old time 
hath made insurrection against kings, and that 
rebellion and sedition have been made therein. 
There have been mighty kings also over Jeru- 
salem, which have ruled over all she country 
beyond the river ; and tribute, custom, and toll, 
was paid unto them. Make ye now a decree to 
cause these men to cease, and that this city be 
not builded, until a decree shall be made by me. 
And take heed that ye be not slack herein: why 
should damage grow to the hurt of the kings? 


Then when the copy of king Artaxerxes’ letter 
was read before Rehum, and Shimshai the scribe, 
and their companions, they went in haste to 
Jerusalem unto the Jews, and made them to cease 
by force and power. 


Then ceased the work of 


+» kal vaoy UmoBdddovrac (BA; bmep3ddXovra Oewedrovory, L). _ 
-- in hand (évepyeirar ra Kara rov vadv), lit. ‘are being urged on’. MT Now because 


- - - palace 


service, or have entered into a covenant with him, or (reading 
- . 5 Nestle, Strack) receive the dues of the palace or temple (cf. 


~ apparently rests upon some confusion of nop (‘salt’), with naxdp (‘work of’), 


E vii, 22, 1 Macc. x. 29, xi. 35). 
nbn (‘the matter of’), or perhaps 


In any case the reference to the Temple here and in v. 18 is noteworthy; either it may 
be part of a deliberate aim to introduce allusions to the Temple (see Bayer, 
Temple in the time of Artaxerxes. 

§ 5 ¢), and the text in MT may be explained by the fact that, while 


87 seqq., 94 seq., 102), or there was 
The latter finds independent support (see Zztrod. 
in Z and E Sheshbazzar had returned to rebuild 


the Temple, in E only is there an account of the commencement of the work and the delay. See also Juérod. 1 5 seq. 
23. Rather ‘rebellious and still continuing sieges therein from of old’ (Ball). ; 


30. horsemen, &c.; 


MT force (dt. ‘arm’) and power (lit. ¢ strength’ or ‘army’). 


Cf. the situation in N iv. aioe 


Ezra 4 
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salem ceased until the second year of the reign 


the house of God which is at Jerusalem ; and it 
of Darius king of the Persians. 


ceased unto the second year of the reign of 
Darius king of Persia. 


31 Nowking Darius made a great feast unto all his subjects, and unto all that were born in his house, 


2 and unto all the princes of Media and of Persia, and to all the satraps and captains and governors 
3 that were under him, from India unto Ethiopia, in the hundred twenty and seven provinces. And 


when they had eaten and drunken, and being satisfied were gone home, then Darius the king went 
into his bedchamber, and slept, and awaked out of his sleep. 


4 _ Then the three young men of the body-guard, that kept the king’s person, spake one to another : 
5 Let every one of us say one thing which shall be strongest: and he whose sentence shall seem wiser 
than the others, unto him shall Darius the king give great gifts, and great honours in token of 


The Story of the Three Pages and the Decree of Darius, iii. 1-v. 6, wanting in E; see Jos. xi. 3 2-6. 

(a) This section, famous for the Praise of Truth and for the familiar though often misquoted saying in iv. 41, is the 
centre of the problems of Z. The story, well-known to early Christian Fathers and Synoptists, appears to be a piece 
of popular literature (cf. Susanna, Bel and the Dragon), not originally connected with Zerubbabel (see iv. 1 35085) 
Although ascribed to the early part of the reign of Darius (iv. 43, v. 6), it was evidently not written for the present 
context, which, indeed, it throws into great chronological confusion (see iv. 44, 57; Vv. 2, 55,71, 73). In fact, the name 
Apame (iv. 29) suggests the time of Darius III (Codomannus), and the original scene, not laid in Babylon (iv. 57, 61), 
though ostensibly in Susa, was probably Egypt (so most scholars) or Antioch in Syria (Marq. 66). The orations 
are not distinctively biblical. That on drink stands in contrast, e.g. to Prov. xxiii. 29-35, Ecclus. XXxxi, 25-30 ; and iv. 20 
and 39 do not necessarily indicate any acquaintance with Gen. ii. 24 and Deut. x. 17 respectively. Allusions to 
Samson (so Lupton) are not obvious in iv. 17, 24, 26. The religious colouring is weak, but has been deepened by 
translators (see iv. 35 seq., 41, 59). Even the fine Praise of Truth seems to be an early addition: it is loosely 
appended to the paean of women, which, again, is out of touch with O.T. thought. Yet, even though the story be 
somewhat removed from biblical ideas, it may still be Jewish. The Praise of Truth, for example, may be a specimen 
of Palestinian wisdom (Zunz), and although Volz (1493) thinks it shows contact with Alexandrian religious philosophy, 
Torrey (46 seq.) fails to find anything ‘hellenistic’ or suggestive of the influence of Greek literature or philosophy. — 

(4) Ewald has suggested a connexion with the Sibylline books (iii. 293 seq.), where allusion is made to Persian 
kings inspired by dreams to further the restoration of the Temple. This is as little convincing or helpful as the alleged 
parallel between the questions debated by the Three Pages and the propositions put to the Jewish elders in the Letter 
of Aristeas. On the other hand, the opening of the story is clearly reminiscent of Est. i. 1-3; lll. 9 seems to be 
connected with Dan. vi. 2 (Torrey, 48), and several other interesting points of contact with Esther and Daniel 
have been noticed by Bayer (ilo seqq.). Lagarde (Mitthezl. iv. 358) conjectured that the story once followed 
after Dan. vi.1. It is not improbable that the compiler identified Darius with the Mede in Dan. v. 31 (Hitzig, Reuss), 
and Biichler (51) further points out that Daniel’s prayer in the first year of Darius (ix.) knows of no earlier return of 
exiles and may be associated with Z’s story of Zerubbabel, which is placed in the king’s second year. The story 
contains data which ignore and exclude £ ii. 1-15 (note that Cyrus follows Darius in the book of Daniel). The land, 
‘is waste and is partly occupied by Edomites who had burned the Temple. Neither exiles nor Temple-vessels had as 
yet returned, and now for the first time the favour of Persia had been gained and permission was given to return. 
For some reason Cyrus had been unable to fulfil his vow, and that of Darius is virtually a duplicate. It is, as Ewald 
(129) trenchantly observes, ‘as if these kings had been in the habit of thinking of the God of Israel and the fate of 
his people at every critical moment of their lives, and the history of the whole world had strictly hinged in consequence 
upon the changes of its lot’. Ewald, however, accepts the decree of Cyrus, and this leaves no room for that of Darius, 
which is as credible, in itself, as that of the other Persian kings. See below, p. 32. E 

(c) It is very generally agreed that, with the exception of v. 1-6, the section was probably or certainly tele 
in Greek. But signs of a Hebrew original have been noticed by Schrader, Renan, Ball, and especially Jahn, me 
offers a Hebrew retranslation (177-88). Torrey (20-25, 37-61) argues for a Hebrew or Aramaic original, on t - 
grounds of internal linguistic features, antecedent probability (viz. the close connexion between v. 1-6 and the en 
of iv.), and the characteristic interest in the ecclesiastical bodies (iv. 51-56). He notices several caer eae 
(Gag: use of rére, Aram. PIN ; FpEaro, w), and concludes that the Story of the Three Pages wn Aramaic, an 
metrical (p. 47); vv- 43-46 were also in Aramaic, but the sequel in Hebrew (pp. 29 seq., 58). ee (123 seqq.) 
agrees, but urges that the whole of iii. and iv. was in Aramaic. See further Torrey’s retranslation an — (50 ey 
and below on iv. 42 seqq. Jos. reproduces the section, with a necessary introduction to account for the presence ei 
Zerubbabel; he seems to have used a slightly different version (Biichler, 57 seqq., 100; see on iil, 3). An mA ie 
version is given in the Latin summary ee by ee ee Stud. = 5 ae Bee cited as Lag.), and in 

i iichler. seqq., 62 seq., 100 seq.). or other witnesses see on Iv. 36, 41, 59. ; ; 
se eee Sesaiien kat é€umvos éyévero, ‘lay down and was oe ; Ae eéurvos mie as 
‘wide-awake’ (J. C. Lawson, Mod. Gr. Folklore, pou: poe ae a een LEN beset tae aye Se oe 
vi. 1), and was the first to suggest the orations and to promise and s Aides ee here 
seems to be hinted at in iv. 42 (whelw trav yeypaypévov). On the other han H E does n ie eee a hie 
came from the king, who is asleep (vv. 8 seq., 13). Jahn proposes to read evumves {p. 177 bee Belts ee e 
j at the original Aramaic text read: ‘(v. 3)... Darius... slept. (wv. 4) en stood on 
te eee fieewe: yn py) three young guardsmen (who protected the person of the king: a gloss), and 
they said... .’ 

bes thing (Adyor), i.e. sentence, as in v. 16. 
strongest (imepioxicer), i.e. shall prevail. 
ona), i.e. argument. . - \ se , : 

Reais, me tae TANG. (v. 6) kai ropgtpav mepiBaricba; Jos. § 35 mxntr prov moppipay evdicacta. Cf. 

Dan, v. 7- 
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6 victory: as, to be clothed in purple, to drink in gold, and to sleep upon gold, and a chariot with 
» bridles of gold, and a headtire of fine linen, and a chain about his neck: and he shall sit next to 
8 Darius because of his wisdom, and shall be called Darius his cousin. And then they wrote every 
g one his sentence, and set to their seals, and laid zhe writing under king Darius his pillow, and said, 
When the king is risen, some shall give him the writing ; and of whose side the king and the three 
princes of Persia shall judge that his sentence is the wisest, to him shall the victory be given, as it is 
10,11,12 written. The first wrote, Wine is the strongest. The second wrote, The king is strongest, The 
third wrote, Women are strongest: but above all things Truth beareth away the victory. 
13. Now when the king was risen up, they took the writing, and gave it unto him, and so he read it: 
14 and sending forth he called all the princes of Persia and of Media, and the satraps, and the captains, 
1g and the governors, and the chief officers; and sat him down in the royal seat of judgement; and the 
16 writing was read before them. And he said, Call the young men, and they shall explain their own 
17 sentences. So they were called, and came in. And) they said unto them, Declare unto us your 
mind concerning the things ye have written. 
18 Then began the first, who had spoken of the strength of wine, and said thus, O sirs, how exceeding 
1g strong is wine! it causeth all men to err that drink it: it maketh the mind of the king and of the 
fatherless child to be all one; of the bondman and of the freeman, of the poor man and of the rich: 
20 it turneth also every thought into jollity and mirth, so that a man remembereth neither sorrow nor 
21 debt: and it maketh every heart rich, so that a man remembereth neither king nor satrap; and it 
22 maketh to speak all things by talents: and when they are in their cups, they forget their love both 
23 to friends and brethren, and a little after draw their swords: but when they awake from their wine, 
24 they remember not what they have done. O sirs, is not wine the strongest, seeing that it enforceth 
to do thus? And when he had so spoken, he held his peace. 
41,2 Then the second, that had spoken of the strength of the king, began to say, O sirs, do not men 
3 excel in strength, that bear rule over the sea and land, and all things in them? But yet is the king 
stronger: and he is their lord, and hath dominion over them; and in whatsoever he commandeth 
4 them they obey him. If he bid them make war the one against the other, they do it: and if he 
5 send them out against the enemies, they go, and overcome mountains, walls, and towers. They 
slay and are slain, and transgress not the king’s commandment: if they get the victory, they bring 
6 all to the king, as well the spoil, as all things else. Likewise for those that are no soldiers, and 
have not to do with wars, but use husbandry, when they have reaped again that which they had sown, 
7 they bring it to the king, and compel one another to pay tribute unto the king. And he is but one 
8 man: if he command to kill, they kill; if he command to spare, they spare; if he command to 
smite, they smite ; if he command to make desolate, they make desolate; if he command to build, 
9, 10 they build ; if he command to cut down, they cut down; if he command to plant, they plant. So 
_ all his people and his armies obey him: furthermore he lieth down, he eateth and drinketh, and 


g. some (i.e. they) shall give, dacovow. © dabimus. 
three princes, cf. Est. i. 14 (G, but MT 7, as in & viii. 11). 
as it is written, Jahn restores according to his writing. 
12. above all things . . . (imep d€ mavta . . .), i.e. ‘Truth is victor over all’ (Torrey, p. 24, cf. by nso). ‘The 
third appears to have a double thesis to maintain, thus interfering with the symmetry’ (Lupton). 
13. Qk" ‘writings’, and similarly in v. 15. 
14. G&* om. satraps. Cf. Dan. iii. 2 for this list. 
15. sat; LS they sat. 
seat of judgement (xpnyariornpie), council-chamber (cf. A.V. mg.). 
16. he, GS they. 
17. they said, # he said, &* £* and the king said. 
18. L guam (+facile £*; cito Lag.) praeualet (L¢ vincit) vinum omnibus hominibus (© omnes homines) gud bibunt 


zllud. 
21. speak .. . by talents, G+ kai mdvra did ypappdrer rove? Srav dé rivet. 
; 23. ae G® eyepOdoww, GA yernOdow, G* yévovrar, LS ef cum digesseret vinum et surrexerint (Lag. cum a vino 
uerint .. .). 
24. &* how is not wine . . ., cf. iv. 12, 32. 
IV. 2. that bear . . ., rather ‘in bearing rule .. .’ 
3. their lord, G4 lord of all, cf. A.V.; & rex autem super omnia praecellit, £°. . . super fortis est 
and hath ... them, ¢k* om. u ‘ . 
obey, GPS evaxovovow, i" avros, dxovovet Tov évds, Gr moujoovory (cf. L Lag. faciunt); %°om.‘andin ... him’. 
5. as well the spoil... G kai (A+6éca) éav rpovopetowow kal ra dda rdvra (i.e. ‘and if they raid— and all else’ [in 


like manner]), % they bring to the king whatsoever they spoil. Torrey (52) conjectures a confusion of Aram. 4nx ‘take’ 
and “nw ‘other’. 


7. but one man, mg. ove and alone; & kat adros ef (UePab4” cfs) udvos eori. il ith i 
52. who would join the words to v. 6). ( ) novos eoriv, cf. Josh. xxii, 20, Judith i. 11 (so Torrey, 


8. G om. fin v. 8 seq. G* om. etrev épnpdcat epnuodow. Cf. generally Dan. v. 19. 
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11 taketh his rest : and these keep watch round about him, neither may any one depart, and do his own 
12 business, neither disobey they him zz anything. O sirs, how should not the king be strongest seeing 
that in such sort he is obeyed? And he held his peace. i 
13 Then the third, who had spoken of women, and of truth, (this was Zorobabel) began to speak. 
14 Osirs, is not the king great,and men are many, and wine is strong? who is it then that ruleth them, 
15 or hath the lordship over them? are they not women? Women have borne the king and all the 
16 people that bear rule by sea and land. Even of them came they: and they nourished them up that 
17 planted the vineyards, from whence the wine cometh. These also make garments for men; these 
18 bring glory unto men ; and without women cannot men be. Yea, and if men have gathered together 
gold and silver and every other goodly thing, and see a woman which is comely in favour and beauty, 
19 they let all those things go, and gape after her, and even with open mouth fix their eyes fast on her ; 
20 and have all more desire unto her than unto gold or silver, or any goodly thing whatsoever. A man 
21 leaveth his own father that brought him up, and his own country, and cleaveth unto his wife. And 
22 with his wife he endeth his days, and remembereth neither father, nor mother, nor country. By this 
also ye must know that women have dominion over you: do ye not labour and toil, and give and 
23 bring all to women? Yea, a man taketh his sword, and goeth forth to make outroads, and to rob 
24 and to steal, and to sail upon the sea and upon rivers; and looketh upon a lion, and walketh in the 
25 darkness ; and when he hath stolen, spoiled, and robbed, he bringeth it to his love. Wherefore a man 
26 loveth his wife better than father or mother. Yea, many there be that have run out of their wits for 
27 women, and become bondmen for their sakes. Many also have perished, have stumbled, and sinned, 
28 for women. And now do ye not believe me? is not the king great in his power? do not all regions 
29 fear to touch him? Yet did I see him and Apame the king’s concubine, the daughter of the illus- 
30 trious Bartacus, sitting at the right hand of the king, and taking the crown from the king’s head, 
31 and setting it upon her own head ; yea, she struck the king with her left hand: and therewithal the 
king gaped and gazed upon her with open mouth: if she laughed upon him, he laughed also: but 
if she took any displeasure at him, he was fain to flatter, that she might be reconciled to him again. 
32 O sirs, how can it be but women should be strong, seeing they do thus ? 
33. Then the king and the nobles looked one upon another: so he began to speak concerning truth. 
34 O sirs, are not women strong? great is the earth, high is the heaven, swift is the sun in his course, 
for he compasseth the heavens round about, and fetcheth his course again to his own place in one 
35 day. Is he not great that maketh these things? therefore great is truth, and stronger than all 


13. odrés eorw Zop., GULCS +the son of Salathiel, Lag. +of the house of David, of the tribe of Judah, cf. v. 5. 
The identity of the unknown third youth (note v. 58), thus parenthetically introduced, is stated also by &* in v. 61, 
by 2° in 33, 43, 58, and by Jos. regularly after iv. 4o. 

14. isnot ... && by omitting the negative, makes the statement, and joining the verse on to v. 15, reads ‘have 
not women borne the king? and all the people . . . land were even of them’. 

men are many, or are mighty, see Torrey, 24, 53. 
From v. 14 seq. Biichler (61 seq.) conjectures that the first and second orations have been transposed; cf. August. 
de Civ. Dei, xviii. 36 ‘quum reges unus dixisset, alter vinum, tertius mulieres,’ &c. 
17. garments .. . glory, probably a doublet (Torrey). 
18, and see. . ., &* do they not love (cf. A.V.). 
comely ... beauty cadyy .. . ro kdAXet, an evident sign of translation (Torrey, 53)- : 

21. endeth his days, && dfinow riv Wuynv; or ‘loseth his life’ (Ball, who cfs. Gen. xxxv. 18 Gk); otherwise ‘. . . for 
the sake of (3 misunderstood) his wife’ (Jahn, 178), or ‘abandoneth himself’ (Torrey, 53, cf. 3). Jos. § 52 ai ras uyas 
aguéva per’ adtay (dEvodpev kai, see Niese) xaprepodper, 

22, ye must know... . over you, &" ‘we... us’. ; 

23. make outroads, (&®" é£odeve (cf. 1 Macc. xv. 41); Gk4 eis e€odiav, UL ‘to waylay’, % ‘to travel’. 

and to steal, &* om. < ei ; a : 

24. looketh upon (i.e. faces or confronts), Ur Gewpet, L contemntt, Lag. vidit; Treuenfels conj. Onpevet, ‘ hunts’. 

25. Wherefore, /z¢, ‘and’, similarly in vv. 35 (‘therefore’), 49 (‘moreover ’). 

27. stumbled, Gk? éopddnoay, Gk eopdynoay (cf, L), S ‘erred’, 

28. do ye not, &&" ‘if ye’. 

29. I see him and, Torrey, 339 conj. / myself (avrés) saw «+ . ; . re 

the illustrious Bartacus. i Bapraxov (BA; Bafaxov, L; paBeCaxov, Jos. ; Bezacis, Bezzachi, Lat.; r-b-’-’r-t-k. 
S$) rod Oavpacrov (Oepaciov Jos.,? a proper name, cf. Gayudowos, Herod. vii. 194). The reference may be to no 
historical person (Bayer, 116), or to Apame daughter of the satrap Artabazos III, or of the Bactrian satrap Spitamenes ; 
the former was given to Ptolemy Lagos, the latter to Seleucus Nicator. Thus the story may relate to Egypt or to 
Antioch, and date from the time of Darius III, Codomannus (c. 300 B.C.). See further, Marg. 65 seq. 5 Torrey, 
40 seqq., 54, 102; Josippon (Biichler, 66 n. 2) would make Apame the daughter of Axios (?) the Macedonian. 
o. struck, && épdmfev, ‘was slapping’. adie “p 

44 thecewithal, Aa mpos ast and moreover’ (Lupton, cf. uv 10), or, ‘and in spite of this’ (Torrey, 25, 54). 

33. one upon another, G&® eis [érepos mpds, A] roy repo ; Git ér, ro érépw (see Torrey, 54g). 

35. maketh, rather ‘doeth’; the reference 1s transferred from the Sun to the Deity (see esp. Jos.). 

therefore, «ai, rather ‘ but’, 
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36 things. All the earth calleth upon truth, and the heaven blesseth her : all works shake and tremble, 
37 but with her is no unrighteous thing. Wine is unrighteous, the king is unrighteous, women are 
unrighteous, all the children of men are unrighteous, and unrighteous are all such their works ; and 
38 there is no truth in them ; in their unrighteousness also they shall perish. But truth abideth, and 
39 is strong for ever; she liveth and conquereth for evermore. With her there is no accepting of 
persons or rewards ; but she doeth the things that are just, and refraineth from all unrighteous and 
40 wicked things; and all men do well like of her works. Neither in her judgement is any unrighteous- 
ness; and she is the strength, and the kingdom, and the power, and the majesty, of all ages. Blessed 
41 be the God of truth. And with that he held his tongue. And all the people then shouted, and said, 


Great is truth, and strong above all things. a 
42 Then said the king unto him, Ask what thou wilt more than is appointed in writing, and we will 
give it thee, inasmuch as thou art found wisest ; and thou shalt sit next me, and shalt be called my 


36. calleth upon, A.V. mg. pratseth the truth, Lag. invocat ; Athanasius, Or. 7/.c. Arian. ii. xx, quotes the passage 
(‘all ... tremble’), and argues that if all the earth ‘praiseth’ (iuvet) the Demiurge and Truth, the former is the 
Logos. 
e works, épya, perhaps originally ‘created things ’ (Torrey), Lag. guae mouentur trement. 

with her (so Jos.), but 427 (mg.) is a well attested reading and refers to the Deity as in v. 35 (see Torrey, 55). 

37. and there is, Torrey (25) conj. ‘if («¢) there is . . .’ 

38-40. See Cyprian, Z¢. Ixxiv., August. de Civit. Ded, xviii. ch. 36. 

38. for evermore, cis rév aidva rod aiévos, a Semitism. 

39. rewards, (k® duahopa (cf. LS), G" diapGopd; Torrey, 56a, compares 2 Chron. xix. 7. 

and refraineth, similarly &* 1° Lag.; the text implies a misunderstanding of the comparative particle: ‘things 
that are just ~ather than all . . . (Fr., Ball, Torrey, 25, 56). 

do well like, ciSoxotc, cf. Matt. iii. 17. 

40. she, airy; G&* airjs ‘hers’; read perhaps a’ry ‘to her’ (cf. Lag. zpsz). With the doxology cf. 1 Chron. xxix. 11, 
Dan. ii. 37, Matt. vi. 13. 

Blessed . . ., or, since Truth is praised, restore ‘blessed of God be Truth’ (Torrey, 56). 

4l. Gt Meyddn f adjOera al brepioxver; L magna est veritas et praevalet (+ omnibus). There is no good authority 
for the erroneous fraevalebzt. Jos. ignores the saying. Cyprian (Zf. Ixxiv. 9) quotes it as veritas manet et invalescet. 
August. (de Civ. Dei, xviii. 36) refers to this passage as a prophecy of Christ. See further, for citations, Pohlmann, 
263 seq. 

The appendix on Truth (vv. 33-41) does not seem to be part of the original story ; one may perhaps compare the 
various embellishments in the story of Ahikar. André (192) points out parallels in the praise of Wisdom and refers to 
Wisd. iii. 9, where Truth has a deeper mystical signification as though synonymous with the God of Truth. 

The decree of Darius and the return of Zerubbabel, iv. 42-v. 6. (a) The vow of Darius practically duplicates that 
of Cyrus, and both kings are curiously associated with the capture of Babylon in Jos. x. 11 4. That Cyrus was unable 
to fulfil his vow need not imply, as Biichler supposes, the existence of some specific tradition; it may be merely an 
attempt to justify this story of Darius, see /z¢rod. p. 16. In any case the return of exiles under Zerubbabel in the reign 
of Darius (v. 6) is complicated by the references in v. 7 seqq. (E ii. seq.) to that of Cyrus. Since ii. 1-15 seems to be 
incomplete, it has been urged that the gap between Ei. and ii. may be filled, partly at least, by & v. 1-6, reading Cyrus 
for Darius in v. 2 and adjusting or omitting v. 6 (see Ewald, 86; the comm. of Bertheau and Ryssel ; Sellin, Szzd., 
112 seq.; Davies, 49 seq.). Against this see Schrader, 482 n. 4, It is otherwise held that v. 1-6 refer to a return, 
perhaps under Joakim (see v. 5), in the reign of Darius (De Saulcy and Kaulen [so Nikel, 52, 126]; Schrader; 
Reuss; Ryle, 15; André, 137-40). But it has been shown by Schrader (/oc. cit.) and Torrey that this passage cannot 
be severed from the close of iv, and that both are of Semitic origin. The relationship between E i. and £ iv. v. 1-6, 
7 seqq. (E ii.) thus becomes more difficult, and Torrey (followed by Kent) would treat the Story of the Three Youths 
as an (Aramaic) interpolation in the (Hebrew) history of the time of Cyrus. Hence iv. 43-7, 57-61, and v. 6a are 
regarded as redactional, linking the interpolated Darius story with the main narrative. The latter thus comprises 
E i. (Z ii. 1-15), & iv. 47 a, 48 a (‘and Cyrus the king wrote . . .’), 48 6-56, 62 seq., v. I seqq. (with Cyrus in v. 2, 
and in v. 6 reading only ‘in the second year of the reign of Cyrus, king of Persia, in the month . . .’); see Torrey, 
Journ. Bibl. Lit., xvi (1897), 168 seq., Ezra Stud., 26, 32 seq., 58, 133; Kent, 340 seq. This would represent an 
earlier stage than the MT, but still furnishes a narrative, which both scholars regard as unhistorical, and which has 
been expanded by transferring E iv. 7 seqq. from its incorrect position before the reign of Darius to one equally 
incorrect in £ ii. 16 seqq. 

(4) Although the effort has been made to link together traditions of Cyrus and Darius, the interpolation-hypothesis 
brings fresh difficulties. The Story of the Three Pages (iii. I-iv. 41), whatever its true origin and form, can only 
have been used because of its sequel. True, it could only have been inserted here, but a compiler was under no 
obligation to insert it, and the exhibition of rhetorical skill evidently served his purpose. The royal favour once 
obtained is turned to good account (cf. Est. v.), and unless the story had been already connected with Jewish history 
it is difficult to explain its presence. Only the fact that it deals with Darius and not Cyrus explains its survival, and 
the confusion arising from the effort to combine it with the history of the exiles is evidence of deliberate method. On 
these grounds, then, we have a bona-fide tradition—not necessarily a valuable one—of a return in the reign of Darius. 
Hence it is that ii. 16 seqq. seek to explain the delay between the time of Cyrus (who belongs to the past, li, 30, iii. 1 
iv. 44, 57) and that of Darius, and that Darius is represented partly as initiating (iv. 43, 47-56) and partly as endorsing 
(iv. 44, 57, see vi. 34) the return of the Jews. The whole is the result of a compromise. iv. 43-6 (Aramaic 
Torrey, 29 n. 13) and 57-61 (Hebrew, zd. 59) bear no resemblance to redactional patches (against Torrey, 57 seqq.). 
They actually being new details (the valuable v. 45), and vv. 44, 57, by ignoring the return of the vessels in ii. 10-15 
link conflicting traditions, but do not link an otherwise unnecessary interpolation with the tradition which runs through 
E i-iii, Besides, it is not clear that the gap between E i. and ii. is filled by Torrey’s restoration (see Bayer, 134) or 
that the attempt to fill it is (in view of the development of the Cyrus-tradition) at all necessary. It may be concluded, 
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43 cousin. Then said he unto the king, Remember thy vow, which thou didst vow to build Jerusalem 
44 in the day when thou camest to thy kingdom, and to send away all the vessels that were taken out 
of Jerusalem, which Cyrus set apart, when he vowed to destroy Babylon, and vowed to send them 
45 again thither. Thou didst also vow to build up the temple, which the Edomites burned when Judea 
46 was made desolate by the Chaldeans. And now, O lord the king, this is that which I require, and 
which I desire of thee, and this is the princely liberality that shall proceed from thee: I pray there- 
fore that thou make good the vow, the performance whereof thou hast vowed to the King of heaven 
with thine own mouth. 
47 Then Darius the king stood up, and kissed him, and wrote letters for him unto all the treasurers 
and governors and captains and satraps, that they should safely bring on their way both him, and 
48 all those that should go up with him to build Jerusalem. He wrote letters also unto all the 
governors that were in Ccelesyria and Phcenicia, and unto them in Libanus, that they should bring 
49 cedar wood from Libanus unto Jerusalem, and that they should build the city with him. Moreover 
he wrote for all the Jews that should go out of his realm up into Jewry, concerning their freedom, 
50 that no officer, no governor, no satrap, nor treasurer, should forcibly enter into their doors; and that 
all the country which they occupied should be free to them without tribute ; and that the Edomites 
51 should give over the villages of the Jews which then they held: and that there should be yearly 
52 given twenty talents to the building of the temple, until the time that it were built; and other ten 
talents yearly, for burnt offerings to be presented upon the altar every day, as they had a command- 
53 ment to offer seventeen: and that all they that should come from Babylonia to build the city should 
54 have their freedom, as well they as their posterity, and all the priests that came. He wrote also Zo 
55 give them their charges, and the priests’ vestments wherein they minister; and for the Levites he 
wrote that their charges should be given them until the day that the house were finished, and 
57 Jerusalem builded up.. And he commanded to give to all that kept the city lands and wages. He 
sent away also all the vessels from Babylon, that Cyrus had set apart ; and all that Cyrus had given 
in commandment, the same charged he also to be done, and sent unto Jerusalem. 
58 Now when this young man was gone forth, he lifted up his face to heaven toward Jerusalem, and 
59 praised the King of heaven, and said, From thee cometh victory, from thee cometh wisdom, and 
60 thine is the glory, and I am thy servant. Blessed art thou, who hast given me wisdom: and to thee 
61 I give thanks, O Lord of our fathers. And so he took the letters, and went out, and came unto 
62 Babylon, and told it all his brethren. And they praised the God of their fathers, because he had 


therefore, that Z iii. 1-v. 6 furnish a distinctive tradition of some return in the reign of Darius in accordance with 
his decree in vv. 48-56. See further on vi. seq. 
On the text of iv. 42 seqq., see especially Torrey, 125 seqq. 


. Remember, G&* + O king. 
a he vowed ee Babylon, $% om.; Gaab (see Fr.) and Torrey conj. ‘when he began’ (jpéato) ; L cum excideret 


(desolavit) B. Jos. § 58 omits all reference to Cyrus—‘the vessels which Neb., having pillaged, carried to B.’ 
45. Edomites, cf. viii. 69. &°® “Iovdaior ; & Leg. ‘. . Chaldei cum desolata esset Iudea.’ Fr. cites MS. 44: ... 


everrupice NaB. See Introd.§ 5 f.. 
46. O lord the king, cf. Dan. iv. 24. ; gene 
and this is the .. .; ‘and since such munificence is thine (Torrey, 29 n. 13). 


er wed, lit. ‘the vow which thou didst vow.’ k 
dee tteis, lit. ‘the teers ’, viz. which he desired. The reference is naturally to Darius and Zerubbabel ; but on 
the theory that the story is an interpolation, Cyrus writes for Sheshbazzar (Torrey, Kent). 
48. The grant of wood; see v. 55. : fs 
49. enter ... doors. According to Jos. § 61 the royal taxes are remitted, cf. E vil. 24. 
50. Edomites (k® Chaldeans). Jos. adds the Samaritans and people of Coelesyria. | 
51. twenty talents, i" $ + ‘of silver’. Jos. reads ‘ fifty’, but omits the numbers in v. 52. 


temple, ré iepdv, probably pbs m2; for Son E usually has vads. 
52. and other .. . yearly, Gi & & at end of verse, perhaps rightly. 
seventeen should probably be omitted (Lupton, 69; Torrey, 127). 
53. The reference to freedom seems out of place, see Biichler, 98 seq., 
priests...) tov. 5 


4. 
i . GX SoOjvar. aera t: ; 
Ces gars In ie Eos § 62 has ‘for the Levites, the musical instruments (ra dpyava) wherewith they 


i >’ “With the interest in the Levites, cf. E vii. 24, and especially N X29 2 
ee Pcie) the city; Jos. + ‘ and the temple’: on his paraphrase of the verse, see Biichler, 99 n. 3. 
58. toward Jerusalem, cf. Dan, vi. 10, Tob. iii. 11 seq. With the prayer cf. E vii. 27 Dan. ii, 19, 20, 23. ae. 
g. Ge ‘counsel (Bovd7) and wisdom and victory, and thine is the glory’; so L*, transposing eel aw 
3 ) ne : 
‘victory’. Origen, Hom. zx. in [osuam, quotes from ‘Esdras’: ‘a te Domine est victoria et ego servus Fi 


dictus es Deus veritatis’ (cf. v. 40). 


60. give thanks, rather ‘praise’. my 
62. God of their fathers, cf. E vil. 27, vill. 28, x. II. 


who joins the last words (‘and for all the 
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63 given them freedom and liberty to go up, and to build Jerusalem, and the temple which is called by 
his name: and they feasted with instruments of music and gladness seven days. 5 ; 

5 x After this were the chiefs of fathers’ houses chosen to go up according to their tribes, with their 
2 wives and sons and daughters, with their menservants and maidservants, and their cattle. And 
Darius sent with them a thousand horsemen, till they had brought them back to Jerusalem safely, 

3 and with musical instruments, tabrets and flutes. And all their brethren played, and he made them 


go up together with them. ie ; 
4 And these are the names of the men which went up, according to their families amongst their 
5 tribes, after their several divisions. The priests, the sons of Phinees, the sons of Aaron: Jesus the 
son of Josedek, the son of Saraias, and Joakim the son of Zorobabel, the son of Salathiel, of the 
6 house of David, of the lineage of Phares, of the tribe of Judah; who spake wise sentences before 
Darius the king of Persia in the second year of his reign, in the month Nisan, which is the first 


month. Ezra 
7 And these are they of Jewry that came up | Now these are the children of the province, 2 1 


63. which is called... Gt 06 dvopdobn 16 dvopa adtod er’ aird ; a Hebraism, cf. 2 Chron. vi. 33, vil. 14, & vi. 33- 
feasted, Jos. § 66 rv dvdxrnow Kai maduyyeveciay Ths marpidos EopracovTes. 


V. 2. brought ... back, G4 droxaracrijcat, Gk’ droxaracknvacat. RS 
safely, mg. w7th peace, a literal rendering in the Greek of the Hebrew term. For the escort, cf. E viii. 22, 
N ii. 9. 
3. and all. . ., & MSS. nos. 55, 58 omit ‘and’; the brethren were naturally the musicians, cf. v. 42 below. 
he made. .., Gi" ‘they’. Restore perhaps (after Torrey, 130) ‘played and were sending them (on their way) 
as they went up’. Cf. Jos., and possibly (so Lupton) Tertullian, De Cor. Mz/it. ix. ‘facilius cum tympanis et tibiis 
et psalteriis revertens de captivitate Babyloniae quam cum coronis’, &c._ 

4. Cf. viii. 28; the ¢7Zéa/ arrangement also recalls E’s twelve lay-families. 4 te 

5. Read ‘of the priests’ (Torrey, 131), cf. E viii. 2, where also priests are mentioned first (cf. E iil. 2, but contrast 
Vet y.Va2)s 

ee (Phinehas), the son (@&" $) + of Eleazar the son of Aaron (Gt). : ; 

and Joakim the son of Z. &' 6 cai Z., thus identifying, cf. Zer. and Sheshbazzar in vi. 18. This genealogy 
conflicts with that of Zerubbabel in 1 Chron. iii. 19 seqq., and Joakim the priest was the son of Jeshua (N xii. 10, 26). 
Some (e.g. Fr., Reuss) accept Joakim as the original hero of the story in iii. seq. and as the leader of a return in the 
reign of Darius. Biichler (56) would read ‘and Zer. the son of Shealtiel the son of Joakim’ (i.e. the king), 
corresponding to Jeshua the grandson of the priest Seraiah. Similarly Bayer (121 seq.) who also reads ‘ Jeshua the 
son... of Seraiah, the son of Phinehas, the son of Aaron the priest’. Torrey (131) suggests ‘and there rose up 
with him Zer.’ (13 OP", cf. ii. 8). This is attractive but seems rather abrupt. The analogy of E viii. 2 would suggest 
the presence of priestly and Davidic representatives. Such is the confusion, however, in the history of the return that 
‘Joakim the son of’ may conceivably be an insertion on the view that Zer. (identified with Sheshbazzar) had already 
led a return in the time of Cyrus. On the intricacies see /ztvod. p. 15 seq. 

6. which is. . ., rather ‘on the first of the month’ (Fr.; Jahn; Torrey, 27, 61). The date is properly not that 
when Zer. gained the king’s ear (cf. N ii. 1, also the first month), but of the departure (see Z viii. 6), and, although 
it conflicts with v. 57, the mention of the year is presupposed by the reference in v. 47. Note the care to give dates 
in E vii. 7 seq., viii. 31, &c. 


__The Register of the Return. v. 7-46 = E ii, N vii. 6-73; Jos. xi. 3 10 merely gives a brief summary. This list 
is the foundation-stone of the canonical post-exilic history, its authenticity a matter of keen dispute among those 
who have investigated this period, its essential trustworthiness accepted even by those who reject almost all that 
remains for the time of Cyrus (£ i—iv. 5). Its problems involve the entire structure of E-N. It is the list of those 
who returned ‘every man to his own city’ (£ v. 8), thus connecting in the most realistic manner the large community 
(the £aha/) which returned to the land of their ancestors with the pre-exilic population. It is no less closely connected 
with subsequent events in E-N; note the families in Ezra’s band several decades later (see on £ viii. 28-40), the 
enumeration in £ ix. 21 seqq., the signatories of the covenant (N x.), and the various lists in N xii. Asa whole the 
list may be likened to the register of the children of Israel before the Exodus (Gen. xlvi. 8-27) and after the settlement 
(Num. xxvi. 1-51, I Chron. ii.-viii.), 

As a Register of the Return it ignores both the many Jews who had never left Palestine or who may have fled 
(perhaps temporarily) into Egypt, and the South Judaean families who had moved northwards into the neighbourhood 
of Jerusalem (1 Chron, ii.). Confining itself to the deportation by Nebuchadrezzar it ignores other returns (on the 
assumption that Zech. vi. 9 seq. do not represent an isolated occurrence). It implies the possibility of a very easy 
settlement by the exiles among the people of the land (contrast the tradition in Z iv. 50); and the manifest improbability 
that the families could return after many years each to its old abode cannot be explained away (with Meyer, 151, and 
others) in view of the explicit statements in v. 46 seq. Moreover, the list includes the common people (see 2 Kings 
xxiv. 14-16), numbers Zerubbabel alone among the Davidic descendants, and apparently excludes guilds of artisans 
(2 Kings, Z.c.). Although the numbers (v. 41) have been skilfully defended, considerable perplexity is caused by 
the place-names enumerated (see Elhorst, 7. 7. xxix, 97 seq.; Kosters ib. xxx, 499 seq., xxxi, 531; Nikel, 57 seq.). 
Whether the list enumerates families carried off at the exile or applies to the new settlers—and those who accept the 
list are divided on this very important question—it is very difficult to account for the absence of some places (Nikel 
54 seq.) and the presence of others (Meyer, 105 seqq., 190). Moreover, the list implies a careful retention of the 
various local origins and divisions of the ecclesiastical and lay families during the years of exile, although once in 
Palestine there are, as is to be expected, continual changes and developments (Kosters, E Bi. col, 1483, § 8). No 
doubt some of the personal names are old, but it is improbable that such family-names as Jeshua, Pahath-moab, Elam 
Bigvai (better Bagoi Z v. 14), and Aspadath (Z Aspharasus v. 8) are of pre-exilic date. it also assumes the existence 
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I ESDRAS 5, 7-13 


from the captivity, where they dwelt as strangers, 
whom Nabuchodonosor the king of Babylon had 
carried away unto Babylon. 


And they returned 
unto Jerusalem, and to the other parts of Jewry, 
every man to his own city, who came with Zoro- 
babel, with Jesus, Nehemias, and Zaraias, Resaias, 
Eneneus, Mardocheus, Beelsarus, Aspharasus, 
Reelias, Roimus, azd Baana, their leaders. The 
number of them of the nation, and their leaders: 
the sons of Phoros, two thousand a hundred 
seventy and two: the sons of Saphat, four 


ro hundred seventy and two: the sons of Ares, 


If 


12 


13 


seven hundred fifty and six: the sons of Phaath 
Moab, of the sons of Jesus and Joab, two thou- 
sand eight hundred and twelve: 

the sons of 
Elam, a thousand two hundred fifty and four: 
the sons of Zathui, nine hundred forty and five: 
the sons of Chorbe, seven hundred and five: the 
sons of Bani, six hundred forty and eight: the 
sons of Bebai, six hundred twenty and three: 


that went up out of the captivity of those which 
had been carried away, whom Nebuchadnezzar 
the king of Babylon had carried away unto 
Babylon, and that returned unto Jerusalem and 
Judah, every one unto his city; which came with 
Zerubbabel, Jeshua, Nehemiah, Seraiah, Reelaiah, 
Mordecai, Bilshan, Mispar, Bigvai, Rehum, Ba- 
anah. The number of the men of the people of 
Israel : 

the children of Parosh, two thousand 
an hundred seventy and two. 


Ezra 2 


The children of 4 


Shephatiah, three hundred seventy and two. 
The children of Arah, seven hundred seventy 
and five. The children of Pahath-moab, of the 
children of Jeshua azd Joab, two thousand eight 
hundred and twelve. The children of Elam, a 
thousand two hundred fifty and four. The chil- 
dren of Zattu, nine hundred forty and five. The 
children of Zaccai, seven hundred and threescore. 
The children of Bani, six hundred forty and two. 
The children of Bebai, six hundred twenty and 


of trustworthy genealogies (v. 37 seqq.) which apparently were not preserved at Babylon, but were cherished by the 
natives of Judah. Such lists as are incorporated in Chron. (especially 1 Chron. xxiv., which has several points of 
resemblance with the E-N lists) are on critical grounds practically valueless for the pre-exilic age, and it is necessary, 
therefore, to suppose that—if the great list is genuine—the older genealogical records have disappeared (see Meyer, 
140, 160 seqq.). On the other hand, one important list which vitally conflicts with this is preserved in Neh. iii., and, 
as Ed. Meyer was the first to observe, testifies to the prominence of an indigenous population, secular and ecclesiastical, 
wherein the presence of the South Judaean groups may be recognized. But that list testifies also to the weakness of any 
body of Babylonian exiles; see J/utrod. § 5 (c). 

While this list forms the backbone of the biblical post-exilic history and is in a context where the events are 
closely interconnected (viz. the generous decree, the great return, the steps to reorganize religious conditions), the 
evidence of Haggai and Zechariah (520 B.C.) renders the whole context untrustworthy (so even Meyer, pp. 49, 73, 
98 seq., 191). These prophets ignore the presence of this great community (see /z¢vod. § 4. II.), and the successful 
opposition as described in Z v. 66 seqq. ‘shows how small a number had really returned’ (G. A. Smith, Jerusalem, 
ii, 298 seq.). Certain considerations might support the genuineness of the list and its context (see Davies, 14, 80 ; 
Torrey, 144), but the weight of evidence, and the recognition that the list has been subsequently ‘edited’ (Holzhey, 15; 
Davies, 51), or may comprise the result of several returns between 538 and 520 or 516 (Sellin, Sev. 7, Stud. 42, 108 seq., 
115, 158), indicate that whatever return or returns took place the list and the context describe events in such a way 
that the historical facts cannot be recovered by any internal criticism of the narratives. : 

The list appears in the account of Nehemiah (c. 444) where it is treated as that of ‘the children of the province’, 
and should incorporate those native families who had separated from the heathen (Z vii. 6. 13); see Jntrod. p. 9. 
On internal grounds N vii. (not necessarily in its present form) appears to be its earlier form, and it is noteworthy 
that Z and to a greater extent E show traces of some adjustment of the list to the history before the building of the 
Temple (see below). On the minutiae of the list, see Smend (who notes frequent agreement with N, so also Bayer, 38) 5 
Moulton, ZA TW, xix, 246 seq.; Meyer, 141 seqq., and Bayer, 42 seqq., and, besides the comm., the several articles in 
E Bi. The readings in the R.V. mg., with the identifications of the more difficult names, have been omitted in the 
notes here and in the other lists, viii. 29 seqq., ix. 19 seqq., &C. 

7. captivity .. ., Gt ris aiywadaoias tis maporxias (Ck* dmoixeotas). : ; 

8. The leaders are twelve in number (cf. the tribes, and see on v. 4) through the insertion of Eneneus (= Nahamani 
N vii. 7). N@ reads ‘who came with Zer. and Jeshua and Neh.: Azariah . . . Mispereth, Ezra, Bigvai ... Baanah, 
Masphar’; cf. the old view that the return of Zer. was contemporary with that of N or E (see Introd. p. 10 a). 
Among the important variants are E Zaraias (E Seraiah, N Azariah); Resaias (E Reelaiah, N Raamiah, see 
E Bi., 3997); Beelsarus (EN Bilshan, see E Bi., 574); Aspharasus (? Pers. Aspadata ; Marq. 35) 3, Reelias (ees 
Reelaiah, EN Bigvai); Roimus (E Rehum, N Nehum=G* in E). Jos. xi. 3 § 73 seq. mentions besides Zer. and 
Jeshua two names of prominent donors (see v. 44 seq.), Mordecai (see on vii. 15) and Sherebiah. 

9-23. The lay-families. £15 seq. add Ki/an (? Keilah), Azetas (? Azekah), Azaru or Azuru (cf. Asara v. 31, OF 
Azur N x. 17), Annis or Annias (cf. Hananiah, or Hodiah N x. 18). For Arom cf. Harim, E 32 (wanting in £, 
unless Chorbe v. 12 represents it and not Zaccaz; see N x. 14) or Hashum (E 19 before Gzbbar [see below]; N x. 18 
before Bezai [E Bassai]). On these additions see also Bayer, 43 seqq., 75. For the compound Arsiphurith, cf. Joe 
E 18 = Harifh N vii. 24 (GX+‘the children of Asen’), x. 19.  Bazterus (note the number) takes the eer ) 
Gibbar (E) or Gibeon (N); cf. perhaps Bether, Josh. xv. .19 & and see Guthe, SPOT. With the Chadiasai, cf. ee oe 
Hadashah, Josh. xv. 37, or Adasa, 1 Macc. vil. 40; and with the Ammidioi, perhaps Modin, 1 Macc. ii. 1, or Mig or 
Gad, or Middin (Ball) ; Bayer (45 seq.) discovers the names Hashum and Hodijah. In v. 21 Ai is yee ee 2 
Niphish represents Magbish (E only, cf. Magpiash N x. 20), the men of Nebo, the other Elam (cf. E 31) and Harim 
(see E 39, £ 25) are absent. Cadamolalus (&* -calus) and Onus represent Lod, Hadid and Ano. 
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the sons of Astad,.a thousand three hundred 
14twenty and two: the sons of Adonikam, six 
hundred sixty and seven: the sons of Bagoi, two 
thousand sixty and six: 
the sons of Adinu, four 
15 hundred fifty and four: the sons of Ater, of 
Ezekias, ninety and two: the sons of Kilan and 
Azetas, threescore and seven: the sons of Azaru, 
16 four hundred thirty and two: the sons of Annis, 
a hundred.and one: the sons of Arom: the sons 
of Bassai, three hundred twenty and three: the 
17 sons of Arsiphurith, a hundred and twelve: the 
sons of Baiterus, three thousand and five: the 
sons of Bethlomon, a hundred twenty and three: 
18 they of Netophas, fifty and five: they of Ana- 
thoth, a hundred fifty and eight: they of Bethas- 
19 moth, forty and two: they of Kariathiarius, 
twenty and five: they of Caphira and Beroth, 
20 seven hundred forty and three: the Chadiasiai 
and Ammidioi, four hundred twenty and two: 
they of Kirama and Gabbe, six hundred twenty 
21and one: they of Macalon, a hundred twenty 
and two: they of Betolion, fifty and two: the 
sons of Niphis, a hundred fifty and six: 


22 the sons 
of Calamolalus and Onus, seven hundred twenty 
23 and five: the sons of Jerechu, three hundred 
24 forty and five: the sons of Sanaas, three thou- 
sand three hundred and thirty. The priests: 
the sons of Jeddu, the son of Jesus, among the 
sons of Sanasib, nine hundred seventy and two: 
the sons of Emmeruth,a thousand fifty and two: 
25 the sons of Phassurus, a thousand two hundred 
forty and seven: the sons of Charme, a thousand 
and seventeen. 
26 The Levites: the sons of Jesus, 
and Kadmiel, and Bannas, and Sudias, seventy 
27 and four. The holy singers: the sons of Asaph, 
28 a hundred twenty and eight. The porters: the 
sons of Salum, the sons of Atar, the sons of 
Tolman, the sons of Dacubi, the sons of Ateta, 
the sons of Sabi, in all a hundred thirty and nine. 


29 The temple-servants: the sons of Esau, the sons 
of Asipha, the sons of Tabaoth, the sons of 
Keras, the sons of Sua, the sons of Phaleas, the 
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three. The children of Azgad, a thousand two 12 
hundred twenty and two. The children of 13 
Adonikam, six hundred sixty and six. The '4 
children of Bigvai, two thousand fifty and six. 

The children of Adin, four hundred fifty and 15 
four. The children of Ater, of Hezekiah, ninety 16 


and eight. 


The children of Bezai,; three hundred 17 
twenty and three. The children of Jorah, an 18 
hundred and twelve. The children of Hashum, 19 
two hundred twenty and three. The children of 20 
Gibbar, ninety and five. The children of Beth- 21 
lehem, an hundred twenty and three. The men 22 
of Netophah, fifty and six. The men of Ana- 23 
thoth, an hundred twenty and eight. The chil- 24 
dren of Azmaveth, forty and two. The children 25 
of Kiriath-arim, Chephirah, and Beeroth, seven 
hundred and forty and three. The children of 26 
Ramah and Geba, six hundred twenty and one. 
The men of Michmas, an hundred twenty and 27 
two. The men of Beth-el and Ai, two hundred 28 
twenty and three. The children of Nebo, fifty 29 
and two. The children of Magbish, an hundred 3° 
fifty and six. The children of the other Elam, 3! 
a thousand two hundred fifty and four. The 3? 
children of Harim, three hundred and twenty. 
The children of Lod, Hadid, and Ono, seven 33 
hundred twenty and five. The children of 34 
Jericho, three hundred forty and five. The 35 
children of Senaah, three thousand and six 


hundred and thirty. The priests: the children 3° 


of Jedaiah, of the house of Jeshua, nine hundred 
seventy and three. 

The children of Immer, a 37 
thousand fifty and two. The children of Pashhur, 38 
a thousand two hundred forty and seven. The 39 
children of Harim, a thousand and seventeen. 
The Levites: the children of Jeshua and Kad- 4° 
miel, of the children of Hodaviah, seventy and 
four. The singers: the children of Asaph, an 41 
hundred twenty and eight. The children of the 42 
porters: the children of Shallum, the children of 
Ater, the children of Talmon, the children of 
Akkub, the children of Hatita, the children 
of Shobai, in all an hundred thirty and nine. 
The Nethinim: the children of Ziha, the children 43 
of Hasupha, the children of Tabbaoth; the chil- 44 
dren of Keros, the children of Siaha, the children 


24 seq. The priests. The family of Jedaiah is ascribed to Sanasib (1° Enassibe) i.e. Eliashib, grandson of Jeshua 
and grandfather of Jaddua (N xii. lo-12); Meyer, 169; Batten, SBOZ,59. The omission of Eliashib in EN is more 
explicable (in view of the foreign alliance in N xiii. 4, 28) than its presence in Z. The reference to Jeshua may be due 
to insertion. Apart from this, it is noteworthy that there is little variation in the versions, perhaps an indication of the 


lateness of the list of the priests (SBOT Joc. cit.). 


Piatt Soe Bee A ae pees ste Heaaden ee it ee be noticed that certain Levitical families, at all events, 

ear ave been deported, so Henadad (see v. and also the Korahites (M Ls é 

Ent. 167, 177, Nikel, 86 (from another standpoint), ane (ins. $5 (c). Sree TO 
29 seqq. The N ethinim. 72) (but not &*, which is as usual corrected after the MT) adds Uta (2 cf. Uthaz, E viii. 14), 

Ketab (or Ketam, cf. N vii. 48 GS, and see Torrey, 89 seq., Bayer, 52), Chaseba (? cf. Chezib, Cozbi), Asara (see Azaru, 

v. 15, and cf. Hasrah, 2 Chron. xxxiv. 22), Pharakim (see E Bi., 3686) and Cutha (? cf. the Cuthaeans, or, with Bayer, 


Sotai, E 55). 


36 


Ezra 2 


Espras 


3° sons of Labana, the sons of Aggaba, the sons of 
Acud, the sons of Uta, the sons of Ketab, the 
sons of Accaba, the sons of Subai, the sons of 
Anan, the sons of Cathua, the sons of Geddur, 
31 the sons of Jairus, the sons of Daisan, the sons of 
Noeba, the sons of Chaseba, the sons of Gazera, 
the sons of Ozias, the sons of Phinoe, the sons of 
Asara, the sons of Basthai, the sons of Asana, 
the sons of Maani, the sons of Naphisi, 
the sons 
of Acub, the sons of Achipha, the sons‘of Asur, 
32 the sons of Pharakim, the sons of Basaloth, the 
sons of Meedda, the sons of Cutha, the sons of 
Charea, the sons of Barchus, the sons of Serar, 
the sons of Thomei, the sons of Nasi, the sons of 
Atipha. 
3 The sons of the servants of Solomon: 
the sons of Assaphioth, the sons of Pharida, 
the 
sons of Jeeli, the sons of Lozon, the sons of 
34 Isdael, the sons of Saphuthi, the sons of Agia, 
the sons of Phacareth, the sons of Sabie, the sons 
of Sarothie, the sons of Masias, the sons of Gas, 
the sons of Addus, the sons of Subas, the sons of 
Apherra, the sons of Barodis, the sons of Saphat, 
35 the sons of Allon. All the temple-servants, and 
the sons of the servants of Solomon, were three 
36 hundred seventy and two. These came up from 
Thermeleth, and Thelersas, Charaathalan lead- 
37 ing them, and Allar; and they could not shew 
their families, nor their stock, how they were of 
Israel: the sons of Dalan the son of Ban, the 
sons of Nekodan, six hundred fifty and two. 
38 And of the priests, they that usurped the office 
of the priesthood and were not found: the sons 
of Obdia, the sons of Akkos, the sons of Jaddus, 
who married Augia one of the daughters of 
39 Zorzelleus, and was called after his name. And 
when the description of the kindred of these men 
was sought in the register, and was not found, 
they were removed from executing the office of 
40 the priesthood: for unto them said Nehemias 
and Attharias, that they should not be partakers 


33 seq. Servants of Solomon. 
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of Padon; the children of Lebanah, the children 45 
of Hagabah, the children of Akkub; the children 46 
of Hagab, the children of Shamlai, the children 
of Hanan; the children of Giddel, the children of 47 
Gahar, the children of Reaiah; the children of 48 
Rezin, the children of Nekoda, the children of 
Gazzam ; the children of Uzza, the children of 49 
Paseah, the children of Besai; the children of 50 
Asnah, the children of Meunim, the children of 
Nephisim ; the children of Bakbuk, the children 51 
of Hakupha, the children of Harhur; the chil- 52 
dren of Bazluth, the children of Mehida, the 
children of Harsha; 

the children of Barkos, the 53 
children of Sisera, the children of Temah; the 54 
children of Neziah, the children of Hatipha. 
The children of Solomon’s servants: the children 55 
of Sotai, the children of Hassophereth, the chil- 
dren of Peruda; the children of Jaalah, the 56 
children of Darkon, the children of Giddel; the 57 
children of Shephatiah, the children of Hattil, 
the children of Pochereth-hazzebaim, the chil- 
dren of Ami. 


All the Nethinim, and the chil- 58: 
dren of Solomon’s servants, were three hundred 
ninety and two. And these were they which 59 
went up from Tel-melah, Tel-harsha, Cherub, 
Addan, and Immer: but they could not shew 
their fathers’ houses, and their seed, whether 
they were of Israel: the children of Delaiah, the 60 
children of Tobiah, the children of Nekoda, six 
hundred fifty and two. And of the children of 6r 
the priests: the children of Habaiah, the children 
of Hakkoz, the children of Barzillai, which took 
a wife of the daughters of Barzillai the Gileadite, 
and was called after their name. These sought 62 
their register among those that were reckoned 
by genealogy, but they were not found: there- 
fore were they deemed polluted and put from 
the priesthood. And the Tirshatha said unto 63 
them, that they should not eat of the most holy 


E (but not G&*) omits Sofaz, severs (with && of E-N) Pochereth-hazzebaim, and 


between the latter and Amz (E; N Amon, E Allon) inserts eight names, on which see & 4z. a 
36. See the comm. Leading is apparently based upon a doublet of Ze/-harsha (NW7N), as though connected with 


WNT (NW) ‘head, leader’; but see v. 8 end. 
37. Dalan, &® acav, MT Delaiah. Ban, marg. Baenan ( 


G8), but MT Tobiah (? cf. N vi. 17 seq., xiii. 4), though with 


the addition of Bova, EGz®, NG&*. Mekoda(n), cf. v. 31 (E Noeba). oe ; : : : 
38. And of the priests (similarly N 63), they that claimed . . . (oi €umovovpevor [Gk perazror.] iepwovvys). Obdia, 
&® Obbeia, N Hobaiah. The family of Hakkoz, according to the traditional view, had been legitimate (1 Chron. 


xxiv. 10), was now deposed, but was subsequently reinstate 


d and held a prominent place (N iii. 4, 21, E viil. 33). If 


this list is of the time of Zerubbabel we must explain the retention of the name in N vii. 63 and its omission in N x., xil. 
(cf. Kosters, Zh. 7., xxxi, 539). The passage has not the value set upon it (notably by Meyer, 170, who compares the 
‘Calebite Kos, 1 Chron. iv. 8; see also Jampel i, 313), but only shows that at some period the legitimacy of the family 


was evidently doubtful. 


the sons of Jaddus, apparently Jaddua; note the vari 
4o. Attharias, i.e. the Tirshatha (cf. ix. 49). The verb ( : 
% reads only Wehemiah, and MT only the Tirshatha (cf. the variants in £ ix. 49). 


two. 


ant text in E. 
eirev) is in the singular and &* (see A.V. mg.) identifies the 


Even if the identification 


i in i i. 18) it i intelligible if the list 
be due to a gloss (Fr., cf. Bayer, 53) it must serve a purpose (as in Iv. 13, vl. 18), and it is only intelli 
belonged aay to the history of N’s age (see W. R. Smith, Excy. Brit, oth ed., art. ‘ Haggai’, x1, 370 ; Harvey, 


Expos., 1893, vii. p. 440; Howorth, PSBA, xxiii, 309 seq.). 
37. 


The mitigated form of the decision in the MT is probably 


Ezra 2 


EsprRAs 


_of the holy things, till there arose up a high 
41 priest wearing Urim and Thummim. So all 
they of Israel, from twelve years old and up- 
ward, beside menservants and womenservants, 
were 77 number forty and two thousand three 
42 hundred and sixty. Their menservants and 
handmaids were seven thousand three hundred 
thirty and seven: the minstrels and singers, two 
hundred forty and five: 
four hundred thirty and 
five camels, seven thousand thirty and six horses, 
two hundred forty and five mules, five thousand 
five hundred twenty and five beasts of burden. 
44 And certain of the chief men of their families, 
when they came to the temple of God that is in 
Jerusalem, vowed to set up the house again in 
45 its own place according to their ability, and to 
give into the holy treasury of the works a thou- 
sand pounds of gold, five thousand of silver, and 


p a hundred priestly vestments. 
4 


43 


And the priests 
and the Levites and they that were of the people 
dwelt in Jerusalem and the country; the holy 
singers also and the porters and all Israel in their 
villages. 

But when the seventh month was at hand, 
and when the children of Israel were every man 
in his own place, they came all together with 
one consent into the broad place before the first 
48 porch which is toward the east. Then stood up 

Jesus the son of Josedek, and his brethren the 

priests, and Zorobabel the son of Salathiel, and 

his brethren, and made ready the altar of the 
49 God of Israel, to offer burnt sacrifices upon it, 
according as it is expressly commanded in the 


47 
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things, till there stood up a priest with Urim 
and with Thummim. The whole congregation 64 
together was forty and two thousand three 
hundred and threescore, 


beside their menservants 65 
and their maidservants, of whom there were seven 
thousand three hundred thirty and seven: and 
they had two hundred singing men and singing 
women. Their horses were seven hundred thirty 66 
and six; their mules, two hundred forty and 
five; their camels, four hundred thirty and five; 67 
theiy asses, six thousand seven hundred and 
twenty. And some of the heads of fathers’ 68 
houses, when they came to the house of the 
Lord which is in Jerusalem, offered willingly for 
the house of God to set it up in its place: they 
gave after their ability into the treasury of the 
work threescore and one thousand darics of gold, 
and five thousand pound of silver, and one hun- 
dred priests’ garments. So the priests, and the 
Levites, and some of the people, and the singers, 
and the porters,and the Nethinim, dwelt in their 
cities, and all Israel in their cities. 


69 


70 


And when the seventh month was come, and 31 
the children of Israel were in the cities, the 
people gathered themselves together as one 
man to Jerusalem. 

Then stood up Jeshua the 2 
son of Jozadak, and his brethren the priests, 
and Zerubbabel the son of Shealtiel, and his 
brethren, and builded the altar of the God of 
Israel, to offer burnt offerings thereon, as it is 
written in the law of Moses the man of God. 


less original (Guthe, Bertholet, Jahn); instead of being removed, the priests are forbidden to share in the most holy 


things, which were restricted to the Aaronites. 
41. For the age-limit (also in Jos.) cf. Luke ii. 42. 
42, For the minstrels cf. v. 2 seq., and see Meyer, 192. 


43. The horses and mules are wanting in good MSS, of N. 
44 seq. & and E omit N vii. 70, which refers vaguely to the donations of the heads ‘to the work’ and mentions the 


gifts of the Tirshatha (i.e. Nehemiah, so G&*), and also ib. 72, the gifts of the rest of the people, 
garments are recorded. The emphasis upon the proposed building of the temple, 
although the record there professes to be taken from the history of the time of Zerubbabel (N vii. 5). 


although the priestly 
natural in ZE, is wanting in N, 
For the view 


that ZE represent a less original form of the passage, see Meyer, 195; Wellh., GGM, 1895, p. 176; Nikel, 75 n.1; 


Sellin, S7wd., 110; Guthe, SBOT. For the general situation, 


46. On the data of MT and the versions, 
the completion of the rebuilding of the city; 
been restored, in N it is still poorly 
a distinction between Jerusalem and the outside villages. 


see the comm. The mention of Jerusalem here and ix. 
: _the omission in MT may be due to the context : 
inhabited and barely ready. Elsewhere, in 1 Chron. ix. 2, N xi, 3. 20 there is 
In N xi. some of the ecclesiastical body dwell in the city (v. 21), 


cf. 1 Chron. xxix. 6 seqq. 


: 37 presupposes 
in E, the city has not yet 


but others live in the villages (N xii. 28 seq., cf. 1 Chron. ix. 16), and in N xiii. 10 Levites and singers have deserted 


and returned to their abodes. In 1 Chron. xiii. 2, 2 Chron. xxiii. 
are inaugurated, or when (xxix. 4) the temple-service is resumed 


fresh arrangements are made for them (2 Chron. xxxi. 19). 


The Rebuilding of the Altar and the Foundation of the Temple. 
description of the resumption of the Levitical service (cf. 1 Chron. xxiii. 
the congregating of the exiles (now ‘the children of Israel ”) in the seventh 


(cf. v. 56 [Cyrus] and the preliminary date v. 6 [Darius]). 


(after the completion of the walls, vi. 15), and it introduces 
is the sequel to the purging of the community (cf. probably £ v. 36-40. and the allusions in vii. 6, 1 3). 
a story of the restoration of the Temple after some disaster, Vv. 9) presupposes 
38 (N viii. 1), 
The MT has consequently 


38 


the assembly in v. 47 (cf. 2 Chron. xxix. 4, 
the existence of the Temple, as in ix. 6 (E x. 9), 
background of the preceding list). 


2, they are summoned, especially when new conditions 
(cf. the dedication of the walls, N xii. 27 seq.), or when 


v. 47-65 =E iii, cf. Jos. xi. 4 1-2. The 
31, 2 Chron. ii. 4, viii. 12 seq.) begins with 
enth month. This is the first year of the return 
In || N Vii. 73 6, vili. I, it is the first year of N’s return 
the Reading ot the Law, which in || Z ix. 37 4, 38 seqq. 
The scene of 


and, therefore, a later context in the history (cf. the later 
altered the wording (see Bertholet, Guthe). 


Ezra 2 


Espras 


50 book of Moses the man of God. And certain 
were gathered unto them out of the other nations 
of the land, and they erected the altar upon its 
own place, because all the nations of the land 
were at enmity with them, and oppressed them ; 
and they offered sacrifices according to the time, 
and burnt offerings to the Lord both morning 

51 and evening. Also they held the feast of taber- 
nacles, as it is commanded in the law, and offered 
sacrifices daily, as was meet : 


52 and after that, the 
continual oblations, and the sacrifices of the 
sabbaths, and of the new moons, and of all the 
consecrated feasts. 

53 And all they that had made 
any vow to God began to offer sacrifices to God 
from the new moon of the seventh month, 
although the temple of God was not yet built. 

54 And they gave money unto the masons and 

55 Carpenters; and meat and drink, and cars unto 
them of Sidon and Tyre, that they should bring 
cedar trees from Libanus, azd convey them in 
floats to the haven of Joppa, according to the 
commandment which was written for them by 

56 Cyrus king of the Persians. And in the second 
year after his coming to the temple of God at 
Jerusalem, in the second month, began Zorobabel 
the son of Salathiel, and Jesus the son of Josedek, 
and their brethren, and the priests the Levites, 
and all they that were come unto Jerusalem out 

57 of the captivity: and they laid the foundation of 
the temple of God on the new moon of the second 
month, in the second year after they were come 

58 to Jewry and Jerusalem. And they appointed 
the Levites from twenty years old over the works 


50. upon its own place; cf. E R.V. mg. 27 z¢s place. 
And certain ... and because all. . 


N’N2 represented in E by D°'ND ; EG® om. the clause). 
Ds rep Mf = 
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. are doublets (& om. the latter), MT has only for fear... ? 
E’s reading finds parallels in 1 Macc. v. 1-2, and possibly 


Ezra 3 


And they set the altar upon its base; for fear 3 
was upon them because of the people of the 
countries: and they offered burnt offerings 
thereon unto the Lord, even burnt offerings 
morning and evening. 

And they kept the feast 4 
of tabernacles, as it is written, and offered the 
daily burnt offerings by number, according to 
the ordinance, as the duty of every day required ; 
and afterward the continual burnt offering, and 5 
the offerings of the new moons, and of all the set 
feasts of the Lord that were consecrated, and of 
every one that willingly offered a freewill offering 
unto the Lord. From the first day of the seventh 6 
month began they to offer burnt offerings unto 
the Lord: but the foundation of the temple of 
the Lord was not yet laid. 

They gave money 7 
also unto the masons, and to the carpenters; and 
meat, and drink, and oil, unto them of Zidon, 
and to them of Tyre, to bring cedar trees from 
Lebanon to the sea, unto Joppa, according to 
the grant that they had of Cyrus king of Persia. 

Now in the second year of their coming unto g 
the house of God at Jerusalem, in the second 
month, began Zerubbabel the son of Shealtiel, 
and Jeshua the son of Jozadak, and the rest of 
their brethren the priests and the Levites, and 
all they that were come out of the captivity unto 
Jerusalem ; 


and appointed the Levites, from 
twenty years old and upward, to have the over- 


countries 


N iv. 12 (MT v. 6), where the enemy come up against the builders (see comm.). 
oppressed (xaticxveay), may point to PION ‘and they strengthened themselves’ (see Berth.), or 330") “and they 


[the foreigners] strengthened them ’ (Ewald, roi n. 4; 


Bayer 25 compares v. 66). 


to the Lord and according to the time (& om.) are based on doublets in G& (kdpros, katpds) ; for the sacrifices, 


cf. 1 Chron. xvi. 40. 
avrois amexGavopevor. 


> 


Jos. § 76 reads simply radra d€ movovyres ovK fjoav év Sorvqy toils mporxapios eOveow mavrav 


52. sabbaths; appropriate, see Num. xxviil. 9 seq.; 2 Chron. ii. 4, vill, 13. 


53. seventh month, mg. fs¢ (G®). 


although ..., Jos. § 78: ‘they also began the building of the temple.’ 


2 Chron. iii. 3, xxiv. 27 (R.V. mg.)- 
55- Cf. 2 Chron. il. 8-10, 15 seq- 


MT Zazd; for the use of 1D’, see E ill, 10, 


cars (MT and & o7/), xdpa (GP 2 nN for OW), kappa (A) kapva (L), xapmous (58), kapda, &c., &c. &® explains 
Jos. § 78 rois re SiSwviows dU Kai Kovpoy jv, &c., and & cum gaudio et dederunt carra (cf. A.V.). The grant in question 1s 


referred to only in the decree of Darius (iv. 48, cf. N ii. 8, Artaxerxes). 
bines Cyrus and Darius on the lines of iv. 57 (D. commands what had been commanded by C.). 


Jos. here and in v. 71 characteristically com- 
But, apart from other 


questions, was Cyrus in a position to make this grant (Ryle, 43)? ' 
56. A new paragraph, note the order Zer. and Jeshua (contrast v. 48), and the parentage (see v. 68 and vi. 2). Pay 
second year, &' (which is often corrected after MT) and ££ add ‘of Darius’ (but EGE ris eAetoews avrav els TOY 


olkov . 


. .) in agreement with Haggai and Zechariah ; see /ntvod. p. 16 (foot). 


For the second month cf. 1 Kings vi. 1. 


the priests the Levites, &” inserts and with MT, cf. v. 63. st : ne 
58. For the age-limit of the Levites, cf. the secondary passages 1 Chron. xxiil. 24, 27 5 2 Chron. xxxi. 17-19. e 
reference to the oversight of the works presupposes the statement in v. 57 which is wanting in MT. E v. 9 is very 
confused and the names of the Levites are severed; & has doublets, and Jos. § 79 points to the reading Kadmiel the 
brother of Judah (= Hodaviah, E ii. 40) the son of Amminadab’; see Bayer, 64 seq. Meyer observes that the Levites 
of Henadad (wanting in the preceding register) apparently were not of exilic origin ; see on v. 26. 


a 


EsprRas 


of the Lord. Then stood up Jesus, and his sons 
and brethren, and Kadmiel his brother, and the 
sons of Jesus, Emadabun, and the sons of Joda 
the son of Iliadun, and their sons and brethren, 
all the Levites, with one accord setters forward 
of the business, labouring to advance the works 
in the house of God. So the builders builded 
59 the temple of the Lord. And the priests stood 
arrayed in their vestments with musical instru- 
ments and trumpets, and the Levites the sons 
60 of Asaph with their cymbals, singing songs of 
thanksgiving, and praising the Lord, after the 
61 order of David king of Israel. And they sang 
aloud, praising the Lord in songs of thanks- 
giving, because his goodness and his glory are 
for ever in all Israel. And all the people 
sounded trumpets, and shouted with a loud 
voice, singing songs of thanksgiving unto the 
Lord for the rearing up of the house of the 
63 Lord. Also of the priests the Levites, and of 
the heads of their families, the ancients who 
had seen the former house came to the building 
of this with lamentation and great weeping. 
64 But many with trumpets and joy shouted with 
65 loud voice, insomuch that the people heard not 
the trumpets for the weeping of the people: for 
the multitude sounded marvellously, so that it 
was heard afar off. 


6 


to 


66 Wherefore when the enemies of the tribe of 
Judah and Benjamin heard it, they came to 
know what that noise of trumpets should mean. 

67 And they perceived that they that were of the 
captivity did build the temple unto the Lord, 

68 the God of Israel. So they went to Zorobabel 
and Jesus, and to the chief men of the families, 
and said unto them, We will build together 

69 with you. For we likewise, as ye, do obey 
your Lord, and do sacrifice unto him from the 


59. stood, so & and some MSS. of the MT. 
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sight of the work of the house of the Lord. Then 9 
stood Jeshua with his sons and his brethren, 
Kadmiel and his sons, the sons of Judah, to- 
gether, to have the oversight of the workmen in 
the house of God: the sons of Henadad, with 
their sons and their brethren the Levites. 

And to 


when the builders laid the foundation of the 
temple of the Lord, they set the priests in their 
apparel with trumpets, and the Levites the sons 
of Asaph with cymbals, to praise the Lord, after 
the order of David king of Israel. 

And they rr 
sang one to another in praising and giving thanks 
unto the Lord, sayzmg, For he is good, for his 
mercy exdureth for ever toward Israel. And all 
the people shouted with a great shout, when they 
praised the Lord, because the foundation of the 
house of the Lord was laid. 

But many of the r2 
priests and Levites and heads of fathers’ hozses, 
the old men that had seen the first house, when 
the foundation of this house was laid before their 
eyes, wept with a loud voice; and many shouted 
aloud for joy: so that the people could not dis- 13 
cern the noise of the shout of joy from the noise 
of the weeping of the people: for the people 
shouted with a loud shout, and the noise was 
heard afar off. / 

Now when the adversaries of Judah and41 
Benjamin heard that the children of the cap- 
tivity builded a temple unto the Lord, the God 
of Israel ; 


to 


then they drew near to Zerubbabel, 
and to the heads of fathers’ houses, and said 
unto them, Let us build with you: for we seek 
your God, as ye.do;.and we do sacrifice unto 
him since the days of Esar-haddon king of 


61. For the refrain see 2 Chron. v. 13, and especially Jer. xxxiii. Io seq., a prophecy of the repopulating of the desert 
land (cf. v. 7 seq.), which is followed by the promise of the ideal king (vv. eS f a : 
62. sounded, shouted, apparently doublets of 3p") ; cf. v. 64 seq. 


63. came (i.e. D'N3), but MT many (D3) is wanting. 

the former house. . 

eyes; cf. Hagg. ii. 3 (Darius). 
cf. Neh. xii. 43. 


., E R.V. mg. the first house standing on its foundation, when this house was before their 
For the mingling of joy and sorrow cf. £ ix. 50-4, and for the last words of v. 65, 


The Samaritan opposition. v. 66-73 = E iv. 1-5, 24; cf. Jos. xi; 4 3-4 84-8. The result of the iti 
indicates that there could have been no large return of exiles fortified with the iS of a generous king. jose 
and many modern scholars attempt to explain the success of the opponents, but the Sachau-papyri from Elephantine 


prove that, whatever may have been the case with Cyrus, 


and Zechariah do not refer to any persisting opposition o 


Cambyses was ready to assist the Jews. 
f the kind here implied, and, according to the former, when 


Moreover, Haggai 


the Temple was ultimately taken in hand in the reign of Darius, not external history, but the desire to remove the 


distress caused by the failure of the rains was the main factor. 


The term ‘ enemies’ (v. 66) is applied prospectively 


(Reuss), and, as Ewald (103 n. 4) remarks, ‘this severe designation only belongs to the later period in which the mutual 


hostility of the neighbours on either side had quite broken out,’ 


In fact the situation in 66 seqq. has many unutrust- 


worthy features (so even Meyer, 119 seqq., 124 seqq. ; Cornill, Zztvod. 252), and the i 

) AG ; ‘ proposal of Rothstein (15, 20) t 
ascribe 47-55 and 56-73 @ to the reigns of Cyrus and Darius respectively, though insufficient in itself. aise ue 
difficulties. Indeed, all the indications point to an initial absence of Samaritan hostility (see Davies 81) ‘and there 
are some striking resemblances between the details here and in N ii., iv., vi., the relation between v. 68 seq. and N ii. 20 


being especially interesting. See Jutrod.§ 5 a, b, e (end). 
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days of Asbasareth the king of the Assyrians, 
who brought us hither. Then Zorobabel and 
Jesus and the chief men of the families of Israel 
said unto them, It is not for you to build the 
house unto the Lord our God. We ourselves 
alone will build unto the Lord of Israel, accord- 
ing as Cyrus the king of the Persians hath 
commanded us. But the heathen of the land 
lying heavy upon the inhabitants of Judza, and 
holding them strait, hindered their building; 
and by their secret plots, and popular persuasions 
and commotions, they hindered the finishing of 
the building all the time that king Cyrus lived: 


Assyria, which brought us up hither. 
But Zerub- 
babel, and Jeshua, and the rest of the heads of 
fathers’ Zouses of Israel, said unto them, Ye have 
nothing to do with us to build an house unto our 
God; but we ourselves together will build unto 
the Lord, the God. of Israel, as king Cyrus the 
king of Persia hath commanded us. Then the 
people of the land weakened the hands of 
the people of Judah, and troubled them in 
building, and hired counsellors against them, 
to frustrate their purpose, all the days of Cyrus 
king of Persia, even until the reign of Darius 


king of Persia. 

Then ceased the work of the 
house of God which is at Jerusalem; and it 
ceased unto the second year of the reign of 
Darius king of Persia. 


so they were hindered from building for the 
space of two years, until the reign of Darius. 


Now in the second year of the reign of Darius, 


Aggeus and Zacharias the son of Addo, the | Zechariah the son of Iddo, prophesied unto the 


69. Asbasareth (&*), mg. Asbacaphath (B and partly S$), but L ayopdSav; see Torrey, 169 n. Jos. has Shal- 
maneser (cf. E iv. 10 G&" and Tobit i.); he ascribes the origin of the Samaritans to Cutha and Media (§ 85, cf. § 19), 
and, in his version of v. 71 (where Cyrus and Darius are associated), allows them and other peoples to come to Jerusalem 
for worship (similarly xviii. 2 2). 

70. for you, mg. for ws and you (G4, S). 

71. alone; E ¢ogether, which would be more appropriate in E iv. 2. For the spirit of the reply, cf. Neh. ii. 20 and 
see 2 Chron. xiii. 5-12, xxv. 7, and 2 Kings xvii. 7-41, xviii. 12. 

72 seq. lying heavy, émxoidpeva (BA), emixowevorvra (L), gentes autem terrae quae commixtae evant (XL), ‘that 
were set over them’ (4). Fr. conj. émkeipeva. 

holding them strait (modtopkotvres), mg. besieging them. 

by their secret plots, &c., mg. leading the people astray in counsel and raising commotions: kai Bovdas (ém- 
Bovdds, A) kai Sypaywyodrres (-as, B®>; dnuaywyias, AL) kai cvordoes (émuotdcets, L) movovpevor. See further, Moulton, 
ZATW, xx. 1 seq. The language (E v. 4 seq.) implies that the Jews were slandered at the Persian court (Ryle, 
Bertholet) ; the whole situation is illustrated by Neh. ii. 19 seq., iv., vi. 

73. for the space of two years; the MT is correctly reproduced in £Z ii. 30; see Jutvod. p.17¢. Jos. (§ 89), who 
has filled in the gap between £ ii. 15 and 16 (§ 19) and consistently placed Z v. in the reign of Darius (who carries 
out the wish of Cyrus), refers to the new opposition (as in the days of Cyrus and Cambyses), ignores the actual 
cessation and the fresh ‘ beginning’ (£ vi. 2), and passes on to the visit of Tattenai. 


The rebuilding and completion of the Temple in the reign of Darius. vi.-vii. = E v.-vi., cf. Jos. xi. 4 1-8, whose 
treatment of the material is highly instructive. (a) In MT the narrative, apart from E vi. 19-22, is, like E iv. 8-24, in 
Aramaic, and the dialect, though in close agreement with Eg.-Aram.-papyri of the fifth cent., is certainly later; see 
Bevan, Daniel, 34; T. Néldeke, Eucy. Brit. xxiv. 624; A. Kamphausen, ib. too n. 1; Driver, Z2¢. 504, 515; Torrey, 
161 seqq. The excerpts show some traces of Jewish colouring and of compilation and adjustment (see £ vi. 8, 18, 23, 
26, 33), and the whole concludes with an account, in the chronicler’s style, of the dedication of the Temple. To what 
extent reshaping and revision have been effected is of course uncertain (see Torrey, 142 seqq.). £ is especially note- 
worthy for its doublets (vi. 5, 10, 12, 15, 28, see further Marq. 44 seq.), perplexing paraphrases (e.g. vi. 19 seq., 26 seqq.), 
and for a few interesting material variations (see vi. 4, 18, 26 seq., 32, vil. I seq., 5 seq., 9). ; a 

(6) The narrative represents a zealous satrap anxious to ascertain whether the Jews had really received permission 
from Cyrus to rebuild the temple. His procedure is quite formal (cf. E iv. 8 seqq., contrast N. iv., vi.), and Darius, having 
found the ‘memorandum’ of Cyrus, not only confirms that king’s permission, but goes further in his benevolence. 
Such a representation agrees with the traditional friendliness of Darius (see also vi. 26), but utterly conflicts with his own 
decree already given in Ziv. The wording does not suggest that the Jews, whether before or after the intervention of 
Darius, were rewarded for any act of loyalty, e.g. abstinence from the intrigues at his succession. Nor does it point 
to any serious Samaritan hostility (see Kosters, 72. 7. xxxi. 545 seq.; Meyer, 124; Sellin, Sev. 88). In thus agreeing 
with Hag. and Zech. it also does not state that the Jewish builders were exiles from Babylon (Kosters, 26; contrast the 
explicit E iv. 12; see on E vi.5,18). Both sources agree, moreover, in dating the founding of the Temple in the second 
year of Darius (see on vi. 1 seq.), and this narrative, implying that the building was in course of erection, might be 
taken to refer to a slightly later date. ; a 

(c) It throws another light upon the decree of Cyrus (vi. 17-20, 24-26, see ii. 1 seqq.). It confirms the return of 
the vessels (contrast iv. 44, 57), but gives prominence to Sheshbazzar (cf. E i.) and not to Zerubbabel (E iii., see on 
E vi. 18 seq.). These two are identified by harmonists (see 18, 27, 29), but to the latter alone do the independent 
prophecies ascribe the commencement and completion of the Temple (see /#¢vod. § 4, I1). In addition to this, while 
vi. 1 seq. relate the ‘beginning’ by Zer. and Jeshua, the context combines the representation of continuous operations 
since the return of Sheshbazzar (E v. 16) with a complete cessation (iv. 24) which is attributed to the decree of a Persian 
king. See further Zvtvod. § 6. On the text, see also Torrey, 189 seqq., 201 seqq. pea } 

1 seq. The opening verses agree with Hag. in the date of the beginning of the building, yet not before a stone 
was laid upon a stone’ (Hag. ii. 15), but after a complete cessation (E iv. 24); contrast, however, v. 20 below. a 
Addo, mg. Eddin (G&*). A friest Zechariah son of Iddo is mentioned in the time of Joiakim the son of Jeshua 
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prophets, prophesied unto the Jews in Jewry 
and Jerusalem; in the name of the Lord, the 

2 God of Israel, prophesied they unto them. Then 
stood up Zorobabel the son of Salathiel, and 
Jesus the son of Josedek, and began to build 
the house of the Lord at Jerusalem, the prophets 
of the Lord being with them, avd helping them. 

3 At the same time came unto them Sisinnes the 
governor of Syria and Phcenicia, with Sathra- 
buzanes and his companions, and said unto them, 

4 By whose appointment do ye build this house 
and this roof, and perform all the other things ? 
and who are the builders that perform these 
things ? 


ie Nevertheless the elders of the Jews 
obtained favour, because the Lord had visited 

6 the captivity; and they were not hindered from 
building, until such time as communication was 
made unto Darius concerning them, and his 
answer signified. 

7  Thecopy of the letter which Sisinnes, governor 
of Syria and Phoenicia, and Sathrabuzanes, with 
their companions, the rulers inSyria and Phcenicia, 
wrote and sent unto Darius; 


8 To king Darius, 
greeting: Let all things be known unto our lord 
the king, that being come into the country of 
Judza, and entered into the city of Jerusalem, 
we found in the city of Jerusalem the elders of 

9 the Jews that were of the captivity building a 
house unto the Lord, great avd new, of hewn 

1o and costly stones, with timber laid in the walls. 
And those works are done with great speed, and 
the work goeth on prosperously in their hands, 
and with all glory and diligence is it accom- 
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Jews that were in Judah and Jerusalem ; in the 
name of the God of Israel prophesied they unto 
them. Then rose up Zerubbabel the son of 2 
Shealtiel, and Jeshua the son of Jozadak, and 
began to build the house of God- which is at 
Jerusalem; and with them were the prophets of 
God, helping them. 

At the same time came to 3 
them Tattenai, the governor beyond the river, 
and Shethar-bozenai, and-their companions, and 
said thus unto them, Who gave you a decree to 
build this house, and to finish this wall ? 

Then 4 
spake we unto them after this manner, What are 
the names of the men that make this building? 
But the eye of their God was upon the elders of 5 
the Jews, and they did not make them cease, till 
the matter should come to Darius, and then 
answer should be returned by letter concerning it. 


The copy of the letter that Tattenai, the 6 
governor beyond the river, and Shethar-bozenai, 
and his companions the Apharsachites, which 
were beyond the river, sent unto Darius the 
king: they sent a letter unto him, wherein was 7 
written thus; Unto Darius the king, all peace. 
Be it known unto the king, that we went into 8 
the province of Judah, 


to the house of the great 
God, which is builded with great stones, and 
timber is laid in the walls, and this work goeth 
on with diligence and prospereth in their hands. 


(N. xii. 16); but the family of Iddo, though among the priests in N. xii. 4, is not named in the great list (E ii., &c.). 
Did the four families in E ii. 36-9 suddenly expand into the twenty-two in Neh. xii. 1-7 or the twenty-four in 1 Chron. 
xxiv., or were the latter incorporated into four great classes? On the traditional view some explanation is necessary. 
unto them (ém’ airovs), E, R.V. mg. which was upon them, cf. Jer. xv. 16. 
3. On the identification of the names (UStani, a prefect of Transpotamia temp. Darius, or Taddanu a Bab. name; 


and Mithrabuzanes, or perhaps Satibarzanes), see the comment. and Torrey, 172. 


’s Sisinnes, though probably 


incorrect, is a thoroughly authentic name and typical of the cleverness of the translator. 


his (E ¢kezrv) companions. 


On the variation in the possessive pronoun, see Guthe, SBOT. 


4. roof, E wall, NITWN (& xopnyia, ‘charges’ in E iv. 54 seq.). The readings represent (so Torrey, 175 seq.) NN 


Ezra 5 


(tggara ‘root’, agra ‘ pay’), cf. NTN shrine, temple’, in the Aram. papyri from Egypt (Sayce and Cowley, E 14 J 6, 
Sachau I, 6, &c.). NIW&, also in Sachau I, 11, denotes some part of a temple, whether fore-court (Sach.), colonnade 
(Torrey), or the temple as a whole (see Haupt, Delitzsch, SBOT, 34, 63, Nikel 130 n. 2, Jampel i. 494). Jos. (§ 89) 
finds a reference to the porticoes (croai, see on vii. 9) and the walls of the city. Was 738 altered in MT because of 
its heathen associations? Cf. its use in the Targums of a heathen altar, and the Bab. ekwr; cf. also the distinction 
observed in MT between j2 and 122. 


and who. E ‘then spake we’ (& & ‘then spake they’), an actual quotation from the report, cf. ib. 9 seq. 
Se of abauiyity (cf, EG), and see vv. 8, 27 seq.; based upon a doublet “AY ‘elders [of]’ and ‘i ‘ captivity’. 
; Lé ’ - a: aS Z f 
Bo (ef rid of the letter which he (&* ‘ they’) wrote unto D. and sent: Sis., the governor, &c., to king Darius 
7 seq. Let all things . . . 1° combines this with the reading of E. 
our lord the king, rightly, cf. 21 seq., il. 17 seq. 
Fhe) Pi : . : : ‘ 
nant he arrival at Jerusalem and the discovery is quite appropriate (Marq., 46 seq.); MT has 


9. Mew, apparently based upon v. 25, where it represents MT 7M an error for 3h ‘ ve i 
both corrigendum and correctum (see Berth. Xvi. seq., De. one (3 Phe -lOuH Ie eres 
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11 plished. Then asked we these elders, saying, 
By whose commandment build ye this house, 
12 and lay the foundations of these works? There- 
fore, to the intent that we might give knowledge 
unto thee by writing who were the chief doers, 
we questioned them, and we required of them 
13 the names in writing of their principal men. So 
they gave us this answer, We are the servants of 

14 the Lord which made heaven and earth. And 
as for this house, it was builded many years ago 

_ by a king of Israel great and strong, and was 

15 finished. But when our fathers sinned against 
the Lord of Israel which is in heaven, and pro- 
voked him unto wrath, he gave them over into 
the hands of Nabuchodonosor king of Babylon, 

16 king of the Chaldeans; and they pulled down 
the house, and burned it, and carried away the 

17 people captives unto Babylon. But in the first 
year that Cyrus reigned over the country of 
Babylon, king Cyrus wrote to build up this 

18 house. And the holy vessels of gold and of 
silver, that Nabuchodonosor had carried away 
out of the house at Jerusalem, and had set up in 
his own temple, those Cyrus the king brought 
forth again out of the temple in Babylonia, and 
they were delivered to Zorobabel and to Sana- 
bassarus the governor, 

19 with commandment that 
he should carry away all these vessels, and put 
them in the temple at Jerusalem; and that the 
temple of the Lord should be built in its place. 

20 Then Sanabassarus, being come hither, laid the 
foundations of the house of the Lord which is in 
Jerusalem ; and from that time to this being still 
a-building, it is not yet fully ended. 

21 Now there- 
fore, if it seem good, O king, let search be made 
among the royal archives of our lord the king 

22 that are in Babylon: and if it be found that the 
building of the house of the Lord which is in 
Jerusalem hath been done with the consent of 
king Cyrus, and it seem good unto our lord the 
king, let him signify unto us thereof. 

23. Then commanded king Darius to seek among 
the archives that were laid up at Babylon: 


and | 
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Then asked we those elders, and said unto them 9 
thus, Who gave you a decree to build this house, 
and to finish this wall? We asked them their 10 
names also, to certify thee, that we might write 
the names of the men that were at the head of 
them. 

And thus they returned us answer, say- 11 
ing, We are the servants of the God of heaven 
and earth, and build the house that was builded 
these many years ago, which a great king of 
Israel builded and finished. 

But after that our 12 
fathers had provoked the God of heaven unto 
wrath, he gave them into the hand of Nebuchad- 
nezzar king of Babylon, the Chaldean, who 
destroyed this house, and carried the people away 
into Babylon. 

But in the first year of Cyrus 13 
king of Babylon, Cyrus the king made a decree to 
build this house of God. 

And the gold and 14 
silver vessels also of the house of God, which 
Nebuchadnezzar took out of the temple that 
was in Jerusalem, and brought them into the 
temple of Babylon, those did Cyrus the king 
take out of the temple of Babylon, and they 
were delivered unto one whose name was Shesh- 
bazzar, whom he had made governor; and he 15 
said unto him, Take these vessels, go, put them 
in the temple that is in Jerusalem, and let the 
house of God be builded in its place. 

Then 16 
came the same Sheshbazzar, and laid the found- 
ations of the house of God which isin Jerusalem : 
and since that time even until now hath it been 
in building, and yet it is not completed. Now 17 
therefore, if it seem good to the king, let there be 
search made in the king’s treasure house, which 
is there at Babylon, whether it be so, that 
a decree was made of Cyrus the king to build 
this house of God at Jerusalem, and let the king 
send his pleasure to us concerning this matter. 
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Then Darius the king made a decree, and! 
search was made in the house of the archives, 
where the treasures were laid up in Babylon. 
And there was found at Achmetha, in the palace 2 


13. the Lord which made (rod xricartos), cf. 2 Chron. ii. 12 (¢roinoey) and the quotation in Eupolemos (éxrioev), 
second cent. B.C. (Swete, Zztrod. 370; Torrey, 82); also Jer. x. 11 and the late Gen. xiv. 19 R.V. mg. 


15. Lord ... heaven. A conflate reading. 


Note that even the Aram. source presents the later and inaccurate form of the name Nebuchadrezzar. 


18. his own temple, cf. ii. 10. 


and to Sanabassarus (mg. Sabanassarus). Some MSS. omit avd; this and the sequel (‘that Ze should carry’) 
indicate that the attempt has been made to identify Sheshbazzar (E i.) with the more prominent Zerubbabel (Nikel, 


42 n. I, 45). 
E ‘whom he had made’. . 


Note the introduction of the latter in vv. 27, 29. 
. , but G4 ‘to the treasurer... 


who was over the treasury’. This must refer not 


to Shesh., but to Mithredath (E i. 8) whom Jos. combines with Zer. here (§ 92, cf. ib. xi. g §§ 11, 14), although in his 


version of £ 20, 26, he mentions only Shesh. 
the texts are not in their original form is obvious. 
19. all these vessels, mg. he same (&"*). 


The allusion to the treasury may be supported by E v. 17, vi. I. 


That 


21. of our lord (Kupiov), &* %, curiously ‘of Cyrus’ (so A.V.). 
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so at Ecbatana the palace, which is in the 
country of Media, there was found a roll where- 

24in these things were recorded. In the first 
year of the reign of Cyrus king Cyrus com- 
manded to build up the house of the Lord 
which is in Jerusalem, where they do sacrifice 

25 with continual fire: whose height shall be sixty 
cubits, and the breadth sixty cubits, 


with three 
rows of hewn stones, and one row of new wood 
of that country; and the expenses thereof to 
26 be given out of the house of king Cyrus: and 
that the holy vessels of the house of the Lord, 
both of gold and silver, that Nabuchodonosor 
took out of the house at Jerusalem, and carried 
away to Babylon, should be restored to the 
house at Jerusalem, and be set in the place 
where they were before. 
ait And also he com- 
manded that Sisinnes the governor of Syria 
and Phoenicia, and Sathrabuzanes, and _ their 
companions, and those which were appointed 
rulers in Syria and Phcenicia, should be careful 
not to meddle with the place, but suffer Zoro- 
babel, the servant of the Lord, and governor of 
Judzea, and the elders of the Jews, to build that 
28 house of the Lord in its place. And I also do 
command to have it built up whole again; and 
that they look diligently to help those that be 
of the captivity of Judza, till the house of the 
29 Lord be finished: and that out of the tribute of 
Ccelesyria and Phcenicia a portion be carefully 
given these men for the sacrifices of the Lord, 
that is, to Zorobabel the governor, for bullocks, 
30 and rams, and lambs; and also corn, salt, wine, 
and oil, and that continually every year without 
further question, according as the priests that 
be in Jerusalem shall signify to be daily spent: 


23. roll (G4, Jos.), ing. place (Ge # %), a confusion of répyos and réros. 
(Sach. Pap. III) relating to the rebuilding of the Jewish sanctuary at Elephantine. 
for at Babylon but found at Ecbatana points to some condensation in the narrative. 
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that is in the province of Media, a roll, and 
therein was thus written for a record. 
In the 3 


first year of Cyrus the king, Cyrus the king 
made a decree; Concerning the house of God at 
Jerusalem, let the house be builded, the place 
where they offer sacrifices, and let the founda- 
tions thereof be strongly laid; the height thereof 
threescore cubits, and the breadth thereof three- 
score cubits; with three rows of great stones, 4 
and a row of new timber: and let the expenses 
be given out of the king’s house: 

and also let 5 
the gold and silver vessels of the house of God, 
which Nebuchadnezzar took forth out of the 
temple which is at Jerusalem, and brought unto 
Babylon, be restored, and brought again unto the 
temple which is at Jerusalem, every one to its 
place, and thou shalt put them in the house of 
God. Nowtherefore, Tattenai, governor beyond 6 
the river, Shethar-bozenai, and your companions 
the Apharsachites, which are beyond the river, 
be ye far from thence: 


let the work of this house 7 
of God alone; let the governor of the Jews and 
the elders of the Jews build this house of God in 
its place. Moreover I make a decree what ye 8 
shall do to these elders of the Jews for the build- 
ing of this house of God: 


that of the king’s 
goods, even of the tribute beyond the river, 
expenses be given with all diligence unto these 
men, that they be not hindered. And that 9 
which they have need of, both young bullocks, 
and rams, and lambs, for burnt offerings to the 
God of heaven, wheat, salt, wine, and oil, 
according to the word of the priests which are 


The ‘memorandum’ (}1727) recalls the 731 
The fact that the roll was sought 


24. continual fire. A slight change of the MT supported by most scholars. 


25. Jos. (§ 99) applies these measurements to the altar, 
to the Temple. 


although in xi.1 3 (see below on v. 26) he rightly refers them 


one row of new wood (similarly Jos.) of that country, ‘one’ and ‘new’ are doublets, (see v. 9), and ‘ country’ 
seems to be some confusion of the Heb. 78 (land) and T)$ (cedar), so Jahn; or of the Aram. YN (land) and YS (wood), 


so Marq. For the details see 1 Kings vi. 36, vii. 12. 


26. Note the changes of person and number in MT (E 6 has ¢hezy companions). The compiler turns the decree of 
Cyrus into a command to Shesh. (and thou shalt place), and then passes on to the commands of Darius (see Meyer, 47); 
a clear case of compilation. £, however, takes E 6 to belong to the old decree, and Jos. actually attributes the whole 


(to the end of v. 33) to Cyrus, which Darius (as in v. 34) simply endorses. 


Hence, in his history of Cyrus, Jos. (xi. 1 3) 


gives a lengthy decree on these lines in the form of a letter to Tattenai and Shethar-bozenai, an interesting and 


instructive example of history-making. 


27. the servant of the Lord. Jos. (§ 1or) ‘the servants of God (cf. v. 1 3), the Jews and their leaders’, Here 


and in v. 29 Zer. appears to be due to later insertion (Jos. omits) ; perhaps the translator misunderstood N3Y (‘work’), 
in the MT, where &® om. ‘the governor (G** governors, or leaders) of the Jews and’. . In E v. 5, 9, vi. 8, 14 only the 


‘elders of the Jews’ are mentioned; see Guthe, SBOT, 


28. till . . . finished, a natural limitation, cf. iv. 51, and the stipulation in N ii.6; with MT cf, the free hand given 


to Ezra (E vii.). 
29. of the Lord . 


- +, Ch 3; G& 1@ xupio (G"+7od, cf. Dan. vi. 26, Bel and Dragon, 41) Zop, émapyo (G* om.), 


30. question, a misunderstanding (as in Ek) of by, as though from Sev, 
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31 that drink offerings may be made to the Most 
High God for the king and for his children, and 
that they may pray for their lives. 

32 And that 
commandment be given that whosoever. shall 
transgress, yea, or neglect anything erein 
written, out of his own ouse shall a tree be 
taken, and he thereon be hanged, and all his 

33 goods seized for the king. The Lord therefore, 
whose name is there called upon, utterly destroy 
every king and nation, that shall stretch out his 
hand to hinder or endamage that house of the 

34 Lord in Jerusalem. I Darius the king have 

ordained that according unto these things it be 

done with diligence. 

Then Sisinnes the governor of Ccelesyria and 
Pheenicia, and Sathrabuzanes, with their com- 
panions, following the commandments of king 
2 Darius, did very carefully oversee the holy works, 

assisting the elders of the Jews and rulers of the 

3 temple. And so the holy works prospered, while 

Aggzeus and Zacharias the prophets prophesied. 


7 


4 And they finished these things by the command- 
ment of the Lord, the God of Israel, and with the 
consent of Cyrus, Darius, and Artaxerxes, kings 

5 of the Persians. Azd thus was the house finished 
by the three and twentieth day of the month 

6 Adar, in the sixth year of king Darius. And the 
children of Israel, the priests, and the Levites, 
and the other that were of the captivity, that were 
added wzto them, did according to the things 

» written in the book of Moses. And to the dedica- 
tion of the temple of the Lord they offered a 
hundred bullocks, two hundred rams, four hun- 


6. 31—7. 7 


at Jerusalem, let it be given them day by 
day without fail: that they may offer sacri- 10 
fices of sweet savour unto the God of heaven, 
and pray for the life of the king, and of his sons. 
Also I have made a decree, that whosoever 
shall alter this word, let a beam be pulled 
out from his house, and let him be lifted up 
and fastened thereon; and let his house be 
made a dunghill for this : 

and the God that 
hath caused his name to dwell there overthrow 
all kings and peoples, that shall put forth their 
hand to alter the same, to destroy this house of 
God which is at Jerusalem. I Darius have 
made a decree; let it be done with all dili- 
gence. 

Then Tattenai, the governor beyond the river, 
Shethar-bozenai, and their companions, because 
that Darius the king had sent, did accordingly 
with all diligence. 


Lf 


3 


And the elders of the Jews 
builded and prospered, through the prophesying 
of Haggai the prophet and Zechariah the son of 
Iddo. And they builded and finished it, accord- 
ing to the commandment of the God of Israel, 
and according to the decree of Cyrus, and Darius, 
and Artaxerxes king of Persia. ‘And this house 
was finished on the third day of the month Adar, 
which was in the sixth year of the reign of 
Darius the king. 


And the children of Israel, the 
priests and the Levites, and the rest of the child- 
ren of the captivity, kept the dedication of this 
house of God with joy. 

And they offered 
at the dedication of this house of God an 
hundred bullocks, two hundred rams, four hun- 


31. For the praying cf. Baruch i. 10 seq., 1 Macc. vii. 33, Sach. Pap. I, 25 seq. Gk" reads Ovoia x. omovdai and adds 


evdedexas at end of verse. 
32. written, mg. afore spoken or written (GA). 


goods seized, similarly Jos.; cf. Dan. ii. 5, ili. 29, @i. This interpretation of MT 12 (*y3) ‘dunghill’ is supported 
by Jahn (55) and by Torrey (85, who compares Ar. nala ‘take, obtain’). Bayer, 30, emends. 


33. therefore, MT for zhis, end of v. IT. 
whose name.. 
Holzhey, 25, &c.). 


VII. 1 seq. The more active intervention of the strangers (emearatouy . « 1 
. their companions did according to the decree which .. . 


viii. 67 (E viii. 36), is less emphatic in MT *. - 
cf. above, 27 seq., with E vi. 7. 

2. rulers of the temple (iepoorarats ; 
EG ‘and the Levites’. 


. , the Jewish colouring in this verse (cf. Deut. xii. 11, xiv. 23) is commonly admitted (Meyer, 51, 


. emedéorepov), though in harmony with 
sent’, 


Jos. ‘ princes cf the Sanhedrin’), cf. i. 8 (2 Chron. xxxv. 8), and the addition in 


4. consent (A.V. mg. the decree, youn) «+ - Artaxerxes (Jos. omits Art., &* transposes with Darius), kings (&** 


and MT fing) .. . The name can hardly be explained even as a careless interpolation ; the reading king 


only one name was originally written ; see Introd. § 5 (é)- 


suggests that 


G4, S, H add ‘until (by) the sixth year of Darius king of the Persians’. 


5. the house, mg. ¢he holy house (&*). 


Jos. confirms the 23rd day (adopted by Bertholet, Torrey, 


195, but treated by Bayer, 83, as a misreading, 


Dywy for DY Ty), but reads the wzz¢h year of Darius; in C. Afion. i. 21 he states that the foundations of the Temple 
were laid in the second year of Cyrus and it was finished again in the second year of Darius. ae ie 
6. that were added, explained by v. 13, although this act of separation 1s not recorded, contrast N ix. 2, xiii. 3 (see 


below, p- 47): 
book of Moses, 


cf. v. 49, and especially N. viii. 1, x. 29, xili. 1. 
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8 dred lambs ; avd twelve he-goats for the sin of all 

Israel, according to the number of the twelve 
9 princes of the tribes of Israel. The priests also 
and the Levites stood arrayed in their vestments, 
according to their kindreds, for the services of the 
Lord, the God of Israel, according to the book of 
Moses: and the porters at every gate. 

And the children of Israel that came out of 
the captivity held the passover the fourteenth 
day of the first month, when the priests and the 
11 Levites were sanctified together, and all they that 

were of the captivity ; for they were sanctified. 
12 For the Levites were all sanctified together, and 

they offered the passover for all them of the cap- 
tivity, and for their brethren the priests, and for 
13 themselves. And the children of Israel that came 
out of the captivity did eat, even all they that 
had separated themselves from the abominations 
of the heathen of the land, and sought the Lord. 


Io 


14 And they kept the feast of unleavened bread 

15 seven days, making merry before the Lord, for 
that he had turned the counsel of the king of 
Assyria toward them, to strengthen their hands 
in the works of the Lord, the God of Israel. 

81 And after these things, when Artaxerxes the 

king of the Persians reigned, came Esdras the 


8. princes, mg. /welve tribes of Israel (G*). 
9. Cf. v.59. For the Zorters (also in Jos.), cf. i. 16, and 2 
built the cloisters (crods) of the inner temple. 


Josiah’s reforms) ; see also p. 58. 


7. 8—8. 1 


dred lambs ; and for a sin offering for all Israel, 
twelve he-goats, according to the number of the 
tribes of Israel. And they set the. priests in 
their divisions, and the Levites in their courses, 
for the service of God, which is at Jerusalem; as 
it is written in the book of Moses. 


8 


Leal 


Leal 


And the children of the captivity kept the 
passover upon the fourteenth day of the first 
month. For the priests and the Levites had 
purified themselves together; all of them were 
pure: and they killed the passover for all the 
children of the captivity, and for their brethren 
the priests, and for themselves. 


9 


And the chil- 
dren of Israel, which were come again out of the 
captivity, and all such as had separated them- 
selves unto them from the filthiness of the 
heathen of the land, to seek the Lord, the God 
of Israel, did eat, and kept the feast of unleavened 
bread seven days with joy: for the Lord had 
made them joyful, and had turned the heart of 
the king of Assyria unto them, to strengthen 
their hands in the work of the house of God, the 
God of Israel. 

Now after these things, in the reign of Artax- 
erxes king of Persia, Ezra the son of Seraiah, the. 


Chron. viii. 14, xxiii. 18 seq.; Jos. adds that the Jews also 


See vi. 4 above. 
10, From this verse onwards the MT, with the exception of E vii, 
celebration of the Passover, cf. 2 Chron. xxx. (after the purification 


12-26, isin Hebrew. With this account of the 
of the Temple by Hezekiah), xxxv. = E 1 (after 


of Israel, lit. ‘ of Israel, of those that were of the captivity.’ 


when the priests, several MSS. decause. 


II seq. mg. and they that were of the captivity were not all sancti, 
For the textual variants see ZA TW, xx. 12 seq. Since the Levites 


together. And, &c.; cf. GL S, but not Jos. 


perform the slaughtering there may be an anti-Aaronite bias, 


see Kittel, Chron. 160. 
13. even, wanting in &. 
15. Jos. (§§ 111-13) after summing up with an account 
of Samaritan enmity and of the intervention of Darius. 
and Mordecai (see for the latter, 


(ovvdovhor, cf. & E v. seq. for ‘companions’). 
(Tag. from Tattenai, Sad. and Bou. from Shethar-bozenai). 


ea together: but the Levites were all sanctified 


as also in 2 Chron. xxix. 34 (cf. perhaps xxx. 3, 15 17); 


of the constitution, &c., appends (§§ 114-19) a new story 


The Jews send Zerubbabel and four nobles, including Ananias 
v. 8 above) to complain that the Samaritans 
and were hostile. Darius accordingly writes to the eparchs and 
(or Sambabas), the eparchs, and to Sadrakes and Bouédon (var. Bouélon, &c.), 


: j did not carry out the royal commands 
council (BovdAn, cf. ii. 17), viz. to Taganas and Sambas 
‘the rest of their fellow servants’ 


On the conjectural origin of these corrupt names, see Marq. 52, 54 


The Work of Ezra. (a) The narratives are severed in the MT, which places E vii.-x. (£ viii. 1-ix, 36) in the seventh 


year of Artaxerxes (458 B.C.), 


noticed in vii. (see Z viii. 8-24), 


: and N viii. seqq. (Z ix. 37-55 +. 
note the introductory impersonal E vii. 1-10 (see Driver, Z72., 548 seq.), the change from 
sonal form in vili. 35 seq., the use of ‘I? (ix.), ‘he’ (x.), and ‘we’ (N ix. 38, x. 30). 
244 seq.), these changes seem to prove diversity of source. Various signs of revision 
x. (Meyer, 96 n. 1), and elsewhere. 


--) in the twentieth. They are of composite origin : 
“I” (vii. 27—-ix.) to the imper- 
In spite of parallels (Torrey, 
and condensation are to be 


(6) Although N viii. seqq. interrupt the history of Neh., and both E and N are engaged in reorganizing religious 


conditions, the story of N ignores the work of E, and the story of 
groups of narratives have different backgrounds. 
misery which N sought to remedy. E is intent upon the Temple and the law, 


x. 1). the two 


E mentions N only somewhat incidental] (N viii 
The E-story shows no trace of the deol van sue 
and comes to an apparently peaceful 


city, whereas N appears as a reformer of elementary civic, social, and religious conditions at a time when E was 


presumably in Jerusalem. The secular pioneer 


E recognizes the manifestation of God’s favour, 
former encounters suspicion, hostility, 


N, with characteristic impulsiveness, 


46 


ima 1 builds up and reconstructs : 
a finishing stroke in the way of important, though less initial, reforms. 
which the people had ill requited by their heathenish marriages. 
r and treachery; the latter, armed with most remarkable powers 

anxious to hear and obey the law, eager to remove the stain of the marriages, and ready to carry out m 
seems merely to initiate in N xiii, 


_the priestly scribe gives, as it were 
While. N laments the aah and distress, 
The 
finds a people 
€ l easures which 
The whole situation in the E-story forbids 
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son of Azaraias, the son of Zechrias, the son of 

2 Helkias, the son of Salem, the son of Sadduk, 
the son of Ahitob, 
the son of Amarias, the son 
of Ozias, the son of Memeroth, the son of 
Zaraias, the son of Savias, the son of Boccas, 
the son of Abisue, the son of Phinees, the son 
of Eleazar, the son of Aaron the chief priest. 

3 This Esdras went up from Babylon, as being 
a ready scribe in the law of Moses, that was 

4 given by the God of Israel. And the king did 
him honour: for he found grace in his sight in 
all his requests. 

There went up with him also 
certain of the children of Israel, and of the priests, 
and Levites, and holy singers, and porters, and 

6 temple-servants, unto Jerusalem, in the seventh 
year of the reign of Artaxerxes, in the fifth 
month, this was the king’s seventh year ; 

for they 
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son of Azariah, 

the son of Hilkiah, the son of 2 
Shallum, the son of Zadok, the son of Ahitub, 
the son of Amariah, the son of Azariah, the son 3 
of Meraioth, the son of Zerahiah, the son of Uzzi, 4 
the son of Bukki, the son of Abishua, the son of 5 
Phinehas, the son of Eleazar, the son of Aaron 
the chief priest : 

this Ezra went up from Baby- 6 
lon; and he was a ready scribe in the law of 
Moses, which the Lord, the God of Israel, had 
given: and the king granted him all his request, 
according to the hand of the Lord his God upon 
him. And there went up some of the children 7 
of Israel, and of the priests, and the Levites, and 
the singers, and the porters, and the Nethinim, 
unto Jerusalem, in the seventh year of Arta- 
xerxes the king. And he came to Jerusalem in 8 
the fifth month, which was in the seventh year 
of the king. For upon the first day of the first 9 


Ezra 7 


went from Babylon on the new moon of the first 
month, and came to Jerusalem, according to the 
prosperous journey which the Lord gave them 
7 for his sake. For Esdras had very great skill, so 
_ that he omitted nothing of the law and command- 
ments of the Lord, duz taught all Israel the ordi- 
nances and judgements. 


month began he to go up from Babylon, and on 
the first day of the fifth month came he to Jeru- 
salem, according to the good hand of his God 
upon him. For Ezra had set his heart to seek 
the law of the Lord, and to do it, and to teach 
in Israel statutes and judgements. 





the identification of E’s return with that in E iv. 12 (Z ii. 18). The rebuilding mentioned in the latter is excluded in 
the E-story and ignored in N i.-vi., where there is neither any reference to an earlier attempt to rebuild nor any hint 
of such a return as that in E vii.—x. 
(c) E vii.-x. are severed from E i.-vi. by nearly sixty years. A large body of exiles, ‘children of the captivity’ 
(iv. 1), had rejected the families of doubtful blood (ii. 59-63), and had been reinforced by those who had separated from 
the heathen (vi. 21). Jewish exclusivism had apparently been established. Now, however, E returns with a repre- 
sentative band (vii. 7), ‘children of the captivity’ (viii. 35), and, after an interval (the vague ix. 1), hears of the deplorable 
extent of intermarriage among the people of Israel, the ‘holy seed’ (ix. 2), ‘the captivity’ (ix. 4). The sin is admitted, 
and it is proposed to make a solemn covenant (x. 3). ‘The children of the captivity’ are summoned from their settle- 
ments under the penalty of excommunication from ‘the congregation of the captivity’ (x. 6-8). The area affected 
proves to be extremely restricted (x. 9). The congregation agrees to the separation (vv. 10-12). There is, however, 
an inquiry lasting three months, and as a veritable anti-climax we have an extremely small list of offenders (see on 
E ix. 21-36). Forthwith (so Z), or apparently some twelve years later (so N viii.), E reads the law to the people, and 
‘all the congregation, those who had returned from captivity’ (N viii. 17, cf. E vi. 21), celebrate the feast of Taber- 
nacles. After a solemn confession of sin, the erring ‘seed of Israel’ separate from the heathen (ix. 1 seq.), and this 
epoch-making event, which (see E x. 1-12) might be expected after the prayer in E ix. 6 seqq., is followed by a second 
prayer on behalf of the backsliding people. Finally, there is a covenant (N ix. 38) signed by the congregation and all 
that separated themselves from the people of the land (x. 28). Whether we follow the tradition or any modern hypo- 
thesis, these data are extremely complicated (see Kosters, 67, 96 seqq., Zz. T., xxix, 554 seqq.). They point to a close 
literary connexion in the E-story, which makes it improbable that E vii.—x. should be severed, as in MT, from N viii. seqq. 
They reveal a serious literary intricacy which must be due to revision and reshaping, and they do not show at all 
clearly that the ‘children of the captivity’ who returned (E viii. 35) found a people constituted as E ii. 59-63, vi. 21, 
would imply. it is possible that the E-story (of independent origin, see /ztrod. p. 9 d.) has confused the accounts of 
the purification of the exiles who returned with E and the separation of the native Judaeans from the heathen, the two 
events which are kept more distinct in E i.-vi. , 
The return of Ezra, viii. 1-67 = E vii., viii., cf. Jos. xi. 5 1-2 (who replaces Artaxerxes by Xerxes). 
to the comm., see Torrey, 196 seqq., 205 seqq., 265 seqq. { 
2 Azaraias and ys ane (Ge ees atepateu L) = Seraiah and Azariah. The former was contemporary with 
the fall of Jerusalem (1 Chron. vi. 14 seq.), but the genealogy would make him identical with the Seraiah in Neh. xi. 11 
(| 1 Chron. ix. 11, Azariah), priest at the renovation of the city. 
&® omits the names Memeroth—Savias (Uzzi). ; 
5. temple-servants, mg. ¢he Nethinim, cf.i. 3, and for the sequence of the classes cf. the arrangement in v. 9 seqq. 
6. The date of arrival (E 8) probably coincides with that of Nehemiah (departure in the first month, ii. 1 ; arrival at 
the beginning of the fifth, interval of three days, ii. 11; and, after fifty-two days, the completion of the walls on the 
th of the sixth month, vi. 15). : : 
ii seventh year (Ges Pa ’, cf. v. 6, vi. 1), the absence of a date in v% 1 is noticeable. On the chronological and 
other details‘in the verse see the comm. : ey 
for his sake, &&® én’ airo, G4 om., Ge (v. 7) em airdy yap 6 "ElSpas ny, os... 
7, but taught, so &&* d.5¢£a. For the variants see Moulton, ZA 7VW, xx. 14. 
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g Now the commission, which was written from 
Artaxerxes the king, came to Esdras the priest 
and reader of the law of the Lord, whereof 
this that followeth is a copy; 

King Artaxerxes 
unto Esdras the priest and reader of the law of 
the Lord, greeting: Having determined to deal 
graciously, I have given order, that such of the 
nation of the Jews, and of the priests and Le- 
vites, and of those within our realm, as are 
willing and desirous, should go with thee unto 
Jerusalem. As many therefore as have a mind 
thereunto, let them depart with thee, as it hath 
seemed good both to me and my seven friends 
the counsellors; that they may look unto the 
affairs of Judea and Jerusalem, agreeably to that 
which is in the law of the Lord, and-carry the 
gifts unto the Lord of Israel to Jerusalem, which 
I and my friends have vowed ; 


9 


Io 


I 


i 


I 
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3 


and that all the 
gold and silver that can be found in the country 

14 of Babylonia for the Lord in Jerusalem, with that 
also which is given of the people for the temple 
of the Lord their God that is at Jerusalem, be 
collected: even the gold and silver for bullocks, 
rams, and lambs, and things thereunto apper- 

15 taining; to the end that they may offer sacrifices 
unto the Lord upon the altar of the Lord their 
God, which is in Jerusalem. 

1G And whatsoever 
thou and thy brethren are minded to do with gold 
and silver, that perform, according to the will of 

17 thy God. And the holy vessels of the Lord, 
which are given thee for the use of the temple of 
thy God, which is in Jerusalem : 

18 and whatsoever 
thing else thou shalt remember for the use of the 
temple of thy God, thou shalt give it out of the 

1g king’s treasury. And I king Artaxerxes have 
also commanded the keepers of the treasures in 
Syria and Pheenicia, that whatsoever Esdras the 
priest and reader of the law of the Most High 
God shall send for, they should give it him with 

20 all diligence, to the sum of a hundred talents 
of silver, likewise also of wheat even to a hun- 
dred measures, and a hundred firkins of wine, 
and salt in abundance. 
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Now this is the copy of the letter that the king 11 
Artaxerxes gave unto Ezra the priest, the scribe, 
even the scribe of the words of the command- 
ments of the Lord, and of his statutes to Israel. 
Artaxerxes, king of kings, unto Ezra the priest, 12 
the scribe of the law of the God of heaven, per- 
fect and so forth. I make a decree, that all they 13 
of the people of Israel, and their priests and the 
Levites, in my realm, which are minded of their 
own free will to go to Jerusalem, go with thee. 


Forasmuch as thou art sent of the king and his 14 
seven counsellors, to inquire concerning Judah 
and Jerusalem, according to the law of thy God 
which is in thine hand ; 
and to carry the silver 15 
and gold, which the king and his counsellors 
have freely offered unto the God of Israel, whose 
habitation is in Jerusalem, and all the silver and 16 
gold that thou shalt find in all the province of 
Babylon, with the freewill offering of the people, 
and of the priests, offering willingly for the house 
of their God which is in Jerusalem ; 
therefore 17 
thou shalt with all diligence buy with this money 
bullocks, rams, lambs, with their meal offerings 
and their drink offerings, and shalt offer them 
upon the altar of the house of your God which 
is in Jerusalem. And whatsoever shall seem 18 
good to thee and to thy brethren to do with the 
rest of the silver and the gold, that do ye after 
the will of your God. And the vessels that are 19 
given thee for the service of the house of thy 
God, deliver thou before the God of Jerusalem. 
And whatsoever more shall be needful for the 20 
house of thy God, which thou shalt have occasion 
to bestow, bestow it out of the king’s treasure 
house. And I, even I Artaxerxes the king, do 21 
make a decree to all the treasurers which are 
beyond the river, that whatsoever Ezra the priest, 
the scribe of the law of the God of heaven, shall 
require of you, it be done with all diligence, 
unto 22 
an hundred talents of silver, and to an hundred 
measures of wheat, and to an hundred baths of 
wine, and to an hundred baths of oil, and salt 


8-24. Jos. xi. 5 1, §§ 123-30 reproduces this remarkable decree more carefully than he does the rest of the Ezra 
story. The document, which is in Aramaic, should be compared with the decrees of Cyrus and Darius (see Torrey, 1 58): 
its value rests upon the Ezra-story as a whole and is variously estimated (see Berth., 34 seq., Nikel, 167 seqq.). According 
to Jewish tradition, of course, the book of Esther, with the story of the favour of Xerxes, would precede the present 
situation. v. 8 & has no conclusion and there are signs of unevenness especially in 9 seq. and 22. 


9 seq. Read, perhaps E 12 seq., ‘ perfect peace, and now I make . . 
to. Some words are probably missing at the beginning (Lupton). 
E 


and of those, mg. being within GL &. 


17. Jos. prefixes avaOjoes, 1° * pones’, cf. MT deliver (rather 


‘before God [&* ‘the God of Israel ’] in J.’) is very strange. 


3 71(Chapioave 72) 


‘hand over wholly’). The MT God of Jerusalem (G4 


18, remember (dca dy troninty oo), rather, ‘shall occur to, or befall thee’, MT ‘thou shalt have to give’. 


19. send for (E shall require), a misreading (nby for Sew ; so Ball, Moulton), 
20. salt (i and some MSS. of &), mg. other things (G4%; Bom.); 


‘and other things according to the law of God’ (see v. 21). 
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; 1), or merely a paraphrase. 
iL< ‘sal sine mensura et caetera sine men.’; G'S 
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2I Let all things be per- 


formed after the law of God diligently unto the 
Most High God, that wrath come not upon the 


kingdom of the king and his sons. 


22 I command 


you also, that no tax, nor any other imposition, 
be laid on any of the priests, or Levites, or 
holy singers, or porters, or temple-servants, or 
any that have employment in this temple, and 
that no man have authority to impose anything 

23 upon them. And thou, Esdras, according to the 
wisdom of God ordain judges and justices, that 
they may judge in all Syria and Phcenicia all 
those that know the law of thy God; and those 
that know it not thou shalt teach. 

24 And whoso- 
ever shall transgress the law of thy God, and of 
the king, shall be punished diligently, whether 
it be by death, or other punishment, by penalty 
of money, or by imprisonment. 


25 Then said Esdras the scribe, Blessed be the 
only Lord, the God of my fathers, who hath 
put these things into the heart of the king, to 

26 glorify his house that is in Jerusalem: and hath 
honoured me in the sight of the king, and his 
counsellors, and all his friends and_ nobles. 

27 Therefore was I encouraged by the help of the 
Lord my God, and gathered together out of 
Israel men to go up with me. 

28 And these are the 
chief according to their families and the several 
divisions thereof, that went up with me from 

29 Babylon in the reign of king Artaxerxes: of 
the sons of Phinees, Gerson: of the sons of 
Ithamar, Gamael: of the sons of David, Attus 

30 the son of Sechenias: of the sons of Phoros, 
Zacharias ; and with him were counted a hun- 

31 dred and fifty men: of the sons of Phaath 
Moab, Eliaonias the son of Zaraias, and with 

32 him two hundred men: of the sons of Zathoes, 
Sechenias the son of Jezelus, and with him three 
hundred men: of the sons of Adin, Obeth the 
son of Jonathan, and with him two hundred 

33 and fifty men: of the sons of Elam, Jesias son 
of Gotholias, and with him seventy men: 


TP ESDRAS@ 8) 21-33 


without prescribing how much. Whatsoever is 23 
commanded by the God of heaven, let it be done 
exactly for the house of the God of heaven ; for 
why should there be wrath against the realm of 
the king and his sons? Also we certify you, 24 
that touching any of the priests and Levites, 
the singers, porters, Nethinim, or servants of this 
house of God, it shall not be lawful to impose 
tribute, custom, or toll, upon them. 


And thou, 25 
Ezra, after the wisdom of thy God that is in 
thine hand, appoint magistrates and judges, 
which may judge all the people that are beyond 
the river, all such as know the laws of thy God ; 
and teach ye him that knoweth them not. And 26 
whosoever wiil not do the law of thy God, and 
the law of the king, let judgement be executed 
upon him with all diligence, whether it be unto 
death, or to banishment, or to confiscation of 
goods, or to imprisonment. 

Blessed be the Lord, the God of our fathers, 27 
which hath put such a thing as this in the king’s 
heart, to beautify the house of the Lord which 
is in Jerusalem ; and hath extended mercy unto 28 
me before the king, and his counsellors, and 
before all the king’s mighty princes. And I was 
strengthened according to the hand of the Lord 
my God upon me, and I gathered together out 
of Israel chief men to go up with me. 

Now these are the heads of their fathers’ 8 1 
houses, and this is the genealogy of them that 
went up with me from Babylon, in the reign of 
Artaxerxes the king. Of the sons of Phinehas, 2 
Gershom: of the sons of Ithamar, Daniel: of 
the sons of David, Hattush. Of the sons of 3 
Shecaniah ; of the sons of Parosh, Zechariah : 
and with him were reckoned by genealogy of 
the males an hundred and fifty. Of the sons 4 
of Pahath-moab, Eliehoenai the son of Zerahiah ; 
and with him two hundred males. Of the sons 5 
of Shecaniah, the son of Jahaziel; and with him 
three hundred males. And of the sons of Adin, 6 
Ebed the son of Jonathan; and with him fifty 
males. And of the sons of Elam, Jeshaiah the 7 
son of Athaliah ; and with him seventy males. 


22. The decree is now addressed to the Persian officials in Palestine, cf. the direct address E vi. 6 seq., and the 


abstract in Z iv. 49 seqq. 


that have employment, mpayparixois r00 icpod ; 1S ‘scribes of the temple’ (as though Ypapparckois). 
24. punishment, "4 riyepia, L, dripia, © cruciatu, L* tormentis, E banishment, prop. ‘ uprooting , G& madeia. 
imprisonment, mg. captivity, k®4 anaywyn, L Secpetoa, © abductione, UH exilio. Jos.+é€ppeco, cf. % Lag. bene 


valedas. 
25. Then ... scribe, & om., £° om. she scribe. 
Blessed . . ., or ‘blessed alone be the Lord’ (Ball). 


28-40. Ezra’s band. With the priestly families (v. 29), 


cf, Eleazar and Ithamar, 1 Chron. xxiv. 2 seqq., where the 


priesthood is not restricted to the Zadokites but as a compromise a share is given to the subordinate family of Ithamar. 


For the priestly and Davidic families, cf. Z v. 5. 


With the preferable reading : Hattush of the sons of Shechaniah 


(v.29), cf. 1 Chron. iii. 22. The names of the ¢qwedve (see v. 4) lay families recur in the great register Z v.; Pahath-moab 


and Joab (vv. 31, 35) are, however, severed (contrast v. 11). ; i : 
Zoraias represents Zerahiah in v. 31, but Zebadiah in v. 343 /ezelus (v. 35) = Jehiel, cf. on i. 8. The 


see (4 ib.). 


The sons of Zattu (v. 32) are wrongly omitted in E (but 


family of Bani (v. 36) is wanting in E (but see &&*ib.). /stalcurus (v. 40) = Zabbud or Zaccur; see Z Bz., art. 


Zabud (2); Bayer 56 would restore “N31? {3 ‘My. For other details see the comm. 
1105 49 
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of the 
sons of Saphatias, Zaraias son of Michael, and 

35 with him threescore and ten men: of the sons 
of Joab, Abadias son of Jezelus, and with him 

36 two hundred and twelve men: of the sons of 
Banias, Salimoth son of Josaphias, and with him 

37a hundred and threescore men: of the sons of 
Babi, Zacharias son of Bebai, and with him 

38 twenty and eight men: of the sons of Astath, 
Joannes son of Akatan, and with him a hun- 

39 dred and ten men: of the sons of Adonikam, 
the last, and these are the names of them, Eli- 
phalat, Jeuel, and Samaias, and with them 

40 seventy men: of the sons of Bago, Uthi the son 
of Istalcurus, and with him seventy men. 

41 And I gathered them together to the river 
called Theras; and there we pitched our tents 

42 three days, and I surveyed them. But when 
I had found there none of the priests and 

43 Levites, then sent I unto Eleazar, and Iduel, 

44 and Maasmas, and Elnathan, and Samaias, and 
Joribus, Nathan, Ennatan, Zacharias, and Mo- 
sollamus, principal men and men of understand- 

45 ing. And I bade them that they should go unto 
Loddeus the captain, who was in the place of 

46 the treasury: and commanded them that they 
should speak unto Loddeus, and to his brethren, 
and to the treasurers in that place, to send us 
such men as might execute the priests’ office in 

47 the house of our Lord. And by the mighty 
hand of our Lord they brought unto us men of 
understanding of the sons of Mooli the son of 
Levi, the son of Israel, Asebebias, and his sons, 
and his brethren, who were eighteen, 

48 and 
Asebias, and Annuus, and Osaias his brother, of 
the sons of Chanuneus, and their sons were 

49 twenty men; and of the temple-servants whom 
David and the principal men had appointed for 
the service of the Levites, two hundred and 
twenty temple-servants, the catalogue of all their 

5° names was shewed. And there I vowed a fast 
for the young men before our Lord, to desire of 
him a prosperous journey both for us and for 
our children and cattle that were with us: 

51 for 
I was ashamed to ask of the king footmen, and 
horsemen, and conduct for safeguard against 

52 Our adversaries. For we had said unto the 

king, that the power of our Lord would be with 


34 


41. called, perhaps a better reading (Ew. 137 n. 4). 
Theras (Ge om.), see vv. 50, 61. a ! 
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And of the sons of Shephatiah, Zebadiah the 8 
son of Michael ; and with him fourscore males. 
Of the sons of Joab, Obadiah the son of Jehiel ; 9 
and with him two hundred and eighteen males. 
And of the sons of Shelomith, the son of Josi- 10 
phiah ; and with him an hundred and threescore 
males. And of the sons of Bebai, Zechariah the 11 
son of Bebai; and with him twenty and eight 
males. And of the sons of Azgad, Johanan the r2 
son of Hakkatan; and with him an hundred and 
ten males. And of the sons of Adonikam, chat 13 
were the last ; and these are their names, Eliphe- 
let, Jeuel, and Shemaiah, and with them three- 
score males. And of the sons of Bigvai, Uthai 14 
and Zabbud ; and with them seventy males. 

And I gathered them together to the river 15 
that runneth to Ahava; and there we encamped 
three days: and I viewed the people, and the 
priests,and found there none of the sons of Levi. 
Then sent I for Eliezer, for Ariel, for Shemaiah, 16 
and for Elnathan, and for Jarib, and for Elnathan, 
and for Nathan, and for Zechariah, and for Me- 
shullam, chief men ; also for Joiarib, and for El- 
nathan, which were teachers. And I sent them 17 
forth unto Iddo the chief at the place Casiphia ; 
and I told them what they should say unto Iddo, 
and his brethren the Nethinim, at the place 
Casiphia, that they should bring unto us minis- 
ters for the house of our God, 

And according 18 
to the good hand of our God upon us they 
brought us a man of discretion, of the sons of 
Mahli, the son of Levi, the son of Israel; and 
Sherebiah, with his sons and his brethren, eigh- 
teen; and Hashabiah, and with him Jeshaiah of 
the sons of Merari, his brethren and their sons, 
twenty ; 


Lal 
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and of the Nethinim, whom David and 20 
the princes had given for the service of the 
Levites, two hundred and twenty Nethinim: all 
of them were expressed by name. 

Then I pro- 21 
claimed a fast there, at the river Ahava, that we 
might humble ourselves before our God, to seek 
of him a straight way, for us, and for our little 
ones, and for all our substance. For I was 22 
ashamed to ask of the king a band of soldiers 
and horsemen to help us against the enemy in 
the way: because we had spoken unto the king, 
saying, The hand of our God is upon all them 


Jos. § 134 ‘beyond (? répay for ©cpas, Lupton) the Euphrates’, 


42. In E only the Levites are absent, see v. 29 and note the textual difficulties in 42 seqq. (see Berth.),fand elsewhere 


where the priests and Levites are concerned. 
43 seq. sent I unto. 


Omit wzZo; the accusatival 5 (see esp. 2 Chron. xvii. 7) was misunderstood. 


45. place of the treasury, E Casiphia, but cf. & ib. Cf. also v, 46, where, too, the Nethinim are ignored. 


47. men, mg. a man (G?*), 


48. Annuus = MT z¢o ‘with him’ (to be read e¢2, a mark of the accusative). 
Chanuneus (E Merar?) might suggest Chenani(ah), Neh. ix. 4, I Chron. xv. 22, &c. 


50. for the young men, an obscure statement, perhaps a misreading of E’s river (AY) for 2), Ahava being 


omitted (Ball). 
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them that seek him, to support them in all ways. 

53 And again we besought our Lord as touching 
these things, and found him favourable wnto us. 

54 Then I separated twelve men of the chiefs of the 
priests, Eserebias, and Assamias,and ten men of 
their brethren with them: 

55 and I weighed them 
the silver, and the gold, and the holy vessels of 
the house of our Lord, which the king, and his 
counsellors, and the nobles, and all Israel, had 

56 given, And when I had weighed it, I delivered 
unto them six hundred and fifty talents of silver, 
and silver vessels of a hundred talents, and a hun- 

57 dred talents of gold, and twenty golden vessels, 
and twelve vessels of brass, even of fine brass, 

58 glittering like gold. And I said unto them, Both 
ye are holy unto the Lord, and the vessels are 
holy, and the gold and the silver are a vow unto 

59 the Lord, the Lord of our fathers. Watch ye, 
and keep them till ye deliver them to the chiefs 
of the priests and Levites, and to the principal 
men of the families of Israel, in Jerusalem, in 
the chambers of the house of our Lord. 

60 So the 
priests and the Levites, who received the silver 
and the gold and the vessels which were in 
Jerusalem, brought them into the temple of the 
Lord. 

61 And from the river Theras we departed the 
twelfth day of the first month, until we came to 
Jerusalem, by the mighty hand of our Lord 
which was upon us: and the Lord delivered us 
from assault by the way, from every enemy, and 

62 so we came to Jerusalem. And when we had 
been there three days, the silver and gold was 
weighed and delivered in the house of our Lord 
on the fourth day unto Marmoth the priest 

63 the son of Urias. And with him was Eleazar 
the son of Phinees, and with them were Josabdus 
the son of Jesus and Moeth the son of Sabannus, 
the Levites: all was delivered them by number 
and weight. 

4 And all the weight of them was 
written up the same hour. 

65 Moreover they that 
were come out of the captivity offered sacrifices 
unto the Lord, the Ged of Israel, even twelve 
bullocks for all Israel, fourscore and sixteen rams, 

66 threescore and twelve lambs, goats for a peace 
offering, twelve; all of them a sacrifice to the 
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that seek him, for good; but his power and his . 
wrath is against all them that forsake him. So 23 
we fasted and besought our God for this: and 
he was intreated of us. Then I separated twelve 24 
of the chiefs of the priests, even Sherebiah, 
Hashabiah, and ten of their brethren with them, 
and weighed unto them the silver, and the gold, 
and the vessels, even the offering for the house 
of our God, which the king, and his counsellors, 
and his princes, and all Israel there present, had 
offered: I even weighed into their hand six 
hundred and fifty talents of silver, and silver 
vessels an hundred talents; of gold an hundred 
talents ; and twenty bowls of gold, of a thousand 
darics; and two vessels of fine bright brass, 
precious as gold. And I said unto them, Ye are 28 
holy unto the Lord, and the vessels are holy ; 
and the silver and the gold area freewill offering 
unto the Lord, the God of your fathers. Watch 29 
ye, and keep them, until ye weigh them before 
the chiefs of the priests and the Levites, and the 
princes of the fathers’ Zouses of Israel, at Jeru- 
salem, in the chambers of the house of the Lord. 
So the priests and the Levites received the 30 
weight of the silver and the gold, and the vessels, 


to bring them to Jerusalem unto the house of our 
God. 
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Then we departed from the river of Ahava on 31 
the twelfth day of the first month, to go unto 
Jerusalem: and the hand of our God was upon 
us, and he delivered us from the hand of the 
enemy and the lier in wait by the way. And 32 
we came to Jerusalem, and abode there three 
days. 


And on the fourth day was the silver and 33 
the gold and the vessels weighed in the house of 
our God into the hand of Meremoth the son of 
Uriah the priest ; and with him was Eleazar the 
son of Phinehas; and with them was Jozabad 
the son of Jeshua, and Noadiah the son of Bin- 
nui, the Levites; the whole by number and by 34 
weight: and all the weight was written at that 
time. The children of the captivity, which were 35 
come out of exile, offered burnt offerings unto 
the God of Israel, twelve bullocks for all Israel, 
ninety and six rams, seventy and seven lambs, 
twelve he-goats for a sin offering: all this was 
a burnt offering unto the Lord. 


54. Eserebias (= Sherebiah), &&°* prefix ‘and’; there are thus twelve Levites (cf. v. 47 seq., N xii. 24) and twelve 


priests (cf. v. 60). 


E includes the two men and their brethren among the twelve priests. 


55. all Israel, Jos. ‘who remained at Babylon’ (cf. v. 13 seq.), some qualification is necessary. 


57. twelve, &® ‘ten’. 
58. holy, cf. Is. lii. 11. 
and the vessels . . 


., mg. and the vessels and the silver and the gold, &c. (&*). 


60. which [were] in Jerusalem, the words belong to the end of the verse. — 
61. every enemy, reading 2N) for JN). &? confuses the first and the third person (for the latter see 65-7) and 


omits ‘our’ in v. 62.. See on vv. 68 seqq., 


66. peace offering, or thank-offering, cf. the Geneva Bible ‘for salvation’. ies 
51 : 


For E cf. vii. 7 seq. (E vi. 17). 
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67 Lord. And they delivered the king’s com- 
mandments unto the king’s stewards, and to the 
governors of Ccelesyria and Phoenicia ; and they 
honoured the people and the temple of the Lord. 


68 Now when these things were done, the prin- 
69 cipal men came unto me, and said, The nation 
of Israel, and the princes, and the priests and 
the Levites, have not put away from them the 
strange people of the land, nor the unclean- 
nesses of the Gentiles, fo wz¢, of the Canaanites, 
Hittites, Pherezites, Jebusites, and the Moabites, 
7° Egyptians, and Edomites. For both they and 
their sons have married with their daughters, 
and the holy seed is mixed with the strange 
people of the land; and from the beginning of 
this matter the rulers and the nobles have been 
71 partakers of this iniquity. And assoon as | had 
heard these things, I rent my clothes, and my 
holy garment, and plucked the hair from off my 
head and beard, and sat me down sad and full of 
72 heaviness. So all they that were moved at the 
word of the Lord, the God of Israel, assembled 
unto me, whilst I mourned for the iniquity : but 
I sat still full of heaviness until the evening sacri- 
73 fice. Then rising up from the fast with my clothes 
and my holy garment rent, and bowing my knees, 
and stretching forth my hands unto the Lord, 


74 I said, O Lord, I am ashamed and confounded 

75 before thy face; for our sins are multiplied above 
our heads, and our errors have reached up unto 
heaven, 

76 ever since the time of our fathers; and we 

77 are in great sin, even unto this day. And for our 
sins and our fathers’ we with our brethren and 
our kings and our priests were given up unto the 
kings of the earth, to the sword, and to captivity, 
and for a prey with shame, unto this day. 

78 And 
now in some measure hath mercy been shewed 
unto us from thee, O Lord, that there should be 
left us a root and a name in the place of thy 

79 sanctuary ; and to discover unto us a light in the 
house of the Lord our God, avd to give us food in 

80 the time of our servitude. Yea, when we were in 
bondage, we were not forsaken of our Lord; but 
he made us gracious before the kings of Persia, so 

81 that they gave us food, and glorified the temple 
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And they 36 
delivered the king’s commissions unto the king’s 
satraps, and to the governors beyond the river: 
and they furthered the people and the house of 
God. 

Now when these things were done, the princes 9 1 
drew near unto me, saying, The people of Israel, 
and the priests and the Levites, have not separ- 
ated themselves from the peoples of the lands, 
doing according to their-abominations, even of 
the Canaanites, the Hittites, the Perizzites, the 
Jebusites, the Ammonites, the Moabites, the 
Egyptians, and the Amorites. For they have 2 
taken of their daughters for themselves and for 
their sons; so that the holy seed have mingled 
themselves with the peoples of the lands: yea, 
the hand of the princes and rulers hath been 
chief in this trespass. And when I heard this 3 
thing, I rent my garment and my mantle, and 
plucked off the hair of my head and of my beard, 
and sat down astonied. 

Then were assembled 4 
unto me every one that trembled at the 
words of the God of Israel, because of the tres- 
pass of them of the captivity; and I sat 
astonied until the evening oblation. And at the 5 
evening oblation I arose up from my humiliation, 
even with my garment and my mantle rent; 
and I fell upon my knees, and spread out my 
hands unto the Lord my God; and I said,O my 6 
God, I am ashamed and blush to lift up my face 
to thee, my God : for our iniquities are increased 
over our head, and our guiltiness is grown up 
unto the heavens. Since the days of our fathers 7 
we have been exceeding guilty unto this day ; 
and for our iniquities have we, our kings, and 
our priests, been delivered into the hand of the 
kings of the lands, to the sword, to captivity, 
and to spoiling, and to confusion of face, as it is 
this day. And now for a little moment grace 8 
hath been shewed from the Lord our God, to 
leave us a remnant to escape, and to give us 
a nail in his holy place, that our God may 


lighten our eyes, and give us a little reviving in 


our bondage. 

For we are bondmen; yet our 9 
God hath not forsaken us in our bondage, but 
hath extended mercy unto us in the sight of the 
kings of Persia, to give us a reviving, to set up 


67. honoured, ¢ddéacay (so Ef), cf. viii. 25, 81, and Is. lx. 13; a weak and inappropriate rendering (Ew. 138 n. 6). 


The mixed marriages, vv. 68-90 = E ix, cf. Jos. xi. 5 3. 


third person. 
69. the uncleannesses . . 
Edomites, see iv. 45, 50. 
72. So all they, &*+ ‘that were zealous and all they’. 
73. fast, cf. E R.V. mg. fasting. 
75. multiplied above . 
77. we with our brethren (13938 ‘we’ read as 1)°NN). 


See below on ix. 37 seqq. k" gives the narrative in the 


-, Ing. nor their uncleannesses (to wit) of the Gentiles, &c. (G*). 


.., GZ &% ‘multiplied more than the hairs of our head’, cf. Ps. xl. 12. 


78. root (cf. v. 88), perhaps influenced by 2 Kings xix. 30 seq. (Bayer, 15). 


79. food, E reviving (NNN, cf. Judg. vi. 4). 
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of our Lord, and raised up the desolate Sion, to 
give us a sure abiding in Jewry and Jerusalem. 
82 And now, O Lord, what shall we say, having these 
things? for we have transgressed thy command- 
ments, which thou gavest by the hand of thy 
83 servants the prophets, saying, That the land, 
which ye enter into to possess as an heritage, is a 
land polluted with the pollutions of the strangers 
of the land, and they have filled it with their un- 
cleanness. 
84 Therefore now shall ye not join your 
daughters unto their sons, neither shall ye take 
85 their daughters unto your sons. Neither shall 
ye seek to have peace with them for ever, that 
ye may be strong, and eat the good things of 
the land, and that ye may leave it for an in- 
86 heritance unto your children for evermore. And 
all that is befallen is done unto us for our wicked 
works and great sins: for thou, O Lord, didst 
87 make our sins light, and didst give unto us such 
a root: but we have turned back again to trans- 
gress thy law, in mingling ourselves with the 
88 uncleanness of the heathen of the land. Thou 
wast not angry with us to destroy us, till thou 
hadst left us neither root, seed, nor name. 
89 O Lord of Israel, thou art true: for we are left a 
90 root this day. Behold, now are we before thee 
in our iniquities, for we cannot stand any longer 
before thee by reason of these things. 


91 And as Esdras in his prayer made his con- 
fession, weeping, and lying flat upon the ground 
before the temple, there gathered unto him 
from Jerusalem a very great throng of men and 
women and children: for there was great weep- 

92ing among the multitude. Then Jechonias the 
son of Jeelus, one of the sons of Israel, called out, 
and said, O Esdras, we have sinned against the 
Lord God, we have married strange women of 
the heathen of the land, and now is all Israel aloft. 

93 Let us make an oath unto the Lord herein, that 
we will put away all our wives, which we have 

94 taken of the strangers, with their children, like as 
seemeth good unto thee, and toas many as do obey 
the law of the Lord. 

95 Arise, and put in execution : 
for to thee doth this matter appertain, and we 
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the house of our God, and to repair the ruins 
thereof, and to give us a wall in Judah and in 
Jerusalem. And now, O our God, what shall 10 
we say after this? for we have forsaken thy 
commandments, which thou hast commanded by 
thy servants the prophets, saying, The land, 
unto which ye go to possess it, is an unclean 
land through the uncleanness of the peoples of 
the lands, through their abominations, which 
have filled it from one end to another with their 
filthiness. Now therefore give not your daugh- 12 
ters unto their sons, neither take their daughters 
unto your sons, nor seek their peace or their 
prosperity for ever: that ye may be strong, and 
eat the good of the land, and leave it for an 
inheritance to your children for ever. 

And after 13 
all that is come upon us for our evil deeds, and 
for our great guilt, seeing that thou our God 
hast punished us less than our iniquities deserve, 
and hast given us such a remnant, shall we again 
break thy commandments, and join in affinity 
with the peoples that do these abominations ? 
wouldest not thou be angry with us till thou 
hadst consumed us, so that there should be no 
remnant, nor any to escape? O Lord, the God 1g 
of Israel, thou art righteous; for we are left 
a remnant that is escaped, as it is this day: 
behold, we are before thee in our guiltiness ; for 
none can stand before thee because of this. 

Now while Ezra prayed, and made confession, 10 1 
weeping and casting himself down before the 
house of God, there was gathered together unto 
him out of Israel a very great congregation of 
men and women and children: for the people 
wept very sore. And Shecaniah the son of 2 
Jehiel, one of the sons of Elam, answered and 
said unto Ezra, We have trespassed against our 
God, and have married strange women of the 
peoples of the land: yet now there is hope for 
Israel concerning this thing. Now therefore let 3 
us make a covenant with our God to put away 
all the wives, and such as are born of them, 
according to the counsel of my lord, and of those 
that tremble at the commandment of our God ; 
and let it be done according to the law. Arise; 4 
for the matter belongeth unto thee, and we are 
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81. Sion. G. A. Smith (Jerusalem, i. 150 seq.) observes that the term is not found in Ezek., Chron. (except the 


quotations 1 Chron. xi. 5, 2 Chron. v. 2), E and N. 


82, having .. . transgressed, presumably based upon misreadings "INN for "INN, 1352Y for 1331) (see Ball). 


86. make .. . light, cf. EG. 
88. Thou wast not, mg. wast thou not, &c., see E. 


The marriage-reforms, viii. 91-ix. 36 = E, x., cf. Jos. xi. 5 4. 


92. Israel (Jos. ‘ Jerusalem’), E Elam, cf. E x. 26. 


aloft, mg. exalted (with a reference to Deut. xxviii. 13, nbyn»). This points to the reading Syn ‘trespass’ 
(E ix. 2, 4, x. 6) for MPD ‘hope’ (G" S here) and is preferred by Jahn. %, et nunc es super omnem Israel (£° et nunc 


de populo I.). 


Bayer (16) conj. émdvw corruption of tropovn (EG). 


‘Concerning this thing’ in E is read by x4 & at the beginning of £ 93. 


94. Gr" $ ‘and as many as obeyed . . . having arisen, said unto Ezra, Arise . . 


.’ (reading OTN 17). 


95. put into execution, nbp has probably dropped out from the MT (Guthe, SBOT ): 
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with thee: be of good courage, and do it. Then 5 
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96 will be with thee to do valiantly. So Esdras 


arose, and took an oath of the chief of the priests 

and Levites of all Israel to do after these things ; 

and so they sware. 

9:1. Then Esdras rising from the court of the 
temple went to the chamber of Jonas the son of 

2 Eliasib, and lodged there, and did eat no bread 
nor drink water, mourning for the great iniquities 
of the multitude. 

3 And there was made proclama- 
tion in ali Jewry and Jerusalem to all them that 
were of the captivity, that they should be gathered 

4 together at Jerusalem: and that whosoever met 
not there within two or three days, according as 
the elders that bare rule appointed, their cattle 
should be seized to the use of the temple, and 
himself cast out from the multitude of them that 
were of the captivity. 

5 And in three days were all they of the tribe 
of Judah and Benjamin gathered together at 
Jerusalem: this was the ninth month, on the 

6 twentieth day of the month. And all the multi- 
tude sat together trembling in the broad place 
before the temple because of the present foul 

7 weather. So Esdras arose up, and said unto 
them, Ye have transgressed the law and married 
strange wives, thereby to increase the sins of 

8 Israel. And now make “confession and give 
glory unto the Lord, the God of our fathers, 

g and do his will, and separate yourselves from 
the heathen of the land, and from the strange 

ro women. Then cried the whole multitude, and 
said with a loud voice, Like as thou hast spoken, 

11 so will we do. But forasmuch as the multitude 
is great, and it is foul weather, so that we cannot 
stand without, and this is not a work of one day 
or two, seeing our sin in these things is spread 

12 far: therefore let the rulers of the multitude 

13 stay, and let all them of our habitations that 
have strange wives come at the time appointed, 
and with them the rulers and judges of every 
place, till we turn away the wrath of the Lord 
from us for this matter. 


fo Then Jonathan the son 
of Azael and Ezekias the son of Thocanus accord- 
ingly took the matter upon them: and Mosol- 
lamus and Levis and Sabbateus were assessors 


96. the chief (rather chiefs, as in viii. 49) . . 


IX. 2. lodged there, rightly reading iby for 1. 
6. in the broad place. 
tmaiOpw) of the temple. 


arose Ezra, and made the chiefs of the priests, 
the Levites, and all Israel, to swear that they 
would do according to this word. So they 
sware. Then Ezra rose up from before the 6 
house of God, and went into the chamber of 
Jehohanan the son of Eliashib: and when he 
came thither, he did eat no bread, nor drink 
water: for he mourned because of the trespass 
of them of the captivity. And they made pro- 7 
clamation throughout Judah and Jerusalem unto 
all the children of the captivity, that they should 
gather themselves together unto Jerusalem ; and 8 
that whosoever came not within three days, 
according to the counsel of the princes and the 
elders, all his substance should be forfeited, and 
himself separated from the congregation of the 
captivity. 

Then all the men of Judah and Ben- 9 
jamin gathered themselves together unto Jeru- 
salem within the three days; it was the ninth 
month, on the twentieth day of the month: and 
all the people sat in the broad place before the 
house of God, trembling because of this matter, 
and for the great rain. And Ezra the priest 10 
stood up, and said unto them, Ye have tres- 
passed, and have married strange women, to . 
increase the guilt of Israel. Now therefore make 11 
confession unto the Lord, the God of your 
fathers, and do his pleasure: and separate your- 
selves from the peoples of the land, and from the 
strange women. Then all the congregation 12 
answered and said with a loud voice, As thou hast 
said concerning us, so must we do. But the 13 
people are many, and it is a time of much rain, 
and we are not able to stand without, neither is 
this a work of one day or two: for we have 
greatly transgressed in this matter. Let now 14 
our princes be appointed for all the congregation, 
and let all them that are in our cities which have 
married strange women come at appointed times, 
and with them the elders of every city, and the 
judges thereof, until the fierce wrath of our God 
be turned from us, until this matter be des- > 
patched. Only Jonathan the son of Asahel and 15 
Jahzeiah the son of Tikvah stood up against this 
matter: and Meshullam and Shabbethai the 
Levite helped them. 


. and Levites, for amd see Guthe, SBOT. 


According to Jos. § 149 there was a meeting of the elders in the upper room (but Niese 


8. G4 “Give confession ("+ and) glory’; a doublet of ain (Pryce): 


11, forasmuch as, wanting in &. 


13. for this matter, cf. E R.V. mg. as touching this matter. 
14. took the matter (enedeEavro, cf. with Fr. 1 Macc. i. 42); cf, E RV. mg. were appointed over this (matter). 
On the conflicting interpretations of this passage see the comm. 


Ezekias, mg. Zzdas (Gk** S). 
Levis ..., E G& ‘the Levites’. 


assessors, & ovveBpa8evoar, & cooperati (£° consenserunt). 
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15to them. And they that were of the captivity And the children of the 16 
did according to all these things. captivity did so. And Ezra the priest, wrk 
16 And Esdras the priest chose unto him principal | certain heads of fathers’ Zouses, after their fathers’ 
men of their families, all by name: and on the | houses, and all of them by their names, were 
new moon of the tenth month they were shut in | separated; and they sat down in the first day of 
17 together to examine the matter. So their cause | the tenth month to examine the matter. And 17 
that held strange wives was brought to an end | they made an end with all the men that had 
by the new moon of the first month. married strange women by the first day of the 
Pee: And of the | first month. And among the sons of the priests 
priests that were come together, and had strange | there were found that had married strange 
1g wives, there were found; of the sons of Jesus | women: namely, of the sons of Jeshua, the son 
the son of Josedek, and his brethren; Mathelas, | of Jozadak, and his brethren, Maaseiah, and 
2zoand Eleazar, and Joribus, and Joadanus. And | Eliezer, and Jarib, and Gedaliah. And they 19 
they gave their hands to put away their wives, | gave their hand that they would put away their 
and ¢o offer rams to make reconcilement for | wives; and being guilty, they offered a ram of 
21 their error. And of the sons of Emmer; Ana- | the flock for their guilt. And of the sons of 20 
nias, and Zabdeus, and Manes, and Sameus, and | Immer; Hanani and Zebadiah. And of the 21 
Hiereel, and Azarias. sons of Harim; Maaseiah, and Elijah, and She- 
a2 And of the sons of Phaisur; | maiah, and Jehiel, and Uzziah. And of the sons 22 
Elionas, Massias, Ismael, and Nathanael, and | of Pashhur; Elioenai, Maaseiah, Ishmael, Ne- 
23 Ocidelus, and Saloas. And of the Levites;| thanel, Jozabad, and Elasah. And of the 23 
Jozabdus, and Semeis, and Colius, who was called | Levites ; Jozabad, and Shimei, and Kelaiah (the 


Kt 
co 





Calitas, and Patheus, and Judas, and Jonas. same is Kelita), Pethahiah, Judah, and Eliezer. 
24 Of | And of the singers ; Eliashib: and of the porters; 24 
25 the holy singers; Eliasibus, Bacchurus. Of the | Shallum, and Telem, and Uri. 

26 porters ; Sallumus, and Tolbanes. Of Israel, of And of Israel: 25 


the sons of Phoros; Hiermas, and Ieddias, and | of the sons of Parosh; Ramiah, and Izziah, and 
Melchias, and Maelus, and Eleazar, and Asibias, | Malchijah, and Mijamin, and Eleazar, and Mal- 

27and Banneas. Of the sons of Ela; Matthanias, | chijah, and Benaiah. And of the sons of Elam; 26 
Zacharias, and Jezrielus, and Oabdius, and Hiere- | Mattaniah, Zechariah, and Jehiel, and Abdi, and 

28 moth, and Aedias. And of the sons of Zamoth; | Jeremoth, and Elijah. And of the sons of 27 
Eliadas, Eliasimus, Othonias, Jarimoth, and | Zattu; Elioenai, Eliashib, Mattaniah, and Jere- 

29 Sabathus, and Zardeus. Of the sons of Bebai; | moth, and Zabad, and Aziza. And of the sons 28 
Joannes, and Ananias, and Jozabdus, and Ema- | of Bebai; Jehohanan, Hananiah, Zabbai, Athlai. 

3° theis. Ofthe sons of Mani; Olamus, Mamuchus, | And of the sons of Bani; Meshullam, Malluch, 29 
Jedeus, Jasubus, and Jasaelus, and Hieremoth. | and Adaiah, Jashub, and Sheal, Jeremoth. 

31 And of the sons of Addi; Naathus,and Moossias, And 30 
Laccunus, and Naidus, and Matthanias, and Ses- | of the sons of Pahath-moab ; Adna, and Chelal, 

32 thel, Balnuus, and Manasseas. And of the sons | Benaiah, Maaseiah, Mattaniah, Bezalel, and Bin- 
of Annas; Elionas, and Aseas, and Melchias, and | nui,and Manasseh. And of the sons of Harim ; 31 

33 Sabbeus, and Simon Chosameus. And of the | Eliezer, Isshijah, Malchijah, Shemaiah, Shimeon ; 
sons of Asom; Maltanneus, and Mattathias, and | Benjamin, Malluch, Shemariah. Of the sons of 32, 33 
Sabanneus, Eliphalat, and Manasses, and Semei. | Hashum; Mattenai, Mattattah, Zabad, Eliphelet, 

34 And of the sons of Baani; Jeremias, Momdis, | Jeremai, Manasseh, Shimei. Of the sons of 34 
Ismaerus, Juel, Mamdai, and Pedias, and Anos, ; Bani; Maadai, Amram, and Uel; Benaiah, 35 
Carabasion, and Enasibus, and Mamnitanemus, | Bedeiah, Cheluhi ; Vaniah, Meremoth, Eliashib ; 36 
Eliasis, Bannus, Eliali, Someis, Selemias, Natha- | Mattaniah, Mattenai, and Jaasu; and Bani, and 37, 38 
nias: and of the sons of Ezora; Sesis, Ezril, | Binnui, Shimei ; and Shelemiah, and Nathan, and 39 

35 Azaelus, Samatus, Zambri, Josephus. And of | Adaiah ; Machnadebai, Shashai, Sharai ; Azarel, 40, 41 
the sons of Nooma; Mazitias, Zabadeas, Edos, | and Shelemiah, Shemariah; Shallum, Amariah, 42 
Juel, Banaias. Joseph. Of the sons of Nebo; Jeiel, Mattithiah, 43 








16. chose; read accordingly in E ‘separated for himself’ (Eichhorn, Bayer, &c.), or better (Torrey) ‘ they separated Zo 
to examine ..., MT Wi); the singular Heb. word has a no less singular resemblance to ‘ Darius’ (¥1"77). 
20. Read in E 19 ‘and for their guilt offering . . .’ (DOWN) for DWN) ‘and being guilty’). ; 
21-36. In view of the tenour of the whole narrative viii. 68-ix. 20 this list of 113 (E, 111 &) offenders is an 
anticlimax. On the one hand, the separation of the people of Israel generally, though anticipated at this juncture 
(see viii. 91-ix.17), is not recorded until N ix. 2, after the reading of the law. On the other hand, the list cannot refer 
only to ‘ the congregation that had come out of captivity’ with E (N viii. 17, combined with the purified Israel in x. 28), 
since the families of Harim, Hashum and Nebo did not return with E, but many years earlier under Zerubbabel. 
On the variants see the comm. and £ Bz. There are omissions in vv. 21, 25, much confusion in vv. 31 seqq., and 
Zaccur should be added after Eliashib in E 24 (cf. &"). 
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36 All these had taken strange wives, 
and they put them away with their children. 


37 And 
the priests and Levites, and they that were of 
Israel, dwelt in Jerusalem, and in the country, on 
the new moon of the seventh month, and the 
children of Israel in their habitations. 

38 And the whole multitude were gathered toge- 
ther with one accord into the broad place before 

39 the porch of the temple toward the east: and 
they said unto Esdras the priest and reader, 
Bring the law of Moses, that was given of the 

40 Lord, the God of Israel. So Esdras the chief priest 
brought the law unto the whoie multitude both 
of men and women, and to all the priests, to hear 
the law on the new moon of the seventh month. 

41 And he read in the broad place before the porch 
of the temple from morning unto midday, before 
both men and women; and all the multitude gave 
heed unto the law. 


42 And Esdras the priest and 
reader of the law stood up upon the pulpit of 
43 wood, which was made for that purpose. And 
there stood up by him Mattathias, Sammus, Ana- 
nias, Azarias, Urias, Ezekias, Baalsamus, upon 
44 the right hand: and upon his left hand, Phaldeus, 
Misael, Melchias, Lothasubus, Nabarias, Zacha- 
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Zabad, Zebina, Iddo, and Joel, Benaiah. All 44 
these had taken strange wives: and some of 
them had wives by whom they had children. 


So the priests, and the Levites, and the Neu. 7 


porters, and the singers, and some of the people, 73 
and the Nethinim, and all Israel, dwelt in their 
cities. And when the seventh month was come, 
the children of Israel were in their cities. 


And all the people gathered themselves together Neu. 8 1 


asone man into the broad place that was before the 
water gate ; and they spake unto Ezra the scribe 
to bring the book of the law of Moses, which the 
Lord had commanded to Israel. 

And Ezra the 
priest brought the law before the congregation, 
both men and women, and all that could hear 
with understanding, upon the first day of the 
seventh month. And he read therein before the 3 
broad place that was before the water gate from 
early morning until midday, in the presence of 
the men and the women, and of those that could 
understand ; and the ears of all the people were 
attentive unto the book of the law. And Ezra 4 
the scribe stood upon a pulpit of wood, which 
they had made for the purpose ; and beside him 
stood Mattithiah, and Shema, and Anaiah, and 
Uriah, and Hilkiah, and Maaseiah, on his right . 
hand ; and on his left hand, Pedaiah, and Mis- 
hael, and Malchijah, and Hashum, and Hash- 


LS) 


36. The MT cannot be translated (R.V. mg. has ‘some of the wives had borne children *) and E’s reading is 


eminently more intelligible. 


_ The division between the books E and N which occurs at this point is a relatively late feature in the MT. The 
scribes counted them as one book. This is important in considering questions of the transposition and rearrangement 


of the contents. 


The Reading of the Law, ix. 37-55 = Neh. vii. 73-viii. 13 a, cf. Jos. xi. 5 5. 


The view is strongly urged (Hoonacker, 


Ryle, Meyer, Bertholet, Nikel, Jampel, Driver, &c.) that E iv. 7 seqq. (Z ii. 16 seqq.), which cannot refer to the return 
of Ezra, fills partially at least the gap between the books E and N. This would imply a new catastrophe, a new and 
important return, and a somewhat extensive work of rebuilding in the time of Artaxerxes, after E x. and before N i. 
On the other hand, the formal proceedings of the adversaries in E iv. 7 seqq. and the words of the king do not suggest 
that the opponents would be likely to exceed instructions which, in themselves, are not necessarily sufficient to explain 


the ruined Jerusalem which so deeply moved Nehemiah. 
offenders in the matter of the mixed marriages aroused the hostility that is represented in N i.-vi. 


Further, it cannot be assumed that the disgrace of 113 
The people 


themselves had recognized their sin (£ viii. 68 seqq.), they feel themselves to be the ‘holy seed’, and the proposed 
covenant and the willingness of the people to act ‘according to the law’ (v. 94, E x. 3), would make the entire tenour 
of the narrative unintelligible unless the writer was describing the successful issue (despite the obscure Opposition in 


E x. 15) of steps initiated, not by Ezra, but by the community (Meyer, 228, 240, 241 n. 2, Torrey, 278). 


Moreover, the 


close literary connexion between E ix. seq. and N viii. seqq. forbids the severance of these portions (see above, p. 47 c), 
The sequence of events in & ix. is adopted by many (Michaelis, Fr., Berth., &c.), but can hardly be original, since 
there is still a lacuna between the reforms and the Reading of the Law, and ix. 37, though the natural introduction to the 


latter, is not in place after vv. 1-36 (note the awkward dates vv. L7, 37): 


v. 37° more properly concludes the account 


of some return, as in v. 46, where vv. 47 seqq. describe another religious event, also dated in the seventh month. 
Finally, it is a very natural supposition that the law brought by Ezra was being made known during the four months’ 


interval between viii. 67 and 68 (E viii. and ix.); see A. P. Stanley, Jew. Church, iii. 118; Lupton, 60. 


Hence it is 


highly probable, following Torrey (Comp. 29 seqq., Essays, 253 seqq., 260 seq.), H. P. Smith (Hisé. and Kent 
(ii. 369 seqq.), that the introduction of the law to the notice of the people came at the beginning pee work 


(after E viii.), and thus explains the people’s recognition of 


their sins. Such an arrangement is found in the Greek 


summaries of Esdras Book I (= £) and Esdras Book II (=N) in Lag. Sept. Stud., ii, 84 (see below, p. 58). 


38. For the locality cf. v. 47, ix. 6. Perhaps the compiler who placed this narrative before N i.-viii. believed that the 
water-gate was in ruins (see N iii. 26); cf. the adjustment in E iii. 1. 


39. Ui ‘the chief priest’, vv. 40, 49 (contrast N). 


_ 40. the priests, a misreading of {n3 for PD (see E viii. 16, 1 Chron. xxv. 8), or merely a paraphrase ; in any case 


in an unsuitable position, 
41. all the multitude . 


- -, Ing. they gave all heed (G*), 


b) 


43 seq. & adds Azariah after Anaiah, reads Hezekiah for Hilkiah, and perhaps rightly omits Meshullam. For 


other variants see & Bz. and comm. 
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IES DRASA0. 45=55 


45 tlas. Then took Esdras the book of the law 
before the multitude, and sat honourably in the 
first place before all. 

46 And when he opened the 
law, they stood all straight up. So Esdras blessed 
the Lord God Most High, the God of hosts, 

47 Almighty. And all the people answered, Amen ; 
and lifting up their hands they fell to the ground, 

48 and worshipped the Lord. Also Jesus, Annus, 
Sarabias, Iadinus, Jacubus, Sabateus, Auteas, 
Maiannas, and Calitas, Azarias, and Jozabdus, 
and Ananias, Phalias, the Levites, taught the law 
of the Lord, 

and read to the multitude the law of 
the Lord, making them withal to understand it. 

49 Then said Attharates unto Esdras the chief priest 
and reader, and to the Levites that taught the 

50 multitude, even to all, This day is holy unto the 
a ; (now they all wept when they heard the 

aw: 


go then, and eat the fat, and drink the 
sweet, and send portions to them that have 
52 nothing; for the day is holy unto the Lord: 
and be not sorrowful; for the Lord will bring 
you to honour. 


51 


53 So the Levites published all 
things to the people, saying, This day is holy; 

54 be not sorrowful. Then went they their way, 
every one to eat and drink, and make merry, 
and to give portions. to them that had nothing, 

55 and to make great cheer; because they under- 
stood the words wherein they were instructed, 
and for the which they had been assembled. 





baddanah, Zechariah, avd Meshullam. And 5 
Ezra opened the book in the sight of all the 
people; (for he was above all the people ;) and 
when he opened it, all the people stood up: and 6 
Ezra blessed the Lord, the great God. And all 
the people answered, Amen, Amen, with the lift- 
ing up of their hands: and they bowed their 
heads, and worshipped the Lord with their faces 
to the ground. Also Jeshua, and Bani, and 7 
Sherebiah, Jamin, Akkub, Shabbethai, Hodiah, 
Maaseiah, Kelita, Azariah, Jozabad, Hanan, 
Pelaiah, and the Levites, caused the people to 
understand the law: and the people séood in 
their place. And they read in the book, in the 8 
law of God, distinctly; and they gave the sense, 
so that they understood the reading. And 9 
Nehemiah, which was the Tirshatha, and Ezra 
the priest the scribe, and the Levites that taught 
the people, said unto all the people, This day is 
holy unto the Lord your God; mourn not, nor 
weep. For all the people wept, when they heard 
the words of the law. Then he said unto them, 
Go your way, eat the fat, and drink the sweet, 
and send portions unto him for whom nothing 
is prepared : for this day is holy unto our Lord: 
neither be ye grieved; for the joy of the Lord 
is your strength. So the Levites stilled all the 
people, saying, Hold your peace, for the day is 
holy; neither be ye grieved. And all the 
people went their way to eat, and to drink, and 
to send portions, and to make great mirth, 
because they had understood the words that 
were declared unto them. 

And on the second day were gathered to- 
getheren.-. 


46. & © (but not G") transliterate the familiar NINAY 77, and add the paraphrase Mavroxpdrap, omnipotentem 


(wanting in 31°). 


On the use of this paraphrase, see H. St. J. Thackeray, Gram. of O.T. in Greek, 9, and for the 


distribution of the term ‘Lord of Hosts’, see M. Lohr, Buch Amos (Beiheft to ZATW, 1901), 38 seqq. 


47. Amen, &® 3+ Amen, cf. N. 


48. The teachers are Levites, cf. 2 Chron. xvii. 8 seq., and contrast N amd. On the forms in £ see & &7.; Annus 


is apparently a corruption of Banaias. 
and read ... Lord, &4 i om. 
The texts are confused, see N&. 


49. In N, some read ‘and N and E’, omitting ‘which was the Tirshatha’ (Smend, Stade, Wellh., Nikel, &c., 


Neu. 8 


cf. Gann &%); others omit ‘N which was’ (Fr., Schlatter, Guthe, Torrey, &c.) ; and yet others read simply ‘and E’, 
omitting all reference to N (Meyer, 200 n. 3; Howorth, PSBA, XxV. 15 Se€q.; Berth., Jahn, Davies). _The difficulty e 
caused by the presence of N or of an unnamed Tirshatha makes it still more difficult to remove it by simple excision, 
The identification of N and the Tirshatha, even if a gloss, expresses a plausible view (cf. N x. 1), and its omission in 
E may be due to the presence of the passage before N i. seqq. (cf. Meyer, 200 n. 3). N and especially & may seem 
to give the Tirshatha undue prominence, but this may be supported by v. 40, N vil. 70 (his gifts), and the position of 
the governor Bagohi in the Sachau papyri. 

52. honour, MIN, ‘joy’, misread N77 (Ball). 

53. published, éxéAevov, an error for koAvo, or DWN (‘stilled’) read as OMNI. ‘ : f a tbe, 

55. understood, mg. were inspired by; évevowwOnoay (cf. John xx. 22); cf v. 48 eupuorovyres Gua THY dvdyvorw. 

and for the which ... This conceals the abruptness of &&: kai émuovynxOnoav. Nr reads xal ev r7 nuepa 77 

devrépa ovynx., but Z, which handles the MT more freely (cf. the dates in viii. 62, ix, 37), probably placed the date after 
the verb. Bayer’s explanation (90 seq.) seems too artificial. €* cites the whole of N 13. @ reads: et coadunati 
(congregati) sunt omnes (universi) in Ier. iocundari (celebrare laetitiam) secundum dispositionem (testamentum) 
Domini dei Israel; %°+ explicit Esdrae liber primus de templi restitutione. Jos., whose treatment of the story of E is 
free and summary, proceeds to refer to the feast of tabernacles (N viii. 16 seqq.), the return of the people to their homes, 
the death of the aged E, and his burial in Jerusalem contemporary with the death of the high-priest Joiakim and the 
succession of Eliashib (cf. N xii. 10). He then gives a summary of the labours of N, either an extremely arbitrary 
version or else based upon another recension (xi. 5 6-8). N, hearing of the desolation and captivity, returns ioe 
a band of exiles in the 25th year of Xerxes (cf. N iii. 9). He appeals to the people (cf. 11. 17 seq.) and the work o 
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rebuilding is distributed (cf. iii.). Ammon, Moab, Samaria, and Coelesyria are hostile, but the walls (evidently begun 
in the 5th month, cf. vi. 15) are completed in 2 years 4 months, in the 9th month of the 28th year of Xerxes (N v. is 
ignored). The walls are dedicated (cf. xii. 27 seqq.) and there is a feast of eight days. The surrounding peoples are 
enraged at the completion of the building (cf. vi. 16). The population of the city is augmented (cf. vii. 4, xi.); and 
arrangements are made for the priests and Levites (cf. xii. 44, xiii. 10-13). N dies an old man, and the walls of the 
city are his eternal monument (cf. Ben Sira, xlix. 13). Next follows the story of Esther (xi, 6), and the Samaritan 
schism (cf. N xiii.) is placed at the close of the Persian age (xi. 7, 8). Thus Jos. does not testify to the present fragmentary 
condition of £ ; he treats the life of E independently of and before that of N, and his points of agreement with the MT 
make his divergences the more significant. : 

A Syriac Catena (Brit. Mus. Add. 12168), representing a text of the seventh cent., illustrates the relationship between 
£ and the MT in an interesting manner. It uses 1 and 2 Chron., ‘1 Ezra’ (i.e. £), ‘2 Ezra’ (i.e. N) and Daniel ; 
E is said to be ‘according to the tradition of the Seventy (i.e. the Septuagint).’ It passes from 2 Chron. xxxv. 20-25 to 
E ii, 1-15, 16, 24-30, iv. 35 6-36, 38-40, 49-57, v. 47-73, vi. I-2, vii. 6-15, viii. 1-26, 68-72, 91-6, ix. I-10, 46 b-47. 
Then follow N i. 1-44, ii. 1-8, iv. 1-3, 10-16, vi. 15-16, vii. 73 d-viii. 18, ix. 1-3 (the references are to the R.V.). This 
removal of the Reading of the Law appears to be a compromise between Z (note the retention of ix. 46 d-47) and the 
MT of N. But there is some evidence that £ may have had another sequel, and that it or a following book may have 
treated the life of E and of N on other lines (cf. H. Bloch, Quedlen d. Fl. Jos., 1879, p. 79 seq.). Thus according to 
Justin Mart. (Dza/. Tryp. \xxii) an account of the passover celebrated by E was among the passages cancelled by the 
Jews, The passage quoted recurs in Lactantius (/ms¢. iv. 18): ‘Apud Esdram ita scriptum est: Et dixit Esdras ad 
populum: Hoc pascha Salvator noster est, et refugium nostrum, cogitate et ascendat (Just. «al edv dcavonOjre Kai avai) 
in cor uestrum, quoniam habemus humiliare eum in signo (Just. dr: wéAAoper adrdvy ramewvoov €v onpei@), et post haec 
sperabimus (but Epit. xlviii. -avzmzs) in eum, ne deseratur (J. ¢pnu64) hic locus in aeternum tempus (J. dravra ypévov), 
dicit Dominus Deus virtutum (Aéyer 6 Beds tOv dSuvdueoy [= MNAY 717]). Si non credideritis ei neque exaudieritis 
annuntiationem elus, eritis derisio (émixappa) in gentibus.’ 

The quotation may be compared generally with the spirit of E’s prayers (E ix., N ix.). It can hardly be based 
upon E viii. 35, which recalls the sacrifices at the dedication of the Temple by Zerubbabel (vi. 17) mentioned before 
the celebration of the passover by the ‘children of the captivity’ (vi. 19 seqq.). Elsewhere the chronicler deals at 
length with the passover celebrated by Hezekiah and Josiah (2 Chron. xxx., xxxv.), in each case after a restoration 
or reform of the Temple, and 2 Chron. xxx. 6-9 illustrate the importance attached to the celebration. It is very note- 
worthy, also, that the Latin Lucca Synopsis (Lag. 18 seq.), after using Z iii. seq., combines the return of Zerubbabel 
with that of E (using £ viii.) and asserts that the passover was celebrated on reaching Jerusalem. Moreover, a Greek 
synopsis of 1 Esdras and 2 Esdras (= N) testifies to E’s passover._ According to 1 Z, Jeshua, E and Zer. were the 
three youths of £ iii. seq., and the statement of the return is followed immediately by the notice that the builders were 
Zer., Jeshua and N; E brings the law, reads it, casts out the foreign wives and the people observe the passover and 
a fast. As for2 E: ev rovr@ 76 BiBNio ra aita pev TO rpdTO Neyer "E, rept tis emavddovu Xwpis Tov mpoBdrAnbévrav. But it 
is chiefly concerned with ‘ N. the eunuch’ and his building of the Temple. E reads the law and celebrates the passover, 
and in the seventh month there is a fast andthe Feast of Tabernacles. E then notices the foreign marriages (Ashdodite 
women are mentioned, see N xiii, 23) and persuades the people to promise to observe the law and expel the women. 
They swear to keep the law and after being cleansed rejoice and depart each to his own home (Lag. Sept. Stud. ii. 84). 
It seems clear from the foregoing evidence that the form of the narrative whether in the present EN or in / was not 
the only one extant. See further, Zz¢rod., p. 17. / 
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INTRODUCTION 


a eae Shan ar 


THE Greek title MaxxaBaiwy! a’ takes its origin from the surname applied, in the first instance, 
to Judas (cp. 1 Macc. ii. 4. 66; 2 Mace. viii. 5. 16; x. 1. 16, &c.), but later on to all the members 
of the family and their followers. The title is transliterated by Origen (Eusebius, Hist. Eccl. vi. 
25. 2) ZapBHnO SaBavaédA’ (= wwmwN na aD ‘the book of the house of the Hasmonzans’, see 
further, Dalman, Aramdische Grammatik, p. 7 [2nd ed.]); but this title is Aramaic, and is not likely 
to have stood at the head of a book written in Hebrew (see § 6); it was, therefore, probably, the 
title of an Aramaic translation of the original Hebrew. What the actual title of the book in its original 
form was, is not known. 


§ 2. CONTENTS. 


The book is a sober and, on the whole, trustworthy account of the Jewish struggle for religious 
liberty and political independence during the years 175-135 B.C., i.e. from the accession of Antiochus 
Epiphanes to the death of Simon the Maccabee. The narrative is, with few exceptions, written in 
chronological order, and is concerned almost wholly with military events. The main part of the 
book deals with the exploits of Judas Maccabaeus, who is regarded as the central figure in the whole 
struggle. The divisions of the book are clearly marked, and are as follows: 

i. I-g. A brief introduction in which reference is made to the conquests of Alexander the Great, 
and the division of his kingdom. 
10-64. The original cause of the Maccabaean struggle. 
ii. 1-70. The beginning of the struggle, under the leadership of Mattathias. 
iii. 1-ix. 22. The account of the events during the leadership of Judas. The purification of 
the Temple and re-dedication of the altar. The acquisition of religious liberty. 

ix. 23-xii. 53. The leadership of Jonathan; the establishment of the Hasmonaean high-priest- 

hood. 

xiii, 1-xvi. 24. The leadership of Simon ; political independence secured. A brief reference to 

the rule of John Hyrcanus. 


Oo. (THE) AUTHOR, 


There are no direct indications in the book as to who the author was, nor is anything to be gathered 
elsewhere regarding him; but some points concerning him may be inferred from certain dada in his 
book. It is clear that he was a rigid adherent of orthodox Judaism, and his patriotism is everywhere 
evident. That he was a native of Palestine is equally clear, for he manifests an intimate, and even 
minute knowledge, both of the geography and topography of the land. There are grounds for 
believing that he belonged to the circle of the Sadducees ; although a loyal upholder of the Law, his 
zeal is not characterized by any approach to Pharisaic fanaticism ; his sympathy for the Jewish high- 
priesthood is frequently manifested; his tolerant attitude towards the profaning of the Sabbath 
(ii. 41; ix. 43 ff.) is very different from that which would have been adopted by a Pharisee ; there is 
not the slightest hint of a belief in the life after death, see ii. 52 ff. where a reference to this would 
have been eminently appropriate, had it been believed in. These reasons go far in justifying the 
opinion that the author was a Sadducee. 


1 The name is derived, most probably, from the Hebrew 722 ‘ hammer’ (cp. Judges iv. 21) ; another derivation is 
suggested by S. J. Curtiss (Zhe name Machabee, Leipzig, 1876), namely °2 ‘quencher ’ (cp. Isa. xliii. 17), i.e. he who 
exterminated the enemies of his people. Earlier commentators explained the name as consisting of the initial letters 
of the words 17’ nbw3 m2D> 1D (‘who is like unto thee among the gods, Yahweh’, Exod. xv. 11); but there is no 
reason to suppose that a cryptic title of this kind would have been adopted by those whose special boast was loyalty 
to their God and His Law. 
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§ 4. DATE OF THE BOOK. 


The passages which throw light on the date of the composition of the book are : : 

(2) In reference to the sepulchre which Simon the Maccabee built for his parents and his four 
brothers at Modin, the writer says in xiii. 30: ‘This is the sepulchre which he made at Modin, and it 
is there unto this day.’ The sepulchre in question was an elaborate one, as is clear from the 
description given (xiii. 27-29); it consisted of seven pyramids with ‘ great pillars’ around them ; when, 
therefore, it is spoken of as being in existence ‘unto this day’, it must have been standing for some 
considerable time when the author wrote this book. The building of this sepulchre is described as 
having taken place immediately after the death of Jonathan (xiii. 25), i.e. in 143 B.C.,and Simon 
was murdered in 135 B.C. When the writer, therefore, speaks of the sepulchre standing ‘unto this 
day ’, we must allow at the least the lapse of about thirty years, probably more, from the time the 
year 143 B.C. to the time when the writer made this statement. That would make the earliest 
possible date of the book about 110 B.C. 

(6) But in xvi. 23,24 we have the following: ‘ And the rest of the acts of John, and of his wars... 
behold, they are written in the chronicles of his high-priesthood, from the time that he was made 
high-priest after his father’; the formula here used is very frequent in the O.T., but it is invariably 
employed in reference to a ruler whose reign has been concluded. These chronicles, that is to say, 
took up the narrative at which our author ceased his account; therefore he was writing at a period 
subsequent to the time at which the chronicles of John’s high-priesthood had been compiled. Now 
John (Hyrcanus) died in 105 B.C., so that even if the records of his doings were being kept from 
year to year during his rule, they were not finished until the year 105 B.C., and therefore the 
writer of 1 Macc. did not begin his work until, at the earliest, after this year. On the other hand, 
the book cannot have been written after the year 63 B.C., for it was in the autumn of this year 
that Pompey took Jerusalem, and desecrated the Temple by entering into the Holy of Holies 
(cp. Josephus, Azzig. XIV. iv. 2-4; Bell. Iud. 1. vii. 3-6); it is inconceivable that the book would 
have contained no reference to this, had it been written after this calamity had taken place. Cf. the 
references to the faithfulness of the Romans as allies (viii. 1. 12, xii. 1, xiv. 40). Roughly speaking, 
therefore, the book must have been finished some time between the years 100-70 B. C., nearer the former 
than the latter date. But this does not mean to say that the writer did not degiz his work at an 
earlier period ; for, although, the author made use of certain documents (see below), which implies, 
of course, that he was writing some time subsequent to the events recorded, there are passages which 
certainly give the impression that he wrote as a contemporary of those who took the leading part in 
those events; such a passage, e.g. as xiv. 4-15, in which the details of Simon’s reign are described, 
reads like the account of an eye-witness; it was a period of peace (‘And the land had rest all the 
days of Simon’), and therefore conducive to literary work. There seems to be nothing that can be 
urged against the belief that the writer began his work during the reign of Simon; the looking-up of 
records, and the compiling of a book which is, upon the face of it, a very careful piece of work, must 
have taken some time to complete. The conclusion, therefore, is that the gathering of materials 
began as early as the time of Simon (142-135 B. C.), but that the completed work must be dated some 
time later. We cannot be far wrong in assigning the work in its final form to somewhere during the 
last quarter of the second century B.C. 


§ 5. LITERARY AND RELIGIOUS CHARACTERISTICS. 


Although a translation (see § 6) the literary style of the book is admirable ; the narrative is written 
in a simple, straightforward manner, with an entire absence of anything artificial; the reader’s interest 
is engaged throughout, both on account of the easy flow in the style of writing, as well as on account 
of the graphic way in which the details are presented. The author writes as a historian, whose duty 
it is to record the facts without colouring them with personal observations; he is impartial, but this 
does not prevent him from sometimes bursting out into a poetical strain. While, as might be 
expected, there are frequent reminiscences of the language of the Old Testament, the author in no 
wise imitates this, his writing being marked throughout by his own individual style. On the other 
hand, there are not infrequent exaggerations, especially in point of numbers; and considerable 
freedom is observable in the way in which discourses are put into the mouths of important persons ; 
but in these things the author only shows himself to be the child of his age ; his substantial accuracy 
and trustworthiness are not affected thereby. 

From the religious standpoint the book is likewise marked by special characteristics; these are to 
be explained partly by the writer’s sober and matter-of-fact way of looking at things, and partly by 
the somewhat altered religious outlook of the age as compared with earlier times. Fhe most striking 
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characteristics here are (i) that the direct divine intervention in the nation’s affairs is not nearly so 
prominently expressed as in the books of the Old Testament; and (ii) that God is not mentioned by 
name in the whole book. The writer is very far from being wanting in religious belief and feeling ; 
his conviction of the existence of an all-seeing Providence who helps those who are worthy comes out 
strongly in such passages as ii. 61, ili. 18 ff., iv. 10 ff., ix. 46, xii. 15; but he evidently has an almost 
equally strong belief in the truth expressed in the modern proverb, that ‘God helps those who help 
themselves’. This very sensible religious attitude, which is as far removed from scepticism as it is 
from fatalism, fully corresponds to the writer's sober impartiality as a historian. But his attitude was, 
doubtless, also due to the influence of certain tendencies which were beginning to assert themselves. 
These centred round the Jewish doctrine of God. Just as there was a disinclination, on account of 
its transcendent holiness, to utter the name of God, and instead, to substitute paraphrases for it, 
so there arose also a disinclination to ascribe action among men directly to God, because of His 
inexpressible majesty. One result of this was the further tendency to emphasize and extend the 
scope of human free-will. These tendencies were only beginning to exert their influence, but they 
largely explain the religious characteristics of the book. 


$6. ORIGINAL LANGUAGE. 


In his Prologus Galeatus Jerome distinctly states that Hebrew was the language in which the 
book was written: ‘Machabaeorum primum librum hebraicum repperi’ (cp. also the title given by 
Origen, see § 1 above). The question arises, nevertheless, as to whether Hebrew proper or Palestinian 
Aramaic is meant; two considerations, however, make it almost certain that it was Hebrew. In 
the first place, the writer clearly takes as his pattern the ancient inspired Scriptures (cp. Grimm, 
p. Xvil), so that the obvious presumption is that he would have written in the holy tongue. And, 
secondly, there are many indications in the book itself that it was translated from Hebrew rather 
than from Aramaic, many of these will be found inthe commentary ; in some cases, mistakes in transla- 
tion are most easily and naturally accounted for on the supposition that they were translated from 
Hebrew, e.g. i. 28 kal éoeicOn } yh emt tods Karotxodvtas a’ryy: this presupposes an original by which 
was translated ‘against’ instead of ‘ because of’; it can mean either of these, according to the context; 
other examples are found in ix. 24, xiv. 28, see notes in commentary. There are, furthermore, many 
examples of Hebrew idiomatic phrases translated literally into Greek. There can, therefore, be no 
reasonable doubt that the book was originally written in Hebrew. But it seems clear that this 
original Hebrew text was little used, and disappeared altogether at a very early period; the reasons 
which lead to this supposition are firstly that not even does Josephus show any signs of having used 
it, and secondly, as Torrey (£. B. 2866) points out: ‘There is no evidence of correction from the 
Hebrew, either in the Greek, or in any other of the versions ...on the contrary, our Greek version 
is plainly seen to be the result of a single translation from a Hebrew manuscript which was not free 
from faults.’ 


§ 7. THE SOURCES OF THE BOOK. 


One of the chief sources of information utilized by the writer of 1 Macc. seems to have been the 
accounts given to him by eye-witnesses of many of the events recorded ; one is led to this conviction 
by considering the wonderfully graphic descriptions of certain episodes (cp., e. g., iv. I-24, vi. 28-54, 
vii. 26-50, ix. I-22, 32-53, x. 59-66, &c.), the sober presentation of the facts, and the frequent 
mention of details obviously given for no other reason than that they actually occurred. That the 
writer had also written sources to draw from is to be presumed from such passages as ix. 22: ‘And 
the rest of the acts of Judas, and his wars, and the valiant deeds which he did, and his greatness, 
they are not written, the implication being that in part these acts had been written (cp. xi. 37, xiv. 18, 
27, 48, 49), and xvi. 23, 24: ‘And the rest of the acts of John ... behold, they are written in the 
chronicles of his high-priesthood. . . - ae ; 

Besides these sources, there are a certain number of documents which have been incorporated in 
the book; the genuineness, or otherwise, of these requires some more detailed consideration. They 
fall into three groups; but for reasons which will become apparent the documents belonging to each 


group respectively cannot in every case be kept separate. 


i. Letters of Fewish origin. 


(a) The letter from the Jews in Gilead asking Judas to send them heip because they were being 
attacked by the Gentiles (v. 10-13), This purports to contain the very words which were bis 
but it is probably merely a summary of what the author of the book had derived from some we 
informed source; that it represents, however, in brief, the contents of some written document, ah 
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was not simply a verbal message, may be assumed, as it stands in contrast to what is said to have 
been a verbal message in v. 15. : 

(2) The letter from Jonathan to the Spartans (xii. 6-18). Concerning this it must be said that 
the artificial way in which it has been pressed into the text is sufficient to arouse suspicion. In xii. 1 
we are told of an embassy being sent to Rome; the narrative is broken by v. 2 which refers to a 
letter which was sent to the Spartans, and ‘to other places’; in v. 3, which comes naturally after v. 1, 
the thread of the narrative is taken up again. Then in v. 5, where one might reasonably have 
expected further details about the embassy to Rome, it goes on to say: ‘ And this is the copy of the 
letter which Jonathan wrote to the Spartans.’ The copy of this letter then follows; but the main 
subject with which the chapter began, obviously a more important one, is left without further 
mention. On considering the letter itself, it must strike one that it is not easy to understand what 
the purpose of it was. In v. 10 the purpose is stated to be the renewing of brotherhood and friend- 
ship ; but in the same breath, as it were, it is said that the Jews needed none of these things, ‘ having 
for our encouragement the holy books which are in our hands.’ Then, again, in v. 13, after reference 
has been made to the afflictions which the Jews had endured, the letter continues (vv. 14, 15): ‘We 
were not mindful, therefore, to be troublesome unto you . . . for we have the help which is from 
heaven to help us... . Thus, in the same letter, brotherhood and friendship are desired, on the one 
hand, while on the other it is said that this is not required. The object of the letter is, therefore, not 
apparent; nor can it be said that it reads like a genuine document. That a relationship of some 
kind existed between the Jews and the Spartans need not be doubted ; the letter probably reflects 
the fact of this relationship, which the writer of this book, or more probably a later editor, desired to 
place on record, while not wishing to make it appear that his people had any need to depend upon 
foreign help in struggling with their enemies (see further the notes on this passage in the commentary). 
In connexion with this letter the following one must be considered. 

(c) The letter from Areios, king of the Spartans, to Onias the high-priest (xii. 20-23). This owes 
its presence here to the fact that in the letter just dealt with Jonathan cites the existence of former 
friendship between the Jews and the Spartans as a reason for renewing the same (xii. 7-9); it is 
added as an appendix to Jonathan’s letter. The original of this document must have been written 
about 150 to 200 years earlier than that in which it is incorporated (see the notes on the passage in 
the commentary). It is only of indirect importance in the present connexion as it does not bear on 
the history of the Maccabaean struggle. But the fact of a letter written so long before this period 
being quoted here shows with what care such documents were preserved, and thus tends to inspire 
confidence in the general historicity of our book, since it is clear that the writer (or, as in this case, 
probably a later editor) had recourse to the national archives for information; for even if, as some 
commentators rightly believe, this letter was added by a later editor, it is equally true that he 
depended on ancient documents for his additions. 

(2) In xiv. 27-47 we have a source of an entirely different character. This passage contains 
a panegyric on Simon, together with a réswmé of his prosperous reign. It is stated to have been 
engraved on tables of brass, and to have been set up in a conspicuous place within the precincts of 
the sanctuary ; copies of it are also said to have been deposited in the treasury (cp. vv. 27, 48, 49). 
On comparing the details of Simon’s reign given in this section with those in chaps. xi—xiii, however 
it will be found that there are several chronological discrepancies. The course of the history, as 
given in the book itself, is acknowledged on all hands to be, on the whole, of a thoroughly trustworthy 
character ; but if the passage in question be really the copy of an official document, as it purports to 
be, the accuracy of other portions of the book is, to some extent,impugned. It is difficult to suppose 
that one and the same author would write the historical account of Simon’s reign in chaps. xi—xiii 
and then in the very next chapter give a réswmé of what had preceded differing from it in a number 
of particulars. The suggested explanation of the difficulty is as follows: The original writer of the 
book gave in chaps. xi-xiii a substantially correct account of the period of history in question, but 
was inaccurate in the sequence of events; a later editor added.a copy of the document under con- 
sideration, to which the original author of the book, for some reason or other, did not have access : 
or perhaps he gathered his materials from different eye-witnesses of the events recorded. and therefore 
saw no purpose in utilizing this document. The later editor was not concerned with the discrepancies 
between the written history and the copy of the document which he added, because he saw that. in 
the main, they were in agreement. If this solution be the correct one it will follow that for the 


ae period in question we have two independent accounts as far as the main history is 
concerned. 
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ii, Letters from the suzerain power (Syrian kings) to Fewish leaders, 


_ (a) The letter from Alexander Balas! to Jonathan (x. 18-20). There can scarcely be two 
opinions regarding this document; it is not a copy of the letter, but. merely its purport which our 
author has woven into his narrative, much after the same manner in which he incorporates the general 
sense of the various speeches he records. It is far too short and abrupt to be the actual letter of one 
who was seeking the help and alliance of the Jewish leader, and for whose friendship this aspirant to 
the Syrian throne was bidding. The author of our book, moreover, adds some words of his own in 
the middle of the letter, a thing he is scarcely likely to have done had he been quoting the actual 
words of the letter itself, On the other hand, there is not the slightest reason to doubt that a genuine 
document has been made use of here. 

(6) The letter from Demetrius I to the nation of the Jews (x. 25-45). This was written for the 
purpose of out-bidding Alexander Balas in promises of favour, remitting of taxes, and conferring of 
privileges, &c., on the Jews in return for their support in his struggle to retain his throne. While it 
must be admitted that the letter is based upon an original document—all the probabilities go to 
support this—there are two reasons for questioning the accuracy of the details. The promises and 
concessions made to the Jews are of such an exaggerated character that, had they really been made, 
they would have defeated their object by arousing suspicions among the Jews regarding the writer’s 
sincerity ; this, indeed, was actually the case (see v. 46), but the reason of Jonathan’s incredulity is 
not the character of the promises, but the fact that Demetrius had before done ‘great evil in Israel ’, 
and ‘had afflicted them very sore’; that does not tally with the contents of the letter as given. If 
one compares the sober contents of another letter from Demetrius on the same subject, not actually 
quoted, but incorporated in the narrative (x. 3-6), the document under consideration must strike one 
as untrustworthy as regards details. Then, in the second place, a number of the things actually 
promised in the letter correspond so exactly with the highest aspirations of the Jews at this time, 
that they suggest rather the expression of Jewish ideals than actual promises ; such are, the promise that 
Jerusalem is to be ‘holy and free’ (v. 31), a thing which would have been impossible for the Syrian 
king to grant if he was to have any real hold upon this part of his kingdom, a Syrian garrison in 
Jerusalem being essential to his overlordship ; the promise to permit the full observance of all the 
ancient feasts and holy-days, together with ‘immunity and release’? for all Jews during these periods. 
as well as during three days before and after each (vv. 34, 35) ; this would have meant an end to the 
hellenization of Jewry which the Syrian kings had always regarded as indispensable if the Jews were 
to be their genuine subjects ; the promise that the Jews were to have their own laws (v. 37), a thing 
which would have meant an imperium in imperio, a dangerous state of affairs from the Syrian point 
of view ; and finally, the promise to remit a large amount of taxation, and to give princely gifts to 
the sanctuary (vv. 39 ff.); this would have meant considerable loss to the royal coffers at a time when 
there was the highest need of increasing monetary supplies. For these reasons, the letter we are 
considering must be regarded as ungenuine so far as most of its details are concerned. 

(c) The letter from Demetrius [I to Jonathan, enclosing one to Lasthenes (xi. 30-37). Most of 
what has been said regarding (4) applies to this document as well. It represents an original letter, 
the contents of which were utilized by the author ef 1 Macc., and elaborated in accordance with his 
ideas of things. : 

(zZ) The letter from Antiochus VI to Jonathan (xi. 57). This is clearly a succinct summing-up of 
the contents of the original letter; its extreme shortness and the absence of salutation show that, 
although written in the first person, it does not profess to do more than to give the general sense of 
the original. : ; 

(e) The letter from Demetrius II to Simon (xiii. 36-40). This letter, in which the Syrian king 
acknowledges receipt of certain presents from the Jewish high-priest, and confirms earlier privileges, 
is stamped with the mark of genuineness ; it reads like an original, and is doubtless a copy of this. 

(f) The letter from Antiochus VII to Simon (xv. 2-9). To some extent what was said in 
reference to (4) and (c) applies also to this letter ; it is probably not a verbatim copy of the original, 
but represents in part the contents of this; on the other hand, there are elements in it which are the 
expression of ardent desires rather than the actual facts of the case. 


iii. Letters from the rulers of foreign kingdoms, 


(a) The document containing the treaty of alliance between the Romans and the Jews (viii. 23-32). 
In vv. 24 ff. it is stated, as one of the articles of the treaty, that if the Romans are attacked, the Jews 


1 He was, of course, not yet king when he wrote this letter. 
2 See, on this, the notes in the commentary. 
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must not render the enemy any help, whether of ‘ food, arms, money, or ships’ (v. 26) ; this mention 
of ships is held by several commentators to be a proof that this document belongs to a later date 
than the time of Judas, when the Jews were not in possession of any ships, and that therefore the 
whole section is a later interpolation. But it is quite possible that the foresight of the Romans 
sufficiently explains this mention of ships; they might, indeed, very naturally have assumed _ the 
possession of ships by the Jews, as they must have been aware of the long stretch of coast-land which 
belonged to Palestine. It was, as a matter of fact, not long after the time of Judas that the Jews 
acquired a harbour: ‘ And amid all his glory he (i.e. Simon) took Joppa for a haven, and made it an 
entrance for the isles of the sea’ (xiv. 5), cp. also xiii. 29. There seems no sufficient reason to doubt 
that the author of 1 Macc. made use here of the actual document in question, though it may be that 
he gives only its general contents, and not a verbatim copy. : 

(6) The letter from the Spartans to Simon (xiv. 20-22). We are confronted here with the same 
difficulty which occurs in the letter from Jonathan to the Spartans (xii. 6-18, see i. (2) above). The 
section opens (v. 16) with the words: ‘And it was heard at Rome that Jonathan was dead, and even 
unto Sparta, and they were exceedingly sorry ;’ it then goes on to say that the Romans wrote to 
Simon (who had succeeded his brother) on tables of brass to renew ‘the friendship and the 
confederacy’ (v. 18); but then, instead of giving a copy of this letter, as might reasonably have been 
expected, it goes on to say: ‘ And this is a copy of the letter which the Spartans sent.’ In this letter 
it is stated that the two Jewish ambassadors who were the bearers of it were Numenius, the son of 
Antiochus, and Antipater, the son of Jason. But then the narrative (in v. 24) goes on: ‘After this 
Simon sent Numenius to Rome with a great shield of gold of a thousand pound weight, in order to 
confirm the confederacy with them.’ On the previous occasion on which mention is made of a 
rapprochement between the Jews and the Romans on the one hand, and the Spartans on the other, 
the same two ambassadors were sent, first to the Romans and then to the Spartans, on the same 
journey (see xii. 16,17); on the present occasion it is to be presumed, for the text implies it, that this 
was also done; but if so, how is one to account for the fact that in the letter to the Spartans these 
ambassadors are said to be the bearers of it, while immediately after (v. 24) it is said that Numenius 
started on his journey? Then there is this further difficulty ; is it likely, as stated in the text, that 
on the death of Jonathan the Romans would have taken the initiative in renewing the treaty with 
the Jews? This seems to be directly contradicted by v. 24. It seems probable that vv. 17-23 are 
an interpolation added later; this would also explain the otherwise unaccountable words ‘and even 
unto Sparta’ in v. 16, which was presumably put in because of the interpolation ; the text of this verse, 
as it stands, cannot fail to strike one as suspicious: kal jKxodoOn év “Podun Sti azéOavev “lwvaddy, Kal ews 
Sadptns, cal eAuvTHOnoav opddpa. The contents of the letter read like an official document; the 
probability seems to be that use has been made of some genuine record which, as already remarked, 
was interpolated at a later period. 

(c) The letter from Lucius, the Roman consul, to Ptolemy Euergetes II, king of Egypt (xv. 16-21). 
This is the copy of a circular letter written in the name of ‘ Lucius the consul’, and brought back by 
/Numenius. In it the friendship between the Romans and the Jews is proclaimed ; copies of it are 
sent not only to the kings of Egypt and Syria, but also to a number of small separate States which 
enjoyed complete independence. Now Josephus (Aztizg. XIV. viii. 5) mentions a letter from the 
Roman Senate, written in the name of the praetor Lucius Valerius in reply to a message brought by 
a Jewish embassy; as in the case just referred to, Numenius, the son of Antiochus, is one of the 
ambassadors,' and he brings a gift of a golden shield ; the contents of the letter are similar, and it is, 
likewise, sent to a number of independent petty States. But, according to Josephus, this happened 
in the ninth year of Hyrcanus II, who reigned 63-40 B.c. Now if, as is maintained by some 
(especially by Willrich, in his Faden und Griechen vor der makkabiischen Erhebung, pp. 70 ft.), 
Josephus is right here, the passage in question is an interpolation, and must have been added shortly 
before the beginning of the Christian era. Mommsen (Hermes ix. 284 ff. cp. Kautzsch, Die 
Apokryphen und Pseudepigraphen des alten Testamentes, i. p. 30) has proved that Josephus is 
recording genuine history in saying that the praetor Lucius Valerius sent a letter to the Jews, with 
the contents as given, during the reign of Hyrcanus II. But this does not constitute an insuperable 
difficulty, for one of the consuls in 139 B.C. was named Lucius Calpurnius Piso, and the ‘Consul 
Lucius’ spoken of in the text (xv. 16) could quite well refer to him. What is more difficult is the 
fact of the great similarity in the contents betwcen the letter as given in 1 Macc., and that given in 
Josephus ; Mommsen maintains that they are not identical, which would mitigate the difficulty ; but 
the mention of Numenius, the son of Antiochus, in both documents is more serious; the explanation 


" Two other ambassadors, Alexander the son of Jason, and Alexander the son of Dositheus, accompany him 
according to this account, ‘ 
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given by Torrey (£.B. 2865) that Josephus ‘omitted the portion of 1 Macc. containing the mention 
of Numenius and the golden shield, but took occasion to introduce this important name, and the 
most interesting details, at the next opportunity’, is not very illuminating. Probably Willrich is 
right in regarding the passage as a later interpolation, added because it seemed appropriate in 
a place where Simon’s treaty with Rome was mentioned (op. coz. p. 72); this conclusion was arrived 
at independently by the present writer, on the following grounds:—Numenius is mentioned in 
t Mace. in connexion with an embassy to Rome in xii. 16, in the letter of Fonathan to the Spartans, 
which, as we have already seen reasons to believe, is a later interpolation ; he is also referred to 
incidentally in a similar connexion in the time of Simon xiv. 24, cp. Xv. 15. But a Numenius, in 
all respects identical, so far as description and name are concerned, is mentioned by Josephus as 
taking part in an embassy to the Romans, and having presented a shield of gold of a thousand 
pounds’ weight, in the reign of Hyrcanus IT; it seems, on the face of it, highly improbable that both 
references can be correct ; either the episode of the shield in connexion with Numenius took place in 
the reign of Szmon, or in that of Hyrcanus II, The account given by Josephus, and the letter as 
quoted by him (Azzzg. XIV. viii. 5), appear to be undoubtedly genuine ; it follows that 1 Macc. xv. 
15-24 is due to an interpolator; there are also independent reasons for regarding this passage as an 
interpolation, since it breaks the narrative in a very obvious and awkward manner. The interpolator, 
knowing that negotiations had actually taken place between Simon and the Romans, has transferred 
an incident describing a Jewish embassy to Rome, which belongs to a’later period, to the time of 
Simon. Josephus, in his edition of 1 Macc., did not read the section xv. 15-24 as we have it (see 
Anig. XIII. vii. 3); he does, however, follow 1 Macc. xii. 16 ff. (see Antig. XIII. v. 8) in associating 
Numenius, the son of Antiochus, and Antipater, the son of Jason, with an embassy sent to Rome in 
the reign of Fonxathan; but we have already seen that the whole of this letter in 1 Macc. is a later 
interpolation; it follows, therefore, that Josephus had this interpolation in his copy of 1 Macc., 
though the Lucius letter (xv. 16-24) seems to have been absent from the text he used. 


§ 8. THE GREEK MANUSCRIPTS. 


The most important of these are the three uncials Cod. Sinazticus (x), Cod. Alexandrinus (A), 
Cod. Venetus (V), the latter belonging to the eighth or ninth century. Cod. Vaticanus (B) does 
not contain the books of the Maccabees. The text represented in 8 V is, on the whole, better 
than that represented in A; but all three are undoubtedly the offspring of a single Greek MS. 
Whether, however, it can be said that a// our texts, as well as the Versions, come from one 
Greek MS. (Torrey, in 4.8. 2867) is not so certain; for there are isolated readings (small in 
number, it is true) in some of the cursives which presuppose a better text in the passages in 
question than that represented in the three uncials ; in some cases these readings are supported by 
one or other of the Versions. Of the cursives which have been used, 52, 106, 107 follow, now xA 
against V, now & V against A; in a somewhat less degree this is also true of 56, 62, as well as of 55; 
but this latter has retained some readings, peculiar to itself, which are superior to those in any other 
MS., uncial or cursive (see e. g. iii. 47, 48, 49, iv. 61, v. 22, 67, vii. 7, 38), and it is possible that these 
represent echoes of a MS. or MSS. other than the single Greek MS. which is the parent of the three 
uncials ; at the same time the fact is not lost sight of that in other cases the variations in 55 are 
merely explanatory additions, and in this, as well as in its agreement at times with S'v° (see below), 
betrays a Lucianic colouring. Another group is formed by 19, 64, 9337. these are Lucianic in 
character, but 64 less so than the other two; with these three x°* sometimes agrees against all 
other Greek MSS.; very frequently 19, 93 and %"° (see below) go. together against all other 
authorities ; this occurs in about fifty cases. The cursive 71 offers a curious phenomenon on account 
of its large number of omissions ; these are usually skilfully manipulated ; they have been recorded 
in the apparatus criticus because it quite looks as if in some instances a better reading were afforded by 
the omission. That in spite of these omissions 71 here and there shows signs of Lucianic cqlouring 
is an interesting fact. So far as the cursives are concerned, with the exception of 19, 64, 93, and 71, 
only those readings are recorded in the apparatus criticus which seemed to be of importance. “9 

The collations used for the above are, for the uncials, Swete’s The Old Testament in Greek, vol. iii., 
and for the cursives the apparatus criticus of Holmes and Parsons. 


§9. THE SYRIAC AND LATIN VERSIONS. 


(2) The Syriac text exists in two forms; one is represented in Cod. Ambrostanus (sixth century) ; * 
this follows in the main the text of the Greek uncials (8% in the app. crit.), and is preserved up to 


1 — Luc in the apparatus criticus. 
2 Edited by Ceriani (Milan, 1876). 
6 ~ 
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xiv. 25, from there onwards it = $™; the other is the text found in the Peshitta,’ which is, how- 
ever, Lucianic in character, and has, as we have seen, great affinity with the Lucianic group of 
cursives 19, 64, 93.2. See the very useful notes on the two Syriac recensions by G. Schmidt, ‘ Die 
beiden syrischen Uebersetzungen des 1. Makkabaerbuchs,’ in ZA 7W, 1897, pp. 1 ff, 233 ff. 

(6) The Latin Version is also preserved in two recensions ; both are pre-hieronymian ; one is that 
found in the Vulgate (#1), the other is that contained in Cod. Sangermanensis ;* (%*) the latter is 


only preserved up to the beginning of chap. xiv. 
Both the Syriac and Latin Versions are translations from the Greek. 
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THE FIRST BOOK OF MACCABEES 


INTRODUCTION. I. 1-9. 


I. 1-4. The Victory of Alexander the Great over the Persians, and the founding of his empire. 


1: And it came to pass after Alexander, the son of Philip the Macedonian®, who came from the land 

of Chittim, had smitten Darius, king of the Persians and Medes?, that he reigned in his stead®. 

2, 3 And he waged many wars, and won strongholds‘, *and slew kings‘, and pressed forward to the ends 

of the earth, and took spoils from many peoples*. But when the land was silenced before him, "ihe 

4 became exalted", and his heart was lifted up. Then he gathered together *a very mighty army, 
and ruled over lands and peoples and principalities! ; and they became tributary unto him. 


I. 5-9. The sickness and death of Alexander ; the division of his empire. 


5,6 And after these things he took to his™ bed, and perceived that he was about to die. Then he 
called his chief ministers, men who had been brought up with him from his youth, and divided his 

7 kingdom among them while he was yet alive. And Alexander had reigned twelve years when he 
8,9 died. And his ministers ruled, each in his particular domain. And after he was dead they all 


I, *+ who first reigned in Greece 1} >the repetition of the verb (ka eratagev) is not required; >W 
Crpotepov (mporepos Sle Luc) emt thv EdAada zs probably a gloss; >W 4+ many #? + all # NSS Cope 
f+ of the earthNVHZ! Swassilent and quiet $u¢ b-hy>Sluc “iiyy k-ka strong and numerous host $lve 


Iprinces & Mavrov NA WL? 
p 





I. 1. And it came to pass. The Hebrew original of the book is indicated at the outset, Kal éyévero being the usual 
Septuagint rendering of 17}. 

Alexander the ‘ Great’, 356-323 B.c., the third Macedonian king of this name. 

Chittim. i.e. the people of the islands and coastlands of Greece, cp. Jer. ii. 10 DNS IN. In Gen. x.4 the 
Chittim are called ‘sons of Javan’ (Greece). They took their name originally, according to Phoenician inscriptions, 
from Azz (the Greek A7¢ion), the chief city on the island of Cyprus, now called Larnaca. The original colonists were 
Phoenicians, later on many Greeks settled down there, hence the term ‘sons of Javan’ applied to these Chzttim. 

Darius. The third of the name, known as Codomannus. 

he reigned in his stead. Cp. Dan. viii. 21, where Alexander is spoken of as " 50, and xi. 2, where his 


kingdom is spoken of as })° map. 
z. kings. Not to be taken in a literal sense, generals, governors, and the like, are meant. 


3. the ends of the earth. A constant O.T. expression: PONT DDN “yp. 


his heart was lifted up. Cp. Dan. xi. 12. 125 on. 

4. principalities. The reading of & (rupdyywy for tupaymav) is perhaps preferable ; satrapies (or satrap), the 
Persian province is presumably meant, though in Esther ix. 3 a difference is made between the ruler of a province and 
a ‘tyrannos’ (oi dpyorres ray catparet@y Kal of TYpavvot). 

they became tributary unto him. In Judges i. 28 (= Sept. i. 30) this phrase occurs, but the Heb. pod yn 
= ‘they were subject to task-work’, cp. Gen. xlix. 15. 

6. chief ministers. sais is used in 1 Sam. xix. 1 of the chief officers of Saul (1"73). 

brought up with him. rods cvvexrpdovs abrov, cp. Acts xiii. 1 Mavany re ‘Hpgdov rod rerpdpxov otvrpodos. 

divided his kingdom ... Grimm, zz /oc., gives numerous references to ancient authors in which this is 
referred to, but shows that the statement is unhistorical; he says that the story was probably circulated by the 
partisans of the various Hellenic kings in order to make their assumption of kingship appear legitimate in the eyes 
of the people. 

hile he was yet alive. When one remembers how young Alexander was at his death, the improbability of the 
whole tradition is obvious. ‘ Greater likelihood attaches to the statement of Justin (xii. 15), Diodorus Siculus (xviii. 2), 
and Curtius (x. 5. 7), that when no longer able to speak, the dying Macedonian took off his signet-ring and handed it 
to Perdiccas, the captain of his body-guard, in token of his desire that he should reign after him’ (Fairweather and 
Black, 27 Zoc.; this is also referred to by Grimm); but as an hereditary monarchy existed in Macedonia (cp. v. 9), this 
statement must also be regarded as unhistorical. 

7. he died. He was taken ill with fever in the night of May 31, 323 B.C., and died eleven days after. 

8. And his ministers ... This is a continuation of the unhistorical statement just referred to. : 

g. they allassumed ... This is inexact, as only five of Alexander’s generals assumed the title of king, and that 


not till 306 B.C., seventeen years after his death. 
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assumed the diadem, and their sons after them [did likewise ; and this continued for] many years. 
And these wrought much evil on the earth. 


THE CAUSE OF THE MACCABAEAN REVOLT. I. 10-64. 


I. 10-15. Antiochus Epiphanes and the Hellenistic party in Fudaea. 


ro Anda sinful shoot came forth from them, Antiochus Epiphanes, the son of Antiochus the king, 
who had been a hostage in Rome, and had become king in the one hundred and thirty-seventh 

11 year of the Greek kingdom. In those days “there came forth out of Israel lawless men®, and per- 
suaded many, saying: ‘Let us go and make a covenant with the nations that are round about Us ; 

12 for since® we separated ourselves from them many evils have come upon us.’ _And the saying 

13 appeared good in their eyes; and as certain of the people were eager (to carry this out), they went 

14 to the king, and he? gave them authority to introduce the customs of the Gentiles. And they built 

15 a gymnasium? in Jerusalem according to the manner of the Gentiles. They also submitted them- 
selves to uncircumcision’, and repudiated the holy covenant; yea, they joined themselves to the 
Gentiles, and sold themselves® to do evil. 


I. 16-19. Antiochus subdues Egypt. 


16 And when, in the opinion of Antiochus, the kingdom was (sufficiently) established, he 
determined to exercise dominion also over the land of Egypt, in order that he might rule over two 
17 kingdoms. So he pushed forward into Egypt with an immense force; with chariots, and elephants 


n—n2X {1 °+ the day Luc #? Pthe king Luc $i? Qstadium $ TZit. they drew forward 
the prepuce S'ue Swere tempted N°? 19 Sluc 





the diadem. Cp. viii. 14, xi. 54; Josephus, 4¢ig, XII. x. 1; a blue and white band which was worn around the 
Persian royal hat as a badge of royalty ; to be distinguished from the crown worn on state occasions. The Heb. 
equivalent is *}J¥ and N33). It was also worn by the Parthian kings, and by the Byzantine emperors. 


wrought much evil. Heb. Y25 nivyd 1279; cp. Ecclus. xlviii. 16 (Sept.; the Heb. is different). 

10, a sinful shoot. Cp. Ecclus. xl. 15; in Dan. xi. 21 he is called a ‘contemptible person’. 

Antiochus Epiphanes. The fourth of the name; he seized the Syrian throne in 175 B.C., on the murder of his 
elder brother Seleucus IV; he died in 164 B.C. (cp. 1 Macc. vi. 1-16, 2 Macc. i. 10-17). The title ‘Epiphanes’ (the 
‘ Illustrious’) which he assumed on coming to the throne, was in mockery changed to ‘ Epimanes’ (the ‘ Madman’) on 
account of the outrageous acts of which he was guilty. On his coins are found the epithets @eds and Nexnddpos ; the 
former title is applied to him by the Samaritans in their letter to him asking him to permit their temple to be called 
‘The Temple of Hellenius’ (Josephus, Azzg. XII. v. 5). 

the son of Antiochus. i.e. the ‘Great’; the third of the name, who reigned 223-187 B.C. 

who had been a hostage in Rome. The reference is to Antiochus Epiphanes, who was sent as a hostage to 
Rome after the defeat of his father at the battle of Magnesia (190 B.C.) ; he remained in Rome for twelve years. 

in the ... of the Greek kingdom. The reference is to the Seleucid era, which began on October 1, B125B.C., 
on the accession of Seleucus I (cp. Josephus, Azédg. XIII. vi. 7); the author of this book reckons according to the 
months of the Jewish calendar, according to which the year begins on the first of Nisan (April), so that his dates are 
all six months earlier than those of the Seleucid era. 

11. In those days. An indefinite reference to date occurring very often in the O.T. as well as the INS Ds sileb: 
ond ODS. 

there came forth... Cp. Deut. xiii. 13 (14 in Sept.); the reference is to Jason, cp. v. 13 and 2 Macc. iv. 7-10, 

make a covenant. The regular Heb. phrase, M213. The object of this was, according to Josephus (Aniig. 
XII. v. 1, Bell, Lud. 1. v. 1), solely the acquisition of temporal advantage. 

since we separated ourselves .. . The reference here cannot be to any particular time, for the observance of 
the Mosaic Law was the cause of this separation; it had always been intended to be the means of keeping Israelites 
free from the contamination of the Gentiles. 

many evils have come upon us. Lit. ‘have found us’, thoroughly Hebraic, cp. e.g. Deut. xxxi, 21. 
$37 Ni... JNYON. a 

12. appeared good. Cp. the Hebr. phrase, ‘to do what is pleasing in the eyes of’; ‘292 WN AWY which is of 
frequent occurrence in the O.T. 

13. and he gave them authority. Cp. 2 Macc. iv. 9. 

14. And they built a gymnasium. Cp. Josephus (Avéig. XII. v. 1), 2 Macc. iv. 9,12. 

15. They also submitted . .. See the rendering of the Syriac in the critical note ; cp. 1 Cor. vii. 18. Those who 
submitted to this operation were called Meshukim (from a root meaning ‘to draw back ”), according to the Roman 
name, Aecutitc (Grimm, 27 Joc.). 

repudiated the holy covenant. Since circumcision was the covenant-mark (Gen. xvii. 11), its obliteration was 
ipso facto the repudiation of the covenant. 

sold themselves to do evil. Hebraism, cp. 1 Kings xxi. 20: yin nivyd qn, 


16. the kingdom .. . established. Hebraism, cp. 1 Kings ii. 12: ins DM), 
two kingdoms. i.e. Syria and Egypt. 
17. with an immense force. Lit. ‘a heavy force’; Hebrew usage, cp. 123 DY; cp. Dan, xi. 22-24, 
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18 and horsemen, together with a great fleet. And h i 
: ; e waged war against Ptolemy, the kin f 
7 ren a Ptolemy turned back* from before him, and fled ; yand there fell ary wounded 
nd they® captured the fortified cities in Egypt; and he took the spoils from the land® of Egypt. 


T. 20-28. The Desecration of the Temple; slaughter of the Fews. 
Or . : 
z And Antiochus, after he had smitten Egypt, returned in the one hundred and fifty-third year, 


21 and went up against Israel and@ Jerusalem with a great army. And in (his) arrogance he entered 

~ into the sanctuary, and took the golden altar, °and the candlestick for the tights, ae all its acces- 
sories, and the table of the shewbread, and the cups, and the bowls, and the golden censers‘, and the 

Fe ede and = crowns, and the golden adornment on the fagade of the Temple, and he scaled it all off. 

oreover, he took the silver, and the gold, and the choice vessels ; he also took the hidden treasures 
which he found. And having taken everything, he returned® to his own land+. 


25 ‘And there was great mourning in Israeli in ever " 

26 And* the rulers and elders eed : Saale 
Virgins and young men languished, 
And the beauty of the women faded away ; 

27. Every bridegroom took up (his) lament, 

F She that sat in the bridal-chamber mournedl. 
2 And the land was moved for her inhabitants, 
And all ™the house of™ Jacob was clothed with shame.’ 


I. 29-40. Ferusalem occupied by Apollonius ; massacre of the people ; desecration of the Sanctuary. 


29 After the lapse of two years the king" sent a chief collector of tribute to the cities of Judah; and 
30 he came to Jerusalem with a great host. And he spoke unto them peaceful words in subtilty, so 
that they had confidence in him; but he fell upon the city suddenly, and smote it with a grievous 
31 stroke, and destroyed much people in Israel. And he took °the spoils of the city®, and burned it 
32 with fire, and pulled down the houses thereof and the walls thereof? round about. And they led 
33 captive the women and the children, and ‘took possession of the cattle. And they fortified the 
city of David with a great and strong wall with strong towers, so that it was made into a citadel fo1 
34 them. And they placed there a sinful nation, lawless men; and they strengthened themselves 
35 therein. And they stored up (there) arms and provisions, and collecting together the spoils of 
36 Jerusalem, they laid them up there. And it became a sore menace, for it was a place to lie in wait 
in against the sanctuary, and an evil adversary to Israel continually. 


t> 64 uwith great pomp S ZN; everpamn AN? V (= ZL’) II> XB Z fled & were slain Slve 
the $8 i' bthe land of Egypt A V 93 ¢> land XV d+ went up against Sve H? HL? ee>V ‘tthe 
instruments of the sacrifices and offerings S!¢ Scarried (them) V bh + And he (A they) made a great slaughter 


and he (A they) spake with great arrogancy; a// authorities (exc $8); + and he made a great slaughter 38, 
omitting the rest. The words have probably got vut of place, and should come after v.21. ‘Jerusalem 64  ¥There- 
fore 3 IN; eyevero ev revOer A V emevOnoe Luc D403 n Antiochus the king Luc °-°much spoil 5 
Pof Jerusalem 5 9-4 >; + for themselves N°? Luc 31*¢ 





18. Ptolemy. The sixth of the name, Philometor, 181-146 B.C.; he was only sixteen years old at this time. 

there fell many wounded. The Hebrew equivalent D°D2 pon BN would imply that they were wounded to 
death (cp. R.V.), but in Greek the word has not this intensive force. 

20. went up against ... Jerusalem. Cp. 2 Macc. v. 11 ff. 

21. the golden altar. Cp. Exod. xxx. I-6. 
the candlestick. Cp. Exod. xxv. 31-9. 

22. the table of the shewbread. Cp. Exod. xxv. 23-30; Cp. Josephus, Amézg. III. vi. 6. 

23. the hidden treasures. Cp. 2 Macc. iii. 10-12; Josephus, BedZ. Jud. II. ix. 4. 

25-8. This lament was probably originally in poetical form, and is largely made up from the language of the O.T. 

poetical books. Cp. for some verses cast in a somewhat similar mode 2 (4) Esdras x. 22. 

25. great mourning. Cp. Job xxx. 31. 

26. the elders. Cp. Lam. i. 19, ii. Io. 
faded away. Cp. Sept. of Ps. cviii. 24, jAAowwOy (cix. 24 in Hebr.). 
virgins and young men... Cp. Lam. i. 4, 18, 11. 10, 20. F 

27. took up (his) lament. Cp. Sept. of Lam. v. 13 kdavOuov dvédaBov (the Heb. reads differently). 

28. clothed with shame. Cp. Job. viii. 22; Ps. xxxv. 26, CXxxll. 18. 

29. a chief collector of tribute. i.e. Apollonius, according to 2 Macc. v. 24. ; 
After the lapse of two years. Lit. ‘After two years of days’; Heb. D%. D'NIY yD, cp. Gen. Xi ale 

30. he spoke peaceful words. A Hebrew idiom: pidyy 127 TN, Cp. Deut. ii. 26. 
he fell upon . . - suddenly. Cp. 2 Macc. v. 24 ff. 

33. into a citadel. «is axpay, 1.e. Acra. 
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And they shed innocent blood on every side of the sanctuary, 
And they defiled the sanctuary’. 

38 And because of them the inhabitants of Jerusalem fled, 

And she became a dwelling for strangers, 

Being herself estranged to her offspring, 

And her children forsook her. 

39 Her sanctuary became desolate as a wilderness, 

“Her feasts were turned into mourning’, 

Her sabbaths tinto shame?, 

Her honour** into contempt. 
40 According as her glory” (had been) 7so was (now) her dishonour increased, 
And her high estate was turned to mourning®. 


eo 
~r 


I. 41-53. “dict of Antiochus, forbidding Fewish Worship. 


2 And the king? wrote unto his whole kingdom, that all should be one people, and that every one 
should give up his [religious] usages. And all ‘the nations* acquiesced in accordance with the com- 
43 mand of the king. And many in Israel took delight in *his (form of) worship®, and they began 
44 sacrificing to idols, and profaned the sabbath. Furthermore, the king sent letters’ by the hand of 
messengers to Jerusalem and to the cities of Judah (to the effect that) they should practise customs 
45 *foreign' to (the traditions of) the land®, and that.’they should cease the (sacrificing of) whole burnt 
offerings, and sacrifices, and drink offerings in the sanctuary, and that they should profane the sabbaths 


46, 47 and feasts, and pollute the sanctuary and ‘those who had been sanctified*; that they should (more- 


over) build high places, and sacred groves, and !shrines for idols!, and that they should sacrifice 
48 swine and (other) unclean™ animals; and that they should leave their sons uncircumcized, and make 
49 themselves abominable by means of (practising) everything that was unclean and profane, so that 
50 they might forget the Law, and change all the (traditional) ordinances. And whosoever should not 
51 act according to the word of the king, should die. In this manner did he write unto the whole” of 

his kingdom; and he appointed overseers? over all the people ; and he commanded the cities of Judah 
52 to sacrifice, every one of them. And many of the people joined themselves unto them, all? those 
53 [namely] who had forsaken the Law; these did evil? in the land, and caused Israel to hide in all 

manner of hiding-places. 


I. 54-64. Idolatry forced upon the people of Fudah; destruction of copies of the Scriptures ; 
massacre of Israelites. 


54 _ And on the fifteentht day* of Chislev in the one hundred and forty-fiftht year they set up upon the 
altar an ‘abomination of desolation’, and in the cities of Judah on every side they established high- 


* + of the Lord V ss > 28 tt> but added by X°-* “humiliation 19 xplur. in S&B} yher 
children 8* 2—2the land was filled with shame & *humiliation 64 Slve b+ Antiochus &% ces 28 
ay? €~*the worship of the king $8 fsanctuary A® sabbath A* &> 64 93 h-hof the Gentiles in the 
land & S08 k-k the holy things S$ U? Mlidols AV? $@& mall &* (unclean N¢-#) 2>AVSL 
°+ over all his kingdom and $8 Pall 3s 4much evil 64 93 ‘twenty-fifth S$ 8+ in the month Luc 
tforty-fifth A 


37-40. Another lament in poetical form originally, the language of which is again largely borrowed from that of the 
O.T. poetical books. 
37. they shed innocent blood. Cp. Ps. lxxix. 3. 
they defiled the sanctuary. Cp. Ps. Ixxix. 1. 
38. a dwelling for strangers. Cp. Ps. liv. Bia WAM). veo) 
Being herself estranged. Cp. Lam. i. 1. 
her children forsook her. Cp. Lam. i. 5. 


39. Her feasts ... Cp. Amos viii. 10. 
Her sabbaths into shame. Cp. Lam. ii. 6. 
40. And her high estate ... Cp. Lam. ii. 9, 10. 


41. one people. i.e. as regards religious practice. 
44. letters. Ai8dia, Heb. DYDD. 
47. swine and unclean animals. i.e. animals holy to heathen gods and goddesses; the pig and the hare were 
holy to Astarte, and as holy animals occupied an important place in the religions of Greece and Asia Minor. 
51. appointed overseers. Cp. 2 Macc. v. 22. 
54. the fifteenth day of Chislev. We should read here with && ‘the twenty-fifth day’, see v.59. Chislev is th 
ninth month of the Hebrew calendar (= December approximately). ‘ ay 9 gir 
the one hundred and forty-fifth year. i.e. 168 B.C. 
an abomination of desolation. Cp. Dan. xi. 31, xii. 11; i.e. the abomination which brought about profanation 
(= desolation) ; it was a small heathen altar which was set up on the altar of burnt-offering, see v. 59. 
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55) 5 places ; and “they offered sacrifice" at the doors of the houses and in the streets. And the books of 
57 the Law which they found they *rent in pieces, and* burned them inthe fire. And with whomsoever 
was found a book of the covenant, and if he was (found) consenting unto the Law, such an one was 
58 according to the king’s sentence’, condemned to death. Thus did they in their might to the Israelites 
59 who were found? month by month in their® cities. And on the twenty-fifth day of the month they 
60 sacrificed upon the altar which was upon the altar of burnt-offering. And, according to the decree” 
61 they put to death the women who had circumcised their children, hanging their babes round their 
(mothers’) necks, and they put to death their (entire) families*, together with those who had circum- 
62 cised them. Nevertheless many in Israel stood firm and determined in their hearts® that they would 
63 not eat unclean things, and chose rather to die so that they might not be defiled with meats, thereby 
64 profaning the holy covenant! ; and they did die. And exceeding great wrath came upon Israel. 


MATTATHIAS. II. 1-70. 
II. 1-5. Zhe Genealogy of the Maccabees. 


21 In those days rose up Mattathias, the son of John, the son of Simeon, a priest of the sons of 

2 Joarib, from Jerusalem ; and he dwelt at Modin. And he had five sons: John, who was surnamed 

3, 4,5 Gaddis; Simon, who was called Thassis; Judas, who was called Maccabaeus; Eleazar, who was 
called Auaran; and Jonathan, who was called Aphphus. 


II. 6-14. A Dirge over the desecration of the Holy City. 


6,7 And he saw the blasphemous things that were done in Judah and in Jerusalem, and said, ‘ Woe is 
me, why was I born to behold the ruin of my people and the ruin* of the holy city, and to sit still 
there while it was being given into the hand of enemies, and the sanctuary” into the hand of 
strangers?’ 

g  °Her house® is become like (that of) a man dishonoured °°; 
9 ‘Her glorious vessels are carried away captive ; 
Her infants have been slain in her streets, 
Her young men with the sword of the enemy. 
10 What nation hath the kingdom not taken possession of, 
(Of what nation) hath it not seized the spoils? 
11 Her adornment hath all been taken away, 
8Instead of a free woman she is become a slave®. 
x2 And, behold, our holy things, and our beauty, and our glory have been laid waste, 
13. And the heathen have profaned them! To what purpose should we continue to live? 
14 And Mattathias and his sons rent their garments, and covered themselves with sackcloth, and 
mourned greatly. 


u-uthey burned incense and offered sacrifice #' they burned incense £? x-x> % Yedict £? 2 + and they 
led them away by force 38 aV; theN A &c, bthe command of the king $ the command of king Antiochus ee 
chouses & V their entire houses % ($8 = A) + and plundered Ne Slue dwere hanged A 19 o> 1g 2° 
fthe holy Law of God #? 

Il. > 19.93 Se H* bher sanctified ones $8 + were delivered 38 e-cT.R, £? ; Her temple was like an 
illustrious man NAV Se, They did clothe her temple with glory as a man (is clothed) 3 people 93°19 
f+ And now Luc g-g Her freedom is become bondage 3!"¢ 





55. at the doors of the houses. The reference is to sacrifices offered to the ‘deities of the street’, i.e. images of 
Greek gods which stood in the porches of houses. 

56. the books of the Law. i.e. rolls of the Pentateuch. 

58. to the Israelites who were found. A literal translation of the Hebrew D'S¥1020 Sanwnd. 

63. and chose rather to die. Cp. 2 Macc. vi, Vil. 


Il. 1. Inthose days... Cp. Josephus, Az/ig. XII. Wy he Ress ; 
the son of Simeon. Josephus adds 100 ‘Acapevaiov, from whom the adjectival form of the family name, Asmo- 


naean or Hasmonaean, was derived; the name does not occur in the books of the Maccabees, though Josephus often 
uses it, and it is found in the Mishnah (Middoth i. 6), and frequently in the Gemara (e.g. Shabbath 21 b, Baba Kama 
82 6), where the name Hasmonaeans is always used for Maccabaeans. 
the sons of Joarib. Cp. 1 Chron. xxiv. 7 ff. 
Modin. Cp. v. 70, xiii. 25. The present El-Medije, east of Lydda. 
4. Maccabaeus. See Introduction. 
7. The holy city. WIpn Vy Isa. xlviii. 3; cp. 2 Macc. i. 12, iil. I, ix. 14. 
8-12. Another dirge in poetical form. ; ae 7 
\ 14. rent their garments... The usual signs of mourning in the East, see further Nowack, Hebrdische Archao- 
| logte 1. 192 ff. 
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II. 15-28. The commencement of the Maccabacan Revolt. 


15 And the king’s officers who were enforcing the apostasy came to the city of Modin *to make them 
16 sacrifice’. And many from Israel went unto them ; but Mattathias and his sons* gathered themselves 
17 together. Then the king’s officers answered and spake unto Mattathias, saying: ‘A ruler art thou, 
18 and illustrious and great in this city, and upheld by sons and brothers. Do thou, therefore, come 
first, and carry out the king’s command, as all the nations have done, and all the people* of Judah, 
and they that have remained in Jerusalem; then shalt thou! and ™thy house™ be (numbered among) 
the friends of the king, and thou and thy sons shall be honoured with silver and gold, and with many 
19 gifts.’ Thereupon Mattathias answered and said with a loud voice: ‘If all the nations that are 
within the king’s dominions obey him by forsaking, "every one of them”, the worship of their fathers, 
20 and have chosen for themselves to follow his commands, yet will I and my sons and my brethren 
21 walk in the covenant of our fathers. Heaven forbid that we should forsake the Law and the ordi- 
22 nances; (but) the law® of the king we will not obey by departing from our worship either to the 
23 tight hand or to the left.’ And as he? ceased speaking ‘these words‘, a Jew came forward in the 
24 sight of all to sacrifice’ upon the altar in Modin in accordance with the king’s command. _ And 
when Mattathias saw it, Shis zeal was kindled’, and his heart quivered (with wrath) ; and his indig- 
25 nation burst forth for judgement, so that he ran and slew him on the altar; and tat the same time* 
26 he [also] killed the king’s officer who had come to enforce the sacrificing, pulled down the altar, and 
[thus] showed forth his zeal for the Law, just as Phinehas had done in the case of Zimri the son of 
27 Salom. And Mattathias cried out with a loud voice in the city, saying, ‘Let everyone that is 
28 zealous for the Law and that would maintain the covenant come forth after me!’ And he and his 
sons fled unto the mountains, and left all that they possessed in the city. 


II. 29-38. A strict observance of the Sabbath results in the massacre of a thousand Fewtsh people. 


29 At that time many who were seeking righteousness and j udgement went down to the wilderness to 
3° abide there, they and their sons, and their wives, and their cattle; for misfortunes "fell hardly" upon 
3i them. And it was reported to the king’s officers and to the troops that were in Jerusalem, the city 

of David, that men who had set at nought the king’s command® had gone down into hiding-places 
3? in the wilderness. And many ran after them, and having overtaken them, ¥they encamped against 


h-hto sacrifice 64 %; + and burn incense and forsake the Law of God &! ithey that were with him 64 93 
krulers N V I+ and thy sons V 64 m—~ and thy sons N°? 3H n-n > Slue °the word & V Luc 
P Mattathias 64 93 9-4 > & (Zab 8¢-) ‘to burn incense A $8 ss Sg places this after quivered tts 
u~a + and were multiplied N* N¢-* were multiplied V *counsel & I> Hluc J 





18. the friends of the king. There were, according to Polybius (xxxi. 3. 7), two orders of royal favourites under 
the Graeco-Syrian kings, viz. those of the ‘Companions’ and the ‘ Friends’; these occupied the position of a military 
aristocracy. Cp. x. 65, xi. 27; 2 Macc. viii. 9. 

19. the king’s dominions. ¢éy olkw ris Baowdeias Tod Baowhéws, cp. Amos vii. 13 otkos Baordelas, nada na, in 
reference to Bethel. 

have chosen for themselves. Cp. 2 Chron. xxix. 11 (Sept.). 


21. Heaven forbid. iiews = 12°N, cp. 2 Sam. xx. 20. 
22. either to the right hand or to the left. Cp. 2 Sam. xiv. 19. 


24. his heart. Lit. ‘his kidneys’, the seat of the emotions and affections, cp. Ps. Ixxiii. 21 [NWN nyo, ‘for 

my kidneys were in a ferment.’ 
for judgement. Heb. DSW23; what, according to the statute, he was bound to do. 
and slew him. Cp. Deut. xiii. 9; 2 Chron. xxx. 16. 

26. as Phineas had done... Cp. Num. xxv. Fs i 

27. Let everyone ... come forth after me. Grimm quotes (from Livy xxii. 53) the cry of the Roman patriots 
in time of danger: Qud rempublicam salvam volunt me Seguantur. 

28. fled unto the mountains. This would enable him, with a comparatively small number of followers, to defy 
almost any force that might be brought against him, an attacking party being always at a great disadvantage in 
mountain warfare. 

29. righteousness and judgement. Cp. Ps. Ixxxix. 14, xcvii. 2; righteousness (AP sy) = ethical right-doing ; 
judgement (ODW1D) = sense of justice; the technical terms are ‘to do (Twy) righteousness’, and ‘to keep (Ov) 
judgement’, cp. Isa. lvi. 1; the terms are generally used in the reverse order, and rightly so as the more logical; the 
talc oe of justice has as its result outward acts of righteousness; this is also borne out by the verbs used, ‘to 
<eep,’ ‘to do.’ 

the wilderness. i.e. the wilderness of Judaea, west of the Dead Sea ; it was called Jeshimon, cp. 1 Sam. xxiii. 
19, 24, XXvi. 13, meaning ‘ desolation ’. 

30. their cattle. In the wilderness of Tekoa, which lay to the north of the district just mentioned, there was 
sufficient vegetation to support cattle, cp. Amos i. He ANG TU 

31. hiding-places in the wilderness. Cp. 1 Sam. xxiv. 3; Isa. xlii. 22. 
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1 MACCABEES 2.. 33-42 


33 them, and’ set the battle in array against them on the Sabbath day. And they said unto them: 


Tet it suffice now”; come forth, and do according to the command of the king, and ye shall live.’ 


34 And they answered, ‘ We will not come forth, nor will we do according to the command of the ki 

by In ? 
36 and thereby profane the Sabbath day. Thereupon they immediately attacked them. But ae 
37 answered them not, nor did they cast a stone at them, nor even block up their hiding-places, saying, 


‘Let us all die in our innocency; Heaven and earth bear us witness that ye destroy us wrongfully’®. 


38 And they attacked them on the Sabbath; and they died, they and their wives, and their children, 


40 
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and their cattle, about a thousand souls. 


Il. 39-48. Mattathias, supported by the Chasidim, continues the war with success. 


And when Mattathias and his friends knew? it they mourned greatly for them. And one said to 
another, ‘If we all do as our brethren have done, and do not fight against the Gentiles for our lives 
and our ordinances, they will soon destroy us from off the earth.’ And they took counsel on that 
day, saying, ‘ Whosoever attacketh us on the Sabbath day, let us fight against him, that we may not in 
any case all die, as our brethren died in their hiding-places.. Then were there gathered unto them 
‘a company of the Chasidim*, mighty men of Israel who willingly offered themselves for the Law, 


z-21)o ye resist still even now? & *uncharitably 38 bheard Sluc e-cthe whole company of Jews 8 V 





32. on the Sabbath day. From the words in v. 33 it is evident that the enemy had no desire of taking a mean 
advantage by fighting on a day on which they knew the Jews would make no resistance. ‘ 

34. and thereby profane the Sabbath day. The profanation of the Sabbath would, according to the preceding 
words, consist in coming forth and doing according to the command of the king; i.e. the command of the king was 
that they should come forth and submit themselves. This the Jews would riot have done at any time, but to do so on 
the Sabbath would have been an aggravation of the offence, since, apart from the act of renegades which submission 
would, under the circumstances, have implied, the coming forth with their belongings would, in itself, have constituted 
a breaking of the Sabbath. 

36. nor did they cast a stone. i.e. there was not even the semblance of resistance. 

37. in our innocency. ¢v ry dmAdryte Hpor, i.e. ‘in our integrity’ (ON); cp. Ps. xxvi. I, 11, xxv. 21, xli. 13. 

wrongfully. Cp. xv. 33 where R.V. renders akpiros ‘wrongfully’; this is a better rendering than ‘without trial’ 
as R.V. translates here, for the revolt having been entered upon by the events recorded in vv. 15-28, the idea of 
a Seite is out of the question. Cp. Ps. Ixix. 4, ‘They that would cut me off, being mine enemies wrongfully, are 
mighty. 
38. they attacked them. This hardly bears out the statement of Josephus: ‘they burned them as they were in 
the caves without resistance, and without so much as stopping up the entrances of the caves’ (Antig. XII. vi. 2). 

and they died ... abouta thousand souls. Josephus adds: ‘ But many of those that escaped joined them- 
selves to Mattathias, and appointed him to be their ruler, who taught them to fight, even on the Sabbath day’ (zbzd.), 
cp. vv. 40, 41. 

39. they mourned greatly for them. Zas ofddpa = INO“ ; ex’ abrovs, the verb Sax (‘to mourn’) is usually 


followed by by (‘upon’ or ‘ over’). 

4o. and one said to another. kai elnev dvnp mpos Tov mAnotov avrod is another Hebraism : syd WN TDN. 

4l. and they took counsel... Cp. ix. 44 ff, xi. 34, 43 ff.; the counsel (‘Whosoever attacks . . .’) taken was 
a modification of the Law; but, as a matter of fact, the Written Law did not forbid necessary labour on the Sabbath. 
What we have here is an ordinance of the Oral Law, framed by the rigid legalists as the interpretation of the Written 
Law. The mention of the Chasédim in the next verse is significant, as they were responsible, in large measure, for 
the strict interpretation of the Written Law. The passage shows that the party of the Chaszdim was already in 
existence, and was not created by the persecution under Antiochus ; see next note. 

42. acompany of the Chasidim. The ‘Agudaior (= DDN) are here referred to as though well known, a fact which 
further substantiates what was said in the preceding note. The Chasidim (‘ pious’) were those, frequently referred to 
in some of the later Psalms (e. g. xil. 2; XXX. 4, Xxxi. 23, xxxvil. 28, cxlix. 1-9), who remained true to the traditions and 
customs of their fathers when, in the third century B.C. and onwards, the Jews of the Dispersion, and also of Palestine, 
were becoming lax in their observance of orthodox Judaism owing to the rise of the Hellenistic spirit. They were 
animated by a hatred of everything and everyone that savoured of Hellenism, for, according to them, this implied 
unfaithfulness to the God of Israel. Although in existence beforehand, it was only during the Maccabaean struggle that 
they commenced to play an important role in the political life of the nation. In 1, 2 Macc. they are referred to three 
times; the data regarding their characteristics seem, at first sight, to be conflicting. In 1 Macc. ii. 43, 44 they are 
described as warlike; in vii. 12-14 they appear as the peaceful party, while in 2 Macc. xiv. 6 they are said to ‘keep 
up war, and are seditious, not suffering the kingdom to find tranquillity’. It is probable that these descriptions both 
witness to the true facts of the case; the natural inclination of these strict observers of the Law would obviously be in 
the direction of peace; but as soon as they realized that the cherished object of their existence was imperilled, it 
behoved them to be up and doing. This is borne out by what we read in the Psalms concerning them, for at one time 
they are spoken of as peaceful worshippers (xxx. 4), and as the lovers of the Lord (xxxi. 23, XXXVI. 28) ; while at another 
time they are represented as warriors zealous for the honour of God, and fighting His enemies (cxlix. 6-9). It is not 
without significance that after the Maccabaean struggle, when the victory for orthodox Judaism had been won, nothing 
further is heard of the Chasidim. They seem to have gradually developed into the Pharisaic party, which was 
characterized by the same zeal for the Law (cp. Moritz Friedlander, Geschichte der Jiidischen Apologettk, pp. 316 ff., 
464 ff.). - 

mighty men of Israel. Cp. 1 Chron. vii. 2, 7 (Sept.). 
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I MACCABEES 2. 43-66 


43 every one of them. And all they that fled from the evils were added unto them, and reinforced 

44 them. And they mustered a host, and smote sinners in their anger, and lawless men in their wrath ; 

45 and the rest fled to the Gentiles to save themselves. And Mattathias and his friends* went round 

46 about®, and pulled down altars‘, and they circumcised by force the children that were uncircumcised, 

47 aS many as they’ found "within the borders® of Israel. And they pursued after the sons of pride, 

48 and the’ work prospered in their hand. And they rescued* the Law out of the hand of the 
Gentiles, and ‘out of the hand? of the™ kings, neither suffered they the sinner to triumph. 


II. 49-70. The last words of Mattathias ; his death. 


49 And the days drew near that Mattathias should die, and he said unto his sons: ‘Now have pride 
50 and rebuke® gotten strength and a season of destruction and wrath of indignation, And now (my) 
51 children, be zealous for the Law, and give your lives for the covenant of your® fathers*. And call 

to mind the deeds of the” fathers*? which they did int their generations‘; "that ye may receive" 
52 great glory and an everlasting name. Was not Abraham found faithful in temptation, and it was 
53 reckoned unto him for* righteousness? Joseph, in the time of his distress, kept the commandment, 
54 and became lord of Egypt. Phinehas, our father, for that he was zealous exceedingly, obtained the 
55 covenant¥ of an everlasting’ priesthood. Joshua, for fulfilling the word, became a judge in Israel. 
57 Caleb, for bearing witness in® the congregation, obtained ‘land (as) an heritage*. David, for being 
58 merciful, inherited? the throne of¢ a *kingdom for ever and ever®. Elijah, for that he was exceeding 
59 zealous for the Law, was taken up into heaven’. Hananiah, Azariah (and) Mishael, believing (in 
60 God)8, were saved from the flame. Daniel, for his innocency, was delivered from the mouth of the 
61 lions". And thus consider ye ‘from generation to generation i;—all who hope in Him shall want for 
62 nothing. And* be not afraid of the words of a sinful man, for his glory [shall be]! dung and worms™. 
63 To-day he shall be lifted up, and to-morrow” he shall in no wise be found, because he is returned 
64 unto his dust, and his thought is perished. °And ye®, (my) children, be strong and show yourselves 
65 men Pon behalf of thet Law?; for therein shall ye obtain glory. And behold Simeon your* brother, 
66 I know that he is a man of counsel; give ear unto him alway‘; he shall be a father unto you. And 


4sons A; they that were with him Ss ®commanded N ‘their altars AV She AV h-hamong the 
sons N itheir 19 Ktook Ss Ei > CA ™ their N°-8 64 93 nfamine $8 Pour A P—P > Sluc 
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44. sinners ... lawless men. i.e. the renegade Israelites. 

46. the children . . . Israel. An eloquent witness to the way in which the Hellenistic spirit had influenced the 
Jews. The same applies to the mention of altars (i.e. idol-altars), for these verses evidently refer to Jews, cp. the 
words of Josephus: ‘. . . and overthrew their idol-altars, and slew those that broke the laws, even all that he could 
bring under his power, for many of them were dispersed among the nations round about them for fear of him (i.e. 
Mattathias).’ 

47. sons of pride. Hebraism, cp. ‘sons of tumult’ (})NY %33) Jer. xlviii. 45; the reference is to the Syrians; 
Cpa an 

48. neither suffered they the sinner to triumph. otk Zdexay képas To dpaptorm, Hebraism; cp. Ps. Ixxv. Bs 
‘Lift not up your horn on high’; a frequent O.T. figure for strength. 

49. And the days drew near ... A frequent O.T. phrase, cp. Gen. xlvii. 29; 1 Kings ii. 1. 

50 ff. With this enumeration of the deeds of the fathers, cp. Ecclus. xliv-xlix. 

51. an everlasting name. On the ideas connected with this cp. the writer’s Lzfe, Death, and Lmmortality ; 
Studies in the Psalms, Lecture III. 

52.... intemptation. Cp. Gen. xxii. 1. 

reckoned unto... Cp. Gen. xv. 6. 

53. kept the commandment. Cp. Gen. xxxix. 9. 

54. was zealous exceedingly. Cp. Num. xxv. 7, 13. 

55. a judge. DD in the sense of ‘ruler’, cp. Mic. iv. 14. 

56. for bearing witness ... Cp. Num. xiii. 31, xiv. 24; Joshua xiv. 14. 

57. the throne ofa kingdom. Cp. 2 Sam. vii. 16. 

58. exceeding zealous ... Cp. 1 Kings xviii. 4o, xix. 10. 

was takenup... Cp. 2 Kings ii. 11. 

59. Hananiah... Cp. Dan. i. 6 ff. 

believing. Cp. Dan. iii. 17. 

60.... of the lions. Cp. Dan. vi. 22. 

61. shall want for nothing. Cp. Ps. xxxiv. Io, 

63. To-day ... Cp. Ps. cxlvi. 3, 4; Ecclus. x. 10. 

64. Be strong... Cp. Joshua x. 25; 1 Sam. iv; 1 Kings ii. 2. 
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Judas Maccabaeus, he" hath been strong and mighty’ “from his youth’; 
67 shall fight* the battle’ of the people’. 
68 and avenge the wrong of your people. 

commandments of the Law.’ 


I MACCABEES 2. 67—3. 11 


; he shall be your captain and 
And ye, take you unto you all those who observe the Law, 
*Render a recompense to the Gentiles, and take heed to the 


And he blessed them, and was gathered unto his” fathers. °And he‘ died in the one hundred and 


forty-sixth® year**; and his sons buried him "in the sepulchres‘ of his fathers at Modin; ¥and 
all Israel made great lamentation for him*. 


JUDAS MACCABAEUS. III. 1—IX. 22. 


If. 1-9. A Song of praise in honour of Fudas Maccabacus. 
And his son Judas, 'who was called! Maccabaeus, rose up in his stead. 
And all his brethren helped him, 
And ali they that clave unto™ his father, 
And they fought with gladness the battle of Israel. 


And he” extended the glory °of his people®, 
And put on a breastplate as a giant, 
And girt on his weapons of war. 


® He set battles in array, 
He protected “the army with the sword ??. 
And he was like a lion in his* deeds : 


And as a lion’s whelp roaring for prey, 
He pursued the lawless, seeking them out, 
And burnt up those that troubled *his people’. 


And the lawless lost heart for fear of him, 
And all the workers of lawlessness were sore troubled ; 
tAnd deliverance prospered in his hand.‘ 


And he angered many” kings, 
And made Jacob* glad with his acts. 
And his memorial is blessed for ever. 


And he went about among the cities of Judah, 
And destroyed the ungodly’ thereout’, 
And turned away wrath from Israel. 


And he was renowned unto the utmost part of the earth, 
And gathered together *those who were perishing*. 


III. 10-26. Victories of Fudas Maccabaeus over Apollonius and Seron. 
>And Apollonius gathered? the Gentiles* together, and? a great host from Samaria, to fight 


11 against Israel. And Judas perceived it, and went forth to meet him, and smote him, and slew him ; 


w>NLuc VYinmightA  -*¥>71 *yeshallfight A Ybattles Luc “for the people 71'S 48> this v.71 
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68. Render a recompense. Cp. Ps. cxxxvi. 11 (Sept.). ci = 
69. and was Bathsied ... Aregular O.T. phrase, cp. e.g. Gen. xxv. 8; Deut. xxxii. 50, cp. also Acts xiii. 36. 
70. in the one hundred and forty-sixth year. 1.c¢. 167-166 B.C. 


Ili. 1. Judas. Hebr. 7. 2 i. 
who was called Maccabaeus. Cp. ii. 4, 66, v. 24; 2 Macc. il. 19, vill. I. 

3-9. In his panegyric on Judas Maccabaeus the author adopts a poetical form. a 

3. giant. yiyas is not a good rendering of 1123, which means ‘ hero’ ; for the Sept. usage see, e.g., Gen. x. 9, Isa. ill. 2. 
weapons of war. ra oxevn Ta mrodepukd = MOND bo, cp. I Sam. viii. 12. 


4. like a lion. Cp. 2 Macc. xi. Lik ; = 
5. burnt up. Better ‘exterminated’, according to the sense of WWI in 2 Sam. iv. 11; unless it is meant literally 


cp. vv. 5, 44, 2 Macc. viii. 33; this was regarded as the most degrading death, cp. Lev. xx. 14, xxi. 9; Deut. xxi. 23; 


Joshua vii. 25; Amos i. 0. 


. his memorial... Cp. Prov. x. 7. : x 
sy Apollonius. Cp. i. 29 and 2 Macc. v. 24; Josephus, Amézg. XII. v. 5, vil. I. 
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I MACCABEES 38, 12-30 


12 and many fell wounded to death, and the rest fled. And they® took their spoils‘; and Judas took 
the sword of Apollonius, and therewith fought he all (his) days. ; 
13 And Seron, the commander of the host of Syria, heard that Judas had gathered £a gathering and 
14 a congregation of faithful men with him, "and! of such as went out to war»; and he said: ‘I will make 
a name for myself, and get me glory in the kingdom; and I will fight against Judas* and them that 
15 are with him, that? set at nought the word of the king.’ ™And he went up again™; and there went up 
16 with him a mighty army of the ungodly to help him, to take vengeance on the children of Israel. 
And he® came near to the ascent of Bethhoron ; and Judas® went forth to meet him? with a small 
17 company. But ‘when they* saw the army coming to meet them®%, they said unto Judas: ‘What ?* shall 
we be able, being a small company, to fight against so great “and strong* a multitude? And we, for 
18 our part, are faint, having tasted no food this day.’ And Judas said: ‘It is an easy thing for many 
to be shut up in the hands of a few, and there is no difference "in the sight ofY Heaven” to save by. 
19 many or by few; for victory in battle standeth not in the multitude of an host, but strength is from 
20 Heaven*. They come unto us in” fulness of insolence and lawlessness, *to destroy us and our wives 
22 and our children, for* to spoil us*; but we fight for our lives and our laws. And He Himself? will 
23 discomfit them before our face; but as for you, be ye not afraid of them. Now when he® had left 
off speaking, he? leapt suddenly upon them, and Seron and his army were discomfited *before him ®*. 
24 ‘And they pursued them! at the descent of Bethhoron unto the plain; and there fell of them about 
eight hundred men ; and the rest fled into 8the land of8 the Philistines. 
25 Then began the fear of Judas »and of his brethren, and the dread (of them) fell upon the nations? 
26 round about them. And his name came near even unto the king; and Fevery nation* told of 
the battles! of Judas. 


III. 27-37. Lysias is commissioned to continue the war against the Fews during 
the absence of Antiochus in Persia. 


27 But when Antiochus the king™ heard these words he was full of indignation; and he sent and 
28 gathered together all the forces "of his kingdom®, °an exceeding strong army®. And he opened his 
treasury and gave his forces pay for a? year, and commanded them to be ready for every need?. 
29 And he saw that the money failed from his treasures, and that the tributes of the country were 
small, because of the dissension and harm which he had brought upon the land (in seeking) to take 
3° away the laws which had been (in vogue) from the earliest times; and he feared (therefore) that he 
would not have (enough), as (he had had) at other times, for the charges and the gifts which he gave 
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15. and he went up again. See critical note. 
16. the ascent of Bethhoron. About five hours’ journey north-west of Jerusalem. ‘From a military point of view 


Bethhoron was an important outpost, and to an invading force from the maritime plain the key to Jerusalem; cp. 
Joshua x. 16-26’ (Fairweather and Black, zz oc.). 

18. to save by many or by few. Cp. 1 Sam. xiv. 6. 

22. He Himself. Thus avoiding the mention of the name of God ; this is characteristic of later usage ; Cp. 11. /61e 

23. were discomfited. ovvrpiSew has a stronger meaning, ‘ were utterly crushed ’. 

28. pay for a year. This suggests that his forces could not always be relied upon. The extravagance of 
Antiochus Epiphanes (cp. v. 30) and the way in which he squandered money on public displays, games, and the like, 
must have often made it difficult to find the wherewithal to pay his soldiers, in consequence of which discontent would 
have manifested itself. The Jews had a great advantage here, since, in fighting, they were actuated solely by patriotic 
motives. According to Josephus (Be//. Jud. I. ii. 5) the Jews never employed mercenary troops until the time of 
Hyrcanus I (135-107 B.C.). 

to be ready for every need. The meaning is, presumably, that they were not necessarily to be employed 
against the Jews only, but that they were to be prepared to go anywhere; this provision was necessary, for with his 
Egyptian campaigns Antiochus was always in need of soldiers. In 2 Macc. v. 5-II, e.g., we are told that he was 
hurriedly called back from an Egyptian campaign in order to quell an outbreak in Judaea under Jason. 

30. the gifts which . . . with a liberal hand. Cp. the words of Polybius (xxvi. 1): ‘Rational people were at 
a loss what to think about him. Some regarded him as a simple and homely man, others looked upon him as crazed. 
. . . To some he gave bone dice, to others dates, to others gold. But if perchance he should meet anyone whom he 
had never seen before, he would give him unexpected presents’ (quoted by Fairweather and Black. i” loc.). Grimm 
mentions that in one of his Egyptian campaigns Antiochus gave a piece of gold to every Greek in Naukratis 
(Polybius, xxviii. 17. 11) ; cp. also Dan. xi. 24, ‘In time of security shall he come even upon the fattest places of the 
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PeMACCABBES 8. 41-37 


31 aforetime with a liberal hand,—‘and he was more lavish than the kings that were before him’. He 
was (therefore) exceedingly perplexed in his mind ; so he* determined to go to Persia, and to take 
32 tributes of the countries", and (thus) to gather much money. And he left’ Lysias, an honourable 
man, and “one of the seed royal, (to be) over the affairs of the king from the river Euphrates unto 
g2) 34 the borders of Egypt, and to bring up his son Antiochus until he should return. And he delivered unto 
him the half of the forces, and the elephants, and gave him charge over all the things that he would 
35 have done and concerning them* ¥that dwell in Judaea and Jerusalem, (namely) that he should send 
a host “against them? to root out?” and destroy the strength” of Israel and* the remnant of Jerusalem, 

36 and “to take away? their® memorial from the place ; and that he should make strangers to dwell in 
a7 all their borders, and that he should ‘divide their land by lot‘. And the king took the half that 
remained of the forces, and removed from Antioch, from his® royal city$, ‘(in) the one hundred and 
forty-seventh year‘; and he passed over the river Euphrates, and went through the upper countries. 
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province ; and he shall do that which his fathers have not done, nor his fathers’ fathers; he shall scatter among them 
prey, and spoil, and substance.’ 


31. Persia, and to take... countries. i.e. the countries east of the Euphrates under the rule of the Seleucidae ; 
cp. vi. 56, where the reference is to Media and Persia. 
to gather much money. ‘The temples of the Asiatics had hitherto been for the most part respected by their 

European conquerors, and large stores of the precious metals were accumulated in them. Epiphanes saw in these 
hoards the means of relieving his own necessities, and determined to seize and confiscate them. Besides plundering 
the temple of Jehovah at Jerusalem (see i. 21-23), he made a journey into the south-eastern portion of his empire, about 
165 B.C., for the express purpose of conducting in person the collection of the sacred treasures. It was while he was 
engaged in this unpopular work that a spirit of disaffection showed itself; the East took arms no less than the West ; 
and in Persia, or upon its borders, the avaricious monarch was forced to retire before the opposition which his ill- 
judged measures had provoked, and to allow one of the doomed temples to escape him’ (cp. vi. 1-4), Rawlinson, Zhe 
Seventh Great Oriental Monarchy, p. 5. 

32. Lysias. For the part played by this general during the Maccabaean struggle, see, besides this passage, iv. 1 ff., 
28 ff., vi. 5 ff., 28 ff., 51 ff.; he was put to death at the accession of Demetrius I, in 162 B.C. (vil. 1-4); see also 
2 Macc. x. 11 ff., xi-xii. I, xiii. I-xiv. 2; the two accounts are not always in agreement. 


one of the seed royal. nado ynr[0] as in 1 Kings i. 46; Jer. xli. 1; Dan. i. 3, or noonn yt as in 2 Kings 
xl. 1; 2 Chron. xxii. 10. 
the affairs of the king. For the phrase cp. 2 Macc. viil. 8, x. II, xi. I. 

33. his son Antiochus. The future Antiochus V, surnamed Eupator (cp. vi. 17), ‘on account of the virtues of his. 
father,’ according to Appian (quoted by G. A. Smith in ZB 187) ; he was murdered, after two years’ reign, together 
with Lysias (see vii. 1-4; 2 Macc. xiv. 2). 3 

34. elephants. The Persians were the first to use elephants in warfare, as far as is known; they are first mentioned 
in this connexion as having been used in the army of Darius at the battle of Arbela, in 331 B.C. They are referred to 
several times in this book ; vi. 34 ff., where they are described as being furnished with towers of wood, and as being 
driven by an Indian (cp. 2 Macc. xiv. 12) ; see also viii. 6, xi. 56; 2 Macc. xi. 4, Xill. 15. 

35. to root out. ov éexrpiyra; Cod. A has the milder word rod éxpiyra, ‘to drive out.’ _ 

the strength. The Syriac Version reads ‘the name’, which in the Old Testament is not infrequently used as 
equivalent to ‘seed’, Num. xxvii. 4; Deut. xxv. 6; Ruth iv. 5, 10; 1 Sam. xxiv. 22; Isa. xiv. 22, &c. 
36. strangers. viovs ddXorpious is a Hebraism, 133 *3. 
divide their land by lot. i.e. apportion it to others, cp. Ps. Ixxviii. 55; this is the reading of N xaraxhnpo- 
Sorjca. 

Be Antioch. Not, of course, the Pisidian Antioch, though this, too, was founded by the Seleucid kings about 
300 B.C.; but the Syrian Antioch, built (300 B.C.) by Seleucus Nicator on the left bank of the Orontes. It was 
situated just where the Libanus range joins the Taurus range. ‘Holm has summed up in a striking sentence the 
historical position of Antioch under the Seleucid kings. Although close to the sea (dvdrdovs adOnpepsv, Strabo, p. 751); 
it was yet no seaport; on the borders of the desert, it was yet something more than a centre for the caravan trade 
between the East and the West. The city reflected the character of the kingdom of which it was the capital, 
a kingdom which itself also was neither a genuine naval nor a genuine land power. Antioch was a Greek city, just as 
the Seleucid kingdom was an attempt to impose upon the Orient the political ideas and forms of Hellas. Yet, in the 
capital, as in the kingdom at large, there was no true Hellenism ; the commingling of Oriental and Western elements 
resulted in the perpetuation of the worst features of both races, and the moral worthlessness of the Syrian found in the 
brilliance and artistic temperament of the Greek merely the means of concealing the crudities of his own life. The 
characteristic failing of the Greek also was exhibited on a great scale. A third element, and that the one Be 
important for biblical history, was provided by the Jews. The colony was in fact coeval with the city, for it date 
from the time of Seleucus Nicator, who gave the Jews the same privileges as he gave the Greeks (Josephus, Azfzg. 
XII. iii. 1). For this connexion with the Syrian Ee see 1 Macc. xi. 42 ff’? (ZB 185.) 

he one hundred and forty-seventh year. 100-105 B.C. ‘ me 
ie upper countries. ee svilepelion Teas ix. 25. Grimm quotes Polybius (v. 40. 5) and Arrian (iii. 6. 12) as 
referring in similar terms to Persia and Media. 
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I.MACCABEES 38, 38-47 


III. 38-60. Lysias dispatches an army into the land of Fudah under Ptolemy, Nicanor, and 
Gorgias. Fudas Maccabaeus prepares for the coming struggle. 


38 And Lysias chose * Ptolemy the son of* Dorymenes, and Nicanor, and Gorgias, mighty men of the 
39 king’s friends ; and with them he sent forty! thousand footmen, and seven thousand horse, to go into 
40 the land of Judah, and to destroy it, according to the king’s command. And they™ removed with 
41 all their host, and came and pitched near Emmaus in the plain country. And the merchants of the 
country heard tell of them, and took silver and gold exceeding much, together with fetters", and 
came into the camp, to take the children of Israel as slaves. And there were added unto them 
troops from Syria and from the land of the Philistines®. phy, 
42 And Judas and his brethren saw that evils were multiplied, and that the forces (of the enemy) 
were encamping? in their borders; and they4 took knowledge of the king’s* commands which he had 
43 put forth (with a view) to bring about the destruction and annihilation of the people. So they said, 
each man to his neighbour: ‘ Let us raise up the ruin’ of our people, tand let us fight for our people 
44 and the Holy Place.’ And the" congregation was gathered together, so as to be ready for battle, and 
to pray and to ask for mercy and compassion. 
45 And Jerusalem was uninhabited like a wilderness, 
There was none of her offspring that went in Yor went out’. 
And the Sanctuary was trodden down, 
And the sons of strangers (dwelt) in the citadel, 
A lodging-place for Gentiles (it became) ; 
And joy “was taken away from Jacob, 
And the pipe and the harp ceased. ; 
46 And they gathered themselves together, and came to Mizpeh*, over against Jerusalem ; for in 
47 Mizpeh there had been aforetime a place of prayer for Israel. And they fasted that day, and put on 
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38 ff, With this section cp. 2 Macc. viii. 8-22; Josephus, Anzig. XII. vii. BF 

Ptolemy the son of Dorymenes. Cp. 2 Macc. iv. 45, viii. 3, x. 12, in this last passage he has the surname 
Macron, and is described as being friendly disposed to the Jews; he committed suicide by taking poison because he 
was regarded as a traitor for abandoning Cyprus. This is the only mention of him in 1 Macc. 

Nicanor. Cp. vii. 26-50; 2 Macc. viii. Q, Xiv, xv. 

Georgias. Cp. v. 56 ff.; 2 Macc. x. 14, xil. 32-7. 

forty thousand. See critical note. In 2 Mace, viii. 9 the number is 20,000, no mention being made of 
horsemen. 

to destroy it. Better ‘to lay it waste’. 

40. Emmaus. Not the Emmaus of Luke xxiv. 13, but a city in the plain into which the mountains of Judaea slope 
down ; it is twenty-two Roman miles from Jerusalem on the road to Joppa; the modern Amwas. It was fortified by 
Bacchides, cp. ix. 50. 

41. the merchants of the country. In earlier days the Edomites are mentioned as slave-dealers (cp. Amos i. 
6, 9); in Ezek. xxvii. 13 Javan (Greeks), Tubal, and Meshech (probably peoples of Asia Minor) are said to have traded 
with ‘the persons of men ’; from the fifth century B.C. onwards Syrian slaves, among whom Jews were reckoned, were 
in great demand in Greece (cp. Robertson Smith, in the Encycl. Brit. xiii. 705). The Phoenicians played a leading réle 
in the slave-market; Rawlinson (7Zist. of Phoenicia, p. 296) says: ‘The traffic in slaves was one in which the 
Phoenicians engaged from very early times. They were not above kidnapping men, women, and children in one 
country and selling them in another ; besides which they seem to have frequented regularly the principal slave-marts 


of the time. They bought such Jews as were taken captive and sold into slavery by the neighbouring nations.’ See 
further 2 Macc. viii. 11, 34. 


fetters. See critical note. 


troops from Syria... According to Josephus these were ‘auxiliaries (otppayor) out of Syria and the country 
round about, as also some of the renegade Jews’ (Andzg. XII. vii. 3), i.e. presumably volunteers who joined either from 
the love of fighting, or from the hope of plunder, or possibly out of sheer hatred of the Jews. 
Philistines. See critical note. 
43. each man to his neighbour. See note on ii. 40, 
45. This verse was probably in poetical form in the original; it is full of O.T. thoughts and expressions, 
uninhabited. Cp. Isa. v. 9, Vi. IL 3 Jer. ix. 11, xlvi. 19. 
there was none of her offspring. Cp. Jer. xxxiii. 10. 
that went in or went out. Cp. Jer. xxxvii. 4; Zech. viii. to, 
the Sanctuary... Cp. Ps, Ixxix, 1. 
the sons of strangers. See note on y. 36. 
A lodging-place ... Cpwisa. 1 8. 
joy was taken away. Cp. Lam. v. 15; Isa. xxiv. 11 SL OS oie ate 
the pipe .. . ceased. Cp. Isa. xiv. 11, xxiv. 8. 
46. aforetime a place of prayer. Cp. 1 Sam. vii. 6-9. 
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I MACCABEES 8. 48—4. 10 


48 sackcloth, and put’ ashes upon their heads’, and rent their clothes. And they spread out the roll 

of the Law, (one of those) concerning which the Gentiles were wont to make search *” in order to depict 

49 upon them? likenesses of their idols’. And they brought the priestly garments, and the firstfruits, and 

50 the tithes ; and they shaved* the Nazirites who had accomplished their days. And they cried aloud@ 

toward heaven, saying : ‘What shall we do with these men, and whither shall we carry them away? 

51 For® thy Holy Place is trodden down and defiled, and thy priests are in heaviness and brought low. 

52 And, behold, the Gentiles are gathered together against us to destroy us; thou knowest what things 

53) 54 they imagine against us. How shall we be able to stand before them unless thou help us?’ And 
they sounded with the trumpets‘, Sand cried with a loud voice’. 

55 And after this Judas appointed leaders of the people, captains of thousands, and captains of 

56 hundreds, »and captains of fifties*, and captains of tens. And he said to them that were building 

houses, and were betrothing wives, and were planting vineyards, and were fearful, that they should 

57 return, each man to his own house, according to the Law’. And the army removed, and encamped* 

58 on the south of Emmaus. And Judas said: ‘ Gird yourselves, 'and be! valiant men; and be ready 

on the morrow to fight against these Gentiles that are assembled together against us to destroy us, 

59 and our Holy Place; for it is better for us to die ™in battle™ than to look upon the evils (that have 


60 ee upon our nation and the Holy Place. Nevertheless, as may be the will in heaven, "so shall 
edory 


IV. 1-25. Victory of Fudas over Gorgias. 


4: And Gorgias took five thousand (foot-) men, and a thousand chosen horse; and the® army moved 
2 by night so that it might fall upon the army of the Jews” and smite them suddenly ; and (certain)° 
3 men from the citadel were his’ guides. And Judas heard thereof, and he removed, he and the valiant 
4 men, that he might smite the king’s host, which was at Emmaus, while as yet the forces were 
5 dispersed from the camp. And Gorgias came into the camp of Judas by night®, and found no man ; 
6 and he sought them in the mountains, for he said: ‘ These men flee from us.’ And as soon as it was 

day, Judas appeared in the plain with’ three thousand men; howbeit, they had not armour nor 

7 swords as they would have wished (to have had). And they saw the camp of the Gentiles strong 
8 (and) fortified, and horsemen compassing it round about ; and these were experienced in war. And 
Judas® said to the men that were with him: ‘Fear ye not their multitude, neither "be ye afraid of* 

9 their onset. Remember how our fathers: were saved in the Red Sea, when Pharaoh pursued them 
10 with a host*. And now, let us cry! unto heaven™, *if he will have mercy upon us”, °and? will 
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48. they spread out ... In order that the roll of the Law might bear witness before God against the blasphemous 
proceeding of the Gentiles. : ‘ ; 

49. and they brought... All these acts were intended to witness against the evils which the Gentiles had 
wrought, and thus call down upon them the divine wrath. 

54. they sounded with the trumpets. Cp. Num. x. 1 ff. 

58. be valiant men. Cp. 2 Sam. li. 7, xiii. 28 (Sept.). 

be ready on the morrow. Cp. Exod. xxxiv. 2, x1x. 15. j 
60. so shall he do. Another instance of the way in which the mention of the name of God is avoided in this book. 


IV. With vv. 1-25 cp. Josephus, Amdzg. XII. vii. 4. ; a 
1. Gorgias ... The non-inention of Nicanor, the commander-in-chief (cp. 2 Macc. vill. 23, 24), does not 
necessarily imply that he was not the guiding spirit; the writer is giving the details of one episode in the campaign, 
in which Gorgias is the leading figure ; he iS, therefore, not concerned with the question as to under whose orders 
Gorgias was acting. That there was not one in chief command responsible for the general conduct of the operations, 
is difficult to believe. Cp. Josephus: ‘But when the enemy sent Gorgias . . . ; 
>. men from the citadel. oi viol rjs dkpas, Hebraism. Josephus speaks of them as ‘renegade Jews’. 
3. Emmaus. See note on iii. 40. ; ee bs : ee pee 
5. and he sought them in the mountains. i.e. in the mountainous district south and east of Emmaus ; Judas 
was thus drawing this detachment of the enemy further and further away from the main body with which he intended 
to deal (see v.13); cp. Josephus: ‘And he resolved to fall upon those enemies that were in their camp, now that their 
were divided.’ Yay 
en pipes thousand men. So, too, according to Josephus; in 2 Macc. viii. 16 the number is given as 6,000. 


7. experienced in war. ddaxrol modéuov, Hebraism, cp. Song of Songs iii. 8 mond sn. 
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I MACCABEES 4. 11-29 


11 remember “the covenant of the” fathers‘, and destroy this army before our face to-day°®; and (then) 
12 all the Gentiles will know that there is one who redeemeth tand saveth* Israel.’ And the strangers™ 
13 lifted up their eyes and saw them coming against them, and they went out of the camp to battle. 
14 And they that were with Judas sounded the trumpets, Yand joined battle’, “and the Gentiles 
15 were discomfited, and fled unto the plain. And all* the hindmost fell by the sword; and they 

pursued them unto Gazera, and unto the plains of Idumaea¥ and’ Azotus and Jamnia; and there 


fell of them about three thousand men. 
17 And Judas and (his)* host returned ’from pursuing after them”; and he said unto the people: 
18 ‘Be not greedy of the spoils, for (another)@ battle is before us, and Gorgias and (his)® host are nigh 
unto usin the mountain’. #But stand ye now against our enemies®, and fight (against) them, and 
19 afterwards take the spoils with boldness.’ While Judas was yet saying” these things, there appeared a 
20 part of them peering out from the mountain ; and they saw that (their host) had been put to flight, 
and that (the Jews)i were burning the* camp,—for the smoke ‘that was seen! made manifest what had 
21 been done. And when they perceived these things they were sore afraid; and perceiving also the 
23 army of Judas ™in the plain™ ready for battle, they” all fled into the land of the Philistines®. And 
Judas returned to the spoil of the camp, and took much gold and silver, and blue, and 4sea-purple4, 
24 and great riches. And as they returned they sang a song of thanksgiving, and blessed "(God 


looking up) to heaven’, (and saying) : 
‘Good (is the Lord), for his mercy endureth for ever.’ * 


25 And Israel had a great" deliverance that day. 


IV. 26-35. Victory of Fudas over Lystas. 


26 But as many of the Gentiles’ as had been saved came and reported to Lysias all that had happened. 
27 And when he had heard all¥ he was confounded *and discouraged*, both because it had not 
happened unto Israel as he had wished, and because the things which the king had commanded him’ 


had not come about. 
28 And in the next year he” gathered together sixty thousand chosen [foot-]men, and five thousand 
29 horse, to make war upon them*. And they came into Judaea?, and encamped at Bethsura, and Judas 
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stones Sluc 4-4 purple and sea A rr>71 Possibly nidAdyouy eis ovpavdy here and in v. 55 = mnw> yo53) 
(cf. 1 Chron. xxix. 20 for construction) where, therefore, ovpavds = Oeds._ Hence ‘they blessed Heaven; for He is good, 
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12. and the strangers lifted up their ... From vv. 3, 4. Judas evidently intended a surprise attack, but this 
verse shows that his intention was frustrated. On the other hand, Josephus definitely states that the enemy’s defeat 
was due to Judas’s unexpected attack ; ‘so he commanded the trumpeters to sound for the battle; and by thus falling 
upon the enemies when they did not expect it, and thereby astonishing and disturbing their minds, he slew many of 
those that resisted him.’ 

15. Gazera. The ancient Gezer, cp. Joshua x. 33, xii. 12, xvi. 3, &c.; see further the note on xiii. 43. 

Azotus. Ashdod, cp. Joshua xi. 22; 1 Sam. v. 5; 2 Chron. xxvi. 6, &c., the modern Asdud. 

Jamnia. Jabneel, cp. Joshua xv. 11, called Jabneh in 2 Chron. xxvi. 6. 

the plains of Idumaea. This reading cannot be right, for the border of Idumaea lay at least two days’ journey 
to the south-east of the scene of the battle, and the next day was the Sabbath, cp. 2 Macc. viii. 26, 27; in the next 
verses Judas and his army are described as being near the mountainous region again; had four days intervened some 
mention would assuredly have been made of it. Moreover, the three places ‘Gazera, Azotus, and Jamnia’ lie close 
together, and the mention of Idumaea in such a connexion is quite out of place. The reading ‘plains of Judaea’ is 
equally strange, for Judaea lay behind the pursuers where the country was mountainous. It is possible that 
‘Emmaus’ stood here originally (cp. ili. 40 ‘Emmaus in the plain country’), the reference being to the plain in which 
Emmaus stood. 

23. blue and sea-purple. ndon ‘violet stuff’, cp. Ezek. xxiii. 6, xxvil. 7; used in reference to the Temple hangings 
2 Chron. ii. 6, 13, 14; j490N ‘purple-red cloth’, generally mentioned with the former; ‘sea-purple’ refers to the fact 
that the colour was not a manufactured dye, but that it was the slimy substance from a sea-shell (Murex trunculus) 
found in great quantities on the Phoenician coast ; the slime from these shells is white, but becomes gradually darker 
when exposed to the rays of the sun, until it assumes a deep red, or a deep blue-red colour which never fades. Immense 
numbers of these shells have been found on the site of an ancient dye-factory near Tyre. According to Judges viii. 26 
it would appear that the Midian kings wore a purple garment when going into battle. = 

24. for his mercy ... Cp. Ps. cxviii. 1-4, and the oft-repeated refrain in Ps. cxxxvi. 

29. Judaea. This is what Josephus reads, as well as 2 Macc. xi. 5 (the parallel passage), see note v. 15. 

Bethsura. ‘The house of rock’ (cp. Joshua xv. 58), in southern Judaea; ‘ Bethsuron’ in 2 Macc. xi. 5. 
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I MACCABEES 4. 30-43 


30 ate them with ten thousand men. And he saw that the army° was strong, and he prayed, and 

said : 
‘Blessed art thou‘, O Saviour °of Israel*, who didst bring to nought the onslaught of the giant? by 

the hand of ®thy servant ® David, and didst deliver the army of the Philistines into the hands of Jonathan 

31 the son of Saul and of his armour-bearer*. Shut up! this army in the hands of thy people Israel, 

32 that with their host and their horsemen they may be put toshame. *Give them fearfulness of heart, 
and cause the boldness of their strength to melt away, and let them quake at! their destruction®. 

33 Cast them down with the sword of them that love thee, ™and let all that know? thy name praise 
thee with songs of thanksgiving™.’ 

34 And they joined battle ; and there fell of the army of Lysias about five thousand men, and® they 

35 fell down over against them. But when Lysias? saw that his array had been put to flight, and the 
boldness* that had come upon them that were with Judas, "and how ready they were either to live 
or die nobly*, he removed to Antioch, *and gathered together mercenary troops, that he might come 
again into Judaea with an even greater (army)*. 


IV. 36-61. The Purification and Re-dedication of the Temple ; the fortification 
of the Temple-Mount and Bethsura. 


36 But Judas and his brethren said: ‘Behold, our enemies are discomfited ; let us go up to cleanset 
37 the Holy Place, and re-dedicate" it. And all the army was gathered together, and they’ went unto 
38 mount Sion. And they saw ourW sanctuary laid desolate, and the altar profaned*, and the gates’ 

burned up, *and shrubs growing in the courts as in a forest or upon one of the mountains, and the 
39 chambers® (of the priests) pulled down”; °and they rent their garments®, and made great lamenta- 
40 tion, and put ashes ‘on their heads‘; and they fell on their faces to the ground, ®and they ‘%blew 
41 the solemn blasts‘ upon the trumpets®, and cried unto heaven®*. Then Judas appointed (a certain 

number of) men to fight against those (that were) in the citadel, until he should have cleansed 
42 the Holy Place. And he chose blameless priests, such as had delight in the Law; and they* 


43, 44 cleansed the Holy Place, and! bare out the stones of defilement™ into an unclean place. And they 
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30-32. In 2 Macc. xi. 6-8 this prayer is only referred to, not quoted ; but instead, mention is made of ‘ one on horse- 
back in white apparel, brandishing weapons of gold’, who appeared at the head of the Jewish army, and led them on 
to victory. This fantastic elaboration is perhaps based on the two stories of David (1 Sam. xvii. 4o=54) and Jonathan 
(1 Sam. xiv. 1-16) ; in each case a champion came forth and delivered Israel. 

34. they fell down over against them. i.e. they were struck down and fell at the feet of each individual Jewish 
warrior, so fierce was the onslaught of the Jews. : 

36. cleanse. “ is used of cleansing the Temple from unclean things in 2 Chron. xxix. 15, 16, 18, and from the 
pollution of idolatrous images in 2 Chron. xxxiv. 3, 5, 8. ; ; 

re-dedicate. The ritual of cleansing and re-dedicating is detailed in the verses which follow. The Hebrew 
word for ‘dedicate’ (73M) means lit. ‘ to train up a child’ (Prov. xxii. 6); it is used in the sense of dedicating a house 
in Deut. xx. 5, of the Temple in 1 Kings viii. 63 (= 2 Chron. vii. 5). faye 

38. the gates burned up. We have but scanty details of Zerubbabel’s temple ; mention is made of the Miphkad Gate 
(Neh. iii. 31) and of the Prison Gate (Neh. xii. 39); in Josephus (Contra Af. i. 22, quoting Hecataeus) there is a 
reference to ‘double gates’ in the Temple, but this seems only to refer to one of the ordinary gates. These are the only 
gates of which mention is made in the O.T., but there must certainly have been others, as there were in the first temple. 

the chambers (of the priests). 71a macropédpta, cp. Ezra vili. 28, x. 6; Neh. iii. 30, x. 37 ff., xii. 44, xiii. 5 ff. ; 
Josephus Anzzg. XI. iv. 7, XIV. xvi. 2. f : 

40. solemn blasts upon the trumpets. The reference is to the long drawn-out blasts on the ram’s-horns. Cp. 
Num. x. fo. 

4l. in the citadel. Cp. i. 33 ff. j Si ‘ ei : ; 4 

42. blameless: dyudpovs, lit. ‘ without blemish ’, i.e. Levitical purity ; used originally in reference to physical blemish, 
but later the idea of innocence and integrity is included, cp. Prov. i.12, where the word (oN) is used for soundness 
in health; see Deut. xviii. 13, where it occurs in the figurative sense, cp. Ps. cxxxii. 9,16. That a physical blemish was, 
also in later times, an obstacle to the performing of the priestly office may be gathered from Josephus, A7ézg. III. xii. 2: 
“ He ordered that the priest who had any blemish should have his portion indeed among the priests, but he forbad 
him to ascend the altar, or to enter into the holy house.’ In the Talmud no less than 147 physical blemishes are 
enumerated which make a man unfit to perform ministerial duties, cp. Krauss Talmudtsche Archaologie, 1, p. 250. 

43. the stones of defilement. Cp. i. 54. re 

an unclean place. What is meant can be seen by a reference to Deut. xxiii. 12-14. 
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I MACCABEES 4. 44—®. 2 


took counsel concerning the altar of burnt offerings, which had been profaned, what they should do with 
45 it. And a good idea occurred to them™ (namely) to pull it down, lest it should be a reproach unto 
46 them, because the Gentiles had defiled it ; so they pulled down the altar, and laid down the stones 
in the mountain of the House, in a convenient place, until a prophet should come and decide® (as to 
47 what should be done) concerning them. And they? took whole stones according to the Law, and 
48 built a new? altar after the fashion of the former (one) ; tand they built the Holy Place, and the 
49 inner parts of the house, and hallowed * the courts. And they made the holy* vessels new*, and they 
brought the candlestick, and the altar of burnt offerings and of incense, and the table, into the 
so temple. And they burned incense upon the altar, and they lighted the lamps that were upon the 
1 candlestick "in order to give light’ in the temple". And they set loaves upon the table, and hung up 
52 the veils, and finished all “the works” which they had undertaken: And they rose up early in the morn- 
ing on the twenty-fifth (day) of the ninthY month, which is the month Chislev, in the “one hundred 
53 and” forty-eighth* year*®, and° offered sacrifice, according to the Law, ‘upon the new altar of burnt 
54 offerings which they had made?. At® the corresponding time (of the month) and on the (corres- 
ponding) day on which the Gentiles had profaned it, on that day‘ was it dedicated afresh, with songs 
55 and harps£ and lutes, and with cymbals. And all hthe people* fell upon their faces, and worshipped’, 
56 and gave praise, (looking up) unto heaven, to him who had prospered them. And they celebrated 
the dedication of the altar for eight days, and offered burnt offerings * with gladness*, ‘and sacrificed 
5 a sacrifice of deliverance ™and praise™. And they decked the forefront of the temple with crowns 
of gold" and small shields, and dedicated° afresh the gates and the chambers (of the priests), "and 
58 furnished them with doors’. ‘And there was exceeding great gladness among the people, and the 
9 reproach of the Gentiles was turned away4. And Judas and his brethren and the whole congregation 
of Israel ordained, that the days of the dedication of the altar should be kept ‘in their seasons year 
by year for eight days, from the twenty-fifth (day) of the month Chislev, with gladness and joy™*. 
60 And tat that season’ they built high walls" and strong’ towers around mount Sion, lest haply the 
61 Gentiles should come and tread them’ down, *as they had done aforetime*. And he set there’ 
a force to keep it”, and they fortified Bethsura *to keep it*, that the people might have a strong- 
hold over against _Idumaea. 


V. 1-8. Victories of Fudas over the Edomites, Baeanites, and Ammonites. 


And it came to pass, when the Gentiles round about heard that the altar” had been built® and the 
? sanctuary dedicated‘, °as aforetime®, that they were exceeding wroth. And they determined‘ to 
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46. the mountain of the House. Cp. Mich. iii. 12; Jer. xxvi. 18 (M27 1). 
a prophet should come . . . The reference is probably to Deut. xviii. 18, which is not a ‘ Messianic’ passage 

however it may have been interpreted subsequently. ; 

47. according to the Law. Cp. Exod. xx. 25; Deut. xxvii. 6. 

49. the candlestick .. . the altar . .. andthe table. These had been taken away by Antiochus Epiphanes 
see i, 21, 22; the three are again specifically mentioned in the two next verses. : 

52 ff. The inauguration of the feast of Chanukkah, which has been observed ever since by the Jews. The month 
Chislev corresponds to December. Ewald (Geschichte des Volkes Israel iv. 407 [3rd ed.]), followed by Wellhausen 
({sraelitische und Jiidische Geschichte, p. 210), believes that on the 25th Chislev a winter solstice feast had been 
celebrated long before this time, and that this was adapted and turned into the historical feast of Chanukkah. This 
feast was early known as the Feast of Lights (@éra in Josephus, Avéig. XII. vii. 7); two methods were in vogue 
regarding the lighting of the lamps; the followers of Shammai lit eight lamps on the first day of the festival, and one 
less on each succeeding day until the end of the feast; the Hillelites lit one lamp on the first day of the feast and 
added one on each succeeding day, so that on the last day eight lamps were lit. ‘The Talmudic sources . . . ascribe 
the origin of the eight days’ festival, with its custom of illuminating the houses, to the miracle said to have occurred 
at the dedication of the purified Temple. This was that the one small cruse of consecrated oil found unpolluted by 
eae ee pae ice when cen pay the wee . having been sealed and hidden away, lasted for eight days, 
u il cou e prepared for the lamps of the hol ick’ } J 
somewhat similar uaaacter see 2 Macc. i. oi 15. Y cameos LEE BCs Aaa) Eas eae 
ie Lpedee es pee. small shields. Perhaps wreaths of gold, which with the small shields, were temporary 

60. strong towers. Cp. i. 31. 


V. 1-8. Cf. Josephus, Antig. XII. viii. 1. 
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I MACCABEES 5, 2-15 

destroy (those of) the raceS of Jacob "that were in the midst of them®, and they began ‘to slay and 
3 to destroy among the people’. And Judas fought against the children of Esau in Idumaea* at 

Akrabattine, because they annoyed Israel! by their attacks; and he smote them with a great 
4 slaughter, “and humbled” them™, and took spoils from them. And he remembered the malice of 

the children of Baean, who were unto the people® a snare and a stumbling-block, lying in wait for 
5 them Pin the ways’. And they were shut up by him in the towers; and he encamped against? 

them, *and utterly destroyed them’, and burned® ‘with firet "the towers of the place’*, with all that 
6 were” therein. Then he* passed over to the children of Ammon, and found (there) a mighty band, 
7 and much people’, and Timotheus (who was) their leader. And he fought many battles with them, 
8 and they were discomfited before him, “and he smote them2”; and he gat possession of Jazer and 

the villages” thereof, and returned* again into Judaea4, 


V. 9-68. Victories of Simon in Galilee, and of Fudas in Gilead. 


9 And the Gentiles that were in Gilead gathered themselves together against the Israelites that 
ro were on their borders, to destroy them ; and they fled unto the stronghold of Dathema®. And they 
sent letters unto Judas and his brethren, saying: ‘The Gentiles that are round about us are gathered 
r1 together ‘against us’ Sto destroy us; and they are preparing to come and get possession of the 
12 stronghold® whereunto we* have fled for refuge ; and Timotheus is leading their host. Now, there- 
13 fore, ‘come and deliver us from their hand, for a number of us are fallen, and all our brethren: that 
were in the (parts) of Tubias have been put to death, and they have carried into captivity their wives 
14 and their children and their* belongings, and have destroyed there about a thousand men.’ While 
the! letters were yet being read, behold, there came other messengers from Galilee with their 
r5 garments rent, bringing a report to the following effect, saying™: ‘There be gathered together 
against them (men) from Ptolemais, and Tyre "and Sidon”, and all Galilee of the Gentiles, to 
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2. (those of) the race of Jacob. The reading ‘seed of J.’, though not well attested, is more likely to be correct, 
being more in accordance with O.T. usage, cp. Ps. xxii. 23, Isa. xlv. 19, Jer. xxiii. 26, &c. 
3. the children of Esau. Cp. Gen. xxxvi. Io, 19. 


Akrabattine. Cp. D'ITPY nbyn (Joshua xv. 3, Judges i. 36); a spot in the hill-country in the south-west 
of Palestine, which formed the boundary of Judaea, cp. Num. xxxiv. 4. 

and he smote them with a great slaughter. A characteristic Hebrew phrase: ndyqa 720 oOnN Wk 

humbled them and... For the phraseology cp. Deut. xxviii. 29. ; 

4. the children of Baean. This name does not occur elsewhere ; Blau (quoted by Bissell, 2 loc.) says: ‘The 
region in which the event described in 1 Macc. v. 1-6 took place is the same as that which the table by Karnack calls 
Bajaa, near Kapharbaruk, east from Hebron, where in the time of the Maccabees Idumaeans settled. In my opinion, 
}22 °32 signifies simply the inhabitants of the place Bajjan.’ Grimm holds that Baean can only refer to the ancestor of 
a tribe, on the analogy of ‘the children of Esau’, 

a snare and a stumbling-block. Cp. Ps. xviii. 23 (Sept.), = Ixix. 22 (E.V.). 
5. utterly destroyed. avabepatifa = Dvn ; cp. 1 Sam. xv. 8. 
burned .. . the towers. Cp. Judges ix. 49. bs ; 
6. the children of Ammon.” Like the Edomites, traditional enemies of Israel, cp. Judges xi. 4, 12; 2 Sam. x. 6-14. 
a mighty band. Lit. ‘a mighty hand’; a Hebraism, ApIn 1, used in Num. xx. 20 of the fighting power of the 
Edomites. . 
Timotheus ... their leader. Probably an Ammonite who had assumed a Greek name, in accordance with a 
frequent custom in those times. 
7, and he smote them. Cp.noteonv.3. | ' 
8. he gat possession. poxaradapBdvecOa implies a sudden taking possession. : 
Jazer. A place on the.east of Jordan occupied by the Amorites originally (Num. xxi. 32), later by the tribe of 
d (Num. xxxii. 25 ; Joshua xiii. 25 ; 1 Chron. vi. 81). } : : 
e te villages ene Lit. the ‘daughters thereof’, a Hebraism; the ‘land of Jazer’ was a fertile region with 
i d dent upon the city; see Num. xxxii. 1; Isa. xvi. 8; Jer. xlvill. 32, 
Deiat. The iveice eee is to the ‘land of Gilead ’, i.e. the mountainous district on the east of Jordan between 
the Yarmuk in the north, and the Arnon in the south; the river Jabbok cuts this region into two parts (cf. Num. 
ji. 29; Joshua xxii. 9; Judges x. 8, xx. I). i : 
ee This ae hes not heen identified. On the letter contained in vv. Io-13 see Intr. § 7. 1 (a). ine 
13. Tubias. Cp. 2 Macc. xii. 17; ‘the land of Tob’ (Judges xi. 3, 5 ; 2 Sam. x. 6, 8), twelve miles south-east of the 
f Galilee. : ; ; k ; 
ape Ptolemais. The Accho or Akka of the O.T., cp. Judges i. 31; Joshua xix. 24-31. It Is uncertain when this 
name was changed to Ptolemais ; the city had already received it for some time by the end of the third spat BC 
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16 consume us.’ Now when Judas and® the people? heard these words, there assembled together 
a great gathering to consult what they should do “for their brethren who were in tribulation and 
17 being attacked by the enemy™’. And Judas said unto Simon his brother: ‘Choose out men for 
thyself, and go and deliver thy* brethren in Galilee, while I and Jonathan my brother will go into 
18 Gilead.’ And he left Joseph the son of Zacharias, and Azarias, as leaders of the people, with the 
1g rest of the army, in Judaea, to guard it. And the commanded them, sayingt: ‘Take ye the charge of 
20 this people, and engage not in battle with the Gentiles until we return.’ And three thousand men were 
allotted unto Simon to go into Galilee, and eight thousand men" unto Judas (to go)” into Gilead. 
21 _ And Simon went into Galilee, and engaged in many™ battles with the Gentiles, and the Gentiles 
22 were discomfited before him. And he pursued them unto the gate* of Ptolemais; and there fell of 
23 the Gentiles’ about three thousand men, and he took their spoils. And he? took *those (that were)* 
in” Galilee and Arbatta with (their) wives and children, and brought® them? into Judaea °with great 
gladness®. 
24 "And Judas Maccabaeus‘ and Shis brother Jonathan passed over Jordan, and went three days’ 
25 journey in the wilderness; and they fell in with the Nabataeans, and these met them in a peaceable 
26 manner, and recounted to them all things that had befallen their brethren in Gilead ; and how that 
many of them were shut up in Bosora, and Bosor, and Alema, Casphor, Maked, and Carnaim,—all® 
24 these cities (being) strong and great; ‘and how that they were shut up in the rest* of the cities of 
Gilead’, and that on the morrow (the enemies) had planned! to encamp “against the stronghold2™, 
28 and to take (it)°, and to destroy all those? (who were in it) in one day. And Judas and his army 
turned suddenly “by the way of? the wilderness unto Bosora*; and he took® the city, and slew all the 
males* "with the edge of the sword, and took all their spoils, and burned’ it (i.e. the city)” with fire. 
29, 30 And he* removed thence’ by night, and went on? until (he reached) the stronghold. And when it 
was morning they lifted up their eyes*, and behold (there was) a great multitude »which could not 
be numbered”, bearing ladders and engines (of war), to take the stronghold*; and they were fighting 
31 against them (that were in the stronghold). And when Judas saw that the battle had begun, and 
32 that the cry of the city’ went up to® heaven, with trumpets and fa great sound‘, he® said unto the 
33 men of his host: ‘Fight this day for your® brethren.’ And he‘ went forth behind them in three 
34 companies, and they* sounded with trumpets, and cried out in prayer. And the army of Timotheus 
perceived that it was Maccabaeus, and they fled from before him; and he! smote them with a great™ 
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Ptolemy Lagi destroyed it in B.c. 312 when it was still called Akka; very possibly the renovated city which sub- 
sequently arose took its name from him ; but as he only had possession of it for a very short time, it seems more likely 
that it was named after Ptolemy II, who conquered the whole of Phoenicia, and retained possession of it. For the 
history of the city during the Maccabaean struggle see I Macc. x. 1, 39, 48-66, xii. 45 ff.; Josephus, Amtig. XII. viii. 1 
ii. 6, XIIL ii. 3, iv. 1. 6.9, vie 2. ; 
all Galilee of the Gentiles. i.e. Upper Galilee with its mixed Gentile population ; cp. Isa. viii. 23, ix. 1. 
18. Joseph ... and Azarias. See vv. 56-62; they are not mentioned otherwise. 
23. Arbatta. Probably = Arvabah, i.e. the valley of the Dead Sea (cp. Deut. i. 7; Joshua xi. 16, xii. 8, xviii. 18), 
25. the Nabataeans. The Ishmaelite tribe of Nebaioth of the O.T. (Gen. xxv. 13), according to Josephus (Azzzg. 
I. xii. 4); Petra, their capital, became a great commercial centre in later days. G. A. Smith (Historical Geography of 
Palestine, p. 547) says: ‘ Their inscriptions are scattered all over eastern Palestine, where they had many settlements 
and in Arabia, but have even been discovered in Italy, proving the extent of their trade.’ i 
in a peaceable manner. Cp. ix. 35. 
a Ine: aaa in Mee (cp. ye et: 24), not the Bozrah in Edom (Isa. Ixiii. 1). 
osor. 1.€. most likely = Bezer ‘in the wilderness’, in the inheritance of the R i i 
xx. 8, xxi. 36); mentioned also on the Moabite Stone, See Oe ee 


Alema, Casphor, Maked. These places are not otherwise mentioned : i i 
Pi, ln can, son € mentioned ; they cannot be identified further than 
Carnaim. Cp. Gen. xiv. 5; Deut. i. 4; Am. vi. 13:2 Mace: xi. 20, 26: 
29. the stronghold. i.e. Dathema. 
33- And he went forth ... Cp. Judges vii. 16. 
cried out in prayer. i.e. a battle-cry which was also a prayer, 
Lord and for Gideon,’ which was also preceded by the blowing of tr 
the Turks (Grimm), and ‘For God and St. George!’ of the English. 
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cp. Judges vii. 18, where the cry is: ‘For the 
umpets. Cp. the battle-cry, ‘ Allah, Allah!’ of 


I MACCABEES 6. 35-50 


35 slaughter ; and there fell of them "on that day” about eigh i 
f the ght thousand men. And he?® tur P 
Jp ene Senate ona sees it, 4and took it4, and slew’ all the males thereof, and ee 
lest 2 ae fire. From thence he" removed, and took Casphor, Maked, Bosor, and 
37 Now after these things Timotheus gathered another army, and encamped over agains 
38 beyond™ the brook. And Judas sent (men) to espy the Sees and eared te es ae 
All the Gentiles “that are round about us*” are gathered together unto them”, an exceeding® great 
39 host ; and they have hired Arabians to help them, and are ‘encamping beyond the brook4, ready to 
4° come against thee® to battle.’ And Judas went to meet them. And Timotheus said unto the 
captains of his host, when Judas ‘and his army‘ drew nigh unto the brook of water: ‘If he pass over 
41 Eto us first, Swe shall not be able to withstand him}, for? ihe will mightily prevail against us‘; but 
if he be afraid, and* encamp beyond the river, we will cross over !unto him!, ™and prevail against 
42 him™®. Now when Judas came nigh unto the brook °of water®, he placed the officers? of the people 
tby the brook’, and *commanded them, saying": *‘ Suffer no man to encamp’, but let allt come to 
43 the battle. And he crossed over first against them, and all" his’ people after” him; and all* the 
Gentiles were discomfited before his¥ face, and cast away their? arms, and fled unto *the temple of? 
44 Carnaim. And they” took the city’, and burned the temple® with fire, together with all *that were® 
as ‘And Carnaim was subdued‘; neither could they stand any longer before the face of 
udas. 
45 And Judas gathered together all Israel, them that were in Gilead, "from the least unto the 
greatest, and their ‘wives, and their‘ children, and their belongings, an exceeding great army, that 
46 they might come into the land of Judah. And they came as far as Ephron; and this was a large 
city at* (the entrance of) the pass, exceeding strong; it was not (possible) to turn aside from it! 
47 either to the right or the left, but (one had) to go through the midst of it. And they of the city shut 
48 them out, and stopped up the gates with stones. And Judas sent ™unto them™ with words of peace, 
saying: “We™ would pass through® thy? land to go into our own land; and none shall harm you, 
4g we will only pass by on our feet.’ But they would not open unto him. And Judas *commanded 
proclamation to be made? in the army, that each man should encamp in the place where he was. 
50 *And the men of the host* encamped®; and they" fought against the city all that day and all that 
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35. Mizpeh in Gilead ; cp. Judges xi. 29. 

36. Casphor . .. See notes on wv. 26. 

37. Raphon. According to Pliny (quoted by Grimm) this was one of the cities of ‘ Decapolis’; Josephus (Aztig 
XII. viii. 4) speaks of it as a ‘city’. 

the brook. yetndppovs = bn, ‘a torrent’ of water in a narrow channel; cp. Judges v. 21, &c. 

39. Arabians. Cp. 2 Macc. xii. 10. ‘ 

40. For he will mightily prevail against us. Grimm aptly refers to 2 Chron. xxxii. 13 (Sept.) = Sy Say Sa i: 

42. officers. rovs ypaypareis = OY, Cp. Deut. xx. 5 ff. (Kautzsch). 

43. and he crossed over first. That no attempt was made by Timotheus to oppose the Jews during this crossing 
shows extraordinary ineptitude; bad leadership on the part of the enemy must evidently have had much to do with 
many of their defeats during the Maccabaean struggle. ; 

the temple. réjevos is the entire piece of consecrated ground in which a temple stands; regardjng this temple 
of Carnaim cp. 2 Macc. xii. 26. 

45. from the least unto the greatest. A characteristic O.T. expression, DIT [OPD. ; 

46. Ephron. According to Kautzsch, identical with the Teppovs or Tefpotv, mentioned by Polybius V. Ixx. 12, as 
having been conquered by Antiochus the Great. From wv. 43, 52 (cp. 2 Macc. xii. 27 f.) it must have lain in the 
stretch of land between Ashtaroth and the Jordan, opposite Scythopolis or Beth-Shan (Grimm). The situation of the 
city explains why it was not possible ‘ to turn aside from it either to the right or the left ’, i.e. the land was precipitous 
on either side. 

48. we would pass through ... Cp. the similar request preferred by Moses to the king of Edom (Num. xx, 17) 
and to the king of the Amorites (Num. xxi. 22). ; ; 

we will only pass by on our feet. Cp. the Hebrew phrase 70IYS 5393 “Jet me pass through with my feet 
(Num. xx. 19), the idea being that of rapidly passing through ; cp. Ps. cili. 16. ah 

49. each man should encamp ..._In view of what is said in the next v., that they fought ‘al! that day’, it can 

only be a temporary halt that is here referred to, not an encampment proper. 
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I MACCABEES 5. 51-68 


5¥ night; and ‘the city’ was delivered into his” hands ; and he* destroyed all the males’ with the edge 
of the sword, and rased? the city, and took* the spoils thereof®, and passed° through the city over 
52 them that were slain. And they4 went over Jordan into the great plain over against Bethshan. 
53 °And Judas gathered together those that lagged behind, and encouraged the people all the way 
54 through until® he came into the land of Judah. And they went up to mount Sion with gladness 
and joy, and offered whole burnt offerings, because not so much as one of them was slain ‘until they 
returned in peace’. 
55 And in the days when Judas and Jonathan were in the land® of Gilead, and Simon ‘his brother? 
56 in Galilee *before Ptolemais*, Joseph’ the son of Zacharias, and Azarias, leaders™ of the armies” (in 
57 Judaea), heard of their exploits and of the war,—°what things they had done®; and they said: ‘ Let 
us? also make a name for ourselves, and “let us go‘ fight" against the Gentiles that are round about 
58 us. *And they gave charge unto the (men) of the host* that was with them’, and went toward 
59, 60 Jamnia. And Gorgias and his men came out of the city “to meet them” in battle. And Joseph and 
Azarias were put to flight, ‘and were pursued’ unto the borders of Judaea’; and there fell on that 
61 day *of the people* of Israel about two thousand men. And there was a great overthrow Yamong 
62 the people’, because they hearkened not unto Judas “and his brethren, thinking to do some exploit *”. 
63 But they were not of the seed of those men, by whose hand deliverance was given unto Israel. But 
‘the man® Judas and his brethren were glorified exceedingly in the sight of all Israel, and of all4 the 
64 Gentiles, wheresoever® their name was heard of®; ‘and (men) gathered unto them, acclaiming 
(them)**. 
65 And Judas and his brethren went forth, and fought against the children of Esau in the land toward 
the south ; and he smote Hebron and the villages! thereof*, and pulled down the strongholds! thereof”, 
66 and burned the towers thereof round about. ®And he°® removed” to go into the land of the Philis- 
67 tines?, and he went through Marisa‘, In that day (certain) priests fell in battle, desiring™ themselves * 
68 to do exploits, in that they* went out to the war unadvisedly. And Judas turned aside to Azotus, to 
the land of the Philistines, and pulled® down their altars, and burned the carved images of their gods’, 
and took the spoil of their cities, and returned into “the land of Judah. 
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50. the city was delivered. For the expression cp. Gen. xiv. 20; Deut. iii. 3; Judges xi. 21; the idea was that 
the Lord of hosts (i.e. of the Israelite hosts) brought this about ; cp. 2 Macc. xii. 36. 

_ 52. the great plain. i.e. the plain of Esdraelon, between the Jordan and mount Gilboa; Kautzsch suggests that 
it was called the ‘ great’ plain because it was here much broader than the continuation of it east of Jordan. 

Bethshan. Beth-Shean; called Scythopolis in Judges i. 27 (Sept.) ; 2 Macc. xii. 29; Josephus, Azézg. X11. viii. 5, 
XIII. vi. 1; Bell. Lud. I. ix. 7; one of the cities of the Decapolis, the only one of the ten lying on the west of 
Jordan; the modern Bezsan. 

56. Joseph .. . and Azarias. Cp. v. 18. 

58. Jamnia. See note on iv. 15. 

59. Gorgias. Cop. iii. 38 ; 2 Macc. viii. 9, ‘a captain and one that had experience in matters of war.’ 

61. because they hearkened not... i.e. to the command given to them by Judas in v. 19. Josephus (Anzig. 
XII. viii. 6) says concerning this: ‘ For besides the rest of Judas’ sagacious counsels, one may well wonder at this 
concerning the misfortune that befel the forces commanded by Joseph and Azarias, which he understood would 
happen, if they broke any of the injunctions he had given them.’ 

62. But they were not of the seed ... i.e. not Hasmonaeans; the writer apparently resents the idea that any 
not belonging to the Hasmonaeans should take part in the national deliverance; cp. note on iii. 28. 

63. the man Judas. Cp. Exod. xi. 3, xxxii. 1; Num. xii. Be 

65. Hebron. The ancient Kirjath-Arba (Judges i. 10). 

the villages thereof. Cp. note on v. 8. 

the strongholds. Cod. A reads ‘ stronghold’, i.e. the citadel. 

66. Marisa. i.e. Mareshah in the plain of Judaea. The reading of all authorities, excepting %? and Josephus, 
Antig. XII. viii. 6), viz. ‘Samaria’ cannot be right, for to go from Hebron to Philistia via Samaria without very special 
reasons is unthinkable; no reasons are given, but they certainly would have been given by the intelligent and careful 
author of this book if this enormous défour had been undertaken. 

67. Inthat day ... This episode is not mentioned by Josephus; but in 2 Macc. xii. 38-40, where, however, no 
mention of priests is made, these men are said to have fallen because under their garments were found ‘ consecrated 
tokens of the idols of Jamnia’. 

68. Azotus. See note on iv. 15. 

pulled down their altars... Cp. x. 84. 
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I MACCABEES 6. 1-15 


VI. 1-17. Death of Antiochus Epiphanes, and accession of his son, Antiochus E:upator. 


6; And king Antiochus was journeying through the upper countries ; and he heard that Elymais®, in 
2 Persia, was? a city “renowned for riches, for silver and gold®, and that the temple which was in it 
(was) rich exceedingly, and that therein (were) golden shields, and breastplates, and arms, which 
Alexander, son of Philip’, the Macedonian® king, who reigned first among ‘the Greeks‘, had left 
3 behind there. So he came and sought to take the city, Sand to pillage it’; but he was not able (to 
4 do so) because the thing had become known to them of the city. And they rose up* against him to 
battle’ i and he fled, and removed* thence with great heaviness, to return to Babylon. 
5 And ‘there came one bringing him tidings! into Persia™ that "the armies, which went against 
6 °the land of° Judah”, had been put to flight ; and that Lysias had gone forth at the head of a strong 
army, and had been put to shame before them; Pand that they had waxed strong by reason of 
arms tand power, and with store of spoils‘, which they took from the "armies that they had cut off??s; 
7 and that they had pulled down tthe abomination which he had built" upon the altar that was in 
Jerusalem’; and that they had compassed about the sanctuary’ with high walls, “as (had been the 
g case) formerly“, and Bethsura, “his city*. And it came to pass, when the king heard these words, 
he was struck with amazement and greatly moved ; and he laid him down upon (his) bed, and fell 
g sick for grief, because it had not befallen him as he had looked for. And he was there many days, 
ro because great grief was renewed upon him ; and he? reckoned that he was about to die. And he 
called for all his Friends, and said unto them: ‘ Sleep departeth from mine eyes, and (my)* heart 
11 faileth *for care’, *And I said in (my) heart*, Unto what tribulation am I come, and how great 
12 a flood is it wherein I now am! For I was gracious and beloved in my power. But now I remem- 
ber the evils which I did at Jerusalem, and that I took all4 the vessels “of silver and gold that were 
13 therein, and sent forth (armies) to destroy the’ inhabitants® of Judah without a cause. I perceive 
that on this account these evils are come upon me, and, behold, I perish ’through great grief® in 
14 a strange land.’ And he” called for Philip, ‘one of his Friends*‘, and set him over all his kingdom, 
15 and gave him (his) diadem, and his robe, and (his) signet-ring, !to the end that he should educate! 
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VI. 1. Elymais. See critical note. Most commentators take Elymais as the name of a province (Elam of the 
O.T. lying between Media and the Persian Gulf), and retain the év, because a city of this name is unknown; but the 
preposition does not belong to the original text, and the whole context necessitates our regarding Elymais as a city, 
and not as a province. Josephus (Av#ig. XII. ix. 1) speaks of ‘a very rich city in Persia, called Elymais’, and says 
that Antiochus ‘ went in haste to Elymais, and assaulted it, and besieged it’. Elymais is mentioned in Tobit ii. 10, 
where, however, it is thought of as a province ; but it is possible, and even probable, that the text in this passage is 
based on a misunderstanding of an original Semitic form (see Dillon in the Contemporary Review, March, 1898, 
referred to in EB col. 1284). See next note. 

2. the temple which was in it. Cp. 2 Macc. i. 12-17, where this episode is clearly referred to; here this temple 
is spoken of as that of Nanaea, one of the primeval Babylonian deities, = Innanaea, called in later times Nana, and 
identified with Ishtar; she is spoken of as the ‘goddess of the world’, and also as the ‘goddess of war’ (see further 
Jastrow, Die Religion Babyloniens und Assyriens, i. 76f.). The chief centre of the cult of this goddess was the city 
of Erech, and continued so to the very end of the Assyrian Empire. There is, therefore, the possibility that in the 
name Elymais there lurks a corruption of some form of the name of Erech in the original Hebrew text. 

had left behind there. i.e. as votive offerings. 

5. the armies . . . had been put to flight. i.e. those of Seron (iii. 23), Nicanor (iv. 14), and Gorgias (iv. 22). 

7. the abomination ... Cp. i. 54. : ; ‘ 

Io. Sleep... Cp. Gen. xxxi. 4o (Sept.). With this and the following vv. cp. 2 Macc. ix. 12-17; in Josephus 
(Antig. XII. ix. 1) this speech is merely summarized. ; ; ; : o 

13. these evils are come upon me. According to Polybius (xxxi. 11), who is, however, only repeating a tradition 
(as énoi pacty), ‘these evils’ constituted a species of madness, for he died Sapovnoas .. . dra 7d yevér Oar Twas émon- 
pagias Tod Satpoviov Kara THv mEpi Td mpoetpnpevor tepov mapavopiay. The author of 1 Macc. is evidently preserving some 
tradition based on fact, though he assigns the cause of Antiochus’ disorder to his desecration of the temple at 
Jerusalem, while Polybius traces it to strange apparitions seen during his attempt to rob the temple in Elymais. 
Cp. the argument in Josephus (Az/ig. XII. ix. 1) who certainly does of take the will for the deed! ‘ 

in a strange land. This is a natural addition by a Jew who wishes to represent things as bad as possible for 
the arch-enemy of his race, cp. for the conception Amos vii, 17. Antiochus the Great was killed while plundering the 
temple at Elymais. coihien ' 

14. Philip. Cp. 2 Macc. v. 22, vi. 11, vill. 8, ix. 29, see also 1 Macc. i. 6. 

15. signet-ring. Cp. Gen. xli. 42; Esther ill. 10, vil. 2. ; - : 

that he should educate ... This duty had been assigned to Lysias (ili. 32-4); the reason for the change is 
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1, MACCABEES "67 16-35 


16 Antiochus his son, "and bring him up to be king™. And king” Antiochus died there °in the one 

17 hundred and forty-ninth year®. And when Lysias knew that the king was dead, he set up 
Antiochus his (i.e. the king’s) son to reign’, whom he had nourished up while yet young, and he 
called his name Eupator. 


VI. 18-54. The struggle between Fudas and the forces under Lystas and Eupator 
Sor the possession of Ferusalem and Bethsura. 


18 And they that were in the citadel kept enclosing Israel round about the sanctuary, and continually 
1g sought their hurt, 4and (acted as) a support to the Gentilesa, And Judas’ purposed to destroy 
20 them, and called all* the people together to besiege them. *And they were gathered together, and 
besieged them * in "the one hundred and fiftieth year"; and he” constructed siege-towers” against 
21 them, and engines (of war). And there came forth some *of them* that were shut up, and unto 
22 them were joined certain ungodly men of Israel¥. And they went unto the king and said: ‘How 
23 long wilt thou not execute judgement, and (when wilt thou) avenge our brethren? We were willing 
24 to serve thy father, and to walk after his words, 2and to follow his commandments®. »¢For this cause°® 
the children of our people ‘besieged it (i.e. the citadel)°®, and were alienated from us, and‘ 8as 
25 many of us as they could light on£ they killed®, iand they spoiled* our inheritances, And not 
26 against us only did they stretch out their hand, but also against all their’ borderlands. And, behold, 
they are encamped this day against the citadel in Jerusalem with the object of capturing it, and 
27 they have fortified the sanctuary™ and Bethsura. And if thou art not® beforehand with them quickly 
they will do greater things than these, and thou wilt not° be able to control them.’ 
28 And the king was angry when he heard (this); and? he gathered together all his F riends, (who 
29 were) the leaders of his host, and them that were over the horse’. And there came unto him? from 
30 Other kingdoms’, and from tthe isles of the sea‘, bands of mercenaries. And the number of his forces 
was a hundred thousand footmen, and twenty thousand horsemen, and thirty-two elephants trained 
31 for war. And they went through Idumaea, and encamped against Bethsura, and fought against (it) 
many days, and made engines (of war) ; but “they (that were besieged)" came out and burned them 
32 with fire, and fought manfully. And Judas removed from the citadel, and encamped at Beth- 
33 Zacharias, over against the king’s camp. And the king rose early in the morning, and removed the 
army in its eagerness Yalong the road to Beth-zacharias’; and his forces prepared themselves for 
34 the battle, and sounded with trumpets. And they showed the elephants the blood of grapes and 
35 mulberries, that they might prepare them for the battle. And they divided the beasts among the 
phalanxes*, and they set by each elephant a thousand men armed with coats of mail, and helmets 
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not given; cp. Josephus (Am/zg. XII. ix. 2), who adds: ‘ But it was Lysias that declared his death to the multitude, 
and appointed his son Antiochus to be king, of whom at present he had the care, and called him Eupator.’ The 
appointment of Philip was fraught with evil consequences, see vv. 55-63. 
16. one hundred and forty-ninth year. 163 B.C. 
17. while yet young. Appian (Syr. xlvi) says he was: evvaerés masdiov. 
and he called his name. A very frequent O.T. phrase }OW"NN N74p. 
Eupator. Appian (cbid.) says: mpooé6nkay dvopa Eirdrap of Sipor Sia thy Tov Marpos aperny. 

18. kept enclosing ... This is explained by Josephus (Amfig. XII. ix. 3): ‘For the soldiers that were in that 
garrison rushed out suddenly, and destroyed such as were going up to the temple in order to offer their sacrifices ; for 
this citadel adjoined to, and overlooked the temple.’ 

20. the one hundred and fiftieth year. 162 B.C. 

21. ungodly men of Israel. Cp. i, 11. 

26. they have fortified . . . Cp. iv. 60, 61. 

30. a hundred thousand footmen... These numbers, which are also given by Josephus, are probably 
exaggerated ; in 2 Macc. xiii. 2, the number of horsemen given is still larger, but the other forces are smaller, though 
there are added, ‘three hundred chariots armed with scythes.’ ; 

32. Beth-zacharias. A place between Jerusalem and Beth-zur, an hour’s walk to the south of Bethlehem : the 
present Beth-zacharieh. ‘ 

34. they showed the elephants... Grimm refers to Aelian, De Animal. xiii. 8 in Support of the fact that 
spirituous liquors were given to elephants in order to excite them. In the Present case the liquor was only shown 
to them, for had they drunk of it they would have got out of control. Josephus omits all reference to this. In 
3 Macc. v. 1, 2 there is an account of the intention to give unmixed wine to elephants, and, when thoroughly maddened 
to drive them into an enclosure full of Jews, in order that the latter might be trampled upon. ‘ 
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I MACCABEES 6, 36-56 
36 of brass Yon their heads’ ; and for each beast were appointed five hundred chosen horsemen. These 
had previously been (with the beasts) “wherever a beast was?; *and whithersoever it went >they 
37 went together with (it)”; they did not leave it*.’ And towers of wood (were) upon them ‘strong 
38 (and) covered, (one) upon each beast, girt fast ‘¢upon them with? (special) contrivances°; and upon 
each were }thirty-°twot men’, fighting ‘from them‘, and (each beast had) its Indian&. And the 
residue of the horsemen he placed on this side and that side, on either wing of the army, (thus) 
39 striking terror (into the enemy, while) covering the phalanxesi®. Now when the sun shone upon the 
40 siclds of gold “and brass*®, the mountains shone therewith, and blazed like torches lof fire. And 
a part’ of the king’s™ army 'was spread! upon the high® mountains, and some on the °low ground®, 
4t and they went on safely* and in order’. And all that" heard the noise of their multitude, *and of 
the marching of the multitude, and the rattling of the arms’, did quake; for the army was exceeding* 
42 “great and® strong. And Judas and his army drew near for battle, and there fell of the king’s army 
six hundred men. 
43 And Eleazar Avaran saw one of the beasts armed with royal breastplates, and he was higher than 
44 all the (other) beasts, so that it appeared as though the king were upon it; and he gave himself to 
45 deliver his people and to acquire an everlasting name; and he ran upon it courageously into the 
midst of the phalanx’, and slew on the right hand and on the left, and they parted asunder “from 
46 him™ on this side and on that ; and he crept under the elephant, *and¥ thrust him from beneath*, 
47 and slew it ; and it fell to the earth upon him, and he died there. And when they” saw the strength 
of the royal* (army), and the fierce onslaught” of the hosts, they® turned away from them. 
48 ‘But they? of the king’s army went up to Jerusalem to meet them, and the king encamped toward 
49 Judaea, and toward mount Sion. And he made peace® with them of Bethsura ; for‘ they£ came out 
of the city, because they had no food there* to be shut up therein (any longer), ‘because it was 
50 a Sabbath to the land’. And the king took Bethsura, and appointed* a garrison there to keep it. 
51 And he encamped against the sanctuary many days, and set there siege-towers!, and engines (of war), 
52 and instruments for casting fire ™and stones™, and pieces to cast darts and slings. And they (who 
53 were besieged) also made engines against their engines, and fought for many” days. But there were 
no victuals in the store-chambers°® Pbecause it was the seventh year?, and they that had fled for 
54 safety ‘to Judaea‘ from the Gentiles had eaten up the residue of the store; and there were (but) 
a few men left in the sanctuary, because the famine prevailed against them, and they were scattered, 
each man to his own place. 


VI. 55-63. Ax abortive treaty of peace. 


55 And Lysias heard that Philip, whom Antiochus the king’—while he was yet alive—appointed to 
56 nourish up his son Antiochus’ that he might be king, had returned from Persia tand Media‘, and 
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37. thirty-two. This is, of course, an impossible number; Grimm, following Michaelis, suggests in the original 
the reading px wv) («two (or) three’) which, through a copyist’s error, became Dv nerdy (« thirty-two’); Fair- 
weather and Black offer the ingenious suggestion that ‘ possibly the original text may have read pwioy (“‘ picked 
warriors”’), the term used in Exod. xiv. 7, xv. 4 of the picked men in Pharaoh’s chariots, which the translator mistook 
for pwoys (‘‘thirty ”)’; some Greek MSS. read ‘thirty’, and 8 V read ‘thirty men of strength’. The usual number of 
warriors on an elephant was three or four. : ; 

its Indian. This name came to be applied to the driver whether an Indian or not. 

39. the shields of gold ... This is merely a rhetorical picture. 

43. Eleazar Avaran. Cp. il. 5. } : 

45. they parted asunder from him. i.e. they could not withstand his onslaught. 

47. they turned away from them. An instance of the general trustworthiness of the writer, who does not conceal 
the fact of defeat; that he does not enlarge upon it is very excusable; cp. Josephus, Bel/. Jud. 1.1.5. In 2 Macc. 
xiii. 22, 23 the Jewish defeat is represented as a victory. ia 

49. it was a sabbath to the land. i.e. a Sabbatical year, cp. Exod. xxili. 10, 11; Lev. xxv. 2-7; cp. v.53. 

51. pieces. zz. ‘little scorpions,’ so called because part of the ‘ piece *, or instrument, resembled the uplifted tail of 
a scorpion, The Hebrew word O° occurs in 1 Kings xii. 11, 145 2 Chron. x, II, 14. 

53. they that had fled for safety ... i.e, those from Gilead and Galilee, see v. 23, 45. 

55. Philip. Cp. v. 14. 
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I MACCABEES 6. 56—7. 7° 


with him the forces that went with" the king, and that he was seeking to take unto him the govern- 
5; ment’. And he made haste, and gave consent to depart ; and he* said Yto the king and’ to the 
“~ leaders of the host and to the? men: ‘*We languish daily*, and our food is scant, and the place which 
58 We are besieging is strong”, and the affairs of the kingdom lie upon us ; now therefore let us give the 
sg tight hand to these men, and make peace ‘with them®, ¢and with all their nation® ; and let us settle 
- with them that they (be permitted) to walk after their own laws, as aforetime ; for because of their 
60 laws which we abolished were they angered, and did all these things.’ And the saying pleased the 
61 king and the leaders, and he sent unto them to make peace®; and they‘ accepted thereof. And the 
king sand the leaders® sware unto them in accordance with these (conditions) ; (thereupon) they” 
62 came forth from the stronghold, and the king entered into mount Sion. But (when) he saw the 
strength of the place, he set at nought the oath ‘which he had sworn, and gave commandment: to 
63 pull down* the wall round about. And he! removed in haste, and returned unto Antioch,and found 
Philip master of the city; and he fought against him, and took the city ™by force™. 


VII. 1-20. Demetrius becomes king of Syria; Bacchides and Alchimus sent against the Fews. 


71 Inthe one hundred and fifty-first® year Demetrius the son of Seleucus came forth from Rome, and 
2 went up with a few men Punto a city® by the sea”, and reigned there. And ‘it came to pass*%, when 
he had formed the purpose of entering into the house of the kingdom of his fathers, that the soldiery°® 
3 laid hands on Antiochus and Lysias, to bring them untohim. ‘And when the thing was made known 
4 to him’, he’ said: ‘Show me not their faces.’ And the soldiery slew them. And Demetrius sat 
5 upon the throne of his kingdom. And there came unto him all the lawless and ungodly men of 
6 Israel; and Alcimus? led them, desiring to be (high): priest. And they accused the people unto the 
king, saying: ‘Judas and his brethren have destroyed all thy Friends, and have scattered us from 
7 our land. Now therefore send a man whom thou trustest, and let him go and see ™all the havock 
which he hath made of us and of the king’s country™, and "let him punish" them and all that° helped 
RACs) as Yregni negotia %? _ the affairs of the kingdom Sluc wthey A * Lysias Luc II > 

7 +great 6493 ° *itisallup here $e  Pis firm and strongly fortified $¥¢ cce>yN te 7s ® + with 
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59. to walk after their laws. To achieve this was the one object, originally at any rate, of the Maccabaean 
struggle. 
63. returned unto Antioch. See the further details given by Josephus (Am/ig. XII. ix. 7); cp.also2 Macc. xiii, 4-7. 


VII. 1. the one hundred and fifty-first year. 162-161 B.C. 

Demetrius the son of Seleucus. The first of the name, called also Soter, on account of his having delivered 
the Babylonians from the satrap Heraclides; he reigned 162-150 B.c. His father was Seleucus IV, surnamed 
Philopator. 

came forth from Rome. i.e. he escaped from Rome, mainly through the help of Polybius the historian, where 
he was as a boy sent as a hostage in place of Antiochus Epiphanes, his uncle. He escaped to Tripolis, the ‘ city by 
the sea’ (cp. 2 Macc. xiv. 1; Josephus, Aztig. XII. x. 1). 

afew men. According to Polybius, five men and three boys; in 2 Macc. xiv. 1 he is said to have arrived in 
Tripolis ‘ with a mighty host and a fleet ’. 

and reigned there. Rather, proclaimed himself king there, cp. x. 1, xi. 54; Josephus (Aztig, XII. x. 1) says: 
‘and set the diadem on his own head.’ Polybius (xxxi. 20. 4f.) says that while Demetrius was yet in Rome his 
guardian Diodorus brought him the news from Syria that distrust had arisen between Lysias and the Syrians, in 
consequence of which there was much turmoil in the land of his fathers. It was owing to the advice of Diodorus, who 
hee him that he would be welcomed in Syria, that he determined to escape. The event proved that he was well 
advised. 

2. the house of the kingdom. i.e. Antioch, the royal city, cp. Dan. iv. (27) 29. 
the soldiery. The Syriac rendering is probably more strictly correct, ‘the captains of the forces,’ 
3. And when the thing was made known to him. See critical note. 

Show me not their faces. A hint that they should be put away; Josephus says they were ‘immediately put to 

death by the command of Demetrius’. 
4. the throne of his kingdom. He was the rightful heir. 
5. the lawless and ungodly men. i.e. those who did not obey the Law (Torah), the Hellenizing element. 

Alcimus. According to Josephus "Idkecuos, a graecized form of D’p’ abbreviated from op dy (= Eliakim), cp. 
2 Kings xviii. 18, &c., another form of the name is Jehoiakim. Et 

desiring to be (high-) priest. According to 2 Macc. xiv. 7 he had already been high-priest, but had ‘laid 
aside’ his ‘ ancestral glory,’ meaning the high-priesthood. Josephus (Avmézg. XII. x. 1) speaks of him as ‘high-priest’ 
and makes no mention of his now desiring to be so; and, again, in XX.x.1 he says: ‘ Antiochus (Eupator) and 
Lysias, the general of his army, deprived Onias, who was also called Menelaus, of the high-priesthood, and slew him 
at Beraea, and put Jacimus into the place of the high-priest, one that was indeed of the stock of Aaron, but not of this 
house’ (i.e. of Onias). The words before us are, therefore, not strictly correct, and must be understood in the sense 
of desiring to be confirmed in the office by the new king, cp. v. 9. 
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g them.’ And the king chose Bacchides, (one) of the king’s friends”, who was ruler in the country 
g beyond the river, ‘and was a great man in the kingdom, and faithful to the king. And he sent him® 
and the ungodly Alcimus, and made" sure to him the (high-) priesthood®; and he commanded him 
to take vengeance upon the children of Israel. 
ro. And they* removed, “and came" with a great host into ‘the land of Judah¥’; and he* sent 
rr messengers to Judas and his brethren with words of peace, deceitfully. But they gave no¥ heed to 
12 their words ; for they saw that they were come? with a great host. And there was gathered together 
13 unto Alcimus and Bacchides a company of scribes, to seek for justice. And the Chassidim were the 
14 first among *the children of* Israel that sought peace of them; for they said: ‘One that is a priest 
15 Of the seed of Aaron is come ®with the forces, and he® will do us no wrong’. And he spake with 
them words of peace, and sware unto them, saying: ‘ We will seek the hurt neither of you nor of your 
16 friends. And they believed him ; and he laid hands on threescore men of them, and slew them in 
one day, according to the ‘words which (the psalmist)*® wrote®: 
1, The flesh of thy saints and their blood 
They poured out around Jerusalem ; 
And there was no man to bury them. 
18 And the fear ‘and the dread of them fell upon all the people, for they said: ‘ There is neither truth 
19 nor judgement in them; for they have broken the covenant and the oath which they sware.’ And 
Bacchides removed from Jerusalem, and encamped in Bezeth; and he sent” and took many? of the 
deserters that were with* him, and certain of the people, and slew them, (and cast them) into the 
20 great pit. And he delivered the land to Alcimus, and left with him a force to aid him; and 
Bacchides went away unto the king. 


VII. 21-50. Fudas takes vengeance on the deserters; his victories over Nicanor. 


22 And Alcimus strove for the high-priesthood!. And there were gathered unto him all they that 
troubled their people, and they got the mastery of the land of Judah, and did™ great hurt in Israel. 
23 And Judas saw all the mischief that Alcimus and his company had wrought among the children of 
24 Israel, worse than (that of) the Gentiles ; and he went out into all the coasts of Judaea” round about, 
and took vengeance on °the men? that had deserted from him®, and they were restrained from going 
25 forth into the? country. But when Alcimus saw* that Judas and his company waxed strong, and 
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8. Bacchides. Cp. Josephus (Améig. XII. x. 2), who speaks of him as ‘a friend of Antiochus Epiphanes, a good 
man (a reading which Grimm disputes), and one that had been entrusted with all Mesopotamia.’ 
the river. i.e. the Euphrates, cp. Isa. vili. 7; Zech. ix. Io. 
13. the Chassidim. See note on il. 42. , id 
14. one that is a priest. drOpemos iepevs, a Hebraism j]3 UX, cp. Lev. xxi. 9. 
16. which (the psalmist) wrote. In different MSS. the subject (‘the psalmist ’) varies; ‘the prophet’, ‘ David’, 
* Asaph’ occur. : 
17. The flesh . . . A shortened form of Ps. Ixxix. 2, 3. 4 ; 
thy saints. "JDM, i.e. Chassidim, cp. v. 13; this word was most probably the reason for which the writer 
quoted the passage, for the circumstances of the Psalm are not analogous to the occurrence here described. 
18. the fear and the dread of race oe Isa. vill. 13. 
neither truth nor judgement. Cp. Ps. cx. 7. sae 
thoy have pioies the covenant. mapé8ncay ri ordow, dit. ‘they have transgressed the statute’; in the O.T. 
the usual phrase is M'N37NN 13Y (Joshua vii. 11, &c.), but M3, ‘covenant’, is not infrequently = to pn (apn), ‘statute 
(e.g. Isa. xxv. 5; Ps. 1. 16). i 
the oath which they sware. Seev. 15. : ei 
19. Bezeth. aie (Antey. XII. x. 2, xi. 1), ‘the village called Bethzetha’ (= BnO{a0d, ‘the house of the olive p 
cp. Judith v. 2), Hebr. n¥ n'3; in Bedi. Jud. V.iv. 2 Josephus speaks of Bezetha as the new quarter of Jerusalem (kavyy) 
S\is). Probably the place is to be identified with this. é ' ; es, ; 
ee icacriate that were with him. i.e. that had been with him (Bacchides). Judas did likewise, pee 24. 
t pit. Lap, lit. well’ or ‘cistern’ (= N13); the use of the definite article shows it was well known. 
aap ae ae eee note on v. 5; the meaning is that he strove to retain the office he already possessed, cp. 
osephus (Azdig. XII. x. 3). ; 
} oe into all the coasts. i.e. the whole border of, bes Jndges = LS Dew Piao: 
trained ... i.e. they were besieged in their fenced cities. : 
2 ee chon ener ard te ae buy? es xiv. 26 the return of Alcimus is stated to be the understanding that had 
ae arrived at between Judas and Nicanor; the account in Josephus (Antig. XII. x. 3, 4) does not agree with this. 
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knew that he was not* able to withstand them’, he returned to the king", and brought evil accusations 
against them’, . f 
26 And the king sent Nicanor, *one of his honourable princes, a man that hated Israel and was their 
27 enemy*, and commanded him to destroy the people. And Nicanor came to Jerusalem with a great 
28 host; and he sent unto Judas and his brethren deceitfully’ with words of peace, saying : ‘ Let there 
be no battle between me and you’; I* will come with a few men, that I may see your faces? in 
29 peace. And he* ‘came to Judas‘, and they saluted one another peaceably®. But the enemies were 
ready to take away Judas by violence. And the thing became known to Judas, (namely) that he 
31 Came unto him with deceit; and he was sore afraid of him, and would see his face no more. And 
(when) Nicanor knew that his purpose was discovered, he went out to meet Judas ‘in battle’ beside 
32 Capharsalama ; and there fell of those (that were) with Nicanor about five hundred? men, and they 
fled into the city of David*. ; 
33 And ‘after these things! Nicanor went up to mount Sion; and there came some of the priests out 
of the sanctuary, and some of the elders of the people, to salute him peaceably, and to show him the 
34 whole burnt sacrifice that was being offered for the king; but he mocked them, and laughed at them, 
35 and polluted them, and spake haughtily, and sware in a rage, saying: ‘ Unless Judas and his army 
be now delivered into my hands, it shall be that, if I come again in safety, I will burn up this house. 
36 And he went forth with great* wrath. And the priests entered in, and stood before the altar and 
37 the temple!, and wept and said: ‘Thou™ didst choose this house to be called by thy name, to be a 
38 house of prayer “and supplication™ for thy people; take vengeance on this man and his army, and 
let them °fall by the sword®; remember their blasphemies, and suffer them not to live any longer. 
And Nicanor went forth from Jerusalem, and encamped in Bethhoron, and there met him the host 
40 of Syria. And Judas encamped in Adasa with three thousand men; and Judas prayed, and said: 
41 ‘When they that came from the king blasphemed, thine angel went out and smote among them one 
42 hundred and eighty-five thousand. Even so crush? this army before us to-day; and let all the rest 
know that he hath spoken wickedly against thy sanctuary ; and judge him® according to his wicked- 
43 ness.’ And the armies joined battle "on the thirteenth (day) of the month Adar?; and Nicanor’s 
44 army was discomfited, *and he himself was the first to fall in the battle’. Now when his army saw 
45 that Nicanor was fallen, they cast away their arms, and fled. And they* pursued after them a day’s 
journey from Adasa until thou comest to Gazara, and they sounded an alarm after them "with the 
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26. Nicanor. Cp. iii. 38; Josephus (Z. c.) speaks of Nicanor as ‘the most kind and most faithful of all his 
(Demetrius’) friends; for he it was who fled away with him from the city of Rome’; Polybius (xxxi. 22. 4) also 
speaks of him as one of Demetrius’ intimate friends in Rome. 

28. that I may see your faces in peace. i.e. that I may have friendly intercourse with you; it is a Hebraism 
(ob MS); but it is also used of simply appearing before someone, e. g. Exod. x, 28, and cp. wv. 30. 


31. he went out to meet Judas in battle. A Hebrew phrase, cp. Num. xx. 18 ynxapd NYN AINII|, ‘lest with 
the sword I go forth to meet thee.’ 
Capharsalama. Called ‘a village’ by Josephus ; possibly to be identified with the modern Salame, a village 
distant from Jaffa about an hour’s walk (Kautzsch). 
32, and there fell... According to Josephus, Nicanor ‘beat Judas, and forced him to fly to that citadel which 
was in Jerusalem’; an obvious error since the citade! (‘Akra’) was in the hands of the enemy ! 
33. there came .. . out of the Sanctuary. i.e. the outer court; they came from the inner court into which 
Nicanor, as a Gentile, was not permitted to enter. 
offered for the king. Cp. Jer. xxix; Ezra vi. 10; Josephus, Bel/. Jud. II. xvii. 2. 
34. polluted them. Most probably by spitting on them; this was, according to the Rabbis, one way whereby 
Levitical purity was lost (cp. Krauss, Zadm. Arch,, i, pp. 251, 704). 


35. unless. dv yy = N? DN; the threat is conditional on his winning the victory. 
37. to be called by thy name... Cp. with this verse 1 Kings viii. 38, 43. 
39. Bethhoron. See note on iii. 16. 
40. Adasa. An hour and a half north-east of Bethhoron ; Josephus (Azéig. XII. x. 5) speaks of it as ‘a village 
which was thirty furlongs distant from Bethhoron.’ 
41. when they that came from the king ... The reference is to Sennacherib, see 2 Kings xviii. 22 ff 
one hundred ... Cp. 2 Kings xix, 35; reference to the same event is made in Ecclus. XVill. 21, 
43. Adar. The twelfth month of the Jewish ecclesiastical year, corresponding roughly to March; in leap-years 
there is what is called Adar Sheni (the ‘Second Adar’), which is then the thirteenth month. 
45. a day’s journey. From Adasa to Gazara is about fifteen miles. 
Gazara. See note on iv. 15. 
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46 solemn trumpets". And they came forth out of all the villages of Judaea round about’, ¥ 
them in”; and these turned back on those (behind), and thes ae by the sword ata Thee 
47 not one of them left. And they took the spoils and the booty, and they smote off ‘Nicanor’s head 
*and his right hand, which he stretched out so haughtily, and brought them*, and hanged them u y 
48 near Jerusalem. And the people was exceeding glad, “and they kept that day as a day of en 
49 gladness*. And they ordained that this day should be observed ‘year by year (on) the thirteenth 
go (day) of Adar. And *the land of** Judah had rest "Pa little while”. 


VIII. 1-32. Fudas concludes a treaty with the Romans, after having 
heard of thetr power and rule. 


8, And Judas heard of the fame of the Romans, that they were valiant men, and that they were 
friendly disposed towards all who attached themselves to them, and that they offered friendship* to 

2 aS many as came unto them, Pand that they were valiant men”. And they told him about their 
wars and exploits which they had done among the Galatians, and °how they had ‘conquered them4 

3 and brought them under tribute ; and (they told him also of) what things they had done in the land 

4 of Spain®, how they had acquired °*the mines of silver and gold there®; fand how that by their 
policy and persistence’ they had conquered the whole® land (and the land was exceeding far ‘from 
them'); also (they told) of the kings that had come against them from the uttermost part of the 
earth, until they had discomfited them’, and smitten them very sore ; and how the rest had_given 

5 them tribute year by year. Furthermore, (they told) of how they had discomfited in battle * Philip, 
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the solemn trumpets. Z7¢. ‘the trumpets of signals’, i.e. to give a signal to their friends in the villages round 
about, see next verse. : 

46. closed them in. irepexépay avrovs, ‘ outflanked them’, thanks to the alarm given by the signal trumpets. 

47. smote off... Cp. 1 Sam. xxxi. 9; Judith xiii. 8-15. 

stretched out... hanged themup. ¢éférewey . . . é£€rewvay, a word-play quite after the Hebrew fashion. 

49. ... the thirteenth (day) of Adar. This festival was originally called * Nicanor Day’, but it was displaced 
(when, is not known) by the Fast of Esther, which was kept on this day in memory of Esther’s fasting, mentioned in 
Esther ix. 31 (cp. Esther iv. 3, 16); this fast was a preparation for the feast of Purim, which occurs on the fourteenth 
of ae *Nicanor Day’ is mentioned in the Jerusalem Talmud (AZegil/ah, ii. 66 a), where it is spoken of as a semi- 
estival. 

50. the land ... had rest. Cp. ix. 57, xiv. 4, and for the Hebrew pant AypPw cp. Joshua xi. 23. 

a little while. Zz¢.‘a few days’, i.e. about a month, cp. ix. 3. 


VIII. 1-32. ‘The details of this narrative have been called in question by many critics, although the fact of a treaty 
having been concluded between the Jews and the Romans has been generally admitted. Wellhausen, e.g., while 
asserting that the journey to Rome, the negotiations with the Senate, and the return to Jerusalem, could not have 
been accomplished in a single month, goes on to say: ‘“‘This would be decisive, only Iam not convinced that the 
usual assumption is correct. For the festival of Nicanor’s day is unintelligible, if the sensation of victory had been 
forthwith effaced through a reverse of the worst description. It is not maintained that the statement of 1 Macc. 
viii. 17 (2 Macc. iv. 11) is drawn purely from the imagination ” (Isr. und Jiid. Gesch.’, p. 250, note 3). That the 
narrative does contain inaccuracies (vv. 8, 15, 16) is not to be denied. These, however, may be accounted for by 
the defective means of international communication in those days, and still more by the fact that the interests of the 
Jews were practically confined to agriculture and their ancestral religion. The writer’s graphic picture is, upon the 
whole, “not unfaithful ” (Rawlinson), and has “‘ quite the character of that zaivefé and candour with which intelligence 
of that sort is propagated in the mouth of the common people” (Grimm). In spite of what is said in v. 13, he is 
apparently blind as to the dangers attending negotiations with Rome’ (Fairweather and Black, p. 157). 

t. all who attached themselves to them, Rawlinson points out that ‘the Romans had received into alliance 
Attalus of Pergamus, Ariarathes of Cappadocia, Ptolemy Philometor, and the Rhodians.’ 

2. the Galatians. Kautzsch thinks it improbable that the reference is to the Gauls in Asia Minor who were 
conquered by Manlius Vulso, 189 B.C.; he thinks, with Mommsen and others, that the Gauls of Upper Italy are 
meant; these were subjugated by the Romans in 190 B.C., and laid under tribute. 

3. the land of Spain. This came under the Roman dominion in 201 B.C., though only that portion of it which had 
belonged to the Carthaginians ; it was not until nearly two centuries later that the whole country became incorporated 
into the Roman Empire. 

the mines of silver and gold there. Pliny (Hést. Naturalis, xxxiii. 4, §§ 21, 23) speaks of the gold and silver 
found in Spain, the former in the shape of gold-dust in the bed of the Tagus; Diodorus Siculus (v. 35, § 1) says: 
‘Spain has the best and most plentiful silver from mines of all the world’ (cp. Rawlinson, Hist. of Phoenicia, 

. 313 ff). 
ere Reet land. réros is used here of the whole country as in 1 Sam. xii. 8 (Sept.); Jer. xvi. 2, 3 (Sept.); the 
Hebrew word (D}p) is used in the same way in these passages. The statement here is an exaggeration, see note on ¥. 3. 

. Philip. i.e. Philip V, King of Macedonia, 220-179 B.C. ; he was finally defeated at the battle of Cynoscephalae 
in Thessaly (197 B.C.) by T. Quinctius Flaminius. 
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‘and* Perseus!, king of Chittim, and them that lifted themselves up against them, and had conquered 

6 them; Antiochus also, the great™ king of Asia, who had come against them to battle, having 
a hundred and twenty elephants, with cavalry, and chariots, and an exceeding great host,—he had 

7 also been discomfited by them”, and they had taken him alive, and had appointed that both he and 
such as reigned after him should give them a great tribute and should give hostages, and a ‘ tract’ 
(of land), (namely) the country’ of India, and Media, and Lydia, and of the goodliest of their 

g countries ; and how they had taken them from him, and had given them to king Eumenes. Also 
10 (they told of) how they of Greece had purposed to come and destroy them, and the thing had 
become known to them, and they had sent against them a captain, and had fought against them, 
and many of them had fallen,’ wounded to death”; and (of how) they had made captive their wives 
and their children, 4and had spoiled them and conquered their land, and had pulled down their 
11 Strongholds*4, and had brought them into bondage unto this day. And (they told of) how they had 
destroyed the residue of the kingdoms ‘and of the isles*, as many as had risen up against them*, and 
12 had made them their servants; but that with their friends and such as relied upon them they kept 
amity ; and (of) how they had conquered the kingdoms" that were nigh and those that were far off, 
13 and that all who heard of their fame were afraid of them. Moreover (they told) that whomsoever 
they will to succour and to make kings, become kings’; and that whomsoever they will, do they 
14 depose ; and they are exalted exceedingly ; and that for all this none of them did ever put on 
15 a diadem, “neither did they clothe themselves with purple, to be magnified* thereby’.” (They told) 
also how they had made for themselves a senate house, and how day by day three hundred “and 
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Perseus. The illegitimate son and successor of Philip; he was conquered by L. Aemilius Paullus at the battle 
of Pydna (168 B.C.), whereby the Macedonian kingdom was brought to an end. 

Chittim. See note oni. 1. 

and them that lifted ... Probably the reference is to those who sent reinforcements to Perseus, viz. the 
Epirots, Thessalians, and Thracians (Grimm). : 

6. Antiochus also... i,e. Antiochus III, the Great, King of Syria 223-187 B. C., son of Seleucus Callinicus. 

Asia. See note on xi. 13. 

discomfited. At the battle of Magnesia, 190 B. C., by Scipio Africanus (Polybius, iii. 3. 4). 

7. taken him alive. ‘Here the author has been misled by a false report. According to the unanimous testimony 
of the classical writers, Antiochus succeeded in making his escape’ (Fairweather and Black) ; Kautzsch suggests that 
possibly the author has mixed up Antiochus with Perseus here. 

such as reigned after him. Seleucus IV, Philopator (187-176 B. c.), and Antiochus IV, Epiphanes (175-164 B. G3); 
with whom the tribute ceased. 

a great tribute. According to Polybius, xxi. 14. 3-6, 15,000 Euboic talents, 500 of which had to be paid at the 
conclusion of the negotiations, 2,500 when peace was ratified, and 1,000 a year for the next twelve years (quoted by 
Knabenbauer, p. 152). 

hostages. See note on i. Io. 

a tract. dtacrody), the word is apparently used in the same sense as in Rom. iii. 22, a ‘distinction’, i.e. the land 
in question was to be distinguished in the future from the rest of his possessions by being assigned to the Romans. 

8. India. This never belonged to Antiochus, so he could not have ceded it to Rome. 

Media. According to Livy xxxvii. 56, xxviii, 38 it was only his possessions on this side of the Taurus (i.e. on 
the west) that Antiochus was forced to give up. We must probably see here, as elsewhere in this section, a rhetorical 
exaggeration. The ingenious attempts which have been made to emend to the text, and read ‘Ionia and Asia’, or 
‘ Mysia’, may or may not be justified, but they have absolutely no support either from MSS. or Versions Mae 

-.. toking Eumenes. Eumenes II, king of Pergamos (197-158 B.C.), and son of Attalus I; these territories 
were given to him by the Romans in recognition of the help rendered during the war with Syria, and especially at the 
battle of Magnesia (see further, Smith’s Dzcz. of Class. Biog. s.v.). 

9. Also... What this all refers to is not known. Kautzsch thinks that very probably the reference may be to the 
Roman victory over the forces of the Achaean Alliance (147-146 B.C., i.e. fifteen years after the death of Judas 
Maccabaeus) ; in this case the ‘captain’, mentioned in v. 10, would be L. Mummius. The war, which was short and 
decisive, resulted in the subjugation of the whole of Greece, which was reduced to the status of a Roman province, 
under the name of Achaia. : 

II. the isles. i.e. Sicily, Sardinia, and Corsica, together with the isles of the Grecian Archipelago. 

12. In this and the next few verses the subjects of vv. 1 ff. are again reverted to, é 


with their friends ... they kept amity. This is not in accordance with the facts; the statement is, no 
doubt, due to insufficient knowledge. : 
15. and how day by day... As Fairweather and Black point out, ‘this is quite a mistake. The regular 


sittings of the Senate were confined to the Kalends, Nones, Ides, and F estivals. In case of emergency, however 
it could be summoned in a moment, as its members were not allowed to leave Rome for more than a day, and only 
a few of them at atime. In the later days of the Republic the Senate sat on all lawful days in February ‘to Hecate 
foreign ambassadors, but there is no evidence that the practice was as old as the time of the Maccabees, If it was, 


the writer’s mistake is easily explained.’ The reference to three hundred and twent i 
1 5 ; members of th 
a mistake, it never reached more than three hundred. ul Breit he 
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twenty* men sat in council, consulting alway for the people, to the end that 7? mig 
16 ordered ; and how they committed their government eae man year by year, a te Near eS aa: 
them, and be lord over all” their country ; and that all are obedient to this one, and that there i 
neither envy nor emulation among them. pet: 
17 And Judas chose Eupolemus, the son of John, the son of Accos, and Jason, the son of Eleazar, and 
18 sent them to Rome, to makea league of amity and confederacy ‘with them’, and that they should 
take the yoke from* them, when they saw that the kingdom of the Greeks did keep Israel in 
19 bondage. And they® went to Rome, fand the way was exceeding long’; and they entered into the 
20 Senate house, *and answered "and said”: ‘ Judas, who is also (called) Maccabaeus, and his brethren 
and the whole people of the Jews, have sent us unto you, to make a confederacy and peace with you, 
21 and that we might be registered (as) your confederates and friends.’ And the thing was well-pleasing 
22 in their sight. And this is the copy of the writing! which they wrote back again on tablets of brass, 
and sent to Jerusalem, ‘that it might be with them there* for a memorial of peace and confederacy : 
23 Good success be to the Romans, and to the nation of the Jews, by sea and by land for ever ; the 
24 sword also and the enemy be far from them, But if war arise for Rome! first, ™or for any of their 
25 confederatesin all their dominion™, the nation of the Jews shall help them as confederates as the occasion 
26 shall prescribe "to them”, with all their heart ; and unto °them that make war?® they (i.e. the Jews) 
Pshall not give?, neither supply, food, arms, money, or ships, as it hath seemed good unto Rome; and 
they (i.e. the Jews) shall observe their obligations, receiving nothing (in the way of a bribe). ‘In the 
27 same manner‘, moreover, if war come first" upon the nation of the Jews, the Romans shall help them 
28 as confederates with all their soul, as the occasion shall prescribe to them; and to them that are 
confederates‘ there shall not be given corn, arms, money, tor ships’, as it hath seemed good unto 


2 the reflex pron., AV suggesting that the Senate was looking after its own interests eh" Siow 
(hab &°-*) a>A e€+that were with Eupolemus Luc ft> i se> i hb>A iletter N 
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16. one man. Another instance of inadequate knowledge; there were, of course, two consuls. 

neither envy ... This also is contrary to fact; on this, however, Grimm remarks that ‘it is psychologically 
very comprehensible that, having regard to the assistance to be looked for by an alliance with Rome, the darker side 
of the conditions which obtained in the Roman State, of which the writer might have been cognisant, were naturally 
overlooked or left unnoticed.’ At any rate, it is not to be expected that the writer should have had much intimate 
acquaintance with the internal affairs of Rome; and even if he had, his knowledge of the deplorable conditions in his 
own country would unconsciously tend to make him take a bright view of all that concerned the powerful people from 
whom so much was hoped. 

17. Eupolemus. ‘Perhaps identical with that Eupolemus who is known to us as a Hellenistic writer’ (Schiirer, 
The Jewish People . .., Div. I, vol. i, p. 231, see also Div. II, vol. iii, pp. 203 ff.); he was a Palestinian Jew who 
wrote about 158-157 B.C. or shortly afterwards. 

the son of John. See 2 Macc. iv. 11. 

Accos. More correctly Hakkoz, cp. 1 Chron. xxiv. 10; Ezra ii. 61; Neh. iii. 4, 21, vii. 63, belonging to a priestly 
family. 

Jason the son of Eleazar. Perhaps the same Jason who is mentioned as the father of Antipater in xii. 16, 


BV 2e 
18. the yoke. i.e. the Syrian yoke; this implies either that the victory over Nicanor, recorded in ch. vii, had not 


yet taken place, or else that it was, after all, not of a wholly decisive character ; Schiirer thinks that ‘from the general ° 


drift of the First Book of Maccabees, it may be assumed that Judas had first arranged the embassy after the victory 
over Nicanor’ (op. cit. Div. I, vol. i, p. 232 note). 

22. tablets of brass. The usual way of preserving documents of this kind; Grimm quotes Polybius, iii. 26, 1, who 
says, in reference to the treaties between Rome and Carthage, that they were preserved in this way, and that they 
were kept in the Capitol. Josephus (Avézg. XII. x. 6) says regarding this treaty that the Romans ‘also made 
a decree concerning it, and sent a copy of it into Judaea; it was also laid up in the Capitol, and engraven in brass.’ 

23. Good success be to the Romans. The equivalent, as Grimm points out, of the usual Roman formula: Quod 
bonum, faustum felixgue sit populo Romano... 

26. unto them that make war ... ships. Kautzsch sees in this mention of ships, which at this time (161 B. C.) 
the Jews could not have supplied, one of the reasons for regarding this whole section (vv. 22-32) as having been 
added later, whether in the Hebrew original or when the translation was made; but there is much in Grimm’s 
contention that the mention of ships shows the far-seeing character of Roman policy, especially as not long after this 
the Jews got possession of a harbour (cp. xiv. 5). At the same time, it is worth while noting that in Josephus’ 
account the ships are not spoken of in reference to the Jews; in Antig. XII. x. 6 the decree runs: ‘It shall not be 
lawful for any that are subject to the Romans to make war with the nation of the Jews, nor to assist those that do so, 
either by sending them corn, or ships, or money’; this is the only mention of ships. It is, therefore, just possible 
that the form of the decree in 1 Macc. is due to a misunderstanding of the original Roman form of it. 

as it hath seemed good unto Rome. This, together with the phrase in vv. 25, 27, ‘as the occasion shall 
prescribe to them’, made the treaty far more advantageous to the Romans than to the Jews ; see also the same words 
in v.28. It is true that in v. 30 there is a froviso that modifications might be made by either party by mutual consent, 
but this does not appear to be part of the actual treaty, the words of which clearly stop at the end of v. 28. 
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29 Rome"; and they shall observe these obligations, and that without deceit.’ * According to these 
30 words have the Romans made (a treaty) with the people of the Jews. But if hereafter the one 
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party Yor” the otherY shall determine to add or to diminish anything, they shall do it at their 
pleasure, and whatsoever they shall add or take away shall be established. And as touching the 
evils which king* Demetrius doeth Punto you», we have written “to him® saying“: ‘ Wherefore hast 
thou made thy yoke heavy upon our friends (and) ** confederates the Jews? If, therefore, they plead 
any more against thee, we will do them justice’, and fight thee by sea and by land. 


IX. 1-22, Death of Fudas Maccabaeus. 


And when Demetrius had heard that Nicanor *was fallen® with his forces *in battle®, he sent 
Bacchides and Alcimus again into the land of Judah ¥a second time, and the right wing (of his army) 


2 with them. And they® went by way of Gilgal4, and encamped against Mesaloth, which is in Arbela, 
3 °and gat possession of it®, and destroyed! much people. And Sin the first month of the one 
4 hundred and fifty second year’ they encamped against Jerusalem. And they removed and went 
5 unto Berea, with twenty thousand footmen and two thousand horse. And Judas was encamped at 
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31. we have written to him... But, as Schiirer truly points out, this came too late, for through the energetic 
action of Demetrius the overthrow of Judaea had already been completed before there was any possibility of inter- 
ference on the part of the Romans (cp. ix. 1-21). 

wherefore hast thou made thy yoke heavy. A Hebraism by P3375 (cp. 2 Chron, x. 10, 14). 
32. we will do them justice. Another Hebrew phrase payin nmivy (‘to do justice’, lit. ‘judgement’), Deut. x. 18, &c. 


IX. 1, that Nicanor was fallen. Cp. vii. 43, 44. 
he sent ...asecondtime. mpocéero... arooreiha, ‘he added to send’, a Hebrew phrase ndvid ID. 
the right wing. The Jews faced eastwards so that from their point of view the right would be the Syrian troops 
in the south, but the actual right wing of the Syrian army was that part of it stationed towards the north; see next 
note, Bacchides probably came from the north, Josephus directly states that he ‘marched out of Antioch’ (Antzg. 
OUD), 

2. Gites . +. Mesaloth ...Arbela. The identification of the place which ‘ Gilgal’ represents is extremely 
difficult, perhaps impossible. The best attested reading is Td\yaka = Gilgal; but there are at least three places of 
this name mentioned in the O.T.; Joshua’s Gilgal, the Gilgal by Bethel, and the Gilgal by Mount Gerizim (on this 
see G. A. Smith in EB 1729 ff.). Some MSS., followed by the Lucianic Syriac, read Takadd = Gilead ; and Josephus 
has VaAthaiay = Galilee. Assuming, as is permissible, that the two last readings are to be rejected, and that ‘ Gilgal’ 
is the right reading, it seems upon the whole best to identify this with the Gilgal by Mount Gerizim; ‘if’, says 
G. A. Smith (ZZ 291 f.), ‘ Bacchides wished to avoid the road which had proved so fatal to Nicanor, he may have 
taken the road from Esdraelon south through Samaria. . . . On this route Masaloth might be Meselieh or Meithalin, 
respectively 5 or 8 miles south of Jenin, each of them a natural point at which to resist an invader. A greater 
difficulty is presented by év ’Ap@BjAos. The plural form evidently signifies a considerable district. N ow, Eusebius 
(OS® *ApBndd) notes the name as extant in his day, on Esdraelon, 9 Roman miles from Lejjiin, while the entrances 
from Esdraelon on Meselieh and Meithalin are 9% Roman miles from Lejjun. It is therefore possible that the 
name ‘ApBn\d covered in earlier days the whole of this district. The suggestion is, however, far from being capable 
of proof. The chief points in its favour are the straight road from the north, which was regarded as a natural line of 
invasion, and the existence along the road of a Jiljuljeh [= Gilgal], a Meselieh, and a Meithalin” 

3. the first month. If, as there is every reason to suppose (cp. i. 54, vii. 43), it is the Jewish first month that is 
meant, it is the month Nisan, corresponding roughly to April. This would mean that only six or seven weeks had 
elapsed since the defeat of Nicanor on the 1 3th of Adar (= March); that does not allow much time for the news 
of Nicanor’s defeat to have reached Demetrius in Antioch, and for the latter to dispatch the reinforcements under 
Bacchides, especially as some time must have been taken up in encamping against Mesaloth, and getting possession 
of it, and destroying much people (see v. 2), on the way to Jerusalem. This feat is not impossible, but rather 
improbable, unless we suppose (with Michaelis, quoted by Grimm) that it was leap-year, in which the month Adar 
Sheni with its twenty-nine days came between Adar and Nisan. Otherwise the most obvious explanation is that the 
writer has made a mistake of about a month. 

they encamped against Jerusalem. Presumably Bacchides thought Judas was in Jerusalem ; otherwise it is 
difficult to understand why he should have encamped here. It is surprising how badly Bacchides must have been 
informed about the movements of his opponents ; bad generalship and an inefficient intelligence department on the 
part of the Syrians, both of which are several times unconsciously implied by the writer of this book, must evidently 
have had much to do with the success of the Maccabees against overwhelming odds. In this particular case the 
disparity was so great that even bad generalship could not save the Jews from disaster. 

4. they removed . . . unto Berea. They had scarcely settled themselves down before Jerusalem before they had 
to break up the camp again. It is not known where Berea was. 

5. Judas was encamped at Elasa. This place is also unknown ; Josephus says that ‘ Judas pitched his camp at 
a certain village whose name was Bethzetha’ (Antig. XII. xi. 1). 
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6 Elasa, and three thousand chosen men with him. And (when) they saw the multitude "of the 
forces®, *that they* were many *, they feared exceedingly ; and many slipped away from the army ; 
7 there were not left ‘of them’ more than eight hundred men. And (when) Judas saw that his army 
slipped away, “and that (nevertheless) the battle was imminent for him™, he was sore troubled in 
8 heart, for that he had no time to gather them together. "And he became desperate®, and said to 
them that were left: ‘Let us arise and go up against our adversaries, if peradventure we may be able 
g to fight against them.’ And they turned from him, saying: ‘ We shall in no wise be able °(to with- 
stand them)°; but let us rather save our lives now”; let us return (later on) with our brethren, and 
ro fight ‘against them‘; we are (now too) few.’ Then Judas said: ‘Far be it "from me* to do this 
thing, to flee from them! *And if* our time is come’, let us die manfully" for our brethren’s sake 
11 ‘and not leave a cause (of reproach) against our glory’.’ And the (Syrian) host removed from the 
camp, and (the Jews) stood to encounter them ; and the horse was divided into two companies, and 
the slingers and the archers went before the host together with “all the mighty men that fought in 
r2 the front (of the line of battle)”. But Bacchides was on the right wing; and the phalanx drew near 
from both sides, and they blew with their trumpets, and the men of *Judas’ side* also blew ywith 
13 their trumpets” ; and the earth shook 7with the shout? of the? armies. And the battle was joined, 
14 (and continued) from morning until evening. And (when) Judas saw that Bacchides and the main 
strength of (his) army were on the right wing, his followers concentrated their whole attention (upon 
15 them)”, and the right wing* was discomfited by them, and they pursued after them unto the mount 
16 Azotus*. And (when) they that were on the left wing® saw that the right wing® was discomfited, 
17 they turned (and followed) upon the footsteps of Judas and those that were with him. And the 
18 battle waxed sore, and many‘ %on either side® fell »wounded to death®. And Judas fell, and the 
1g rest fled. And Jonathan and Simon ‘took Judas their brother, and‘ buried him in the sepulchre of 
20 his* fathers at Modin. And they bewailed him’, and all Israel "made great lamentation for him 
and™ mourned” many days, °and said°: 
21 ‘How is the mighty one fallen, the saviour of Israel!’ 
22 And the rest of the acts of Judas, ?and (his) wars”, and the valiant deeds 4which he did4, ?and his 
greatness?,—they are not written; for they were exceeding many. 
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three thousand chosen men. It is strange that so many of these ‘chosen men’ should have ‘slipped away’ at 
the critical moment; Josephus gives their number as only one thousand, but this is obviously a mistake, as he says 
that ‘ they all fled away, excepting eight hundred’! 
8. he became desperate. Cp. Deut. xx. 3 (Sept.). 
10. far be it from me to do this thing. My poe yévorro wujoae 1d mpaypa Todro, a very Hebraic phrase: 
nest miwyn % abbr (cp. xiii. 5), see Gen. xliv. 7, 17; Joshua xxii. 29, xxiv. 16; 1 Kings xxi. 3. 
13. the earth shook. Cp. 2 Sam. xxii. 8. ; { 
from morning until evening. Josephus says the battle continued ‘till sun-set’, but does not mention when it 
began; the statement in the text is probably a rhetorical exaggeration ; eight hundred against twenty-two thousand, 
holding out all day, can scarcely be literally true, especially as no hint is given that the smaller number occupied any 
advantageous position; from the account in the text, as well as in Josephus, the two armies met on equal terms as far 
as position was concerned. ‘ fait : 
15. the mount Azotus. Josephus, ‘a mountain called Eza’ (or Aza); no such mountain is known; the text is 
clearly corrupt. 
17. and the battle waxed sore. «ai ¢BapivOn 6 7ddepos, a Hebrew phrase nondon MoM ie Cpls oan xxx: 3)5 
Te Chromex3 3 lsd. xxl. 15. ; 2 
LOse-e-me foe Judas their brother. According to Josephus (Avéig. XII. xi. 2) they ‘received his dead body by 
a treaty from the enemy’; this is more likely to be correct, for it is hardly to be expected that the Syrians would have 
treated the body of the Jewish rebel chief, as they regarded him, with more respect than that which the Jews accorded 
to the body of the Syrian general Nicanor (see vii. 47), unless there were special reasons for this. Josephus does not 
mention the terms of this ‘treaty’. 
Modin. Cp. ii. 1, xiii. 27. 
20. great lamentation. Cp. xiii. 26. : 
21. How is the mighty one fallen. Cp. 2 Sam. 1. 19, 25, 27. 
the saviour of Israel. Cp. Judges iil. 9; 2 Kings xl. 5. ; j osm 
22. And the rest of the acts... For the phraseology cp. xvi. 23; it occurs often in the Books of the Kings. 
they are not written. This statement implies that for this part of the narrative (i.e. the ‘rest of the acts ‘) no 
documents were available; which, on the other hand, implies that what is recorded in our book was based on extant 


documents. ; ‘ : 
‘With the overthrow of Judas’, says Schiirer (of. cz?., I. 1, p. 233), ‘it was finally and definitely Oe it 
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I. MACCABEES 9..23-33 


JONATHAN MACCABAEUS. IX. 23—XII. 53. 
IX. 23-31. Fonathan succeeds Fudas. 


23 And it came to pass after the death of Judas that the lawless put forth their heads in all the 
24 borders of Israel, and all they that wrought iniquity rose up ; in those days *there arose exceeding 
25 great murmuring that the land made peace with them’. And Bacchides chose out the ungodly men, 
26 and made them lords of the country. And they sought out and searched for the friends of Judas, 
and brought them to Bacchides, and he took vengeance on them, *and treated them with mockery*. 
27 And there was great tribulation in Israel, such as was not since the time that a prophet appeared 
28 unto them‘. And all the friends of Judas were gathered together, and they said unto Jonathan : 
29 ‘Since thy brother Judas hath died, we have no man like him to go forth" against our enemies and 
30 Bacchides, Yand against them of our nation that are inimical (to us)’*. Now therefore we have 
chosen thee this day to be our ruler and leader *in his stead*, ¥that thou mayest fight our battles’.’ 
31 7And Jonathan took® ’the leadership upon him at that time”, and rose up in the stead of his brother 
Judas’. 


IX. 32-73. Fonathan’s struggle with Bacchides. 


33. And (when) Bacchides knew it, he sought to slay him. But (when) Jonathan, °and Simon his 
brother, ‘and all that were with him‘*, knew it, they fled into the wilderness of Tekoah, and 
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was a vain endeavour on the part of the Jewish nationalists to measure swords with the mighty forces of Syria. 
Brilliant as the earlier achievements of Judas had been, he was largely indebted to the recklessness and self- 
confidence of his opponents. Continuous military success was not to be thought of if only the Syrian authorities 
seriously roused themselves to the conflict. The following age cannot show even one conspicuous victory of the kind 
by which Judas had won renown. What the Maccabaean party finally reached, it won through voluntary concessions. 
of claimants to the Syrian throne contending with one another, and generally in consequence of internal dissensions 
in the Syrian Empire.’ 
23. the lawless. Cp. vii. 24, 25. 
put forth ...roseup. Cp. Ps. xcii. 7 (Sept. xci. 8). 
24. murmuring. Prof. Torrey (ZZ 2859) thinks the rendering Acuds is due to a misreading of the original Hebrew 
which had Dy (‘murmuring’), not IY" (‘famine’) ; this, if correct, would certainly make the next clause less difficult. 
that the land made peace with them. kai airoudAnaer 7 yopa per’ avrav. The verb with pera only occurs 


once in the Septuagint, 2 Sam. x. 19, where the Hebrew has Dsnvy=ne wu, (‘and they made peace with Israel’). 
If we are to be guided by this, the passage before us must mean (if we accept ‘famine’ as the right reading) that 
owing to the famine, the land, by which here can only be meant the followers of Judas, made peace with them, i.e. the 
‘lawless’, This must, however, be rejected ; firstly, because ‘the land’ cannot be restricted in this way, and, secondly, 
because the sequel shows that there was no peace between the followers of Judas and the ‘lawless’. Fairweather and 
Black take ‘the land’ to mean ‘the country in general, as distinguished from staunch patriots’; but the text gives no 
justification for this distinction; for the writer of 1 Macc. there are only two parties in the Jewish State, the 
Maccabaean party and the ‘lawless’. Grimm holds that the real meaning of the passage is shown by the 
paraphrastic rendering of the Syriac Version: ‘And the land too has become corrupt with them’; i.e. the land, 
through the famine, had, as it were, joined hands with the apostates in antagonism against the faithful. This is in 
accordance with Josephus (Azézg. XII. i. 1). Kautzsch concurs in this: ‘The land, otherwise so fruitful, seemed to 
have allied itself with the lawless for the purpose of destroying the godly’; and he renders: ‘So that (in the same 
way) the land fell off (or “ deserted”) with them, i.e. the lawless.’ Against this it is to be urged that the Septuagint — 
nowhere uses the verb in question in this sense (1 Sam. xx. 30, where the participle is used in the sense of ‘ rebellious’ 
is not @ propos). If, now, we follow Torrey in regarding ‘famine’ as a mistake for ‘murmuring’ (in the sense of 
indignation), and interpret the verb in the sense in which it is used in 2 Sam. x. 19 (see above), its only other 
occurrence with yerd, we get: ‘there arose exceeding great murmuring (i.e. on the part of the faithful) that the land 
made peace with them,’ i.e. the enemy, as the next verse goes on to show; indeed, the verses that follow seem 
thoroughly to justify this rendering, as offering further grounds for the ‘ murmuring’. By ‘the land’ is meant everyone 
excepting the faithful, who were now obviously in a minority ; it must also be remembered that the author of 1 Macc. 
writes as one of the faithful. . 

26. took vengeance on them. é£¢dixa adrovs, for which T.R. reads e€edixer €v adrois, cp. Jer. v. 9, 29 (Sept.) = 
3 apsnt 1 Sam. xviii. 25; 1 OP) Judges xv. 7 (Grimm). 

treated them with mockery. The refererice must be to their religious practices; Josephus, however. says: 

‘tortured and tormented them.’ ‘ ‘ 

27. since the time that a prophet appeared unto them. That the writer implies the prophet Malachi here (so 
Grimm, Bissell, Fairweather and Black, Knabenbauer) is not necessarily certain; we have in the O.T. fragments of the 
writings of prophets who lived later than the time of Malachi (some short time before 450 B.C.); if they are anonymous 
‘Malachi’ is pseudonymous ; the former may have exercised as great an influence as the latter, although their names 
have not come down to us. Josephus makes no reference to a prophet, but says: ‘ They had never experience of the 
like since their return out of Babylon.’ In either case it is a rhetorical exaggeration. 

33. the wilderness of Tekoah. The wilderness got its name from the city six miles south of Bethlehem, on the 
borders of the wilderness; the name still exists, Zekua; the site of the ancient city lies on the top of a hill with 
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34 encamped by the water °of the pool Asphar®. ‘And Bacchid < i 
day, and he came, he and all bis army, rat Jordan‘, PES AE cae Manag © 
35 And (Jonathan) sent his brother, a leader of the multitude, and besought his friends, the Nabath- 
35 aeans, that they might leave with them their baggage, which was much. But the children of Ambri 
37 came out of Medaba, and took John, and all that he had, and went their way "with it®. ‘But after 
these things‘ they brought word to Jonathan ‘and Simon: his brother, that the children of Ambri 
were making a great marriage, and were bringing the bride from Nadabath with a great train 
38 a daughter of one of the great nobles of Canaan. And they remembered* John their! brother and 
39 went up, and hid themselves under the covert of the mountain ; ™and they lifted up their eyes™ and 
saw, and behold, a great ado and much baggage; and the bridegroom came forth, and his friends 
and his brethren to meet them (i.e. those forming the bridal procession) with timbrels, and minstrels 
40 and “many® weapons™. And they rose up ?from their ambush? against them, and slew them ; and 
many fell wounded to death, and the rest fled into the mountain; and they took all their spoils’, 
41 And the marriage was turned into mourning, and the voice of their™ minstrels into lamentation. 
42 oft oe they avenged fully the blood of their brother; and they turned back to the marsh-land* 
of Jordan. 
43 And (when) Bacchidest heard it", he came on the Sabbath day unto the banks of the Jordan 
44 with a great host. And Jonathan said unto his brethren’: ‘Let us arise now and fight “for our 
45 lives; for it is not (with us) to-day, as yesterday and the day before. For, behold, the battle is 
before us and behind us” ; moreover, the water of the Jordan is on this side and on that side, and (this 
46 is) marsh-* and wood-land, and there is no place to turn aside. Now, therefore, cry unto heaven 
47 that ye may be delivered out of the hand of your’ enemies. And the battle was joined, and 
48 Jonathan stretched forth his hand to smite Bacchides, and he turned away back from him. And 
Jonathan, and they that were with him’, leapt into the *Jordan, and swam over to the other side ; 
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sloping sides; the top is of considerable extent, and is covered with ruins spread over four or five acres of ground 
(cp. 1 Chron. ii. 24; 2 Chron. xx. 20; Amos i.1}; Jer. vi. 1). 

the pool Asphar. ‘The Be’er Asphar is probably the modern Bir-Selhib, a considerable reservoir in the 
wilderness, six miles WSW. of Engedi, and near the junction of several ancient roads; the hills around still bear 
the name Sa/ra, an equivalent of Asphar’ (G. A. Smith, ZB 343). 

34. This verse, which is a variant of v. 43, has got out of place; it should be deleted. 

35. his brother. i.e. John; cp. vv. 36, 38. 

the Nabathaeans. See note on v. 25. 

36. the children of Ambri. The reading *IapBpei is probably due to dittography, the « of the preceding vioi having 
been repeated by mistake (Kautzsch). Cheyne, however, thinks that the form Jambri (or Jamri) is correct, as the 
name “iy” has been found on an Aramaic inscripticn at Umm er-Resas, about twelve miles SSE. of Medeba (ZB 2317). 
The name is not otherwise met with ; but, as the text shows, they belonged to an Arab clan of this name living at or 
near Medeba. Josephus has oi ’Apapaiou maides, 1. €. Amorites; cp. Num. xxi. 29-31, where Medeba is spoken of as 
a city of the Amorites. 

Medaba. Mentioned on the Moabite Stone: ‘... Now Omri annexed the (land) of Medeba, and dwelt therein’ 
(ll. 7, 8). It was situated on the high land of Moab to the south of Heshbon; cp. Joshua xiii. 9,16. The ruins still 
survive and are called Medaba (see the Quarterly Statement of the Pal. Expl. Fund, July 1895 and July 1901). 

37. they brought word. Presumably some escaped. 

Nadabath. Possibly = Nebo; Clermont-Ganneau (/ournal of the American Oriental Soc., 1891, pp. 541 ff.) 
thinks it is a mistake for Rabatha = Rabbath Ammon, twenty-two miles east of Jordan, on the river Jabbok (cp. 2 Sam. 
xii. 26-28) ; the modern ‘Amman. 

39. his friends. Cp. Judges xiv. 11. : ase 

42. the marsh-land. 1 éAos ; at the present day the ford nearest the Dead Sea is called e/ Helu; it is no doubt 


owing to this that the Syriac Version reads ‘ the ford’! (cp. Grimm). 5 

44. for it is not... i.e. the state of affairs is more desperate than hitherto on account of the hopeless position 
they are in, as described in the next verse. 

45. on this side and on that side. i.e. they were caught in a bend of the river. is 

47. and he turned... The exact meaning here is not quite clear; in view of the words: ‘ The battle was joined, 
it is probable that the reference is not to a personal conflict between Jonathan and Bacchides, but that their names 
here refer to their respective parties. In this case, the meaning of vv. 47, 48 would be that Jonathan and his 
followers made such a vigorous onslaught upon the enemy that the latter gave way temporarily ; Jonathan, thereupon, 
seeing the indecision of the enemy, took advantage of the momentary respite, and plunged into the river, followed by 
his men. That he gained some advantage at the commencement of the battle seems evident from the fact that 
Bacchides is afraid to pursue; he is, presumably, deterred by the courage of despair which had been evinced by his 
opponents. The mention of the loss of a thousand Syrians also points to a conflict which at the start, at all events, 


was not one-sided. 
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I MACCABEES 9 49-65 


49 and they (i.e. Bacchides and his followers) did not pass over* Jordan against them. ‘And there fell? 
°of Bacchides’ company® “that day“ about a thousand® men. aed 
50. And they‘ returned® to Jerusalem ; and they* built strong cities in Judaea, (namely), the strong- 
hold that is in Jericho, and Emmaus, and Bethhoron, and Bethel, and Timnath’, Pharathon, and 
51 Tephon, with high walls, ‘and gates and bars*. And they’ set garrisons™ in them to vex Israel. 
52 And they® fortified °the city Bethsura®, and Gazara, and the citadel; and they put forces in them, 
53 and store of victuals’. And they™ took the sons® of the chief men of the country for hostages, and 
put’ them in ward in the citadel at Jerusalem. 
54 Now in the one hundred and fifty-third year, "in the second month", Alcimus commanded to pull 
down the wall of the inner court "of the sanctuary", (in so doing) he pulled down’ also the works of 
55 the prophets. "And (when) he began to pull down’, at that (very) time, Alcimus was stricken, and 
his works were hindered ; and his mouth was stopped, and he became palsied, "and he could no more 
56 speak anything, (nor) give order concerning his house". And Alcimus™ died at that time with great 
57 torment. And (when) Bacchides saw that Alcimus was dead, he returned to the king. And the 
land of Judah had rest two years. 
58 And all the lawless men took counsel, saying: ‘ Behold, Jonathan, and they of his part are dwelling 
at peace, (and) in security; *let us therefore now bring* Bacchides, and he will lay hands on them 
59, 6oallY in one night.’ And they went and consulted with him. And he* removed, and came with 
a great host, and sent letters privily to all his confederates that were in Judaea, that they should lay 
hands on Jonathan, and (on) them that were with him; but they were* not able (to do so), because 
61 their plan became known to them. And they (that were of Jonathan’s part) laid hands on “about 
62 fifty men® of the country that were the ringleaders in the wickedness, and slew? them. And Jona- 
than, and Simon, and they that were with him, gat them away° to Bethbasi, which is in the wilder- 
63 ness, and he built up ‘that which had been pulled down thereof‘, and made® it strong. And ®(when) 
Bacchides knew it*, he gathered together all‘ his multitude, and sent word to them that were in Judaea. 
64 And he *went and* encamped against Bethbasi, and fought against it ‘many days, and made* 
65 engines’ (of war). And Jonathan left his brother Simon in the city, and went forth into the country ; 
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50. they. i.e. the Syrians; cp. critical note. 

the stronghold that is in Jericho. Grimm refers to the two citadels by Jericho mentioned by Strabo as having 
been destroyed by Pompey, namely Taurus and Thrax ; the reference here must be to one of these. i 

Emmaus. See note on iii. 40, 

Bethhoron. See note on iii. 16, 

Bethel. About ten miles north of Jerusalem, the modern Beztin, nearly 3,000 ft. above the sea-level. 

Timnath. Several places of this name are mentioned in the O.T.; the one here must be either the Timnath- 
Serah in Mount Ephraim, where Joshua was buried (Joshua xix. 50, xxiv. 30; Judges ii. 9), or the Timna (called also 
Timnatha) in Danite territory about fifteen miles to the west of Jerusalem ; the latter is, perhaps, the more likely. 

Pharathon. The Syriac and O.L. versions, like Josephus, omit ‘and’. This place is the Pirathon of the O.T. 
(Judges xii. 13, 15), in Ephraimite territory (but cp. xi. 34), the modern Ferata, about six or seven miles south-west of 
Nablous, the ancient Sichem. 

Tephon. Probably a corruption of Tappuach, also in the inheritance of Ephraim (Joshua xvi. 8). 

52. Bethsura, and Gazara. See notes on iv. 29. 15. 

the citadel. Cp. i. 33, and the note on v. 53. 

54. the one hundred and fifty-third year. i.e. 159 B.C. 

ne second mont, Iyar in the Jewish calendar. 

_ the wall of the inner court, The inner court was restricted to Israelites, so that the pullin i 
implied the obliteration of all religious difference between Israelites and Gentiles ; this was z indo Regie os 
Prophets whose fied. | to aries the erases distinct from their idolatrous neighbours. 

50. fAlcimus died, Josephus places the death of Alcimus earlier, before the de 1 : 
he says that Alcimus was ‘ ee suddenly by God’. ‘ Seu gh TORaS, eee Ae ee ae ‘ 

57- he returned to the king. Assuming, no doubt, that the country had now been subjugated : 
shows, the period of rest which the land had enjoyed, was utilized by the national party to sae Coan AP aeseeanel 

62. Bethbasi, which is in the wilderness. ‘G. A. Smith says that ‘in the wilderness of Judaea, east of Tekoa 
there is a Wady el-Bassah, which name as it stands means ‘marsh ’, an impossible term, and therefore probabl an 
ecpe of a ancient eRNEe 550); possibly Bethbasi is to be identified with this. ‘ 

5. and went forth into the country. For the purpose of creating diversi i i 

boot en eon y purpose eating diversions, and to come to the relief of his 
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I MACCABEES 9, 66—10. 7 


66 and he went with a (small) number. And he smote Odomera and his brethren, and the children of 
67 Phasiron in their tents. And he™ began to smite (them) and to go up with (his) troops. Then Simon 
68 and they that were with him went out of the city and set on fire the engines (of war); and they 
fought against Bacchides, and he was discomfited by them, and they afflicted him sore, ®for his plan 
69 and his attack had been in vain™. And they° were very wroth with the lawless men that gave him 
counsel to come into the country, and they slew many of them. And he determined to depart into 

7° his own land. And (when) Jonathan had knowledge (thereof), he sent ambassadors Punto him?, to 
the end that they should make peace with him, and that he should restore unto them® the captives. 

71 And he’ accepted (the thing), and did according to his words’, and sware unto him that he would 
72 not seek his hurt all the days of his life. And he restored unto him the captives which he had taken 
captive aforetime out of ‘the land oft Judah ; and he" returned and departed into his own land, and 

3 Came” not any more into their borders. And the sword ceased from Israel. And Jonathan dwelt 


. oe And Jonathan began to judge the people”; and he destroyed the ungodly out of 
srael*, 


X. 1-66. Fonathan supports Alexander Balas in his struggle with Demetrius I. 


10: _ In*the one hundred and sixtieth year Alexander ’Epiphanes, the son of Antiochus», went up 
2 and took possession of Ptolemais, and they° received him, and he reigned there’. And (when) king 
Demetrius heard (thereof), he gathered together exceeding great forces, and went forth to meet him 

3 in battle. And Demetrius sent letters unto Jonathan with words of peace, so as to magnify him. 

4 For he said: ‘ Let us be beforehand to make peace with them, ere he make peace with Alexander 

s against us. For he will remember all the evils which we have done ®unto him®, and unto his 

6 brethren and unto his nation’.’ And he gave him authority to gather together forces, and to provide 
arms, and to be his confederate ; and he commanded that they should deliver up to him the hostages 

7 that were in the citadel. And Jonathan came to Jerusalem, and read the letters ¢in the ears of all” 
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with a (small) number. dpiOpo, cp. Isa. x. 19 (Sept.). } 
66. Odomera. Another reading is Odoarres ; presumably the name of the head of some Bedouin clan; this applies 
also to Phasiron. 
and to go up with (his) troops. i.e. to lead his troops against the enemy; for the Hebrew phrase ‘to go up’ 


(by ndy) for the purpose of fighting cp. 1 Sam. xiv. 10; Judg. vi. 3, xv. Io, XVill. 9, &c. 

70. the captives. i.e. those who had been taken captive aforetime (see v. 72). 

73. And the sword ceased ... ‘With this laconic notice the First Book of Maccabees passes over the following 
five years. This can only mean that Jonathan, while the official Sanhedrim of Jerusalem was still filled by those 
friendly to the Greeks, established at Michmash a sort of rival government, which gradually won the position of main 
influence in the country, so that it was able even to drive out (apavigerv) the ungodly, that is, the Hellenizing party. 
The Hellenistic or Greek-favouring party had no root among the people. The great mass of the Jews had still the 
distinct consciousness that Hellenism, even if it should tolerate the religion of Israel, was irreconcilable with the 
religion of the scribes. So soon, then, as pressure from above was removed, the great majority of the people gave 
themselves heart and soul to the national Jewish movement. The Maccabees, therefore, had the people soon again 
at their back. And this is the explanation of the fact that during the struggles for the Syrian throne now beginning, 
the claimants contended with one another in endeavouring to secure to themselves the goodwill of the Maccabees 
Schiirer, of. c7#. i. 1, p. 239). 
Mick Gash, N bie ee north of Jerusalem, the modern M/ukhmas. , 

and he destroyed ... This shows how the power of the national party had been consolidated. 


X. 1. In the one hundred and sixtieth year. 153 B.C.; the last date given was 159 B.C. (see ix. 54), and in 
v. 57 we are told that the land had rest for two years; seven years have, therefore, elapsed since the time that 
Bacchides thought the land was subjugated (see note on 1x. 57)3 and during this interval nothing is recorded save an 
abortive attempt on the part of Bacchides to subdue Jonathan (ix. 58-73). ; ; ‘ 

Alexander Epiphanes. Alexander Balas was a low-born native of Smyrna who, owing to his resemblance 2 
Antiochus Eupator, gave himself out to be the son of Antiochus Epiphanes. He was taken up by Attalus II, fe o 
Pergamum, from whom he received the name of Alexander, and who supported his claims to the kingdom : ee 
against Demetrius. Although, according to Polybius (xxxill. 14. 6), it was well known that the claims of ie eee 
were without justification, he was, nevertheless, recognized by the Roman Senate, who promised to Sai ela aor is 
success was largely due to the fact that Demetrius was hated by his own people (see Josephus, Avzzg. ve ive on 
account of his ‘insolence and difficulty of access’, and because he was ‘slothful and negligent about the public affairs. 

Ptolemais. See note on v. 15, and cp. Josephus, /. ¢. 

2. went forth to meet... See note on vil. 31. 

3. with words of peace. See note onl. 30. 

7. in the ears of all the people. Cp. Isa. xxxvi. 2 DY YIN. 
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I MACCABEES 10, 8-30 


8 the people, and of them that were in the citadel’; and they were sore afraid when they heard that 

9 the king had given him‘ authority to gather together forces. And they of the citadel*® delivered up 

10 the hostages unto Jonathan, and he! restored them to their parents. And Jonathan dwelt™ in 
11 Jerusalem, and began to build "and renew” the city. And °he? commanded them that did the work 
to build® the walls and the mount Sion round about with square‘ stones for defence ; and they* did 


»13 So. And the strangers, that were in the strongholds that Bacchides had built, fled away; ‘and 


14 each man left his place’, and departed into his own land. Only in Bethsura were there left certain 
of those that had forsaken the Law, ‘and the commandments; for it was a place of refuge unto 
them®. 
15 And king Alexander heard all the promises which Demetrius had sent unto Jonathan; and they 
told him of the battles and the valiant deeds twhich he and his brethren had done, "and of the toils 
16 which they had endured; and he said: ‘Shall we find another such man? And now Ylet us make’ 
17 him our Friend Wand confederate’... And he wrote letters, *’and sent (them) unto him’, according to 
19 these words, saying*: ‘King Alexander to his brother Jonathan, greeting”! We have heard 
20 concerning thee, that thou art a mighty® man of valour, "and meet to be our Friend’. And now we 
have appointed thee °this day°(to be) high-priest of thy nation, and (it is our will) that thou shouldest 
be called the king’s Friend ’"—and he? sent unto him a purple robe and a crown® of gold'—‘and that 
21 thou shouldest take our part, and keep friendship£ with us.’ And Jonathan put on the holy garment 
*in the seventh month of the one hundred and sixtieth year", at the feast of Tabernacles, and he 
gathered together forces, and provided arms in abundance. 
23 And (when) Demetrius heard ‘these things', he was grieved, and said: ‘ Why have we permitted 
this to be done, that Alexander hath been beforehand ‘with us in establishing friendship with the 
24 Jews*, to strengthen himself? I also will write unto them words of encouragement, 'and of honour, 
25 and gifts, that they may be with me for (my) aid.’ And he sent unto them according to these words!: 
26 ‘King Demetrius unto the nation of the Jews, greeting! Forasmuch as ye have kept covenant with 
us, and have continued in our friendship, ™and have not joined yourselves to our enemies, we, (who) 
27 have heard (hereof), rejoice. And now continue ye still™ to keep faith with us, and we will recom- 
28 pense unto you "good things” °in return for what ye do in our behalf; and we will grant you many 
29 immunities, and will give you gifts. ?And now I (herewith) free you, and release all the Jews from 
30 the tributes’, and from the custom on salt, and from (the presenting of)4 the crowns; and instead of 
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8. they were sore afraid. ¢@o8yOnoav dBov péyav, cp. Luke ii. 9. 

II, square stones. Cp. 1 Kings vi. 36, vii. 9; Isa. ix. 9; called in Hebrew Ma *238; not ayny ‘aN (“hewn 
stones’), which were smaller, and not necessarily ‘square’, ; 

14. Bethsura. See note on iv. 29. 

16. Friend. See note on ii. 18. 

18. King .. . greeting! A Greek formula which often occurs in 1-2 Macc. ; the Hebrew equivalent for ‘ greeting’ 


would be pide? ‘Peace’. 


19. a mighty man of valour. A very frequent O.T. expression, bon Aa, 
20. high-priest. This office had been vacant for seven years, i.e. since the death of Alcimus. 
a purple robe and a crown of gold. Cp. xi. 58, xix. 43; Esther viii. 15; Dan. v. 7. 
21. the holy garment. i.e. the specific high-priestly robe (2°); the ‘robe of righteousness’ (Isa. Ixi. Io). 
the seventh month. Tishri, corresponding roughly to October. 
the feast of Tabernacles. Called Sukkoth (‘Booths’); the feast began on the 1 5th of Tishri, and lasted 
ae days (Lev. xxiii. 34) ; nowadays it lasts nine days, and is called ‘ the season of Rejoicing’ ; cp. Josephus, Antig. 
lve De 
he gathered together forces . .. Jonathan evidently thought it wisest, in the long run, to trust to himself only. 
27. we will recompense ... These promises were of such an extravagant character that Jonathan would in any 
case have regarded them with suspicion; but he evidently knew the real state of affairs, and foresaw that the doom of 
Demetrius was sealed. 
29. the tributes. This was the principal burden laid upon the people, the poll-tax; ‘it was, strictly speaking 
a kind of trade-tax, a percentage that varied according to the nature of the work and the means of the individual, not 
a personal tax, uniform and unchanging’ (ZB 4909, after Aristotle, Oeconom. ii. 1. 4). : 
the custom on salt. A very large quantity of salt is deposited upon the marshy land around the Dead Sea 
when the annual spring floods, which cause the sea-level to rise several feet, subside. The tax on this was called 
7) Gduxn ; the very words here used, dws... THs Tuns Tov dds, have been found on an Egyptian ostrakon. See further 
on the whole subject of salt-taxes in Palestine under the Seleucidae, Wilcken, Griechische Ostraka aus Aegypten 
i. pp. 141 ff. : 
_and from... crowns. These were originally voluntary gifts given to the sovereign, but afterwards exacted as 
of right. For another instance of the remission of taxes to the Jews see Josephus, Antig. X11. iii. 3, where we are told 
of ‘ poll-money, and the crown tax, and other taxes’ being remitted. f f 
102 
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iP MA CCABEERS 10) 40-41 


the third part of the seed, and instead of *the half of* the fruit of the trees, which falleth to me 
to receive, I release (them) from this day and henceforth, so that I will not take (them) from the 
land of Judah, and from the three governments which are added thereunto from the country of 
31 Samaria and Galilee, *from this day forth and for all time’. And tlet Jerusalem be* holy and 
32 free, “together with the outlying districts, (regarding)” the tenths and the tolls. WI yield up” 
also my authority over" the citadel which is at Jerusalem, and give (it) to the high-priest*, that 
33 he may appoint in it (such) men as he shall choose, to keep it. And every soul of the Jews that 
hath been carried away captive from the land of Judah into any part of my kingdom, I set at 
34 liberty ’without price’ ; and let all remit the tributes of their cattle also. And all the feasts, and 
the Sabbaths, and new moons, and appointed days, and three days before a feast, “and three days 
after a feast’, *let them all be days of immunity and release for all the Jews *that are in my king- 
35 dom?? ; and no man shall have authority to exact (anything) from any of them, or to trouble them 
36 concerning any matter. And let there be enrolled among the king’s forces about thirty® thousand men 
37 of the Jews, and pay shall be given unto them, as belongeth to all‘ the king’s forces. °? And of them 
some shall be placed in the king’s® great strongholds, and some of them shall be placed over the 
affairs of the kingdom®, which are of trust ; and let those that are over them, and their rulers, be 
from among themselves, and let them walk after their own laws, even as the king hath commanded 
38 in the land of Judah. And the three governments that have been added to Judaea from the country 
of Samaria® ‘let them be added to Judaea, *that they may be reckoned‘* to be under one (man), 
39 that they obey not any other authority than that of the high-priest’. As for Ptolemais, and the land 
pertaining thereto, I have given (it !as) a gift! to ™the sanctuary that is at™ Jerusalem, for the 
40 expenses “that befit" the sanctuary. And I (undertake to) give every year fifteen thousand shekels 
41 of silver ° from the king’s revenues °, ? from the places which are (most) convenient®. 4* And all the 
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30. the seed. Josephus (Avfig. XIII. ii. 3): ‘the fruits (of the field),’ cp. ra ometpopeva, XIV. x. 6. 
half of the fruit ... A larger proportion of this was appropriated because the produce involved less labour. 
the three governments. Cp. xi. 28, 34, called ‘toparchies’. 
and Galilee. This is an erroneous addition; the three toparchies mentioned belonged to Samaria, cp. xi. 34; in 
v. 38 of this chapter a similar error is made in some MSS., see critical note there. 
and for ail time. Cp. xi. 36. 

31. let J. be holy. What is meant is made very clear by referring to a rescript of Antiochus III, the Great, 
quoted by Josephus (Am/ézg. XII. iii. 4): ‘It shall be lawful for no foreigner to come within the limits of the Temple 
round about; which thing is forbidden also to the Jews, unless to those who, according to their own custom, have 
purified themselves. . . . Let them only be permitted to use the sacrifices derived from their forefathers, with which 
they have been obliged to make acceptable atonements to God. And he that transgresseth any of these orders, let 
him pay to the priests three thousand drachmae of silver. 

free, . . . the tenths and the tolls. The reference is to the tithes, and the tax on the revenues of the Temple, 
which had been exacted by the Syrian rulers; Josephus makes this clear (Az/ig. XIII. ii. 3): ‘1 also release to you 
those ten thousand drachmae which the kings received from the Temple, because they appertain to the priests that 
minister in that Temple’ (cp. also 2 Macc. xi. 3). The Temple dues which were thus taxed were: (1) ‘the third part of 
a shekel for the service of the house of our God’ (Neh. x. 32), which every Israelite of twenty years and upwards had 
to pay annually ; originally it was a half-shekel (about one shilling and twopence halfpenny), for rich and poor alike 
(Exod. xxx. 14, 15); but on this see Schiirer, of. cz¢. ii. 1. 250; (2) the votive offerings (cp. Lev. xxvii; Deut. xxiii. 
22-24; see also Josephus, Amfig. IV. iv. 4) = 0°73; and (3) the free-will offerings (m1353). On the whole subject of 
these offerings see the Mishnic tractate Shekalim. : 

33. and let all remit. The ‘all’ must refer to the king’s officials, ‘their cattle’ to the property of Jews ; what is 
meant is explained by Josephus (Aw/#ig. XIII. ii. 3): ‘I also give order that the beasts belonging to the Jews be not 
pressed for our service.’ 

34. days of immunity ... i.e.,as the next verse shows, on these days the Jews were to be left unmolested, 
whether as regards the payment of taxes or debts (cp. v. 43) or as regards service for the king. , : 

36. And let there be enrolled . . . This would give a status to the Jews which they had not hitherto enjoyed ; 
but Demetrius’ main object was to increase his forces in order to withstand Alexander. 

pay. &éa= the clothing, food, and pay given to mercenary troops. | ; ' 

37. and some of them shall be placed ... Josephus (Antig. XIV. ii. 3) says: ‘And some of them I will place in 
my garrisons, and some as guards about mine own body, and as rulers over those that are in my court 3? cp. Antig. 
SIs 11s 55 

38. tie three governments. See note on v. 30. E : ; 2 

39. As for Ptolemais ... As Alexander had taken possession of this (see v. 1), the promise was merely a bribe 
to induce Jonathan to attack the rival of Demetrius. : : - ae 

4o. from the places... convenient. i.e. those which could best afford it ; the clause is omitted by the Lucianic 
Syriac, and Josephus makes no reference to it. ‘ ' : ; at 

41. all the overplus. Fairweather and Black are probably right in understanding this to refer to the additional 
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overplus* which the officials paid not in—as (has been done) in former years*—they shall from 
42 henceforth give towards the works of thet house". And "beside this", the five thousand shekels of 
silver, which they used to take from the dues of the sanctuary’ “out of the income” year by 
43 year, *¥ this also is released, because it appertaineth * to the priests that minister’. And whosoever 
shall flee unto the temple that is in Jerusalem, and in all the precincts thereof, (because) he oweth 
money to the king, or for any other reason, let (such) go free, together with all, whatsoever they possess, 
44 in my kingdom. And for the building and renewing of the works of the sanctuary the expense 
45 shall be given also out of the king’s revenue. * And for the building of the walls of Jerusalem, and 
the fortifying thereof round about, *shall the expense be given also out of the king’s revenue »’, 
and for the building of the walls (of other cities) in Judaea *,’ 
46 Now when Jonathan and the people heard these words, they gave no credence unto them“, nor 
received they (them), because they remembered the great evil that he had done in Israel 4, and that 
47 he had afflicted them very sore. And (moreover) they were well pleased with Alexander, because 
he was the first that spake ® words of peace® unto them, and they remained confederate with him 
always. 
48 And king Alexander gathered together ‘great forces, and encamped over against Demetrius. 
49 And the two kings joined battle, and the army of Alexander® fled, and Demetrius" followed after 
50 him‘, and prevailed against them. And he continued the battle * obstinately until the sun went 
down ; and Demetrius fell that day. 
5t “And Alexander! sent ambassadors to Ptolemy, king of Egypt, ™according to these words™, 
52 saying: ‘ Forasmuch as I am returned to my kingdom, and am set on the throne of my fathers, and 
have gotten the dominion, and have overthrown Demetrius, and have gotten possession of our 
53 country "—yea, I joined battle with him, and he and his army were discomfited by us, and we°® sat 
54 upon the throne of his kingdom,—let us now establish amity Pone with the other’; and give me 
now * thy daughter to wife ; and I will make affinity with thee, and will give both thee and her gifts 
55 worthy of thee.’ And Ptolemy the king answered, saying’: ‘Happy is the day wherein thou didst 
56 return into the land of thy fathers, and didst sit upon the throne of their kingdom. And now will 
I do to thee (according to) the things which thou hast written. But meet (me) * at Ptolemais, that 
57 we may see one another ; and I will make affinity with thee teven as thou hast said *.’ And Ptolemy 
went out of Egypt, he and Cleopatra his daughter, “and came unto Ptolemais, in the one hundred 
58 and sixty-second year"; and he bestowed on him his daughter Cleopatra, and celebrated her 
marriage at Ptolemais with great pomp, as the manner of kings is. 
59,60 And king’ Alexander wrote unto Jonathan, that he should come to meet him. And he’ went 
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yearly subsidy granted for the Temple service out of State funds, and regularly paid (‘as in former years ”) under the 
Persians, Ptolemies, and Seleucidae, prior to Antiochus Epiphanes. 
the works of the house. i.e. the affairs of the Temple, see preceding note. 
42. the five thousand shekels of silver, which ... This item has already been dealt with in v. 31. 
dues. Text reads ypey = °3°¥, corrupt for ‘Dy [Gen. Editor]. 

43. Shall flee unto the temple. Jewish law granted the right of asylum only to those who had committed murder 
poridentally ; ee: places of asylum were the altar in the Temple, and the six cities of refuge (cp, Exod. xxi. 14 ; I Kings 
i. 50, ii. 28, 29). 

44. for the building ... Cp. Ezra vi. 8, vii. 20. 

46. they gave no credence. The promises were far too extravagant to inspire confidence. 

47. the first. dpynyds, i.e. he took a higher place in their estimation. 

49, 50. This laconic account can only be understood by the aid of Josephus, who says (Avdézg. XIII. ii. 4): ‘And 
when it was come to a battle, the left wing of Demetrius put those who opposed them to flight, and pursued them 
a great way, and slew many of them, and spoiled their camp. But the right wing, where Demetrius happened to be, 
was beaten ; and as for all the rest, they ran away. But Demetrius fought courageously, and slew a great many of 
the enemy; but as he was in pursuit of the rest, his horse carried him into a deep bog, where it was hard to get out 
and there it happened, that upon his horse's falling down, he could not escape being killed; for when his enemies saw 
what had befallen him, they returned back, and encompassed Demetrius round, and they all threw their darts at him - 
but he being now on foot, fought bravely ; but at length he received so many wounds that he was not able to bear up 
any longer, and fell.’ 

51. Ptolemy. The sixth of the name, surnamed Philometor ; he reigned 180-146 B. C., first under the guardianship 
of his mother, Cleopatra, and jointly with his brother until 170, when he became sole king of Egypt. 

52. Iam returned to my kingdom ... This insolent falsehood had been so sedulously propagated that many 
believed Alexander to be the rightful heir ; presumably the author of 1 Macc. also believed this. "e 

54. thy daughter. Cleopatra, the issue of the incestuous union between Ptolemy and his sister, Cleopatra. 
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'*with pomp to Ptolemais*, and met the two kings, and gave them and their Friends silver and 
61 gold, and many” gifts; and he found favour in their sight. And there were gathered together 
against him 7 (certain) pestilent fellows out of Israel, men that were transgressors of the Law, to 
62 complain against him; but the king *gave no heed tothem. And the king * commanded ?, and they : 
63 took off Jonathan’s garments, and clothed him in purple; ¢even so did they do“. And the king® made 
him sit with him, and said unto his princes: ‘Go forth with him into the midst of the city, and make 
proclamation, that no man complain against him ‘ concerning any matter‘, and let no man trouble 

64 him for any manner of cause.’ And £it came to pass %, when they that complained against him® saw 
his glory *according as (the herald) made proclamation‘, and (saw) him clothed in purple ¥, that they 

65 all fled away. + And the king showed him® honour, and wrote™ him among his Chief Friends, and 


66 made him a captain, and governor of a province!. And Jonathan returned "to Jerusalem® with 
peace °and gladness °. 


X. 67-89. Victory of Fonathan over Apollonius, the general of Demetrius II ; 
he is rewarded by Alexander. 


67 And in the one hundred and sixty-fifth year came Demetrius, the son of Demetrius, out of Crete 
68 into the land of his fathers. And (when) king Alexander heard (thereof) he? was grieved exceed- 
69 ingly, and returned unto Antioch. And Demetrius appointed Apollonius, ‘who was? over 

Coelesyria *, (captain); and he gathered together a great host, and encamped in Jamnia, and sent 
7° unto Jonathan the high-priest, saying: ‘ Thou alone liftest up thyself against us; but I am had in 

derision and in reproach because of thee. ‘And why dost thou vaunt thy power against us in the 
71 mountains?* Now therefore, if thou trustest in thy forces, come down to us in the plain, and there 
72 let us try conclusions with one another, for with me is the power of the cities". Ask and learn who 

I am, “and the rest“ (of those) that help us; and they (will) say, Your* foot cannot stand before 
73 our face; for thy fathers have been twice put to flight in their own land. And now thou wilt not 
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60. and he found favour in their sight. A Hebrew expression (*}'¥3 jf N¥) which frequently occurs in the 
O.T., e. g. Gen. xxx. 27, xlvii. 25, 29; 1 Sam. i. 18, &c. on ens 

61. pestilent fellows. dvdpes Aomol, cp, 1 Sam. xxx. 22 (Sept.) avnp Nowds; 1 Sam. xxv. 25... Tov dvOpwmoy roy 
Dowdy... (OY2DD WAN). | 

62: clothed him in purple. ‘It is still the custom of oriental kings to bestow upon State officials, vassals, 
governors, ambassadors, and scholars, as a mark of honour, not, it is true, purple, but a costly garment, called KAzla 
.. . and especially also those whom they wish publicly and solemnly to declare innocent of some charge do they 
clothe in gorgeous apparel, and cause them to be led through the royal city’ (Grimm) ; references to the accounts of 
travellers are given. Cf. Gen. xli. 43; Esther vi. 11. or ! 

65. Chief Friends. There were evidently different grades among the King’s Friends, just as in an aristocracy ; 
Jonathan had already been made a Friend of the King (see v. 16). ‘ 

a captain, and governor of a province. ‘Srparnyds and pepiodpxns may be taken as equivalent to military and 
civil governor. . . . It specially deserves notice, that, in spite of Jonathan’s appointment as orpatnydés, a Syrian 
governor still continued to occupy the citadel of Jerusalem’ (Schirer). ; 

66. with peace and gladness. The rebuff which the Hellenistic Jews had received, and the honours which had 
been heaped upon Jonathan, occasioned him outward and inward peace. 

67. the one hundred and sixty-fifth year. 147 B.C. i ; 

Paonia. The second, seemed Nicator. Josephus (Avg. XIII. iv.2) adds further that he came with a large 
number of mercenary troops, brought to him by Lasthenes, a Cretan, and sailed to Cilicia. He had been living in 
exile in Crete since the war between his te ane Alexander began. 

68. returned unto Antioch. i.e. from Ptolemais. ; 

69. Apollonius. According to Polybius (xxxi. 21. 2), the foster-brother (cvvrpopos) of Demetrius I. Josephus 
(Antig. XIII. iv. 2) calls him ‘Apollonius Daus ’, i.e. belonging to the Dahae, a great Scythian people who led a nomad 
life over a large tract of country east of the Caspian Sea, still called Daghestan. 2 : 

Coelesyria. i.e. ‘hollow (koidn) Syria’, so called because it included, and was originally restricted to, the 
depression between the two Lebanons (cp. Joshua xi. 17 2230 nypa, ‘the valley of Lebanon *); but in the Greek 
seriod it included the whole of eastern Palestine ; Josephus (Azéig. XIV. 1v. 5) says that it stretched from ‘as far as the 
we Euphrates and Egypt’; it is in this extended sense in which the name is here used. It occurs for the first time 
in 1 Esdras ii. 17.. In the Roman period Coelesyria was again used in the restricted sense, as it was made a separate 
province. ; : ae 

nia. See note on iv. I5. na , . haha 
ee thy fathers ... As Apollonius is writing from Jamnia (Jabneel), i.e. from what was formerly Philistine 
territory he is probably referring to Israelite defeats at the hands of the Philistines ; the two most signal ae ay 
were the battle of Aphek, at which the Philistines captured the Ark (1 Sam. iv. 1-11), and the battle of Mount Gilboa, 
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be able to withstand the horse and such an host as this in the plain, where there is neither stone 
74 * nor flint’, nor (any) place? to flee unto’.’, Now when Jonathan heard the words of Apollonius, he 
was “moved in his mind*; and he chose out ten thousand men, ¥ and went forth from Jerusalem ; 
75 and Simon his brother met him for to help him. And he encamped against Joppa; and they of the 
city shut him ° out, because Apollonius (had) a garrison 4in Joppa‘; and they ® fought against it. 
76* And they of the city, being afraid, opened (the gates)", and Jonathan became master of Joppa. 
77 And (when) Apollonius heard (of this), he gathered # an army of three thousand horse, and a great 
host, and went to Azotus as though (intending) to journey on, but "at the same time moved 
78 forward / into the plain, because he had a multitude of horse, and relied on this. And he* pursued 
79 after him’ to Azotus, and the armies joined battle™. Now Apollonius had left a thousand horse 
80 “behind him”, hidden®; but Jonathan realized that there was an ambushment ? behind him?. And 
they surrounded his army, and cast (their)4 darts at the people from morning until *late in the 
81 afternoon”; but the people stood still, as Jonathan (had) commanded, while the (enemy’s) horses 
82 were wearying (themselves), And Simon drew forth his host, and joined battle with the phalanx — 
83 for the horsemen * were spent—and they were discomfited by him, tand fled. And the horsemen * 
were scattered in the plain‘; and they fled to Azotus, and entered into Beth-dagon, their idol’s tem- 
84 ple", to save themselves. And Jonathan burned Azotus, and the cities round about it, and took 
85 their spoils ;\"and the temple of Dagon, “and them that fled into it ¥, he burned with fire’. And 
they that had fallen * by the sword ®, with them that were burned, were about eight thousand men. 
86 And from thence Jonathan removed, and encamped against Askalon, and they of the city came forth 
87 to meet him with great pomp. And Jonathan, with them that were on his side, returned to Jerusalem, 
88 having many spoils. And Yit came to pass¥, when king Alexander heard these things, he honoured 
89 Jonathan yet more; and he sent unto him a buckle of gold, as the use is to give to such as are of 
the kindred of the kings ; moreover, he gave him Ekron and all the borders thereof for a possession. 
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when king Saul was slain (1 Sam. xxxi. 1-7). These were by no means, however, the only occasions on which the 
Israelites were defeated by the Philistines, and perhaps for this reason Josephus (Anézg. XIII. iv. 3) says that ‘these are 
the very men who ¢g/ways conquered thy progenitors’, though this, again, is a gross exaggeration, cp. e.g. 2 Sam. v. 
17-21, when David defeated them at the battle of Baal-perazim (2 Sam. viii. 1 ; I Chron. xviii. 1, &c.). 

ae neither stone nor flint. An exaggeration, to emphasize the contrast between the mountainous country and 
the plain. 

75- Joppa. The modern Jaffa, 33 miles from Jamnia; its chief importance lay in its harbour, which was the best, 
though not an ideal one, on the coast of Palestine; cp. 1 Macc. xii. 33, 34, xiii. II, XIV. 5, 34, xv. 28-30, 35; 2 Macc. 
xi. 3-7. 

77. Azotus. See note on iv. 15. 

but . . . moved forward. With the purpose of enticing Jonathan out, 
79. hidden. Lit. ‘in secret’, Josephus, more explicitly, ‘in a gully.’ 
80. realized. Lit. ‘knew’, presumably by means of spies. 
cast (their) darts. ‘Shot their arrows’ (Hebr. 7M 7, as in, e. g. 1 Sam. xx. 36). 

81. but the people stood still. This is explained by Josephus, who says that Jonathan commanded his army ‘to 
stand in a square battle array’; they covered themselves with their shields, against which the enemy hurled their 
missiles in*vain. 

82. Simon drew forth his host. Evidently having been held in reserve all this time. 

83. Beth-dagon. Dagon was one of the chief gods of the Philistines (cp. Judges xvi. 23, 24; 1 Sam. v. 1-5), whose 
worship they took over when they first entered into the land; his name occurs on the Tell-el-Amarna tablets, and has 
also been found inscribed on the walls of the temple of Mukair in southern Babylonia. Although it cannot be proved 
that Dagon was a fish-god, it is probable that this was the case, though Philo Byblius speaks of him as a corn-god 
(deriving the name from }37 ‘corn’, instead of 27 ‘ fish ys i 

84. the cities . . . Josephus, more correctly, ‘the villages about it,’ 

86. Askalon. One of the five chief cities of the Philistines (Joshua xiii. 3), lying on the coast between Ashdod and 
Gaza; the modern Askalin. 

88. he honoured ... yet more. zpooéOero dofdoa, a Hebraism (5 51D). 

89. a buckle of gold. Cp. xi. 58, xiv. 44; the golden buckle and the purple robe (see v. 21) were only worn by 
the most distinguished men of the kingdom, or by ‘ the kindred of the kings’. 

Ekron. The most northerly of the chief Philistine cities ; it lay between Ashdod and Jamnia towards the east : 
the modern Akir. i 
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XI. 1-19. Alliance between Ptolemy VI and Demetrius II, resulting in the down fall of 
Alexander Balas. Demetrius becomes king of Syria. 


dl: Ana the king of Egypt gathered together ’great forces?, as the sand which is by the sea shore 

(for multitude), ‘and many ships®, and sought to make himself master of Alexander’s kingdom by 

2 deceit, and to add it to his own kingdom. And he went forth into Syria with* words of peace; and 

they of the cities opened unto him (the gates), and met him, and king Alexander’s command was 

- 3 that they should meet him, because he was his father-in-law. Now when °Ptolemy entered into the 

4 eities*, he placed in each city’ his forces (@for) a garrison’. And when he came near to Azotus, they 

showed him the temple of Dagon (which had been) burned with fire, "and Azotus, (which) together 

with the suburbs thereof, had been pulled down, and the bodies scattered about, and them that had 

been burned, *whom he had burned: *in the war , for they had made heaps of them in his way}. 

5 And they told the king what things Jonathan had done, in order to cast blame on him; and the 

6 king’ held his peace. And Jonathan met the king™ “with pomp" at Joppa, and they saluted one 

7 another, and they slept there. °And Jonathan went with the king® as far as the river ?that is called? 
Eleutherus, and returned to Jerusalem. 

8 But king Ptolemy made himself master of the cities upon the sea coast, unto Seleucia 4which is by 

9 the sea‘, and he devised evil devices concerning Alexander. And he sent ambassadors unto king 

Demetrius, saying: ‘Let us make a covenant with one another, and I will give thee (to wife) my 

10 daughter whom Alexander hath, and thou shalt reign over thy father’s kingdom; for I have repented 

11 that I gave my daughter unto him, for he sought to slay me.’ ‘But he cast blame on him (thus), 

12 because he coveted his kingdom’. And taking his daughter (from Alexander), he gave her to 

13 Demetrius, and *was estranged from Alexander‘, and their enmity became manifest. And Ptolemy 
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XI. 1. the king of Egypt. Ptolemy VI, Philometer, cp. x. 51. 

as 4 sand, .. For this frequently used O.T. metaphor cp. Joshua xi. 4; Judges xvil. 12; 1 Sam. xiii. 5, 
VIII CC 

by deceit. Cp., on the other hand, Josephus (Azzig. XIII. iv. 1), according to whose account Ptolemy came in 
perfect good faith. 

4. the suburbs thereof. Cp. xi. 61. 

5. held his peace. So as not to commit himself either for or against Jonathan. 

6. met the king. Cp. x. 86, where cuvdyrnois is used in the sense of a meeting for the purpose of submitting 
oneself (Kautzsch) ; the verb here used is ovvavray, cp. Gen. xlvi, 28 (Sept.) where this verb is used in the sense of 

_ meeting some one with the purpose of showing honour to him (Jacob sending Judah to Joseph). 

7, Eleutherus. The modern Wahr al-Kebdir, the most important river in Phoenicia; it rises in the Lebanon and 
reaches the sea a little north of Arka; Jonathan therefore accompanied Ptolemy for a considerable distance. 
Burckardt (Zvavels in Syria and the Holy Land, p. 161) says: ‘It is a large torrent, dangerous at this period of the 
year (March) from its rapidity. The Hamah caravans have been known to remain encamped on its banks for weeks 
together, without being able to cross it.’ 

8. Seleucia which is by the sea. Five miles north of the spot where the Orontes flows into the sea; one of the 
four most important cities of northern Syria; the port of Antioch, which was sixteen miles distant ; it was founded by 
Seleucus I Nicator (reigned 312-280 B.C.), the founder of many cities. Mentioned in connexion with the missionary 
journey of Paul and Barnabas, Acts xiii. 4. 

9. sent ... unto king Demetrius. He was presumably in Cilicia; cp. x. 67, and v. 14, where it is said that the 
people of Cilicia had revolted against Alexander. 
10. for he sought to slay me. The occasion of this is not mentioned in our book; the author was biassed in 

favour of Alexander because of the friendship between him and Jonathan; but Diodorus does not refer to it either, he 
says that Ptolemy only turned against Alexander when he realized what a hopeless weakling he was (cp. Grimm). 
On the other hand, Josephus refers to the occurrence in a circumstantial manner (Aig. XIII. iv.6): ‘But as Ptolemy 
was at Ptolemais, he was very near to a most unexpected destruction, for a treacherous design was laid for his life by 
Alexander, by means of Ammonius, who was his friend; and as the treachery was very plain, Ptolemy wrote to 
Alexander, and required of him that he should bring Ammonius to condign punishment, informing him what snares 
had been laid for him by Ammonius, and desiring that he might be accordingly punished for it. But when Alexander 
did not comply with his demands, he perceived that it was he himself who had laid the design.’ It is difficult to 
believe that there was not some truth in Ptolemy’s allegation. ; 

11. because he coveted ... This can scarcely have been the case originally, otherwise why should he have 
given his daughter in marriage to Alexander? A pretext for quarrelling could easily have been found if, in the first 
instance, Ptolemy had intended to seize the kingdom. It seems more likely that it was the proof of Alexander’s 
enmity which was the reason of Ptolemy’s determination to wrest the kingdom from him. 
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entered into Antioch, and put on himself the diadem of Asia; so he (now) had put two diadems 

upon his head, the diadem of Egypt and that of Asia. 
14 _ But king Alexander was in Cilicia at that season, tbecause they of those parts were in revolt*. 
13 And Alexander heard of it, and he came against him in war; and Ptolemy led forth" (his host)’, and_ 
16 met him with a strong force,and put him to flight. And Alexander fled into Arabia, “that he might 
17 be sheltered there; but king Ptolemy was exalted™. And Zabdiel the Arabian took off Alexander's 
18 head, and sent it to Ptolemy. And king Ptolemy died the third day (after); and they that were in 
19 his strongholds were slain *by them that dwelt in the strongholds*. And Demetrius became king 

in the one hundred and sixty-seventh year. 


XI. 20-37. Fonathan secures the favour of Demetrius IT. 


20 In those days Jonathan gathered together them of Judaea® to take the citadel that was in 

21 Jerusalem ; and he made many engines (of war) against it. And “certain ones that hated their® own 

nation’, men that transgressed the Law, went unto the king, and reported unto him? that Jonathan 

22 was besieging the citadel. And (when) he heard it he was angered ; but immediately on hearing it° 

he set forth, and came to Ptolemais, and wrote unto Jonathan that he should not besiege it‘, and that 

23 he should meet him and speak with him at Ptolemais with all speed. But when Jonathan heard (this), 

he commanded (that the citadel should continue) to be besieged ; and he chose (certain) of the elders 

24 of Israel and of the priests® and put himself in peril, and taking silver and gold and raiment, and 

25 divers presents besides, went to Ptolemais unto the king. And he found favour in his sight. And 

26 certain lawless men of them that were of the nation made complaints against him; but the king did 

unto him even as his predecessors had done unto him‘, and exalted him in the sight of all his Friends, 

27 and confirmed him in the high-priesthood, and whatsoever other honours he had before, and gave 

28 him pre-eminence among his Chief Friends. And Jonathan requested of the king, that he would make 

Judaea’ and the three provinces of the country of Samariai free from tribute; and he* promised him 

29 ‘three hundred! talents. And the king consented, and wrote letters unto Jonathan concerning all these 
things after this manner: 

30, 31 ‘King Demetrius unto (his) brother Jonathan and unto the nation of the Jews, greeting ; The copy 

of the letter which we wrote unto Lasthenes our™ kinsman concerning you, we have written also unto 

32, 33 you, that ye may see (it). King Demetrius unto Lasthenes (his) father, greeting ; We have determined 
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13. ... entered into Antioch. Cp. Diodorus (quoted by Knabenbauer), who says that Hierax and Diodotus, 
who had been left in charge of Antioch by Alexander, gave up his cause as hopeless, and induced the people of 
Antioch to offer the crown and kingdom to Ptolemy. 

Asia. Not the Roman province of this name, which was formed in 133 B.C., and included Mysia, Lysia, Caria, 
the western part of Phrygia, together with the Dorian, Ionian, and Aeolian coast-cities, with the islands lying off the 
coast (Ramsay, in YDB, s.v.); nor the continent; but the Asia as understood after it had been reduced about 
285 B.C., and when the name Asia was ‘restricted to the coast-cities and the lower valleys of the Maeander, Cayster 
Hermus, and Caicus’ (Ramsay). : § 

15. and met him. According to Strabo, Ptolemy attacked Alexander at the river Oenoparas, on the plains of 
Antioch (Schiirer, of. cit. i. 1, p. 244). Josephus says that Ptolemy was accompanied by Demetrius. 

17. Zabdiel. ‘A prince among the Arabians’ (Josephus). The name occurs on a Palmyrene inscription (A.D. 155) 
in the form Zabd-ila (Waddington, /uscriptions grecques et latines dela S rie 2590; cp. G. A. Cooke, North Semitic 
Inscriptions, p. 272). 
ar ra a the panty day nee vee ee XIII. iv. 8) says that Ptolemy was thrown from his horse in 
the battle, and wounded in the hea is enemies; he was unconscious for four days, but partiall rer 
fifth, and died ‘a little while after’. ; oi wir Cama oP 

they that were in his strongholds. Cp. v. 3. 

19. the one hundred and sixty-seventh year. i.e. 14 5 B.C. 

21. men that transgressed ... Ason several other occasions, it was the renegades of their own race who were 
the worst enemies of the Jewish leaders. 

24. he found favour in his sight. For the Greek phrase cp. Sept. of Gen. vi. 8, xviii. 3, xxx. 27. 

26. as his predecessors had done... Cp. x. 6, 18-20, 25 ff., 61-65. 

27. confirmed him in the high priesthood. Cp. x. 20. 

28. the three provinces ... Cp. x. 30, and especially xi. 34; these provinces had been taken from Samaria ; 
the reading kai rv Zapapirny, though supported by all MSS. and Versions, cannot be right, see crit. note. 

29. after this manner. With the Greek cp. 2 Macc. i. 24. 

30. unto (his) brother. Cp. x. 18, 25. 

31. Lasthenes our kinsman. Cp. Josephus (Av/ig. XIII. iv. 3), where it is said that it was Lasthenes, the Cretan 
who brought a great number of mercenary soldiers to Demetrius. ‘Kinsman ’, like ‘brother’ in v. 30 "is a title of 
honour ; the same is the case with ‘father’ in the next verse; cp. Anézg. XII. iii. 4, where Antiochus III addresses 
Zeuxis, the general of his forces and his ‘intimate friend ”, as ‘father’. 
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I MACCABEES 11. 33-42 


to do good to the nation of the Jews, who are our friends, and observe what is just toward us, because 
34 of their good will toward us. We have confirmed unto them, therefore, the districts of Judaea, and 
the three governments of Aphaerema”, and Lydda, and Ramathaim—(these) were added unto Judaea 
from the country of Samaria—and all things appertaining unto them, for all such as do sacrifice in 
Jerusalem, instead of the king’s® dues which the king received of them yearly aforetime from the 
35 produce of the land and the fruits of trees. And as for the other things which appertain unto us, 
P4from henceforth 4, of the tenths and the tolls ‘that appertain to us", Sand the saltpits, and the crowns 
36 that appertain to us?, all these we will bestow upon them’, ‘And not one of these things shall be 
37 annulled from this time forth and for ever. Now therefore be careful to make a copy of these things, 


and let it be given unto Jonathan, and let it be set upon the holy mount in a fitting “and conspicuous 
place’ 


XI. 38-53. Fonathan assists Demetrius in opposing Tryphon. 


38 And (when) king Demetrius saw that the land was quiet before him, ‘and that no resistance was 
made to him’, he sent away all his forces, each man to his own place,—except the “foreign forces”, 
which he had raised from the isles of the Gentiles—and (therefore) all the forces *of his fathers* 

39 were inimically disposed towards him. Now Tryphon was of those who aforetime had been of 
Alexander’s part, and he saw that all the forces murmured against Demetrius, and he went to 

40 Imalkue¥ the Arabian, who was nourishing up Antiochus, the young child *of Alexander’, *and 
pressed sore upon him that he should deliver him unto him*, that he might reign” in his father’s 
stead; and he®’ told him all that Demetrius had done, and the hatred wherewith his forces hated 
him ; and he abode there many days. 

4r And Jonathan sent? unto king Demetrius, that he should cast out of Jerusalem them of the citadel, 

42 and them that were in the strongholds; for they fought against Israel continually*. And Demetrius 
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34. Aphaerema. i.e. Ephraim (2 Sam. xiii. 23), or Ephron (2 Chron. xiii. 9) ; according to Josephus (e//. Jud. 
IV. ix. 9) it lay not far from Bethel, ‘. . . he took Bethel and Ephraim, two small cities.’ Cp. also John xi. 54 (see 
further, Robinson, Researches in Palestine, ili, pp. 67 ff.). 

Lydda. Lod in Hebr., afterwards called Diospolis, the modern Ludd; between Joppa and Jerusalem ; one of the 
toparchies of Judaea, according to Josephus (Bed/. Lud. II. xx. 4). 

Ramathaim. Cp. 1 Sam. i. 1, where it is called Ramathaim Zophim (but see Driver, Notes on the Hebrew Text 
of the Books of Sam., in loc.), and located on Mount Ephraim; the usual form of the name is a-Ramah (‘the 
height’), which is, however, to be differentiated from the Ramah belonging to the tribe of Benjamin, nearer Jerusalem. 
It is probably to be identified with the modern Bedt Rima, north-east of, Lydda, in the neighbourhood of Thamna ; 
this agrees with the accounts of Eusebius and Jerome (see Schiirer, of. cz¢. 1. I, p. 246). 

from the country of Samaria. Cp. x. 30, xi. 28. 

as do sacrifice in... i.e. the privilege is for the orthodox Jews ; the ‘transgressors of the Law’, as well as the 
Samaritans living in the three provinces, are excluded. : : iors 

instead of ... The text is clearly not in order, something having dropped out ; in Josephus (Az/zg. XIII. iv. 9) 
it says: ‘I remit to them the three provinces .. . as also what the kings, my predecessors, received from those that 
offered sacrifices in Jerusalem, and what are due from the fruits of the earth, and of the trees, and whatever else 
belongs tous .. .’5 cp. x. 29-31. 

35. See notes on x. 29, 30. ; ; : 

all these ... It is noteworthy that there is no mention about the siege of the citadel in Jerusalem (vv. 20-23) ; 
presumably the siege was raised in consideration of all these concessions ; the Syrian garrison, therefore, still remained 
in possession. age . 

Ts . On tables of brass, cp. vill. 22. ; j 

38. Te tereipn FOLCES aces om ... From Crete and from the other islands (Josephus), i.e. of the Grecian 
Archipelago. : : ‘ : 

were inimically disposed. The real reason for this was their loss of pay ; Josephus (Amézg. XIII. iv. 9) says 
that the kings before this used to give pay to the soldiers in time of peace, ‘that they might have their goodwill, and 
that they might be fully prepared to undergo the difficulties of war, when any occasion should require it.’ This 
short-sightedness of Demetrius is only to be explained by the natural slothfulness which seems to have been 
characteristic of him; cp. Justin. xxxvi. I. 1, 9, referred to by Grimm. ; ee 

39. Tryphon. ‘Diodotus, who was also called Trypho, an Apamaean by birth, a commander of Alexander’s 
forces’ (Josephus). : 

eee a Arabian. On a Palmyrene inscription (A.D. 162) the name Maliku (129) occurs (de Vogiié, La 
Syrie Centrale, 9); on another of later date (A.D. 242) we have Zadbdila the son of Maliku, the son of Matku, os 
v. 17 (Vogiié, 15; cp. G. A. Cooke, of. cit., pp. 276, 278). In Josephus the form is Malchus, so also the Syriac Rg 
one Latin Version. Schiirer (of. cit. i. 1. 247) refers to Noldeke, in Euting’s Madatdaische Inschrifien, p. 74, where 


a Palmyrene inscription is given in which the name 1050 (= Imalku) occurs; Diodorus gives lamblichus, which 


ing else than 1290”. 
Set he twa cast out... Nothing could better illustrate the broken power of the Seleucidae, and 


the way in which Jonathan was able, in consequence, to draw advantage from it. 
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I< MACCABEES: 11. 42-63 


sent unto Jonathan, saying: ‘I will not only do this for thee and thy nation, but I will greatly honour 
43 thee and thy nation‘, if I find favourable occasion. Now therefore thou shalt do well, if thou send me 
44 men who shall fight for me; for all my forces are revolted.’ And Jonathan sent him# three thousand 
valiant men unto Antioch. And they came unto the king; and the king” was glad at their coming. 
45 And they of the city gathered themselves together ‘into the midst of the city', to the number of a 
46 hundred and twenty thousand men; and they were minded to slay the king’, And the king fled 
into the palace, and they * of the city® seized !1the thoroughfares of the city', and began to fight. 
47 And the king called the Jews to (his) aid™, and they were gathered together unto him “all at once"; 
and they dispersed themselves °in the city°; and they slew that day to the number of a hundred 
49 thousand. And they set the city on fire,and got many spoils ? that day ”, and saved the king. And 
(when) they of the city saw that the Jews had made themselves masters of the city 4"as they would 4, 
59 they waxed faint in their hearts *, and cried out to the king with® supplication, saying: ‘ Give us (thy) 
51 right hand, and let the Jews cease from fighting against us and the city.’ And they cast away their 
arms ', and made peace. And the Jews "were glorified in the sight of the king, and before all that 
52 were in his kingdom"; and they™ returned to Jerusalem, having many spoils. And (when) king* 
53 Demetrius was seated on his throne of his kingdom (again), and the land was quiet before him, he 
lied in all that he had spoken, and estranged himself from Jonathan and recompensed (him) not 
(¥ according to)” the benefits with which he (had promised to) recompense him’; but he afflicted 
him sore. 


XI. 54-74. Lriendship between Fonathan and Antiochus VI, 


7 


55 Put ona diadem. And there were gathered unto him all the forces which Demetrius had sent away 
56 in disgrace ; and they fought against him, and he® fled, »and was° put to rout’, ¢And Tryphon 
57 took the elephants’, and became master of Antioch. And the young Antiochus wrote unto 
Jonathan, saying: ‘I confirm unto thee the high-priesthood, and appoint thee over the four govern- 
58 ments, and to be one of the king’s Friends. And he sent unto him golden vessels and furniture for 
the table, and gave him leave to drink in golden vessels, and to be clothed in purple, and to have 
59 a golden buckle. And his brother Simon he made governor (over the district) from the Ladder of 
60 Tyre unto the borders of Egypt. And Jonathan went forth, and took his journey beyond the river, 
and through the cities; and all the forces of Syria gathered themselves unto him for to be his 
61 confederates. And he came to Askalon, and they of the city met him honourably. And he 
departed thence to Gaza, and they of Gaza shut him out; and he lay siege unto it, °and burned the 
62 suburbs thereof with fire*, and spoiled them. And they of Gaza made request unto Jonathan, and 
he gave them his right hand, and took the sons of their princes for hostages, and sent them away to. 
Jerusalem. And he passed through the country as far as Damascus. 
63 And Jonathan heard‘ that Demetrius’ princes were come to Kedesh, which is in Galilee, with 


54 Now after this Tryphon returned, and with him the young child Antiochus ; and he reigned, and 
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43. all my forces are revolted. According to Josephus (Amzrg. XIII. v. 3), the inhabitants of Antioch revolted 
but all the troops which Demetrius had not dismissed (see v. 38) remained faithful to him; ‘he took the mercenar 
soldiers which he had with him . . . and assaulted the Antiochians.’ a 

45. ahundred and... This is an evident exaggeration, so too the number of the slain, v, 47. 

48. they set the city on fire. Josephus adds that the houses were close together, and mostly built of wood. 

49. they waxed faint in their hearts. For the Greek cp. Isa. vii. 4, Sept. (Grimm). 

53. afflicted him sore. Josephus, more specifically, says that ‘he threatened that he would make war upon him 
unless he would pay all the tribute which the Jewish nation owed to the first kings’ (i.e. of Syria) 

57. the four governments. i.e. Judaea and the three governments mentioned in v. 34. 


58. clothed in purple, . . . golden buckle. See notes on x. 20, 62, 89. 
‘ 59. the Ladder of Tyre. Cp. Josephus (Bell. Jud. 11. x. 2), who says it is a high hill, a hundred stadia north of 
tolemais, ; 


60. beyond the river. zépay 10d rorauod = IAIN VAY, i.e. the territory this side of the Euph i 
et ( phrates from the point 
of view of the Israelites, that side of the Euphrates from the point of view of the Babylonians (cp. I Kings v. a the 
reference here is, therefore, to Syria; cp. the words in this verse, ‘all the forces of Syria gathered themselves unto him g 
Askalon. See note on x. 86. : 
61. Gaza. The southernmost of the five chief Philistine cities, the modern Ghuzzeh. 
62. Damascus. The modern Esh-Sham ; it lies 120 miles north-east of Jerusalem, and 200 miles south of Antioch. 
63. Kedesh. Cp. Joshua xxi. 32; Judges iv. 6, 11; situated on the northern frontier of Palestine, among the 
mountains of Naphtali. Josephus speaks of it as belonging to the Tyrians (Bel/. Jud. 11. xviii. 1 IV. ii. 3)5 it still 
retains its ancient name. ; Bi 
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64 a great host, with the object of hindering him from his purpose; and he went to meet them, but 
65 Simon his brother he left in the country. And Simon encamped against® Bethsura, and fought 
66 against it many days, and shut it" up; and they made request to him that he would give them his 

right hand, and he gave it to them; but he put them out from thence, and took possession of the 
67 city, and set a garrison over it. And Jonathan and his army encamped at the water ‘of Gennesar i, 
68 and early in the morning they got them to the plain of Hazor*. And, behold, an army of strangers 

met him’ in the plain, and they laid an ambush for him ™in the mountains, but they themselves met 
69 (him) * face to face. But they that lay in ambush ™ rose out of their places, and joined battle; and 
yo all they that were of Jonathan’s side fled; not one of them was left, except Mattathias the son of 
71 Absalom, and Judas the son of Chalphi, captains of the forces. And Jonathan rent his clothes, and 
72 put earth upon his head, and prayed. And he turned again unto them in battle, and put them to 
73 rout, and they fled. And (when) they of his side who were fleeing saw it, they returned unto him, 
74, and pursued (them) with him unto Kedesh to their camp; and they encamped there. And there 


fell of the strangers °on that day°® about three thousand men. And Jonathan returned unto 
Jerusalem. 


XII. 1-38. Fonathan renews his alliance with Rome, and enters into a league with the 
Spartans. He defeats the followers of Demetrius. 


12: And Jonathan saw that the time served him, and he chose men, and sent them to Rome, to confirm 
2 and renew the friendship that they had with them. * And to the Spartans, and to other places, he 

3 sent letters after the same manner®. And they ? went unto Rome, and” entered into the senate 
house, and said: ‘Jonathan the high-priest, and the nation of the Jews, have sent us, to renew for 

4 them the friendship and the confederacy, as in former time®.’ And they gave them letters unto (the 
governors) of every place, that they should bring them on their way to the land of Judah in peace. 

s, 6 And this is the copy of the letter which Jonathan wrote to the Spartans: ‘ Jonathan the high-priest 4, 
and the Council °of the nation °, and the priests, and the rest of the people of the Jews, unto their 

7 brethren the Spartans, greeting ! Even before this time were letters sent unto Onias the high-priest 
from Areios', who was reigning among you, (to the effect) that ye are our brethren, as the copy 

g (here) underwritten showeth. And Onias treated honourably % the man that was sent 8, and received " 

9 the letters, wherein declaration was made of confederacy and friendship, Therefore we also—albeit 
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his purpose. i.e. of helping Antiochus. 
65. Bethsura. See note on iv. 29. ane 
67. the water of Gennesar. i.e. the lake of Gennesareth ; the name occurs here for the first time. 
the plain of Hazor. Cp. Joshua xi. 1, xii. 19, xix. 36; Judges iv. 2; I Sam. xi. 9; I Kings ix. 15 ; Josephus 
(Antig. V. vy. 1) says it was near the lake Semechonitis, or Merom; it lay, therefore, right in the north of Palestine. 
74. three thousand. Josephus says two thousand (Anizg, XIII. v. 8). 


XII. 1. he chose men. i.e. Numenius and Antipater, see v. 16, xiv. 22. 

to confirm ... Cp. viii. 17 ff. ; 

2. and to other places. It is not specified either in this book or in Josephus what these ‘ other places’ were. 

6. the Council of the nation. This Gerousia is mentioned as being already in existence in the time of Antiochus 
the Great (cp. Josephus, Avtig. XII. iii. 3); the earliest reference to it is, however, 2 Chron. xix. 8. It developed later 
into the Sanhedrin, a name which occurs for the first time in the reign of Hyrcanus II (cp. Avtig. XIV. ix. 4). The 
head of this Council was the high-priest, as the head also of the State ; it exercised judicial and administrative 
functions (cp. I Macc. xiv. 20). The measure of its authority varied according to the amount of autonomy granted by 
the suzerain power ; but its moral influence over the Jews, whether in the Dispersion or in Palestine, was always 
very considerable. : . yp. F 

the rest of the people. 6 Aourds Sjpos; Grimm pointedly remarks that it is probably not without a purpose 
that the Greek translator of this book almost invariably restricts the use of the word djpos to documents sent to or 
received from a foreign nation (viii. 29, xiv. 20, 25, xv. 17); his object in doing so is to place on record the fact that the 

wish people is one that is free and independent. ? : j 
Galas: The first of the name, son sae (Antig. XI. viii. 7) or Jaddua (Neh. xii. 11), father of the high-priest 
Simon I, the Just. There is great uncertainty as to his date, some scholars putting it at about 320-300 B.C., while 
others contend for some fifty years later; others, again, place it between these two extremes. 

Areios. The first of the name, who reigned over the Spartans 309-265 B.C. This is the correct form of the 
name Areus. All Greek MSS. wrongly read Dareios (see crit. note). That Areios 1s the right reading a Bn Be me 
Josephus ; the form Oniares occurs in v. 20; Cod & reads there ovaapns (= Ong Apns). The Old Latin Version alone 
has preserved the right reading. ; ; 

8. the man that was sent. Named Demoteles, according to Josephus (Amtig. XIII. v. 8). 
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I*MACCABEES 12. 10-33 


10 we need none of these things, having for our comfort the holy books which are in our hands—have 
assayed to send that we might renew our brotherhood ¥ and friendship* with you, to the end that we 
should not become estranged from you altogether; for long time is passed since ye sent unto us. 

11! We therefore at all times without ceasing, both at our feasts, and on other convenient days, do 
remember you in the sacrifices which we offer, and in our prayers, as it is right and meet to. be 

12, 13 mindful of brethren; and, moreover, we are glad for your glory’ But as for ourselves, many 
™ afflictions and many wars™ have encompassed us, "and the kings that are round about us have 

14 fought against us". We were not minded, however, to be troublesome to you, or to the rest of our 

15 confederates ° and friends, in these wars ; for we have the help that is from heaven ? to help us”, and 

16 we have been delivered from our enemies, and our enemies® have been humiliated. We chose, 
therefore, Numenius the son of Antiochus, and Antipater the son of Jason, and have sent (them) 
unto the Romans, to renew the friendship that we had ' with them’, Sand the formert confederacy *. 

17 We commanded them, therefore, to go also unto you, and to salute you, and to deliver you our letters 

18 concerning the renewing " (of friendship) and" of our’ brotherhood. And now ye shall dow well if 

19 ye give us an answer thereto.’ And this is the copy of the letters * which they¥ sent* to Onias: 

20, 21 ‘ Areios’, king of the Spartans, to Onias, the chief priest, greeting! *It hath been found in writing, 
concerning the Spartans and the Jews, that they are brethren, and that they are of the stock” of 

22 Abraham ; and now, since these things have come to our knowledge, ye shall do well to write unto us 

23 of your prosperity. And we, moreover, do write on our part to you®%, that your cattle and goods 

are ours, “and ours are yours. We do command, therefore, that they? make report unto you on 
this wise °.’ 
4 And Jonathan heard that Demetrius’ princes were returned to fight against him with a greater 
5 force than afore, so he removed from Jerusalem, and met them in the country of Hamath; for he 
6 gave them no respite to set foot in his country. And he sent spies into their® camp; and they 
returned, and reported unto him that in such and such a way they had planned to fall upon him by 
27 night. But as soon as the sun was down, Jonathan commanded his men to watch, and to be in arms, 
that all the night long they might be ready for battle ; and he sent forth sentinels (and placed them) 
28 round about the camp. But (when) the adversaries heard that Jonathan and his men‘ were ready 
for battle, they were afraid and trembled in their heart; and they kindled fires in their camp, and 
29 departed’. But Jonathan and his men knew it not till morning; for they saw the fires burning. 
3° And Jonathan * pursued after them, but did not overtake them; ‘for they had gone over the river 
31 Eleutherus. And Jonathan turned aside (and fought) against the Arabians, who are called Gaba- 
32 daeans, and smote them’, and took their spoils. And he set out from thence, and came to Damas- 
cus. * and took his journey through all the country. 
33 And Simon went forth*, and took his journey as far as Askalon, and the strongholds that were 
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g. the holy books. Cp. i. 56, 57, iii. 48. 

15. we have been delivered ... Cp. iii. 18 ff., iv. 30 ff., &c. 

21. concerning the Spartans and the Jews... ‘The fiction of a relationship between the Jews and the 
Spartans, which constituted the motive for the Spartans to write their letter (i Macc. xii. 6, 7, 21, cp. 2 Macc. v. 9) 
was not unheara of during the era of Hellenism. Freudenthal, Alexander Polyhistor, p. 29, note, refers in illustration 
and for proof to Stephen of Byzantium under the word "Iovdaia . . . ds KNavdws "IovAvos amd OdSalov Smrdprov éevos ek 
OnBys pera Atovioov earparevkéros. Ina decree of the Pergamenes (Josephus, Azéig. X1V. xviii. 22) there is also mention 
of a relation between the Jews and the Pergamenes’ (Schiirer, op. ctt. i. 1. 251). On the other hand, as S. A. Cook 
and W. J. Woodhouse (ZB 4744) contend: ‘ There is no reason to doubt the fact of diplomatic relations with Sparta 
having been set on foot by Jonathan. For Sparta was too obscure at the time to have suggested itself to a forger 
eager to magnify his hero by inventions of the kind. Again, the incident leads to no result in the sequel; the reverse 
would have tended to throw doubt upon the entire episode.’ The probability is that while the details can scarcely be 
regarded as historical, the broad fact of diplomatic relations of some kind between the Jews and the Spartans is to be 
accepted as true (see further, /z¢v.§ 7). The Greek legend of the Spartans having been descended from the Phoenicians 
may not have been without influence upon the subject (see, further, Stade, Geschichte des Volkes Lsrael, ii, pp. 372 f.). 
Grimm’s important pages (187-191) should, however, also be consulted; while not prepared to accept ‘the copy in 
1 Macc. as representing the original document, he holds that since diplomatic relationships were in existence between 
the ee es oe oe some ns must have been exchanged. 

24. And Jonathan heard... € narrative, interrupted by vv. 1-23, is now taken i 

25. Hamath. On the Orontes; the modern Hamah. Ce Nee xiii. mn Foal Kings caERin tee 

30. Eleutherus. See note on xi. 7. ; 
aL ppmenicr acca eitund the small tract of land, about eight miles north of Damascus, now called Zaddini. 

33. Askalon ... Joppa. See notes on x. 75, 86. 
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I MACCABEES 12. 34-53 


34 near unto it. And he turned aside to Joppa, and took possession of it, for he had heard that they 
a ae to deliver the stronghold unto the men of Demetrius; and he placed a garrison there 
o keep it. 

35 And Jonathan returned, and called the elders of the people together; and he took counsel with 

36 them to build strongholds in Judaea, and to make the walls of Jerusalem higher, and to raise a great 
mound between the citadel and the city, !for to separate it from the city', ™so that it might be 

37 isolated™, "that they (within it) might neither buy nor (they without) sell". And they were 
gathered together to build (the city)°; and (a part of) the wall by the brook that is on the east side 

38 had fallen down, and ” he repaired that which is called Chaphenatha”. And Simon also built Adida 
in the plain country, and made it 4 strong, "and set up gates *and bars*®. 


XII. 39-53. The capture of Fonathan through treachery. 


39 And Tryphon sought to reign over Asia and to put on himself the diadem, and to stretch forth 
40 his hand against Antiochus the king*. And he was afraid Jest haply Jonathan should not suffer 
him (to do so), “and lest he should fight against him"; so he ‘sought a way” how’ to take him, 
41 *that he might destroy him*. And he ¥ removed, and came’ to Bethshan. *And Jonathan came 
42 forth” *to meet him®* with forty thousand men chosen for battle, and came to Bethshan. And 
(when) Tryphon saw that he came with a great host, he was afraid to stretch forth his hand against 
43 him; and he received him honourably, and commended him unto all his Friends, »°¢and gave him 
gifts4, and commanded his Friends” and his forces to be obedient unto him, °as unto himself*°. 
44 And he said unto Jonathan: ‘ Why hast thou put all this people to trouble, seeing there is no war 
45 betwixt us? And now, send them away to their homes, but choose for thyself a few men who shall 
be with thee, and come thou with me to Ptolemais, and I will give it up to thee, ‘ and the rest of the 
strongholds and the rest of the forces, and all the (king’s) officers; then I will return and depart ; for, 
46 for this cause did I come‘. And he trusted him and did even as he said, and™ sent away his 
47 forces, and they departed into the land of Judah. But he reserved to himself three thousand men, 
48 two thousand ‘of whom: he left in Galilee, but one thousand went with him. But when Jonathan 
had entered into Ptolemais, * they of Ptolemais shut the gates, and* took him; and all they that 
49 had come with him they slew with the sword. And Tryphon sent forces and horsemen into Galilee, 
so !and™ into the great plain!, to destroy all Jonathan’s men. And they perceived that he was taken 
and had perished, and they that were with him ; nevertheless they encouraged one another, and went 
51 on their way close together, ready for war. And (when) they that were following (upon them) saw 
52 that they were ready (to fight) for their lives, they turned back again. And they all came in peace 
to the land of Judah, and they mourned for Jonathan and them that were with him, *and they were 
53 sore afraid. And all° Israel mourned with a great mourning. And all the Gentiles that were 
round about them sought to destroy them utterly, for they said: ‘They have not ?a man? (that is) 
leader and (who will) help (them) ; 4now therefore let us fight against them 4,-and take away their 
memorial from among men.’ 
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37. the brook that ... i.e. the Kidron. : avd 
Chaphenatha. The meaning of this word is unknown; it does not occur elsewhere ; Josephus does not mention it. 

38. Adida. The Chadid of Ezra ii. 33; Neh. vii. 37, xi. 34, four miles east of Lydda ; Josephus (Antig. XIII. vi. 5) 

says it is ‘upon an hill, and beneath it lie the plains of Judaea’. The modern e/-Chadite. 
the plain country. Sed7\d = the lowland region west of the mountainous country of Judaea. 

4o. Bethshan. See note on v. 52. : P ’ 

41. with forty thousand men. The number shows how Jonathan’s power and influence had increased ; it was 
not without reason that Tryphon recognized Jonathan’s power to hinder him in his designs (cp. v. 40). Josephus 
(Anizg. XIII. vi. 1) says that the reason why Jonathan came with such a large army was because he expected to be 
attacked by Tryphon. ; f * : 

43. commended. For this sense of auviotnpe cp. 2 Macc. iv. 24; Wisd. vii. 14; Rom. xvi. 1; 2 Cor. x. 18; for 
further references see Schleusner s.v. 

. the great plain. See note on v. 52. 

a had orsbed But see xiii. 23, cen it was natural to suppose that he had been murdered. 

52, they mourned ... Cp. ix. 20, xiii. 26; émévOnoev ... mévOos peya, a Hebraism. é yk 

53. They have not... Both the rival kings were now at enmity with the Jews ; hitherto the Jewish leader ha 
always managed to have the support of one or other of the claimants to the throne. 

let us fight against them. This intention does not appear to have been carried out. 
.., take away their memorial... Cp. ill. 35, Ecclus. x. 17. 
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I MACCABEES 18. 1-20 


SIMON MACCABAEUS XIII. 1—XVI. 24. 
XIII. 1-11. Szs0n elected leader. 


131 And Simon heard that Tryphon had gathered together a numerous host to come into the land of 


2 Judah, and destroy it utterly. And he saw that the people were troubled ? and (were) in great fear ; 
3 so he went up to Jerusalem, and gathered the people together, and encouraged them, and said unto . 
them: ‘Ye yourselves know what things I, and my brethren, and my father’s house, have * done for 
4 the “laws and the sanctuary 4, and the battles °and the distresses ° which we have seen ‘ ; by reason 
5 whereof all my brethren have perished for Israel’s sake, and I alone am left; And now be it far from 
me that I should spare my own life in any time of affliction; * for I am not better than my brethren 8, 
6 Howbeit I will take vengeance for my nation, and for the sanctuary, and for our » wives and » children ; 
7 because all‘ the Gentiles are gathered together to destroy us * of very hatred*.’ And the spirit of 
8 the people, 'as soon as! they heard these™ words, revived. ™ And they answered with.a loud voice, 
9 saying: ‘ Thou art our leader instead of Judas and Jonathan thy brethren®. Fight thou ? our war?, 
to and all that thou shalt say unto us, that will we do” And he4 gathered together all the men of war, 
tr and made haste to finish the walls of Jerusalem, and fortified it round about. And he sent Jonathan 
the son of Absalom, and with him a great host, to Joppa; and he cast out them that were therein, 
and abode there? § in it §. 


XIII, 12-24. Simon defeats Tryphon. 


12 And Tryphon removed from Ptolemais with a mighty host to enter into the land of Judah ; and 
14 Jonathan was with him in ward. But Simon encamped at Adida, tover against the plaint. And 
(when) Tryphon knew that Simon was risen up instead of his brother Jonathan", and meant to join 
15 battle with him, he sent ambassadors unto him, saying: ‘It is for the money which Jonathan thy 
brother owed unto the king’s treasure, ¥ by reason of the offices which he had Y, that we hold him fast. 
16 And now send a hundred talents of silver, and two of his sons (as) hostages, that when he is set at 
17 liberty he may not revolt from us,—and we will set him at liberty.” And Simon knew ™ that they 
spake * unto him * deceitfully, but sent the money and the children, lest peradventure he should bring 
18 upon himself great hatred on the part of the people’, (in that they should be) saying: ‘ Because I sent 
'9 him not the money and the children 7*he perished.’ ° And he sent the children?°¢ and the hundred 
20 talents ; and * he“ dealt falsely, and did not set Jonathan at liberty. And °after this ° Tryphon came 
to invade the land*, and destroy it, and he went round about by the way (that leadeth) to Adora. 
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XIII, 1. Simon. The last survivor of the five Maccabaean brothers. He completed the work so brilliantly carried 
out by Jonathan, and made his people entirely independent of the Syrian kings. 
3. which we have seen. i.e. experienced ; iS¢iv is used in this sense like MN, see Jer. v. 12, xiv. 13, &c. 
4. my brethren have perished. According to the general belief Jonathan had been murdered, but he was still 
alive at this time, see vv. 12, 23. 
I alone am left. Cp. the words of Elijah, 1 Kings xviii. 22. 


5. Tam not better... Cp. the similar words of Elijah, 1 Kings xix. 4. 
7. the spirit . . . revived. Cp. Gen. xlv. 27 dveCamipnoe rd mvevpa “lako. 
g. and allthat ... Cp. Exod. xix. 8; Joshua i. 16. 
io. to finish the walls ... This work had been begun by Jonathan, see xii. 36, 37. 
11. Absalom. Cp. xi. 70, 
»-. to Joppa... Cp. xii. 33, according to which Joppa was already in possession of the Jews; Josephus (Azzig. 
XIII. vi. 4) makes the matter clear: ‘And sent . . . Jonathan the son of Absalom, to Joppa, and gave him command 


to cast out the inhabitants out of the city, for he was afraid lest they should deliver up the city to Trypho.’ 
13. Adida. See note on xii. 38. 


the plain. edioy here, in xii. 38 cepnrd. 
14. to join battle with him. For the Greek phrase cp. Deut. ii. 14 (Sept.). 
15. the king’s treasure. i.e. the royal treasury, cp. 2 Macc. iii. 13, 
the offices which ... Cp, x. 65, xi. 63. 
20. he went round about by the way. Cp. 1 Kings iii. 9 (Sept.); «ukdoov 6ddp = 77 Ip (Grimm), i.e. he 
purposely made a détour by way of Adora. si 


Adora. Adoraim in the O.T., cp. 2 Chron. xi. 9, one of the cities fortified by Rehoboam, the modern Diéra 
(Josephus calls it Dora, Anitig. XIII. vii. 2), five miles south-west of Hebron, . 


II4. 


I MACCABEES 18. 21-32 


21-and Simon and his army marched over against him to whatsoever place he we 
citadel sent * unto Tryphon & biitiakcAdors, aastenihg him to come } ied them Cech iene 
22 and to send them victuals". And Tryphon made ready all his horse to come; and in that night 
there fell 'a great quantity of! snow, and he did not (find it possible to) come because of the snow ; 
23 so he removed, and came into the country of Gilead. But when he came near to Bascama, he slew 
24 Jonathan, and he was buried there. And Tryphon returned, and went away into his own land. 


XIII. 25-30. Fonathan’s sepulchre at Modin. 


25 And Simon sent, and took the bones of Jonathan his brother, and buried him * at Modin, the city 

26 of his fathers. And ‘all Israel’ made great™ lamentation over him, “and mourned for him many 

24 days a And Simon built (a monument) upon the sepulchre of his father and of his brethren, and 
raised it aloft, °so that it could be seen ° (from afar); (he built it) with polished stone behind and 

28.before. And he set up” seven pyramids, 4 one over against another, for (his) father, and mother, and 

29 four brethren 4, And "for these™ he made cunning devices, setting about them® great* pillars, 
and upon the pillars he fashioned “all manner of arms" for a perpetual memory, and beside “the 

3o arms" ‘carved ships’, that they should be seen of all that sail on the sea. This is the sepulchre 
which he made at Modin, (and it is there) unto this day. 


XIII. 31-42. Murder of Antiochus. Treaty between Simon and Demetrius II. 


31,32. Now Tryphon dealt deceitfully with the young“ king * Antiochus, and slew him, and reigned in 
his stead, and put on himself the diadem of Asia, and brought great calamity upon the land. 
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a macues over against him. i.e. marched parallel with him, Simon in the mountain country and Tryphon in 
e plain. 
21. hastening. For the Greek xaraomevdew cp. Sept. of Exod. v. 13 (‘ And the taskmasters were urgent . . ’) 
22. because of the snow. It is but rarely that snow falls south of Hebron, though it is not altogether unknown 
even so low down south as that; see further, Nowack, Hebr. Archdologie, i. 49. 
23. Bascama. This place is not mentioned elsewhere, its position is quite uncertain ; see, further, Buhl, Geographie 
des alten Palastina, p. 241. 
25. Modin. See note on ii. 1. 


26. great lamentation. Cp. ii. 70, ix. 20. 

27. the sepulchre ,.. ‘Ever since, in the fourth century B.C., Artemisia, widow of Mausolus, King of Caria, 

erected at Halicarnassus a stately monument to his memory—hence the word mausoleum—the custom of building 
similar sepulchred edifices had been spreading in the East’ (Fairweather and Black, of. ci¢., p. 230). 
_ 28. seven pyramids. Josephus (Av/g. XIII. vi. 6) says that these had ‘ been preserved to this day >; he seems to 
be referring to some additional source of knowledge in adding: ‘And we know that it was Simon who bestowed so 
much zeal about the burial of Jonathan, and the building of these monuments for his relations ;’ cp. in v. 30 the words 
‘unto this day’. The seventh pyramid Simon presumably set up for himself. 

29. carved ships. Josephus makes no mention of these. 

30. unto this day. Concerning the bearing of this on the date of the book see Zvzv. § 4. Grimm quotes Eusebius, 
who says in his Onomasticon: ‘Modeim . . . unde fuerunt Maccabaei, quorum hodieque ibidem sepulchra mon- 
strantur.’ 

31. and slew him, and reigned in his stead. ‘There are coins of Antiochus VI from. 167 to 170 of the Seleucid 
era, or from 146-145 to 143-142 B.C. Coins of Trypho bear the number of the years III and IV. Josephus assigns to 
the reign of Antiochus VI a period of four years, and to Trypho a period of three years (Aig. XIII. vii. 1,2). This is in 
agreement with the statement of Porphyry, who gives to Demetrius, before his imprisonment, only a three years’ reign 
(Eusebius, Chvon., ed. Schoene, i. 257, 263 ff.), from Olympiad 160. 1, which is really Olym. 159. 4, or 141-140 B.C., 
to Olympiad 160. 3, or 138-137 B.C. Porphyry evidently reckons the reign of Demetrius as beginning with the 
displacement by conquest or murder of Antiochus VI. In thorough accord with this, too, is the chronology of 
1 Macc. xiii. 31-41, which unhesitatingly assigns the murder of Antiochus by Trypho to the Seleucid year 170, or 
143-142 B.C. Finally, it is no serious discrepancy when, in 1 Macc. xiv. 1 the Parthian campaign of Demetrius is 
dated from the Seleucid year 172, or 141-140 B.C.; while Porphyry, on the other hand, assigns it to Olympiad 160. 2, 
or 139-138 B.c. In direct contradiction, however, with the foregoing, stands the statement made by many writers 
(Josephus, Av/ig. XIII. v. 11, vii. 1; Appian, Syr. 67, 68; Justin, xxxvi. 1), that Antiochus was not murdered by Trypho 
before the time of the Parthian campaign by Demetrius, and indeed not till after Demetrius had been taken prisoner. 
This, however, is in opposition not only to the chronology of 1 Macc., but also to the circumstance that then there is 
not left a three or four years’ reign for Trypho, which yet, according to Josephus and the coins, must be admitted. 
Then Trypho’s death occurs almost contemporaneously with the seizure of Demetrius by the Parthians in 138 B.C... . 
It therefore seems to me hazardous to assume, with many modern critics, that the last-named authorities should have 
precedence over I Macc.’ (Schiirer, of. czt. i. 1, pp- 176f.). Regarding the death of Antiochus, Grimm quotes Livy 
(git. 55) to the effect that ‘Alexandri filius, rex Syriae, decem annos admodum habens, a Diodoto, qui Tryphon 
cognominabatur, tutore suo, per fraudem occisus est, corruptis medicis, qui eum calculi dolore consum1 ad populum 
mentiti, dum secant, occiderunt.’ : 

32. Asia. See note on xi. 13. ; an 
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I MACCABEES 18. 33-50 


33 And Simon built the strongholds¥ of Judaea,and fenced (them) about with high towers, and great 
34 walls*,and gates, and bars; and he laid up victuals in the strongholds. And Simon chose men, and 
sent to king Demetrius, to the end he should give the country an immunity, * because all that 
35 Tryphon did was to plunder*. >And king Demetrius sent unto him according to these words, and 
36 answered him, and wrote a letter unto him, after this manner’: ‘King Demetrius unto Simon the 
37 high-priest and Friend of kings°,4and unto the elders and nation of the Jews 4, greeting. The golden 
crown, and the palm-branch®, which ye sent, we have received; and we are ready to conclude 
38 a lasting peace with you, and to write to the officers to grant immunities unto you. And whatsoever 
things we (have now) confirmed unto you, they are confirmed‘; and the strongholds which ye have 
39 builded, let them be*® your own. * As for any oversights and faults (committed) unto this day, we 
forgive (them')»; and the crown which ye owed* (we remit); and if there were any other toll 
40 exacted in Jerusalem, 'let it no longer be exacted}, And if (there be) some of you meet to be 
enrolled among those round about us, let them be enrolled; and (thus) let there be peace betwixt 
4z us.’ ™In the one hundred and seventieth year (therefore) was the yoke of the heathen taken away 
42 from Israel™. And the people of Israel™ began to write in their instruments and contracts: °‘ In 
the first year° of Simon the great high-priest and captain” and leader of the Jews.’ 


XIII. 43-53. Szmon captures Gazara and the citadel of Ferusalem. 


43 In those days he4 encamped against Gazara*, and compassed it round about * with armies; and he 
44 made ‘an engine of siege *, and brought it up® to the city, and smote one tower, and took it". And 
they that were in the engine of siege leaped forth into the city; and there was a great uproar in the 
45 city; and they of the city rent their clothes, and went up Yon the wall with their wives and children, 
46 and cried with a loud voice, making request to Simon to give them right hands. And they said : 
47 ‘Deal not with us according to our wickednesses, but according to thy mercy.’ And Simon was 
reconciled unto them, and did not fight against them; but he drove them out of the city, and cleansed 
the houses wherein the idols were, and so entered into it with *singing and giving of praise*’. 
48 And he put all uncleanness out of it *, and caused to dwell in it men who observed the Law; and 
he made it stronger (than it was before), and he built therein a dwelling-place for himself. 
49 But they of the citadel of Jerusalem were hindered from going forth, *®and from going * into the 
country”, ‘and from buying and selling®; and they hungered exceedingly, and many of them 
5° perished through famine. And they cried out to Simon “to take right hands; which thing he 
granted them*; but he cast them out from thence; and he cleansed the citadel from pollutions. 
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33. And Simon built ... Simon was not slow to utilize the opportunity for strengthenin his own iti i 
the struggle for the Syrian throne afforded him. oh ‘ 5 iit 

34. And Simon chose men ... This is not mentioned by Josephus. 

36. King Demetrius . .. On this letter see Zzér. § 7. ii. (e). 

the elders. See note on xii. 6. 

37. the palm-branch. So critical note. The reading Bdiy is to be preferred, Baivny of Cod. 8 being most likely 
due to the following jr, cp. 2 Macc. xiv. 4, where it is said that ‘a chaplet of gold and a palm’ (oim«a) were presented 
_to Demetrius. The reference here is most likely to a sceptre the top of which was shaped into palm-leaves. In the 
O.T. the palm-tree is referred to as a symbol of prosperity (cp. Ps. xcii. 12); it is with this signification that it is 
depicted on some Jewish coins, see De Saulcy, Numismatique Juive, Pl. 1, fig. 6 ; Madden, Cozns of the Jews p. 7I 

to grant immunities ... Cp. x. 28-35. : : 

39. the crown... Cp. x. 29. 

41. In the one hundred and seventieth year. i.e. 143-142 B.C. 

42. And the people of Israel began to write... On the importance of the study of numismatics in connexion 
with this statement see Schiirer, of. cé¢. i. 1, pp. 257 ff., and his Appendix IV. 

43. Gazara. See critical note. For the correctness of this reading see ¥. 53; xiv. 7, 34; xv. 28: xvi.1. On 
Gazara see note on iv. 15. On the situation of Gazara, Eusebius, Oxom., ed. Lagarde, p. 244 (quoted by Schiirer 
tony Lou, p. 261), ees ; Kal pov Ne cree kun Nexonddrews améxovea onpeioss 5° ev Bopeious. It is the modern 

ell-jezer discovered by Clermont-Ganneau in 1 and excavated by the Pal. i 
1902-9 ; see the ‘ Quarterly Statement’ for these rested : 

an engine of siege. €)ézroNs (see critical note): on this machine see Smith’s Dict. 0 , i 
46. Deal not with us... Cp. Isa. i. 16 Sect: Jer. xxxiii. 5. OS 
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PPVPReC ABEES 13. 5r—I4, 9 


51 And he® entered into it f £on the three and twentieth day of the second} month, in the one hundred 
and seventy-first year, with praise, and palm-branches, ‘and with harps and with cymbals, * and 
with viols, and with hymns *, and with songs‘; because a great! enemy had been destroyed out of 

52 Israel™. And he ordained that they should keep that day every year "with gladness®. ° And the 
hill of the temple that was by the citadel he made stronger (than it was before) ; and he dwelt there, 


53 (both) he and his men®. And Simon saw that John his son was (grown to b 
him leader of all his forces; and he dwelt at ae on eee ani 


XIV. 1-3. Demetrius LI imprisoned by Arsaces, king of Persia. 


14; In the one hundred and seventy-second year Demetrius the king gathered his forces together, and 

2 went into Media, to get him help, that he might fight against Tryphon. And (when) Arsaces, the 

king of Persia *and Media ®, heard that Demetrius was come into his borders, he sent one of his leaders 

3 to take him alive; and he went and smote the army of Demetrius, and took him, and brought him to 
Arsaces ; ®and he put him in ward ». 2 


XIV. 4-15. Simon's beneficent rules an ode in his honour. 


4 And the land¢ had rest all the days of Simon; and he sought the good of his nation; and his 
5 authority ¢and his glory? was well-pleasing to them “all his days*. And 4in addition to all his 
ara glory (was this that) * he took Joppa for a haven, and made it a place of entry for the ships° 
of the sea, 
6 And he enlarged the borders of his nation, 
* And ruled over the land‘. 
7 And he gathered together many that had been in captivity £, 
And he ruled over Gazara, and Bethsura, ‘ and the citadel. 
And he took away uncleannesses therefrom "‘, 
And there was none that could resist him. 
8 And they tilled their land in peace ; 
And the land gave her increase, 
And the trees of the plains their fruit. 
9 Old men sat in the streets}, 
k All spoke together of the (common) weal £, 
And the young men put on glorious and! warlike apparel. 
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51. the three and twentieth day ... The 23rd of Iyyar (= Ziv in O.T., cp. 1 Kings vi. 1) 171 = the 23rd May 
142 BC. 

palm-branches. Cp. 2 Macc. x. 7; John xii. 13. 

with harps... Cp. iv. 54. ' 

52. And he ordained ... This feast is referred to in Megil/ath Ta‘anith (‘The scroll of Fasting’, so called 
because fasting is forbidden on the days enumerated), ch. ii, which enumerates thirty-five days of joy in Jewish 
history which were kept as feast-days; it was compiled about the beginning of the Christian era. Possibly this feast 
is included in the words contained in Judith viii. 6, but it has long ceased to be celebrated. : 

And the hill of the temple . . . On this statement, and that of Josephus (Amé/g. XIII. vi. 7), that Simon had the 
hill on which the citadel stood removed, in order that the Temple might stand higher than any other building in 
Jerusalem, see Schiirer, of. ct. i. 1, p. 263. 

53- John. i.e. John Hyrcanus I. 


XIV. 1. one hundred and seventy-second year. On the Parthian expedition see note on xiii. 31. ‘ 
2. Arsaces. i.e. Mithridates I, king of the Parthians. The name Arsaces was assumed by all the kings of 
Parthia after the founder of the Empire of this name. 

7, Gazara... Cp. iv. 29, xiii. 43, 49-51. : 
8. they tilled ... Cp. Lev. xxvi. 4; Ezek. xxxiv. 27. 

the land gave ... Cp. Zech. vili. 12. 

the trees... Cp. Deut. viii. 8; Hag. ii. 19. 
g. Oldmen ... Cp. Zech. viii. 4, 5. 
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I MACCABEES 14. ro-27 


10 = For the cities he provided victuals, 
™ And furnished ® them with defensive works, 
Until his glorious name was proclaimed to the end of the earth. 
tr He made peace in the land, 
And Israel rejoiced with great joy. 
12 And each sat under his vine ° and his fig tree °, 
And there was none to make them afraid ™ ; 
13. And no one was left in the land to fight them 
» And the? kings were discomfited in those days. 
14 And he strengthened all that were brought low of his people ; 
He sought out the Law, 
And put away the lawless and wicked. 
15 * He glorified the sanctuary ?, 
And multiplied * the® vessels of the Temple. 


XIV. 16-24. Renewal of the alliance with Rome. 


16 And (when) tit was heardt in Rome that Jonathan was dead, “and (even) unto Sparta”, they 
17 were exceeding sorry. But as soon as they heard that his brother Simon was made high-priest " in 
18 his stead, and ruled the country, and the cities therein *; they wrote unto him on tablets of brass, to 
renew with him the friendship and the confederacy which they had established with "Judas and" 
20 Jonathan “his brethren"; and they were read before the congregation in Jerusalem. And this is the 
copy of the letter which the Spartans sent : ‘ The rulers and the city” of the Spartans, unto Simon the ” 
high-priest, and unto the elders, "and the priests, and the rest of the people of the Jews, (who are) 
21 brethren", greeting; "The ambassadors that were sent unto our people made report to us of your* 
22 glory and honour ; and" we were glad for their coming. And we did register the things that were 
spoken by them in the public records, after this manner: Numenius, son of Antiochus, and Anti- 
pator, son of Jason, the Jews’ ambassadors, came unto us to renew the friendship they had with us. 
23 And it pleased the people to receive the men honourably, and to place the copy of their words 
among the public records, to the end that the people of the Spartans might have a memorial thereof.’ 
24 Moreover they ¥ wrote a copy of these things unto Simon the high-priest. After this Simon sent 
Numenius to Rome having a great shield of gold of a thousand pound weight’, in order to confirm 
the confederacy with them. 


XIV. 25-49. The hereditary High-priesthood conferred upon Simon; a memorial tablet 
to Simon and the Maccabaeans ts set up in the Temple. 


25 But when the people heard these things, they said: ‘ What thanks shall we give to Simon ® and his 
26 sons? For he, and his brethren, and his father’s house have made themselves strong», and have 
chased away in fight the enemies of Israel from them, ‘and established liberty for it*’ And they 
27 wrote on tablets of brass, and set them upon a pillar ° in mount Zion. And this is the copy of the 
writing : ‘On the eighteenth day of Elul, in the one hundred and seventy-second year—that is the 


m-m > 71 strengthened Slue BOs hs Po SW 4their A Soe SS 8 And the 8 tt he heard A 
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12. each sat under... Cp. 1 Kings iv. 25; Mic. iv. 4; Zech. iii. Io. 
And there was none... Cp. Deut. xxviii. 26; Jer. vii. 33; Zech.i.21. 
14. all that were brought low. mdvras rods ramewovs ; cp. Ps. xvii. 28; Isa. xiv. 32; Amos ii. 7 (all in Sept.). 
He sought out the Law. Cp. Ps. civ. 45 (Sept.). 
16. and (even) unto Sparta. See Jzér. § 7. iii. (0). 
18. the friendship and the confederacy ... Cp. viii. 17-30, xii. 1-4. 
20. The rulers and... On this letter see Jzér. § 7. iii. (4). The rulers were the Ephors ever since the year 
192 B.C., when Nabis, the last of the ‘tyrants’, was murdered. 
22. Numenius. Cp. xii. 16. 
24. After this... See /utr. § 7. iii. (c). 
a thousand pound weight. An obvious exaggeration, cp. xv. 18. 
27. Elul. The sixth month in the sacred year (= September approximately) ; cp. Neh. vi. 15. 
the one hundred and seventy-second year = 141 B.C. Wes 
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I MACCABEES 14, 28-4: 


28 third year of Simon § the ® high-priest 8, ‘and the prince of the people of God i—in 
gation of priests and people and princes of the nation, and of the Shien of the country ¥ (the followin) 
29 Was promulgated by us *; Forasmuch as oftentimes there have been wars in the country Simon the 
son of Mattathias, ‘ the son of the children of Joarib *, and his brethren, put themselves in jeopardy 
and withstood the enemies of their nation, that their sanctuary and the Law might be upheld ; and 
30 they glorified their nation with great glory. !And Jonathan assembled their™ nation together! and 
31 became high-priest to them ; and he was gathered to his people. Then their enemies determined to 
invade their country, "that they might destroy their country utterly ®, and stretch forth their hands 
32 against their sanctuary. Then rose up Simon and fought for his nation; and he spent much of his own 
33 substance, and armed the°® valiant menof his nation, and gave them wages. And he fortified the cities 
of Judaea, and Bethsura (that lieth) upon the borders of Judaea, where the arms of the enemies were 
34 aforetime, and set there a garrison of Jews. ” And he fortified Joppa which is by the sea, and Gazara 
which is upon the borders of Azotus, wherein the enemies dwelt aforetime ; and he placed Jews there?, 
35 and whatsoever things were needful for the sustenance 4 of these he put in them. And (when) the 
people saw the faith * of Simon, and the glory which he sought to bring unto his nation, they made him 
their leader »and high-priest, because he had done all these things, and because of the justice and the 
36 faith which he kept to his nation, and because he sought by all means to exalt his people’. And in 
his days things prospered in his hands’, *so that the Gentiles were taken away out of their (the 
Jews’) country ; and they also that were in the city of David, they that were in Jerusalem, who had 
made themselves a citadel, out of which they issued, and polluted all things round about the sanc- 
37 tuary, and did great hurt unto its purity (these did he expel)*; and he made Jews to dwell therein, 
and fortified it for the safety of the country and of the city; and he made high the walls of Jeru- 
38 salem. And king Demetrius confirmed him in the high-priesthood "in consequence of these things ®, 
39, 40 and made him one of his Friends, Yand honoured him with great honour’. For “he had heard ¥ 
that the Jews had been proclaimed by the Romans friends, and confederates, Yand brethren’, and 
41 that they had met the ambassadors of Simon honourably. And ®* the Jews and the priests were well 
pleased that Simon should be their leader and high-priest ¥ for ever, until a faithful prophet should 


8 s> Sloe h + great 8 V Luc 55 i-iin Asaramel (Saramel A = Sy ny Ww) G& the prince of Israel S 
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the third year... Cp. xiii. 42. 

28. the prince of the people of God. Greek éy Sapayeéd, see critical note, where, however, the meaning of this 
expression given does not account for the ev; Schiirer thinks that this represents the remains of oceyev (= JID, the 
Hebr. for orparnyds [rod tepod], cp. Jer. li. 23, 28,57; Ezek. xxiii. 6, 12, 23; Ezra ix. 2; Neh. il. 16, iv. 8, xii. 40, 
xlil. 11; Dan. iii. 2, 27, vi. 8; Acts iv. 1), of. cz¢. 1.1. 2653 ii. 1.258f.; but, in this case, what has become of the cey? 
It seems more natural to follow Wernsdorf (quoted by Grimm and Kautzsch) and see in capapéd the transliteration of 


Sx py Ww, ‘ Prince of the people of God’; the translator, assuming that this was the name of a place, would then 
have inserted ¢v. The difficulty here is the mention of God, which is uniformly avoided in this book; it may, 


therefore, be that the Syriac Version has retained the original reading, ‘a prince of Israel,’ Sey 7’; the Hebrew 
script in use before the square characters were introduced might easily account for reading an m (1) for the second 
s (W); the translator, who was obviously puzzled, may also have taken exception, through ignorance, to the 
repeated 1. 
was promulgated by us. See critical note. 
29. Joarib. Cp. ii. 1. 
33. Bethsura. Cp. iv. 29. 
34. he fortified Joppa. Cp. xii. 33, 34. 
Gazara ... upon the borders of Azotus. Cp. xiii. 43-8. This is a mistake as Gazara was 17 miles distant 
from Ashdod; Grimm thinks the error is due to the translator. 
wherein. v7... éxei,a Hebraism; cp. e.g. Deut. iv. 5, 14, 26, 7 yi ets qv bucis elomopeverde exe; and often. — 
35. they made him... But cp. xiii. 8 ff; on’ the chronological discrepancies between the details given in this 
letter and those in xi. 16—xiv. 24 see Juér. § 7. iii. . ; a 
4o. and brethren. cippayo is the more usual expression, cp. v. 18, vill. 20, xv. 175 adedpot is scarcely original. 
41. leader and high-priest. Simon has three official titles: dpxvepevs, as spiritual ruler; orparnyés, as military 
chief; and éeévdpyns, as civil governor; see xiii. 42, and v. 47 of this chap., cp. also xv. 1, 2. 
for ever. i.e. that it should be hereditary in his family. ae 
until a faithful prophet... By this is meant that ‘this popular decree should remain in force until an 
authentic communication from God should make some other enactment. . . . The significance of this popular resolution 
lies not so much in the fact that it conveyed to him (Simon) any new dignity, but rather in this, that it legitimized and 
pronounced hereditary those dignities which he already had. In this way a new high-priestly and princely dignity 
was founded, that of the Asmoneans’ (Schiirer, of. cét. i. 1, p. 265). 
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I MACCABEES 14. 42—15. 14 


42 arise’; and that he should be a captain over them, to set them over their works, and over the country, 
43 and over the arms, and over the strongholds, ¥ and that he should take charge of the sanctuary, and 
that he should be obeyed by all, and that all instruments in the country should be written in his 
44 name”, and that he should be clothed in purple, and wear gold; and that it should not be lawful for 
anyone among the people or among the priests to set at nought any of these things, or to gainsay 
the things spoken by him, or to gather an assembly 7 in the country” without him, or that any (other) 
45 Should be clothed in purple, or wear a buckle of gold ; ** but that whosoever should do otherwise, 
46 or set at nought any of these things, should be liable to punishment *. And all the people con- 
47 sented to ordain >” for Simon that it should be done according to these words. And Simon accepted 
(hereof), and consented to fill the office of high-priest, and to be captain and governor of the Jews 
4@ and of the priests, and to preside over all matters ™.’ eat 
48 And they commanded to put this writing on tablets of brass, and to set them up within ~ the 
49 precinct of ° the sanctuary in a conspicuous “4 place ; and copies of this (they caused) to be placed in 
the treasury, to the end that Simon and his sons might have them. 


XV. 1-9. Antiochus VII (Sidetes) seeks the throne, and solicits the help of Simon. 


15: And Antiochus, son of Demetrius the king, sent letters from the isles of the sea unto Simon the 
2 priest * and governor of the Jews, and to all the nation” ; “and the contents thereof were after this 
manner °; 

‘King Antiochus to Simon the high-priest and governor, and to the nation of the Jews, greeting : 

3 Forasmuch as pestilent fellows have made themselves masters of the kingdom of our @ fathers, and my 

purpose is to claim the kingdom, that I may restore it °as before,—I have, moreover, raised a mul- 

4 titude of foreign soldiers, and have prepared ships of war °, and I have determined to land in the country, 

that I may punish them that have devastated our country, and them that have made many cities in the : 

5 kingdom desolate,—I therefore (herewith) confirm ‘unto thee? (the release from) all the exactions which 

6 the kings that were before me remitted unto thee, °and whatsoever gifts ® besides they remitted unto 

7 thee’; "and I give thee leave" ‘to coin money ¥ for thy country * with thine own stamp?. And Jeru- 

salem and the sanctuary shall be free ; “and all the arms which thou hast prepared °, and the strongholds 

8 ° which thou hast built, which thou hast in thy possession °, let them remain unto thee. And everything 

owing to the king, ‘and the things that shall be owing to the king, let them be remitted unto thee 

9 from now and unto all time’. Moreover, when we shall have established™ our kingdom, we will 

glorify thee and thy nation and "the Temple with great glory", so that your glory shall be made 
manifest in all the earth.’ 


XV. 10-14. Antiochus VII besieges Tryphon in Dor. 


ro In the one hundred and seventy-fourth year Antiochus went forth into the land of his fathers ; 

tr and all the forces came together unto him, so that there were (but) few men® with Tryphon. And 

12 king Antiochus pursued him, and in fleeing he” came to Dor, which is by the sea; for he perceived 

13 that 4 troubles were come upon him, and that his forces had forsaken him. And Antiochus encamped 
against Dor, and with him a hundred and twenty thousand men of war, and eight thousand horse. 

14 And he compassed the city round about, * and the ships joined in the attack from the sea; and he 
pressed the city sore® by land *and sea’, and suffered no man to go out or in. 


¥ +and should take charge of the sanctuary G& Slue %1; z¢hese words have crept into the text by mistake, they occur 
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43... . Clothed in purple, and wear gold. Cp, viii. 14, x. 20, 89, and v. 44 of this chap, 
49. in the treasury. Cp. 2 Macc. iii. 6, 28, v. 18; John viii. 20. 


XV. 1, Antiochus. Called Sidetes on account of his having been brought up in the city of Side in Pamphylia 
(cp. v.23). According to Josephus (Azézg. XIII. viii. 2), he was also called the ‘ Pious’ (EvoeBys), because of ‘ the great 
zeal he had concerning religion’. He was the seventh of the name; son of Demetrius I, and brother of Demetrius II. 


from the isles of the sea. Schiirer quotes Appian, Sy. c. 68, to the effect that while at Rhodes Antiochus 
learned of his brother’s captivity (mvOdpevos ev “Pdd@ mrepi tis aiypaooias), 


2. the contents thereof... On this letter see Judr. ) Geille Cf): 
6. to coin money ... See Schiirer, of, cé¢. i. I, pp. 257-6o. 
Io. In the one hundred and seventy-fourth year. i.e. 139-138 B.C. 


11. Dor. Cp. Joshua xi. 2, xii. 23, xvil. 11; Judges i. 27; an ancient Phoenician town on the Mediterranean coast, 


about nine miles north of Caesarea; the modern Tantura. 
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I MACCABEES 15. 15-34 


XV. 15-24. The return of the Fewish envoys from Rome. 


15 And Numenius and his compan i i 
ee yale the . : y. Hon from Rome, having letters to the kings, and to the coun- 
17 ‘Lucius, consul of the Romans, unto king Ptolemy, greeting: The Jews’ ambassadors came unto 
us (as) our friends and confederates, to renew the old friendship and confederacy, being sent from 
18 sd ce the high-priest, *and from the people of the Jews*; moreover, they brought a shield of gold 
19 of a thousand" pound’, It pleased us, therefore, to write unto the kings and unto the countries 
that they should not seek their hurt, nor fight against them ™, * and their cities, and their country z 
20 nor be confederates with such as fight against them*. And it seemed good to us to accept the 
21 Shield from them. If, therefore, any pestilent fellows should have fled from their country unto 
eo piel them unto Simon the high-priest, that he may take vengeance on them according to 
22 And the same things wrote he to Demetrius the king, and to Attalus, and to Ariarathes’, and to 
23 Arsaces, and unto all the countries, and to Sampsames?, and to the Spartans, and unto Delos, and 
unto Myndos, and unto Sicyon, and unto Caria > and unto Samos, and unto Pamphylia, and ‘unto 
Lycia, and unto Halicarnassus, and unto Rhodes, and unto Phaselis, and unto Cos, and unto Side, and 


24 unto Aradus, and Gortyna, and Cnidus, and Cyprus and C fe 
eae ee one ; yprusand Cyrene®. And a copy hereof they wrote to 


XV. 25-41. Antiochus VII breaks his covenant with Simon. 


25 And Antiochus the king encamped against Dor the second (day) 4%, bringing his forces up to it 
26 continually, and making engines (of war); and he shut up Tryphon® from going in or out. And 
Simon sent him two thousand chosen men to fight for him, and silver and gold, and instruments (of 
27 war) in abundance. But he would not receive them, ‘but set at nought everything that he had 
28 previously covenanted £ with him’‘; "and he was estranged from him®. And he sent unto him 
Athenobius, one of his Friends, to commune with him, saying; ‘Ye hold possession of Joppa and 
29 Gazara, and the citadel that is in Jerusalem, ‘ cities of my kingdom. The borders thereof have ye 
wasted, and done great hurt in the land‘, and have got the dominion of many places in my kingdom. 
30 Now, therefore, deliver up the cities which ye have taken, fand the tributes of the places whereof ye 
31 have gotten dominion outside of the borders of Judaea*; or else give me for them five hundred talents 
of silver; and for the harm that ye have done, and the tributes of the cities, other five hundred 
32 talents; otherwise wei will come and make war upon you.’ And (when) Athenobius, the king’s 
Friend, came to Jerusalem, and saw the glory of Simon, and the* cabinet with gold and silver vessels, 
33 and his great attendance, !he was amazed!, and reported to him™ the king’s words. And Simon 
2 answered, and” said unto him: ‘ We have neither taken other men’s land, nor have we possession 
of that which appertaineth to others, but of the inheritance of our fathers ; * howbeit, it was had in 
34 possession of our enemies wrongfully for a certain time*. But we, having (taken) the opportunity, 
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16. Lucius ... On this letter see /vtr. § 7. ii. (c). 


Ptolemy. The seventh of the name; Euergetes II, Physcon; he reigned jointly with his brother, Ptolemy VI, 

Philometor, 170-164 B.C., and alone from 164-117, 
22. Attalus. King of Pergamum, but uncertain whether the first or second of the name (Grimm). 
‘Ariarathes. The fifth of the name, king of Cappadocia, 162-130 B.C. 
Arsaces. Mithridates I, king of Parthia; see note on xiv. 2. 
23. Sampsames. Possibly the harbour on the Black Sea between Sinope and Trebizond, but uncertain. 

Delos. This and Samos are islands in the Archipelago. 

Myndos. Like Halicarnassus and Cnidus, in Caria, the country on the south-west coast of Asia Minor. 

Sicyon. On the north coast of the Peloponnesus, west of Corinth. 

Pamphylia. The country on the coast of Asia Minor between Lycia and Cilicia; Side is a sea-port of 
Pamphylia. 

Rhodes. The island lying south off the coast of Caria. 

Phaselis. A city on the coast of Lycia. 

Cos. An island lying off the coast of Caria. 

Aradus. An island close to the Phoenician coast, nearly opposite the mouth of the Eleutherus (see xi. 7). 

Gortyna. A town on the island of Crete. 

Cyrene. The capital of Libya, the country lying to the west of Egypt. , fe 

The disordered enumeration of all these shows that the writers knowledge of their geographical positions was 
extremely meagre. 
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I MACCABEES. 15, 434:161 6 


35 hold fast ° the inheritance ° of our fathers. . Nevertheless, as touching Joppa and Gazara which thou 
demandest,—(though it was) they that did great harm among the people “and in our land "—we will 
36 give a hundred talents for them.” And he? answered him not a word, but returned in a rage to the 
king, and reported unto him these words, ® and the glory of Simon, and all things whatsoever he had 
seen"; and the king was exceeding wroth. 
37,38 But Tryphon embarked on board a ship, and fled to Orthosia, And the king appointed Cende- 
39 baeus chief captain of the sea-coast, and gave him forces of foot 4and horse‘; and he’ commanded 
him to encamp before Judaea ; also "he commanded him" to build up Kedron, "and ‘to fortify * the 
40 gates **, and that he should fight against the people; but the king pursued Tryphon. And Cende- 
baeus came to Jamnia, * and began to provoke the people’, and to invade Judaea, and to take *the 
41 people* captive and to slay them. And he" built Kedron, and set horsemen there, and forces of 
foot, to the end that, ¥ issuing out, they might make outroads upon the ways of Judaea’, according 
as the king had commanded him. 


XVI. 1-10. Fudas and Fohn, the sons of Simon, defeat Cendebacus. 


16 1,2 And John went up from Gazara, and told Simon, his father, what Cendebaeus was doing. And 
Simon called his two eldest ¥ sons, Judas and John, and said unto them: ‘I and my brethren and my 
father’s house have fought the battles of Israel * from our youth, even unto this very day* ; and things 

3 have prospered in our hands, *(so that we were able) to deliver Israel oftentimes*. But now I am 
old, and ye moreover, * by (God’s) ¥ mercy*®, are of sufficient age’; be ye (then) instead of me * and 
my brother, and go forth* and fight for our nation ; *and‘let the help that is from Heaven be with 

4 you*. And he chose *? out of the country >» twenty thousand men of war and horsemen ; and they 

5 went against Cendebaeus, and rested at Modin. And rising up in the morning, they went into the 
plain, and, behold, a great host came to meet them, of footmen and horsemen; and there was 

6 a brook betwixt them. And he encamped over against them, *he and his people; and he saw that 
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37. Orthosia. A town on the Phoenician coast, north of Tripolis; the name is preserved to the present day, the 
ruins of the ancient town being still called Arthisz. 
38. Cendebaeus. According to Schiirer (of. cit. i. 1, p. 270) a name derived from KdydSuBa, a town in Lycia, 
cp. Sidetes, from Szde (see v. 1). ¥ 

39. Kedron. Probably identical with Gederoth (Joshua xv. 41), the present Katra, south-west of Ekron, near 
Modin, according to xvi. 4 ff. 

40. Jamnia. See note on iv. 15. 


XVI. 2. his two eldest sons. A third, Mattathias, is mentioned in v. 14. 
things have prospered in our hands. Cp. the Hebr. phrase ? I) YWIN ‘to gain success for’. 
_ 3. Tamold. Cp. Joshua xxiii. 2 ‘9p. 
by (God’s) mercy. éy r@ é)éet, again the avoidance of the divine name which is characteristic of this book ; 
cp. ‘the help that is from Heaven’ further on in this verse. 
of sufficient age. Lit. ‘sufficient in years’. ce 
go forth and fight. According to Josephus (Antig. XIII. vii. 3), Simon himself took the lead: ... Laking 
a resolution brisker than his age could well bear, he went like a young man to act as general of his army .. .’; this 
is also borne out by the vv. that follow here, in spite of ‘be ye instead of me’ in this verse. ‘ 
4. he chose. Logically ‘Simon’ is the subject; ‘John’ of the Lucianic MSS. (see critical note) was presumably 
inserted because of the words, ‘I am old .. .”. 
out of the country. The point of these words is not quite clear (see critical note); the Jews had not yet had 
any idea of employing mercenaries, so that the words cannot be supposed to imply native-born soldiers as distinct 
from foreigners ; nor could they have been new recruits, since they were ‘men of war’, The MSS. which omit the 
words are perhaps justified in doing so. aie 
horsemen. This is the first time mention is made of the Maccabees using horsemen, though their use in warfare 
was not new to the Jews (cp. Isa. xxxi. 1, xxxvi.9; Hos. i. 73 Neh. il. 9, &c.); that more use had not been made of 
them during the Maccabaean war was due to the method of warfare on the part of the Maccabaeans; it was more 
advantageous for them to adopt mountain warfare. Z es 
rested. Lit. ‘slept’, = ‘ passed the night’, the Hebr. nd, ‘ ater? air : << - 
Modin. See note on ii. 1. ae : “| 
5. they went into the plain. Cp. Job xxxix. 10 (Sept.). 
a great host. dvvayis roAdn, cp. Ps. Ixxviis 12 (Sept.). 
to meet them. «is ouvdyrnawy avrois, cp. the same phrase in Gen. xiv. 17 (Sept.). 
a brook. See note on v. 37. she" 
6. he encamped. See notes on wv. 3, 4. 


his people. Aads is used in the sense of an army in Joshua x. 5 (Sept.) for the Hebrew AND. 
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I MACCABEES 16. 6-21 


the people were afraid to pass over the brook, so he passed over first *; and (when) the men saw him 

4 (doing this), they passed over after him. And he divided the people, °° and (set) the horsemen in the 

8 midst of the footmen, for the enemies horsemen were exceedingly numerous®. And they sounded 

with the*4 trumpets ; and Cendebaeus and his army were put to the rout, and there fell of them © 

9 many wounded to death ; and they that were left fled to the stronghold. At that time was Judas 

John’s brother, wounded ; but John pursued after them, till he came to Kedron, * which [ Cendebaeus] a 

ro had built . And they fled unto the towers that are in the fields of Azotus; and he burned it with 
fire; and there fell of them about a thousand» men. And he returned to Judaea in peace. 


XVI. 11-24. Murder of Simon and his two sons, Mattathias and Fudas, by 
Ptolemy ; Fohn Hyrcanus escapes. 


-11 And Ptolemy the son of Abubus had been appointed captain “for the plain *t of Jericho; and he 
12, 13 had much silver and gold, for he was the high °-priest’s son-in-law.‘ And his heart was lifted up™, 
and he was minded to make himself master of the country ; and he took counsel deceitfully against 

14 Simon and his sons, to make away with them. Now Simon was visiting the cities that were in the 
country, and taking care for the good ordering of them. And he went down to Jericho, he himself 
and Mattathias and Judas, “his sons4, *in the one hundred and seventy-seventh year, in the eleventh 

13 month, the same is the month Sebat®. And the son of Abubus received them deceitfully into the 
little stronghold that is called Dok, ® which he had built®; and he made them a great banquet ; and 

16 he hid men there. And when Simon and his sons had drunk freely *, Ptolemy and they that were 
with him rose up, and took their arms, and came upon Simon ° into the banqueting hall®, and slew 

17 him and his two sons, and certain of his servants. ®And he committed (thus) a great act of 
18 treachery £°, and recompensed evil for good. And Ptolemy wrote these things, and sent to the king, 
that he should send him forces to aid (him), and that he should deliver to him their ® country and the 

19 cities. And he sent others to Gazara to make away with John; °and unto the captains of thousands 
20 he sent letters to come unto him that he might give them silver and gold and gifts*. And others he 
21 sent to take possession of Jerusalem, ®and of the mount of the Temple®. And one? ran ¥ before to 
Gazara, and told* John °that his father and brethren had perished, ‘ and ’, (said he), ‘ he hath sent to 


ee-ce > 71 dd + holy V T.R. ee it A (in reference to the army) > 71 ff-ff>71 *®they Luc Slve b two 
thousand 8 V 71 three thousand Luc S!# = =&>V55 d-d his brother N* (his sons N °2) e-e > 71 f tand 
were merry Sue a godless act A hthe Luc 71 i> A 71 93 Siue K-k glur. 93 Sue 





7. the horsemen in the midst ... An unusual proceeding ; Grimm cites an instance of the Romans having 
done so. The object here was two-fold; to accustom the horsemen to their new duties, and to avoid their meeting 
the full force of the enemy’s cavalry, which was numerically superior. 

8. they sounded with ... Cp. Num. x. 8; the addition of iepais in some MSS. is probably due to the mention 
of the priests in Num. x. 8, from which the phrase here seems to be borrowed; oi fepeis cakmiovow ev tais oddmvyéu, 
cp. I Chron. xv. 24 (Sept.). 

the stronghold. i.e. Kedron, see xv. 39-41. 

10. they fled. i.e. those of the enemy who had not been able to get into Kedron, and who had, therefore, been 

forced to continue their flight. 

the fields of Azotus. i.e. the open country round the city. The ‘towers’ (5330) were used both for the defence 
of cities and for the protection of flocks; for the former use cp. 2 Kings xvii. 19, xviii. 8. 

he burned it with fire. i.e. the city of Azotus; Jonathan had done this to Azotus ten years before (see x. 84), 
but it is not necessary to suppose that either then, or on this occasion, the city was wholly obliterated. 

about a thousand men. See critical note. 

11. Ptolemy the son of Abubus. He was the son-in-law of Simon, see below. 

the plain of Jericho. wn NIDA Joshua v. 10, see also Sept. of this. The plain was ‘seventy furlongs long, 
and twenty broad; wherein it (i.e. the fountain near Jericho) affords nourishment to those most excellent gardens that 
are thick set with trees’ (Josephus, Bed/. Jud. 1V. viii. 3). i an 

12. the high-priest’s son-in-law. See further Josephus (Azéig. XIII. vii. 4, vin. 1). 

13. his heart was lifted up. See note on ae 

14. went down to Jericho. For the phrase cp. Luke x. 30. 

the one hundred and seventy-seventh year. i.e. 135 B.C. : 

the month Sebat. Properly Shebat (pw); cp. Zech. i. 7. It corresponds approximately to February ; the 
fifth civil and eleventh ecclesiastical month in the Jewish Calendar; the month, according to Jewish tradition, in which 
demons prevail. BS a ; ee i aa ; : 

15. Dok. Ack, Josephus (Antig. XIII. viii. 1; Bell. Tud. 1. ii. 3) calls it Aayor. — The name is still retained in that 
of the fountain ‘Azz ed-Dw, north of Jericho, on the border of the mountain land, in a position very suitable as the site 
of a fortress’ (Schiirer, of. czt. p. 271)- Grimm says that Dus is mentioned as a rountain fortress lying between 
Jericho and Bethel, and belonging to the Templars ; this was still standing in the thirteenth century. ne: 

16. had drunk freely. ¢ye4tc6n means that Simon was intoxicated cp. the murder of king Elah by Zimri under 
similar circumstances (I Kings xvi. 9, 10). 

17. act of treachery. See critical note. Cp. 2 Macc. xv. Io. 
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I MACCABEES 16. 22-24 


22 Slay theealso®.’ And when he? heard (it), he was sore amazed ; and he laid hands on the men ™ that 
came to destroy "him ™, and slew" them ; ° for he perceived that they were seeking to destroy him °. 

23 And the rest of the acts of John, and of his wars, and of his valiant deeds °which he did °, and of 

24 the building of the walls which he built, and of his (other) deeds, behold they are written in the 
chronicles of his high-priesthood, from the time that he was made high-priest after his father. 


1 John Lue 108 Slue nu> V OSS hi 


23. acts. Lit. ‘words’, but the Hebr. word 13 means ‘act’ as well; cp. 2 Sam. xi. 18 amnyyere TO Baowdet AaBid 


mdyras Tovs Adyous TOD mroAépov. 

the building of the walls. i.e. the walls of Jerusalem which had been broken down by Antiochus VII Sidetes 
(Josephus, Azzig. XIII. viii. 3). 

24. in the chronicles. éri 8i8Atov nuepov; cp. the Hebrew name of the Books of Chronicles, ON 737, lit. ‘the 
acts of the days’. ' 

Grimm mentions that ‘Sixtus Senensis (Bibliotheca sancta, lib. i, p. 39) declares that he saw in the library of 
Santes Pagninus in Lyons the manuscript of a very hebraic Greek book of the Maccabees, which embraced the 
history of thirty-one years (according to Josephus, Aztig. XIII. x. 7, Hyrcanus reigned this number of years), and 
which began with the words, kai pera 7O amoxravOnvat Tov Sipeva eyevnbn “lwdvyns 6 vids adrou tepeds avr’ avrod; a book 
which, according to this description, must either have contained the chronicles here mentioned, or have been, at any 
rate, one which contained their substance. Unfortunately, soon after Sixtus Senensis had given this news to the 
world, the library in question was destroyed by fire’. Schiirer (of. cz?. il. 3, p. 14) says regarding this manuscript : 
‘Judging from the enumeration of the contents as given by Sixtus, this book simply narrates the history of John 
Hyrcanus, and precisely as in Josephus (the same facts and in the same order). With regard to this he himself 
observes: “ H/7stortiae series et narratio eadem fere est quae apud losephum libro Antiquitatum decimo tertio; sed 
stylus, hebraicts tdiotismts abundans, longe dispar.” Consequently he ventures to conjecture that it may have been 
a Greek translation of the history of Hyrcanus mentioned at the end of the First Book of the Maccabees. Many 
modern writers have concurred in this conjecture. . . . But in view of the enumeration of the contents given by 
Sixtus, it seems to me there can hardly be a doubt that the book was simply a reproduction of Josephus, the style 
being changed perhaps for a purpose.’ 
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Hike SECOND BOOK OF MAGCABEES 
INTRODUCTION 


§ 1. CONTENTS AND CHARACTERISTICS. 


2 MACCABEES is the anonymous ézurop7 (ii.26,28) or digest of an earlier Maccabaean history which 
had been composed by a Hellenistic Jew called Jason of Cyrene. The writer condensed Jason’s 
five books into one. It is unnecessary to hold that his statements to this effect are simply a literary 
device, as though he were a Jewish Defoe who thus attempted to gain the fictitious authority of age 
for his own composition (so e.g. Kosters in Theolog. Tijdschrift, 1878, 491 f., and Kamphausen). 
Had this been the case, the contents would have been more of a unity than they are, and the lacunae 
would have been fewer. Besides, more than once, the style (e. g. in xiii. 22 f.) suddenly corresponds 
to that of an historian who is hurriedly compressing as well as popularizing some earlier source. 
Upon the whole the materials, the contents, and the style of the book answer fairly to the writer's 
account of his own method and aims (in ii. 19-32, vi. 12-17, xv. 37-9). His work is an abridgement 
and at the same time more than an abridgement. He must have omitted large sections of Jason’s 
treatise and summarized even what he took over, but, instead of preserving invariably either the 
language or the shape of his selections, he embellished the former to suit the popular taste and 
enlarged the latter, for the sake of edification, with pious amplifications of the miraculous element. 

The outline of the epitome is thus characterized by a unity of religious feeling, rather than by any 
historical sequence. The introductory documents of i. 1-ii, 18, containing two letters, are followed 
by a naive preface (ii. 19-32), after which the epitome proper begins, with five successive pauses 
(iii. 40, vii. 42, x. 9, xiii. 26, xv. 37, perhaps after Jason). The only formal interruption is a short 
passage upon the doctrine of retribution as the clue to Jewish history (vi. 12-17). Judas Maccabaeus 
comes on the scene in v. 27, and, once his story is resumed (in viii. 1 f.), it runs on to the end, the 
only digression being the highly-coloured tale of Antiochus’ death (ix. 1-29 ; x. 1-8 resumes the narra- 
tive dropped at viii. 33). The epilogue (xv. 37-9) echoes the prologue. Indeed the aim of even the 
prefixed letters corresponds to the general purpose of the book, which is to magnify the two festivals 
of the Hanukka and Nicanor’s day,’ as the ceremonial glories which recall the heroism of Judas 
Maccabaeus.? 

2, Maccabees is not a sequel to 1 Maccabees. It is, in Luther’s words,? a second book upon the 
Maccabaean struggle, not #e second book. As the period of its narrative (175-161 B.C.) coincides 
with part of 1 Maccabees, a comparison of the two books might be expected therefore to clear up 
the problem of their relative value, and furnish a standard for valuating the second. To some extent 
this expectation is realized. But critical opinion has swayed curiously between an undue deprecia- 
tion of 2 Maccabees as an historical document and an exaggerated claim on its behalf. The former 
tendency is represented by modern critics like Willrich and (especially) Kosters ; the latter by Niese 
(Kritik der beiden Makkabier biicher, 1900), who not only succeeds in vindicating the trustworthiness 
of the book at several points, but attempts to prove that it is older and more authentic than 
1 Maccabees—an attempt which has failed to carry conviction (cp. e.g. the articles of Lévi in Kevue 
des études juives, 1901, 222-30, Abrahams in Fewish Quarterly Review, 1901, 508-19, Kamphausen 
in Theolog. Literaturzeitung, 1901, 287-90, and Wellhausen in Nachrichten der kgl. Gesellsch. d. 
Wiss. zu Gottingen, 1905, pp. 117-63). The parallel narratives of the two books are as follow :— 


1 On the improbability of any connexion between the Purim festival of the book of Esther and Nicanor’s day see 


_ B. Paton’s ‘Esther’ (Juéern. Crit. Comm.), pp. 78 f. A va 
Z f ea Hochfeld in Ye TW, 1902, pp. 264-84, who emphasizes, after Geiger, the Pharisaic interests and methods 


of the writer. ; : d 7 
3 ‘Man wolt es denn heissen ein anders buch und nicht das ander buch Maccabeorum, alium vel alienum scilicet 


non secundum.’ : 
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Il MACCABERS 


I Macc, 


Accession of Antiochus Epiphanes : 1. ro, 


Gymnasium, &c., introduced in Jerusalem: i, 11-15. 


Expedition of Antiochus against Egypt: i. 16-19. 


Antiochus plunders Jerusalem: i. 20-8. 

His royal commissioner completes secularization of 
Jerusalem: 1. 29 f. 

The Maccabees leave Jerusalem: i. 1 f. 


Hellenizing decree of Antiochus brought by mes- 
sengers to Jerusalem: temple profaned and pagan 
customs established: 1. 41-59. 

Jewish mothers and their children? killed: i. 60-1. 

Jews massacred for keeping sabbath: 1. 29-38. 

Jews martyred for refusing to eat swine’s flesh: i. 
62 f, 


Mattathias and his sons refuse to sacrifice: ii, 15-26. 

Mattathias organizes a revolt: i. 27 f. 

Judas Maccabaeus succeeds Mattathias : 1i. 49-70. 

Successful revolt of Judas: 1. 1-9. 

He defeats Apollonius and Seron: ii. 10-26. 

Lysias commissioned by Antiochus to exterminate 
the Jews: i. 27f. 

Lysias commissions Ptolemaeus, Nicanor, and Gorgias 
to devastate Judaea: ii. 38 f. 

Slave-dealers join expedition : ili. 41. 

Mustering of Jews : lil. 42-60. 

Withdrawal of some: iii. 55-6. 

Defeat of Gorgias: iv. 1-25. 


Defeat of Lysias*: iv. 26-35. 
Entry into Jerusalem: iv. 36-7. 


Purification of temple: iv. 38-5r. 
Celebration of Hanukka-feast : iv. 52-61. 


Judas subdues Idumaeans, Baeanites, Ammonites 
under Timotheus: v. 1-8. 

Judas subdues pagans under Timotheus in Gilead, 
Galilee, &c.: v. 9-54. 

Gorgias defeats Joseph and Azarias outside Jamnia: 
Vv. 55-62. 


2 Macc, 


v. 7: accession of Antiochus Epiphanes. 

iv. 7-8; sacerdotal intrigues of Jason. 

iV. 9-17: gymnasium, &c., introduced in Jerusalem. 
iv. 18-22: fresh intrigues of Jason. 

v. 23-50: high-priesthood of Menelaus. 

v. 1: expedition’ of Antiochus against Egypt. 

v, 2-10: intrigues and death of Jason. 

v. 11-21: Antiochus plunders Jerusalem. 

v. 22 f.; Apollonius, his deputy, completes the work. 


me 


_— 


v. 27: Judas Maccabaeus and his followers leave 
Jerusalem. 

vi. 1-9: Athenian commissioner of Antiochus has 
temple profaned and pagan customs established. 


vi. 10: two Jewish mothers and their children? killed. 

vi. 11: Jews burnt for keeping sabbath. 

vi. 18-31: Eleazar martyred for refusing to eat 
swine’s flesh. . ; 

vii. 1-42: mother and seven sons martyred for refus- 
ing to eat swine’s flesh.* 


viii. 1-7 : successful revolt of Judas. 


viii. 8f.: Ptolemaeus, Nicanor, and Gorgias commis- 
 sioned to devastate Judaea. 

vili, ro—11; slave-dealers join expedition. 

Vili. 12-23@: mustering of Jews. 

vill. 12 f.; withdrawal of some. 


vili. 234-29: defeat of Nicanor. 
vill. 30: defeat of Timotheus and Bacchides. 


vill. 31 f.: entry into Jerusalem. 

ix. 1-28: miserable death of Antiochus. 

X. I-5: purification of temple. 

x. § f.: celebration of Hanukka-feast. 

X. Q-II: accession of Antiochus Eupator. 

x, 15 f.: Judas® defeats Idumaeans, Timotheus, &c. 


4 This invasion of Egypt by Antiochus is not ‘second’ to the preliminary march south in iv. 21 (Bevan, House of 
Seleucus, ii. 297-8), but the second of the campaigns against Egypt (cp. Dan. xi. 25 f., which agrees better with 
1 Maccabees), the first of which (170 B.C.) was really followed by the attack upon Jerusalem. 


2 The question of circumcision. 


°* The earliest martyrology—an important tradition preserved by Jason, though the presence of the king at the 
tortures, even if the scene is transferred from Jerusalem to Antioch, is dramatic rather than historical. 
* The epitomist (xi. I-12) not only transfers this to the next reign but embellishes it in order to glorify the 


success of Judas. 


On the other hand, he dates the death of Antiochus too early. Whether the one error led to the 


other, and, if so, which was primary, it is impossible to determine. 
° These wars on the neighbours of the Jews may have lasted longer than 1 Maccabees implies, and it is even 
probable that some details which the epitomist has supplied in xii. 1 f. are to be credited, but Niese (pp. 55-60) is not 


justified in proceeding to set aside the fact that they began before the death of Antiochus. 


At his death the king had 


only heard (1 Macc. vi. 5-8) of the Jewish rebellion as recorded up to iv. 61, but this does not imply that the Jews: 


had not already embroiled themselves with the surrounding tribes. 


The motive assigned in 1 Macc. v. 1 for the rising 


of these tribes is perfectly natural, and is not to be explained as a mere unhistorical echo of Neh. iv. I. 
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ETE axe * *r- Macc. 

Judas subdues Edomites and Philistines: v. 6 3-8. 
Miserable death of Antiochus; vi. 1-16. 
Accession of Antiochus Eupator: vi. 17. 

Judas attacks citadel of Jerusalem: vi. 18 f. 


2 Macc. 


xl. 1-12: defeat of Lysias. 
xi, 13 f.: Lysias arranges terms of peace. 
xi, tf: Judas punishes Joppa and Jamnia, &e., 
; defeats pagans under Timotheus! in Gilead, &c. 
Lysias and Eupator invade Judaea: vi. 28-54. xiii, tf. : Lysias and Eupator invade Judaea.? 
Lysias concludes a treaty of peace: vi. 55-63. xill. 22 f.: treaty of peace. 
Accession of Demetritis IT: vii. 1-4. xiv. 1-2: accession of Demetrius I. 
Alcimus installed high-priest by Bacchides: vii. s-22, | xiv. 3f.: Alcimus to be re-instated high-priest by 


Nicanor.* 
Nicanor’s mission, attempt to seize Judas by treachery, | xiv. 15-xv. 35: Nicanor’s mission, friendliness to 
threats against temple, defeat and death: vii. 23-47. Judas, attempt to seize him, threats against temple, 
defeat and death. 
Institution of feast: vii. 48-50. xV. 36: institution of feast. 


A broad survey of the two documents puts it beyond reasonable doubt that upon religious ques- 
tions like the resurrection of the body (e.g. vii. 11, xiv. 46) and the prohibition of warfare on the 
sabbath (viii. 27, xv. 1 f.), 1 Maccabees is decidedly more primitive than 2 Maccabees. It is prob- 
ably the latter interest, among other things, which led the anti-Hasmonean epitomist to omit all 
reference to Mattathias (cp. 1 Macc. ii. 39 f.; also ii. 49 with its absence of any allusion to the resur- 
rection). Niese (pp. 45 f.) attempts to turn the force of this argument against the accuracy and 
impartiality of 2 Maccabees by ascribing the introduction and prominence of Mattathias in 
1 Maccabees to tendency—i.e. to the desire of glorifying the later Hasmoneans through Simon his 
son. But the probabilities are against this theory. It is incredible that’ Jewish traditions went 
wrong in glorifying the rdle of Mattathias; ‘the Rabbinic tradition (which is independent of both 
books of the Maccabees) recognized Mattathias as the principal figure in the struggle for religious 
liberty’ (Abrahams, of. cit. 516), and this consideration corroborates the impression that it is the 
omission of Mattathias in the epitome, not his rdle in 1 Maccabees, which is secondary. 

The chronological disorder of 2 Maccabees, as has been already noted, further tells against the 
hypothesis of its superiority to 1 Maccabees. The first part of the epitome closes with the feast of 
the purification (x. 1-8), the second with the feast of Nicanor’s day (xv. 36). The former feast is 
apparently * dated after the death of Antiochus Epiphanes; but there is really no sound reason for 
doubting that 1 Maccabees has preserved the correct tradition in the reverse order of these events 
(iv. 36 f., vi. 1 f.) as well as in its description of the manner in which Antiochus died, while the entire 
account of Lysias’ subsequent actions (in 2 Macc. xi. 1 f.) shows that the writer, or the sources on 
which he relied, must have confused the two defeats of Lysias. It is not possible, with Niese, to 
establish the historical inferiority of 1 Maccabees on the basis of these incidents. 

The historicity of the Roman correspondence in xi. 34 f. is also supposed to be corroborated not 
only by the fact that, in keeping with contemporary usage, the cognomen is omitted (Niese, 31), but 
by the likelihood that the Romans would no more hesitate to negotiate with the Jews against Deme- 
trius at this juncture than they hesitated to deal with Timarchus who was in arms against the same 
opponent (Diod. Sic. xxxi. 27a; cp. Niese 63 f., 88 f., and, for a more cautious statement, Laqueur, 
op. cit., pp. 30f.). Still, these considerations do not amount to more than the possibility that such 
documents (as e. g. the letters from Antiochus III in Josephus, Azzzg. XII. iii) were composed at an 
early period by some Alexandrian writer who possessed good knowledge of the situation. At most 
they may reflect an historical nucleus, but in their present form the epistles of xi. 16 f. are almost 
certainly manufactured documents, like those in i-ii. st 

Here, as elsewhere, Niese’s arguments and researches prove that the sources (i. e. especially Jason) 
used by the epitomist evince a knowledge of the age which is hardly likely to have been possessed 


1 An instance of the compiler’s carelessness: he had already killed Timotheus (x. 37). et 

2 Even Niese (pp: 76 f.) admits that 1 Maccabees at this point is plainly superior to the self-contradictions and 
patriotic evasions of 2 Maccabees. It is the inferior character of xii f. which has led some critics (from Grotius 
onwards) to suspect that Jason is no longer used. t ; ; 

oy) hivenkbees. fusing the missions of Bacchides and Nicanor, obliterates the real course of events, but gives a not 
incredible account of the latter’s policy and temper. 5 ; 

4 Laqueur (K7vitische Untersuchungen zum zweiten Makkabderbuch, 1904, pp. 30f.), arguing that the pee 
of xi. 22 f. was originally Antiochus Epiphanes, not Antiochus V, proposes to transfer x. 1-8 and xi to their true 
position before viii. 30f. But this is a our de force of criticism. 
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by a Jewish writer after the second century B.C. There are vivid touches which are more than 
circumstantial, and independent notices which point upon the whole to the information of eye- 
witnesses and contemporaries behind some of Jason’s narratives. Upon the other hand, 2 Maccabees 
exaggerates numbers generally (cp. e. g. xiv. 1 with 1 Macc. vii. 1) and horrors invariably, abounds 
in confused and contradictory notices (cp. e.g. on i. 17, ix. 18, xi. 5, xiii. 23), and is repeatedly 
unhistorical (see on iv. 21, ix. 2, 9, X. I1, xiii. 22, xv. 33), besides containing some references (e. g. 
to the vicarious suffering of the martyrs, vi. 28, and to sacrifices for the dead, xii. 43) which at any 
rate suggest that it is less primitive than its predecessor.! The result is that Niese must be pro- 
nounced more successful in establishing afresh the historicity of some details which are peculiar to 
2 Maccabees, in opposition to ultra-scepticism, than in depreciating 1 Maccabees in favour of the 
general trustworthiness of the epitome. The epitomist, in fact, has the artistic temperament as well 
as the pious aim of edification ; on both grounds he is naturally careless of the exact accuracy which 
an historian pursues, and satisfied if he can produce his effects in a picturesque manner. The relative 
position of the two Maccabaean books may be, therefore, summed up in Wellhausen’s verdict 
(Geschichte*, p. 246): ‘ Niese’s criticism of the two Maccabean books has taught me a great deal, but 
it has not convinced me that the second book is older than the first and that it deserves preference. 
... We must not indeed look at everything through the spectacles of the first book. Nevertheless 
we have no alternative but to make it our basis.’ 


§ 2. MSS, AND VERSIONS, 


Second # Maccabees (MakxaBaiwv B, Machabaeorum liber secundus), like 1 Maccabees, is preserved 
in A and V, as well as in a number of minuscules. Probably owing to the influence of Athanasius, 
who objected to the Maccabaean books, it was omitted from the Ethiopic version (Rahlfs, ZA 7 IW, 
1908, pp. 63-4). The Syriac version is paraphrastic and of less value than in the case of 1 Maccabees. 
On the other hand, in addition to the pre-Hieronymian Old Latin or Vulgate version, there is a 
version reproduced in Codex Ambrosianus E 76 inf. (cp. A. Peyron’s Ciceronts orationum pro Scauro, 
pro Tullio et in Clodium fragmenta inedita, 1824, pp. 73-117), and yet another in Codex Complutensis 
(cp. S. Berger’s Wotices et Extraits de la Bibliotheque Nationale, 1895, pp. 147-52). Four fragments 
(iv. 39-44, 46-v. 2, Vv. 3-14, x. 12-26, x. 27—-xi. I) recently published by Mercati (Revue Biblique, 
1902, 184-211, ‘Frammenti Urbinati d’ un’ antica versione latina del libro 11 de’ Maccabei editi ed 
illustrati’) seem to be connected with the Peyron-text ; iii. 13-iv. 4 and iv. 10-14, which also occur in 
a fragmentary Breslau MS. (eighth or ninth century), are now published by W. Molsdorf in ZATW 
(1904, pp. 240-50). It is thus from the Latin versions, as representing varied types, that most help 
is to be gained in the determination of the text. Still, the extant Greek text has been so badly 
preserved at certain points, that neither the aid of the versions nor of conjecture is sufficient to yield 
any sure confidence that we can have a text before us which approximates to the original. 


S267 ATL. 


The date of the epitome, and inferentially of Jason, cannot be fixed except within approximate 
limits. It has indeed been argued by Niese (see below) that, as i. 1-ii. 18 represent a composition 
of the author in 125-124 B.C. (i. 7, 10a), this will date the entire epitome. But the integrity of 
the introductory section must be abandoned (see below) ; i. 10 a only dates (or professes to date) the 
particular letter to which it is appended; and, even on Niese’s showing, the loose connexion between 
the introduction and ii. 19 f. would invalidate any argument from the date of the former to that of 
the latter. Furthermore, even supposing that 1 Macc. xvi. 23-4 formed part of the original work, 
these verses do not necessarily presuppose a date subsequent to the death of Hyrcanus (cp. Torrey 
in Ency. Bib. 2859 f., as against Niese on the one hand and Destinon, Wellhausen, and Abrahams 
on the other), so that 1 Maccabees need not be assigned to a period (after 104 B. C.) subsequent 
to the supposed date of the epitome (when the latter, or its source, is placed shortly after the last 
event which it records). The utmost that can be said, with any degree of certainty, as opposed to 
Niese on the one hand and to Willrich (¥udatca, 1900, pp. 131 f.) on the other, is that the zerminus 
ad quem is fixed by the use of 2 Maccabees not only in Fourth Maccabees and the Epistle to the 
Hebrews (especially xi. 35 f.) but in Philo (guod omnis probus liber, § 13), while the zerminus a quo 
for its source is 161 B.C., the date of Nicanor’s defeat by Judas (xv. 1-36)—although, if xv. 36 is an 


. ‘ A Ae aoe of 2 Maccabees bac scatter angel appearances and surprising wonders over his romantic 
work. but the pious contemporaries . .. of the Maccabean brethren were content with the provi i 
history’ (Cheyne, Origin of Psalter, 344 f.). Pe ae 
* The first occurrence of the title is in Eus. Praep, Euangel, viii. 9 7 Sevrépa tov MakkaBatov. 
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allusion to the book of Esther (ix. 21), the source of the epitome can hardly have been written earlier 
than c. 130 B.C., while the epitome itself must be later than 125 B.C. Jason’s work may be dated 
therefore, roughly after 130 B.C.; the epitome probably falls not later than the first half of the first 
century B.C. The internal evidence, as compared with that of 1 Maccabees, offers remarkably few 
reliable clues to its distance from the period of its subject. The predilection for the supernatural in 
the shape of apparitions (émpdveva, ii. 21), prodigies, and visions, vouchsafed from heaven to its 
favourites in need, is neither unexampled in Greek historians—indeed the apparition of the two 
youths (iii. 6 f.) recalls the cult of the Dioscuri—nor is it necessarily any proof of late composition. 
Legends spring up early on such soil, especially at some distance from the scene, and popular tales 
of the miraculous (so far as they go back to the sources) may be contemporaneous in the main with 
the events which they embellish (cp. Niese, pp. 34f.). But the matter-of-fact air which pervades 
1 Maccabees, in spite of its tendencies and omissions, invests it with superiority as an historical docu- 
ment to 2 Maccabees, and superiority here is practically equivalent to priority. 

There is no obvious reason for conjecturing (so e.g. Kosters recently) that the latter is 
deliberately and primarily an attack on the former, although there is perhaps as little for sus- 
pecting that the epitomist (not Jason) was not familiar with the earlier document.! In any case, 
he had a fine, if uncritical, enthusiasm for the heroes (private as well as public) and the principles 
of the Maccabaean rising; more specifically, as his pages prove, he was an Alexandrian Jew, a 
rhetorical adherent of the Pharisees, who wrote, probably during the third or fourth generation 
afterwards, in order to foster reverence for the temple in Jerusalem and also strictness in the 
observance of the Maccabaean festivals as a bond of union between the Jews of Palestine and Egypt. 
If the anti-Hasmonean bias of the book is emphasized, a more precise terminus a quo for its com- 
position might be found c¢. 106 B.C., when the Pharisees broke with the Hasmoneans (so Hochfeld). 
But this is not inevitable; 2 Maccabees might have been compiled shortly before that date, under 
stress of the growing antagonism, as naturally as after it. 


§ 4. INTEGRITY AND COMPOSITE NATURE OF THE TEXT. 


2 Maccabees, says Luther in his brief preface, appears to be ‘zusammen geflickt aus vielen 
biichern’. This is evident (a) in i. 1-ii, 18, where some critics, like Gratz (‘Das Sendschreiben 
der Paldstiner an die agyptisch-judadischen Gemeinden wegen der Feier der Tempelweihe’, in 
Monatsschrift fiir Geschichte und Wiss. des Fudentums, 1877, pp. 1-16, 49-72), N. Briill (‘Das 
Sendschreiben der Paldstiner an die Alexandriner’, in Fakrbiicher fiir jiidische Geschichte und 
Literatur, 1887, pp. 30-40), and B. Niese (of. cé¢. pp. 10f.), have contended that there is only one 
letter, opening properly at i. to after the introductory preface of i. 1-9, while others, e.g. Bruston 
(Zeitschrift fiir die alttest. Wissenschaft, 1890, pp. 110 f.), Willrich (Fuden und Griechen vor der 
makkab. Erhebung, 1895, pp. 76f.),and Laqueur (of. ct. pp. 52 f.), have detected no fewer than three 
(in i. 1-7 a, 7 b-10a, 10 b-ii. 18) ; the majority, however, rightly distinguish only two, in i, I-1oa 
and i. 10 b-ii. 18, although opinion is still seriously divided upon the precise extent, date, and trust- 
worthiness of both (cp. generally the older pamphlets by F. Schliinkes: Lprstulae quae secundo 
Machabaeorum libro cap. I. vv 1-9 legitur explicatio, 1844, Diffictliorum epistulae quae II Mach, 1. 
10 ad II. 18 legitur locorum explicatio, 1847, with Kosters’ essay in Theol. Tiydschreft, 1898, 
68 f., C. Torrey’s article in Zeitschrift fiir die alttestam. Wissenschaft, 1900, pp. 225-42, and 
H. Herkenne’s full monograph, in Bardenhewer’s Biblische Studien, viii. 4,0n Die Briefe zu Beginn 
des Zweiten Makkabiierbuches, 1904). It is fair to start from the likelihood that, just as in xi. 21, 
33, 38, the date of the first letter is placed at the end (i. 10a). The date in ver. 6 (i. e. 144-143 B.C.) 
refers to a previous communication, to which the writer (or editor) awkwardly refers in order to lend 
verisimilitude to his present production as one item of a correspondence between the Palestinian 
and Egyptian Jews. The date assigned to this later epistle is 124 B.C. Those who join i. 10a to 
the following letter are involved in the double awkwardness not only of beginning the letter with 
the date but of placing a full stop after jyiv in i. 7 (so Torrey), or else (cp. D. M. Sluys, De Maccha- 
bacorum libris I et IT quaestiones, 1904, pp. 1-79) of taking i. 2-6 as an interpolation. The second 
letter apparently comes from a different source; it is undated, except generally after the death of 
Antiochus Epiphanes, and the writers precede the receivers in the address (i. 10 b,c). But the object 
is the same (i. 18a, ii. 16f. = i. g)—to bring out the historical and religious significance of the 
Maccabaean feast of the Hanukka. Both epistles, as they stand, are specimens of the Alexandrian 
epistolography which was fond of producing such documents for purpose of edification. At the 
same time, the language of i. 18a (ué\Aovtes dyew xrd) and of ii, 16 (uéAAovTes ody ayew KTA) is 


1 So e.g. Montet (Essad sur les Origines des Partis Saducten et Pharisien, 1883, pp» 13 f,). 
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a watermark of interpolation, the intervening paragraphs being a legendary insertion based on the 
tradition of x. 3 and perhaps on Epist. Jerem. 4-6, The retrospective allusion to Judas in ii. 14 is 
incompatible with the position assigned him in i. 10b, but it fits in with the aim of setting Judas 
within the great succession of Moses, Solomon, Jeremiah, and Nehemiah ; he ranks with Nehemiah 
as a collector of the sacred scriptures, and with the others as a transmitter of the holy fire which 
was essential to the sacrifices of the temple. he 

Whether authentic or not, these letters did not belong to the Jason-source, as the position of 
the preface (ii. 19-32) and the discrepancy between the two accounts of the death of Antiochus 
(i. 12 f. and ix. 1 f.) are enough to show, but there is scarcely sufficient evidence to indicate decisively 
whether both came from the same pen, and if so, whether it was the pen of the epitomist or of 
another. As the insertion (i. 18 b—ii. 15) is in all likelihood his own work, the two letters which 
form the framework may have been found by him in some other source and prefixed to his 
abridgement proper, instead of being placed chronologically in the narrative. It is a further question 
whether he translated one (the second, according to Ewald’s History of the Fews, Eng. Tr. v, pp: 467 f.; 
the first, according to Schliinkes) or both (so e.g. Gratz, Briill, and Torrey) from the original Hebrew 
(Aramaic). Upon the whole, it seems difficult to give a satisfactory answer in the negative, with 
any positive evidence, to such a query, although the rest of the book was undoubtedly written in 
Greek (‘Machabaeorum . . . secundus Graecus est; quod ex ipsa quoque ¢pdoe. probari potest’, 
Jerome’s Prologus Galeatus). ‘ i ; 

(2) This opens up the intricate problem of the sources which lay before the epitomist. Without 
refusing to deny that he had access to a Jason-source, we may conjecture that not only in i. 1-ii. 18 
but in the body of the epitome (e.g. x. 32 f. and xii. 2 f.) he occasionally employed traditions and 
even documents from other quarters,! e.g. (i. 10) from the famous Alexandrian Jew Aristobulus 
(cp. Schiirer’s Geschichte, iii, pp. 512f.). The conjecture, however, cannot be worked out with any 
approach to definiteness. Biichler, in his important Die Tobiaden u. die Oniaden im II Makkabier- 
buche, &c. (1899), pp. 277 f., 396-8, and Laqueur (of. cit. pp. 72-87) have recently elaborated precise 
theories of the use made respectively of Jason and of a supposed second source, involving frequent 
transpositions of material. The patent variations of style may lend some colour to the hypothesis 
that Jason is specially employed e.g. in viii. 1 f., and that throughout the writer is often an in- 
terpolator (e.g. in iii—v, cf. Biichler, pp. 277 f.) as well as an epitomizer. But as the available data 
(even e.g. in iv. 5-6 and viii. 20) are purely internal, they seldom enable us to check such theories, 
and the possibility—amounting to a probability—that Jason’s large work already contained a variety 
of oral traditions counterbalances any attempt to run literary analysis into a confident scheme of 
results. Unfortunately we possess no independent clue to the character and scope of Jason’s 
treatise. While the second book of ra MaxkaBaikd is an abridgement, it is not on the same footing 
as e.g. the periochae of the lost books of Livy. 2 Maccabees is neither a bare synopsis nor the 
summary of a summary; it is a literary composition, whose materials were selected from the 
original work of Jason. The latter’s work has not survived, however, and even his personality is in 
dispute. He has been precariously identified (Herzfeld: Geschichte des Volkes Israel, 1855, 445 f.) 
with the Jason of 1 Macc. viii. 17 (= the Judas? of 2 Mace. i. 10, ii, 14), and even more arbitrarily 
his Jewish nature has been denied (Sluys, of. cit. pp. 74f.). The name (lacwv Kupnvatos) has been 
found in an Egyptian temple of Thothmes III (cp. Sayce in Revue des études grecques, 1894, p. 297), 
apparently dating from the third century B.C., but, while this does not necessarily tell against a Jew, 
the individual need not, on the other hand, be the author of the epitomist’s source. His connexion 
with Cyrene would suggest a more accurate knowledge of Palestinian sites and affairs than the 
epitome reveals ; its references to the latter are less reliable than in the case of the Syrian realm, 


§ 5. AUTHORSHIP, 


While the relation of the book to 1 Maccabees resembles on the whole that of the books 
of Chronicles to the books of Kings, in so far as a definitely religious pragmatism controls the 
epitomist, the affinities of the latter are with the Pharisaic type of Jewish piety. He lays emphasis 
e.g. upon legal praxis, the divine providence, recompense, the temple cultus, the sabbath, angels, 
and the resurrection. The last-named feature is bound up with the martyr-stories (cpp. vi—vii) 
which have floated the book into wide popularity throughout Christianity as well as throughout 
Judaism. They are told with a detailed ghastliness which jars on modern taste. Probably ‘the 


? It is impossible to ascertain whether an extra-Biblical touch like viii. 19 f. was due to the author or to Jason. 
* Attempts have often been made to identify this Judas not with Judas Maccabaeus but with some other Judas 
(so e.g. Ewald and Niese), or to emend the text into ray ‘Iovdaley or ‘lovdaias (Syr., so e.g. Torrey), or “lovéas 
‘AptoroBovdos ’Ovia (Sluys), but in vain (cp. Grimm 36-7, Herkenne 6s). ; 
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stories had already clothed themselves for the writer in a halo of legend, and he tricks them out in 
that poor rhetoric, that stifled literary jargon, which was the curse of third-rate authors in the 
Hellenistic world ; but if you can penetrate through this repellent medium, you can still touch an 
anguish that was once real and quivering’ (E. Bevan, Yerusalem under the High Priests, 1904 
p- 83), The anonymous author belongs to Alexandrian rather than to Palestinian Judaism, but 
beyond this general inference it is not possible to pass with any confidence to theories, for example, 
like the ingenious but unconvincing guess of Biichler (of. céé. pp. 396 f.), that the author or final 
editor was a Hellenistic Jew who reversed the polemic of the original (written by a Samaritan in 
Egypt) against the temple in Jerusalem. 


§ 6. INFLUENCE ON LATER LITERATURE. 


__(@) The use of 2 Maccabees in Philo! and in 4 Maccabees (see above, § 3) is clearer than the 
evidence for Josephus’ acquaintance with it; none of the latter’s relevant passages (Amtig. XII. v. 1 
= 2 Macc. iv. rf, XII.v. 5 = 2 Macc. vi. 2, XII. ix. 7 = 2 Macc. xiii. 3-8, XII. x. 1 = 2 Macc. xiv. 1) 
makes such a conjecture necessary. More is to be said for the hypothesis that the epitome is 
echoed in the Assuwmptio Mosis (cp. v. 1-4 = 2 Mace. iv. 11 f., v. 8, &c.; viii. 3 f. = 2 Mace. vi. 4 f., 
£i, 90) &e. six, 1 f= 2 Macc, vi. 18f.; ix. 6 = 2 Macc, vi: 11, vill 2, x. 6; &c.). The edifying 
narratives of the martyrs in especial led to haggadic developments in Jewish literature (cp. Zunz, 
Die gottesdienstlichen Vortrige der Fuden, pp. 130 f.), and also (4) in early Christianity where the 
Maccabaean martyrs were eventually canonized? and accorded a yearly festival (August Ist) in the 
Greek and Latin churches (cp. Maas in Monatsschrift fiir Geschichte u. Wiss. des Fudenthums, 1900, 
pp. 145-56). This tallies with the early and widespread diffusion of the book, from the period of 
the epistle to the Hebrews down to Clement of Alexandria, Hippolytus, Origen, Chrysostom, and 
Jerome. Portions of it are read in the Roman Breviary (for October), 


§ 7. THEOLOGY. 


The later popularity of 2 Maccabees is due as much to the support found in it by the Roman 
Church for dogmas like prayers for the dead (xii. 43, 45) and the intercession of the saints 
(xv. T1-16) as to the martyr-stories or the miraculous and legendary incidents (émdverar). Otherwise,’ 
the theological ideas resemble those of the Pharisaic school during the latter half of the second 
century B.c. The doctrine of retribution and chastening is naturally worked out with particular 
care (vi. 12-17). The worst punishment is to be left severely alone by God, as is the case with 
pagan nations; the Jews, on the contrary, are chastened and thus prevented from lapsing into the 
excesses of sin which draw down upon their neighbours (individuals as well as nations) the shattering 
penalties of God even in this life (cp. e.g. iv. 38, v. 9-10, ix. 5-6, xiii. 4f,, xv. 32f.). The sufferings 
of the martyrs, again, although due to the sins of their nation, avail to expiate God’s just anger 
(vii. 33-8) on their fellows. After death, only the righteous rise, and rise with their bodies (vii. 11, 
22 f., xiv. 46) to life eternal, i.e. apparently to participation in the messianic kingdom (vii. 29, 33, 37, 
xiv. 15) on earth. The similarity of this conception to that of Eth. En. Ixxxiii—xc, where the scene 
of the messianic kingdom is also on earth, suggests that 2 Maccabees, in its eschatological outlook 
at this point, ‘belongs essentially to the second century’ (R. H. Charles, Eschatology, 1899, p. 230°). 
The outlook on the future, as might be expected from the nature of the subject, has nothing of the 
catholic hope which dominated the best of the O.T. prophets. 


§ 8. SPECIAL LITERATURE. 


In addition to essays and monographs already cited: (a) critical editions of text in editions of LXX by Holmes 
and Parsons (Vetus Testamentum Graece, v, 1827), Fritzsche (Librz Apocrypht Vet. Testam. Graece, TO70) 
Tischendorf (Vet. Test. Graece, 6th ed., 1880), and H. B. Swete (Zhe Old Testament in Greek, iii, 1894) ; 
(6) annotated editions by Grotius (A motationes in Vet. Testamentum, 1644), Grimm (Kuragefasstes exeget. Handbuch 
zu den Apocryphen des AT, 1857), Keil (Leipzig, 1857), Reuss (La Bzb/e, vii, 1879), E. C. Bissell (Zhe Apocrypha of 
the O.T., 1880, New York, pp. 550-614), W. R. Churton (Canon. and Uncan. Scriptures, pp. 481 f.), Rawlinson 
(Speaker's Comm., 1888, London), Kamphausen (Kautzsch’s Apokryphen u. Pseudepigraphen des AT, 1901), and 
Knabenbauer (in Cursus sacr. s. Comment. in Vet. Test., 1908); (c) general literature, Westcott in Smith’s Dict. of 
Bible (ii. 174-8), Welte in Wetzer und Welte’s Kirchenlexicon (viii. 418-22), André’s Les Apocryphes de 7 Ancien 
Testament (Florence, 1903, pp. 86-115), Schiirer’s Geschichte des Jiidischen Volkes* (iii, 1909, pp. 482-9), Fairweather 
in Hastings’ Dict. of Bible (iii. 189-92), Torrey in Encycl. Biblica (2869-79), C. F. Kent in Israel's Fiistorical and 
Biographical Narratives (pp. 38 f., 387 f.), Bertholet in Budde’s Geschichte d. althebriischen Literatur (pp. 345-50), 


and F. Bechtel in Catholic Encyclopaedia (ix. 497-8). 


1 Cp. Lucius, Der Essenismus (1881), pp. 36-9. 


2 Cp. the Acts of the Christian Felicitas and her Seven Sons, a variation of the same theme. The scene of the 
Maccabaean martyrdom was transferred from Jerusalem to Antioch, where a basilica was erected in their honour. 
8 The book’s angelology is allied to a belief in dreams (xv. 11). e 
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I. 1-10a. First document. 


1: To the brethren, the Jews in Egypt, greeting. The brethren, the Jews in Jerusalem and 

2 throughout the land of Judaea, wish you perfect peace; yea, may God do good unto you, and 

3 remember his covenant with Abraham and Isaac and Jacob, his faithful servants ; may he give you 

4 all a heart to worship him and do his pleasure with hearty courage and a willing soul; may he give 

5 you an open heart for his law and for his statutes, and make peace, and hearken to your supplica- 

6 tions; may he be reconciled to you, and not forsake you in time of evil. Such, then, are our 

7 prayers for you in this place. In the reign of Demetrius, in the hundred threescore and ninth year, 

we the Jews have already written unto you in the extreme tribulation that came upon us during 

these years, from the time that Jason and his company revolted from the holy land and the kingdom, 

8 setting the porch on fire and shedding innocent blood: but we besought the Lord, and were heard ; 

we offered sacrifice and made the meal offering, we lighted the lamps, and set forth the shewbread. 

9,10 See that ye keep the days of the feast of tabernacles in the month Chislev. Written in the hundred 
fourscore and eighth year. 


I. 1ob—II. 18. Second document. 


They that are in Jerusalem and they that are in Judaea and the senate and Judas, unto 
Aristobulus, king Ptolemy’s teacher, who is also of the stock of the anointed priests, and unto the 

11 Jews that are in Egypt, send greeting and health. Having been saved by God out of great perils, 
12 we render great thanks, as befits us to thank One who arrayeth himself against a king. For He 
13 flung away into Persia those who had arrayed themselves against the holy city. For when the leader 
arrived, with a force that seemed irresistible, they were cut to pieces in the temple of Nanaea by 
14 the treachery of Nanaea’s priests. Antiochus, on the pretext of marrying her, came into the place, 
he and his Friends who were with him, that they might take a great part of the treasures by way 
15 of dowry; but when the priests of the Nanaeon had set the treasures. forth, and he had passed 
with a small company inside the wall of the precincts, they shut to the temple when Antiochus had 
16 entered: then opening the secret door in the panelled ceiling, they threw stones and struck down 
17 the leader, and hewing the company in pieces threw their heads to those who were outside. Blessed 
18 for all things be our God who gave the impious doers for a prey. Whereas we are now about to 
celebrate the purification of the temple in the month Chislev, on the five and twentieth day, we 


I. 7. already written, i.e. referring to some previous communication. The alternative (see Lutrod. § 4) is to 
take the perfect (yeypdpayev) in the sense of the epistolary aorist (éypdyaper, ii. 16), and render: we wrzte, as if the 
context dated the present letter. 

extreme tribulation (év 77 Odie kal ev 77 dkpy), i.e. that under Demetrius (see 1 Macc. xi. 53). The hendiadys 
a the oe is too obvious to justify Herkenne’s (pp. 42-4) conjecture of ddkj (= warlike attack) for dxpj 
cp. iv. 13). 

the kingdom, i.e. the theocracy; Jason’s apostasy is described in iv. 13f. The following words are a loose 
summary of the outrages subsequent to Jason’s movement, and of the restoration under Judas (1 Mace. iv. 38, 50 to) 

9. see that ye keep: i.e. in Egypt, as we do in the Holy Land; or, by sending representatives to Jerusalem. The 
Maccabaean festival of the temple’s reconsecration was called either ra éyxaivia (cp. John x. 22) or 7 oxnvornyia (John 
vil. 2) rod Xagehev, being celebrated for the same time and almost on the same lines (cp. 2 Macc. x, 6-7) as the feast 
of tabernacles, only during Chislev (December) instead of during Tisri (October). 

Il. arrayeth himself. Reading, with Bruston and Herkenne, raparaccopéve (cp. Zech. xiv. 3, LXX) for raparacas- 
PEvot. 

13. in the temple of Nanaea. i.e. the temple in Elymais of Artemis or Aphrodité (cp. Polyb. xxxi. 2; Josephus, 
ee ix. I, and Appian. Syv. 66) as identified with the Persian goddess Anaea (Anaitis), or of the Babylonian 

ana. 

14. take ... by way of dowry. For this diplomatic trick see Seneca’s Ovat. Suas. 1, where Antony agrees to 
marry Athené at Athens for a dowry of a thousand talents, Antiochus is said to have tried a similar device at 
Hierapolis in Syria. 

17. gave the impious doers for a prey. In 187 B.c. Antiochus III lost his life in an attempt to plunder a shrine 
of Bel in the Elymaean hills, and Antiochus VII (Sidetes) perished, in 129 B.C., in battle against the Parthians - 
joodpevos éavroy €xtewvev (Appian. Syr. 68). The writer of the letter may have been so barren in imagination as to 


have embellished the death of this king (so recently Torrey and Niese) with legendary traits drawn from the fate of 
Antiochus Epiphanes, but it is the latter who is (erroneously) meant. 
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deem it our duty to inform you, that you too may keep the feast of tabernacles.—Now 
the fire, on the occasion of Nehemiah offering sacrifices, after he had built both the temple and the 
19 altar (, you must know that) when our fathers were to be led into the land of Persia, the godly priests 
of that time took some of the fire of the altar, and hid it secretly in the hollow of a sort of empty 
20 cistern, wherein they made it sure, so that the place was unknown to all men. Well, after many 
years, when it pleased God, Nehemiah was sent on a mission by the king of Persia, and he sent in 
quest of the fire the descendants of the priests who had hid it. When they announced that they had 
21 found no fire, but thick liquid, he commanded them to draw out some and bring it to him: and when 
the sacrifices had been duly placed (on the altar), Nehemiah commanded the priests to sprinkle the 
22 liquid both on the wood and on the sacrifices. When this was done, after some time had elapsed 
and the sun, formerly hidden in clouds, had shone out, there was kindled a great blaze, so that all 
23 men marvelled. And the priests offered prayer, while the sacrifice was being consumed,—priests 
24 and all, Jonathan leading and the rest saying it after him, as did Nehemiah. The following was the 
prayer: O Lord, Lord God, the creator of all things, who art terrible and strong and righteous and 
25 merciful, who alone art King and gracious, who alone suppliest every need, who alone art righteous 
and almighty and eternal, thou that savest Israel out of all evil, who madest the fathers thine elect, 
26 and didst sanctify them: accept this sacrifice for all thy people Israel, guard thine own Portion, 
27 and consecrate it. Gather together our dispersion, set at liberty them that are in bondage among 
the heathen, look upon them that are despised and abhorred, and let the heathen know that thou 
» 29 art our God. Torment them that oppress us and in arrogancy shamefully treat us. Plant thy 
31 people in thy holy place, even as Moses said. Then the priests sang the hymns. Now as soon as 
the sacrifice was consumed, Nehemiah ordered the rest of the liquid to be poured on large stones. 
32 And when this was done, a flame was kindled ; but, when the light from the altar shone over against - 
33 it, it was extinguished. And when the matter became known, and it was told the king of the 
Persians, that, in the place where the captive priests had hid the fire, there had appeared the liquid with 
34 which Nehemiah and his company purified the sacrifice, then the king, after verifying the matter, 
35 had the place made a sacred enclosure. And the king exchanged gifts with those in his favour. 


36 Nehemiah and his company called this thing Nephthar, which is by interpretation, Cleansing ; but 
most people call it Nephthai. 


(concerning) 


wv 


2:1 It is also found in the records, that Jeremiah the prophet commanded them that were carried 
2 away to take some of the fire, as has been already noted: and how that the prophet charged them 
that were carried away, after giving them the law, that they should not forget the statutes of the 
Lord, neither be led astray in their minds, when they saw images of gold and silver, and the adorn- 

3 ment thereof. And with other such words exhorted he them, that the law should not depart from 

4 their heart. This also was in the writing, that the prophet, being warned by God, commanded the 
tabernacle and ark to accompany him, and that he went away to the mountain which Moses had 


18. the feast of tabernacles. Several critics (from Schliinkes and Grimm to Kosters and Kamphausen) supply 
Tas nuépas before rHs oxnvornyias, while Herkenne adds rd. Something like rod dvevpeOévros or doOévros or pavévros is 
usually supposed, also, to have dropped out after upés. But if (as the Syriac version suggests) mepi is read for kai, 
the text may be rendered as above (so Torrey). Here the long interpolation (i. 18 b-ii. 15) begins. 

built. The wv. /. oixovoujnoas (125, so Herkenne) for oikodopnoas is an attempt to get rid of the unhistorical state- 
ment about Nehemiah, whose prestige is exaggerated in another direction in il. 13. 

20. announced. The meaningless jpiv (to ws) between duecdgdyoay and py is rightly omitted by Rawlinson (with 64, 
93, Syv.) as the result of dittography (ncay repeated from dvecdpynoay and then amended into jyiv). 

26. thine own Portion. Deut. xxxii. 9. 

29. Cp. Baruch ii. 28-35. ; : ae 

31. to be poured on. This involves the reading of karayeiv (A, vg.) for karéxew or katacxeiv, and either the addition 
of émi (or eis) before Aidous or the construction of karaxei with a double accusative, but there is no more satisfactory 
explanation of a corrupt and obscure passage. ; 

33-5. The writer appeals to the testimony of the pagan monarch, whose respectful attitude to the phenomenon of 
the fire—as befitted a Persian—adds glory to this Jewish portent. : ; 

35. exchanged gifts, &c. Reading, with V, éyapi¢ero after ois—a naive Oriental method of expressing pleasure at 
some happy occurrence (cp. Esth. ix. 19,22; Apoc. John xi. 10), | ; : 

36. Nephthai. An inflammable oil, like the modern naphtha, is in the writer’s mind, but the etymology of the word 
is beyond recovery. The writer equates N. with xaOapopds, and this is the point of the legend, which connects the 
discovery of the fiery liquid with the purification of the temple (v.18). The least improbable line of explanation 
is that which connects the word with the Persian maftar; naptar apanm was a Zend epithet for the sacred elemental 
water (ardudsur), which possessed purifying qualities (cp. Benfey and Stern’s Ueber die Monatsnamen einiger alter 
Volker, 1836, pp. 204 f.). 


II. 1. Legend had no scruple in transforming a prophet who was radically indifferent, if not hostile, to the ritual of 
the temple into a pious conservative (cp. further, xv. 14). 
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II MACCABEES 2. 5-32 


5 Climbed to view the inheritance of God. On reaching it Jeremiah found a cavernous chamber, in 
which he placed the tabernacle, and the ark, and the altar of incense ; and he made fast the door. 
6, 7 And some of his followers drew near in order to mark the road, but they could not find it. Now 
when Jeremiah came to know this, he blamed them, saying, Unknown shall the spot be until God 
8 gather the people again together, and mercy come ; then indeed shall the Lord disclose these things, 
and the glory of the Lord shall be seen, even the Cloud, as in the days of Moses it was visible, and 
g as when Solomon prayed that the Place might be consecrated with solemn splendour. It was also 
ro narrated how he, in his wisdom, sacrificed at the consecration and completion of the temple; as 
Moses prayed to the Lord, and fire descended from heaven to consume the sacrifice, so Solomon also 
rr prayed, and the fire descended and burned up the holocaust ; [and Moses said, Because the sin 
12 offering had not been eaten, it was consumed in like manner with the rest ;] and Solomon kept the 
eight days. 
13 Shbess chines were narrated also in the archives or memoirs of Nehemiah; as well as how he 
founded a library and collected the books about the kings and the prophets, and the books of David, 
14 and letters of kings about sacred gifts. Even so did Judas collect for us all the writings which had 
15 been scattered owing to the outbreak of war. They are still with us. So, if you need them, send 
some messengers to fetch them for you. 
16 Seeing therefore that we are about to keep the purification, we write thus to you. You will do well, 
17 then, to keep the days (of the festival). Now God, who saved all his people, and restored to all the 
18 heritage, and the kingdom, and the priesthood, and the hallowing, even as he promised through the 
law,—in God have we hope, that he will speedily have mercy upon us, and gather us together from 
under the (wide) heaven to the holy place: for he did deliver us out of great evils, and did purify the 
place. 


II. 19-32. The preface of the epitomist. 


19 Now the things concerning Judas Maccabaeus and his brothers, and the purification of the great 
20 temple, and the dedication of the altar, and further the wars against Antiochus Epiphanes and 
21 Eupator his son, and the heavenly apparitions vouchsafed to those that vied with one another in 
manful deeds for the religion of the Jews—so that, in spite of their small numbers, they plundered 
22 the whole country, and routed the barbarian hordes, and regained the temple renowned all the world 
over, and freed the city, and restored the laws which were on the verge of abolition, since the Lord 
23 showed favour graciously to them: (all) this, recounted by Jason in five books, we will try to compress 
24 into asingle volume. For, in view of the flood of statistics and the difficulties presented by the mass 
25 of material to those who desire to go into the narratives of the history, we have aimed at attracting 
those who are fond of reading, at smoothing the path for those who like to memorize their facts, and 
26 at being of some service to our readers in general. As for ourselves, we have not found this self- 
imposed task of abridging to be a light business. On the contrary, we have sweated and sat up late 
27 over it—just as there is no lack of work for any one who has to superintend a banquet and look after 
the interests of others. Still, to reap the gratitude of many, we will cheerfully undertake this 
28 toilsome labour; leaving the historian to investigate details, we will exert ourselves to prepare 
29 an epitome upon the usual lines. For as the masterbuilder of a new house has to look after 
the entire edifice, while the decorator who undertakes to inlay and paint it has only to look out 
30 what is suitable for embellishing the house, so, methinks, is it with us. To enter into details and 
31 general discussions and elaborate researches is the business of the original historian ; on the other 
hand, any one who simply recasts the material must be allowed to aim at conciseness of expression 
and to eschew any thoroughgoing treatment of the subject. 
32 Well now, let us begin the story. We have no more to add, by way of preface ; for it is truly 
stupid to expatiate in introducing a history and then cut short the history itself. 


Io. fire descended .. . sacrifice. A midrashic expansion of Lev. ix. 23-4. The Solomonic legend follows the 
midrash of 2 Chron. vii..I in preference to 1 Kings viii. 62 f., and a precedent for the Maccabaean ceremonial is 
artificially found in the tradition of 1 Kings viii. 66 (2 Chron. vii. 8). The origin of the incoherent touch in verse 11 
must have been also a midrashic paraphrase of Lev. x. 16 f. 

13. about sacred gifts, i.e. about presents made to the temple. A specimen is preserved in Ezra vii. 12f. The 
interest of 2 Maccabees in the temple comes out incidentally even in this allusion; such letters are ranked alongside 
of the sacred scriptures in Nehemiah’s library. The next verse reflects the companion interest in the prestige of Judas 
Maccabaeus. 

18. Cp. Exod. xix. 6; Deut. xxx. 1-10. 
gee Piaeres the whole country. In the sense in which Cromwell’s troops swept over England during the 

ivil War. 

27. superintend a banquet. For the duties of the dpyerpikdwos (?) see Sir. xxxii. 1-2; John ii, 8-9. 

28. exert ourselves. Reading S:arovodvres for drovodyres. 
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II MACCABEES 8. 1-25 


Ill. 1-39. The miraculous discomfiture of Seleucus and Heliodorus in their attack 
zpon the temple at Ferusalem. 


31 When the holy city was inhabited in unbroken peace, and the laws were kept right strictly, 

2 owing to the godliness of Onias the high-priest and his hatred of wickedness, it came to pass that 

even kings themselves did honour the Place and glorify the temple with the noblest presents ; 

3 so much so that Seleucus the king of Asia actually defrayed, out of his own revenues. all the expenses 

4 connected with the ritual of the sacrifices. Butacertain Benjamite, Simon, who had been appointed 

5 warden of the temple, fell out with the high-priest over the management of the city-market. Unable 

to get the better of Onias, he betook himself to Apollonius of Tarsus, then governor of Coelesyria 

6 and Phoenicia, and informed him that the treasury in Jerusalem was full of such untold sums 

of money that the wealth of the funds was past counting; they did not belong, he said, to the 

7 accounts of the sacrifices, and they could be got into the hands of the king. So when Apollonius 

met the king, he informed him of the money which had been mentioned to him, and the king 

chose his chancellor, Heliodorus, and dispatched him with orders to carry out the removal of 

8 the aforesaid money. MHeliodorus at once started on his journey, giving out that he intended to 

visit the cities of Coelesyria and Phoenicia, though his-real object was to execute the king’s design. 

9 On reaching Jerusalem, where he was courteously welcomed by the high-priest and the city,.he 

submitted the information which had been given him, and explained why he had come, inquiring 

ro further if this information was really true. The high-priest pointed out to him that there were 

11 deposits belonging to widows and orphans, besides monies belonging to Hyrcanus, the son of Tobias, 

a man of extremely high position (by no means what that impious Simon had alleged), and that in 

12 all there were four hundred talents of silver and two hundred of gold; it was utterly impossible, he 

- added, that injury should be inflicted on those who had put their trust in the sacredness of the Place 

13 and in the majesty and inviolable sanctity of the temple, honoured over all the world. Heliodorus 

had his orders from the king, however, and he replied that in any case these monies must be 

confiscated for the king’s treasury. 

14 90, having appointed a day, he went in to superintend the investigation of the treasure. And 

15 there was no small distress throughout the whole city. The priests, arrayed in their priestly robes, 

flung themselves before the altar,and called to heaven on him who had appointed the law regarding 

16 deposits, beseeching him to preserve these treasures safe for the depositors. And no one could look 

at the mien of the high-priest without feeling a pang of heart. His countenance and changed colour 

17 betrayed the anguish of his soul. For terror and a shuddering of the body had come over the 

18 man, which plainly showed to the onlookers the grief that was at his heart. As for the people in 

the houses, they flocked out with a rush to join in common supplication that the Place should not be 

. 1g dishonoured. The married women, girt under their breasts with sackcloth, thronged the streets, while 

the maidens who were kept in ward ran together, some to the porticoes, others to the walls, and 

20 Others to look out at the windows; but all, stretching forth their hands toward heaven, made their 

21 solemn supplication. One could not but pity the populace all prostrate with one accord, and the 
anxiety of the high-priest in his sore distress. 

22 Meantime, however, as they were invoking the all-powerful Lord to keep the deposits safe and 

23, 24 sure for the depositors, Heliodorus proceeded to execute his orders. But when he and his guards 

had got as far as the front of the treasury, the Sovereign of spirits and of all authority prepared 

a great apparition, so that all who had presumed to enter were stricken with dismay at the power 

25 of God and fainted with sheer terror. For there appeared to them a horse with a terrible rider, and 


III. 4. warden of the temple. Whether this office corresponded to that of the sé¢gan (or orpariyos TOU tepov) or of the 
yatopira€ (Josephus, Antig. XX. iii. 11, &c.) depends largely on the meaning assigned to ris xara thy Tod dyopavopias 
(the v. Z. mapavopias being an attempt to smooth out the difficulty). According to Biichler (0f. cz. pp. 33f.; cp. Bevan, 
House of Seleucus, ii. 163) Simon the Tobiad, as orparnyés, was also dpycepevs in the sense that he exercised a certain 
political control of the temple affairs. This identification of Simon with the Simon of Josephus, Azdzy. XII. iv. Io, is 
preferable to the alternative identification of Onias II (Az/ig. XII. iv. 1-10) with the Onias of 2 Macc. iii (so e.g. Schlatter, 
Willrich, and Guthe in Eucycl. Biblica, 3504f.). _ : 

5. of Tarsus. Adopting Hort’s convincing conjecture of Oapeéa for the Gpacaiov of the MSS. ; 

7. Heliodorus. Probably the Heliodorus of the Delian inscriptions (cp. Deissmann’s Bzble Studies, pp. 303-7). 
The payment of the annual instalment of the war indemnity to Rome was one of the causes which made the govern- 
ment press for money in any likely quarter. Simon’s information suggested a welcome and unexpected source of 
Een : : L(V) after é ; 

. and. Inserting kat aiter apyepews. : ‘ 

i eyicanta: Perhaps the sh Alcibiades of Josephus, Avéég. XII. iv. 2-11, whom Wellhausen sees behind 

. Xi. 4-17. F: 
a aevaretea of spirits. This is the same expression as Lord of spirits in I Enoch xxxvii. 2, RE.5 2 

presumed to enter. The implied insolence (cp. v. 15) is described in 1 Macc. i. 21. In the following account, 
the first horseman (ver. 25) seems to belong toa different tradition from that of the other two (26 f.). The latter do 
all the work. Similar traces of fusion occur in ix. 6f., as if the author had embroidered his source with outside matter. 
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II MACCABEES 8. 25—4. 12 


it was decked in magnificent trappings, and rushing fiercely forward it struck at Heliodorus with its 
26 forefeet. And the rider seemed to be armed with a golden panoply. Two youths also appeared 
before Heliodorus, remarkable for their strength, gloriously handsome, and splendidly arrayed, who 
27 stood by him on either side, and scourged him unceasingly, inflicting on him many sore stripes. He 
dropped suddenly to the ground, and thick darkness wrapped him round, but (his guards) caught him 
28 up and put him into a litter, and carried him away—carried him who had just entered the aforesaid 
treasury with a large retinue and all his guard, but who was now absolutely helpless—recognizing 
29 Clearly the sovereign might of God. And so he had been laid prostrate, deprived of speech owing to 
30 God’s strong hand, bereft of all hope and succour. But the Jews blessed the Lord who had done 
marvellous honour to his own place; and the temple, which a little before had been full of terror and 
alarm, was filled with joy and gladness, thanks to the manifestation of the all-powerful Lord. 
3t Now some of Heliodorus’ intimate friends at once besought Onias to call upon the Most High, 
32 and so grant life to him, as he lay quite at the last gasp. The high-priest suspected that the king 
might imagine the Jews had perpetrated some foul play against Heliodorus, and he offered a sacrifice 
33 for the recovery of the man. But as the high-priest was offering the sacrifice of propitiation, the same 
young men appeared again to Heliodorus, arrayed in the same robes ; and they stood and said, Give 
Onias the high-priest hearty thanks, since it is for his sake that the Lord has granted thee thy life ; 
34 and do thou, since thou hast been scourged from heaven, publish abroad to all men the sovereign 
35 majesty of God. And when they had spoken these words, they vanished out of sight. _ So Heliodorus 
offered sacrifice to the Lord and vowed very great vows to him who had preserved his life, and, after 
36 taking a friendly farewell of Onias, he returned with his army to the king, testitying to all men the 
37 deeds of the supreme God which he had witnessed with his own eyes. And when the king asked 
Heliodorus what sort of person would be suitable for another mission to Jerusalem, he said, If thou 
38 hast any enemy or conspirator against the state, send him thither, and thou shalt get him back well 
scourged—supposing he escapes with his life ; for the Place is really haunted by some power of God. 
39 He who dwells in heaven above has his eye upon that Place and defends it, smiting and destroying 
those who approach it for ili ends. 


Ill. 40—IV. 22. Lntrigues of Simon and Fason over the high-priesthood. 


40 Such was the history of Heliodorus and the preservation of the treasury. But the aforesaid 

4 ; Simon, who had informed about the money and betrayed his country, proceeded to slander Onias, 

alleging that it was he who had maltreated Heliodorus and who had contrived the whole mischief, 

2 He dared to accuse of conspiracy the very man who had proved the benefactor of the city, and the 

guardian of his fellow-countrymen, and a zealot for the laws! And when the feud between them 

3 went to such a pitch that one of Simon’s trusted followers actually committed several murders, Onias, 

4 recognizing the danger of the contention, and observing that Apollonius, the son of Menestheus, as 

5 governor of Coelesyria and Phoenicia, was fanning Simon’s malice, betook himself to the king—not 

that he went about to accuse his fellow-citizens, but simply with a view to the good of all the people, 

6 both public and private; for he saw that, unless the king intervened and interested himself, it was 
impossible for the State to be at peace, nor would Simon abandon his insensate attempt. 

7 But when Seleucus died, and Antiochus, who was called Epiphanes, succeeded to the kingdom, 

8 Jason the brother of Onias supplanted his brother in the high-priesthood, promising in a petition to 

9 the king three hundred and threescore talents of silver, besides eighty talents from another fund; in 

addition to which he undertook to pay a hundred and fifty more, if he was commissioned to set up 

ro a gymnasium and ephebeum and to register the Jerusalemites as citizens of Antioch. And when 

the king had given his assent, Jason at once exercised his influence in order to bring over his fellow- 

11 countrymen to Greek ways of life. Setting aside the royal ordinances of special favour to the Jews, 

obtained by John the father of Eupolemus who had gone as envoy to the Romans to secure their 

friendship and alliance, and seeking to overthrow the lawful modes of life, he introduced new customs 

12 forbidden by the law: he deliberately established a gymnasium under the citadel itself, and made 


28. recognizing. Reading éreyvexéres, with the majority of MSS., instead of éreyvaxéra. 


IV. 4. Menestheus. Reading Meveo6éws, Hort’s certain emendation of paivesOa éws Or os. Cp. ii. 21; Apollonius 
was naturally exasperated at the miscarriage of his little plot. 


7, 8. Jason... promising, &c. If Josephus is correct, however, the charge of simony is undeserved ; Jason 
succeeded to his brother’s position, as Onias died leaving only an infant son (cp. Antig. XII. v. 1). 
g. to register ... as citizens of Antioch. The coveted title of ‘ Antiochenes’ (cp. Schiirer, Gesch. jud. Volkes*, 


ii. 166-7), i.e. ‘loyalists’ (to the Seleucid dynasty and policy), carried with it certain privileges (cp. ver. 19). The 
cognate promise (ix. 15) to confer on the Jews the privileges of Athenian citizens is true to the Hellenistic and 
Athenian proclivities of Antiochus (Niese, Pp. 29-30), who probably tried to atticize his Antiochene subjects. 

Il. See 1 Mace. viii, 17-32. 
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II MACCABEES 4. 13-35 


13 the noblest of the young men wear the petasus. And to sucha height did the passion for Greek 
fashions rise, and the influx of foreign customs, thanks to the surpassing impiety of that godless 
14 Jason—no high-priest he !—that the priests were no longer interested in the services of the altar, but 
despising the sanctuary, and neglecting the sacrifices, they hurried to take part in the unlawful 
15 displays held in the palaestra after the quoit-throwing had been announced—thus setting at naught 
16 what their fathers honoured and esteeming the glories of the Greeks above all else. Hence sore 
distress befell them ; the very men for whose customs they were so keen and whom they desired 
17 to be like in every detail, became their foes and punished them. For it is no light matter to act 
impiously against the laws of God ; time will show that. ‘ 
18 Now games, held every five years, were being celebrated at Tyre, in the presence of the king, 
19 and the vile Jason sent sacred envoys who were citizens of Antioch to represent Jerusalem, with 
three hundred drachmas of silver for the sacrifice of Heracles. The very bearers, however, judged 
20 that the money ought not to be spent on a sacrifice, but devoted to some other purpose, and thanks 
to them, it went to fit out the triremes. 
21 Now when Apollonius the son of Menestheus was sent to Egypt to attend the enthronement 
of king Ptolemy Philometor, Antiochus, on learning that the latter was ill-disposed to him, proceeded 
22 to take precautions for the security of his realm. Thus he visited Joppa, and travelled on to 
Jerusalem, where he had a splendid reception from Jason and the city, and was brought in with 
blazing torches and acclamation. Thereafter, he and his army marched down into Phoenicia. 


IV. 23-50. Jutrigues of Menelaus. 


23 Nowafter a space of three years Jason sent Menelaus, the aforesaid Simon’s brother, to convey the 
24 money to the king and to remind him of some matters which required attention. But Menelaus got 
into favour with the king, whom he extolled with an air of impressive authority, and secured the high- 
25 priesthood for himself, outbidding Jason by three hundred talents of silver. On receiving the royal 
mandate, he appeared in Jerusalem, possessed of no quality which entitled him to the high-priesthood, 
26 but with the passions of a cruel tyrant and the rage of a wild beast. So Jason, who had supplanted 
his brother, was in turn supplanted by another man, and driven as a fugitive into the country of the 
27 Ammonites. Menelaus secured the position, but he failed to pay any of the money which he had 
28 promised to the king, although Sostratus the governor of the citadel demanded it. As the latter 
29 was responsible for collecting the revenue, the king summoned both men before him; Menelaus left 
his brother Lysimachus to act as his deputy in the high-priesthood, while Sostratus left (as his 
deputy) Crates, the viceroy of Cyprus. 
30 At this juncture, it came to pass that the citizens of Tarsus and Mallus raised an insurrection, 
31 because they were to be assigned as a present to Antiochis, the king’s mistress; so the king went 
off hurriedly (to Cilicia) to settle matters, leaving Andronicus, a man of high rank, to act as his 
32 deputy. Then Menelaus supposed he had got a favourable opportunity, so he presented Andronicus 
with some golden vessels which he had stolen from the temple ;—others he had already sold to Tyre 
33 and the surrounding cities. On ascertaining the truth of this, Onias sharply censured him, withdrawing 
34 for safety into the sanctuary of Daphne, close to Antioch. Whereupon Menelaus took Andronicus 
aside and exhorted him to kill Onias. So Andronicus went to Onias, gave him pledges by guile and 
also his right hand with oaths (of friendship), and persuaded him, despite his suspicions, to come out of 
35 the sanctuary. He then killed him at once, regardless of justice. This made not only the Jews but 


12. the petasus, i.e. a broad-brimmed felt hat, which, as the mark of, Hermes, was the badge of the padaestra. 
The otiose imordacwy of V probably arose from dittography with the following imo méraoov. 

16. For this idea of the punishment fitting the crime see ver. 38 (= Herod. iii. 64), v. Q-Io, viii. 33, ix. 6, xiii. 8, 
xv. 32, Wisd. xi. 16, Test. Gad v. Io. 

18. The celebration of games, in imitation of the Olympic festival and the Panathenaea, was an important part of 
the Hellenizing policy (cp. vi. 7). For the games held by Alexander the Great at Tyre see Arrian ii. 24. 6, iii. 6. 1. 

20. thanks to them. Reading, with V, ray mapaxopi(éyrwy, instead of rév mapdvtav. 

21. Antiochus, on learning that the latter was ill-disposed, &c. Apollonius, the representative of Antiochus 
at the enthronement (rporokAtcia or mpwtokAnoia = the dvakdnrnpia of Polybius XXVili. 12. 8, Ta vopiCspeva yiverOar rots 
Saordevow Grav eis HAiklav €\Owow) of the young Ptolemy, evidently reported to his master that a move was on foot to 
regain Coelesyria for Egypt. Antiochus took the initiative by concentrating his forces in Phoenicia, The writer, 
however, merely narrates the episode for the purpose of branding Jason’s servility. In the following episode (30-8), 
either he or his source must be assumed to have coloured and shaped the death of Onias from the story of prince 
Seleucus’ murder at the hands of Andronicus (so Willrich’s /uden und Griechen, pp. 86 f., 120f., and Wellhausen’s 
Geschichte’, pp. 243 f.), even though the murder of Onias is taken (as e.g. by Niese and Guthe) to be historical. 

29. deputy. In the semi-technical sense of diddoxos, the Egyptian court-title (cp. ver. 31 and xiv. 26). As Cyprus 
belonged to the Ptolemies, Crates can only have been viceroy of the island during the later and brief occupation by 
Antiochus. The phrase is therefore proleptic. : che } 

34. pledges. Leading miores (62, so Niese) for meioeis, with deEcds Geis we Spxwr, and dmexrewey (so Niese after 
vg. and S) for mapéxhewoer, 
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II MACCABEES 4. 36—5. 9 


36 many people of other nationalities indignant and angry over the unjust murder of the man. So 
when the king returned from the regions of Cilicia, the Jews of the capital (with the support of the 

37 Greeks who also detested the crime) complained to him about the illegal murder of Onias. Antiochus 
was heartily sorry about it, and was moved to pity and tears for the dead man’s sober and well- 

38 ordered life ; inflamed with passion, he at once had Andronicus stripped of his purple robe, and 
led, with rent under-garments, all round the city to the very spot where he had committed the 
outrage upon Onias; there he had the murderer dispatched, the Lord rendering to him the punish- 
ment he had deserved. : ; , 

39 Now when many acts of sacrilege had been committed in the city by Lysimachus, with the 
connivance of Menelaus, the report of these spread abroad throughout the country, till the people rose 
against Lysimachus; for by this time a large number of gold vessels had been sold in all directions. 

40 But when the people rose in a frenzy of rage, Lysimachus armed about three thousand men and 
took the offensive with a bold charge, led by a certain Auranus, a man well up in mad folly no less than 

4rin years. On realizing that Lysimachus was attacking them, however, some of the people caught 
up stones, others logs of wood, and some snatched handfuls of ashes that lay near, flinging them all 

42 pell-mell upon Lysimachus and his troops. In this way they wounded many, felled some to the 
ground, and routed the whole band, slaying the sacrilegious robber himself beside the treasury. — 

44 In connexion with this affair, proceedings were taken against Menelaus, and when the king 

45 reached Tyre, three men sent by the senate laid their accusation before him. Menelaus felt that all 
was now over with him, but he promised a large sum of money to Ptolemy the son of Dorymenes, 

46 in order to get the king talked over. So Ptolemy took the king aside into a gallery, as though to 

47 get some fresh air, and induced him to change his mind, the result being that he acquitted Menelaus, 
who was responsible for all the trouble, and condemned to death the hapless trio, who would have 

48 been discharged as innocent, even had they pled before Scythians. This unjust punishment was 

4g inflicted instantly upon these spokesmen for Israel’s city and folk and sacred vessels; which moved 

50 some Tyrians, who hated the crime, to provide magnificent obsequies for them. Menelaus, however, 
still remained in power, thanks to the covetousness of the authorities, and, waxing more and more 
vicious, he proved a great plotter against his fellow-citizens. 


V. 1-27. Profanation of temple and oppression of Fews by Antiochus Epiphanes. 


51,2 Now about this time Antiochus made his second inroad into Egypt. And it so befell that 


throughout all the city of Jerusalem for almost forty days horsemen were seen charging in mid-air, 
3 wearing robes inwrought with gold, armed with lances, and arrayed in troops: swords flashing, 
squadrons of horse in array, assaults and charges repeated from one side and another, shields shaken, 
spears massed together, darts hurtling to and fro, the sheen of golden trappings, and corselets of all 
4kinds. Which made all men pray that the apparition might betoken good. 
5 Now a false rumour got abroad that Antiochus had died. Whereupon Jason took not less 
than a thousand men, and made a sudden attack on the city; the troops stationed on the walls were 
6 routed, and, as the city was now practically captured, Menelaus took refuge in the citadel, while 
Jason proceeded to slaughter his fellow-citizens without mercy, reckless of the fact that to get any 
advantage over kinsfolk is the worst kind of disadvantage, and imagining to himself that he was winning 
7 trophies from foes and not from fellow-countrymen. He failed to secure the place of power, 
however ; and in the end he reaped only shame from his conspiracy, and had to pass over again as 
g a fugitive into the country of the Ammonites. As for the end of his wretched career—imprisoned 
under Aretas the Arabian prince, flying from city to city, pursued by all men, hated as an apostate 
from the laws, and loathed as a butcher of his country and his fellow-citizens, he was expelled into 
9 Egypt. He who had driven so many into exile, died himself in exile, crossing over to the Lace- 
daemonians, with the idea of finding shelter there among kinsfolk. He who had flung out many 


40. Auranus. The variant reading ‘Tyrannus’ (Tupdvvov, V; cp. Acts xix. 9) is more likely to have arisen from 
the uncommon Adpdvov (A, 55, 74, 106) than vice versa. The latter, even when read as Avpavov, Cannot mean 
‘homo in Auranitide’, which would be Avpavircos or A’pawrirns. Nor is there any connexion between this assassin’s 
name and Eleazar’s title of Avaran (Adapay) or the ‘stabber’ (?) in 1 Macc. ii. 5. 


V. 8. imprisoned. Owing to the compressed style of this passage, which recapitulates generally the closing 
adventures of Jason, the conjectural reading ¢yxhyOeis (= arraigned ; so read many editors from Luther and Grotius to 
Grimm), instead of éykAerGeis (cp. Nestle’s Septuaginta-Studien, iv, p. 22), is plausible, but the lack of connexion in 
the epitome here is enough to explain how Jason could be described as fleeing from city to city after being a prisoner. 
Probably érvxev goes with yd Geis (cp. iv. 32), and mépas with axis dvaotpopjs. The easier v. 2. ZdaBev (V) enables 
m€pas to be taken not in an absolute construction but in close connexion with the verb. 

9. kinsfolk, Cp. 1 Macc. xii. 21; Josephus, Wars, i.26.1. On the origin of the legend see Biichler, op. cit., pp. 126 f. 
H. Winckler (A/torient. Forschungen, ii. 3. 565 f.) takes the Maccabaean references as editorial additions based on 
a misunderstanding of the original O'N5. 
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a corpse to lie unburied had none to mourn for him, nor had he a funeral of any kind or place in the 
11 sepulchre of his fathers. Now when tidings of what had happened reached the king, he thought 
12 Judaea was in revolt. He therefore started from Egypt in a fury, stormed the city, and commanded 

his soldiers to cut down without mercy any one they met, and to slay those who sheltered in their 
13 houses. So there was a massacre of young and old, an extermination of boys, women, and children, 
14 a slaughter of virgins and infants. In the short space of three days eighty thousand were destroyed, 
15 forty thousand of them in close combat, and as many again were sold into slavery. Not content 

with this, he dared to enter the most holy temple on earth, under the guidance of Menelaus, who 
16 proved himself a traitor both to the laws and to his country; he laid polluted hands on the sacred 
vessels, and swept off with his profane hands what other kings had dedicated to enhance the glory and 
17 honour of the Place. Uplifted in spirit, Antiochus did not consider that it was on account of the sins 
of those who dwelt in the city that the Sovereign Lord was provoked to anger for a little while ; hence 
18 His indifference to the Place. Had they not been involved in so many sins, this fellow would have 
fared like Heliodorus, who was sent by king Seleucus to pry into the treasury—he would have been 
19 scourged as soon as he pressed forward, and turned back from his presumption. But the Lord did not 
20 choose the nation for the sake of the Place; he chose the Place for the sake of the nation. And so 
the Place, after partaking in the calamities that befell the nation, shared afterwards in its prosperity ; 
forsaken in the wrath of the Almighty, it was restored again in full glory when the great Sovereign 
became reconciled. 
21 Antiochus, then, carried off from the temple eighteen hundred talents and hurried away to 

Antioch, thinking in his arrogance to make the land navigable and the sea passable by foot—so 
22 uplifted was he in heart. He also left governors behind him to ill-treat the Jewish people: at 

Jerusalem, Philip, a Phrygian by race, whose disposition was more barbarous than that of his 
23 master; at Gerizim, Andronicus; and, besides these, Menelaus, who lorded it worst of them all 
24 over the citizens. And in malice against the Jews he sent the Mysian commander Apollonius with an 

army of two and twenty thousand, under orders to slay all those that were of full age and to sell 
25 the women and the younger men. This fellow, on reaching Jerusalem, played the réle of a man of 

peace, waiting till the holy day of the sabbath; then, finding the Jews at rest from work, he com- 
26 manded his men to parade in arms, put to the sword all who came to see what was going on, and 
27 rushing into the city with the armed men killed great numbers. Judas Maccabaeus, however, with 
about nine others got away, and kept himself and his companions alive in the mountains, as wild 
beasts do, feeding on herbs, in order that they might not be polluted like the rest. 


VI. 1-31. Enforced Hellenization of the Fews. 


Gi Shortly after this the king sent an old Athenian to compel the Jews to depart from the laws 
2 of their fathers, and to cease living by the laws of God; further, the sanctuary in Jerusalem was to 
be polluted and called after Zeus Olympius, while the sanctuary at Gerizim was also to be called 

3 after Zeus Xenius, in keeping with the hospitable character of the inhabitants. Now this proved a sore 
4 and altogether crushing visitation of evil. For the heathen filled the temple with riot and revelling, © 
dallying with harlots and lying with women inside the sacred precincts, besides bringing in what 

5 was forbidden, while the altar was filled with abominable sacrifices which the law prohibited. And 
6a man could neither keep the sabbath, nor celebrate the feasts of the fathers, nor so much as 
7 confess himself to be a Jew. On the king’s birthday every month they were taken—bitter was the 
necessity—to share in the sacrifice, and when the festival of the Dionysia came round they were 

8 compelled to wear ivy wreaths for the procession in honour of Dionysus. On the suggestion of 
Ptolemy, an edict was also issued to the neighbouring Greek cities, ordering them to treat the Jews 
gin the same way and force them to share in the sacrifices, slaying any who refused to adopt 
10 Greek ways. Thus any one could see the distressful state of affairs. Two women, for example, 
were brought up for having circumcised their children; they were paraded round the city, with 


23. And in malice against the Jews. Omitting (with V) moXiras in ver. 23, and taking éyov . . . dnex Oy with 
what follows (so Grimm, and R.V. margin). j 4) ie 

24. the Mysian commander. dv pvodpxnv may be either a. derogatory epithet or an official title ; probably it is 
both. The Mysians (Muooi, cp. Polyb. xxxi. 3. 3) formed a special division or guard in the Seleucid armies, and the 
unique formation Muodpyns means ‘ commander of the Mysians’ (cp. Kumpudpxns, xil. 2 = 6 emt tov Kurpior, for the 
form, though puovdpxns would mean ‘governor of Mysia’). But the ill-repute of the Mysians (Mucav goxatos, a 
scoundrel) suggested a play on the term, as if it meant’ detestable ringleader’. 

27. Cp. x. 6, Heb. xi. 37-8. 

VI. 2. Zeus Xenius. i.e. the protector of strangers or guests. ca 

7. the king’s birthday every month. For the monthly celebration of a royal birthday see the evidence from 
Egypt, Commagene, and Pergamum, collected by Schiirer in Preuschen’s Zectschrift fiir die neutestamentliche Wissen- 
schaft (1901), pp. 48-52. 
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11 their babies hanging at their breasts, and then flung from the top of the wall. Some others, who 
had taken refuge in the adjoining caves in order to keep the seventh day secretly, were betrayed 
to Philip and all burnt together, since they scrupled to defend themselves, out of regard to the 
honour of that most solemn day. 

12 Now I beseech the readers of this book not to be discouraged by such calamities, but to reflect 

13 that our people were being punished by way of chastening and not for their destruction. For 
indeed it is a mark of great kindness when the impious are not let alone for a long time, but 

14 punished at once. In the case of other nations, the Sovereign Lord in his forbearance refrains from 
punishing them till they have filled up their sins to the full, but in our case he has deter- 

15 mined otherwise, that his vengeance may not fall on us in after-days when our sins have reached 

16 their height. Wherefore he never withdraweth his mercy from us; and though he chasteneth his 

17 own people with calamity, he forsaketh them not. So much by way of a reminder to ourselves ; 
after these few words we must come back to our story. 

18  Eleazar, one of the principal scribes, a man already well stricken in years and of a noble counten- 

Ig ance, was compelled to eat swine’s flesh. But he, welcoming death with renown rather than life 

20 with pollution, advanced of his own accord to the instrument of torture, affording an example of 
how men should come forward who have the courage to put from them food which, even for the 

21 natural love of life, they dare not taste. Nowthose in charge of that forbidden sacrificial feast took 
the man aside, for the sake of old acquaintance, and privately urged him to bring some flesh of his 
own providing, such as he was lawfully allowed to use, and to pretend he was really eating of the 

22 sacrifice which the king had ordered, so that in this way he might escape death and be kindly treated 

23 for the sake of their old friendship. But he with a high resolve, worthy of his years and of the 
dignity of his descent and of his grey hair reached with honour and of his noble life from childhood 
and, still more, of the holy laws divinely ordained, spoke his mind accordingly, telling them to 

24 dispatch him to Hades at once. ‘It ill becomes our years to dissemble,’ said he, ‘and thus lead 
many younger persons to imagine that Eleazar in his ninetieth year has gone over to a heathenish 

25 religion. I should lead them astray by my dissimulation, for the mere sake of enjoying this brief 

26 and momentary life, and I should bring stain and foul disgrace on my own old age. Even were I for 
the moment to evade the punishment of men, I should not escape the hands of the Almighty in 

27 life or in death. Wherefore, by manfully parting with my life now, I will show myself worthy of my 

28 old age, and leave behind me a noble example to the young of how to die willingly and nobly 

29 on behalf of our reverend and holy laws. With these words he stepped forward at once to the 
instrument of torture, while those who a moment before had been friendly turned against him, 

30 deeming his language to be that of a sheer madman. Now, just as he was expiring under the 
strokes of torture, he groaned out, The Lord, who hath holy knowledge, understandeth that, 
although I might have been freed from death, I endure cruel pains in my body from scourging and 

31 suffer this gladly in my soul, because I fear him.’ Thus he too died, leaving his death as an 
ee of nobility and a memorial of virtue, not only to the young but also to the great body of 

is nation. 


VII. 1-42. Martyrdom of seven brothers and their mother. 


71 It also came to pass that seven brothers and their mother were arrested and shamefully lashed 
with whips and scourges, by the king’s orders, that they might be forced to taste the abominable 

2 swine’s flesh. But one of them spoke up for the others and said, Why question us? What wouldst 

3 thou learn from us? We are prepared to die sooner than transgress the laws of our fathers. Then 

4 the king, in his exasperaticn, ordered pans and cauldrons to be heated, and, when they were heated 
immediately, ordered the tongue of the speaker to be torn out, had him scalped and mutilated 

5 before the eyes of his brothers and mother, and then had him put on the fire, all maimed and 
crippled as he was, but still alive, and set to fry inthe pan. And as the vapour from the pan spread 


18. of a noble countenance, was compelled. Reading kédd\oros rvyydvev ivaykatero : 
dvaxaivev) with Niese and Nestle (‘Sept Studien, iv. 20). u a BTC 18 

20, affording an example. For mpomricas o€ (= but spat out the flesh first), which comes in awkwardly, read 
mpotum@aas (SO one minuscule: Nestle, pp. 20-1) as above, which tallies with 27-8 better than mpwreticas (V4) ‘ The 
less natural alternative is to omit dé (with Niese) and read rézov (so Grotius) for TpOomov. i 

23. descent. For yjpous (A) or yhpws (V) read, with Niese, yévous. The two considerations of age and race are 
developed in the following clauses, where avacrpopjs (R.V. margin, so A, 52, 55, 62) is preferable to Gpaeioiae (R.V. text) 

26. Cp. Heb. x. 31, xi. 35; also vv. 19 and 30 with Heb. xi. 35 (ado dé erupmavicOnoav), and vii. 28 with Heb. xi. 3. 


VII. 4, scalped. epicxv6icavras refers to the practice of the Scythians, the typical savages (see above, i . 
Red Indians of the ancient East, who flayed and scalped their victims (Herod. een. Te ( Wiis na ai 
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6 abroad, they and their mother exhorted one another to die nobly, uttering these words: The Lord 
God beholdeth this, and truly hath compassion on us, even as Moses declared in his Song which 
testifieth against them to their face, saying, 

And he shall have compassion on his servants. 

7 And when the first had died after this manner, they brought the second to the shameful torture, 
tearing off the skin of his head with the hair and asking him, Wilt thou eat, before we punish thy 

8 body limb by limb? But he answered in the language of his fathers and said to them, No. So he 

9 too underwent the rest of the torture, as the first had done. And when he was at the last gasp, he said, 
Thou cursed miscreant! Thou dost dispatch us from this life, but the King of the world shall raise 

10 us up, who have died for his laws, and revive us to life everlasting. And after him the third was made 
a mocking-stock. And when he was told to put out his tongue, he did so at once, stretching forth 

11 his hands courageously, with the noble words, These I had from heaven; for His name’s sake 

121 count them naught; from Him I hope to get them back again. So much so that the king 
himself and his company were astounded at the spirit of the youth, for he thought nothing of his 

13 sufferings. And when he too was dead, they tortured the fourth in the same shameful fashion. 

14 And when he was near his end, he said: ’Tis meet for those who perish at men’s hands to cherish 
hope divine that they shall be raised up by God again; but thou—thou shalt have no resur- 

16 rection to life. Next they brought the fifth and handled him shamefully. But he looked at the 
king and said, Holding authority among men, thou doest what thou wilt, poor mortal; but dream 

17 not that God hath forsaken our race. Go on, and thou shalt find how His sovereign power will 

18 torture thee and thy seed! And after him they brought the sixth. And when he was at the point 
of death he said, Deceive not thyself in vain! We are suffering this on our own account, for sins 

19 against our own God. That is why these awful horrors have befallen us. But think not thou shalt 

20 go unpunished for daring to fight against God! The mother, however, was a perfect wonder ; she 
deserves to be held in glorious memory, for, thanks to her hope in God, she bravely bore the sight 

21 of seven sons dying in a single day. Full of noble spirit and nerving her weak woman’s heart with 
the courage of a man, she exhorted each of them in the language of their fathers, saying, How you 

22 were ever conceived in my womb, I cannot tell! "Iwas not I who gave you the breath of life or 

23 fashioned the elements of each! ’*Twas the Creator of the world who fashioneth men and deviseth 
the generating of all things, and he it is who in mercy will restore to you the breath of life even 

24 as you now count yourselves naught for his laws’ sake. Now Antiochus felt that he was being 
humiliated, but, overlooking the taunt of her words, he made an appeal to the youngest brother, 
who still survived, and even promised on oath to make him rich and happy and a Friend and 

25 a trusted official of State, if he would give up his fathers’ laws. As the young man paid no atten- 

26 tion to him, he summoned his mother and exhorted her to counsel the lad to save himself. So, 

24 after he had exhorted her at length, she agreed to persuade her son. She leant over to him and, 
befooling the cruel tyrant, spoke thus in her fathers’ tongue: My son, have pity on me. Nine 
months I carried thee in my womb, three years I suckled thee; I reared thee and brought thee up 

28 to this age of thy life. Child, I beseech thee, lift thine eyes to heaven and earth, look at all that is 
therein, and know that God did not make them out of the things that existed. So is the race of 

29 men created. Fear not this butcher, but show thyself worthy of thy brothers,and accept thy death, 

30 that by God’s mercy I may receive thee again together with thy brothers. Ere she had finished, the 
young man cried, What are you waiting for? I will not obey the king’s command, I will obey the 

31 command of the law given by Moses to our fathers. But thou, who hast devised all manner of evil 

32 against the Hebrews, thou shalt not escape the hands of God. We are suffering for our own sins, 

33 and though our living Lord is angry for a little, in order to rebuke and chasten us, he will again be 

34 reconciled to his own servants. But thou, thou impious wretch, vilest of all men, be not vainly 

35 uplifted with thy proud, uncertain hopes, raising thy hand against the heavenly children ; thou hast 

36 not yet escaped the judgement of the Almighty God who seeth all. These our brothers, after 


6. Song which testifieth . . . face. This sententious description of the Song (Deut. xxxii. 36) is not only out of 
keeping with the mse en scéne, but far-fetched ; the testimony of the Song in question was borne against faithless 
Israel, not against outside oppressors. é ¢ : . 

18. Some MSS. insert did before, or ydp after, dia. Niese, reading the latter, and following V® (do) and V 
(yeydvapev), Conjectures kohacpod for Pavpacpod (i.e. and have deserved punishment), But the above reading, though 
characteristically abrupt, yields a good sense. ped ’ 

23. men. For dvOparov yéveow read with Niese dvépwmor (or dvOpemous), the first yeveow being repeated per zncuriam 
from the second. : ; ; 

24. overlooking. For wtdopapevos (‘ suspecting ’) read tmepopmpevos (Vg. = exprobrantis woce despecta) with 
Kamphausen. For the promised rank of Friend (i. 14, vili. 29, 1 Macc. ii. 18, &c.) see Deissmann’s Lzble-Studies, 

. 167. vache g F : 
a Grea thee. Omitting (with 71, Vg, S) the anticlimax of kai rpohodopycacay (= and sustained thee, lit. 
nursed). 
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enduring a brief pain, have now drunk of everflowing life, in terms of God’s covenant, but thou shalt 
37 receive by God’s judgement the just penalty of thine arrogance. I, like my brothers, give up body 

and soul for our fathers’ laws, calling on God to show favour to our nation soon, and to make thee 
38 acknowledge, in torment and plagues, that he alone is God, and to let the Almighty’s wrath, justly 
39 fallen on the whole of our nation, end in me and in my brothers. Then the king fell into a passion 
4o and had him handled worse than the others, so exasperated was he at being mocked. Thus he also 
41 died unpolluted, trusting absolutely in the Lord. Finally after her sons the mother also perished. 
42  lLetthis suffice for the enforced sacrifices and the excesses of barbarity, 


VIII. i-36. Revolt and early successes of Fudas Maccabaeus. 


81 But Judas, who is also called Maccabaeus, together with his companions, went round the 
villages by stealth, summoning their kinsfolk and mustering those who had adhered to Judaism, till 
2 they collected as many as six thousand. And they invoked the Lord to look upon the people whom 
3 all men oppressed, to have compassion on the sanctuary which the godless had profaned, and also 
to pity the ruined city which was on the point of being levelled with the ground, to hearken to the 
4 blood that cried to him, to remember the impious massacre of the innocent babes and the blasphemies 
5 committed against his name, and to manifest his hatred of evil. Now as soon as Maccabaeus had 
got his company together, the heathen found him irresistible, for the Lord’s anger was now turned 
6 into mercy. He would surprise and burn both towns and villages, gaining possession of strategic 
7 positions and routing large numbers of the enemy. He took special advantage of the night for such 
attacks. And the whole country echoed with the fame of his valour. 
8 So when Philip saw that the man was gaining ground inch by inch and adding daily to his 
successes, he wrote to Ptolemy, the governor of Coelesyria and Phoenicia, for support in maintaining 
9 the king’s cause. The latter lost no time in selecting Nicanor, the son of Patroclus, one of the fore- 
most among the king’s Friends, whom he dispatched at the head of no fewer than twenty thousand 
troops of all nationalities to exterminate the entire population of Judaea; and with him there was 
associated Gorgias, a military commander who had considerable experience of active service. 
10 Nicanor, however, determined to sell the Jews into slavery, and so to make up the sum of two 
11 thousand talents which the king owed by way of tribute to the Romans. He therefore sent at once 
to the maritime towns, inviting them to purchase Jewish slaves, whom he promised to sell at the rate 
of ninety a talent—little imagining the judgement that was to overtake him from the Almighty. 
12, Now when Judas was informed of Nicanor’s inroad, and when he told his followers about the 
13 arrival of the host, those who were cowardly and sceptical about God’s judgement ran off and decamped, 
14 while others sold all their remaining possessions and withal besought the Lord to deliver those 
15 whom the impious Nicanor had already sold before the battle ; and this, if not for their own sakes, 
at least for the sake of the covenants made with their fathers and for the sake of His reverend and 
16 glorious name, by which they were called. But when Maccabaeus had got his men together, six 
thousand in number, he bade them have no fear of chains and slavery and no dread of the vast 
17 number of the heathen who had attacked them wrongfully ; let them fight nobly, keeping before their 
* _ eyes the wanton and lawless outrage of the heathen upon the holy place, the shocking and despiteful 
18 violence done to the city, and further the overthrow of their ancestral polity. They trust to arms 
and daring deeds, he said, but we rely upon the Almighty God, who by a nod can lay low our 
19 enemies, aye and the whole world. Then he rehearsed to them the aid repeatedly vouchsafed in the 
days of their ancestors, as in the days of Sennacherib, when a hundred and eighty-five thousand 
20 perished, and as at the battle fought against the Galatians in Babylonia, where only eight thousand 


36. drunk. Hiort’s conjecture, weraxaou, for the MSS. memréacr, restores the original sense of the passage. 


VIII. 4. massacre of the innocent babes. Cp. above, vi. 10, and 1 Macc. i. 61. 
6. villages. xapas (‘villages’) is to be read for xépas. 


routing ...ememy. Cp. Heb. xi. 34. 
13. God’s judgment. i.e. on their foes (cp. ver. 11). Contrast the account of t Macc. iii. 56. 
14. those whom . . . sold before the battle. i.e. not stray captives picked up by the way but the speakers 


themselves, whom Nicanor had sold in advance. 
16. six thousand in number. But this was the original number of the army (ver. 1)! 
Slavery. For tovs roheuious (V) or tots wodepious read rois Seopois, which has been altered in A into Tois Seoplors 
as the variant (19, 62) rots odéwous has been altered into rois todeulors. é 
18. by anod. Cp. Apoc. Bar. xxi.5, &c. 
and the whole world. For the turn of expression see 1 John ii. 2. 

20. the battle ...in Babylonia. Nothing is known of the engagement which forms the subject of this 
exaggerated boast. The eight thousand, who are obviously Jews, may have been fighting either under Antiochus the 
Great against a body of Gallic mercenaries under Molon, the rebellious satrap of Media (22 I-220 B.C.), or, earlier, in 
the ranks of Antiochus Soter (281-261 B.C.), who is said to have won his title (Appian, Sy. 66) from his ‘efforts against 
the Gallic raiders in Asia Minor. . 
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men, together with four thousand Macedonians, took the field, and where, after the Macedonians were 
hard pressed, the eight thousand slew the hundred and twenty thousand, owing to the aid vouchsafed 

21 them from heaven, and won rich booty. With these words he inspirited them and got them ready 

22 to die for the laws and for their country. He then divided his army into four, and put his brothers 
at the head of the various divisions, Simon, Joseph, and Jonathan each being in command of fifteen 

23 hundred men; he also made Eleazar read aloud the holy Book, and taking ‘God’s Help’ as a watch- 

24 word put himself at the head of the first division, and engaged Nicanor. And, since the Almighty 
fought on their side, they slew over nine thousand of the enemy, wounded and disabled the greater 

25 part of Nicanor’s army, and forced them all to flee. They also secured the very money of those who 

26 had arrived for the purpose of buying them. Then, after pursuing them for some distance, they were 
obliged to turn back on account of time ; it was the day before the sabbath, and therefore they made 

27 no effort to follow them up. So, after collecting the arms of the enemy, and stripping them of their 
spoils, they attended to the duties of the sabbath, loudly blessing and praising the Lord who had 

28 preserved them unto this day and thus begun to show them mercy; after the sabbath, when 
they had apportioned part of the spoils to their own wounded and to the widows and orphans, they 

29 shared the remainder among themselves and their children. This done, they united in supplication, 
beseeching the Lord of mercy to be fully reconciled to his servants. 

30 ©6Inan encounter with the forces of Timotheus and Bacchides, they also killed over twenty thousand 
and got possession of some extremely high strongholds, securing a large quantity of plunder which 
they distributed equally with themselves not only among the wounded, the orphans, and the widows, 

31 but also among the older people. Then, after collecting the arms of the enemy, they stored them all 

32 carefully in the most important forts, conveying the rest of the spoils to Jerusalem. They also slew 
Phylarches, who belonged to Timotheus’ forces, a most impious scoundrel who had inflicted serious 

33 injuries on the Jews. And while they were celebrating the victory in the city of their fathers, they 
burned Callisthenes and some others, who had set fire to the sacred gates, and who had taken refuge 

34 in a small house; thus did these men receive the due reward of their impiety. As for the thrice- 

35 accursed Nicanor, who had brought the thousand merchants to buy the Jews for slaves, those whom 
he reckoned of no account humbled him by the help of the Lord ; doffing his splendid uniform, he 
had to make his way alone, like a runaway slave, straight across country to Antioch, having fared 

36 disastrously in his expedition and having Jeft his army annihilated. So the man who undertook to 
secure tribute for the Romans by selling the Jerusalemites into captivity, proved the means of 
showing that the Jews had a Champion and that they were invulnerable since they followed the laws 
which He enacted. 


IX. 1-29. The miserable death of Antiochus Epiphanes. 


9, Now about that time it happened that Antiochus had to beat a disorderly retreat from the region 
2 of Persia. He had entered the city called Persepolis and tried to rob temples and get hold of the 
city; whereupon the people flew to arms and routed him, with the result that Antiochus was put to 

3 flight by the people of the country and broke up his camp in disgrace. And while he was at 

4 Ecbatana, news reached him of what had happened to Nicanor and the forces of Timotheus. So, in 


22. Joseph, here and in x. 19, is an error of the author or of a copyist for John (cp. ¥ Macc. ix. 36 f.). 

23. made Eleazar read aloud. Reading (Vg, %, 19, 62, 64, 93, so Grimm, Rawlinson, and Kamphausen) 
mapayvava for rapavayvois (A.V. Fritzsche, Swete). ‘God’s Help’ is a play on the name of Eleazar. ; 

26, 27. The real reason was not sabbatarian strictness (cp. 1 Macc. iv. 17 f.), and the spoiling of the enemy is 
ante-dated (cp. 1 Macc. iv. 18, 23). On the Sabbatarianism see above, vi. 11, and Jub. 7. 6-13. 

27. after collecting the arms. Here, though not in ver. 31, 6mAohoynoavtes avtous might also be rendered, ‘ having 
piled their arms’ (contrast 1 Macc. iv. 6). i : hd } 

thus begun to show them mercy. The pretty reading, ordfavros & distilled Ne is less well supported than 
raéavros (as above, cp. ver. 5) or rdéavri (62). Niese, reading the latter, with cai after avrovs, renders, ‘to him who 
had preserved them and appointed this day to be the beginning of mercy for them. ; 

29. to be fully reconciled. i.e. to show the permanence of his favour by continuing to crown their efforts with 
success. Grimm quotes a similar phrase from Euseb. 1. £. viii. 16. 2 (rijs Oelas mpovoias . . . 7 pev avtijs kata\\at- 
ropérys dag, of the cessation of persecution). _ = A he along ' 

33. a small house. The point of mentioning the smallness of the house (oikidioy, a real diminutive) is obviously to 
contrast the number who took refuge in it. This tells, together with the position of upjyay after Kad\toderny, in favour 
of mepevydras instead of meevydra (as if Callisthenes was the only incendiary who hid himself in the hut or cottage), 
of cai rivas GAdovs after Kado bévny, and of éxopicayro for exopicaro, 

reward of their impiety. For the phrase cp. 2 Pet. il. 13. 

35. fared disastrously. Reading trepayay Ovaonpepynkas. fay 

IX. 2. Persepolis was not in Elymais ; consequently, unless ‘ Elymais’ in 1 Macc. 4-6-is a corruption (cp. Cheyne 
in Encyclopaedia Biblica, 1284, 3660), there is a geographical contradiction between the two narratives. Seei.12f. 


tried successfully, according to Appian (Sy7. 66). oe ; 
3. Ecbatana, the capital of Media, was not near the route of his flight to Babylon (1 Macc. vi. 4). 
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a transport of rage, he determined to. wreak vengeance on the Jews for the defeat which he had 
suffered at the hands of those who had forced him to fly, and ordered his charioteer to drive 
on without halting till the journey was ended. Verily the judgement of heaven upon him was 
imminent! For thus he spoke in his arrogance: When I reach Jerusalem, I will make it a common 
5 sepulchre of Jews. But the all-seeing Lord, the God of Israel, smote him with a fatal and unseen 
stroke; the words were ho sooner out of his mouth than he was seized with an incurable pain in 
6 the bowels, and his internal organs gave him cruel torture—a right proper punishment for one who 
» had tortured the bowels of other people with many an exquisite pang. He did not cease from his 
wild insolence, however, but waxed more arrogant than ever, breathing fire and fury against the Jews, 
and giving orders to hurry on with the journey. And it came to pass that he dropped from his 
8 chariot as it whirled along, so that the bad fall racked every limb of his body. Thus he who in his 
overweening haughtiness had supposed the waves of the sea were at his bidding and imagined he 
could weigh the high mountains in his scales, was now prostrate, carried along in a litter—a manifest 
9 token to all men of the power of God. Worms actually swarmed from the impious creature’s body ; 
his flesh fell off, while he was still alive in pain and anguish; and the stench of his corruption turned 
ro the whole army from him with loathing. A man who shortly before had thought he could touch 
11 the stars of heaven, none could now endure to carry, such was his intolerable stench. Then it was 
that, broken in spirit, he began to abate his arrogance, for the most part, and to arrive at some know- 
ledge of the truth. For, as he suffered more and more anguish under the scourge of God, unable 
12 even to bear his own stench, he said: Right is it that mortal man should be subject to God, and not 
13 deem himself God’s equal. The vile wretch also made a vow to the Lord (who would not now 
14 have pity on him), promising that he would proclaim the holy city free—the city which he was 
15 hurrying to lay level with the ground and to make a common sepulchre—that he would make all 
the Jews equal to citizens of Athens—the Jews whom he had determined to throw out with their 
16 children to the beasts, for the birds to devour, as unworthy even to be buried—that he would 
adorn with magnificent offerings the holy sanctuary which he had formerly rifled, restoring all the 
sacred vessels many times over, and defraying from his own revenue the expense of the sacrifices ; 
17 furthermore, that he would even become a Jew and travel over the inhabited worid to publish abroad 
18 the might of God. But when his sufferings did not cease by any means (for God’s judgement had 
justly come upon him), he gave up all hope of himself and wrote the following letter, with its humble 
supplication, to the Jews: 
19 To his citizens, the loyal Jews, Antiochus their king and general wisheth great joy and health 
20 and prosperity. If you and your children fare well and your affairs are to your mind, I give thanks 
21 to God, as my hope is in heaven. ‘As for myself, Iam sick. Your esteem and goodwill I bear in 
loving memory. On my way back from Persia I have fallen seriously ill, and I think it needful to 
22 take into consideration the common safety of all my subjects—not that I despair of myself (for, 
23 on the contrary, I have good hopes of recovery), but in view of the fact that when my father marched 
24 into the upper country, he appointed his successor, in order that, in the event of anything un- 


teh AGUS Aa eR Ga bss Sd Ie cls 

g. worms, &c. A conventional doom for blasphemous persecutors (cp. Acts xii. 23). The narrative of Jason 
probably described the disease as a result of the fall from the chariot. The epitomist not only puts in the supernatural 
touch of ver. 5, but some of the high colouring in the edifying sequel. 

11. broken in spirit. V’s reading (tmoreOpavopévos) may mean either that he grew steadily worse (Bissell) or that 
he was suffering severely (an instance of meiosis, so Grimm and Kamphausen); but the variant of A (reOpavopévos, so 
Fritzsche, Rawlinson, &c.) gives a better sense, and Niese’s conjecture that xara ottypny has arisen by dittography 
from pdorvyt (cp. 62, pdoreyyny) is very plausible. ‘Ferner muss man mit 19, 62, 64, 93 lesen: kal eis emiyyoow 
epueon as ee es ue paoreye fee ate a paet kat nde ths dopns Svvapevos dvéxerOar KTr’ (Kritik, p. 113). 

n ver. 12 umepnpava (A, 55, 71, 74, 106, 2 is proba so Grimm, Bissell, Kamphausen iod 
(cp. Phil. ii. 6; Aesch. pes 820, &c.). ain : = ; : Jo BIOs ea 

17. become a Jew, &c. The narrative makes Antiochus outdo even Nebuchadrezzar (Dan. iv. 37) in the way of 
abject penance, or at least of promises. 

18. the following letter, with its humble supplication. The letter does not answer to this description, and, as 

addressed to Judas and his party, is entirely out of keeping with the facts of the situation. Bevan (House of Seleucus 
ll. 177, 298), like Niese (30), defends it by supposing that it was originally meant for the Hellenizing Jewish communit ‘ 
of Jerusalem, which Antiochus affected to regard as the genuine article. He calls them Xenorot in the sense in ich 
the Cavaliers in seventeenth-century England were called the ‘honest’ party (cp. e.g. Aristoph. frogs 783 ddiyov rd 
Xpnordv €orw), and describes himself as their orparnyds (general) by way of flattery, implying that he was SoM be 
strategos in Jerusalem no less than in Athens. Had the author, or Jason, composed the letter, he would probabl 
have coloured and shaped it to fit the context. Its very discrepancies with the present setting tell in favour of the 
hypothesis that it reflects some authentic document. - 
_ i. Iam sick. Your esteem, &c. The asyndeton is awkward, but it is more awkward to insert e un before 
agGevas Or GAws ydp before inev, and translate (with Rawlinson): ‘I am sick, otherwise I would have toasters 
&c.’ (retaining the ay before éuynudvevov, which probably arose from the last syllable of the preceding eéyorav) ‘ 

23. marched into the upper country. Cp. 1 Macc. iii. 37. " ‘ 

24. anything unexpected. A euphemism for the king’s death, like ‘the coming event’ (ver. 25). 
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expected occurring or any unwelcome news arriving, the residents at home might know whom the 
25 State had been entrusted to, and so be spared any disturbance. Besides these considerations, as 
I have noticed how the princes on the borders and the neighbours of my kingdom are on the alert 
for any opportunity and anticipate the coming event, I have appointed my son Antiochus to be king. 
I have often committed and commended him to most of you, when I hurried to the upper provinces. 
26 I have also written to him what I have written below. I therefore exhort and implore you to 
remember the public and private benefits you have received and to preserve, each of you, your 
27 present goodwill toward me and my son. For I am convinced that with mildness and kindness he 
will adhere to my policy and continue on good terms with you. 
28 So this murderer and blasphemer, after terrible suffering such as he had inflicted on other people, 
29 ended his life most miserably among the mountains in a foreign land. His bosom-friend Philip 


brought the corpse home; and then, fearing the son of Antiochus, he betook himself to Ptolemy 
Philometor in Egypt. 


X. 1-8. The temple purified and the feast of dedication instituted. 


10: Now Maccabaeus and his followers, under the leadership of the Lord, recaptured the temple and 
2 the city, and pulled down the altars erected by the aliens in the market-place, as well as the sacred 
3 inclosures. After cleansing the sanctuary, they erected another altar of sacrifice, and striking fire 

out of flints they offered sacrifices after a lapse of two years, with incense, lamps, and the presentation of 
4 the shew-bread. This done, they fell prostrate before the Lord with entreaties that they might never 
again incur such disasters, but that, if ever they should sin, he would chasten them with forbearance, 
5 instead of handing them over to blasphemous and barbarous pagans. Nowit so happened that the 
cleansing of the sanctuary took place on the very day on which it had been profaned by aliens, on 
6 the twenty-fifth day of the same month, which is Chislev. And they celebrated it for eight days 
with gladness like a feast of tabernacles, remembering how, not long before, during the feast of 
7 tabernacles they had been wandering like wild beasts in the mountains and the caves. So, bearing 
wands wreathed with leaves and fair boughs and palms, they offered hymns of praise to him who had 
8 prospered the cleansing of his own place, and also passed a public order and decree that all the 
Jewish nation should keep these ten days every year. 


X. 9-38. Further campaigns of Fudas. 


g,10 Such was the end of Antiochus, who was called Epiphanes. We will now explain what occurred 
under Antiochus Eupator, the son of that godless man, summarizing the calamities of the wars. 
11 When he succeeded to the throne, he appointed a certain Lysias as his chancellor and as supreme 
12 governor of Coelesyria and Phoenicia. For Ptolemy, who was called Macron, had set an example 
of justice to the Jews in righting wrongs done to them, and had endeavoured to deal amicably 
13 with them. For this he wasarraigned before Eupator by the king’s Friends ; on every side he heard 
himself called a traitor for having abandoned the island of Cyprus which Philometor had entrusted 
to him, and for having sided with Antiochus Epiphanes: so, feeling unable to maintain the prestige of 
his position, he took poison in a fit of despair and made away with himself. 
14 But when Gorgias became governor of this district, he maintained a force of mercenaries and kept 
16 up war with the Jews at every turn. Besides that, the Idumaeans, who were in possession of important 
strongholds, harassed the Jews and did their utmost to keep the feud going by welcoming the refugees 
16 from Jerusalem. But Maccabaeus and his men, after solemnly imploring and beseeching God to 


29. bosom-friend. A Hellenistic court title (cp. Frankel in A/terthiimer von Pergamon, viii. 1, pp. 111 f.) here as 
in Acts xiii. 1 and in the inscription of Delos (see above, on iii. 7) which assigns it to Heliodorus. 


X. 3. striking fire out of flints. According to the ancient view that only fire obtained thus fresh from nature, 
i.e. struck from flints or otherwise (cp. i. 22 f.), could be used to rekindle altar-fires. ‘Two’ years is a mistake for 
‘three’ (cp. 1 Mace. iv. 54). 

6. wandering, &c. v. 27, Heb. xi. 37-8. | : Kd : ey 

11. acertain Lysias. The off-hand mt ee to Lysias (rd) is on a par with the unhistorical conception of the 

: ition (cp. I Macc. ili. 32, vi. 1 Gye -. 
ee pen: gives reason why qin ce made governor of Coelesyria and Phoenicia, which Ptolemy (cp. viil. 8) 
had hitherto ruled. The boy-king must have been a puppet in the hands of Lysias ; the latter was responsible for the 
impeachment of Ptolemy, who was evidently suspected by the anti-Semites on much the same flimsy pretext as 
Desdemona (‘She did deceive her father, marrying you. And.. Haye - sare 

13. the king’s Friends. This title was revived by the phalanx of political mercenaries in the pigbicentil century 

who intrigued for George III. As though, said Junius, the mass of Englishmen were enemies of the king ! ; 
prestige. Grimm’s conjecture, evyevioas, for the textual variants (cdyevvaicas, evyevvagias, evyervactay, &c.) Blves 
an excellent sense, but the words im’ dOvpias (56), though poorly supported by MS. evidence, are too vivid and essentia 
gloss. 
= i - the refugees. i.e. Hellenistic Jews expelled by Judas. 
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17 fight on their side, rushed at the strongholds of the Idumaeans and, after a vigorous assault, captured 
the positions, beating off those who manned the walls, slaying any whom they came across, and 
18 slaughtering no fewer than twenty thousand. No less than nine thousand took refuge in two 
19 extremely strong towers, which were well equipped to stand a siege ; so Maccabaeus left Simon and 
Joseph, together with Zacchaeus and his division, as a force adequate for the siege, and went off 
20 in person to various places where he was needed. But the covetous retinue of Simon allowed them- 
selves to be bribed by some of those inside the towers, and let some of them slip out, on payment of 
21 seventy thousand drachmas. When Maccabaeus learned of what had occurred, he summoned the 
leaders of the nation and accused them of selling their brethren for money, by setting their enemies 
22 free to fight against them ; then he slew these men for having turned traitors and instantly stormed 
23 the two towers. Successful in every feat of arms which he undertook, he destroyed in the two 
strongholds more than twenty thousand men. 
24 Now Timotheus, who had been previously defeated by the Jews, mustered a foreign force of vast 
size, and raised a large detachment of Asiatic cavalry, and arrived in Judaea as though he meant 
25 to capture it by force of arms. But on his approach Maccabaeus and his men sprinkled earth upon 
26 their heads and girded their loins with sackcloth, in supplication to God, and falling down upon the 
step in front of the altar besought Him to show favour graciously to them, to be the enemy of their 
27 enemies, and the adversary of their adversaries, as the law affirmeth. Then rising from prayer they 
took up their arms and advanced some distance from the city, halting when they drew near to the 
28 enemy. And when the dawn came, the two armies joined battle; one had a pledge of success and 
victory, not only in their valour but in their appeal to the Lord, while the other side were impelled 
29 to the struggle by their own passions. And as the fight waxed fierce, the enemy saw five resplendent 
30 men from heaven on horses with golden bridles, who led on the Jews and took Maccabaeus between 
them, sheltering him with their armour and preserving him scatheless ; they also showered arrows 
and thunderbolts on the enemy till, blinded and disordered, they were utterly bewildered and cut to 
32 pieces. Twenty thousand five hundred were slain, with six hundred horsemen, and Timotheus 
himself took refuge in a stronghold called Gazara, which was very strongly fortified under command 
33 of Chaereas. The troops of Maccabaeus laid eager siege to this fort for twenty-four days, during 
34 which time the besieged, who relied on the strength of the place, blasphemed furiously and gave 
35 vent toimpious cries. But, as the twenty-fifth day dawned, twenty youths from the Maccabaean army, 
burning with anger at all this blasphemy, stormed the wall like men, and in a wild fury of passion 
36 proceeded to cut down every one they met. Meantime others had followed them up by a wheel 
movement and had set fire to the towers, kindling fires and burning the blasphemers alive, while 
37 some burst the gates open and admitted the rest of the band. So they captured the city, and killed 
Timotheus, who had concealed himself in a cistern, and his brother Chaereas, and Apollophanes. 
38 Having accomplished this feat, they sang hymns of thanksgiving, blessing the Lord who rendereth 
great services to Israel and giveth them the victory. 


XI. 1-38. Defeat of Lysias, and terms of peace arranged. 


ll : Quite soon after this, Lysias, the king’s guardian and kinsman and chancellor, who was seriously 


2 annoyed at what had taken place, collected about eighty thousand infantry with all his cavalry and 
3 marched against the Jews, intending to make the city a residence for Greeks, to levy tribute on the 

temple as on the other sacred places of the nations, and to put up the high-priesthood for sale 
4 every year; for he never reckoned with the might of God, but was puffed up with his own myriads 


19. Zacchaeus (cp. viii. 22) is otherwise unknown, unless his name is explained from 1 Macc. v. 56. Thus Grotius 
conjectured that the original reading here was kai rév Tov Zaxyaiov. ; 

21. selling their brethren for money. i.e. betraying the wider interests of the nation for the sake of pecuniary 
advantage to themselves. 

24. Asiatic cavalry. The Iranian cavalry were a famous item in the Seleucid armies; but if trmous here is 
equivalent to horses, probably Media is intended specially. 

25. sprinkled earth upon their heads. See xiv. 15 and 1 Macc. xi. 71. 

26. as the law affirmeth. Cp. Exod. xxiii. 22. 

28. came. Literally ‘succeeded the night’ (d:adexouevns as in Wisd. vii. 30). 

30. led on the Jews, &c. Reading “lovdaiar, ot kai «rd. (instead of "lovdaiwy of dvo Kal xrd.). . Avo is the gloss of a 
scribe who wished to emphasize that Judas was escorted by two of the angels, one on each side (so Grimm). 
_ 32. Gazara. Gezer was really captured by Simon (1 Macc. xiii. 43 f.), but, in this extract, the credit of the exploit 
is assigned to the troops of Judas, the only Maccabee in whom the book is interested, and the story is retold in order 
to bring out the religious fanaticism of the Jewish army (cp. Kosters in Zheolog. Tijdschrift, 1878, pp. 519 f.). This 
strong post, on a ridge of the Shephelah, was ‘virtually the key of Judaea at a time when Judaea’s foes came down the 
coast from the north’ (G. A. Smith, Hzs¢. Geogr. of Holy Land, pp. 215f.). But, if the story is taken as an independent 
narrative, Gazara must be identified with Jazer (1 Macc. v. 8) in Gilead. 
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5 Of infantry and thousands of cavalry and eighty elephants. On entering Judaea, he came up to 
6 Bethsuron, a strong fort about five leagues from Jerusalem, and pressed it hard. Now when Maccabaeus 
and his men learned that he was besieging the strongholds, they and all the people wailed and wept 
7 beseeching the Lord to send a good angel to save Israel. Maccabaeus himself was the first to take 
up arms, and he urged the others to join him at the hazard of their lives, in order to succour their 
8 brethren. So they sallied forth, all together, right willingly. And ere ever they had left Jerusalem, 
9 a rider appeared at their head, in white apparel, brandishing weapons of gold; and they joined in 
blessing God the merciful and were still more encouraged; ready now to break through not only 
10 men but ferocious beasts and walls of iron, they advanced in array with their heavenly ally—for the 
11 Lord had mercy on them. And leaping like lions upon the foe, they slew eleven thousand of 
12 their infantry, and sixteen hundred of their cavalry, and forced all the rest to flee. The majority 
only escaped with wounds and the loss of their arms, while Lysias himself had to save his life by 
13 a disgraceful flight. Now Lysias was no fool. Thinking over the defeat he had sustained, and 
14 recognizing that the Hebrews were invincible, thanks to the mighty God who was their ally, he sent 
to persuade them to agree to a fair and comprehensive settlement, undertaking that he would even 
15 induce the king to become their friend. Maccabaeus agreed to all the terms proposed by Lysias, 
thereby showing a sagacious regard for the interests of the people, since the king did grant all the 
16 written demands which Maccabaeus made to Lysias on behalf of the Jews. Now the letter addressed 
by Lysias to the Jews was to this effect : 
1,  Lysias to the people of the Jews, greeting. Your envoys, John and Absalom, have presented the 
18 appended petition and asked for a decision upon its contents. I have therefore informed the king 
1g of whatever had to be laid before him, and he has agreed to all that could be granted. If you will 
20 maintain your goodwill toward the State, I will endeavour in future to promote your interests, and, 
as for this particular business, I have instructed your representatives and my own to confer with 
21 you. Fare ye well. Written in the hundred and forty-eighth year, on the four and twentieth day 
of the month Dioscurus. 
22 The king’s letter ran as follows: 
23 King Antiochus to his brother Lysias, greeting. Now that our father hath passed over to the 
gods, it is our pleasure that the subjects of the realm should live undisturbed and attend to their own 
24 concerns. As for our Jewish subjects, we understand that they object to our father’s project of 
bringing them over to Hellenism, preferring their own ways of life and asking permission to follow 
25 their own customs. It is our will therefore that this nation also shall not be disturbed, and we have 
decided to give them back their temple and to permit them to live after the manner of their 
26 ancestors. Thou wilt do well therefore to send messengers to them and give them the right hand 
of fellowship, that they may know our purpose and be of good heart and cheerfully settle down to 
their own business. 
27 The king’s letter to the nation was as follows: 
28 King Antiochus to the senate of the Jews and to the rest of the Jews, greeting. If you fare well, 
29 it is as we wish; we too are in good health. Menelaus has informed us of your desire to return 
30 home and attend to your own affairs. Those Jews then who return home up to the thirtieth day of 
31 Xanthicus shall have our friendship, with full permission to use their own food and to observe their 
32 own laws as of yore; none of them shall be molested in any way for any unwitting offence. More- 
33 over, I have sent Menelaus to reassure you. Fare ye well. Written in the hundred and forty-eighth 
year, on the fifteenth day of Xanthicus. 


XI. 5. Bethsuron (Bedcovpwy, gen. after cvveyyioas as in 1 Macc. xi. 4, xiii. 3, &c.) in 1 Macc. iv. 29 is the strategic 
fort of Beth-zur, commanding the highroad from Jerusalem to Hebron. The v. /. cxoivous (cxowos = thirty stadii) for 
oradious is probably an attempt to correct the error of placing B. so near to Jerusalem, unless the writer (or his source) 
confused the place with another of the same name in the vicinity of the capital, e.g. Bét Sahfir (Grimm), or Kefr-et-Tar 
(on the Mount of Olives, cp. Schick in Palest. Explor. Fund Quarterly, 1895, p. 37). The oxoivous-reckoning, which 
brings up its distance to 150 stadii, would almost harmonize with the statement of Eusebius that Beth-zur lay 160 stadii 
from Jerusalem, but this reckoning never occurs elsewhere in 2 Maccabees (cp. xii. 9, &c.). 

6. a good angel. Cp. xv. 23; Tobit v.21. He came in white apparel, the conventional guise of angels. 

14. induce the king. Text corrupt. Translation omits avaykd¢ew. 

16. to this effect. For an analogous expression see Acts xxiil. 25. a. 

people. AjGos here, as in I Macc. viii. 20, &c., is used in its official and political sense of djpos (see below, ver. 34). 

17. Absalom. Possibly the same as the Absalom of 1 Macc. xiii. II. ; : 

21. the month Dioscurus. The Avockopibiov of A, &c. (cp. the Avooxopidov of V in ver. 28) is either a corruption 
of Avorpod (read by some MSS. in Tobit ii. 12; Addit. Esth. xiii. 6, as an equivalent for Adar), or some intercalary 
month between Dystrus and Xanthicus (cp. below, vers. 33 and 38), or, most probably, an error for Avookupov (i.e. the 
third month of the Cretan calendar). When Avs Kopiv6iov is read, the first month of the Macedonian calendar is 
perhaps meant (Atos = Marcheshvan, the Mapaovavns of Josephus, Avzéig. I. iii. 3, &c.), and the name betrays the king’s 
love of introducing Hellenic novelties into the very calendar of the East. ] ee 

29. to return home. Literally ‘to go down’ (i.e. from Jerusalem to the country-districts). _ 
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34. The Romans also sent them a letter to this effect : 

Quintus Memmius and Titus Manlius, ambassadors of the Romans, to the nation of the Jews, 

35 greeting. With reference to what Lysias, the king’s kinsman, has granted you, we hereby give our 

36 consent. As for the points which he decided were to be referred to the king, send some one at once 

37 to advise on them, that we may act in your interests. We are off to Antioch ; make haste, then, to 

38 send sofiie of your number, that we may know what your mind is. Fare ye well. Written in the 
hundred and forty-eighth year, on the fifteenth day of Xanthicus. 


XII. 1-45. Fresh campaigns of Fudas. 


12: After these agreements had been concluded, Lysias went away to the king, while the Jews 
2 devoted themselves to husbandry. But some of the local governors, Timotheus and Apollonius, 
the son of Gennaeus, with Hieronymus and Demophon, and also Nicanor, the governor of Cyprus, 
3 would not let them alone or leave them at peace. Some inhabitants of Joppa also perpetrated the 
following crime: they invited the Jewish residents to embark, with their wives and children, in boats 
which they provided, as if they meant no harm at all but were simply acting according to the public 
4 regulations of the town. The Jews agreed to go, since they wished to be peaceable and had no 
suspicions ; but, when they were out at sea, the men of Joppa drowned no fewer than two hundred 
5 of them. Now when Judas heard of this brutal cruelty to his fellow-countrymen, he summoned his 
6 men, called on God the righteous Judge, and attacked the murderers of his brethren, setting fire to 
7 the haven by night, burning the boats, and putting to the sword those who had fled thither. Then, 
as the town was shut against him, he retired, intending to come back and extirpate the entire 
8 community of Joppa. And on learning that the inhabitants of Jamnia meant to carry out the same 
9 kind of plot against the local Jews, he attacked them also by night, and set fire to the haven and 
the fleet, so that the glare of the light was seen at Jerusalem, two hundred and forty furlongs distant. 
to Now when they had drawn off nine furlongs from thence, on their march against Timotheus, they 
11 were attacked by no fewer than five thousand Arabs, with five hundred horsemen, and a stiff fight 
was waged in which, by God’s help, Judas and his men won the victory. The vanquished nomads 
besought Judas to be their friend, promising to give him cattle and to be of service in other ways, 
12 and Judas, with the idea that they would really be of use in a number of ways, agreed to keep 
peace with them ; whereupon, after pledging friendship, they departed to their tents. 
13 Healso fell upon a town which was strongly fortified with earthworks and walls, and inhabited 
14 by a mixed population; its name was Caspin. The inhabitants, relying on the strength of their 
walls and their ample provisions, scoffed insolently at Judas and his men, and, more than that, 
15 blasphemed and uttered cries of impiety; but Judas and his men, invoking the great Sovereign of 
the world, who without rams and instruments of war had laid Jericho low in the days of Joshua, 
16 made a furious attack on the walls, and, capturing the town by the will of God, they massacred an 
unspeakable number, so much so that the adjoining lake, which was two furlongs broad, looked as 
though it were filled with the deluge of blood. 
17 Drawing off seven hundred and fifty furlongs from thence, they made their way to Charax, to the 
18 Jews who are styled Tubieni. Timotheus they did not find in that locality ; he had gone off without 
19 achieving any success, and left behind him in a certain post an extremely strong garrison. But 
Dositheus and Sosipater, captains of Maccabaeus, sallied out and destroyed the troops left by 
20 Timotheus in the stronghold, over ten thousand men. Whereupon Maccabaeus, arranging his men 
in divisions, set a leader over each division, and hurried after Timotheus, who had with him 


34. Titus Manlius. In 163 B.C., two years later than the date of this letter, a certain Manius Sergius was one of 
the envoys to Antiochus Epiphanes (Polybius, xxxi. 9. 6), and in 164 B.C. T. Manlius Torquatus went on a mission to 
Egypt (Livy, xlii. 11), but there is no record of any Roman envoys to Syria bearing the names of Q. Memmius and 
T. Manius (or Manlius). Niese (72 f.), in his desire to identify one of them, emends the reading of V (Marios Epmos) 
into Mayos 2épyios, and takes Tiros as the corruption of a name ending in -tius. But this is too heavy a price to pay 
pees the historicity of the passage. For mpeaBirns (senex) = mpeoBeurns (degatus) see 1 Macc. xiv. 22, XV.17, 

ilemon 9. 


XII. 6, thither. i.e. to the coast, where refugees from the interior were trying to escape by sea. 

13. earthworks. For yepupodv (om. V, Syr., &c.) read yedipas (55, Vg. = firmam Pontibus) with Grimm and 
Kamphausen, in sense of ‘embankments’ or ‘earthworks’. In 1 Macc. v. 26-36 Judas, during his raid into Gilead 
captures Casphor among other towns, and subsequently (46 f.) storms Ephron, an ‘extremely strong’ town. When 
‘Gephyrun’ is retained here, it may be identified with this Ephron, as the ‘Gephyrus’ of Polyb. v. 70. 12, or with 
Heshbon, which had a large reservoir adjacent (ver. 16). Otherwise the town’s name, Caspin (or Caspis) must be 
connected with Casphor, i.e. the modern el-Muzeirit, ‘the great station on the Hajj road’ (so G. A. Smith Encycl. 
Biblica, i. 707-8, who pronounces Furrer’s identification of Casphon with Chisfin as ‘ philologically improbable ae 

20, over each division. Reading rovs, Grimm’s conjecture for the MSS. atrovs. 
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32; 


I] MACCABEES 12. 21-42 


21 a hundred and twenty thousand infantry and two thousand five hundred cavalry. Now as soon as 
Timotheus heard of the onset of Judas, he sent forward the women and children and also the 
baggage into a place called Carnaim, which was hard to besiege and difficult of access owing to its 

22 Narrow approaches on all sides. But when the first division of Judas appeared in sight, panic seized 
the enemy, who were terrified by the manifestation of Him who beholdeth all things; they took 
to flight in all directions, so that many got hurt by their own men and wounded by the points of 

23 one another's swords, while Judas kept up a hot pursuit, putting the wicked wretches to the sword, 

24 and destroying as many as thirty thousand men. Timotheus himself fell into the hands of Dositheus 
and Sosipater, whom he adjured with plenty of specious guile to spare him and let him go, on the 
ground that he had the parents of many and the brothers of some in his power, and that (if he were 

25 not released) it would be the worse for them. So, to save their brethren, they let him go, after he’ 

26 had solemnly pledged himself with many an oath to restore them unhurt. Then Judas attacked 

27 Carnaim and the temple of Atergatis, massacring twenty-five thousand persons, and after this rout 
and slaughter he made war against Ephron, a strong city, where Lysias had a residence and where 
the inhabitants came from all nationalities. Stalwart young men drawn up in front of the 

28 walls offered a resolute defence, and the place held ample stores of military engines and darts, but 
the Jews invoked the Sovereign who crusheth forcibly the strength of his enemies, and got the city 

29 into their hands, destroying as many as twenty-five thousand of the inhabitants. Setting out from 
thence they marched in haste against Scythopolis, which is six hundred furlongs from Jerusalem, 

30 but since the local Jews testified to the goodwill shown them by the Scythopolitans and to their 

31 humane conduct during periods of misfortune, they simply thanked them and enjoined them to 
continue well-disposed to their race in future. Then they marched up to Jerusalem, as the feast 
of weeks was close at hand. 

33 After the feast called Pentecost they hurried against Gorgias, the governor of Jamnia, who came 

34 out to meet them with three thousand foot soldiers and four hundred cavalry. And when they 

35 joined battle, it came to pass that a few of the Jews fell. But a man Dositheus, belonging to the 
Tubieni, who was a powerful horseman, caught hold of Gorgias and, gripping his mantle, dragged 
him off by main force, meaning to capture the accursed wretch alive. A Thracian horseman bore 

36 down on him, however, and disabled his arm, so that Gorgias managed to escape to Marisa. And 
as Esdris and his men were now exhausted by the long fight, Judas called upon the Lord to 

37 show he was their ally and leader in the fight; then, raising the war-cry and songs of praise in the 
language of the fathers, he made an unexpected rush against the troops of Gorgias and routed them. 

38 And Judas took his army to the town of Adullam, where, as the seventh day was coming on, they 

39 purified themselves according to custom and kept the sabbath. Next day, when the troops of Judas 
went—as it was high time they did—to pick up the corpses of the slain, in order to bring them 

40 home to lie with their kinsfolk in their fathers’ sepulchres, they discovered under the shirts of every 
one of the dead men amulets of the idols of Jamnia—a practice forbidden the Jews by law. All saw 

41 at once that this was why they had perished, and, blessing the (dealings) of the Lord, the just Judge 

42 who revealeth what is secret, all betook themselves to supplication, beseeching that the sin com- 
mitted might be wholly blotted out; and the noble-hearted Judas exhorted the people to keep them- 
selves from sin, after what they had seen with their own eyes as the result of sin committed by those 


21. Carnaim. The Carnaim of 1 Macc. v. 26, 43, where Derkéto, the fish-goddess (cp. W. R. Smith’s Religion of 
Semites*, pp. 171 f.; Cheyne in Excycl. Biblica, i. 379), was worshipped as Atargatis (see below, ver. 26). 

26. Then, &c. Resuming the narrative of ver. 23, after the interlude of vv. 24-25. : 

29. Scythopolis, the Bethshan of 1 Macc. v. 52, is so named in Judith iii. 10 and Polybius v. 70. 4 (cp. Rix, Zent 
and Testament, pp. 152.). Though a Hellenistic town under the Syrian power, it was not bitterly anti-Semitic at 
this period. 

aoe Jamnia. The change (Grotius) of "Idovpaias into "Iauveias brings the narrative more into line with ver. 40, 
1 Mace. v. 58-9, and Josephus, 4vé. XII. viii. 6 (where Gorgias is called "Iayveias orpatnyéds). ‘ 

35. Dositheus. Evidently a different man from the Dositheus of vv. 19 and 24. For rod Baxjvopos read (with 19, 
62, 64, 93; so Niese) ta» TovBujrvay (TaBinvor). Dositheus belonged to the Tubieni Jews of ver. 17. — : 

36. Esdris. The Dopyiay of A 44, 64, &c., is more probably a correction of Eodpiv, due to the feeling that Esdris 
(for the name cp. 1 Chron. xxvii. 26) has not hitherto been mentioned, than of ”Eodpay (i.e. priests called after Ezra, 
Ewald). The epitomist, with characteristic carelessness, has forgotten to transcribe from Jason any previous allusion 
to this Jewish captain; hence the abruptness of his introduction. The earlier part of the engagement seems to have 
been costly and doubtful (for the reason assigned in ver. 40), but Judas as usual, with divine aid, proves successful in 


the end. ; 2 i 
38. the town of Adullam. Not far from Marisa (the Mareshah of 1 Macc. v. 66); cp. Micah i. 15; 2 Chron. xi. 7 ; 


Neh. xi. 30. : : ‘ 
purified themselves. i.e. from the stains of recent contact with pagans as well as of bloodshed. 
40. a practice forbidden. Deut. vii. 26, &c. These fepopata were small portable idols, worn as amulets (see 
W. Robertson Smith, Religion of Semites*, pp. 208-9, and L. Blau, Das altjiid. Zauberwesen, pp. 86-7). 
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Il MACCABEES 12. 43—18. 22 


43 who had fallen. He then collected from them, man by man, the sum of two thousand drachmas of 
silver, which he forwarded to Jerusalem for a sin-offering. In this he acted quite rightly and 
44 properly, bearing in mind the resurrection—for if he had not expected the fallen to rise again, it 
45 would have been superfluous and silly to pray for the dead—and having regard to the splendour of 
the gracious reward which is reserved for those who have fallen asleep in godliness—a holy and 
pious consideration! Hence he made propitiation for the dead, that they might be released from 
their sin. 
XIII. 1-26. Lysias and Eupator forced to make terms with Fews. 


13x Inthe hundred and forty-ninth year tidings were brought to Judas and his men that Antiochus 


2 Eupator was marching with large troops against Judaea, accompanied by Lysias his guardian and 
chancellor, each commanding a Greek force consisting of a hundred and ten thousand foot-soldiers, 
five thousand three hundred cavalry, twenty-two elephants, and three hundred chariots armed with 

3 scythes. Menelaus also attached himself to them and, making loud pretences of patriotism, abetted 
Antiochus—not that he cared for the safety of the fatherland, but because he thought he would 

4be appointed to office. But the King of kings stirred the anger of Antiochus against the 
scoundrel, and, learning from Lysias that he was responsible for all the troubles, he ordered him to 

5 be taken to Beroea and put to death-there in the local fashion. For at Beroea there is a tower, fifty 
cubits high, filled with (hot) ashes, and a revolving contrivance which drops the victim sheer into the 

oashes. To this they bring any one who is guilty of sacrilege or other heinous crimes, and they all 

7 push him on, to meet his doom. By such a fate it befell that Menelaus, the law-breaker, died, 

8 not even getting a grave in earth. And this was perfectly just. Many asin had he committed 
against the altar, whose fire and ashes were holy ; by ashes, then, he got his death. 

9 Nowthe king was coming in hot indignation to inflict on the Jews the very sorest of the sufferings 

10 that had befallen them in his father’s time. But when Judas heard this, he bade the people call day 
and night on the Lord, that he would succour them, now if ever, as they were on the point of losing 
11 the Law, their country, and the holy temple, and that he would not allow the people, after their brief 
12 and recent revival, to fall into the hands of profane pagans. Now when they had all done so with one 
accord, and implored the merciful Lord for three days without ceasing, weeping and fasting and 
13 lying prostrate, Judas addressed them and ordered them to get ready. After consulting privately 
with the elders, he determined that, before the king could throw his army into Judaea and master 
14 the city, they would march out and decide the issue by the help of God. So, committing the 
outcome of it to the Creator of the world, and charging his men to fight stoutly, even to death, for 
15 laws, temple, city, country, and polity, he pitched his camp near Modin, and, giving his troops the 
watchword of VICTORY IS GOD’S, he and a picked body of his bravest young men made an onset 
by night upon the royal tent and slew as many as two thousand men within the camp; they also 
16 stabbed the chief elephant and his mahout, and finally, after filling the camp with panic and 
17 confusion, got away triumphantly, just as the day began to dawn. This was due to the help of 
God’s protection. 


18,19 After this taste of the Jews’ prowess the king used stratagem in attacking their positions. Thus 


20 


v 


he moved upon Beth-sura, a strong fortress of the Jews, was routed, dashed at it (again), was worsted. 
21 Judas got the necessaries of life conveyed to those inside. But Rhodocus,a Jewish soldier, betrayed 
the secrets of the Jews to the enemy ; search was made for him, he was arrested and imprisoned. 
22 Again the king made overtures to the residents in Beth-sura, pledged his right hand, took theirs, 


43- man by man. kar’ avdpodoyeioy (Swete) or kar’ dvdpadoyiay (V, 74, Fritzsche) is a corruption of kar’ dvdpa Aoyiav 
(44, 71, cp. Deissmann’s Bzble-Studies, pp. 219-20) or Aoyeiavy, The following xaracxevdopara is to be omitted (with 
52, 55, 74, 106, 243) as a gloss. The sacrifice for the dead is recounted in such a way as to suggest that the writer 
anticipated, not unnaturally, objections to it on the score of novelty. It is, from the religious standpoint, one of the 
remarkable contributions made by this book to our knowledge of contemporary Judaism. 


XIII. 2. elephants. The elephants and their mahouts (ver. 15) were imported by the Seleucid monarchs from 
India. The ‘futile device’ of the scythed chariot (dpa dperavnpdpov, currus falceatus) was usea. as late as the battle 
of Magnesia (cp. Livy xxxvii. 40-1), ‘but it may be questioned whether after the experience of that day they were 
used again’ (Bevan, House of Seleucus, ii. 290). ; 

5. Nothing otherwise is known of this local custom at Beroea (the modern Aleppo), ‘ but suffocation in a pit full of 
ashes was a recognized Persian punishment, and one frequently inflicted upon offenders of a high class’ (Rawlinson). 
See Ovid’s /ézs, 317-18. 

6, they bring. Reading dpavres (Niese) for the unintelligible dravres of the MSS., and mpowboiow below (‘push 
on’) for the rpoowOotcw of the MSS. With 7-8 cp. iv. 26, ix. 5-6, Wisd. xvi. 1. 

15. stabbed. Reading cuvexévrnce (cp. xii. 23), Grimm’s ingenious correction of the meaningless wuvéOnxev of the MSS. 

17. just as... dawn. This. Omitting (with V) the de after tropavovons and adding (with V, so Niese) 6é after 
rovro. Judas still believed in night-attacks (viii. 7). 

21. Rhodocus apparently was more leniently treated than the earlier traitors (x. 22). 

22. pledged his right hand, took theirs, &c. See xii.12. The writer, or the source which he is hurriedly recapitu- 
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If MACCABEES 18. 23—14. 21 


23 departed, attacked the forces of Judas, was defeated, heard that Philip who had been left as 
chancellor in Antioch had become desperate, was confounded by the news, proposed peace to the 
Jews, submitted with an oath to all their equitable conditions, came to terms with them and offered 

24 sacrifice, honoured the sanctuary and the sacred Place, behaved humanely, took gracious farewell 

25 of Maccabaeus, left Hegemonides in command from Ptolemais to Gerar, went to Ptolemais. The 
men of Ptolemais felt sore over the treaty; they were excessively indignant with the Jews and 

26 wanted to annul the articles of the agreement. Lysias advanced to the béma, defended it as well 


as possible, convinced them, pacified and won them over, departed to Antioch. Such was the course 
of the king’s inroad and retreat. 


XIV. 1-46. Jntrigues and threats of Nicanor. 


14: Now after the space of three years Judas and his men learned that Demetrius the son of Seleucus 
2 had sailed into the haven of Tripolis with a powerful army and fleet, and had seized the country, 
3 after making away with Antiochus and Lysias his guardian. And Alcimus, a former high-priest, 

who had voluntarily polluted himself in days when there was no trafficking (with the Gentiles), and 
who therefore judged he was no longer safe and that he was now debarred entirely from the holy 

4 altar, came to king Demetrius in the hundred and fifty-first year with the present of a golden crown 
and palm, and, in addition to these customary gifts, some of the olive-branches from the temple. 

5 The first day he said nothing. But when he did get a chance of furthering his infatuated enterprise, 
on being summoned to confer with Demetrius and being asked about the temper and aims of the 

6 Jews, he replied: It is the Jews called Hasidaeans, led by Judas Maccabaeus, who are keeping up the 
7 feud and stirring sedition; they will not let the kingdom settle down in peace. Wherefore, deprived of 
8 my ancestral glory—-I mean, the high-priesthood—I have now come hither, primarily from a sincere 
concern for the king’s interests, and secondly from anxiety on behalf of my own fellow-citizens ; for 

9 the recklessness of the aforesaid party has involved our nation in no small misfortune. Acquaint 
thyself, O king, with the details of this business, and take measures on behalf of our country and our 
10 sorely tried nation, according to the gracious kindness which thou showest to all. For as long as 
11 Judas is alive, it is impossible for the State to be at peace. When he said this, the rest of the king’s 
Friends, who cherished ill will against Judas, hastened to inflame Demetrius still further against him, 

12 and, after instantly summoning Nicanor, formerly master of the elephants, and appointing him 
13 governor of Judaea, he dispatched him with written instructions to make away with Judas and to 
14 scatter his troops and to set up Alcimus as high-priest of the great temple. Now all the heathen 
throughout Judaea, whom Judas had driven to flight, flocked to join Nicanor, anticipating that the 

1g misfortunes and calamities of the Jews would mean gain to them. But when the Jews heard of 
Nicanor’s inroad and the onset of the heathen, they sprinkled earth upon their heads and solemnly 
invoked Him who had established his own people to all eternity and who ever upholds those who 
16 are his Portion with visible aid. Then, by order of their leader, they at once started out and joined 
17 battle with them at a village called Lessau. Now Simon, the brother of Judas, had already 
encountered Nicanor and, thrown suddenly into consternation by the foe, had sustained a temporary 
18 check. Nevertheless, Nicanor shrank from deciding the issue at the sword’s point, as he had 
heard of the manliness and the courage shown by the troops of Judas in fighting for their country. 
19 He therefore sent Posidonius and Theodotus and Mattathias to give and receive pledges of friend- 
20 ship. After full consideration, when the proposals were laid by the general before the troops, and 
21 it appeared they were all of one mind, the compact was agreed to, and a day was fixed for the two 


lating, glosses over the fact that the fortress was starved into surrender (1 Macc. vi. 49-50), and that Judas was routed 
(cp. Josephus, Av. XII. ix. 5). o 
23. Cp. v. 22, ix. 29, where a different tradition emerges. It was really Lysias, not the king, who was upset by the 
news of Philip’s move (cp. 1 Macc. vi. 55 f.). f : er: : 4 
24. Hegemonides. If iyycpovidny is equivalent to jyepova, the story is guilty of another historical error in making 
Lysias appoint Judas as governor. But the word is more probably a proper name, formed on the analogy of “Hyepdvios, 
especially as orparnysv would otherwise be superfluous. i : 

Gerar. For Teppnvav (V), = ‘the inhabitants of Gerrha’, read T'epapnvav (Tepapnpev 5 IS) = Gerar, SE. of Gaza (so 
Ewald), or Garar (Syr.), i.e. Gezer (Gazara) near Lydda (1 Macc. xv. 28, 35). The phrase means from Ptolemais on 
the north to G. on the south’. Gerrha (Gerra), between Rhinocura and Pelusium, belonged at this time to Egypt. 
Hence, unless the writer is held guilty of a serious error, the other reading is preferable. 


XIV. 3. voluntarily polluted himself, &c. The Hellenistic proclivities of Alcimus were aggravated, to the 
writer’s mind, by their gratuitousness ; he had not been forced to adopt Syro-Greek customs, and he had not the 
excuse of any syncretistic current during his high-priesthood (cp. ver. 38). 

14. whom Judas had driven to flight. A solecism (repuyadeukdres Tov IovSay) apparently based on the analogous 
uses of pevyew td = ‘to fly from one’ (e.g. Herod. v. 62). ‘ ‘ 

16. Lessau. The v. /. Aeeoaov is connected by Ewald with the Adasa of 1 Macc. vil. 40, 45; otherwise neither 
Lessau nor Dessau can be identified. Z j 

17. a temporary check. Reading Bpaxéws (V) instead of Bpadews (A, 19, 44, 62, &c.). 
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II MACCABEES 14. 22—15. 7 


22 leaders to meet by themselves. A litter was carried forward from each army; chairs of state were 
placed ; Judas stationed armed men ready in suitable positions, lest the enemy should spring any 
treacherous attack ; they carricd through the conference duly. Nicanor stayed a while in Jerusalem 
and did nothing amiss; he even disbanded the hordes who had flocked to join his standard ; 
he kept Judas always beside him; he had become heartily attached to the man, urged him to 
marry and beget children. He did marry, settled down, and enjoyed life. 
26 But when Alcimus saw their mutual goodwill, he got hold of the treaty which had been concluded 
and went to Demetrius, alleging that Nicanor was ill affected toward the State, since he had 
27 appointed that conspirator Judas to be his successor. At this the king fell into a passion 
and, exasperated by the calumnies of the scoundrel, wrote to Nicanor that he was displeased 
at the compact, and ordered him to send Maccabaeus instantly as a prisoner to Antioch. 
28 Nicanor was confounded by this news and sadly vexed at the thought of annulling the terms 
29 arranged, as the man had done no wrong. However, as the king could not be gainsaid, he bided 
30 his time to carry out the business by a stratagem. But Maccabaeus noticed that Nicanor was 
treating him with less friendliness and behaving more rudely than was his wont; so, reckoning this 
harshness was of a sinister character, he gathered a considerable number of his men and hid from 
31 Nicanor. The latter, conscious that he had been pluckily outwitted by Judas, went to the great and 
holy temple, while the priests were offering the usual sacrifices, and commanded them to deliver up 
32, 33 the man. And when they swore they did not know where the man was whom he sought, he 
stretched forth his right hand toward the sanctuary, and swore this oath: Unless you hand over 
Judas as my prisoner, I will raze this shrine of God to the ground, and break down the altar, and 
34 erect on this spot a temple of Dionysus for all to see. With these words he went away. But the 
priests stretched forth their hands to heaven, invoking Him who ever fighteth for our nation, thus: 
35 O Lord, who hast no need of aught, as it hath pleased thee to have among usa sanctuary where thou 
36 dwellest, so now, O holy Lord, from whom is all hallowing, keep free from defilement for evermore 
this house so lately cleansed, and shut every impious mouth. 
37 Now information was laid before Nicanor against a Jerusalemite elder called Razis, a patriot who 
was very highly esteemed, and addressed as Father of the Jews on account of his benevolence. For 
38 in bygone days, when there was no trafficking (with the Gentiles), he had been accused of Judaism, 
39 and had most resolutely risked body and life for Judaism. So Nicanor, with the intention of 
40 showing his hostility to the Jews, sent over five hundred soldiers to arrest him. For he meant to 
41 strike a blow at the Jews by this arrest. But when the troops were on the point of capturing the 
tower, forcing the outer door of the courtyard and calling for fire to set light to the doors, he fell 
42 upon his sword, seeing he was surrounded on every side; he preferred to die a noble death rather 
43 than fall into the scoundrels’ hands and suffer outrages unworthy of his noble character. Owing to 
the hurry of the struggle, however, he missed his stroke, and, as a crowd of men was now pouring 
through the door, he pluckily ran up to the wall and threw himself bravely down among the crowds. 
44,45 They drew back at once, so that he fell between them on the open street. Still alive, however, he 
got up in a fury of anger and ran, with blood pouring from him, sore wounded as he was, right 
46 through the crowds ; then, standing on a steep rock, his blood now drained from him, he tore out 
his bowels, taking both his hands to them, and flung them at the crowds. So he died, calling on 
Him who is lord of life and spirit to restore them to him again. 


22 
23 
24 
25 


XV. 1-36. Attack, defeat, and death of Nicanor. 


151 Now, learning that Judas and his men were in the region of Samaria, Nicanor determined to 

2 attack them without any risk upon the day of rest. And when the Jews who were forced to accom- 

pany him said, Destroy them not so savagely and barbarously, but show honour to the day which 

3 He who beholdeth all things hath hallowed in his holiness, the thrice-accursed wretch asked them 

4 if there was a Sovereign in heaven who had ordered the observance of the sabbath day. And when 

they declared, There is the living Lord, himself a Sovereign in heaven, who bade us observe the 

5 seventh day, he replied, I too am a sovereign on earth, and my orders are to take arms and execute 
the king’s business. Nevertheless he did not succeed in executing his shocking purpose. 

6 Now Nicanor, in the height of his overweening pride, had determined to erect a public trophy of 

7 victory over Judas and his men ; but Maccabaeus still ceased not to trust with absolute confidence 


24. the hordes, i.e. the supporters mentioned in ver. 14. 
36. and shut every impious mouth. So 19, 62, ¢pdéov 8¢ ray ordua dvopor i gi 6 Gh 
42. A higher motive for suicide than in the case of Ptolemy Macron (x. 13). siacse Oe OED Sa ae 


XV. 5. he did not succeed, &c. The writer gives no account of what transpired. The pur ose of the i 
, : pies Soe : th 
simply to exalt, in ultra-Pharisaic and unhistorical fashion (cps te Macca. GN the gia sanhatan eo pia 
Maccabaean army. 
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Il MACCABEES 15. 8-36 


8 that he would obtain help from the Lord, and exhorted his company not to dread the onset of the 
heathen, but to keep in mind all the help they had formerly received from heaven and to expect at 
9 the present hour the victory which would be theirs from the Almighty ; and comforting them out 
of the law and the prophets, as well as recalling the struggles they had endured, he made them 

10 more eager (for the fray). Then, after rousing their spirits, he issued his orders, and at the same time 

II pointed out the heathen’s perfidy and breach of their oaths. He armed each man, not so much with 
confidence in shields and spears as with the heartening which comes from apt words, and also 

12 cheered them all by recounting a reliable dream, a sort of vision. This was what he had seen: Onias, 
the former high priest, a good and great man, of stately bearing yet gracious in manner, well-spoken 
and trained from childhood in all points of virtue—Onias with outstretched hands invoking blessings 

13 on the whole body of the Jews; then another man in the same attitude, conspicuous by his grey 

14 hairs and splendour, and invested with marvellous, majestic dignity. This, Onias explained to him, 
is the lover of the brethren, who prayeth fervently for the people and the holy city, Jeremiah the 

15 prophet of God. And Jeremiah held out his right hand to present Judas with a golden sword, and 

16 as he gave it he addressed him thus: Take this holy sword as a gift from God, and with it thou 
shalt crush the foe. 

17 So, encouraged by these truly heroic words of Judas, which had the power of rousing young souls 
to valour and stirring them to manliness, they determined not to pitch camp but manfully to set 
upon the foe and, by engaging them right valiantly hand to hand, to decide the issue, since the city 

18 and the sanctuary and the temple were in danger. For their anxiety about wives and children, as 
well as about brethren and kinsfolk, weighed less with them than their supreme and chief anxiety 

19 about the consecrated sanctuary. Whereas those left behind in the city were uneasy about the 

20 encounter in the open country, and suffered no slight anguish. All were now waiting for the critical 
moment, the enemy had now united their forces and drawn up their line of battle, the elephants 

21 were arranged for easy action, and the cavalry stationed on the wings, when Maccabacus, surveying 
the hordes in front of him, with their varied weapons and fierce elephants, held up his hands to 
heaven and called upon the Lord, the worker of wonders, for he knew that victory is not decided 

22 by weapons but won by the Lord for such as He judgeth to deserve it. And his prayer was in these 
terms: Thou, Sovereign Lord, didst send thine angel in the days of Hezekiah king of Judaea, and 

23 he slew as many as a hundred and eighty-five thousand of Sennacherib’s host ; so now, O heavenly 

24 Sovereign, send a good angel before us to scare and terrify the foe ; by the great strength of thine 

25 arm may those who have blasphemously assailed thy holy sanctuary be utterly dismayed. And as 

26 he ended with these words, Nicanor and his men advanced with trumpets and paeans. But Judas 

27 and his men joined battle with the enemy, calling upon God and praying; and so fighting with their 
hands, while they prayed to God with their hearts, they slew no fewer than thirty-five thousand men, 

28 mightily cheered by the manifest help of God. The battle over, they were returning with joy, when 

29 they recognized Nicanor lying dead in full armour; a shout of excitement arose, they blessed the 

30 Sovereign Lord in the language of their fathers, and he who was ever in body and soul the protagonist 
of his fellow-citizens, he who retained through life his youthful patriotism, ordered Nicanor’s head 

31 and arm to be cut off and carried to Jerusalem. When he arrived there, and had called his country- 

32 men together and set the priests before the altar, he sent for the garrison of the citadel, showed them 
the vile Nicanor’s head and the impious creature’s hand which he had stretched out vauntingly 

33 against the holy house of the Almighty ; then, cutting out the impious Nicanor’s tongue, he said he 
would throw it piecemeal to the birds and hang up the rewards of his insensate folly opposite the 

34 sanctuary. And they all lifted to heaven their cry of blessing to the Lord who had manifested 

35 himself, saying, Blessed be He who hath preserved his own Place undefiled. And he hung Nicanor s 

36 head from the citadel, a clear and conspicuous token to all of the Lord’s help. And all decided, by 
public decree, never to let this day pass uncelebrated, but to celebrate the thirteenth day of the 
twelfth month—called Adar in Syriac—the day before the day of Mordecai. 


Il. a sort of vision. Reading dmap 7 for imép 7. This intercessory function of the saints is denied in Slav. En. 
Nine 1 
20, united their forces. Reading cvppfdytor (V) for mpoopwbdyrwv (A). 
21. and fierce elephants. Omitting, with a ae eVKalpov. 
. sanctuary. Reading vady (V) for Aady (A). Cp. X1v. 33- 2 
on the toate of his ee folly. i.e. the mutilated head and hand (cp. 1 Macc. vii. 47), which were the 
miserable recompense of his insensate attack on the Jews. The citadel was not in the hands of the Jews at this period, 
however, but held by a Syrian ae re ; = 
5 heaven .. . to the Lord. . I Mace. iv. 24 ‘ : yea 
4 i : Sam. xxxi. 10, Judith xiv. I. ‘ For ‘head’ (as a rendering of mporopny) R. V. prefers ‘head and shoulder 


(cp. ver. 30). 
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XV. 37-39. Epilogue of the epitomist. 


37 Such was the history of Nicanor; and as the city was held from that period by the Hebrews, 
38 I will make this the end of my story. If it has been well told, if it has been skilfully arranged, such 
39 was my desire ; but if it is poor and indifferent, that was all I could manage. For just as it is bad 
to drink wine alone or again to drink water alone, whereas wine mixed with water proves at once 
wholesome and delightful, so the skill with which a book is composed is a delight to the taste 


of readers. 
And here shall be the end. 


37. the city was held from that period. A pious exaggeration; the citadel was not captured by the Jews till 
142-141 B.C., and Antiochus Sidetes recaptured the city in 133 B.C. 

39. This verse carries on the thought of the first part of the preceding verse; it has nothing to do with the second 
part. The writer expresses himself obscurely, although the obscurity may be due to some corruption of the text, but 
it is clear that he is not comparing graphic and prosaic passages in his narrative to wine and water, as if defending the 
blend of the two. He did his best, he pleads, to be pointed. For good style, blended with sound matter, adds to the 
reader’s profit and pleasure ; facts alone, and style alone, are alike inferior to this combination of history and literature. 
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Prt LoIkRD BOOK OF MACCABEES 
INTRODUCTION 


§ 1. CONTENTS AND MAIN CONCLUSIONS. 


THE scene of 3 Maccabees is placed in the reign of Ptolemy IV (Philopator) at the time of the 
battle of Raphia (217 B.c.). It narrates an attempt made by the king to enter the Temple at 
Jerusalem, and his miraculous repulse. In consequence he determines to wreak his vengeance on 
the Jews of Alexandria, and of Egypt as a whole, first by interfering with their religion, and altering 
their political status, and afterwards by letting loose drunken elephants to trample them to death in 
the Hippodrome of Alexandria. After his purpose has been several times providentially delayed, 
it is finally foiled by a vision of angels which turns the elephants upon the persecutors. The king 
repents and becomes the patron of the Jews, who return in safety and rejoicing to their homes. The 
story as it stands is full of impossibilities and bombastic exaggerations, but each one of the incidents 
taken singly may well rest on some basis of fact, though they certainly did not all take place in the 
same reign. The general accuracy of the technical and official language of the book is confirmed 
by a comparison with Ptolemaic Papyri, and the book as a whole has striking points of contact with 
2 Maccabees and the Letter of Aristeas. It would seem to have been written in Alexandria at about 
the same time as these books, not far from 100 B.C., a date which is confirmed by indications drawn 
from Papyri. The writer apparently used the lost memoirs of the reign of Philopator, written by 
Ptolemy Megalopolitanus shortly after his death. He seems to have combined a narrative of 
Philopator’s attempt to enter the Temple with a later story, preserved in another form by Josephus, 
of a persecution of Egyptian Jews by Physcon. 


Os SEhITEE: 


Maccabees is really a misnomer, unless with Fritzsche we consider the book to be part of a prolego- 
mena to a complete history of the Maccabees. TroAeuatxd (see below, § 9) would be more accurate. 
Syncellus (I. 516) cites the Letter of Aristeas as mrodeuauxd. It is probable that the present title 
is not original. It may easily have arisen from its collocation with the other books of Maccabees 
in the MSS. 


§ 3. MSS. AND VERSIONS. 


The book is found in A and V (=Holmes and Parsons 23), and in many cursives ; see Fritzsche, 
Libr. Apocr. Graece, p. xx, and Swete, Jutr. to the O.T. in Greek, pp. 148 ff.; 19, 62, 64, 93 agree 
continually and give a Lucianic Text. It is not in the Vulgate, but is found in the Syriac Peshitta, 
the text of which represents a free and expanded rendering, sometimes agreeing with the 
Lucianic Text. There is also an Armenian version, which is probably to be dated A.D. 400-600, 
in the golden age of Armenian literature. It is a loose, but very literary, translation in the style 
of the fifth-century historian, Faustus of Byzant, and is found in most MSS. of the Armenian 
Bible.! 

The text is generally well preserved and presents as a whole no serious problems. The 
variations of reading seldom affect the sense, and usually arise from the desire to substitute for 
the forced phraseology of the writer a simpler and more familiar expression. Even in cases where 
the MSS. seem to be corrupt, the general meaning is clear, and the confusion always appears to be 
due to the difficulties raised by the verbose and obscure style of the book. Emendation is very 
uncertain, as the ordinary canons of language and grammar can hardly be applied. There are 
interesting examples of probable conflation, e.g. in il. 6.24, V. 43. 


1 For these facts, and for the readings from the Armenian version in the critical notes, I am indebted to the ready 
help of Mr. F. C. Conybeare. 
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§ 4. DATE AND ORIGIN. 


The date must be determined by internal considerations. There is no early attestation to the 
existence of the book (see below, $9), but it cannot have been written after the destruction of 
the temple. It clearly belongs to the Jewish apologetic literature which sprang into being in the 
second century B.C. and continued to be popular for some time. It has points of contact with 
Esther and Fudith on the one hand, though unlike them it has no hero, and with Szrach, Wisdom, 
and 4 Maccabees on the other. But the connexion is specially close with 2 Maccabees and the Letter 
of Aristeas. Pine ae 

(z) Relation to 2 Maccabees. (a) Many of the leading ideas and incidents are the same :— 
The repulse of Heliodorus (2 Macc. iii. 22-31), and the punishment of Antiochus (ix. 4 ff, cf. 
3 Macc. ii. 21-4); miraculous visions (iii. 25, X. 29, Xi. 8 5 cf. a Macc. vi. 18); stress on the sanctity 
of the temple and prayers for its defence (iii. 15-22, viii. 2-4, xiv. 34-6; cf. 3 Macc. i. 11 ff, 
ii. 1 ff.); attacks on religion (vi. 9, &c.; cf. 3 Macc. ii, 27 ff, ili. 21); attempts to enforce an 
alien citizenship (iv. 9; cf. 3 Macc. ib.) ; stress laid on memorial feasts (x. 6, xv. 36 3 cf. 3 Macc. 
vi. 30-6. An aged and pious Eleazar appears in both books (vi. 18; cf. 3 Macc. vi. 1); official 
letters are included (ix. 18 ff., xi. 16 ff.; cf. 3 Macc. iii. 12 ff, vii. 1 ff.); the picture of the general 
horror in iii. 15 ff. is like that in 3 Macc. i. 16 ff, iv. 3-8. 

(8) There is a strong resemblance in style and language. Both books present the same type 
of literary, or pseudo-classical, Greek. Crasis of the definite article, and various classical syn- 
tactical forms, are common to the two books and found nowhere else in the LXX1!; both show 
the same fondness for connecting sentences with dé. The following words found in both occur 


nowhere else in the LXX :— 


* SvakopiCo 1. 2; iv. 5, ix. 29 in passive. 

SopidAwros i. 5; V. II. 

aytimahot 1, 5 3 XIV. 17. 

evragia 1. 10 ; iv. Bul 

Tapavayltyvook@ 1. 123 Vili. 23. 

ppvdoooua li. 2; vil. 34 [cf. Acts iv. 25]. 

kpadaive ll, 21; xi. 8. 

avrednpeos tevgacba il. 33; xv. 7 [the same peculiar 
form of the Aorist ; see Thackeray, 0. ¢., p. 287]. 

aXurjpvoe Ui. 16; Xii. 23, Xill. 4, xiv. 42. 

tyavxevor lll. 19 3 Xv. 6. 

bpopwpevos ili. 23; Vil. 24. 

mp0 Tov 6pOadpav apBdvew iv. 4; Vili. 17. 

OpoeOyns iv. 12, Vii. 14; iv. 2. 


pas Ud Kaipoy nuépas iV. 14; Vil. 20. 

éXehavrapyns Vv. 4, XC. ; XIV. 12. 

peyadopepas vi. 33 [adj. v. 8]; iv. 22, 49. 

mpoonuaivo V. 13, 47; 1V. 23. 

abéuiros V. 20; Vi. 5, Vil. I, X. 34. 

6 emupams Kupios v. 35 ; XV. 34. 

ddoyioria V. 42; xiv. 8. 

iodmedos V. 43; Vili. 3, 1X. 14. 

dtpwtos V. 47; Vill. 36, x. 30 [in classical sense = un- 
wounded |. 

kataoTéAAw Vi. I; 1V. 31. 

reparorouds [of God] vi. 323 xv. 21. 

oiwvdBpwros V1. 34 3 1X. 15. 


and are rare otherwise :— 

amnpavtos Vi. 6: xii. 255 Wisd. vii. 22. 

adiadeintws Vi. 33; ili. 26, &c.; 1 Mace. xii. rr. 

Eevi{ev [as adj.] vii. 3; ix. 6; Esther iii. r3. 

eboradeiv Vil. 4; -Xil. 2, xiv. 25; Jer. xxx. 9. 

dea vii. 12; xi. 30; Wisd. xii. 11. 

kabidpevew Vil. 20; iv. 12; Ep. Jer. 17. 

mpoepnuevos five times in 3 Macc.; six times in 2 Macc.; 
1 Esdras vi. 32 [A]. 


The similarity of phrase in the following cases is noticeable :— 
Xetpovopia 1. 5 ; ev xeipav vouais Vv. 14. 


The following words are found in both books, 


katdk\evoTos 1. 18 ; ill. 19 [in both cases with mapbévor | : 
Wisd. xviii. 4. 

ayepwyxia, -os i. 25, li. 3; ix. 7; Wisd. ii. 9. 

axpoodens [of God] ii. 9 ; xiv. 35; 1 Macc. xii. 9 [not 
of God]. 

enéns [of God] ii. 21; ili. 39, vil. 35 ; Ad. Esth. v. 1. 

dvixnros 1V. 21; xi. 13; 4 Macc. er. 

amexOns, -ws ill. 4, V. 33 V. 233 Wisd. xix. 15. 


maons Ouvduews Suvacrevav V. cf. dvvdotns y. cr]: 
on pe ui ST]> 


kisadpuddov il. 29; Kicooi vi. 7 and reference to 
Dionysiac worship. 

XElpioros pdpos ili. I ; vixrvoros pdpos 1x. 28. 

arotupmavi¢o ill. 27 5 TUpmavor Vi. TOsu20. 


Add also the idea of the ému@dveva of God, and the use of rézos for the 


in both books. 


Though these resemblances are sufficiently striking, 


maons é€ovaias Suvdorys ili. 24 [all of God]. 

Baowkevs tév Baorhevdévray V. 35 ; 8B. Bacidéwv xiii. 4 [ both 
of God]. 

‘Scythian’ cruelty vii. 5; iv. 47. 


temple, which are frequent 


there are differences which prevent our 


ascribing the books to the same author. - The style of 2 Maccabees is much better than that of 
3 Maccabees; it is less involved and exaggerated, and more akin to the style of Polybius. Nor 


* See Thackeray, Gr. O.T. in Greek, pp. 138, 248. 279. 
* In each verse the reference to 3 Macc. is given first. 
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is it easy to establish a direct literary dependence on either side.’ The impression i 
both books belong to the same school oF thodsht and probably to the bite cen eS 
(0) Relation to the Letter of Aristeas. (a) There is a general similarity in the idea and 
purpose of the books. Both aim at glorifying the Jew in his own eyes and in the eyes of the 
Greek world ; stress is laid on the importance of his position, and his fidelity to the Ptolemies 
(Aristeas, 36, &c.).2_ A Ptolemy is the central figure in each book, and he is represented as acknow- 
ledging the protection of the God of the Jews (16, 19, 37 5 cf. 3 Macc. iii. 21, v. 31, vi. 24 ff, vii. 6 ff.). 
Much is made of the inviolability and beauty of the temple (83 ff.) and the overwhelming awe 
inspired by it (99) 5 the latter would seem to be a simpler expression of the physical terror and 
helplessness which in 3 Macc. ii. 21 overtakes Philopator; cf. also the punishments of those who 
profaned the secrecy of the text of the law (313 ff.). Other points of contact are the discussion of 
Jewish separateness in food and life (128 ff.; cf. 3 Macc. iii. 3 ff.), the place played in each story 
by the repeated royal feasts (187 &c., 3 Macc. iv. 16, v, vi), the inclusion of official letters, and 
the position of the typical priest Eleazar (22, 29, 33, 413 cf 3 Macc. iii, 12, vii. 1; 33, 41 
S6.: vis 2). : ont 
s (8) oe and language. The most striking resemblances are found in the official letters, or 
ecrees :-— 


xaipew Kall €ppoobar il. 12, Wil Doe oe Chs41. Cf. also iii. 25 with 25 [dernpaper yap, &c.|; and 
mpoorerdxapey lil. 25, Vil. Sis) 24. imopaotiaioy in iii. 27 with émpaoridiey in 27. 
pnview tov Bovddpevov ef O.. . ill. 28 ; tov Bovddpevov | 6 THs émuoToAns TUmOS OUTws €yéypamTo iii. 30 5 émearoAy TOY 
mpocayyéddew mept tov ameabnoavray ep @.. . 25 TUTOY €xovga TOUTOY 34. 
[reward follows in each case]. kal’ éytwoov Tpdrov Vil. 7; 24. 


Remarkable words or phrases common to both books include the following :— * 


tévrvxia [technically of a petition] vi. 40: 1. +dmrauros Vi. 39 5 187. 

ardAvots V1. 37, 403 16. rpamjvat cis [mpods | edppoovyny V. 36; 202, 294. 
6 mdvrev éndntns Oeds il. 215 16. dmpoodens ll. 9; 211. 

bdoaXEpNS V. 313 27 [-as]. dddpiotos V. 42, Vi. 125 213- 

+dddyws vi. 25 5 24, 107- ebordde iil. 26, vi. 28; 217, 261. 

Oewpia V. 24; 31. +earevpnpeiv Vil. 135 217- 

karaxopi¢e | technically] ii. 29; 36. +dvégexros li. 15 ; 223, 283. 

TapavaytyvooKko ie D2 > 42. +peyadopepns v. 85 226, 319. 

ddiddeurros, -ws Vi. 333 86, 92, 294. émpdvea [of God] v. 8; 264. 

+Zos [dawn] v. 46; 88. évépyera [of God] iv. 21, v. 12; 266. 

+idcdrys Vil. 17 5 97- dAnkros IV. 2 [V]; 269. 

mapa mdas dpOvtes, OF EXovTeEs iva On Venn L35> emeikera Kai pudravOpemia [in technical sense, of king] 
duvacredwv [of God] v. 7; 168, 195. iii. 15; 290. 


As with 2 Maccabees, the connexion seems to be of schooland date. The similarity in the use of 
technical and official language is specially remarkable; as we shall see in the next paragraph, this 
language was that actually in use in documents of the Ptolemaic period. 

(c) Relation to Papyri. The evidence of the papyri confirms the general accuracy of the 
official and technical language of the book, and suggests that it belongs to the Ptolemaic period, 
not the Roman. 

Applying Thackeray’s test® of ovdels (undels) as against ovd«ts (undeés), we find the @ form in 
j. 13 (A), ii. 28 (V), vii. 8 (A), as against six times where the MSS. agree with the spelling with 0. 
The fluctuation is much the same as in Wisdom (see Introd. to Wisdom zz Joc. in this volume), 
and both books are probably to be referred to the ‘period of transition’ 132 B.C. to 100 B.C., oF 
rather later. 

Again, the formula xatpew kal epp@oba xrA. (iii, 12, vil. 1), which it will be remembered is 
found in the Letter of Aristeas, seems ‘to point to a date at the end of the second or the beginning 
of the first century B.c.’° Earlier papyri usually have a conditional sentence ; papyri of the end 


1 Tt is usually assumed without any serious attempt at proof that the writer of 3 Maccabees used 2 Maccabees. 
Willrich argues, on the other hand, that the reverse is true (Judaica, pp. 163 ff.). siete 

2 The references are to Wendland’s paragraphs, as printed in Mr. Thackeray’s edition in Swete’s Jutr. to the 
O.T. in Greck*®. The English translation with critical and exegetical notes will be found in vol. ii of this work. 

8 Thackeray has already called attention to some of these in Swete, 0. ¢., P. 502, N. 3» As before, the reference 
to 3 Macc. i8 in each case given first. 

’ 4 Those marked with t do not occur elsewhere in the IL PSO 

’ Grammar O.T. in Greek, pp. 58 ff. i ‘ 

6 For the facts and references in this paragraph I am indebted to information kindly placed at my disposal by 
Mr. Thackeray in a private letter. 
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of the first century B.C. and onwards have wAciora xaipew. Cf. especially P. Grenf. ii. 36 (95 B.C.) 
and P. Lips. 104 (c. 96 B.C.), where the resemblance to 3 Maccabees is peculiarly close. 

Aaoypapta (ii. 28),! which had been supposed to point to the Roman period, has been proved 
to be entirely in place in the Ptolemaic age; and again the dating by Egyptian months alone 
(vi. 38), in which Willrich® finds a sign of late date, occurs much earlier, the equalizing of the 
Egyptian and Macedonian months having taken place in the reign of Euergetes IT (Physcon).? y 

In Zedz. P. 5 (an official document of the beginning of the same reign) we find of emt rev 
tporddwv (cf. 3 Macc. vi. 30); of reraypeévor én! mpayudrov [xpedv] (cf. vil. I, v. 14); Kad évTuvody 
tpémov (cf. vii. 7 and Letter of Aristeas, 24). In Louvre P. 63 (an official letter of Philometor's 
reign) occur the words ridyvetoOar (cf. iii. 15), oxemdCev (cf. ili. 27), edxpnoria (cf. ii. 33), doxola 
(cf. v. 34), the first two words being used in the same technical sense. Karax api (= enroll, tie lO; 
Arisieas 36) occurs in the Canopus and Rosetta inscriptions, and frequently in Papyri; the same 
inscriptions speak of records on a o77Azx (ii. 27, vii. 20), and afford evidence of the popularity of 
commemorative feasts (vi. 36, vii. 19). pnview tov Bovdduevor (iii. 28),* mapovota® (iii. 17, of a royal 
visit), iAavOpwrta (of royal clemency, iii. 15-18), évtvyydvw (= petition, vi. 37-40), are all 
familiar in Papyri. ypaduxol xdAawo. (a hitherto unparalleled phrase, iv. 20) occurs in Grenfell P,, 
ii, 38 (first century B.C.); olxerixds (ii. 28) in B.M.P. cccci (c. 116 B.C.); xaxorexveiy (vii. 9) in 
P. Eleph. I (311 B.C); Oewpia (v. 24) in P. Tebs. 33 (112 B.C.) ; oxvAuds (iii, 25 metaphorically) 
ine hee, AY ELO B:C.). 

(2) We have therefore converging lines of evidence. There are good reasons for connecting 
2 Maccabees with Alexandria;® Jason is probably to be placed between 130 and 100 B.C., and 
2 Maccabees not much later. The Letter of Aristeas is certainly Alexandrian and of the same 
period.’ Indications derived from the papyri (the nature of the official language, the greetings in 
the letters, and the use of the forms ovis and pnOels) suggest a date somewhere about 100 B.C. As 
we regard the connexion between 3 Maccabees and the other books as one of school and thought, 
and not of direct literary indebtedness, it may possibly have been written shortly before them. Its 
superior limit is fixed by the apparent quotation in 6° from The Song of the Three Children (LXX), 
which probably dates from the last quarter of the second century B.C. 

Mahaffy ® points out that polemical tracts for and against the Jews came into vogue during the 
reign of Physcon (146-117 B.C.), and they certainly continued to be the fashion. Our book clearly 
belongs to this class of literature. It was apparently written primarily for Jews to encourage and 
confirm their faith in themselves and their destiny,® but it was certainly meant to be read by the 
outside world as well. It is an apology, representing the Jew as the Ptolemies’ most loyal supporter, 
just as later apologists represented the Christian as the Emperors’ best citizen. There is also, not 
far below the surface, the further suggestion that it is not prudent to interfere too far with him or 
his religion. The book is further a tract on the orthodox side, supporting the strict view of the 
Hasidim, as against the laxer Hellenizing section,!° which must have been even stronger in Egypt 
than in Palestine. There is, however, little evidence that this polemic was specially directed against 
a Samaritan element, or even very definitely against the Onias temple. 

(¢) The chief alternative date is that suggested by Ewald." He connects the book with the 
attempt of Caligula to place his image in the temple, and with the persecutions of the Alexandrian 
Jews which took place in his reign.. Philo tells the story in the adv, Flaccum, and the Legatio ad 
Caiwm.* Certain points are found in his story and in 3 Maccabees as well, e.g. the injustice of the 
persecution, the loyalty of the Jews, the punishment of the persecutor. But these are commonplaces, 
We miss the characteristic features of the Caligula story, the attempt to force the Emperor’s image 
into the temple and the synagogues of Alexandria, the attacks on the synagogues, and Caligula’s 
claim to divine honours ;?8 since the Ptolemies were Oeot, this feature could have been easily trans- 
ferred. Further, in Philo the hostility comes first from the populace, the outbreaks in Alexandria 
precede the events in Jerusalem, and the Jews in fact’ suffer severely. Those who accept this date 
are therefore forced to hold with Grimm that the author was afraid to work out his parallel too 
closely. But the tone of 3 Maccabees is not that of a period of oppression and martyrdom ; it belongs 
rather to a time when the nation is prosperous, and its position has been triumphantly vindicated. 


? See note on ii. 28. * Judazca, p. 166. ° Mahaffy, Zhe Ptolemaic Dynast 20 
Es Deissmann, Bible Studies, p. 343. ® Deissmann, Light from the Ancient se ee 2 
E. &., art. 2 Maccabees, 7 Wendland and Thackeray, 100-80 B.c, 


® Emp. Ptol., p. 390. 


_° It may also have been intended to be read publicly on the occasion of the festivals commemorating the 
deliverances (vi. 36, vii. 19). 


10 Chi, Wii To, 1 Hist. Isr. v, pp. 468 ff. 2 See also h iii. 
8 See Schiirer, G. J. V. (1909), ii, iii, pp. 493 ff Py ee 
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And tempting though Ewald’s suggestion appears at first sight, it cannot outweigh the positive indica- 
tions of an earlier date which -we have gained from other sources. 

Attempts have also been made to find the occasion for the writing of the book in Pompey’s 
attack on the Temple in 64 B.C., or in the incidents narrated of Herod (Josephus, Avt. XVII. vi. 5) 
or Pilate (ib. XVIIL. iii. 1). But the resemblances in these cases are still slighter, and could only be 
seriously considered if there were independent grounds for ascribing the book to the Roman period. 


§ 5. HISTORICAL BASIS. 


(a) Relation to Polybius. Generally speaking the account of the battle of Raphia, and the 
picture of Philopator’s character, agree with Polybius v. But there are important differences in 
detail, for which there is no obvious reason ; see notes on ch. i. Now there was a certain Ptolemy 
of Megalopolis (a fellow-townsman of Polybius), who is mentioned by him as governor of Cyprus 
(xviii. 55. 6, &c.), and who wrote an anecdotic account of the reign of Philopator, giving a very 
unfavourable picture of the king.! Scala* shows that he was one of the sources used by Polybius, 
particularly in the story of Agathocles (xv. 2 5-33) ;° the comment which he appends to that story 
(xv. 34. 1) probably refers to Ptolemy’s history. ‘I am quite aware of the miraculous occurrences 
and embellishments which the chroniclers of this event have added to their narrative with a view of 
producing a striking effect upon their hearers, making more of their comments on the story than 
of the story itself and the main incidents. Some ascribe it entirely to Fortune, and take the oppor- 
tunity of expatiating on her fickleness, and the difficulty of being on one’s guard against her. Others 
dwell on the unexpectedness of the event and try to assign its causes and probabilities. + Mahaffy,° 
apparently independently, also arrives at the conclusion that this Ptolemy is the authority for the 
Agathocles section, and is ‘ probably the source which has blackened the name of Philopator ’*, Now 
on the other hand it has been recognized that the author of 3 Maccabees apparently used some good 
authority, other than Polybius, for his account of Raphia and the character of Philopator.6 Can we 
not then identify this unknown source with the lost history of Ptolemy Megalopolitanus? The 
characteristics which Polybius ascribes to him, love of * miraculous occurrences and embellishments ’, 
and the fondness for tracing out causes, are exactly those of 3 Maccabees, and would make him 
a congenial pattern for the author of the latter book. It is noticeable that in one of his extant frag- 
ments” he speaks of Philopator’s boon companions, of whom we hear so much in 3 Maccabees. There 
are again many features in the Agathocles section which remind us of the Jewish story, e.g. the 
stress laid on the popularity of Arsinoe (cf. 3 Macc. i. 4 ff.), the picture of the confusion in the streets 
of Alexandria, the debaucheries, the cruelties, the unexpected escape of Moeragenes.* These are 
sufficient to show that the sort of story told in 3 Maccabees is just that which was narrated by 
Ptolemy in his anecdotes. I would suggest then that the narrative of the opening verses of 

Maccabees may be derived directly from him, and that amongst the stories which he told 
of Philopator were some which a pious Jew could adapt for the glorification of his own nation. 

(6) Relation to Fosephus. In c. Ap. ii. 5 there is a story which is certainly in some way 
connected with that of 3 Maccabees. After the death of Philometor the Alexandrian Jews sup- 
ported Cleopatra against his brother Physcon (Ptolemy IX, 146-117 B.C.). The latter in revenge 
exposed the Jews and their families to drunken elephants, which, however, turned on Physcon’s 
followers and slew many of them. A phantom also appeared to the king, preventing him from 
further attempts to injure them. But the parallel does not stop here. Earlier in the chapter 
Josephus mentions a visit of Ptolemy Euergetes I to Jerusalem to offer thankofferings after 
a victory; stress is laid on the services of Onias and Dosztheus, Jewish generals ; and reference is 
made to the intercession of Ithaca, or Irene, Physcon’s concubine, on behalf of the Jews, as well as 
to a memorial feast kept by the Alexandrian Jews on the day of their deliverance. It is at once 
obvious that Josephus’ version is far more probable than the exaggerated and sensational narrative 
of 3 Maccabees.” The mention of the festival in both suggests that some historical incident lies 


1 See Miiller, Frag. Hist. Graec. iii, p- 66. 2 Studien des Polybius, pp. 58-60, 263-7. 


3 Also in the character of Philopator, xiv. 11, 125 Cleino, his cup-bearer, mentioned there, is also mentioned in 
one of.the extant fragments of Ptolemy. : : 
4 Shuckburgh’s translation. 5 Empire of the Ptolemies, p. 272, 0. 1 5 Ptolemaic Dynasty, pp- 143 ff, 
6 e.g, by Mahaffy (Em. Pz., p. 267); Willrich (AZo, vii, p. 293); Biichler (Z obiaden und Oniaden, p. 174). 
c 


: apud Athen. vi, p. 246 C. ras Spee wa 
8 There is no striking resemblance in the language, which is that of Polybius himself ; but dperdderos and mapadet- 


yparitev, which occur in 3 Macc. v. I, 12, iv. 11, and nowhere else in LXX, are found in this section (32. 7, 32-5); also 
cf. 31. 5 (xepnoavtes els thy e& dpyns dudOeow) with ii. 28, 29. ; 
» Josephus clearly did not know, or at any rate care to use, 3 Maccabees. 
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behind the legends, and there is indeed no a priori reason for doubting this. But is Josephus right 
in placing it in Physcon’s reign? The evidence of the papyri tends to show that the Jews as 
a whole were well treated by this king, and this fact has led Mahaffy and others to reject Josephus’ 
setting of the incident.1_ But the evidence is somewhat scanty and refers to the latter part of the 
reign. Josephus places the persecution at the very beginning, and implies, as does the author of 
3 Maccabees even more clearly, that the persecutor afterwards became a protector of the Jews. In 
neither story is there any question of a long continued oppression, but only of a single abortive 
attempt at vengeance. Further, in the troubles which broke out on the death of Philometor, it is in 
every way probable that his widow Cleopatra and her infant son were supported by Onias and the 
loyal Jews of Leontopolis ;? it is equally probable that in the reprisals with which Physcon signalized 
his success * he may have attempted to punish the Jews. Such a view agrees with the impression 
left by 3 A7accabees that the main attack was made on Faytim Jews brought to Alexandria for the 
purpose.* Again, the fact that in Justin 38. 8 we may have ‘traces of an edict [of Physcon] 
by which Egyptians and Syrians (Jews) were granted the privileges of Alexandrian citizenship ’® 
harmonizes exactly with 3 Macc. ii. 30, iii. 21. 

On the other hand the Jerusalem incident is probably rightly placed by the writer of 3 Maccabees 
in the reign of Philopator. In his triumphal progress after Raphia the king would not be likely to 
leave out the Jewish capital. With his love of architecture and interest in religion he would 
certainly wish to enter the Temple. The Jews would no less certainly have tried to prevent him, 
and his superstitious fears may well have been worked on in some such manner as to give rise to 
the highly coloured narrative of our book.’ It is even possible that the story may have been taken 
in substance from the memoirs of Ptolemy Megalopolitanus. 

The hypothesis that two independent stories have been united in 3 Maccabees is confirmed by 
an examination of the book itself. The connexion between the Jerusalem episode and the subsequent 
persecution in Egypt is very artificial. No doubt it is difficult to set bounds to the dAoy:oria of a 
despot, but it is not very probable that Philopator should have wished to destroy the innocent and 
loyal Jews of Egypt merely on account of an insult offered by their fellow-countrymen in Jerusalem, 
and the narrative itself in its references to taxation and local religious differences affords a far more 
reasonable explanation of the origin of the persecution. 

It would seem, then, that the writer of 3 Maccabees has combined the Physcon and Philopator 
stories, transferring the former to the earlier reign. There was an obvious advantage in doing so, 
since in the original narrative as preserved by Josephus the position of the Jews was a little 
ambiguous. It is true they had been loyal to Cleopatra, but they had unfortunately sided with the 
defeated party, and from the point of view of the conqueror they could be regarded as rebels. No 
such objection attached to the representation in 3 Maccabees. The writer has also, by the way, 
worked in a reference to another story glorifying the Jew. Dositheus is mentioned in the Physcon 
story side by side with Onias as a Jewish general who did good service to the Ptolemies. In the 
ffibeh P. 90 and elsewhere a Dositheus soz of Drimylus is found as an Alexander priest of 222 B.C. 
The writer in i. 3 apparently identifies the two, and turns the son of Drimylus into a renegade Jew. 
At the same time he makes him play the réle of a Mordecai and save the king’s life.® It is possible 
that the reference to Arsinoe in i. 1, 4 may be explained on similar lines. She plays no further part 
in the story and her introduction seems quite pointless. But the writer may have intended that she 
should play the rdle which Ithaca plays in Josephus, and intercede for the ews ; for some reason 
he dropped this feature, but omitted to expunge the earlier references to her. On the other hand 
the episode may have been taken directly from Ptolemy Megalopolitanus, in whose narrative she 
seems to have figured prominently. In that case she is simply part of the historical setting of 
the picture, and her introduction was never intended to have any further significance. . 

It is at any rate clear that the aim of the writer was to combine in a single picture as many 


: ee pp. 192 ff.; Willrich, /uden und Griechen, pp. 151 fh. 

~ Mahafty, ib., p. 183. * e.g. the massacre of Cyrenaeans, Diod. ies 
* y. inf. § 6, and cf. Abrahams, J. Q. R. ix, pp. 39 ff ; Seo) i a aaa 
° Mahaffy, ib., p. Igo. Da os Bey 


" The Letter of Aristeas 99 speaks of the é«rAnéis and Gavpacpos aduyynros inspired by the Temple ; Stanley 
compares i story of Ibrahim Pacha struck down on attempting to enter the shrine of Isaac (Hist. He GONG 
Be SEG Te 8 

® See Willrich, Ko, vii (1907), p. 293f. The same writer in /udaica, p. 19 f., and Hermes, xxxix. 244 ff., calls 
attention to the undoubtedly Curious coincidence that in Ad. Esth. xii. 1 Tharra the Eunuch slain by Mordecai is 
called, in Lagarde’s a text, Thedeutos or Theudetos, while Josephus (Avzé. XI. vi. 4) calls him Theodosites, or in Ant. 
XI. vi. 10 Theodestes ; cf. the Theodotus of 3 Mace. i. 2. Again in Ad. Esth. xi. 1 Dosttheus a priest and Levite is 
cat 7 the cats g me ass se Egypt. But his elaborate attempt to reduce all these narratives to versions of 
a single legend can hardly be followed; it involves a theory of Esther which ‘has found 
critics’ (Paton, Zsther [in Int. Crit. Com.], p.77). / 2 ee 
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features as possible, all tending to the glorification of the faithful Jew. We thus have brought 
together in a single canvas the frustrated attempt to enter the Temple, the saving of the king’s life 
by a Jew, the attacks on religion and attempts to hellenize, affecting both the Jews in Alexandria 
and in Egypt asa whole, the testimonies to their great influence and unswerving loyalty, the marvels 
of divine intervention, and the vengeance on renegades. The result is not very convincing artistically 
or historically. But on the other hand each feature, taken by itself and stripped of its sensational 
colouring, is entirely credible and probably has some foundation in fact. Our knowledge of the 
history of the Jews in Egypt under the Ptolemies is too fragmentary to justify us in denying the 
possibility of sporadic outbreaks of anti-Semitism in the second and third centuries B.C. As we have 
seen, the papyri confirm in various ways the general accuracy of the writer, and we shall probably be 
justified in giving his work a somewhat higher historical value than has usually been assigned to it. 

_ On one point all are agreed. The character of Philopator is in full accordance with the picture 
which history had come to form of him. ‘Noctes in stupris, dies in conviviis consumit.’1 Whether 
the picture is quite a fair one is another question. It may be due to the bias of Ptolemy Megalo- 
politanus, and inscriptions suggest that there was something to be said on his side.* At any rate 
they prove an interest in architecture and religion, and a ready liberality to cities and temples, which 
agree with the statements of 3 Maccabees. 


§ 6. INTEGRITY OF THE BOOK. 


It is sometimes held that the book is only a fragment of a larger work (Ewald, Fritzsche), or 
that at any rate the opening has been lost (Grimm). The arguments for this view are found in the 
abruptness of the introduction? the reference to the plot of Theodotus in i. 2 as though it were well 
known, and to the ‘before-mentioned companions’ in ii. 25, who have not in fact been introduced 
previously. But if we accept the hypothesis of the writer’s dependence on Ptolemy Megalopolitanus, 
it will be more reasonable to suppose that these are slips, due to a careless reproduction of the 
source. In i. 2 we have ‘a certain Theodotus’, as though from the writer’s standpoint he was being 
mentioned for the first time, while the following words imply a previous reference to his treachery. 
The source is evidently only imperfectly adapted ; the 71s shows that Theodotus cannot have been 
already named in a lost opening of the book itself. 

Biichler,t on the other hand, argues that 3 Maccabees, as it stands, has been drastically edited, and 
contains copious interpolations which have introduced confusion into the story. He points out that 
in the concluding chapters the Alexandrian Jews are hardly mentioned ; they deal solely with the 
return of country Jews to Moeris and the Arsinoite nome. He suggests that the original narrative 
dealt with a persecution of Faytim Jews, who had refused to join in a birthday feast to Dionysus on 
some occasion when Philopator attempted to establish his cult at Bakchis and Dionysias on the 
banks of Moeris. The references to renegades point to a Samaritan element which was ready to fall 
in with a lax syncretism. In accordance with this theory he makes very considerable excisions in 
the book. There are no grounds for doing this, and it is more probable that the writer himself com- 
bined various stories and is responsible for the resultant confusion. At the same time Biichler’s 
hypothesis as to the reasons which led to the persecution of the Fayim Jews is probable enough, 
and may well indicate one of the historical elements in the story. 


$4. STYLE. 


The book is a product of Alexandrian literature, exemplifying in its extremest form the pseudo- 
Classicalism of the Atticists. It would, however, be misleading to speak of it as written in the most 
literary style, since its artificiality and extravagance make it hardly worthy of the name of literature. 
Particularly when the writer attempts in descriptions to introduce purple passages, he succeeds only 
in being obscure and bombastic: e.g. i. 16 ff., iv, v. 6 ff. His sentences are full of repetitions and 
awkwardly constructed, and for all their attempt at rhetoric are marked by an excessive use of the 
weak introductory particle 3¢; e.g. of the first 11 verses, Io begin with it. The vocabulary is 
varied ; Swete® gives a selection of 32 words not found elsewhere in the LXX, but in fact the list can 
be extended to over 100; its character may be judged from the fact that it includes 20 adjectives 
compounded with a privative; many again are poetical, such as tavddupros, or mwodvdaxpus. There 
are also about 14 words not found elsewhere in Greek literature, verbs such as WuyovAkeiv, Tpoov- 
oréAdew, and compound adjectives of the type of Bvdorpedys, prcovBpts, wrpoBpexis, TovTdBpoxos, 
poBepoerdys, TvpdmVovs. ; ‘ ; - 

Among the Classical forms, unique or unusual in the LXX, which mark the writer as an Atticist, 


1 Justinus xxx. 1. 8; his nickname was Tpvpov. : ? ® Mahaffy, Emp. Péol., pp. 270 ff. 

8 Xenophon’s Oecou. and Josephus’ Zzfe also begin with a Sé¢ clause, but apparently in neither case were they 
meant to be regarded as independent works. 

4 Tobiaden und Ontaden, pp. 172 ff. 5 Intr. O.T. in Greek, p. 312. 
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are the following ! :—réAcov, reddws, deoud, tore, dinpTdcOny, Kabeordvres, OxTetpa, and the use of crasis 
with the definite article (rodvdvrioy, radnOés). 

At the same time the writer shows the influence of the xow/ in such forms as revéacOa, 
karecxé0n, Wvéwea, edo Onaav, Océ, rerdprn (for rérpas). In iv. 19 there is an interesting example of 
a superfluous év with dative after xpacda. 


§ 8. THEOLOGY. 


The book represents the most orthodox type of old-fashioned Judaism, with its devotion to the 
temple, the law, and the peculiar position of the chosen people. The business of God is to act as 
their champion; there is no trace of universalism, or even any desire for proselytes ; Philopator is 
forced to respect God, but he does not worship Him, as does Nebuchadnezzar, nor is there any of the 
syncretism which we find in the Le¢zer of Aristeas. At the same time, side by side with the tone of 
somewhat arrogant self-satisfaction and narrow materialism, there is a real piety and an absolute 
faith in the power of prayer. There are no references to the Messianic hope, or apocalyptic ideas, 
or the future life. An angel vision terrifies Ptolemy and his followers, but it is not seen by the Jews ; 
there is no sign of the desire to interpose intermediaries between God and man, nor is He described 
by periphrases; e.g. His apévoia is mentioned, but in no way personified (iv. 21, v. 30). He is 
addressed directly, and the variety and number of the attributes ascribed to Him is remarkable. The 
heaping up of such attributes in prayer was a feature of Hellenistic Judaism ® (ii. 2 ff., 21, v. 7, 
vi. 2-9, 18, 28 ; cf. 2 Macc. i. 24, Pr. Man. 1-4). Among the titles of God not found elsewhere in the 
LXX are the following :—yévapyos (ii. 2), mpomdrwp (ii. 21), weyadokpdtwp (vi. 2), prrotBpus (vi. 9), 
évtuysos (vi. 13), ueyadddogos (vi. 18), as well as several phrases of the type of dons duvdpuews duvacredor. 
Unusual titles are mdvrwy éndarns (ii. 21), dye év Gylors (ii. 2, 21), 6 emupavns Kupuos (v. 35), Teparomouds 
(vi. 32), pvorns Iopana (vii. 23). 

From the theological standpoint, therefore, the book seems to belong to the strict and con- 
servative school of the Hasidim, devoted to the law, and finding its inspiration in the lessons of the 
national history (ii. 2-20, vi. 1-15). It expresses a bitter opposition to the attempts at hellenizing, 
which so nearly overwhelmed Judaism in the second century B.C.,and shows no sympathy with the 
developments of thought and doctrine, which at that time were growing up within the Jewish Church. 
Though it belongs to Alexandria, it shows no trace of the influence of the typical Alexandrian ideas.5 
The keenest heresy-hunter could have found no fault with its uncompromising orthodoxy. 


$9. USE OF THE BOOK. 


The references to 3 Maccabees are very few, and entirely confined to Christian writers. They 
include Afost. Canons 85, the Stichometry of Nicephorus, Synopsis Athanasii, Eus. Chron. ii. 122. 
The Stichometry of Codex Claromontanus implies a knowledge of the book, by mentioning the fourth 
book of Maccabees. In the Syxopsis Athanasii we find MakkxaBaucd BuBdrta 8 Trodeuarxd, where 
Credner’s emendation of cai for 8’ is usually followed; Zahn’s woAcuikd has found little support. 
Theodoret of Antioch summarizes the book and treats it as historical (ad Dan. xi), and Swete © calls 
attention to an interesting combination of Isa. lvii. 15 with 3 Macc. ii. 2 in the Liturgy of St. Clement. 
It will be seen that the attestation is entirely Eastern; the book was not accepted in the Western 
Church and does not appear in the Vulgate. 


§ Io. BIBLIOGRAPHY. 


(a) Text—Holmes and Parsons, vol. v; Fritzsche, Libr2 Apocrypht Graece; Tischendorf and N estle, Septuagint ; 
Swete, 0.7. im Greek, vol. iii (collates A and V). The Syriac is printed in Walton’s Polyglot, vol. iv (with Latin 
trans.), and in Lagarde’s Afocr. Syriace. 

(6) Editions—Grimm in Kurz. Ex. Handb. (far the fullest); Kautzsch in Die Afpokr. u. Pseudepigr. des A.T.; 
Churton, Zhe Uncanonical and Apocryphal Scriptures; Bissell in Lange-Schaff Commentary. ‘ 

(c) Critical inguiries—Articles in the Bible Dictionaries, &c.; Ewald, Hist. Isr. v. 468 ff.; Schirer, GV. 
(1909), li, ili, pp. 493 ff. [Eng. trans. ii, iii, pp. 216-19]; André, Les Afpocr. de [A.T., pp. 115-32 (full with many 
references) ; Swete, intr. O.T. in Greek, pp. 278 ff.; Abrahams, /.Q.R, ix, pp. 39 ff. (discusses historicity of the 
story); Mahaffy, Empire of the Ptolemies, pp. 267 ff.; Ptolemaic Dynasty (vol. iv of Petrie’s Hist. Egypt), chs. v, viii; 
Willrich, Juden u. Griechen, pp. 145 ff.; Judaica, pp. 163 ff.; Kio, vii, p. 293 f.; Hermes, xxxix (1904), pp. 244-58 ; 
Biichler, Zobiaden und Oniaden, pp. 172 ff. (a very full and suggestive study). 

The translation which follows is based to some extent upon Churton’s, but is practically a new one. The attempt 
has been made to give an idea of the characteristics of the Greek by preserving the complexity of the sentences, and the 
use of out-of-the-way words. A smoother and more literary rendering would have given a wrong impression of the book. 

In the notes Gy, and X. refer to the editions of Grimm and Kautzsch. 


_ _ + These examples are collected from Thackeray, Gr. O.7. in Greek; the references will be readily found in the 
index to that book. * Cf. Moulton, Grammar of N.T. Greek, pp. 75, 104. 
* Deissmann, Bible Studies, pp. 297 ff. ; : 
* v. 7, 28, 51, vi. 2, vil. 9; cf. 2 Macc. iii. 34; Esther viii. 13; Wisd. xiv. 3: 
> The attempts made to find characteristic features of Philonian thought are very unconvincing. 
° Intr. O.T. in Greek, p. 472. 
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1: Now when Philopator had learned from those who had returned of the capture by Antiochus of the 
places which had been held by him, he issued orders to all his forces, foot and horse, and taking with 
him his sister Arsinoe, marched to the district over against Raphia, where the army of Antiochus 

2 was encamped. But a certain Theodotus, determining to carry out his plot, took with him the 
bravest of the soldiers of Ptolemy who had been previously assigned to him, and went by night to 

3 the tent of Ptolemy, intending to kill him single-handed, and thereby put an end to the war. But 
Dositheus, called the son of Drimylus, who was by birth a Jew, but had subsequently abandoned 
the observance of the law, and renounced his ancestral faith, had conveyed Ptolemy away, and put 
some obscure person to sleep in the tent ; and so it happened that on this man fell the vengeance 

4 intended for the other. And when a fierce battle had begun, and things were favouring Antiochus, 
Arsinoe went frequently up and down the ranks, and her hair dishevelled, exhorted them with 
lamentation and tears to fight manfully for themselves, their children, and their wives, promising to 

5 give them if they conquered two minae of gold each. And thus it came about that their adversaries 
6 were destroyed in the encounter, and that many were also taken captive. So Ptolemy, having 
7 crushed the attack, determined to visit the neighbouring cities, and encourage them. And having 
8 done this, and given gifts to their shrines, he inspired his subjects with confidence. And when the 
Jews had sent to him some of the senate and elders to greet him, and bring him gifts, and con- 
gratulate him on what had happened, he became the more eager to visit them as quickly as possible. 

9 And when he had come to Jerusalem he sacrificed to the Most High God and offered thankofferings, 
acting in some measure according to what was suitable to the place. And entering into the holy 
10 place, and being struck by the care displayed, and the beauty, and admiring also the good order of 
11 the temple, it came into his mind to purpose to enter into the sanctuary. And when they said that 
this was not allowed, since not even members of their own nation could enter, or all the priests, but 
12 only the high-priest who was chief of all, and he once a year, he was by no means convinced. And 
when the law had been read out to him, not even then did he desist from his claim that he himself 

13 should enter, saying, Even if they are deprived of this honour, I must not be so. And he asked 
14 why, when he entered into every shrine, none of those present hindered him? And some one 


I. 9. peyrota] moro A tov ens ti] wv efeors 64: mepirrov Tt, or eLoxov re Arm 





I. 1. The opening describes the relations between Ptolemy IV, Philopator (222-204 B.C.), and Antiochus III, the 
Great (224-187 B.C.), immediately before the battle of Raphia, which took place in the spring of 217; Antiochus had 
captured Seleukeia, and occupied Syria and Palestine. See Pol. v. 4o ff.; 82 ff.; Mahaffy, Empire of the Ptolemies, 
ch. vii. The story of Raphia is in substantial agreement with the account of Polybius, but there are certain divergences ; 
(a) in Polybius the two armies reach Raphia at about the same time ; (6) Arsinoe encourages the army in concert with 
Philopator defore the battle ; Antiochus is at first victorious on the right wing, but at the crisis it is the king himself 
who changes the fortune of the day; (c) Polybius refers to the ready submission of Coele-Syria and to Ptolemy’s visits 
to its cities, but he lays stress on their gifts and homage to him, not on his to them, as in >) Macc. 1:'6,7. ‘On the 
significance of these differences see Intr. § 5a; see also § 6 for the abruptness of the opening, and § 5 4 for character 
of Philopator. Raphia is referred to in Dn. xi. II, 12. 

his sister Arsinoe. This is correct at the date of Raphia; subsequently, according to Egyptian custom, she 
became Ptolemy’s wife ; Livy (xxxvii. 4) calls her Cleopatra ; Justinus (xxx. 1.7) Eurydice. Onthe significance of her 
mention here see Intr. § 5 2. 

2. This Theodotus was a deserter from Ptolemy, who had been of great service to Antiochus (Pol. v. 40, 46, 61). 
His attempt is narrated ib. 81; there he takes two men with him, Dositheus is not mentioned, Ptolemy is saved 
because he did not sleep in his official tent, and Theodotus wounds two men and kills Andreas the king’s physician 
(? = the donpés rs of v*). See further Intr. § 54. : 

érdov Urodcpatkay Ta kpdriora. The translation given above is that of most Edd., and xpdériora makes it probable. 
But the reference may be to arms and equipment which were IIroAenatkd, and therefore not noticed (n. b. os pdvos Kreivat). 
Polybius remarks that the varieties of dress in the two armies prevented discovery. 

3. Dositheus, see Intr. § 5 4. ; f 

4. The promise seems impossibly extravagant, but it must be remembered that Egyptian queens had large private 
property, and Abrahams suggests that the promise was only made to the Greek mercenaries. _ ; 

5. According to Polybius, Antiochus lost nearly 10,000 infantry, 300 cavalry, and 4,000 prisoners ; Ptolemy 1,500 
infantry and 700 cavalry. 

g. rémos the temple, as regularly in 2, 3 Macc. and elsewhere. : : ae 

13. mav répevos. Gr. and K. (with hesitation) understand this of the Jewish temple, as though it were wav ro Tepevos 5 
why had he been allowed to enter at all, if he might not penetrate into the inmost shrine? But the argument is weak 


even for a despot, and the translation given above is more pointed. 
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15 answered thoughtlessly that he did wrong to make this boast. But since this is so, he said, why 
16 should I not enter in any case, whether they wish it or not? Then the priests in all their robes fell 
down, and besought the Most High God to aid them in that which had come upon them, and to 
turn the violence of him who was making this wicked attack, filling the temple with lamentation 
17 and tears; and those who were left in the city hurried forth in confusion, concluding that something 
18 strange was happening. The virgins who had been shut up in their chambers rushed forth with 
their mothers, and covering their hair with dust and ashes, filled the streets with groanings and 
19 lamentations. And those who had been lately married, leaving the chambers prepared for wedded 
20 intercourse and forgetting their proper modesty, ran about in confusion through the city. And as 
for the new-born children, the mothers and nurses who had charge of them left them here and there, 
in the houses or in the streets without care,and came in crowds to the temple which is high above all. 
21 And manifold were the supplications of those gathered here because of the impious enterprise of the 
22 king. And with them the bolder from among the citizens would not endure his carrying the matter 
23 to an extremity, or his determination to complete his project; but calling oz one another to rush 
to arms, and to die bravely for the law of their fathers, they made great confusion in the place, 
and being with difficulty turned from their purpose by the elders and the priests, they joined in 
25 supplication with them. And the multitude continued meanwhile praying as before. But the 
elders who were with the king tried in many ways to turn his haughty mind from the purpose he 
26 had conceived. But being emboldened and now setting them all aside, he was even beginning to 
27 approach, thinking that he would complete the design aforesaid. Therefore those who were with 
him seeing this, joined with our own people in beseeching him who has all power to defend them in 


28 their present need, and not to disregard the lawless and insolent deed. So incessant and vehement 


29 was the united cry of the multitude that an indescribable uproar arose. For it might have been 
thought that not only the people, but even the walls and the whole pavement were crying out, since 
all preferred death to the profanation of the oly place. 

1 Then the High-Priest Simon bowing his knees before the holy place, and spreading out his hands 
2 in calm reverence, prayed after this manner: Lord, Lord, king of the heavens, and sovereign of all 
creation, holy among the holy ones, only ruler, almighty, give ear to us who are grievously troubled 
3 by one wicked and profane, made wanton in insolence and might. For thou who hast created all 
things, and governest the whole world, art a righteous ruler, and judgest those who do aught in 
4 violence and arrogance. Thou didst destroy those who aforetime did iniquity, among whom were 
5 giants trusting in their strength and boldness, bringing upon them’‘a boundless flood of water. Thou 
didst burn up with fire and brimstone the men of Sodom, workers of arrogance, who had become 
known of all for their crimes, and didst make them an example to those who should come after. ' 
6 Thou didst try with manifold and grievous punishments the insolent Pharaoh when he enslaved thy 
7 holy people Israel, and didst make known thy mighty power. And when he pursued with chariots 
and a multitude of peoples thou didst overwhelm him in the depth of the sea, but those who trusted 
8 in thee, the ruler of all creation, thou didst bring safely through. And they seeing the works of thy 
9 hands did praise thee, the almighty. Thou, O King, when thou didst create the boundless and 


15. mavtas| mavtov A; ravres V 16, macats tats ecOnoeow] A V 44, 55,743 ras ayas eo6. al; Tacas tats 
aytas eo 8, Arm 18. orod@ Ka] aredaxav A V 44, 55, 71,74; > Arm yoou re V 44, 55, 74 Arm; mov ye A; 
yoov te al. 19. Tous mpos anavtnow Ouateraypevous maarovs| rovs mpos amayv vuv duateraypevous (A -nv) A V 553 
amavras 44, 74, with further variations in cursives; ‘were sitting veiled (or curtained off) and prepared’ Arm. The 
parallel in iv. 6 confirms macrovs, and Swareraypévny in A suggests that dmdyrnov is the original reading. 23. vepcov] 
Luc text, Syr; yepatov A Arm al; yepeor V 28. cuvayopuerns| -wv Syr Arm and Edd 

II. 1. AV 55,71 > whole verse; kav evroy opobvpadov 44, 743 ‘they began to pray and said’ Arm 6. Sokt- 
Hagas TiM@pias Eyrapicas TO peya cou Kpatos] V; + (after eyrwpias) tyy ony duvaptv ef ats eyvepucas A Arm and most 
cursives with variations ; a conflate reading Soxiacas] «d. A; dayacas Luc text 9. nytacas ... co] +(before 


got) ets cov ovona A Arm; eis ovopa cov (> aot) V 





15. Text and grammar are in some confusion, but the general meaning is clear. 


18,19. The same remark applies; cf. 2 Macc. iii. 19 for the general picture. mpocapris is not found elsewhere ; 
L. and S. ‘lately’; Edd. ‘completely’. 


éora\pevat. There is no parallel for the meaning ‘married’, which is required by the verse. Gr. and K, 


suggest ‘secluded’, others vestem (sc. nuptialem) indutae. Arm. translates ‘who had just then only been newly 
introduced’, which is probably right. ; 


II. 1. Simon II, son of Onias II (219-199 B.c.). Perhaps referred to in Sir. l. I, but it is doubtful whether Simon 
the Just is to be identified with Simon I or II, 


2. This heaping up of the attributes of God is characteristic of Hellenistic Judaism; see Intr.§ 8. dye év dylois 


(ii. 2) es ce Ivii. 14; see Intr. § 9 for the liturgical use of the phrase. dvapyxos occurs in Eus. and later writers as 
a title of God. : 


., 4, For giants cf. Judith xvi. 7 ; Sir. xvi. 7; Wisd. xiv. 6; Enoch vii. 2, ix. 9, xv. 8; Jubilees v. 7. See also 2 Pet. 
il. 5-6, where we have azge/s, the flood, and Sodom. 
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III MACCABEES 2. 9-29 


measureless earth, didst choose this city and sanctify this place [for thy name] for thyself, who hast 
need of nothing, and didst glorify it by a splendid manifestation, establishing it to the glory of thy 
ro great and honourable name. And loving the house of Israel, thou didst promise that if there should 
be’a falling away, and distress should overtake us, and we should come to this place and make our 
12 supplication, thou wouldst hear our prayer. And indeed thou’art faithful and true. And seeing 
that oftentimes when our fathers were afflicted thou didst succour them in their humiliation, and 
13 didst deliver them from great evils, behold now, O holy king, for our many great sins we are 
14 grievously troubled and put into subjection to our foes, and faint in owr weakness. In our low 
estate this insolent and profane man seeketh to do violence to the holy place which is consecrated 
15 upon earth to the name of thy glory. For man cannot reach thy dwelling place, the heaven of 
16 heavens. But since thy good pleasure was in thy glory amongst thy people Israel, thou didst 
17 hallow this place. Punish us not by the uncleanness of these men, neither ‘chastise us by their 
profane doings, lest the transgressors boast in their wrath or exult in the insolence of their tongue, 
18 saying, We have trodden down the house of the sanctuary as the houses of the abominations are 
19 trodden down. Blot out our sins and scatter abroad our offences and manifest thy mercy at this 
20hour. Let thy compassion speedily overtake us, and put praises in the mouth of the fallen and 
broken in heart, granting us peace. 
21 Then the God who beholds all, the Father of all holy among the holy ones, hearing the supplica- 
tion spoken according to the law, scourged him who was greatly uplifted in violence and inso- 
22 lence, shaking him to and fro as a reed by the wind, so that lying on the ground powerless and 
23 paralysed in body he could not so much as speak, being smitten by a righteous judgement. Where- 
upon his friends and body-guard, seeing that the chastisement which had overtaken him was swift, 
and fearing lest he should even die, speedily drew him out, being overwhelmed by an exceeding great 
24 fear. But having after some time recovered himself, he by no means came to repentance though he 
had been thus punished, but departed with bitter threats. 
25 So, arriving in Egypt, and going on further in his wickedness, through his boon companions and 
26 associates, who have been’ already mentioned, utter strangers to all justice, he was not content with 
his countless excesses, but even reached such a pitch of insolence that he raised evil reports in those 
parts, and many of his friends watching carefully the royal purpose, themselves also followed his 
27 will. He purposed publicly to inflict a disgrace upon the Jewish nation, and erected a pillar on the 
28 tower in the palace with the inscription, That none who did not sacrifice should be allowed to enter 
their temples ; and that all Jews should be degraded to the rank of natives and the condition of 
29 serfs, and that those who spoke against it should be taken by force and put to death; and that 
those who were registered should even be branded on their bodies with an ivy-leaf, the emblem of 


24. areas Se mexpas Oeyevos] V Luc text; wera ameidns de mexpas al; peta amethns de muxpas Oepevos A‘(a clearly conflate 
reading) 





10, I Kings Viii. 33. 

18. abominations is of course a slip from the standpoint of the supposed heathen speaker. n 

21. ndvrov émémrys, cf. 2 Macc. vii. 35, ix. 5; Ad. Esth. xv. 2; Letter of Aristeas, 16; see Deissmann, Light from 
the Ancient East, p. 429. 

évOeouos expressing the law; cf. v. 10. as ; , 
For the incident cf. the repulse of Heliodorus in 2 Macc. iii. 22-30, where the resemblance in language is great, 
and the punishment of Antiochus ib. ix. 4 ff. 

25. already mentioned; either a slip from a careless use of a source (see Intr. § 6), or a reference to the supposed 
lost beginning of the book. ; 

26. evil reports—whether against himself, or the Jews, is not clear. ; 

28. i.e. the Jews might only enjoy their own worship if they also conformed to the official cult ; cf. Josephus, Ant. 
XIL iii. 2; c Ag.ii. 6. No other example of the word Aaoypadpia was known till the discovery of the Papyri. Grenfell 
and Hunt (Zeét. P. [1902] pp. 445-8) discuss this passage with reference to Wilcken’s view that the word implies the 
‘ poll-tax’ of the Roman period, and is therefore an anachronism in a decree ascribed to Philopator, and in fact proves 
that the book dates from the Roman period. They show that the word does occur in Ptolemaic papyri, but not in its 
fully developed technical sense ; it means not a tax, but ‘a taxing list of persons, most, or all, of whom were native 
Egyptians’. dads is the technical term for Egyptians as contrasted with Greeks (ib. p. 552). This exactly fits the 
context here. : Pe RO es : ; 

d:dbeors is freq. in Polybius = condition ; cf. esp. xv. 31. 5 x@pnaavtes ets THY é& dpyns 6. For the idea cf. Philo, 
Leg. ad Cat. 17. ioe ie 

29. Ewald finds here an allusion to the vine as ‘the symbol and arms of Jerusalem’ ; i.e. it Is maliciously suggested 
that the Jews have been worshippers of Dionysus all along. This, however, is rather far-fetched. There is good 
evidence that Bacchus was the family god of the Ptolemies (véde Satyrus ap. T. heophr. ad Autolyc. ii, p. 94). Philo- 
pator apparently allowed himself to be branded (TaAXos, 6 PtAomdrwp Irohepatos dia 7d PvAAa_Ktooov pela as ob 
Tédrou, Steph. Thes. s. v.); cf. also Biichler, Tob. u. On. pp. 197 ff., for traces of the cult in Egypt during this period. 
In 2 Macc. vi. 1 Antiochus introduces the worship of Bacchus into Jerusalem. ; 

For branded cf. Philo, De Mon. i. 8 (Jews who allowed themselves to be branded), and Isa. xliv. 5 (a probable 
reference to branding the name of J” on the hand). 


> 
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30 Dionysus, and be reduced to their former limited status. But that he might not appear an enemy 
to all, he added: But if any of them prefer to join those who are initiated into the mysteries, they 
shall have equal rights with the citizens of Alexandria. fa 

31 Some tobviously hating the price paid for the religion of ther city} readily gave themselves up, 

32 expecting to gain great glory from their association with the king. But the greater part stood firm 
with a noble courage, and departed not from their religion; and paying money as a ransom for 

33 their lives fearlessly attempted to save themselves from the registration. And they remained of 
good hope that they should find help, and abhorred those who parted from them, accounting them 
as enemies of their nation, and excluding them from social intercourse and the rendering of any 
service. / 

31 The impious Ang perceiving this was so greatly enraged that he was not only wroth with those 
who dwelt at Alexandria, but was even more bitterly hostile to those in the country, and ordered 
that they should all be speedily gathered together, and put an end to by the most cruel death. 

2 While this was being arranged a malicious report was noised abroad against the Few7shk nation on 
the part of men who agreed together to do them hurt, an occasion being afforded for representing 
3 that they hindered them from the observance of the laws. But the Jews continued to maintain 
4 their goodwill towards the kings and their unswerving fidelity. Yet worshipping God, and living 
according to his law, they held themselves apart in the matter of food; and for this reason they 
5 were disliked by some; but adorning their conversation by the good practice of righteousness they 
6 were established in the good report of all. But of this good practice, which was the common talk 
7 of all men with regard to the nation, the foreigners took no account ; but they talked continually of 
the difference they made with regard to worship and food, alleging that they were friendly neither 
to the king nor his army, but ill-disposed, and bitterly hostile to his interests ; thus they cast no 
8 small opprobrium upon them. But the Greeks in the city having been in no way injured by them, 
9 seeing the unexpected disturbance about them, and the unlooked-for concourse, were not able to 
help them—for they lived under a tyranny—but tried to comfort them and were indignant, expect- 
ing that this affair would take a change for the better ; for so great a community could not be thus 
to allowed to perish when it had committed no fault. And already some of their neighbours and 
friends and business associates, taking aside some of the Yews secretly, gave pledges of their protec- 
tion and earnest endeavours for their assistance. 

11 So ¢he king, puffed up by his present prosperity, and regarding not the power of the most high 

God, but supposing that he himself would always hold firmly to the same purpose, wrote this letter 


31. emurohatws] V* Arm ; enuroderas A; emt rodews V* al ra (ras A) rns modeas evoeBeras ertBabpa A; ras . . . eniBabpas 
V a, with numerous variations of evaeBous, extBaOpo.s, and alterations of order otvyourres] -at A; orovyouvres Arm 
Luc text (with variations of spelling) 


III. 4. exe rw xara ras tpodas] V 62, 645 em tw xataorpopas A; emt riwey Kat kataotpopas al emo] -o A 





29. karaxwpi¢@ is technical = ‘enrol’ or ‘enter’; cf. papyri, Letter of Aristeas, 36, Canopus and Rosetta inscriptions. 
The latter also speak of records set up on a stelé (v. 27). 

30. The question of Alexandrian citizenship and its different grades is complicated; cf. Mahaffy, Pzol. Dyn., p. 58. 
According to the repeated statements of Josephus (Ant. XII. i; XIX. v. 2, &c.) the Jews already possessed a full citizen- 
ship. But there is no doubt that whatever such privileges they had at this period they enjoyed as individuals and 
not as a nation, and very little is known of citizenship outside Alexandria. There was therefore room for such a grant 
as this; and there are in fact independent traces of it in Physcon’s reign (Intr. § 54). Abrahams suggests that 
Alexandrian citizenship was offered to the Fayim Jews in order to simplify organization or taxation. Cf. 2 Macc. iv. 9 
for attempt to impose Antiochene citizenship on the Jerusalem Jews, and Josephus (Az#. XII. iii. 2) for close con- 
nexion of citizenship with religion. 

31. The first part of the verse is very obscure. K., ‘who on account of the citizenship in a city hated the approaches 
to the city of piety’. Gr. takes émi méAcws, ‘some who were over a district, or community, in Alexandria,’ and the last 
part is translated by some ‘ hated the advances of the religion of the city’. I suggest with hesitation the translation 
given above, which keeps the best attested reading. ézirédaos in Aristotle frequently means ‘evident’ or ‘obvious ’. 
ériBaOpov means ‘a fare’, or more generally ‘price paid’; cf. Plut. 2. 727 /, where the stork by its destruction of 
snakes pays ériBaOpdv 1 yis. / 

The reference would be to the heavy demands made by the Jewish law, or more specifically to the Temple tax, 
and it is possible, as Biichler suggests, that the renegades may be Samaritans; at any rate they are the lax, Hellen- 
izing section of the Egyptian Jews (cf. Kennett, Schweich Lectures [1909], Lect. III). The Arm. gives a similar sense: 
‘ Many of them, shallow-witted people [taking émrohaiws as meaning “ superficially”] who aforetime indeed were 
irresolute in the ancient law.’ 

If ‘ city of piety’ be the right translation, it confirms Prof. Burkitt’s emendation of 4Dn for DIN in Isa. xix. 18, 
though there the reference is not to Jerusalem. 

III. 4. On the unpopularity caused by Jewish peculiarities see an exhaustive study by Dobschiitz, Amer. J. Theol. 
1904, pp. 728 ff.; cf. the defence in Letter of Aristeas, 128 ff. For the hostility of the populace see Philo’s account of 
the violence of the Alexandrian mob in the outbreak under Caligula. 

8. The Greeks are the better-class Macedonian element. There is evidence that their position too was attacked 
by Physcon (Mahaffy, Hm. Ptol., p. 388). 
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12 against them. King Ptolemy Philopator to his generals and soldiers in Egypt and every place 


13, 14 greeting and prosperity. I myself and our affairs prosper. Our expedition into Asia, of which you 


yourselves are aware, having been brought to an expected conclusion by the help of the Gods 
15 granted us deliberately, we thought, not by force of arms, but by kindness and much benevolence 
to foster the peoples of Coele-Syria and Phoenicia, bestowing benefits upon them with all readiness. 
16 And having granted large revenues to the temples in the cities, we came to Jerusalem as well, going 
up thither to show honour to the temple of the accursed people who never cease from their folly. 
17 Seemingly they welcomed our presence, but their welcome was insincere; for when we were eager 
18 to enter their shrine and to honour it with magnificent and beautiful offerings, carried away by their 
ancient pride they prevented us from going in, being left unhurt by our power on account of the 
19 benevolence we have to all. But they show plainly their ill-will towards us, and standing alone 
among nations in their stiff-necked resistance to kings and their own benefactors, they refuse to take 
20 anything in a proper spirit. We accommodated ourselves to their folly, and returning victoriously 
21 to Egypt, and treating all nations with kindness, have acted as was right. And under these cir- 
cumstances, making known to all our ready forgiveness of their fellow-countrymen, on account of 
their alliance, and the numerous matters which have been freely entrusted to them from of old, we 
have ventured to make a change, and have made up our mind to hold them worthy even of Alex- 
22 andrian citizenship, and to give them a share in our religious rites from time to time. But they 
taking this in the opposite spirit and rejecting the good offer with their inborn ill-feeling, and 
23 continually inclining to evil, not only refused the invaluable citizenship, but also show their con- 
tempt silently and by words for the few among them who behave properly towards us, in every case 
secretly expecting that through their infamous behaviour we should speedily alter our 
24 policy. Therefore having good proof for our persuasion that they are evilly disposed towards us 
in every way, and taking precautions lest when some sudden tumult is raised against us hereafter 
25 we should have these impious people behind our backs as traitors and barbarous foes, we give order 
that, as soon as this epistle reaches you, you shall at once send to us with harsh and violent treat- 
ment those who dwell among you with women and children, binding them fast in every way with 
26 iron chains, to meet a terrible and ignominious death, as befits traitors. For we believe that when 
they have been punished together, our estate will be established for the future in the surest and 
24 best condition. And whoever shall harbour any Jew, old man or child or very suckling, shall with 
28 all his house be tortured to death with the most horrible torments. Information may be given by 
any one; the informer to receive the estate of the guilty party, with two thousand drachmae from 
29 the royal treasury, and to be honoured with freedom. And every place where a Jew shall be 
detected at all in concealment shall be made a waste and burnt with fire, and shall become entirely 
30 useless to any mortal creature for all time. Thus ran the letter. 
4, In every place where this decree reached, a feast at the public charges was made for the heathen 
with exultation and joy, the hatred which had long before become inveterate in their hearts being now 
freely displayed. But among the Jews there was unceasing grief and a lamentable crying with 
tears, their heart being all aflame with their groanings, as they bewailed the unlooked-for destruction 
which had been suddenly decreed against them. What district or city or what habitable place at 


i) 


(os) 


14. + (after ouppaxia) KaL npeTepa be porn inferior cursives ZI, KQ@L PETOXOUS « « katacrynoat| >v 62, 64 
Arm 25. evvepouevovs] evonpawopevovs Luc text, Syr; «upawopevovs Arm (uz videtur) 28. rns «Aevbepras 
orehavabnoetat] A V 55,74; + (after A.) revgerar kat al; ‘honoured with a crown of freedom’ Arm 

IV. 2. adnxrov] V 44, 55, 74 (cf. Lecéer of Aristeas, 269) ; adexrov A; avnxearoy al 3. otxnros] oxrectos A V 5 
unparalleled = ‘habitable’, in 2 Macc. ix. 28 = pitiable 





13. On the papyri evidence for the technical terms in this letter see Intr. § 4c; on the parallels with similar official 
documents in the Leéter of Aristeas see § 46. 

21. For the confidence reposed in Jews see vi. 25, vil. 7; Avzsteas, 36, and the Josephus passages quoted on 11,30; 
The Elephantine Papyri show that as early as the fifth century B.C. Jewish garrisons had been established by the 
Persians at Elephantine and Assuan to guard the southern frontier of Egypt. ’ ‘ 

ray del iepéov, Edd. tr. ‘eternal religious rites’. Mahaffy emends to iepey, which he translates by ‘priesthood’ 
= lepaovvav (Emp. Ptol., p. 268, n. 2). But with this reading, the translation of the text seems better, giving det its 
idiomatic classical meaning ; for the meaning of iepe@v cf. 2 Kings x. 20. 

28. The shorter reading, omitting rev&erar kai, is to be preferred. Deissmann (2. S., p. 341) emends further to 
édevbepia (cf. the reading of the Arm.), the s being due to the following orefavaOjccra. He gives examples from Polyb. 
xii. 9. 5 and the papyri of the use of aredavovy in the metaphorical sense of ‘reward’. Freedom 1s opposed to the 
practical slavery with which the Jews were threatened ; cf. éAev@epou in vii. 20. But it 1s not probable that the Jews 
themselves should be expected to be the only informers. Accepting his emendation, it would be better to see a 
reference to native-born Egyptians, who were practically serfs, and more likely to be specially hostile to the Jews 
(cf. Arésteas, 36), in contrast to the Greeks who favoured them (iii. 8). But much is to be said for the emendation 
rois ¢devdepiors (‘at the Eleutheria’) ; édevbepevds and édevOepos were names of Dionysus, and the Eleutheria sometimes 
meant a festival of Dionysus (v. Steph. Thes. s.v.). Though there is no evidence of the Eleutheria in Egypt under the 
Ptolemies, there is abundant evidence of the cult of Dionysus at this period. 
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4 all or what streets were not filled with wailing and lamentation for them? For in such manner with 
harshness and pitiless heart were they sent away with one accord by the generals in the cities, that 
at the sight of their unusual sufferings even some of their enemies, with common :pity before their 

5 eyes, remembering the uncertain issue of life, wept at their hapless departure. For there was carried 
away a multitude of old men, covered with their wealth of grey hairs, forcing to a swift journey 
their feet bent and sluggish from old age under the violence of their rough driving which knew no 

6 shame. And the young women who had but lately entered the marriage chamber for the society of 
wedded life, with lamentations instead of joy, and with their perfumed locks covered with dust, were 
carried away unveiled, and with one accord sang a dirge in place of the wedding hymn, scarred by 

7 the cruel treatment of the heathen; and as prisoners exposed to public gaze they were dragged 

8 along with violence until they were embarked on board. And their consorts, with ropes on their 
necks instead of garlands, in the flower of their youthful age, spent the remainder of the days of their 
marriage feast in dirges instead of mirth and youthful ease, seeing the grave already yawning at their 

g feet. And they were brought on board driven like wild beasts under the constraint of iron bonds ; 
some were fastened by the neck to the benches of the ships; others had their feet secured in the 

10 strongest fetters ; and further they were shut off from the light by the thick planks above, that in 
entire darkness they might be treated as traitors throughout the whole voyage. 

11 When they had been brought to the place called Schedia, and the voyage was completed as 
determined by the king, he ordered them to be imprisoned in the hippodrome that was before the 
city, a place of immense circuit and very suitable for making them a gazing stock to all who entered 
the city, and to those of the inhabitants (?) who went into the country to sojourn, so that they might 

12 neither communicate with his army, or in any way claim protection of the walls. But after this had 
been done, hearing that their fellow-countrymen in the city often went out in secret and bewailed the 

13 shameful fate of their brethren, he was enraged and ordered that they should be treated in exactly 

14 the same way as the others, receiving in no respect a lesser punishment. And ke commanded that 
the whole race should be registered by name, not for the wearisome service of labour which was briefly 
described before, but that they should be tortured with the torments to which he had sentenced 

15 them, and finally be made an end of in the space of a single day. The registration therefore was 
carried on with bitter haste and zealous diligence from sunrise to sunset, coming to an end after 
forty days but still uncompleted. 

16 But the king was greatly and continually filled with joy, ordering feasts in the temples of his 
idols, with a heart far astray from the truth and profane lips, praising dumb zdo/s which could not speak 

17 to them or help, and uttering words which were not fitting against the most high God. But after 
the aforesaid space of time the scribes reported to the king that they were no longer able to continue 

18 the registration of the Jews on account of their incalculable number ; although the greater number 
of them were still in the country, some still remaining in their homes and others on the journey, it 

19 was impossible for all the generals in Egypt. And after he had threatened them fiercely as having 

20 been bribed to contrive their escape, he was at length clearly convinced on this point, when they told 
him and proved that even the paper manufactory and the pens which they used for writing had 

21 already given out. But this was the working of the invincible providence of him who was aiding the 
Jews from heaven. 


5. yeparoy mAnOos rohia rerukacpever] V al, with variations ; yepev mAnpns Todas TervKacpevov A 10. ro heyyos 
amoxhevonevor] > A V Luc text, Arm; but the phrase is necessary to the grammar and sense, and is hardly a 
glossator’s II. rows «x rovrwy] This can hardly mean ‘those of the inhabitants’. For rovrwy read tavtns : ‘those 
who set out from it to the country’ (R. H. C.) meptBoror] V al; -w A; -ov Luc text 16. evs de tov peytoroy 
cov] > Tov peyotoy Beov A 55, 64,93; > whole concluding clause V 18. kara tov mopov] Luc text ; xara rov 
tomov A; kata tporoy V ; kara roroy al ; Kautzsch suggests a lacuna at the end of the verse, ‘to gather them all together’ 





IV. 5. The Bites is obscure and probably corrupt, but the general sense is clear. 

On Ginint oat: 

11. Schedia was three miles from Alexandria (Strabo xvii, p. 800) ; probably a landing-place nearer the city is 
here intended. The Hippodrome was before the east gate of the city (ib. p. 795). 

karagiaoat mepiBddov. Edd. supply adrovs as object, ‘honour them with the protection of walls’, But this is very 
awkward grammatically, since it is the subject of the previous clause. For meaning of kata&wovy as given in the trans- 
lation adopted cf. 2 Macc. xiii. 12. 

14. See ii. 28 (condition of serfs). 

16. Cf Dn viv. 4. 

20. xaprnpia is not found elsewhere; cf. Pliny, VV. H. xviii. 10 Chartariae officinae. For ypaduxot kédapor cf. Grenfell, 
P. ii. 38. Philo, c. #7. 6, gives the number of Jews in Egypt as a million, but it is impossible to defend the bombastic 
exaggerations of this chapter. There are also some inconsistencies; vv. 12 ff. seem to imply that the Jews in Alexandria 
had not yet been interfered with, and according to v. 18 many of the country Jews are still at large; contrast ii. 27 ff., 


iv. 1 ff. 
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51 Then he called Hermon who was in charge of the elephants, and filled with bitter anger and 
2 wrath, and altogether inflexible, ordered him for the next day to drug all the elephants—in number 
five hundred—with copious handfuls of frankincense,and abundance of unmixed wine, and then when 
they were maddened by the plentiful supply of drink to bring them in to compass the fate of the Jews. 
3 And giving this order he turned to his feasting, having gathered together those of his friends and 
4 army who were most hostile to the Jews, while [Hermon] the ruler of the elephants attended to the 
5 injunction with all care. And the servants who were in charge of the Jews went out in the evening 
and bound the hands of the hapless wretches, taking all other precautions to keep them safe through the 
6 night, imagining that the nation would at one blow meet its final destruction. But the Jews who 
seemed to the heathen to be destitute of all protection, on account of the constraint and bonds 
7 which encompassed them on every side, with crying that would not be silenced, all called with tears 
8 on the almighty Lord and ruler of all power, their merciful God and father, beseeching him to 
frustrate the wicked design against them and to deliver them by a glorious manifestation from the 
9 fate yawning ready before them. So their prayer ascended fervently to heaven; but Hermon, 
10 having given the pitiless elephants drink till they were filled with the plenteous supply of wine and 
sated with frankincense, came early in the morning to the palace to report to the king about this. 
11 But the good creature, bestowed night and day from the beginning of time by him who gives the 
12 portion of sleep to all, evex to whomsoever he will, s#zs he sent upon the king; and he was over- 
borne by a sweet and heavy slumber by the operation of the Lord, thus being greatly foiled in his 
13 lawless purpose, and utterly disappointed in his unchangeable design. But the Jews having escaped 
the appointed hour praised their holy God, and again besought him who is ready to forgive to 
14 manifest the might of his all-powerful hand before the proud eyes of the heathen. But when the 
middle of the tenth hour had nearly come he who was in charge of the invitations, seeing the guests 
15 assembled, went to the king and shook him. And having woken him up with difficulty, he pointed out 
16 that the hour for the banquet was already passing, reminding him of the circumstances. And the 
king considering these, betook himself to his cups and ordered those who had come for the banquet 
17 to take their places over against him. And when this had been done he called on them to give them- 
selves up to revelry, and counting themselves highly honoured to reckon as a joy the feast, late as it 
18 was. And when the entertainment had gone on for some time, the king called Hermon and asked with 
19 fierce threats why the Jews had been allowed to survive that day. But when he pointed out that he 
20 had completely carried out the order overnight, and his friends confirmed him, the king with a rage 
more fierce than Phalaris, said that she ¥ews might thank his sleep for the respite of the day; but, 
he added, make ready the elephants in the same manner without further delay for the following day 
21 to destroy utterly the accursed Jews. When the king had spoken, all who were present readily 
22 assented with joy with one accord, and each one departed to his own house. But they did not 
spend the night season in sleep, so much as in devising all manner of cruel insults for those whom 
they thought to be in such wretched plight. 
23 So as soon as the cock had crowed in the morning, Hermon harnessed the beasts and began to 
24 put them in motion in the great colonnade. And the multitudes in the city assembled for the 
25 piteous spectacle, eagerly looking for the break of day. But the Jews drawing their last breath for 
but a brief moment more, with tearful supplications and strains of woe, raising their hands to heaven, 
26 besought the most high God again to help them speedily. The rays of the sun were not yet scattered 
abroad, and the king was receiving his friends, when Hermon came to his side and invited him to go 
24 forth, explaining that the desire of the king was ready to be fulfilled. When the king understood 
him, he was astonished at the unusual sammons to go forth, having been overwhelmed with complete 
28 ignorance, and asked {what was the matter on account of which this had been so zealously completedy. 
But this was the operation of God the ruler of all, who had put in his mind forgetfulness of his former 
29 devices. But Hermon and all his friends pointed to the beasts and the army ; It is prepared, O king, 


V. 4. Eppov| ro Eppor Luc text, Syr, reading dpapérws as a proper name, apopor. But H. is the édedhaytdpyns 5 
the position suggests the name is a gloss; Arm > 12. xareryeOn] A V al; xatacyxeOets uTv@ ato eonepas ews evvatns 
Luc text, Syr 17. To Tapwpov THs gupmoo.as . . . «ts evppoorys (-nv V). karabecOa pepos] V Luc text, Arm; ro 
mapov .. . ets evppoovyny A al 27. TL To mpaypa ef ov TovTO avTw pETA onovdns teteMeorat] ort To Stacahoupevoy Ere 
avr@ €t pera amovdns tereAcoTat A 19, 93 (A > et); ort ro Sysapouy ... tereAeoOat V ; apparently a primitive corruption, 
though the general sense is clear 





V. 2. Philadelphus had 300 elephants; Philopator had 73 at Raphia. ie 
5. The mention of the binding has been supposed to be inconsistent with iii. 25, iv.9; but it is to be presumed that 
once the Jews were safe in the hippodrome, their fetters were taken off. 
14. i.e. 3.30 p.m., the Babylonian reckoning being in use in Egypt. r 
20. Phalaris—the tyrant of Agrigentum in the sixth century B.C., whose cruelty had become proverbial (Polyb. xii. 
25); cf. 2wf. Vv. 42. 
5)3 ch inf as 


III.MACCABEES 5. 30—6. 1 


go according to thine eager purpose. But he was filled with fierce anger at the words, because by the 
providence of God he had entirely lost his wits on this matter, and looking on him said threaten- 
31 ingly, If thy parents or offspring were here, I would have furnished them as this rich banquet for the 
fierce beasts in place of the Jews against whom I have no charge and who have shown in a pre- 
32 eminent degree a full and unshaken loyalty to my ancestors. And indeed, if it were not for the 
33 affection kindled by our life together and thy service, thou shouldst have died instead of these. So 
34 Hermon met with an unexpected and dangerous threat, and his eyes and countenance fell. And 
the king’s friends, slinking away sullenly one by one, sent away the assembled crowds, each to his 
35 own business. And the Jews hearing the words of the king, praised the Lord God who had 
manifested Azs glory, the king of kings, having obtained this help also from him. 
36 But the king, having arranged the banquet once more in the same way, ordered them to turn to 
37 their pleasures. And calling Hermon he said threateningly, How often, thou wretched creature, 
38 must I give thee orders about these very things? Even now make ready the elephants for the 
39 morrow to destroy the Jews. But his kinsmen who sat at table with him wondered at his shifting 
40 purpose, and remonstrated, How long, O King, dost thou make trial of us as though we were fools, 
now for the third time giving orders for their destruction, and once more when the matter is in 
41 hand changing and cancelling thy decree? Wherefore the city is in a tumult through its expecta- 
tion, and being crowded with throngs of people has now been several times in danger of being put 
42 to plunder. On this the king, a Phalaris in all things, was filled with madness, and, reckoning 
nothing of the changes of mind which had been wrought in him for the protection of the Jews, 
swore strongly a fruitless oath that he would without delay send to the grave the Jews mangled by 
43 the knees and feet of the beasts, and would march against Judaea and quickly level it to the ground 
with fire and sword, tand burning to the earth their temple which we might not enter would quickly 
44 make it empty for all time of those who sacrificed thereint. Then his friends and kinsmen went 
‘away joyfully with good confidence, and ordered the army to the most convenient places of the city 
45 to keep guard. And the ruler of the elephants, having driven the beasts into a state almost, one 
might say, of madness by fragrant draughts of wine mingled with frankincense, and having fitted 
46 them in a fearful guise with implements, at dawn, the city being now filled with countless multitudes 
thronging towards the hippodrome, entered the palace and urged on the king to the business that 
47 lay before him. And he, his impious heart filled with fierce anger, started forth with all his force 
with the beasts, determined with an unfeeling heart and his own eyes to gaze on the grievous and 
48 piteous destruction of the afore-mentioned Yews. And when they saw the dust raised by the 
elephants going out at the gate, and the armed force accompanying them, and the movement of the 
49 crowd, and heard the far-sounding tumult, thinking that the last crisis of their life had come and the 
end of their miserable suspense, they betook themselves to lamentation and groans, and kissed one 
another, embracing their relatives and falling on their necks, parents and children, mothers and 
50 daughters ; and others with new-born babes at their breast drawing their last milk. But none the 
less, reflecting on their former deliverances sent from heaven, with one accord they threw them- 
51 selves on their faces, and took the babes from their breasts, and cried out with an exceeding loud 
voice, beseeching the ruler of all power by a manifestation to show pity upon them now that they 
were come to the gates of death. 
6: Buta certain Eleazar, a man of note among the priests of the country, whose years had already 


29. At the end of this verse 64 has a long addition (14 lines in Holmes and Parsons), according to which the king is 
inclined to spare the Jews ; his friends, including Hermon (who is mentioned as though for the first time), remind him 


of his decree, and the dangerous character of the Jews 30. pera ametAns] + ets roy Eppova kat dvopeveot Noyots 
Aoopnoas Luc text 31. eoxevaca ay] 62; eckevacay A V 40. ws adoyous] V al; > 19,93; > adoyovs A; ‘in 
thy mind’? Arm 42. Padapis] ohadepos Arm (a tempting variant, but cf. v. 20) 43. TWupt mpnvea ev Taxet Kat TOY 


ouvtedouvrwy exer Ovovas epnuov tov amavra Xpovoy karaotnoewy] mpc mpnvA V ; > kar AV al; > epnuov A V Arm al; 
tes (before rov) A V af; Arm paraphrases freely. The verse is in confusion, and we seem to have a conflate 
reading (n.b. repetition of mupi, ornoerOar—kataorncey, dua t4xous —év taxet). Swete emends zpny to mpnoavra, but the 
verse remains unintelligible with the omission of xai and épywov in the Uncials. Perhaps mupt mpnv conceals some adj. 
governing tay cuvrehovvrwy. Or a tempting emendation would be mupay, which a scribe might have altered to TuUpNV, 
hesitating as to the form, mupay mupyy giving rise to mupt mpnv: ‘make [the temple] the funeral pyre of those who 
sacrifice there.’ The objection is that it becomes necessary to omit roy Gmavta xpdvov. 


VI. 1. tepewr] Iovdatoy A, evidently objecting to the presence of Jewish priests in Alexandria 





31. The first part of the verse is an iambic, apparently an unidentified quotation from a poet. 
39. kinsmen—the ovyyevys was the regular term for the higher officials at the Ptolemaic court. 
43. we—from the king’s point of view, as though the clause was in oratzo recta. 
45. i.e, scythes, knives, &c. were attached to the elephants. 
VI. 1. Eleazar is the typical old man of piety and faith; cf. 2 Macc. vi. 18; 4 Macc. vi. 5, vil. 1, and Letter of 
Aristeas, At, &c. 
priests : vii. 13 shows that this reading is right. They are the priests of the temple at Leontopolis and the fact 
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reached old age, and who was adorned with every virtue of life, made the elders who were round 
2 him cease from calling on the holy God, and prayed thus: King of great power, most high, almighty 
3 God, who governest all creation with loving-kindness, look upon the seed of Abraham, the children 
of Jacob thy sanctified one, the people of thy sanctified inheritance, who are unjustly perishing, 
4 strangers ined: strange land. O Father, thou didst destroy Pharaoh, the former ruler of this Egypt, 
with his multitude of chariots, when he was lifted high in his lawless insolence and a_ tongue 
speaking great things, drowning him together with his proud host, and didst cause the light of thy 
5 mercy to shine upon the race of Israel. Thou, when Sennacherib, the cruel king of the Assyrians, 
was puffed up by his countless hosts, after he had taken the whole earth captive by his sword, and 
was lifted up against thy holy city speaking grievous words of boasting and insolence, thou, Lord, 
6 didst break him in pieces, making manifest thy power to many nations. Thou, when the three 
friends in Babylonia freely gave their life to the flames that they should not serve vain things, didst 
make as dew the fiery furnace, and deliver them unharmed even to the hair of their head, turning the 
7 flame upon all their adversaries. Thou, when Daniel was cast through the slanders of envy to the 
8 lions beneath the ground as food for wild beasts, didst bring him up to the light unhurt. And when 
Jonah was languishing unpitied in the belly of the sea-born monster, thou didst restore him, 
9 O Father, uninjured to all his household. And now thou hater of insolence, rich in mercy, protector 
of all, quickly manifest thyself to the saints of Israel’s line, in their insolent oppression by the 
ro abominable and lawless heathen. And if our life has been ensnared in impious deeds during our 
sojourning, save us from the hand of the enemy, and destroy us, O Lord, by whatever fate thou 
11 choosest. Let not the men whose thoughts are vanity bless their vain gods for the destruction of 
12 thy beloved, saying, Neither has their God delivered them. Thou who hast all might and all 
power, the Eternal, look now upon us; pity us who by the mad insolence of lawless men are 
13 being sent to death as traitors; and let the heathen to-day fear thy invincible might, thou glorious 
14 one, who hast mighty works for the salvation of the race of Israel. The whole multitude of babes 
15 with their parents beseecheth thee with tears. Let it be shown to all heathen that thou art with us, 
O Lord, and hast not turned thy face away from us; but as thou hast said, Not even when they 
were in the land of their enemies have I forgotten them, even so bring it to pass, O Lord. 
16 And when Eleazar was even now ending his prayer, the king with the beasts and the whole 
17 insolent array of his army came to the hippodrome. And the Jews beholding it raised a great cry | 
to heaven, so that now the surrounding valleys re-echoed it, and caused in all the hosts an incon- 
18 trollable trembling. Then the greatly glorious, almighty, and true God, making manifest his holy face, 
opened the gates of heaven, from which two glorious angels of terrible aspect descended, visible to 
19 all but the Jews, and withstood them and filled the army of the adversaries with confusion and 
20 terror, and bound them with immovable fetters. And a great horror seized on the body of the 
21 king as well, and his fierce insolence was forgotten. And the beasts turned round against the 
armed hosts that followed them and began to tread them under foot and destroy them. 
22 And the king’s wrath was turned to pity and tears on account of that which he had devised 
23 before. For hearing the outcry and seeing them all prostrate to meet their death, he wept and 
24 angrily threatened his friends, saying, Ye usurp the kingly power, surpassing even tyrants in your 
cruelty ; and me myself, who am your benefactor, ye plot to deprive of my dominion and my life, 
25 devising secretly things that are unprofitable to the kingdom. Who hath driven each one from his 
home the men who have faithfully held the fortresses of our country, and gathered them here without 


8. apedas] -wv 553; apidav A; aperor V ; extOov Luc text 9. oxeracra] Sixacra A aytows| aro V 17. mrony| 
A, Luc text (oiy 62); otpwyny al; > V 55 





that the writer recognizes them shows that the bias against the Onias temple, which Willrich and others have found 
in the book, is not very marked. i 7 

6. Cf. Dn. iii. 50 (LXX) émoincey 16 pécoy tis Kapivov ooet myevpa Spdcou Siacvpi¢oy; and iii. 94 (Heb. iii. 27) for ‘hair 
of the head’. : bigest 

8. The restoration of Jonah to his home is not mentioned in the O.T., but is easily inferred. 

15. Lev. xxvi. 44. 

18. greatly glorious. Cf. 1 Enoch xiv. 20; T. Lev. iii. 4, where God is called ‘the Great Glory’. _For the relation 
to the narrative of Josephus see Intr. § 5%. For the terror inspired by visions cf. 2 Mace. iii. 24 ff., x. 293 
Wisd. xvii. 3, 15, xviii. 17, the repulse of Heliodorus in the first passage being the nearest parallel. Similar ideas 
meet us in Greek history, e.g. the apparitions at Marathon and Salamis. The peculiar feature here is that 
the vision is not seen by the Jews themselves. The suggestion that they were already sufficiently terrified is not 
very convincing. Possibly the current Jewish version of the story ascribed the fright of the elephants to some other 
cause. But it is noticeable that there are no other references to angels in the book, even in the reference to Senna- 
cherib in vi. 5 ; the writer did not belong to the school which delighted in them, and he makes as little of their 
appearance as he can. “ 

25. For the services of the Jews cf. passages quoted on ili. 21. 
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26 reason? Who hath thus lawlessly overwhelmed with indignities those who from the beginning have 
been in all things conspicuous beyond all nations in their goodwill towards us, and have ofttimes 
27 encountered the worst dangers man can undergo? Loose, yea loose, their unjust bonds; send 
28 them to their homes in peace, asking pardon for what has been already done. Set free the sons of 
the almighty living God of Heaven, who from the days of our ancestors until now hath granted an 
29 unimpaired stability and glory to our estate. Thus he spake; and they, having been set free in 
a moment, praised the holy God their saviour, having but now escaped death. : 
30 Then the king returning to the city called the officer who was over the revenues, and ordered him 
to supply to the Jews for a space of seven days wines and all else necessary for a feast, decreeing 
that they should keep a festival of deliverance with all manner of rejoicing in the very place in 
31 which -they had thought to meet their fate. Then those who before were reviled and nigh to the 
grave, or rather had already one foot therein, instead of a bitter and most lamentable death, held 
a banquet to celebrate their deliverance, and full of joy they portioned between their companies the 
32 place which had been prepared for their destruction and grave. And ceasing the piteous strain of 
dirges, they took up the song of their fathers, praising God the saviour of Israel and doer of wonders ‘e 
and laying aside all wailing and lamentation they formed dances in token of joy for their safe 
33 deliverance. And likewise the king too convening a great banquet in celebration of this, unceasingly 
34 gave thanks in exalted terms to heaven for their unexpected deliverance. And those who before 
supposed that they (the Jews) were doomed to destruction and to be food for birds, and had joyfully 
carried out the registration, groaned at finding themselves covered with confusion and their fiery blast 
35 Of insolence quenched ingloriously. And the Jews, as we have already said, formed the dance which 
36 we have before described, and spent their time in feasting with joyful thanksgiving and psalms. And 
establishing a public ordinance about this, to be observed for all their sojourning from generation to 
generation, they appointed the days mentioned to be kept as a festival, not for the sake of drinking 
37 or gluttony, but in memory of the salvation granted them by God. And they petitioned the king, 
desiring to depart to their home. 
38 Now they were registering them from the twenty-fifth day of Pachon to the fourth of Epiphi, 
for forty days; and they were appointing their destruction from the fifth of Epiphis to the seventh, 
39 three days. And on these did the ruler of all with great glory manifest his mercy and deliver them 
40 one and all unhurt. And they feasted, provided with all things by the king, till the fourteenth day 
on which they also made petition for their return. 
41 And the king granting their request wrote for them the following letter to the generals in the 
cities, generously declaring his purpose. 
1 King Ptolomaeus Philopator to the generals in Egypt and to all set over his affairs greeting and 
2 prosperity. We ourselves and our children prosper, the great God directing our estate as we will. 
3 Certain of our friends with evil heart by frequently urging the matter upon us persuaded us to gather 
together in a body the Jews in the kingdom, and to inflict upon them extraordinary punishments as 
4 traitors, urging that our state would never be firmly established, on account of the enmity which 
5 they have to all nations, until this was done. And they, bringing them bound with harsh treatment 
as slaves, or rather traitors, without any inquiry or examination, attempted to put them to death, 
6 girding themselves with a cruelty fiercer than Scythian customs. But we severely threatened them 
for this, and of the clemency which we have to all men scarcely granted them their lives; and 
knowing that the God of heaven surely protects the Jews, fighting on their side continually as a 


26. entdedevypevous] A V 55, 93; emdedeypevous al 31. dveaaxrov] dvoaraxrov A V (?a vox nihil) 3 Svoaxbouvs Luc 
text; > Arm 33. avrov] A 55,93 Arm; avra al; > V 


VII. 2. mpaypara] Tpootaypara A 





31. companies (k\toias) : cf. Luke ix. 14. : 
_ 36. Cf. Jos. c. Ap. ii. 6. The institution of festivals is a common feature at this period ; cf. Esth. ix. 15; 1 Macc. 
Iv. 56, vii. 59, xiii. 50; 2 Macc. x. 6, xv. 36; Judith xvi. 2 5 (Vulg.). The Canopus stone shows that they were equally 
popular outside Jewish circles. 

37+ evTvyxdve, technical of a petition to a king, &c. (cf. évruxia, v. 40) ; see Intr. § 4c. 

38. Pachon, April 26—-May 25; Epiphi (in Papyri, Epeiph), June 25-July 24. The names are Egyptian. The Mace- 
donian and Egyptian calendars were combined towards the end of the second century B.C. Accordingly the dropping 
of the older double dating by months of both systems does not prove that this book belongs to the Roman period. ss 


VII. 1. On the official language of the letter see ii. 12. 
; For 6 én Pov mpaypareay (cf. 2 Macc. iii. 7) see Deissmann, B.S., p. 306. In inscriptions it is technical, as here, 
first minister ’, but in Polybius and Josephus it stands for the viceroy of an absent kin 
2. Philopator had no legitimate son till 208 B.c. 
For this and the following verses cf. Le¢fer of Aristeas, 37, and vi. 25-8 sup. 
5. Cf. 2 Macc. iv. 47 for Scythian cruelty. 


g. 
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7 father for his children, and taking into account the goodwill as of a friend which they have shown 
unswetvingly to us and our ancestors, we have rightly absolved them from all blame on whatsoever 

8 account. And we have ordered them each to return to his own home, and that no one in any place 

9 should injure them at all or reproach them for their unreasonable sufferings. For know well that 
if we devise any evil against them, or harm them in any way, we shall have not man but the ruler 
of all power, the most high God as an adversary to avenge what is done, avd ¢hat in every way and 
at all time without being able to escape him. Fare ye well. 

10 The Fews receiving this epistle did not at once make haste to prepare for their departure, 
but desired further of the king that those of the Jewish race who had of their own will trans- 
gressed against the holy God [and the law of God] should receive at their hand fitting punishment, 

11 urging that those who for their belly’s sake had transgressed against the divine commands would 

12 never be well disposed to the king’s commands either. And he acknowledging the truth of what 
they said and praising them, gave them full indemnity to destroy in every place in his domin- 
ions those who had transgressed against the law of God, and this with all freedom without any 

13 further authority or inquiry from the king. Then having received his words with applause, as was 

14 fitting, their priests and the whole multitude with shouts of hallelujah departed in joy. So as they 
went on their way they slew whomsoever they met of their countrymen who had been defiled, and 

15 put them to death with ignominy. And on that day they slew over three hundred men, and they 

16 kept it as a joyful festival, having destroyed the impious. But they themselves who had held fast 
to God even unto death, and had entered into the full enjoyment of their safe delivery, departed 
from the city crowned with all manner of fragrant flowers and with cries of joy, in praises and 
melodious hymns giving thanks to the God of their fathers, the eternal saviour of Israel. 

17 And when they had reached Ptolemais, called on account of the peculiarity of the place, The 

18 rose-bearing, the fleet according to their general wish waited for them seven days, and they held 
there a banquet to celebrate their deliverance, the king having generously provided for them all 

19 things for their journey until each one had come to his own home. Having reached the end of 
their voyage in peace with befitting thanksgivings, there too in like manner they determined to 

20 observe these days as well as a festival during the time of their sojourning; and having inscribed 
them as holy ona pillar, and having dedicated a place of prayer on the spot where they had 
held their festival, they departed unharmed, free, and full of joy, being brought safely on their 
journey by land and sea and river according to the king’s command, each to his own country, 

et having even greater authority than before in the eyes of their enemies with glory and respect, 

22 and being despoiled by no one at all of their goods. And they all recovered the whole of their 
property according to the registration, so that those who held any of it returned it with great fear, 
the great God having perfectly wrought great things for their salvation. 

23 Blessed be the deliverer of Israel for ever and ever. Amen. 


10. kat tov Geov Tov vopov] > Kar A V3; kat tov tov Oeov vopoy Luc text. The omission of kai and the variation in 
order shows that the words are a gloss 16. cwrnptas arodavow] cornpay amohvow A aeovo]V al; ayo A 44, 74 
20. mpocevxny] 19, 93; -7 62; -ns AV al (due to the attraction of rémov) 20, 21. evs THD Ldiay Kat mAEcaTHY N Epmpoober | 
> ida ...nA; >7V; V is clearly right, the homoioteleuton in es ryy and wAeorny explaining A’s omission 
+ MakkaBaor y’ A V 





17. Ptolemais—not the famous city in Upper Egypt, but ‘ Ptolemais at the harbour’, on the widening of the canal, 
12 miles SW. of Cairo. .See Grenfell and Hunt, Hayum P., pp. 12 ff, The epithet Jodéopos is not found elsewhere. 

20. sea has been criticized as a gross error, but Abrahams refers it to Lake Moeris, a view which Wilbrich questions 
(Hermes, xxxix, p. 244). We may compare the use of 6édacca for the Lake of Galilee. But the choice of the word is 
probably due to the writer’s love of rhetoric. On any view of the book it comes from Alexandria, and shows consider- 
able local knowledge. It is therefore beside the point to attempt to convict the writer of a childish geographical error. 

In Zebt. P. 86 (second century B.C.) we find a Jewish mpooevxn at Arsinoe. 

22, Nothing was said of any confiscation of property connected with the registration, unless the reference is to cases 
where informers had received a reward (iii. 28). More probably we have here a reminiscence of some occasion on 
which there was some general attempt at confiscation ; the feature of the book is its combination of a variety of attacks 
on the Jews (Intr. § 6 4). 
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‘THE BOOK. OF GiOSIt 
INTRODUCTION 


§ 1. SHORT ACCOUNT OF THE BOOK. 


THIS. book, composed, possibly in Aramaic, in the last quarter of the third century B.C., 
probably emanated from orthodox circles in Egypt. It therefore throws considerable light upon 
the religious and ethical conditions of the Diaspora in that country some 150 years after the date of 
the recently discovered Aramaic papyri. 

The evidences of its popularity, almost from the moment of its composition until the eighteenth 
or nineteenth century of our era, in themselves constitute a long and interesting history. Its influence 
is apparent alike in Jewish writings, in the New Testament, in the early Church and in mediaeval art. 
Carefully revised by A.D. 150 in Jewish circles into the form most common to-day, but almost 
immediately translated into Aramaic from the first Greek version and later, and more than once, into 
Hebrew, and yet again revised in Greek in Christian circles, it remained on the one hand a favourite 
Jewish work, and on the other hand, translated into various languages, it followed the spread of the 
Christian religion to Edessa in the East, to Rome and Africa in the West, and Ethiopia in the 
South, 

Its religious and moral outlook, with a delightful mixture of real piety and Oriental superstition, 
is still refreshing to the modern reader. The author's chief merit, however, lies not so much in the 
originality of his conceptions as in his artistic genius and inimitable art in combining, and working 
up, strong priestly and prophetic tendencies, distinct pagan and Jewish sources, various written and 
oral information, definite religious and moral precepts, into a work of singular aesthetic beauty and 
remarkably liberal sympathies. ‘Is it history ?’? wrote Luther. ‘Then is it a holy history. Is it 
fiction? Then is it a truly beautiful, wholesome, and profitable fiction, the performance of a gifted 
poet.’ 


Same Birk 2b 


The original Greek title was BéBAos Adywv TwBelO which was only modified in RY in the spelling 
of the last word—Tw8ir Cod. Vat.—eir Cod. Al! The title is not extant in R¢ For the other 
versions see cr2tical synopsis. 


§ 3. GREEK MSS. anp PApyRus. 


These fall into three groups, representative, along with the versions mentioned in § 4, of three 
distinct recensions. Their interrelation constitutes a problem of such extreme intricacy and length 
as to preclude little more than a bare statement of the main conclusion to which the present writer 
has come. A full statement of his reasons and further details, with a réswmé of the modern treat- 
ment of the problem, he is therefore compelled to publish elsewhere.2 


* Miller supposes that father and son were originally the same individual, whom some editor, later than the 
author, artificially separated into two when he re-wrote the work in its present form, since in the later portion of the 
book Sarah appears as a parallel figure to Tobias, but in the earlier portion remnants still remain, e. g. lil. 16, 17, of 
her original connexion with Tobit. This hypothesis is connected with Miiller’s theory that the author of Tobit was 
not a Jew, and that Tobit was a foreign name of which Todzah was a welcome variation, But no relics of undigested 
paganism remain in the work. The forms ToeiO (RS) and TwBeir (chiefly RY, R°) are Semitic names in Greek dress 
Tevnoapé6 and Nafapé6 with their by-forms Tevynoapér and Nafapér are quite analogous. j 

* The evidence, however, derived from the literary and linguistic characteristics of the respective recensions, is 
overwhelming. That from the contents of the book is equally strong, since it demonstrates that the redaction we shall 
ae is a Sey meee RS Pees as it oe (1) the general presuppositions and ideas, (2) the historical 
conditions, an e religious characteristics and theologi i 
oe ree g gical developments of an age long subsequent to that in 
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i, CODEX SINAITICUS (8). This MS. presents the longest and clearest text, with only two 
lacunae of great importance? and eight slight and practically unimportant ones,’ a comparatively 
trustworthy orthography of proper names,’ only one or two additions to the original text,* and only 
a few—mostly natural—cases of internal textual corruption.® All the evidence, as will be seen 
points to the comparative originality of the recension of Tobit contained in x, which stands 
in a few cases alone, but is supported especially by the Old Latin, very frequently by the Aramaic, 
often by the Miinster Hebrew, and—by no means rarely—by the recension of the Greek which we 
shall term R°. Some of those scholars, who regard 8 as only secondary, have described it as che 
B ¢ext, or simply B, a nomenclature which, apart from prejudging the problem, at least introduces 
considerable confusion since B is universally recognized as the symbol for Codex Vaticanus 
which, according to these scholars, along with Cod. Alex., represents the A ¢ext.® In the 
following pages, therefore, we have avoided this begging of the question and much confusion by 
referring to the text of & and its auxiliaries not as the A text (as we believe it to be) but as R*, ie. 
the Sinaitic recension, the nearest approach which can be made to the original text whether the latter 
jirst appeared in Greek or in a Semitic language. It is this text which has been translated and 
commented upon in the following pages.’ The corrector denoted by x“ began to emend the first 
scribe’s text of x, but seems to have recognized that it was essentially divergent from the later one 
better known in his time and abandoned the task. 

_ li, CODEX VATICANUS (B) AND CODEX ALEXANDRINUS (A) give the second type of text. ylt 
is accepted in some quarters as more original than x. In the following pages it is referred to as RY, 
i.e. the recension best preserved in Cod. Vat. A number of minuscules* belong to this class, but 
their practical unimportance, except in one or two isolated cases,® is admitted by all scholars. The 
differences between Codd. A and B are comparatively few,!° and the Syriac, when it follows RY, 
follows it practically unerringly and continuously, as do some other versions mentioned below." On 
the other hand, the differences between RY as a whole and R§ in its original form are extraordi- 
narily numerous and important in spite of the number of points in which they agree. When R* 
faithfully records an incident in detail, RY summarizes ; when RS retains the poetic and aesthetic 
beauty of the original, RY ruthlessly substitutes a brief prosaic narrative. That the text of RY 
was finally settled in the reign of Antoninus Pius, not in Christian but in Jewish circles of the Diaspora 
in touch with the official heads of the Jewish Church in Palestine, is more than sufficiently proved by 
its general presuppositions and ideas, historical background, and its religious and theological develop- 
ments in comparison with RS. RY, moreover, in spite of its own internal solidity, presents a much 
corrupted text with the proper names badly written, its grammar that of the vernacular and its style 


1 viz. iv. 6°-19%; xiii. 6-10". They are peculiar to this MS., not derived from its archetype, not destructive of its 
reputation for general reliability, and easily explicable; see notes ad loc. 

2 viz. i, 2, 4, $3 ii. 2, 83 ix. 53 xi. 12,135 xiii. 11, chiefly single words, at times only the copula and a conjunction. 

8 See notes to i. I, 2,153 v.63; vi. 133; xi. 18; xiv. 10, 15. 

4 xi, 15, due simply to dittography ; xii. 9 (merely a gloss). 

5 ij. 1 (case ending), 12; iv. 19> (owing to the omission in verses 6>-19#); v. 6 (already mentioned in previous 
note); vi. 13 (12); viii. 3, 155 xi 1 (2), 43 xiii. 16; exclusive of xiv. 4 where the textual corruption & shares with all 
extant MSS. and versions is outweighed by its unique preservation of the original Vahum. 

6 Miiller’s % for RS and % for RY avoid this difficulty, but lay too much stress on the comparative length of the 
two recensions to the exclusion of more important and characteristic differences. 

7 The text of 8 is printed by Swete below that of B in vol. ii of Zhe Old Testament in Greek with the variations 
of A noted at the bottom of each page, an arrangement which, in addition to the premium it allows B, has led, as 
Nestle, Septuagintastudien, iii, 1899, has shown, to some slight confusion in the critical apparatus. This text has, 
however, been used for the present translation. Swete’s verse-numbering of & has also been adopted, that of the 
Revised English Version appearing in brackets wherever it differs from Swete’s. In Fritzsche’s Kurzgefasstes 
exegetisches Handbuch zu den A pokryphen, 1853, the readings of the Alexandrine and Sinaitic are at times inter- 
changed! In La Sainte Bible Polyglotte, Ancien Testament, vol. iii, 1902, edited by F. Vigouroux, B appears on the 
extreme left, next to it 8, on the right-hand page the Vulgate and a French translation. This work is therefore more 
convenient to consult, but is not ideal, since its critical apparatus notices only a minimum of variants of &, B, A, 
Pp? (= Holmes 243), P® (a hitherto uncollated MS. identical, it is claimed, with Holmes 106), and makes no com- 
parative collation of any of the other MSS. and versions. As long ago as 1870 Fr. H. Reusch published an emended 
text of N with a carefully constructed synopsis of the various readings of the Old Latin MSS. in his Libellus Tobit 
2 codice Sinaitico editus et recensitus—a work, to which the present writer is much indebted, though it presents no. 
synopsis at all of the various recensions of RY and R¢ nor even of the more important translations other than the Old 
Latin. 

8 Their variations are noted by Fritzsche in most cases, but only a few instances, e.g. in ch. vi, appear in our 
critical synopsis. 

9 e.g. xiv. 153 cf. note ad loc, AG ve a aes : 

10 Cod. A is not, however, quite unimportant since it frequently inclines to R®, thus showing the antiquity of this 
latter redaction and its refusal to be ousted entirely by RY. For the relation of these two MSS. to each other, see 
Schulte, Biblische Zeitschr., 1908, pp. 262-5. 

ll The solidity of RY is naturally no guarantee of its antiquity. 
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abrupt. A minute analysis of these and many other indications of its inferiority as compared with 
RS can be seen in the critical apparatus (or, as it might be better described, synopsis) of the differ- 
ences in the case of each verse and often each word which is printed below the translation of RS in 
the following pages.! 

iii, Between vi. 7 (8) and xiii. 8 THE MINUSCULES 44 (CITTAVIENSIS) 106 (FERRARIENSIS) 
and 107 (FERRARIENSIS, written c. 1337, agreeing almost entirely with 106), furnish a fragment of 
a third type of text.’ Before vi. 7 (8) and after xiii. 8 these cursives follow RY, but it has now 
been demonstrated by the discovery of the OXxYRHYNCHUS PAPYRUS No. 1076 * that R© commenced 
at any rate as early as ch. ii* R° presents a few charactéristics avowedly late, and it is noteworthy 
that we have no contemporary evidence for the use of a single reading peculiar to it prior to 
2 Clem. ad Cor. xvi. 16, which presupposes the recension of R° in Tob. xii. 8. Dr. Rendel Harris ® 
has argued that, since this admittedly finer version—at least from the Christian standpoint—of R° 
in xii. 8 was known to the author of 2 Clem., it is consequently the original text, though differing 
from both R* and RY. But, if any argument as to the date or originality of the verse can be based 
on 2 Clem., it is surely that its use in 2 Clem. is evidence for its existence not at an early time but 
at a period later than RS, even if it was more or less contemporary with RY. Moreover, at 
Alexandria RY was still in use in the time of Clement of Alexandria, and it is not till the sixth 
century ° that the Oxyrhynchus papyrus witnesses definitely to the existence of R¢ in Egypt. On 
the other hand, individual readings in R¢, not now extant in x or BA, may conceivably go back to 
a considerably earlier date, if not to the original writing, if they are supported by a version which 
is either itself admittedly ancient or known to contain a text which—on independent grounds— 
follows R§ in the great majority of cases. Accordingly in ii. 8 it has been possible to restore the 
original reading of R* from R° as preserved in the papyrus, owing to its agreement with the 
invaluable Old Latin MSS. a and 8 which so constantly, if not invariably, attest x’s general trust- 
worthiness. R° in fact is a mediating redaction, representing a compromise between RS and RY. 
A sentence is preserved in part as it appears in the former, and in part recast in the mould of the 
latter. It would appear that RY was in general vogue at the time when R© arose, but, while the 
brevity and other characteristics of RY appealed to its readers, the extent and character of its 
deviations from R$ precluded its complete popularity everywhere. RC is therefore an attempt to 
combine the improvements of RY with the ancient and well-established RS. 


§ 4. NON-GREEK VERSIONS. 


These are indispensable for a critical investigation of the text (2) as showing the form in which 
the book was read in various quarters of the world in several different languages ; (0) as being 
by no means insignificant aids to the recovery of the true text of the various chief recensions 
(RS, RY, R°) to which they belong; (c) as conceivably containing among their unique readings 
a few potentially original ones. Consequently the older versions appear in the critical synopsis 
below the new translation of RS in the following pages. The less ancient and less literal, with the 
exception of Fagius’ Hebrew, have not been taken into account there owing to the lack of space 
in the present volume and their comparative unimportance. A few of their more important 
readings are enumerated by Marshall, HDB, art. ‘ Tobit.’ 


A. Aramaic. 


The Aramaic version of our book demands our careful attention. This is the case not simply 
because, as a result of the pronouncements of Neubauer and Bickell,’ it has been popularly regarded 


* A less exact idea of the relations of RS and RY may be obtained by comparing this translation of RS with that 
of the Revised English Version, which, presenting RY, follows chiefly the readings of Cod. Alex. against Cod. Vat. 
when the former is supported by the majority of the minuscules. See also C. J. Ball, Variorum Apocrypha, 1892. 

: a Printed in full by Fritzsche with a collation of the majority of the variants of 44, 106, 107, to which the present 
writer 1s chiefly indebted. Vigouroux claims that his P® (‘supplément grec 609’), hitherto uncollated, is identical 
with 106. He prints it in full where its variants from RS and RY are very numerous. He holds that this revision was 
made at the commencement of the fourth century by Hesychius. 

% Gee,A2'S. Hunt, Ozyrhynchus Papyri, viii, 1911. ‘No. 1076 (9:5 x 13-9 cm.) is the lower part of a vellum leaf, 
the text being written in two columns, and one side of the leaf has shrivelled so that the letters were considerably 
larger originally. 

* See ii. 2-4, 5, 8, note ad loc. That this fragment belongs to R° has been proved beyond dispute by Dr. Hunt 
op. ctt., pp. 6-9 ; see further notes to ii. 2-8 on pp. 205 f. below. ; 

A.J. Thi, iii, 1899, pp. 547-9. 

This is the date assigned to 1076 by Dr. Hunt in view of its carefully formed, large round uncials, the similarity 
to other papyri of the same date, and the brown colour ink commonly found in the Byzantine period. ‘ 

" Zettschr. f. kathol. Theol. ii, pp. 216 ff., 764 ff. 
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as one of the most genuine representatives of the original form of the book, and is still supposed 
by some scholars to be the ‘ Chaldee’ text used by Jerome,! but also on account of the problem 
of the Aramaic dialect in which it appears, and finally on account of the subsidiary evidence it 
supplies in favour of the antiquity and originality of RS. It was first published by Neubauer in 
1875, being the fifth part of a MS.? in the Bodleian Library, and is headed 9259 A345 WITNA ANN? NIM. 
This Midrash Rabbah of Rabbah is identified by Neubauer with the B’reshith Rabbah major of 
Martini, which in turn is identified by Zunz,?> but not by Neubauer, with the Bereshith Rabbah 
of R. Moses had-Darshan, 

__ The linguistic characteristics of this version were first subjected by Noldeke to a scientific 
criticism and treatment in the appendix to his epoch-making essay, to which we shall have reason 
constantly to refer. His investigations at once showed how optimistic was the supposition of 
Neubauer and Bickell * that it usually represents the oldest and most genuine form of the original 
work even when it differs from RS and RY. Néldeke, on the contrary, came to the conclusion 
that its dialect was Palestinian, and intermediate between the so-called Babylonian Targums and 
the more modern Palestinian dialect of the Palestinian Talmud, Midrashim, and Targums, and that 
consequently this extant form of the Aramaic goes back only to ¢. A. D. 300. 

Noldeke himself, in framing this hypothesis, recognized many of its difficulties, and endeavoured 
to explain them by the supposition that the text has suffered considerably from errors, mutilations, 
and grammatical and syntactical alterations of ‘ignorant and careless’ copyists who had no 
knowledge whatsoever of the influence of grammatical rules, dialectic variations, or the earlier and 
later forms of the language other than their own vernacular. 

May not many of these characteristics that Noldeke regards as secondary and scribal corruptions 
be as primary as those he regards as the most original? Are they not too numerous to allow 
of the supposition that they are less characteristic than those of the earlier dialects which also 
survive? Dalman, in fact, is probably correct in his supposition that the linguistic peculiarities in 
our MS. did not appear earlier than the seventh century in circles which were influenced by both 
Talmuds and by the more ancient Targums. 

THE SOURCE OF Ay. The extant Aramaic text goes back to an earlier Aramaic version,’ 
but the question still remains as to whether—through that earlier Aramaic text—it is to be 
regarded as a translation and redaction from a Semitic or a Greek original. In Neubauer’s judge- 
ment ‘the pure Semitic idiom of the Chaldee text does not admit for a moment the possibility of 
its being a translation from a non-Semitic text.6 Dalman writes: ‘ Posszbly a source in the style 
of the Targum of Onkelos might have been utilized and might have been the text known by Jerome, 
but it is also probable that the Aramaic text is a translation from the Latin.’7 Noldeke, on the 
other hand, rightly argues that the language of Ar. certainly does not prevent the recognition, in 
parts of it, of even a fairly literal, though never a slavish, rendering of the Greek B (Ra): 
in spite of Bickell’s explanations,’ the forms wus (WNIT, wNI, WIT) WIT presuppose the translation 
from the Greek ‘Payois or ‘Payais, whereas a Semitic original would have resulted in the appearance 
of or 8m Similarly p»nai is a transcription of ’ExBardvous,'? whereas a Semitic original would 
have known the Hebrew form xnons. For pon see note to vi. 2 (1). ‘2 represents the dative 
Towel. WN i. 2 in M =’Acorp (=’Acodp?), whereas a Semitic original would have preserved the 


correct NSN, just as Sxwy=’AoujA, which in LXX regularly represents Sxym. Supposed misreadings 
in Ar. of a Semitic original and the absence of the dog in Av. and M 1 are equally futile (see notes 
to vi. 3, 16) as evidence of the translation of Av.and M from a non-Greek original. The forms 
and partial omissions of Ahikar in Av: and M are also emphatically in favour of a Greek original. 
Type or Ar’s TEXT. In Neubauer’s judgement Av. ‘agrees for the greater part with the 
Sinaitic text, and consequently with the Itala. However, the Chaldee text has sentences which 
are to be found sometimes in one, sometimes in another.’ Noldeke, as mentioned above, believes 
that the original Aramaic was a translation from a Greek MS. of RS. Ar. is, therefore, a not 
unimportant witness to RS as the most original text extant, while to some small extent it 
illustrates among Aramaic-speaking peoples a gradual evolution of the text on lines somewhat 


1 See p. 178. 
2 Thi MS. containing a collection of smaller and larger Midrashim, is written in Greek-Rabbinical characters 
and dates from the fifteenth century. 
3 Die Gottesdienstlichen Vortrage der Juden, 1832, pp. 287 ff. 
Zeitschr. f. kathol. Theol. ii, pp. 216 ff., 764 ff. 
See Miinster Hebrew below. 
6 The same view is taken by Bickell, Zedéschr. f. kathol. Theol. ii, pp. 764 ff. 4 
7 op. Cit. P./37- 8 of. Cit. p. 219. ® See Ndld., of. céZ., p. 56, footnotes I, 2. 
10 For g =k cf. DIP TIN = ekdios. 
11 See pp. 184, 195 below. 
1105 hy. N 
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parallel to those which culminated in the publication of RY. On the other hand, the fact that it 
was translated from a Greek MS. is far from supporting the theory that the book was originally 
written in Hebrew or Aramaic (see § 6). The use of the third person throughout is paralleled in 
the Vulgate. 


B. Latin Versions. 
I. OLD LATIN VERSIONS! AND QUOTATIONS. 


The old Latin MSS. with which we are chiefly concerned? are: 1. Codex Regius, No. 3564, 
in Paris (= a); 2. Codex, No. 4, in the Library of G. Germain (= 8); 3. Codex Sangermanensis, 
No. 15 (= y); 4. Codex Vaticanus, No. 7 (=8), which once belonged to Christina of Sweden. 
The four were collated and edited by P. Sabatier. Joseph Blanchini* produced a more exact 
edition of 6 than Sabatier’s, while Neubauer included in his Book of Tobit a carefully corrected 
text of Sabatier’s edition of aBy. 

a8 are probably to be traced back to a common ancestor, from which Sabatier thought they 
were transcribed in the ninth century, while y, in most of its deviations from af, represents a later 
and slight redaction of one of their ancestors, and texts in which it agrees with a8 therefore go 
back to a still earlier period and one much closer to the time of translation from RS. 5, on the 
other hand, was transcribed about the tenth century,’ and up to vi. 12 (r1)® contains either an 
independent and somewhat free translation of RS, or, in view of its close approximation to R° in 
vi. 7(6)-11(10), a fair example of the existence of R¢ in the Western Church. 

Most of the Latin patristic quotations? agree more or less closely with aBy. While the 
fragments of Tobit which appear in the Mozarabic Breviary ® also mostly follow aBy or 6, 
S. Augustine’s Speculum ® presupposes a third Latin text differing both from aBy and 8. 

The Old Latin with its three types of text is thus one of the most important versions. One 
type, afy, is almost as constant a representative of RS as is x, and through Reusch’s careful 
handling and analysis the Old Latin versions and _ patristic quotations have become a primary 
authority for the original text. In the critical synopsis beneath the accompanying translation, 
therefore, the readings of the various MSS, are given where they are of moment instead of the 
less detailed £ denoting the Old Latin asa whole. In a few cases the original reading, lost in x, 
can thus be restored ; see notes to i. 4, ii. 2, 12, iv. 6"-19%, v. 6, Vili. 3; 1x. 5, xi. (6? To. <16) 


2 VUE GAD ESL 


This is S. Jerome’s translation. His own explanation of its origin he gives in his Preface !! 
to the book. Neubauer has argued that his Av. ‘in a more complete form was the original from 
which the translation of the Vulgate was made’. This supposition is not supported by the evidence 
derived from a comparison of the two texts. 

Noldeke’s strictures upon S. Jerome’s accuracy and possibly upon his truthfulness are therefore 
more or less justifiable. Somewhat but not essentially different is Schulte’s hypothesis 2 that the 
saint (i) actually used ‘a Chaldee’, i.e. an Aramaic text, presumably the parent of Ar., but (ii) with 
constant reference to & and (iii) with considerable freedom in the insertion of his own sentiments, 


C. Hebrew Versions. 
I. THE MUNSTER HEBREW,!2 
Neubauer's Book of Tobit contains a collation of Miinster’s text with (1) No. 1251 of the 


} = @ in following pages. 
* For further MSS. see Berger, Notices et Extraits des Manuscrits de la Bibliotheque Nationale et autres 
Libliothéques, xxxiv. 2, 1893, p. 142. 

° Bibliorum sacrorum Latinae versiones antiguae, Paris, 1751. 

ts Vindiciae Canonicarum Scripturarum, Rome, 1740. 

: Blanchini, of. céz., p. Ciii. ° From this point it has the text of ¥. 

; The more lengthy quotations are enumerated by Reusch, and are noticed frequently in our critical apparatus. 
See Migne, P. Z. Ixxxvi. 151. * Spicilegium, ix, edited by Angelus Maius, 


*° = Pin the following pages. Cf. Berger, Histoire de la Vul ate pendant les premi. OC 4 
1 Quoted in full by Neubauer, tute eh ‘Late pi premiers siécles du moyen age, 1893. 


eo Dy Whi EA Bearhetiine oD, eee , ; : 
de Me Oe ve Dearveitung des Bichleins Tobias verglichen mit dem Vulgatatext (Theol. Quartalschr., 1908, 


1° = M in the following pages. 
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Hebrew MSS. in the National Library in Paris’; (2) the Persian translation of M,? made in the 
Pehlewi idiom, written in Hebrew characters, No. 130 of the Hebrew MSS. in the National 
eA siti from A.D. 14007; (3) No. 194 of De Rossi’s Catalogue,* which agrees closely 

Purpose of M. The circle in which M flourished was Jewish and orthodox, with its 
thoughts directed to the Torah and its hopes centred on the rise of still another generation of 
‘children busied with the Torah, for whose edification the translation of its Hebrew may have 
been made. Its reverence for the Deity is expressed by its use of the periphrasis ‘the Holy One 
blessed be he’; its angelological development is exemplified by the application of the title 
manny amon awn to Raphael. For the omission of Noah and the dog and the stress on the 
later procedure in marriage contracts see p. 184, zzfra. Ginsburg surmises that M dates from 
the fifth century A.D. Ndldeke points out that the language is not the o3n »w5, but an imitation 
of the Biblical language, not, however, entirely uninfluenced by the former,’ though considerably 
more ancient than F. ; 

M’s Source. Wt was at one time natural to regard M as a redaction based on a translation 
of RS, and usually of that form of RS extant in the Old Latin rather than that in. The grounds 
for this supposition are best stated by H. Sengelmann, Das Buch Tobit, 1857, pp. 61-3. Its 
usefulness as a quite subsidiary, but not as an independent, witness to the comparative originality 
of RS was even then of some small moment. But the evidence thus collected for the closeness of 
M’s agreement with RS became of more vital importance for the solution of the interrelation 
of RS and RY after the discovery of Av. Ar. and M are closely and essentially connected (a) in 
phraseology and vocabulary,’ (b) in the sequence and displacements,® (c) in contents® and point of 
view.!° They are a unity as distinct from RY and a clearly deliberate redaction Obit SDuevL, 
having been subjected to changes as a result of the special circumstances and point of view outlined 
above,!2 is a less perfect representative of this redaction than Av. But while Ar. is therefore not 
derived from M, the latter is evidently not derived from the extant form of the Aramaic. This is 
shown by a comparison of M and Ar.,e.g. in i. 16 (where Av, omits ‘oyt), 18 (where M retains part 
of the blasphemy charge omitted by 47.), iii. 3, 5 (where Ar. but not M has small omissions), as 
well as by the abbreviations at the beginning of the book, the avoidance of Raphael’s ascension, 
and the use of the third person throughout the book. We must, therefore, conclude with Noldeke 
that Ar. and M go back to a common Aramaic ancestor, which was a translation from R$ (cf. p.177, 
supra). Thus, in spite of its comparatively modern date and secondary character, M’s agreement 
in many important points with R* adds considerable weight to the great mass of evidence in favour 
of the antiquity and originality of R°. 


2, FAGIUS’ HEBREW, !” 


This is a translation based chiefly on RY, and is usually regarded as dating from the twelfth 
century. This late date naturally robs the version of much of the critical value it would otherwise 
possess, and it has not therefore been necessary to tabulate the minutiae of its readings in full detail. 
Still it ig not without considerable importance. It is an excellent illustration of the type of text in 
use in Western Europe * amongst the Jews of that period. From the literary point of view F is of 


1 Neubauer uses the sign P, while additions peculiar to it are enclosed in square brackets [ ]. These signs have 
been retained in the following pages. 

2 — Pr, in Neub. and the following pages. 

8 Some of the errors of this translation are due to the translators’ ignorance and literalness, see Neub. p. xiii, 
footnote 2; others form an interesting parallel to F’s treatment of proper names, e.g. 

sp = peony, $33 = INT, DIN = MIDI, NS = Sy. 

4 — [I in Neub. and following pages. 

5 Neub.’s brackets ( ) are retained, signifying passages appearing in M and II but not in P. 

6 Note the presence of a few bypna forms; IN\N once as a demonstrative } wo and yr; w O70 and Y Dp 
beside DD and O13. 

7 e.g. PINTODI TID = NYIN-PD NY, iii. 8. 

® e.g. iv. 13-16, &c. ° e.g. the two donds for the two dags in v. 3, &c. 

10 e.g, ‘king of the demons’ as a title of Asmodaeus, &c. 

" Theories of mistranslation or mis-reading of a common original as explanations of the deviations of Av. and M 
from RS are as inadequate as they are in the case of the differences of RS and RY. See note to vi. 16 and pp. 181 f. 

12 Néldeke further emphasizes the paraphrase of xi. 2 end in M as compared with Avs literal translation of R®, 
the abridgement in i. 16 f. (see note ad Joc.), X. 1-7, the expansion in i. 19, the reconstruction of the prayer in vill. 5. 

13 — F in following pages. : ; 

14 This is probably the reason for his interpretation of the reference to Elymais which he understands as 
Germany, ii. 10. In vi. 2 (1) he is usually supposed to refer to Laodicea but the reference may be to some otherwise 
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interest as showing a still further development than appears in RY, and even Ar. and M, to introduce 
biblical phraseology and texts, e.g. iii. 5f.; iv. 13, and pass¢m. It belongs to a strict legal circle 
which sought for precision in matters of the cultus, e.g. i. 4, current commercial terms, ¢.g. Il. 17 ; 
vii. 10 (9): v. 14 (13), and liturgical formulae, e.g. ili, 16 and passim. Special importance was 
attached to the hope for the rebuilding of the Temple, i. 8. Moreover, in contrast with R®, RY, and 
R¢ it insists on the importance of the Halachah as well as the Torah, vii. 12 (13), and consequently 
describes the marriage rite in the terms of contemporary usage, vii. 13. An element of speculative 
philosophy, if not of Kabbalistic lore, appears in its insistence upon the Divine foreknowledge of 
the marriage of Tobias and Sarah on the sixth day of creation, vi. 17 (16). Stress is laid upon the 
Fatherhood of the transcendent God, who himself hearkens to mortals’ prayers, iii. 16. It reflects 
the point of view of a period in which Noah’s reputation had recovered from the stigma which 
attached to it in the time of the common ancestor of Av. and M (see p. 184). Unlike the original 
author, he believes in a judgement beyond the grave, a judgement of Gehenna, iv. 11, and speaks of 
‘the eternal home’, iii. 8. The fragmentary character of ch. xiv is probably due to accidents 
of transmission. 

2. THE LONDON HEBREW. 


a 


This text was found by Gaster in the British Museum. It is ddd. 11639. It is of little critical 
value, but is interesting as showing the culmination of the tendency, observable in germ in RY and 
active in F, to approximate to biblical phraseology. The problem of the close interrelation of this 
version and the Vulgate is probably to be settled in favour of the priority of the latter and the 
indebtedness of the former to it in some way which is not at present clear.'’ See further, Gaster, 
PSBA, vol. xviii, pp. 208 ff., 259 ff.; vol. xx, pp. 27 ff. 


4. THE GASTER HEBREW. 


This version was taken by Gaster from a Midrash on the Pentateuch. The tendency to 
abbreviate the original story reaches its culmination in this version. Its affinities are closest with 
Ar. See. Gaster, PSA, vol. xix, pp..39- 


D. Two Syriac Versions. 


1. The first, commencing at i. 1, and extending to vii. 11, is a close translation of RY. Nestle 
supposes that this text was once complete, and that all the extant MSS. are descended from one of 
early date which had been accidentally mutilated.2 This version, moreover, represents, as Noldeke 
thinks, the work of Paul of Tella, and therefore dates from the beginning of the seventh century. 

2. The second has ousted the first and taken its place from vii. 11° to the end of the book. It 
belongs almost entirely to R°, though at times it shows even greater reverence for R§ than usually 
characterizes R°. 


E. Ethiopic Version. 


This is based on RY. Abbreviations and errors in translation are numerous. 


§ 5. ORIGINAL LANGUAGE. 


A. The only external evidence is supplied by Origen* and Jerome,® and, on the whole, leaves 
the question quite open. ; : 

B. A priori considerations. From the Yeb papyri it can be seen that while the proper 
names of their period were mostly Hebrew, the colony employed Aramaic for literary purposes. 
Thus ¢. 200 5. C. it is far more likely that a popular work such as Tobit would be written in Aramaic 


unknown locality near his own home. The change of Media to Midian, i. 14, is due on the other hand to his extreme 
subservience to Biblical language and scenery. 

* Hence Gaster was too optimistic in his belief in its close relationship to Jerome’s ‘ Chaldee’. 

* For details see Néldeke, of. czt., p. 46, footnote 1. 

3 That the text after vii. 11 is a remnant of a version entirely distinct from that before this verse is apparent not 
only from the transference of allegiance from RY to R° at this point, but from differing orthography in ii. 10, xiv. 10 
(Ahikar), vii. 2, 13 (14) (Edna), iv. I, 20, ix. 2 (Raga). One MS., moreover, in the British Museum, which extends 
only to v. 14 (13), contains the earlier text, while another in the same collection like the three MSS. at Paris and the 
one at Oxford (Payne-Smith, Cat. Col. 18) contains 1. I—vil, 11, and from that point gives the other Syrian text. It is 
noteworthy that the Syriac glosses mentioned by Masius in his Syrorum Peculium agree with this Syriac version 
and do not extend beyond ch. vii. 

. Origen remarks in Ep. ad A ric. ch. xiii, with reference to Tobit: mepi of jas éypny eyvaxévar Ott “EBpaio ro 
TwBia od xpvrat ov€ 77) “lovdyO. odb€ yap éxovew adra kal ev aroxpvpas EBpaicti, as am adttav pabdvres eyydkapev A 

° See p. 178, supra. ; 
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rather than Hebrew, especially if written in Egypt. In Palestine, it must be remembered, Hebrew 
remained the sacred language, as is shown by Daniel and many Maccabean Psalms and also the 
official language of the nation, as can be seen on the coins. Greek, on the other hand, was making 
headway about this time, particularly in Egypt. Moreover, in the century in which our book was 
written, the Pentateuch was probably translated into Greek, and in the next century still more of 
the Scriptures, including Ben-Sirach, also appeared in Greek at Alexandria. 


C. The inzternal evidence should be dealt with in four departments: 

1. Evidence favouring a Greek original— 

(2) Greek sentences and verbal combinations such as could not result at least from literal 
translation appear in i. 6 ff., iii, 8, iv. 6, vii. 7, xii. 7. Their importance for the problem is 
emphasized by Néldeke and André. On the other hand, it is conceivable that the Greek idiom is 
due either to a translator’s conscious attempt to render the original into good Greek or to later 
correction. 

(5) It is at least evident that the forms of the proper names in i. tf. are the proper and 
usual Greek equivalents of Hebrew names, not the unfortunate results of misreadings of a Semitic 
script. See notes ad loc. 

(c) Néldeke points out (of. czz., p. 60) that there is a considerable difference between the 

Greek style of our book and that of the translations of Judith and 1 Maccabees. Noldeke, however, 
bases his arguments on RV instead of the original R*, to which this objection does not apply to the 
same extent. 
_ 4% Evidence slightly in favour of a Semitic original, but not necessarily so if a Greek original 
is presupposed ; some few at least of these words and phrases belong as much to the xow7 as to the 
vocabulary of a Greek-speaking Jew. If on the other hand there is independent evidence pointing 
to a Semitic original, most of them, not being characteristic of the xow7, will be explicable as literal 
translations of that Semitic original, and wi!l thus afford subsidiary proof of its existence. 

(z) The etymological value of names such as Raphael) Azariah, Ananiah,’ though known 
sufficiently to be appreciated both by a Greek-writing Jewish author and by his Greek-reading 
Jewish public, would be the more appropriate if the book was written in a Semitic language. 

(2) The list Miiller gives,* though not complete, is sufficiently illustrative of the vocabulary, 
style, and phraseology which should be included under this section. It is, however, especially in 
this sphere, that the minor changes of RY are important. RY tends to remove them, thus reflecting 
a consciousness of their non-Greek character. 

3. Evidence pointing more or less definitely to a Semitic original— 

(2) A few constructions remain which, unlike the preceding, seem to demand for their 
explanation not simply a Jew who wrote in Greek as their author, but one who thought and wrote 
in Hebrew or Aramaic.° 

(6) The hypothesis of independent translation from a Hebrew or Aramaic original in the various 
recensions and translations is frequently resorted to, not only to explain the divergences of R*, 
RY, and R°,and even of each of the versions (e.g. 8, Av., M, F), but also to prove the existence 
of a Hebrew or Aramaic original.6 Various scholars have thrown out suggestions,’ but Dr. Marshall ® 
presents it in its most attractive and logical form. Even if, however, no other solution of the 
divergences of RS and RY existed, it must be confessed that Dr. Marshall’s hypothesis would have 


1 * God heals.’ 2 ‘Jahveh helps.’ 3 ¢Jahveh has compassion.’ 

4 op. cit. pp. 28 ff. 

5 e.g. (i) In iv. 18 the Greek presupposes by 3 or Sy D3. (ii) v. 19 (18), see note ad loc. (ili) Cases such 
as kai bao, ii. 43 Kal ebppavar, xili. 10 ; kai arébavev (cf. Judges ii. 21), i. 8. (iv) v. 19 (18) and xili. 3, see notes ad loc. 
and Miiller, op. cét., p. 32 f. (v) «is rov alava cai ére in xiii. 18 seems to presuppose immediate translation of TY povy?, 
cf. LXX Exod. xv. 18, Theod. in Dan. xii. 3, Aq. Theod. Sym. Ps. xxi. 5. Similarly év adT@ TH Katpe, ill. 14, 16, might 
be a literal translation. (vi) qépae rod yapou as dpooev moujoat TH Ovyatpt avtou, X. 7, might possibly point to a Hebrew 
or Aramaic original if wo:joae should be taken in the sense of ‘spend’. But see Barton, Eccles. (Inter. Crit. Comm.), 
p. xxiii and note to Eccles. vi. 12. (vii) mpoondtros ois mpooKeysevors in i. 8 may be a doublet translation of “A or the 
participle of VW. mpéoKerpar = a1 in Lev. xvii. 8. On the LXX’s equivalents to this Hebrew root see W. C. Allen, 
Expositor, vol. XX; 1894, p. 264 ff. : ] } " : 

~~ 6 So precarious and unscientific has this method proved in the past in the exegetical (see notes to 11. To, lv. 17, 
xiv. 4) and other spheres (see notes to v. 3, vi. 3, Vill. 3, xil. 6), that It would be beside the point even to allude to it 
here were it not so intimately bound up with the problem of the original language of the book and consequently to 
some extent with those of the place and date of composition (see § 6, 7) and the sources of the various non-Greek 
versions (see above). 

7 Cf. Fuller, of. cit., Excursus I, pp. 164-8. Ly Ae f 

® HDB, vol. iii, sub * Tobit’, where he employs the results of his investigations as an argument for an Aramaic 


original. 
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to be pronounced untenable for reasons of which the following are only the more important and are 
only stated here in outline form:—(i) At the outset it is clear that, to use Dr. Plummer's words 
with reference to Dr. Marshall's attempt to explain certain divergences in the Synoptic Gospels by a 
similar hypothesis of independent translation from the Aramaic,! ‘these possibilities seem to be too 
isolated and sporadic to be of great value in accounting for differences’? (ii) It is almost incon- 
ceivable—both on the analogy of other books and from the evidence we possess of the derivation 
of Ar. and M from RS, and of % and F, &c., in part from RY and in part from R°&—that each and 
every secondary translator or redactor in turn had recourse—and that, too, independently of all the 
others—to this hypothetical Aramaic original, safely preserved and handed down apparently for 
the sole purpose that they might independently consult it! (iti) Before such a hypothesis could be 
accepted as a working basis for further research, the independent evidence for the composition of 
the book in Aramaic would have to be much stronger and certain than it is at present. (iv) Most 
of the instances Marshall adduces are far more easily and rightly explicable in other ways,” 
while in some cases the reasoning is purely subjective* and in others self-evidently weak 
and erroneous in its premises.° (v) If attempts such as Marshall’s and Resch’s more laborious 
studies ® are rightly passed over, along with the oral hypothesis of Gieseler and Dr. A. Wright, 
by New Testament scholars as being inadequate and useless contributions to the solution of the 
Synoptic Problem, hypotheses such as this of Marshall’s and Bickell’s? must also fail in the 
case of Tobit, and for the same fundamental reason. In the case of RS and RY especially, and also 
in that of non-Greek versions of Tobit, as in the Synoptic Gospels, the problem to be solved is not 
simply that of the causes for the existence of numerous and important divergences, but along 
with, and in spite of, these divergences the reason for the far more numerous and unobtrustve 
sections, verses,.and words, exactly alike in themselves and in their’ order in the various 
recensions, and particularly in the Greek of RS and RY. Thus the hypothesis of independent 
translation is neither adequate nor needed for the solution of the problem of the interrelation of 
R*, RY,and R°. At the most the mere possibility can be admitted that in a few cases R§ (cf. p. 181, 
footnote 5) and ¥ (see e.g. xi. 18, note) contain an instance or two of translations suggestive of their 
Semitic origin, if indeed the latter can first be shown to have existed, while other versions (see 
e.g. vi. 16, note) may contain a few readings due ultimately, but not directly, to a recollection— 
i.e. in an oral, not written manner—of a different or corrupt form of the text in existence in Semitic 
circles. But this is not evidence that the origzzal tongue was Semitic. (vi) Finally it will suffice 
here to observe that granted the Greek text preserved in RS was translated—as it must have been 
if it is indeed a translation—very soon after the original Semitic work was composed, corruptions 
in the Hebrew would at that time naturally be very few. And only a very few even of these 
select cases can bear the test of an unbiased examination.’ Even in some passages of real 
difficulty the true explanation often lies elsewhere,? and the possibility of intentional corruption 
must be taken into account.! 

4. Evidence pointing to an Aramaic rather than a Hebrew original, e.g. the forms ’A@np and 
"AOouperds in xiv. 4,15. Even these Aramaisms, pronounced as they are, do not, however, settle the 
question." The possibility will always remain that these two words are an early scribal error,” or 
are even due to the Aramaic environment in which the earlier Greek writers among the Jews 
found themselves. 

It must be admitted that the evidence in favour of a Semitic original is not strong enough to 
put the matter beyond controversy. 


* Expositor, April and Nov., 1891. His arguments were refuted by W. C. Allen in the Expositor, vol. xvii, 1893, 
pp- 386-400, 454-70, the prefatory note on the linguistic issue by Professor Driver on pp. 386 f. being specially pertinent 
in connexion with Tobit as well as with the Synoptists. 

* Plummer, S. Luke (Inter. Crit. Comm.), p. 154, footnote 1, cf. pp. 102, 186, 222. 

* e.g. see notes to i. 15, 18. 

is e. g- NNN in i, 13 might equally well be said to be an internal cortuption of NNY24, itself a translation of 
poppy ! 

° e.g. iv. 3, see note ad loc. 

&A &vapha in Texte und Untersuch., v, Heft 4, 1889, and Aussercanon. Paralleltexte, x, Heft 1 and 3, 1893-5. 

_ ”” According to this scholar RS was a revision made from the original translation with the assistance of the Hebrew 
original. Néldeke’s reply (of. czt., p. 50) to Bickell applies with even more force to Marshall. 

* Cf. notes to i, 2, 15, 185 ii. 3, 10; iii. 7; iv. 3 3 V= 3, 19) (18) 5 vie Si (2)iG) xin; nove, 

° e.g. iv. 17, vi. 16 (15), viii. 3, see notes ad oc. 10 See note to xiv. 4. 

1) See Ed. Meyer, Der Papyrusfund von Llephantine, 1912, p. 108. 

” Compare the copyists’ variations of the Aramaic quotations in the Greek MSS. of the New Testament, e. Se 
Mark v. 41, xv. 34. ‘ 
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§6. DATE OF COMPOSITION. 


That Tobit is not an autobiography 1 written in the seventh century B.C., is evident from the 
writer's historical inaccuracies, e. g. i. 15, chronological blunders, e. g. i. 4 as compared with i. 15-22 
and xiv. 1, and knowledge of events long subsequent to 722 B.C., e.g. xiv. 4f.,15. He differentiates 
between the return from the Babylonian exile, which has therefore taken place already, and the 
promise of a further return and the dawn of a still more glorious era, xiv. 5. He betrays a religious 
as well as literary dependence on the latest portions of the Pentateuch.? Similarly a date at the 
very earliest a little subsequent to the rise and establishment of Judaism is necessitated by his 
religious and moral teaching (see § 10). The same serminus a guo is favoured by the author’s 
general outlook, developed style, and artistic composition, the product of an age accustomed to the 
chronicling of singular experiences, xii. 20, as well as to the somewhat formal drawing up of 
marriage contracts, vii. 13 (14). Financial and commercial relations had superseded purely 
agricultural and pastoral pursuits, and the writer and his contemporaries had grown more or less 
accustomed to the foreign domination. 

The serminus ad quem is more debatable, but the book is certainly pre-Maccabean. While 
the author has some knowledge, derived from the historical books of O.T., of historical events 
prior to, and including, the Return, and reflects the general religious point of view of the period 
subsequent to Ezra, he reveals no knowledge of the stirring historical crises of the later Greek 
domination and the Hasmonean period, and lacks the intense hatred of the heathen they inspired. 
Not only does he not accept, but in most cases he shows no knowledge of those explicit dogmas of 
Judaism which first came into prominence at or after the time of Antiochus Epiphanes, such as 
advanced apocalyptic expectations, formulated doctrines of a personified and hypostatized Wisdom, 
stereotyped descriptions of the Messianic age, explicit belief in a resurrection and immortality. He 
knows practically nothing of the problem Job was the first to raise, the Hellenizing apostasy, the 
Essenes’ self-abnegation, or the long fight of Pharisaic progressiveness against Sadducean con- 
servatism.* The comparatively early date of the book, as it appears in the earliest form known 
to us, R‘, is perhaps most clearly demonstrated by comparison with RY, which dates from the 
second century of the Christian era (see $ 3). 

There are, too, certain other features which also point more or less definitely to this pre- 
Maccabean period, though some are much less significant than is usually allowed. To this latter 
class belongs xiv. 4-6, once a mainstay alike of the more conservative critics * in their defence of the 
book’s pre-Herodian date, and also of extremists, like Hitzig,° to whom it presents equally circum- 
stantial evidence of composition after the destruction of Herod’s Temple in 70 A.D. But while the 
words xal odx @s Tov mpGrov must certainly have been written before that event, they are quite as 
likely in the mouth of a pious contemporary of Christ, scandalized by the paganizing tendencies of 
Herod’s Temple architecture and the spiritual unreality of its services, as in the mouth of faint- 
hearted worshippers in Zerubbabel’s Temple (cf. Hag, ii. 3)! It is equally unfortunate that Tobit’s 
scrupulous care for the burial of the dead has been exalted to a position of primary importance for 
the settlement of the date, e.g. by Graetz, who consequently assigns the book to the reign of Hadrian ; 
by Kohut, who dates it ¢. A.D. 226; and by W. R. Smith and Riggs, who, comparing 2 Macc. v. 10, 
refer it to the Maccabean revolt. This trait is ultimately due, so far as the author, not later redac- 
tors, is concerned, not to contemporary political troubles, but, in the case of Tobit’s own action in 
chs. i, ii, chiefly to his literary dependence on The Grateful Dead,’ and, in the case of advice to 
the same effect, to the influence of Ahikar’? and especially to the book of Genesis and its traditional 
exegesis *. Again the stress which, it is usually alleged, is laid by the author on the agnatic or con- 
sanguineous marriages led Graetz ® to suppose that he endeavoured to inculcate the azty’s observances 
of the (late) Talmudic regulation ?° which was originally intended to regulate only Przests’ marriages. 


' The historicity of the book is still defended by F. Vigouroux (Les Livres Saints et ia critique rationaliste, 
fifth edition, 1901, p. 551 ff.). On the other hand, as Cosquin (Revue Bibligue, vol. viii, 1899, p. 82) points out, several 
Roman Catholics—Jahn, Dereser, Movers, and Antoine Scholtz—have held that the book is not a history but either 
an allegory or homiletic treatise. Moreover, the Council of Trent in affirming its canonicity made no pronouncement 
as to its historicity. 

® See p. 192, footnote 6. / ks aaa 

’ The hypothesis that the book was written by a Sadducee might account for such silence, but is inadmissible in 
view of the nascent angelology and the childlike belief in Providence it inculcates—both, in their full growth, leading. 
dogmas of the Pharisees’ creed and the butt of the Sadducees’ cold logic. 

4 e.g. Fuller, W. R. Smith, Riggs, André. 


5 ZWT, 1860, pp. 250 ff. _ © $8. ii. 7 § 8. ili. 
8 See § 8. iv, and I. Abrahams, /QR, 1893, vol. i, p. 348. tee ’ in 
9 Monatsschrift f. Gesch. da. Judentums, 1879, pp. 509-13. 0 Kiddushin, 76%. 
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The author himself appeals to the Pentateuch (vi. 13; vii. 12)! Kohut’s explanation’ that it 
is due to Zoroastrian influence, is open to the same objection, as well as being contradicted, as 
Gutberlet ? first pointed out, by Kohut’s own theory, that the book is a protest against Zoroastrianism. 
To Rosenmann ® belongs the distinction of having first partially unravelled this problem of the 
agnatic marriages, while Miiller has advanced a stage nearer the true solution. The former 
scholar has demonstrated that the Talmud nowhere insists on its actual observance by any genera- 
tion except that of the wilderness wanderings, that even before the destruction of the Temple, 
A. D. 70, an annual festival on the 15th of Ab had been instituted in celebration of the abolition of 
the custom, that it had never been recognized by the Pharisaic party, and that ‘therefore in practice 
agnatic marriage was no longer known to the first pre-Christian century’, Thus also Rosenthal’s 
theory that 7odct emanated from the School of Rabbi Akiba is bereft of the support it claims from 
this quarter. In Rosenmann’s judgement the author wrote in order ‘to break a lance on behalf of 
agnatic marriage which was already in a moribund condition’. If, however, the author’s main interest, 
as seems to be the case °, was in Jewish as opposed to international marriage, and his references to 
agnatic unions were only subsidiary to that and primarily the result of his close dependence on his 
chief sources, he must have lived in an earlier period, the pre-Maccabean, when agnatic marriages 
were still to some extent in vogue even in the Diaspora, where the most pressing danger of the day 
was that of international marriage. 

With equal clearness Rosenmann® has disproved the inferences which have been drawn from 
vil. 11-13 (14) in favour of a late date.? The ceremony described in these verses differs only from 
those of the O.T. in its mention of ‘an instrument of cohabitation’. Graetz, followed by Rosenthal, 
understands this cvyypagy as the Greek equivalent to the technical m2xn2 which appears in Ay, and 
M, and which, he supposes, was first coined in the reign of Queen Salome by Simon ben Shetah 
But the m3:n3 was in existence before that time, for Simon did not invent it; he only modified the 
details of its working. To identify, however, this n21ND with the ovyypady of the present passage is 
to remove from the narrative all mention of betrothal or marriage-rite. Moreover, the usual Greek 
equivalent of Aan2 was ¢depvi} or avtipépyn which also represent 77d in LXX of Ex. 22. 15 f., the 
passage from which the Talmudic rite of the ann and its amount are derived.* The term ovyypady, 
on the contrary, is the usual equivalent of pos Sy sve or paws bw sow. Tob. vii. TI-13 (14) 
therefore casts an interesting side-light on the early forms of the procedure before it had assumed 
the stereotyped character of the Talmudic age. Here the father prepares and signs the ovyypagy ; 
in the fully developed Talmudic ceremony it should be done by the bridegroom.® Here the 
marriage is consummated the same night ; in Talmudic times a virgin could not be married until 
twelve months, and a widow till one month, after this solemn betrothal.° 

Finally the references to the dog (vi. 2 (1), xi. 5),12 the number (seven) of Sarah’s husbands, 
vi. 14 (13), vii. 1, and the statement that Noah, like Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, was a prophet and 
a ‘father’ of the nation who contracted an agnatic marriage, contribute additional evidence of the 
comparatively early origin of the book. In the Talmudic period it was prescribed that no one 
should keep a dog unless it was led by a chain ;!2 no woman might marry again whom death had 
already bereft of three husbands in succession ;1? and admiration for Noah, displayed e. g. in 
Jub., ch. xxv (where the very features of his life appear to which Zvdct alludes) 14 gave way to the 
view that Noah was saved not by his own good works—which did not exist—but by the grace of 
God." So well known and widely accepted, in later times, were these specifically Rabbinical points 
of view, that in Av. and M, the common Aramaic ancestor of which dates from this period, the dog 
was not mentioned ; in the Addition to the Midrash Tanhuma,'¢ as in the oywyy 75D,'' Sarah’s seven 
husbands were reduced to three ; and in M no reference at all was made to Noah.!* 

Is it possible to define the date more closely? Ewald” favoured 35° B.C., but a number of 


i Geiger's Zeitschrift, vol. x, p. 61f. * Das Buch Tobias, Munster, 1877, p. 47. 
® Studien zum Buche Tobit, Berlin, 1894, pp. 1-7. 
* Rosenmann, of. Clos De fe ® See ps 106. ° op. cit., pp. 15-19. 


“Even if RY were the more original text, its cal evAdynoev adrovs (vii. 12) is based on Gen. xxlv. 60, and does not 
therefore necessarily presuppose the Talmudic formula of the D°%nn n553 (Kethubhoth 8), as Rosenthal, op. cit., 


Pp. 132, note I, urges in his attempt to prove the late origin of the book. 
8 Kethubhoth io. 


° See Qiddushim 9». ° Kethubhoth 57. 1 See § 9. 
i Baba Kama 83%, cf. 69>. 8 Vebhamoth 64°, Niddah 644, 

* Cf. also Sir. xliv. 17 for an appreciation of Noah’s righteousness. 

» Sanhedrin 108*, Midrash Rabba to Genesis, § 29. *° Neub., of. cét., p. 36. 


T In N92? }%, Paris, 1866, p. 18. 


’® The author’s explanation of the term Pentecost (ii. 1, see note ad foc.) and other details all point to a com- 
paratively early date, but are quite subsidiary to the more important points already mentioned. : 
*° History of Israel, vol. v, Pp. 2009 ff. 
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considerations, more or less cogent, point to a date much closer to 170 B.C. The period subsequent 
to Alexander the Great seems to be demanded by the use of the Greek drachma, v. 15 (14), the 
Greek name of the month, ii. 12, the wide extent of the Diaspora which the author presupposes, and 
by the fact that Rages, iv. I, &c., probably the Ragha of the Avesta, was comparatively unknown 
before it was rebuilt by Seleucus Nicator, 321-281 B.C.2 The second tithe, i. 7 (still less the third 
of RY, i. 8), was still unknown to the Chronicler (c. 300 B.C.), though it appears in Jubilees and in 
the LXX of Deut. If the author wrote in Egypt, his enthusiastic description of Tobit’s marriage to 
the beautiful Jewess, his relative Sarah, is probably an attempt to substitute a more edifying story 
for the scandal, still fresh in his own and his readers’ minds, of that apostate descendant of another 
Tobias, Joseph the notorious tax-collector.? This did not take place before 230 B.C.* Further, the 
author's affinities—in thought and point of view—with Sirach certainly lead one to suppose that they 
belonged to the same tendency and type of thought within the pre-Maccabean period. Unfortunately 
they are far from being sufficiently close, immediate or numerous as to warrant the assumption that 
either writer was dependent on the other.® 


To sum up, Zod7t was written at the very earliest, c. 350 B.C.; at the latest, c. 170 B.C., probably 
much nearer the latter than the former date.® 


§ 7.. PLACE OF COMPOSITION AND PURPOSE. 


The nameless author of 7odz¢ was not a Palestinian Jew.7?. The characters of his book, as well 
as the geographical setting, belong to the Diaspora; his readers are in exile (xiii. 3), and he counts 
himself among them (xiii. 6), while distance lends enchantment to Jerusalem, the goal of all his hopes 
(i. 4-9, xiii. 7-18). Moreover, his staunch adhesion to Judaism is accompanied by a belief in demons 
and magic, side by side with a breadth of culture and a liberal outlook on life unequalled by any 
Palestinian writer whose work has survived. The widespread use of the Greek Verss., the scarcity 
and comparative lateness of the oriental Verss., and the almost complete ignorance of the book in the 
Syrian Church, do not favour theories such as Ewald’s of the Far East, Kohut’s of Persia, or Vetter’s 
of Assyria or Babylonia, or Professor J. H. Moulton’s of Media. The internal evidence is in fact 
antagonistic to any such hypothesis. Such surmises are, at the outset, negatived by the author’s 
ignorance of Eastern geography and his acceptance of the ordinary standards of Greek and Roman 
geographies. That the Tigris flowed between Nineveh and Media was an idea common among the 
Greeks; that Ecbatana was situated in a plain was a constant Western fallacy, and is repeated 
in Diod. ii. 13. 6 in a passage dependent on Ctesias.® 

The hypothesis that Egypt was the place of composition alone serves to explain all the phenomena, 
and, at the same time, raises no additional difficulties, and encounters no legitimate objections on 
the part of the upholders of the Palestinian or Eastern origin of the work. This happy solution 
of the problem was first stated by Néldeke, and has been accepted by Lohr, W. R. Smith, Andre, 
and others. It has lately received additional support from the discovery of the actual sources 
upon which the author depended for the plot, outline, literary allusions, and the non-Jewish 
stratum of his religious and speculative materials. Only Egyptian Jews could need an antidote 
to the Zractate of Khons. No trace can be found in Palestinian literature of any acquaintance 
with the Fadle of the Grateful Dead. Only in Egypt, so far as is known, did either Jews or 
pagans read Ahikar’s fortunes at the Assyrian court 2 exactly the chronological order in which they 


1 Vendidad, i. 16; Yasna, xix. 18; cf. Marquardt, Evansahr, pp. 122 ff. 

2 Strabo, 524 C. 

$ Josephus, Anfig. xii. 4.6. Joseph had sought a /iazson with a dancing-girl of the Egyptian Court and had only 
been saved from it by the crafty action of his brother Solymius, who substituted his own daughter. Possibly a covert 
reference to him is to be found in v. 14, ‘Semelias the great.’ 

4 The date cannot be fixed definitely and many of the details are fictitious and self-contradictory, see Bevan, Zhe 
House of Seleucus, vol. ii, p. 168, note 1; Schiirer, G/V, fourth edition, i. 183, 195 f.; ii. 99 f. To his credit, Joseph, 
too drunk at first to notice the deception, afterwards became attached to his niece, and a son, Hyrcanus, was born 
of the agnatic marriage. 

5 $ 8, iv. 

6 Since the foregoing was written, Professor J. H. Moulton has very kindly pointed out to me that the com- 
paratively early date for which I have argued is supported by the fact that, while the book reflects many of the most 
significant points of ancient Magianism, z¢ betrays no knowledge of the newer Zoroastrianism, much less of the still 
later fusion of those two mighty currents of Persian thought. The importance of this significant argument, for which 
I am entirely indebted to him, is self-evident in the light of the new and fuller information about Zoroastrianism 
contained in his Wibsert Lectures (see § 8, v, below). : 

7 Miiller, in spite of his theory that between the present Jewish work of Tobit and the ultimate sources stands 
a pagan Tobit, holds the view that the Jewish author or redactor lived in Palestine. How the Jewish writer living in 
Palestine could obtain the pagan original or, if it was well known in Palestine, dared to adapt it, retain the pagan title 
and yet publish it as a genuine autobiography of a seventh-century sazz¢, Miiller does not explain. 

8 Even RY still insists that Rages was near Ecbatana. 
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appear in 7Zodit.1_ The author’s environment in Egypt fostered Magian presuppositions? and 
allusions which would be incredible in an author writing in an eastern land such as Persia or Media, 
where Semitic and Iranian elements first met in deadly antagonism,’ and highly improbable in 
Palestine. It was in Egypt, too, that the Jews especially indulged in demonological speculations 
and practices.“ Moreover, while the fish, vi. 2 (1)-9 (8), primarily mythological and probably 
inspired by the details of The Grateful Dead, symbolizes® the pagan empire endeavouring to seize 
what portions it could of the pious Diaspora, the fact, on the other hand, that its inner organs are 
subsequently employed for medicinal and magical purposes suggests that the author, perhaps 
unconsciously, identified it with the crocodile of the Nile, on the banks of which he lived. ‘This 
conjecture is raised almost to certainty when we read in Kazwini i. 132 that the smell of the smoke 
of a crocodile’s liver cures epilepsy, and that its dung and gall cure leucoma, which was the cause 
of Tobit’s blindness.° Very similar statements as to the medicinal virtues of the crocodile occur in 
Greek and Latin writers. Again, the binding of Asmodeus in Upper Egypt, though mythological 
in its origin (viii. 3, cf. ote ad loc.), expresses the author’s conviction that Egypt, where he was 
compelled to live in exile, was the veritable dumping-ground of wickedness and sin, exactly as 
Zechariah regarded Babylon, the land of exile he knew best, whence some of his hearers had just 
returned and where exiles still lived, as the goal of the flying Ephah, wherein Wickedness was 
imprisoned, Zech. v. 5-11. Consequently our author excludes all unnecessary references to the 
specifically Egyptian life around him.?. His heroes are made to live out their lives in that distant 
part of the Diaspora, where Ahikar, like Nehemiah, had held important positions at court. The 
rustic simplicity and idyllic life of the patriarchs® fill in the details of the pictures. This, too, is 
the motive for the author’s careful substitution of Elymais in ii. 10 for Egypt, which appears in 
Ahikar as the country whither the sage journeyed to demonstrate his wisdom; he felt that Ahikar 
was too good and noble a Jew ever to have been domiciled in Egypt or compelled to participate in 
the deliberations of the Egyptian court.® 

The writer does not, however, forget the practical needs of his readers. The present book, as 
already pointed out, was a reply to the tractate of the priests of Khons, and was designed to 
dissuade his co-religionists from apostasy, and convert if possible any pagan who might read it. 
It is still more pointed in its warning against marriages with non-Jews, and incidentally condemns © 
imitation of the immorality and apostasy of Joseph, the son of another Tobias, an allusion not 
without point in Egypt, where the scandal had occurred. While the major portion of the Jews 
in Egypt were probably never deeply influenced by Greek Philosophy, and many of them remained 
unaffected by the rising tide of Hellenism,’ the writer, aware of these nascent dangers, makes the 
pertinent and emphatic statement of iv. 19. 

Lastly, our hypothesis illustrates and gives point to the author’s position with regard to 
sacrificial and legalistic religion. The fortunes and religious life of the Jewish exiles in Egypt were 


MCLeperor. ? Cf. p. 193 £. 

* The hypothesis of Media as the writer’s home is, however, mest unlikely on other and independent grounds, 
It involves the following highly improbable suppositions: (i) that our author was a descendant of such of the 
ten tribes as were deported to Media in 722 B.C. (see 2 Kings xvii. 6); (ii) that the tribe or family to which 
our author belonged not only preserved the purer religion of Jahveh, but also by some inexplicable means advanced 
from that comparatively undeveloped faith to the fuller and richer Judaism of the early post-exilic period (see § Io) 
along the lines laid down by Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and Deutero-Isaiah, and even knew almost immediately and accepted 
unreservedly the xewly-introduced Law Code of Ezra as well as the presupposition of Jerusalem's unique sanctity, of 
which his forefathers had naturally known nothing: (iii) that the book, when written, by some equally inexplicable 
means not only found its way to Jerusalem in the pre-Christian period, but was received with applause by the 
confessedly narrow-minded religious leaders of the post-exilic community ! 

* See Deissmann, Light from the Ancient East, second edition, 1911, pp. 306 ff. 

° This symbolism need not have been based on that of the whale (= the Babylonian Empire) in Jonah, but may 
like Jonah, have originated through an allegorical treatment of Jer. li. 34-6. é : 

5 W. R. Smith, art. ‘Tobit’, in Ency. Brit’. 

Ais Maspero and Spiegelberg (see Budde, Das Hohelied, p. xvi f.) have shown the application of the term szsfer to 
a wife (Tobit v. 21 (20); vii. 15 (16); viii. 4,7) was common in the old Egyptian songs. Our author however, had 
no need to avoid the term on account of its Egyptian associations as it was also genuinely Hebrew : see Gen Xx. 12; 
Song of Songs iv. 9, Io, 12. ae 

8 See p. 192, footnote 7. 

® Or possibly in the version of Ahikar in use among his co-religionists in Egypt this motive had already eliminated 
the reference to Egypt. It is, therefore, probably more than a mere coincidence that, as Sachau (op. c7t., p. xxii) points 
out, in the Aramaic papyri, which retail the history of Ahikar, ‘there is no trace of the Egyptian episode’ But see 
Ed. evn Der Raa ae Elephantine, 1912, pp. 110f. ; 

* Miller (of. cz¢., pp. 23 f.), however, seems to deny even the possibility of a single Jew resi in Eg i 
unaffected by Hellenism in the pre-Maccabean period, the sole but ‘abaya? ee in hs hoe eee 
Yobit’s composition in Egypt! And yet he himself (p. 20) sees in iv. 19 so clear and definite a refutation ‘of the 
well-known pre-Maccabean efforts in the direction of Hellenism and culture’ as to be able to use and quite rightl 
this as an argument in favour of a pre-Maccabean date for the book! ‘ Ape 
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till lately almost unknown to us. But from the papyri we now know, for instance, that, even 
before the Exile, Jews had migrated to Egypt, become mercenaries in the Egyptian army, and 
formed a colony as a permanent garrison at Yeb, where they built a temple to Jahveh; that this 
temple survived the destruction of the Egyptian ones by Cambyses, but towards the close of 
the fifth century B.C. was destroyed at the instigation of the priests of Chnum, the ram-headed god 
of the island; and that an appeal was made to Bagoas, the governor of Judaea. It is not clear 
however, whether the temple was rebuilt or not. But two important inferences in connexion with 
the religious evolution of the Jews in Egypt at the time of this catastrophe seem to Sachau to be 
justified! On the one hand, neither Monotheism nor the Law had there undergone the full 
development which had resulted from Ezra’s establishment of Judaism and the Law some few years 
before at Jerusalem. On the other hand, even before the catastrophe, reforms in the interests of 
Judaism, as established at Jerusalem by the priestly school, may have been initiated at Yeb by a 
party powerful enough at any rate to enforce the principle, if not the details, of the High-priesthood 
and the imposition of a tax of two shekels of silver in imitation of Ezra and Nehemiah’s innovation.” 
If it had been possible for his book to have been written so early, and if he had modelled his 
work on some tractate of Chnum instead of Khons, our author might well have been one of these 
pioneers of progressive, and therefore living, though legal, religion in Egypt. But teaching such 
as our author’s with regard to the duty of Egyptian Jews to the Law and the temple must have 
been needed still more in later days in that part of the Diaspora. A need of that kind must 
necessarily have produced efforts like the present one to inculcate such principles This explains 
the purity of his moral outlook, the true spirituality of his religion, and the depth and reality 
of his adhesion to the Law. His struggle in Egypt for religious expansion and broad-minded 
progressiveness, hand in hand with its practical application for the actual lives of his co-religionists, 
antedated a somewhat different fight in Palestine by only a few years. Because our author’s was 
less sharp than the latter, it left him without much of the rich theology the Hasidim’s plight 
evoked. But, because its objective was primarily the establishment of a progressive Judaism and 
only secondarily the preservation of religion against pagan encroachments and was still less in 
opposition to a Hellenizing liberalism, it left him fortunately without the Hasidim’s narrow 
bigotry. 
§ 8. SOURCES. 


Popular religious and magical speculations, current mythology and demonology, ethical and 
moral maxims of his day, traditional folklore and romantic legend, all contributed their quota to 
the education of the author. They widened his outlook on life without vitiating the spirituality 
of his religion or the reality of his adhesion to Judaism. They endowed him with the culture 
necessary to a writer whose appeal was probably directed to the educated pagan as well as the 
enlightened Jew of the Diaspora in its early days. They did this without loosening his grip on his 
own countrymen’s practical difficulties of everyday life, and without stultifying the real usefulness 
of his literary work with the veneer of a superficial philosophy.’ But to the following four sources— 
partly literary, partly oral—he was especially indebted in writing the present work. 


i. Lhe Tractate of Khons. 


A copy of this tractate, designed for the propagation ® of the cult of the Egyptian God 
Khons of Thebes, has been preserved on the Bentres Stele, which dates from about 5o0o B.C. In 
a town called Behin (= Ecbatana?) there lived a princess possessed by a demon. ‘Khons, the 
beautifully resting one’, the God of Thebes, despatched ‘ Khons, the executor of plans’, to her 
assistance; the demon was expelled and the princess was healed. It is probable that, conscious of 
the baneful tendency of this and similar propaganda of Egyptian paganism to encourage apostasy 


1 The line of argument pursued above is, of course, quite independent of Sayce’s deductions (‘ The Jews and their 


Temple in Elephantine’) in the Lxfoszior, Nov., 1911. ; : ; : 
2 A long tax list containing more than a hundred names survives, while the personal names in the papyri belong 


on the whole to the type in vogue at Jerusalem in the later period. _ } ; 
3 His high ideals for reunion with Jerusalem were In turn destined to receive a set-back, when in the time of 


Antiochus V Eupator (164-162 B.C.), Onias 1V went to Egypt and established the temple at Leontopolis ‘in the province 
of Heliopolis’ (Josephus, Avz. xil. 9. 7 ; xiii. 3. 2, and 10. 4; xx. 10; Bell. Iud. i. 1. 13 vil. 10. a) 

4 This would naturally commend the book to the notice of the authorities at Jerusalem. Moreover, the fact that 
the book is also an abridgement of the main features of Ahikar’s history and maxims would win for it an enthusiastic, 
unanimous, and early reception in Palestine. Thus its wide acceptance there and elsewhere cannot be adduced as an 
objection to the hypothesis of its composition in Egypt. 


5 See p. 186. 
6 Naville, The Old Egyptian Faith, 1909, p. 257, terms it ‘a puff advertisement for the God Khons’. On Khons, 


or Chunsu, see further, Wiedemann, art. ‘ Religion of roe ’, in HDB, Extra vol., p. 185. 
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among his fellow exiles in Egypt, our author conceived the idea of writing a rival tractate to 
illustrate Jahveh’s sole sovereignty over supernatural as well as human beings, and His ability to 
protect and assist in dangers, sickness, and exile all who fulfilled his moral and ceremonial require- 
ments. H. Schneider! has endeavoured to prove that Yodit is a direct ‘remodelling’ of this 
tractate. The author seems at least dependent upon it for one place-name and for the ideas of 
demon-possession, supernatural assistance sent from afar to relieve the maiden of high position, the 
father’s unwillingness to allow the instruments of his daughter’s deliverance to depart from his roof, 
his loading them with riches, if not also for the mention of Egypt in connexion with the expulsion 
of the demon. Such borrowing from a pagan source, with a view to disprove a pagan god's 
pretensions by ascribing his attributes and work to Jahveh, is more than paralleled among the Jews 
in Babylon, e.g. by P’s use of the Babylonian Tablets of Creation in praise of Marduk in order to 
work up their contents into a dogmatic statement of Monotheism, of Jahveh’s creation of the world, 
and of the duty of Sabbath observance in Gen. i-ii. 4%. But our author’s work is more complex 
than the 7ractate of Khons in the weaving and working out of its plot, and richer in details, white 
he abandoned many of the detailed characteristics? of the Egyptian story in favour of other sources 
equally well known to pagan and Jew, but less subversive of the Jewish Faith. 


ii. The fable of the Grateful Dead. 


It was more probably this cycle of stories—either written or oral—which provided the author 
with the major portion of the general outline of his story, infused the romantic interest, and furnished 
several of the most exciting crises in the plot—a fact denied by only a very few scholars.’ The 
corpse of a debtor, the outline of the fable runs, was rescued from his murderers and buried at great 
personal self-sacrifice by a traveller or itinerant merchant, whom the dead man’s spirit, appearing 
in human form, afterwards delivered from mortal peril, bestowing on him a bride and rescuing him 
from death by drowning; the supernatural being only revealed his own identity at the end of the 
series of adventures to the surprise alike of the merchant and of the reader. Such legends might 
well be as widespread in antiquity as at the present day and would be speedily assimilated and 
conformed by the Jews to their own peculiar religious and aesthetic tendencies: finally only an 
artistic mind such as our author’s would be required to transform one or more of these fables into 
the Apocryphal story of Tobit. Simrock in his collection of seventeen variants of the fable,* was 
the first to point out their importance in relation to Zodz¢t. Mostly indigenous in their present 
form to Germany, they have parallels in Holland, France, and Italy. Andersen’s Rezsercamarad 
witnesses to the existence in Denmark of a recension closely akin to No. Io in Simrock, while 
Cicero, De Divinatione, i. 27, proves that the kernel of the fable was already in existence in his day. 
Further parallels are given by Benfey in Pamtschatantra and Pfeiffer’s Germania xii. Considerably 
closer parallels to Zodc¢t appear in the Armenian ® and Russian © forms of the fable. 

Though the parallels are numerous, there are a number of significant differences both in 
outline and detail. The pertinent question is therefore raised by Schurer’ as to whether, quite 
apart from the uncertainty as to the antiquity of the fable, these differences are so vital as to make 
the hypothesis of our author’s dependence on the fable improbable. 

In the first place, however, it is likely that the primitive story from which all the modern 
forms of it are ex hypothesi derived, underwent considerable changes in outline as well as in detail 
between the date of our author’s use of it and the moment when these modern variants branched 
off from the main stock. Fortunately Simrock’s seventeen versions, though they all assumed their 
present literary form in one country and at the same time, themselves provide an excellent example 
of this peculiar adaptability of the fable to transformations and modifications.§ 

Secondly, not a few of the important traits peculiar to 7odz¢ and contradictory of all the extant 
forms of the fable, are explicable as deliberate modifications by the author of Yodc¢ in conscious 
deference to his own aesthetic tendencies, his Jewish prejudices, his readers’ edification, or his 
desire at the moment to utilize some other source or copy some other pattern.° 


? Kultur und Denken der Babylonier und Juden, Leipzig, 1910, pp. 638 f. 
: See Maule: cesaion op. cit., pp. 249-58. 
e.g. Preiss, T, 1885, pp. 24-51 (in reply to Linschmann) ; Geiger, Katholik, 1904, vol. i, pp. 367-77 (in r 

to Plath), but accepted e.g. by Sepp., Kzvchliche heformentwirfe, ie pp. 27-45, and CHE 
1876, pp. 678-89 ; Linschmann, 24 7, 1882, pp. 359-62; Cosquin, Revue Bibligue, 1899, pp. 513-20 ; Plath, 7h. Stud. 
und Krit., 1901, pp. 402-14 (especially valuable) ; Joh. Miiller, Bechefte zur ZA TW, xiii, 1908, pp. 2-10. 

* Published under the title Der gute Gerhard und die dankbaren Toten, Bonn, 1856. 

° Printed in Haxthausen’s 7ranskaukasia, 1856, i, pp. 333 f., reprinted in Pfeiffer’s Germania. iii, 18 58, pp. 202 f. 
by Kohler. ; : ‘ 

6 Schiefner, Orient und Occident, ii, 1864, pp. 174 f. a 4 iil 

® See Plath, of. cz¢., pp. 404-6. ae PERO OLY 1002 aa 

* The various differences are minutely traced to these causes by Plath, of. cé¢., pp. 4c¢8-14. 
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iii. Lhe story and wisdom of Ahikar.' 


A. Antiquity of Alikar.—G. Hoffmann? was the first scholar to point out the striking resem- 
blances between this work and our book. To-day its value as a primary source of a portion at 
least of Tobit, as well as the multiplicity of problems it raises on its own account and in relation to 
the Jewish colony at Yeb, is generally recognized. Still read in the Arabian Nights and Aesop's 
Fables, it was widespread in the ancient world. Quite apart from the numerous versions which 
survive, it has left an indelible impression on the literature and thought of the past. It was well 
known to the Greeks and Romans, and it has been argued that this is proved apart from its appear- 
ance in Aesop's Fables, by numerous parallels in the fragments of Menander,? S. Clement of 
Alexandria’s. reference * to its alleged use by Democritus,® as well as by the statement of Diogenes 
Laertius (v. 30) that Theophrastes (371-264 B.C.) composed a work entitled ’Axixapos, and the 
allusion of Strabo ® to Ayaixapos. The use of Ahikar is unmistakable in the Qoran.?’ The Talmud’ 
is not entirely free from its influence, and some Christian writers knew it at second hand.? At the 
beginning of the Christian era Ahikar was still somewhat popular in Palestine: this much is clear 
from the New Testament.!° It is consequently by no means surprising that certain of the latter 
parts of the Old Testament itself are to some extent dependent upon Ahikar. Dr, Rendel Harris 
points out the parallels in thought and language between Ahikar, e.g. in Ps. cxli. 4, 5, 10 (in both 
the Massoretic text and the LXX), in Dan. ii. 2, 11; iv. 10; v.7, 16. Inthe case of Sirach, 
with which Tobit is intimately connected in sentiments and date (see iv. below), the dependence on 
Ahikar is beyond dispute.1! Thus before the beginning of the second century B.C.—how much 
earlier we cannot tell—Ahikar must have been reverenced in Palestine, and even regarded there 
as sacred if not actually inspired, and its vogue had declined considerably before New Testament 
times on account of its partial incorporation in Tobit. In Egypt, however, we have contemporary 
evidence from the Elephantine papyri!® that between the fifth and sixth centuries B.C. the Jewish 
community there read, in Aramaic, some portions at least both of the history (see p. 186, foot-note g) 
and of the parables and fables. Consequently Hoffmann’s supposition that an author later than 
Tobit wrote the legend to explain the references to Ahikar in Tobit, and Mr. E. H. Dillon’s that 


1 For the Greek, Armenian, Syriac, and Arabic texts, and an English translation of these, and of Jagi¢’s German 
rendering of the Slavonic, with an Introduction (including an examination of the relation of Tobit to Aktkar), see (in 
addition to vol. ii of this work) Zhe Story of Ahikar, Cambridge, 1898, by F. C. Conybeare, J. Rendel Harris, and 
Agnes Smith Lewis. More recent works are: Alter und Herkunft des Achikar-Romans und sein Verhiltnis zu Aesop, 
by Rudolph Smend, being the second part of Bethefte zur ZATW, xiii, 1908; and Histoire et Sagesse d@’ Ahikar 
Ll’ Assyrien, 1909, by F. Nau, containing a full history of the criticism of Ahikar, an up-to-date bibliography (especially 
with regard to works on the Syriac, Ethiopic, Slavonic, Roumanian, and Greek versions), with indispensable concor- 
dances of the relative order of the sayings and proverbs in the various versions ; Benfey, in Aws/and, 1859, pp. 457 ff., 
511 ff., demonstrated the existence of the legend among the Hindus. For further articles and works see below. 

2 Athandlungen fiir Kunde des Morgentands, vol. viii, 1880, p. 182 f. 3 Nau, of. cit., pp. 41-6. 

* Stromata, i. 15, in Migne, p. 772; see H. Diels, Hragmente der Vorsokratiker, p. 439. 

5 Rendel Harris, in vol. ii Story of Ahikar, Introd. § 3 a; Nau, of. cit., pp. 35-41. Sachau, however, confesses 
himself unable to find any connexion between the proverbs of Ahikar and those of Democritus, whether Democritus 
or a pseudo-Democritus, and attaches but little importance to the evidence quoted above. — sdk 

® XVI. ii. 39. The pertinence of this allusion remains unaffected whether mapa 5¢ trois Booropyvots Is understood 
with Reinach (Kevue des Etudes juives, xxxviii, 1899, pp. 1-13) as pointing to Borsippa in Babylonia, or with Halévy 
(Revue Sémitigue, 1900, p. 44) to Bostra in Syria. ‘ - 

7 Especially in the 31st Sura entitled ZoZman, Rendel Harris, of. c77., Ixxiif. Nau, of. cit., pp. 68-70. 

8 Nau, of. cit. pp. 66f.; cf. L. Ginzburg, art. ‘ Ahikar’, in Jewish Ency., vol. i, p, 289. | 

® e.g, S. Clement of Alexandria (referred to above). For Origen see Rendel Harris in Zhe Story of Ahikar, 
Cambridge, 1898, p. xliv. be , . . hee 

10 While Vetter, Ginzburg, and Nau, in opposition to Dr. Harris and Halévy, may possibly seek unduly to minimize 
Ahikar’s influence upon the New Testament, the extent of the latter’s immediate dependence upon the former is 
certainly exaggerated if passages such as Matt. ili. 10 (Luke iil. 9); Luke vii. 39; 1 Cor. i. 27, v.11; 2 Tim. iv. 17 be 
included. It may be presumptuous to inquire whether it was the History of Ahikar or Tobit’s reference to Ahikar 
which was present to the mind of our Lord when he uttered the parable of the Wicked Servant recorded in Q 
(especially Matt. xxiv. 48-51; Luke xii. 14, 15), and whether the Wisdom of Ahikar is the background of the parable 
of the Barren Fig-tree (Luke xiii. 6-9). The details, or at least the literary presentation, of the death of Judas may 
have been influenced quite as much by the book of Tobit as by the Story of Ahikar. The latter certainly moulded the 
thought of 2 Pet. ii. 22, But, in view of the extent of the evidence—afforded especially by the papyri and Sirach—of 
the popularity of Ahikar in early post-exilic days as compared with the paucity of definite evidence for its use the 
nearer the Christian era is approached, it may not be too bold to assume that Ahikar’s vogue had at least taken ee 
place to Tobit before New Testament times (see p. 198 f.). This is not without importance in connexion with the 
questions of the date of the book, the integrity of the text, and the priority Or KES. ‘3 43 on 

Bra ahi Gal Oy SO, SRS IE PE 14, 245 vil. 255 Ate 8; ix. 8f, 14}; xix. 26f.; xxii. 26f.; xxvil. 17, 28% 

: - xli. 16, 27; xlii. 1, all demand careful examination in this connexion. 
ae wf ae Edaard Sachau, Aramiische Papyrus und Ostraka aus Elephantine, 1911, Tafel, 40-50, and Arthur 
Ungnad, Aramiische Papyrus aus Elephantine, 1911, pp: sare 
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Ahikar, though earlier than Tobit, was only composed in the third century B. C., are Sinally* dis- 
proved. The interpolatory hypotheses (see § 9) are seen to be almost as unjustified as Ginzburg’s 
scepticism as to the identity of the Ahikar of Tobit with the Ahikar of this legend or Plath’s 
doubts (of. ciz., p. 391) as to whether our author had written or only oral acquaintance with Ahikar. 

The further problems of Ahikar’s exact date and place of composition concern us in so far 
as it is of interest to discover whether or not this source of Tobit was written in some non-Semitic 
language and by an author of non-Jewish nationality and religion. The fact that the Assyrian 
kings are alluded to by name but in a somewhat impersonal and general manner, as well as the 
absence of all indications that the Assyrian empire was still in existence, points to a date of 
composition subsequent to 608 B.c. The proper names, on the other hand—even to some extent 
those in the latest forms of Ahikar—preserve their genuine Assyrian form to a greater extent than 
the same and similar words have done within the Old Testament Canon. The author is acquainted 
with official titles (e.g. 8’, NM)3), which might have been no longer understood if the Assyrian 
empire had long since passed away, while the Persian names, even in the later strata, are very few. 
Still it is probable that even if the name Ahikar is a very ancient Babylonian one,® an author writ- 
ing under Cyrus would borrow the name of a person famous for wisdom in the ancient days of 
Babylon. These considerations lead Sachau to suppose that it cannot have been composed earlier 
than the last decades of the Babylonian empire, and finally he decides that ‘in its present form 
the book of Ahikar may have been composed somewhere between 550-450 B.C.’.4 Its 
author would therefore be a contemporary of Deutero-Isaiah and Jonah. Though Halévy and 
Dr. Rendel Harris have endeavoured to show that on internal grounds the hypothesis of a 
Babylonian and pagan original cannot be maintained, in Bousset’s judgement ‘there can scarcely 
be any doubt as to the legend being heathen in origin’. Sachau finds nothing specifically Hebrezw 
in the book of Ahikar and surmises ‘ that such a work, possibly resting on a more ancient Babylonian 
pattern, might perhaps have arisen in the circle of the priests of Nebo’, a cult which ‘was one of 
the most extensive in those days’ (of. cz, p. xxiii). Reinach, too, urged that the original author 
was a pagan, and the work, which was polytheistic ° with a mythological sotzf," was translated and 
expurgated theologically and ethically by the Jews before our author’s use of it. Nor is it quite 
improbable that a polytheistic work of this kind composed in Babylon would so quickly find its 
way to Egypt and having so quickly lost its polytheistic tendency, become a sacred book of the 
Jews at Yeb. Thus the papyri may fail both to favour and to disprove the hypothesis of a Jewish 
not a pagan author. The fact that they are written in Aramaic equally fails to solve the problem 
of the rival claims of Hebrew and Aramaic to be the language of the original work. 

B. Alleged divergence in detail—The Aramaic papyri of Ahikar, in addition to the un- 
deniably complete proof they afford of the use of Ahikar among the Jews prior to the composi- 
tion of Tobit, are equally useful in removing at least one of the alleged differences between the 
references to Ahikar in Tobit and the history of Ahikar as it was formerly known to us only from 


+ The weakness of Hoffmann’s position was pointed out by G. Bickell in the Azhenaeum, ii, 1890, p. 170. The 
priority of the composition of Ahikar to that of Tobit has also been maintained by Bruno Meissner (so far only as the 
end of the history is concerned) in Zeztschr. d. Morgenl. Gesellschaft, x\viii, 1894, pp. 171-97; by M. Lidzbarski (in 
reply to certain statements by Meissner) in the same magazine, pp. 671-5; by E. J. Dillon in the Contemporary 
Review, March, 1898, pp. 362-86; by E. Cosquin, Revue Bzbligue, viii, 1899, p. 30ff.; Th. Reinach, Revue des 
Etudes Juives, Xxxvili, 1899, pp. 1-13; J. Halévy, Revue Sémitigue, 1900, p. 23; by M. Plath in the 7% heologische 
Studien und Kritiken, Gotha, 1901, pp. 377-414, as well as by Rendel Harris, of. cz¢., and in ‘The Double Text of 
Tobit’ in the American Journal of Theology, ii, pp. 541-54. 

* Nau (of. céz., p. 35) stands practically alone in his belief in the genuineness and authenticity of Azz£ar, though 
he admits that the story has undergone several redactions. ' a 

* Ungnad and Ed. Meyer (Der Papyrusfund von Elephantine, 1912, p. 109) regard it as an Assyrio-Babylonian 
name Afi jakar, ‘the brother is dear’, probably to be vocalized “PIS in ancient Aramaic. In Sachav’s estimation, 
too, the name Ahikar is Babylonian and belongs to a much more ancient period of Babylonian history than that of the 
later Babylonian or Persian empire (of. cé¢., p. xxiii), If it was pronounced Ahikar, it would be interpreted in 


. 2 9 ° 
Syriac rh. / ip ‘brother of honour’ (of. cét., p. 148). It ‘belongs to the numerous western Semitic names which 
the Amorites of the First Dynasty of Babylon brought to Babylonia, and at this time is quite frequent’, Ed. Meyer. 
Der Papyrusfund von Elephantine, 1912, p. 119. 

* op. cit., p. xxii; cf. Ed, Meyer, of. czt., p. 107. 
_ _° Die Religion des Judentums, second edition, 1906, p. 565. Cf. the same writer in Beitrige zur Achikarlegende 
in ZATW, 1905, pp. 180-93. 3 

° e.g. in the Armenian version Ahikar’s prayer is addressed to the gods Bel¥im, Simil, and Samin. The various 
adaptations, versions, and MSS. naturally differ very considerably in details, and even in more important features of 
the legend. For example, the MS. B of the Syriac gives two invocations, one to the idols and one to the true God, 
whereas L and C record only the latter, and the Armenian version, with its usual retention of the earlier form of the 
legend, only the former. 

* Ahikar in the Armenian employs magic and astrology and has sixty wives and sixty palaces i 

_ ans ‘ astro and s corresponding t 
the sixty solar houses and the sixty degrees of the primitive division of the celestial Shenae i Bias 
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the MSS. of the various versions. In the latter Ahikar lives in the reign of Sennaherib, who is 
represented as the son and successor of Esarhaddon, whereas in Tobit the inverse and correct 
order appears and the accuracy of R$is incidentally vindicated. Schiirer! has already pointed 
out that in the papyri? we read ‘the history of Ahikar under Sennaherib and Esarhaddon in this 
correct sequence, not the reverse as in our MSS.’ of Ahikar. The papyri, moreover, present in 
general an earlier form of the text than even those versions and redactions of Ahikar in which the 
hero is an idolater and only worships the true God when the idols fail to hear him. Still the 
presentation of Ahikar in our book as a Jew and a nephew of Tobit, may be due to our author’s 
desire to enhance the fame of Tobit by making so famous a man his relative (Smend, p. 63). The 
same motive probably dictated the description of Ahikar as a friend and benefactor of Tobit, 
though in his own legend Ahikar appears simply as a shrewd man. In Ahikar the hero is delivered 
from prison because he is righteous ; in Tobit because he has done alms (Tobit xiv. 10). Doubtless, 
even if Dr. Rendel Harris's arguments® with regard to the Syriac in this connexion do not 
entirely commend themselves to all scholars, the transition from the idea of righteousness to that 
of almsgiving was easy if not unconscious in view of the widespread expression of the two ideas by 
one Hebrew word (Ap7¥) at the time when Tobit was written.4 For the true explanation of the 
transformation of Ahikar’s journey to Egypt into one to Elymais (Tobit ii. 10) see p. 186 and note 
ad loc. 

C. Extent of dependence —(1) He borrowed directly from the history of Ahikar ini. 21 f.; ii. 10; 
xi. 18; xiv. 10. 15.5 The principal textual divergences and corruptions in the tradition of the 
proper names are referred to elsewhere (see notes ad Joc). Nau (of. cit. p. 11) gives the following 
table of consanguinity as that presupposed by these references. 





TOBIEL 
| 
| [ 
Anaél Tobit = Anne 
| 
| | Tobias 
Ahikar = Esfagni Ahikar’s sister 
| 
Nadan Nabouzardan. 


In iv. Io ‘suffereth not to come into darkness’ is a pertinent reference to Ahikar’s unhappy 
plight in prison and Nadan’s ultimate fate mentioned more clearly in xiv. 10; it is still more 
generalized in Sir. xxix. 12. Especially noteworthy is the juxtaposition of the terms Assyria and 
Nineveh in the earliest recension of Tobit in xiv. 4 as well as in xiv. 15, proving conclusively the 
immediate dependence of Tobit upon the legend of Ahikar where this curious double description of 
the empire is used.6 It would appear that the legend lay before him in a written form. 

(2) The legend of Ahikar seems to have supplied our author with several literary and structural 
models. With the title i. 1. cf. the Syriac C ‘I write the proverbs, to wit, the story of Ahikar’ 
and the Armenian ‘the maxims and wisdom of Khikar’. As far as iii. 6" our author followed the 
example set him by Ahikar of representing the hero as recounting his own history. Tobit, too, 
like Ahikar, gives a brief summary of his previous fortunes (i. 3 ff.). _Moreover, in addressing two 
series of exhortations to his son (iv. 3 ff., xiv. 3 ff.) and two prayers to God (iii. 2 ff., xiii) he is surely 
imitating the legend of Ahikar, which, though the details are different, is constructed according to 
this plan. 

ee Our author has assimilated a not inconsiderable amount of Ahikar’s parenetic sections. 
The prologue (Tobit iv. 5) and the epilogue (iv. 19) to the ‘ teaching ’ of Tobit find their prototype 
in the prologue in the Syriac to Ahikar’s teaching: ‘My son, listen to my speech, follow my opinion, 
and keep my words in remembrance’, and in the Arabic, ‘O my son, hear my speech and follow 
my advice and remember what I say’, and in the epilogue to the same in the Armenian, ‘Son, 
receive into thy mind my precepts, and forget them not’. As iv. 12 finds a place within s/zs 


1 G/JV, fourth edition, 1909, vol. iii, p. 253. , ‘ : 

2 e.g, Papyrus 49, Tafel 4o, lines 3-5, 15; Papyrus 50, line 11, in Sachau, of. cz¢. 

3 Camb. ed., pp. xlviii-l, Ixxxii-Ixxxvi. Cf. Nau, of. cit., p. 59, footnote 2. : 

4 See Rendel Harris, of. cit., xlix f.; AF Th., p. 548; cf. the various readings in Matt. vi. 1, and the modern 
charity as opposed to the original meaning of cavztas. 

ae g. jh oyeae text on pp. 58, 67 (47s), 69 (225), &c., of the Camb. ed. 

6 e.g, in Syriac text on pp. 58, 67 (425), 69 (d¢s), &c., of the Camb. ed. 

7 Where he was compelled to abandon the direct narration, see p. 195. 
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‘teaching’, so the same thought appears in the same discourse of Ahikar.’ With iv. 15 cf. 
App. ii. 198 ; with iv. 18 cf. Camb. ed., p. 61, No. 12 (iii. 16 in Nau). In the case of several other 
verses in ch. iv a less verbal dependence on Ahikar can be established as the latter appears, for 
instance, on pp. 60-6 of the Cambridge Ahikar. With 14b, 16,18 cf. Nos. 9, 11, 12, 43, 733 with 
15 cf. Nos. 20, 39, 60. Moreover, wuzless immediate dependence on Ahikar is presupposed, a few 
obscure passages cannot be elucidated. Of this iv. 17 (see note ad Joc.) is an excellent example. 
Its meaning and phrasing are clear when read in conjunction with Ahikar’s, ‘My son, pour out thy 
wine on the graves of the righteous, and drink it not with evil men’.? Again, in iv. 14b the precept 
to be meradevuévos ® finds its original context in Sachau’s Aramaic Papyrus 53 (Tafel 44) line 2. 
[apbaaa xmas pwn» ‘non atx’ t x02 == ‘the son who is trained and disciplined and at whose 
feet . . . is laid’. The importance Tobit attaches to the burial of the dead (e.g. i. 20, ii. 3-9, 
iv. 3, 5, xiv. 12) also finds a prototype in Ahikar.’ Finally, as Ahikar orders his last discourses 
to Nadan to be written down, so Raphael bids Tobit write the record of his acts and maxims 
(xii, 20). 
iv. The Old Testament and Apocrypha. 


The author, as a devout Jew, was naturally well versed in the sacred writings of his own people 
and religion. They served as a source of the truest inspiration—historical, literary, and religious— 
and as a standard of orthodoxy by which he might test and repudiate all that was essendzally alien 
to Judaism as he wrote this tractate, which, as shown above, was parallel but in opposition to that 
propagated by the priests of the god Khons, not uninfluenced by echoes of Zoroastrianism and 
dependent upon the pagan fable of The Grateful Dead and upon Afkzkar, which at the best was not 
specifically Jewish or deeply religious. 

His style, phraseology, religious conceptions, and moral advice are fundamentally influenced 
by the Pentateuchal narratives and legislation in all their various strata.© The literary affinities 
with Genesis are of more than passing interest, for they illustrate the peculiar indebtedness of the 
author to that book. It was the source from which he derived not only his idea of writing a new 
patriarchal history, but also the materials with which he paints with consummate art the more 
important scenes.’ Above all, the author was most -deeply influenced by the fact that in Genesis 
‘there are more references to the duty of burial of the dead than in any other Scriptural book’® 
Gen. xlvii. 49 is decisive, where Rashi, following the I/idrash Rabba, annotates ‘the kindness that 
a man shows the dead is kznduess of truth for the doer has no hope of (receiving) a reward (from 
the corpse)’. Accordingly, the somewhat frequent references to the burial of the dead are properly 
and fully explained not only by the influence exerted upon the author by Zhe Grateful Dead and 
the parallels in Ahikar, but also by his close dependence upon Genesis, resulting in his belief that 
he could thus best inculcate disinterested charity such as Providence only can reward. 

For his knowledge of the periods and scenery which he chose as the background of his story 
and his vaticenium post eventum he was dependent upon the historical books of the O.T. 


* Camb. ed., p.60, No.6; in Nau’s translation, iii. 9. 

* Cf. Camb. ed., p. 61, No. 10; in Nau, iii. 13. The Arabic texts agree with the Syriac’s retention of ‘on the 
graves of the righteous’, which is omitted by the Armenian. : 

* By Lévi wrongly supposed to prove dependence on Sirach; see p. 193, footnote 3, z/ra. 

* Possibly to be punctuated IDA} (Sachau) or IDM}, instead of the more regular BN‘, for which it may be 
a scribal error or a passive with assimilated N. Ungnad compares the Arabic z¢tasala for ¢wtasala, and the Assyrian 
ittasab for cwtasab, Put in any case it is 1D in Hebrew, 

° eg. Camb. ed., pp. 69, 71; chs. ix. 6, xiv, in Nau. 

_ § viz. (a) JE in i. 22 (Gen. xli. 40, 42); ili. 6 (Num. xi. 15) ; ili. 10 (Gen. xlii. 38 5 xliv. 31); v. 17 (16) (Gen. xxiv. Ts 
vi. 2 (1) (Zzgrds, Gen. ii. 14); vii. 4 (Gen. xliii. 27f.); vil. 11, 12 (11, 12, 13) (Gen. xxiv. 33, 59; and v. 60 is more 
closely imitated in RY in which a point of contact with Gen. xxix. 27 is also introduced in xii. I (xi. 19) ; viii. 6 (Gen. 
ii. 7, 18, 22); xi. 9 (Gen. xlvi, 29 f.); (Gen. xxix. 27) ; xiii. 12 (Gen. xii. 3, xxvii. 29) ; xiii. 12 (Num. xxiv. 9). (0) The 
Code of the Covenant in i. 6 (Exod. xxii. 29); and J.’s counterpart in il. 1 (Exod. xxxiv. 22); while an approximation 
to the code itself (Exod. xx. 12) was introduced by RY in iv. 3. (c) D.’s legislative kernel in i. 6-8 (Deut. xii. 6, xviii. 4; 
xvi. 16, xiv. 25-9); ii, 13 (Deut. xxii. 1); iv. 7 (Deut. xv. 7, 8) ; the parenetic prefixes in iv. 5 (Deut. viii. 11); xiv. 8 (9) 
(Deut. iv. 40); the hortatory additions in iii. 4 (Deut. xxvili. 37); xiii. 5 (Deut. xxx. 3); and the song of Moses in 
xili. 2 (Deut. xxxii. 39). (d) H. in i. 3 (Lev. xxv. 35); iv. 14 (Lev. xix. 13). (e) P.in i. 7 (Num, xviii. 21); i. 9 (Num. 
xxxvi. 6, 7) ; 1. 21 (Gen. vill. 4): ii. 9 (Num. xix. 11); v. 18 (17) (Num. xxvii. 17); vi. 13 (12) (Num. xxvii. 8, xxxvi. 8 
xv. 30f.); vil. 12 (13) (Num. xxxvi. 6); viii. 21 (Num. xxvii. 8); xii. 10 (Num. xvi. 38). 

‘ e.g. Tobit calls Tobias to hear, as it seemed to him, his last. injunctions in ch. iv, and his grandchildren in 
ch. xiv, just as Jacob had done (Gen. xlix); Raphael performs the part angels played in the lives of the Patriarchs 
and like them returns to heaven when his work is accomplished. Again, the story of Joseph and his Egyptian wife 
encouraged a romantic treatment, lending colour and interest to the inculcation of purely Jewish marriage, and even 
by way of antithesis, suggesting agnatic ones, such as non-canonical writings attributed to the earlier patriarchs ; the 
journey culminating in the discovery of a wife for Tobias has its counterpart in the journey of Eliezer to find in Rebecca 


a wife for Isaac, as RY recognized and therefore made the author’s reference more explicit in vii 
8 I. Abrahams, /QR, 1898, vol. i, p. 348. pope 
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__ It would be, however, an injustice to our author if we were to suppose that, while he knew the 
historical books well in the uncritical manner of his age and knew the minutiae of the legal system 
he did not study the non-legalistic and prophetic writings in existence in his time.! 4 

With some of the latest books of the O.T. not yet in existence, e.g. Daniel, many Maccabean 
Psalms, late portions of Proverbs, and other books or sections only composed after his time, he was 
necessarily unacquainted. 

The question of Tobit’s dependence upon Sirach cannot be dismissed so summarily. If literary 
dependence upon the Greek of Sirach were properly and thoroughly substantiated, it might seriously 
complicate or facilitate the solution of the problem of the date of Tobit’s composition. In Fuller’s 
judgement ‘the general impression will probably be that Tobit is more precise and definite than 
Ecclesiasticus ; and this would indicate that of the two Ecclesiasticus is the older book *, but he 
does not deduce from this that Tobit exhibits any literary dependence upon any form of the text 
of Sirach. Israél Lévi,? however, has endeavoured to produce evidence from the text not only 
of our author’s similarity of expression, but also of his use and misunderstanding of the text of 
Sirach. Granted Lévi were correct—and well-authenticated misreadings of the text would be 
a strong confirmation—it would be possible to fix exactly the date of Tobit. The evidence in 
favour of the pre-Maccabean date would not be weakened, for his arguments are based on supposed 
misreadings, not of the Greek translation of Sirach (c. 132 B.C.), but of the Aedrew original 
(c. 190-180 B.C.); Tobit must, then, have been written between I1g0-170 B.C. Lévi, however, brings 
forward only two passages in confirmation of this theory of textual dependence and misunderstanding, 
and in neither case can his reasoning be pronounced sound or his conclusions be accepted.? More- 
over, if the parallels appear ‘more precise and definite’ (Fuller) in Tobit than in Sirach, it is just 
because in the former they present themselves in more of the original freshness of their ultimate 
sources. 


v. Magian Influences. 


It cannot any longer be alleged either that the author was influenced by the Zoroastrian 
religious system, or that he necessarily borrowed, as has been argued by W. R. Smith* and 
Prof. J. H. Moulton, from zrz¢fex Iranian sources, and lived in Media to do so, as Prof. J. H. Moulton 
formerly ° suggested.® 

For a complete refutation of the supposition of his indebtedness to Zoroaster we are indebted 
to Professor J. H. Moulton’s recent researches." /¢ was non-Zoroastrian Magianism which influenced 
the author of Tobit. There are numerous parallels between Tobit and ‘ the most important factors in 
Magianism as distinguished from the other strata in complete Avestan Parsaism’. Professor Moulton, 
for instance, points out the parallels in the use made of the fish’s heart, the stress laid on burial, the 
consanguineous marriages, the unnecessary appearance of the dog, and the demon Asmodeus, whose 
name finds its exact counterpart in the later Avestan AéSma dazva. On the other hand, the absence 
of any eschatology in Tobit would be inexplicable if the author had been acquainted with the 
system of Zarathushtra, who ‘enlarged and enhanced’ the eschatology of ‘the earliest Iranian 
stratum ’, writes Professor Moulton, ‘till it became the very centre of the Religion’. Again, the sevex 
angels of Tobit xii. 15 need not point back to the Amesha Spenta, since the latter in Zoroaster’s 
own system were six. The later substitution of sevez was probably under Semitic influence ; and of 
the two alternative additions, that of the Deity is expressly excluded by the text of Tobit /.c., while 
that of Sraosha has no claim to antiquity. 


1 He quotes Amos viii. Io in ii. 5. His text may be reminiscent of Amos v. 15 and Jonah iii. 9 in xiii. 6” ; of Mic. iv. 2, 
Zech. Vili. 22 in xiii. 119; of Mic. ii. 3 in xiv. 4 (see note ad oc.) ; of Isa. ii. 18 (cf. Mic. v. 13) in xiv. 6; of the Trito- 
Isaiah in i. 16 (cf. Isa. lviii. 7), in xiii. 11 (cf. Isa. Ix. 6-10), 14 (Isa. Ixvi. 10), 16 (Isa. liv. 11). He appeals to Nahum 
for the verification of his vaticindum post eventum in xiv. 4 (cf. Nahum iii. 7 for its fulfilment in xiv. 15). He utilizes 
Hag. ii. 3 in xiv. 5. He bases his description of the glorious future on prophetic passages such as Jer. xxxi. I-14; 
l. : 

2 2 Revue des Etudes juives, vol. xliv, No. 88, April-June, 1902. : 

® In the case of Tobit iv. 3 and Sir. iii. 12, it is noteworthy that (1) AtY twice, but IY never, in LXX is thus 
translated ; (2) tepidys would not naturally represent either in this connexion ; GER which Lévi follows, is certainly 
inferior to RS here. In the case of Sir. xxxi. 19, (1) according to Strack j)3) not {132 is correct, (2) memadevpévos in 
Tobit iv. 14 is a reminiscence of Ahikar (cf. p. 192 sufra). 

4 Encyc. Brit, art. ‘Tobit’. é ft ; 

5 ¢The Iranian Background of Tobit’, published in the fos. Times, vol. xi, pp. 257-60. 

° Cf. supra, p. 186, footnote 3. 4 irre 

u aie Tee (New Sirics), 1912, delivered in Manchester College, Oxford, and in the University of London. 
His Excursus, Jlagianism and the Book of Tobvit, attached to Lecture II, containing an interesting conjectural ees 
tion of a supposed Magian archetype of our book, entirely supersedes his earlier essay in the £xfos. Ti ee am 
indebted to Professor Moulton for allowing me to read and make several quotations from this Excursus before its 
publication. ps 
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It was in Egypt, and practically in Egypt alone,’ that an author such as ours could have made 
the use he has of those ‘ most important factors in Magianism’. The recent discoveries of papyri 
in Egypt * have thrown new light upon the conditions of the Jews there. The Jews in Egypt would 
look with the less suspicion upon Persian ideas and customs inasmuch as the Persian empire, under 
Cambyses, had spared their temple on the island of Elephantine. Many of the worshippers at that 
shrine had once been mercenaries in the employ of the Egyptian military authorities. In the course 
of time Persian officers had been appointed over them, Persian soldiers quartered in Syene, and, towards 
the end of the fifth century B.C., a Persian, by name Vidarna, had been in command of the entire 
garrison of the southern border. The descendants of these Jewish soldiers became military colonists, 
farmers, and ordinary burghers. But their environment for long remained partly Persian, for 
business was transacted with Persian weights and measures, and dates were reckoned according to 
the reigns of the various Persian kings. Thus we have a glimpse into the life of the Jew in Egypt, 
for the general conditions were probably much the same throughout the country. In some such 
environment the author of Tobit lived.? Possibly he knew but little of Magianism as a system of 
thought—in this book he is certainly not waging a polemic against it* or against Zoroastrianism— 
but was fairly well acquainted with the popular stories and legends Persians—soldiers and others— 
had introduced into the circles in which he moved. In our story, for instance, prefaced as it is by 
a reference to the careful burial of the dead, which is further inculcated in the body of the narrative, 
the surprising references® to the dog as the companion of the wayfarers (vi. 2 (1), xi. 5) may well 
be due to a confused recollection of fables originally of Magian tendency,® which emphasized, like the 
Vendidad, the importance of properly building ‘the tower of silence’ for the dead, and recorded 
Parsi funerals in which ‘a dog (with certain spots) is brought in to look at the corpse and so exorcise 
the Nasu’, But the dog is no longer a companion of Tobit and a participant in the funeral rites ; 
he simply accompanies the travellers. Similarly, the consanguineous marriages only form a sub- 
sidiary part of his argument and the particular form and motive of their introduction, as already 
shown, are determined by other considerations. So too the name Asmodeus comes ultimately from 
Media but the meaning of the name cannot be pressed. 


§ 9. INTEGRITY. 


The integrity, unity and originality of the book as a whole have not remained unchallenged. 
As early as A. D. 1800 Ilgen endeavoured to prove that while i. 1-iii. 6 was written by Tobit himself 
(c. 689 B.C.) in Assyria, iii. 7—xii. 22 were not composed till c. 280 B.c. in Palestine, and xiii was only 
inserted c, 10 B.C. But the book is characterized throughout by a unity of purpose well conceived 
in its plan and natural and simple in its development, the work in short of a single author of more 
than average taste and ability. In spite, however, of Plath’s unanswerable demonstration—with one 
possible exception—of the integrity of the book, the allusions to Ahikar as well as the didactic 
sections (especially iv, xii), the superficial contradictions, the use of the first person in i. 1-iii.6 and the 
supposed irrelevancy of portions of xiv have been utilized, in the most radical manner by Erbt, to 
prove that 7odct in its present form is the result of a lengthy process of accretion, elaboration and 
chance conglomeration, and that a number of interpolations must first be removed and certain further 
redactional features (inserted, according to Erbt, as late as the second century A.D.) must be discarded 
before it is possible to make a conjectural reconstruction of the original story such as he himself 
attempts. Others, less radical than Erbt, find difficulties in only one or two of the following problems. 

Allusions to Ahikar’'s history. Are these original? The discovery at Elephantine of Afzkar 
papyri earlier than 400 B.c. has removed the a priori objection that Ahikar is later than Tobit. 
On the contrary, if our author wrote in Egypt where Ahikar was so popular, even supposing it was 
not elsewhere quite so well known a legend as R. Harris, Cosquin and others suppose, he might even 


1 See above, p. 186, footnote 3. * See especially Eduard Sachau, of. cit ili ii 
ate a . Ctt., Pp. Xili-xxvii. 

ve With Professor J. H. Moulton’s permission I quote the following extract from one of his letter to me on the 
subject: ‘My earlier suggestion that the Jewish adaptation of a Median folk-story was actually made in Media by 
a Jew living there is not in the least necessary to my theory. Provided that a Jew in Egypt or elsewhere was able to 
get hold of this story, in oral or written form, all that I postulate is fully met. Indeed, your theory that Persian 
soldiers of Cambyses may have brought the story into Egypt suits admirably my argument that Zoroaster’s Reform 
be not es into the religion of the Achaemenian Kings before Darius, and it was a good deal later that it reached 

e people. . 

* As Kohut, dating the work in the third century A.D., has argued. 

® See p. 195 for their genuineness. 

° Erbt (ZB, col. 5128), however, traces the dog not to Zoroastrian influence, but to ‘one iati 

B, 1 of the variations of th 

tales of the spirit’ of The Grateful Dead which occasionally appears in animal form. Rosenmann refers it to Es 


influence of Greek customs and literature, e.g. the Homeric poems (Odys. xvii. 20 ff imi 
, .g. : ; +, wher 
réle), which he thinks were not unknown to the Jews. ‘ me nee ee 
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be expected to introduce some references to the fortunes of that hero and sage, especially in view of 
the non-Jewish background and models of his work and of the great use he has made of Ahikar’s 
wisdom. But i. at f.; li. LO 5 Xi. 16; Xiv. 10, are all rejected by Erbt, Riggs, Miiller, Smend, Toy. 
xiv. Io, however, is certainly essential to the climax of the author’s argument since it serves as 
a celebrated example of his dictum that divine justice always triumphs. That much is admitted by 
Reinach, who, unlike Ilgen, regards all the other allusions as spurious and supposes that the story of 
Ahikar was originally a Babylonian solar myth of essentially polytheistic colouring. Moreover, Miiller 
and Smend, who like Ilgen, and in opposition to Reinach, find most difficulty in xiv. Io, admit that all 
the passages, though interpolations, were very early accretions to the text, in fact pre-Christian. It 
is only the earliest versions and recensions which preserve the tradition, the later ones tending more 
and more to misunderstand, confuse or omit the names. Thus R‘ is clearest (as Erbt acknowledges 
more than once); RY has partly lost the point of the references, conjectured Haman and preserved 
a somewhat corrupt text; Av M. omitted it altogether; % has suffered textual corruption; F has 
conjectured Aaron. ¥, avowedly useless for textual criticism, so far supports the interpolatory theory 
(except in xi. 201) that Erbt yields to the temptation to gain support for his hypothesis by entering 
a special plea on behalf of Jerome’s superiority to the uncials in this particular! 

The Didactic Sections. Erbt and Riggs, consistently with their rejection of the allusions to the 
history of Ahikar, endeavour to set aside also the allusions to the wisdom of Ahikar, particularly 
iv.6b-19a. Toy holds that both iv and xii are the insertions of the late editor. But x’s omission 
of iv. 6b-19 a, to which Erbt appeals, does not support the interpolatory hypothesis (see note 
ad loc.). Moreover, the parenetic contents of these verses, to which Erbt demurs as unsuitable to 
and disturbing the context, are justified by the situation—Tobit believes himself to be dying and 
desires to communicate to his son the wisdom he himself has acquired that it may help Tobias on his 
journey to Media and throughout his life. Verses 12 and 13 have special reference to the immediate 
problems of that journey, and are therefore carefully marked off from the rest by a freer rhythm. 

The Dog. That the references to this animal as the companion of the wayfarers were made 
by the author, not by an interpolator, is attested not simply by their presence in RS, but also from 
their vicissitudes in the various recensions and versions. vi. 2 (1) is possibly the allusion to which 
suspicion might most easily attach itself, for RY omitted it. He did so, however, simply because the 
sentence seemed tautologous. He introduces it without prejudice in v. 17 (16) and: xis 4. + In the 
latter case an original x (= x«éwv) preserved in %s version of RS has accidentally become 
ks (= K¥puos) in x, whereas Semitic prejudice and Jewish legalism reasserted itself in Av. followed 
by M, though in F the ancient tradition returned. That RY copied from R§ and not R$ from RY is 
shown conclusively in xi. 4, where the former retained the owvi\Gev, though he omitted its comple- 
ment agrots. R removed the clause back to 114 (?), made the dog run Jefore the party (ch e¢ quast 
nuntius adveniens B), and reintroduced him, v. 9, where blandimento suae caudae gaudebat was added 
inv. Were Lohr? right in regarding 08 viod atrijs of X as a corrupt anticipatory dittography from 
v. 5 and in reading atréy for abtod cai, R® would still be prior to RY. But even if RY were the 
earlier, the dog could only be the work of the author, not an interpolator. 

Internal Contradictions and Signs of Non-unity, (1) In the Introduction (i. 3-iii. 17) and 
Conclusion certain difficulties of this nature have led to the denial of the originality or genuineness 
of these sections either as a whole or in part. The change, however, from the narration in the first 
person in i, 1-lii. 6 to that in the third in the subsequent chapters is not inexplicable. It was 
necessitated by the summary of Sarah’s previous history (iii. 7-15) and the author’s desire to paint 
in his own inimitable manner the contrast between the reader on the one hand, who has been 
initiated into the intentions of the merciful Providence (iii. 16 f.), and the heroes of the story on the 
other hand, who can only ‘ walk by faith’. The author has lessened the harshness of the transition 
by the insertion of Tobit’s preparatory prayer (iii. 1-6). Moreover, Plath quite pertinently *® points 
to similar alternations of third and first persons in the Aramaic Ahékar and the Acts of the Apostles. 
Again, if i. 6 seems to contradict i. 14 it is only because ‘the individual interest is stronger than the 
interest in the harmony of the parts’ (Plath), while the contradictions between i. 20 and ii. 1f. are 
merely superficial. Nor is there any internal contradiction in either RS or RY as to the duration of 
Tobit’s blindness.t Finally, the style of xiv is in no way different from that of the preceding 
chapters, and its thought and contents (including v. 10) are sufficiently akin to the rest of the book 
to allow of its originality, unless indeed @ priort presuppositions of the way in which the book should 
end are allowed undue weight. From the fact that two proper names of an Aramaic form (xiv. 10) 


1 Dr. Marshall regards this as an interpolation. 

2 ZATW, xx, p. 258. 

3 In spite of Erbt’s strictures, ZZ, col. 5117. ; ; ha, ? 

4 The two years of ii. lo appearing in R® not in RY, and the eight years of xiv. 2 in RY not IRS, ee: 
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point to an Avamaic original, it cannot be logically argued, as is done in the Lucy. Brit, that the 
chapter is /a¢er than the rest of the book! True, Av. and M betray no knowledge of it, but that is due 
to intentional and conscious omission in their common ancestor, the purpose of which is as clear as 
their dogmatic modifications of ch. xiii. | 

(2) In the central portion of the book. The inconsistency of vi. 17 (16) and v. 13 (12) is due to 
Raphael’s increasing anxiety for the consummation of the marriage in reaction from Tobit’s dis- 
inclination to espouse Sarah. Miiller, who supposes that the exorcism of the demon by prayer 
(viii, 4-8) is a later feature of the story than that by magic, has examined the alleged contradictions 
involved in the various references to the fatal results of Sarah’s previous espousals. If Raguel had 
acted illegally in giving his daughter successively to seven men on whom he had no right to bestow 
her, Raguel himself should have paid the penalty, vi. 13 (12), whereas Raguel himself survived, but 
the seven were slain in satisfaction not of Jahveh’s just wrath but of a demon’s lust. Raguel anticipated 
that the same fate awaited Tobias, though he was confessedly the preordained husband for Sarah. 
Raphael, like Tobias, foresaw danger only to Tobias, not to Raguel, since if the latter alone had 
been expected to suffer, Sarah and Tobias would have escaped and inherited Raguel’s fortune at 
once. These inconsistencies after all are only superficial and result from the author’s attempt—on 
the whole admirably carried out—to utilize demon-possession, like other ideas he had derived from his 
sources, in order to inculcate the importance of obeying the law and preserving the purity of Jewish 
marriages. It is in this connexion, however, that Miiller? discusses another problem which has 
a more serious bearing upon the purpose and date of the book (see pp. 183 f.) as well as upon its 
integrity. In iii. 17 Sarah states that her father has no near relative whose offspring she is bound 
to marry, but in vii. 2-9 her parents have not forgotten Tobit’s existence. Tobit has no pre- 
monition of the happy duty of marrying his relative Sarah in store for Tobias, contenting himself 
with the general statement of iv. 12, whereas in vi. 10 (g)-18 (17) Raphael is aware not only of the 
relationship but of Sarah’s legal obligations to marry Tobias, and the latter shows no surprise, if he 
is not in fact already as well aware of it as Raphael, and only shrinks from the dangers it involves 
to his own person. There is the further difficulty that, in spite of vi. 13 (12), vii. 12 (13), Holy Writ 
nowhere commands ‘ agnatic’ marriages, i.e. marriages within the particular family or tribe of the 
contracting parties as opposed to inter-tribal unions. The case is not covered by Num. xxvii. I-11, 
xxxvi, which at the best was only theoretical and dealt only with the case of heiresses owning 
landed property in Palestine. Even Tobit’s reference to the patriarch’s action (iv. 12) rests not upon 
Genesis but on traditions in vogue in the earlier post-exilic period such as ¥ubilees has preserved. 
Miiller therefore supposes—and it is an exceedingly happy supposition—that the author sought 
to inculcate not tribal as opposed to inter-tribal, but Fewish as opposed to Fewish-pagan 
marriages. Sarah’s seven former husbands were slain because they were pagans, but Tobias 
had a right superior to that of any other possible suitor at the moment, because he was the 
only Jew in the neighbourhood. Thus dded¢¢s in this book properly means a brother Jew, ade 
= a term of endearment for the only legal wife a Jew may have, i.e. a Jewess,? vii. 15 (16), viii. 4, 
yevos = kindred, not in the narrower sense of tribal relationship but with the wider connotation of 
the Jewish nation, e.g. in i. 17, rwa rdy éx rob eOvovs pov can only be intended as a synonym for, 
not as an antithesis to, rots ék rod yévous pov in v.16. The example of the patriarchs is quoted in iv. 12 
not to inculcate their marriage with near relatives as such, but to exemplify by the fact that their 
wives were near relatives how careful to avoid marriage with non-Jewesses were these patriarchs, the 
‘fathers of old time’ (iv. 12) of the whole Hebrew race. Attractive as Miiller’s theory is, and though 
successfully explaining the apparent contradictions of the story, it is not entirely supported by any 
version or recension. Miiller falls back on an eclectic text, the result of the rejection of all readings 
of R®, RY, and R° which militate against his theory. This procedure presupposes that each and ali 
of these revisions embodies an attempt (only partially successful in each case) to transform a story, 
originally inculcating only Jewish marriages, into one advocating agnatic marriages. But could all 
these revisions possibly have shared this purpose in common? Certainly they could have done if— 
an impossible condition—they could ad/ be proved to have been made before the irksome duty of 
agnatic marriage was annulled in the first century B.C. Whereas those revisions which were made 
after that date—i. e. at least two of them (irrespective of the rival merits of RS and RY)—if they made 
any alterations at all, would tend to obscure and remove the agnatic mot7 ; Miiller (p. 7, note 4) 
admits that R° actually did so in vi. 16 in deference to RS. Hence the agnatic interest must have 
figured to some extent in the original story, probably, however, only in the half-hearted way in 
which it appears in R*. The author's advice might be summed up: At all costs marry Jewesses of 
the purest possible descent, like the patriarchs ; matry your own sisters or cousins, if no other 
Jewesses are available. 


1 


Op. Cit., pp. 3-9. > Cf. p. 186, footnote 7. 
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$10. RELIGIOUS AND MORAL TEACHING. 


The theological, religious, and moral outlook of our author is far from unimportant. Un- 
fortunately the comparatively lengthy treatment which the other problems of the book have claimed 
allows only of a very brief résumé. 

An phe author’s—as opposed to the later redactors’—vreligious presuppositions are those of 
the popular mind tinged with the point of view of the newest developments of the official and 
orthodox leaders of the post-exilic period, in its earlier rather than its later phases. This is amply 
justified by the following considerations :— 

(I) Doctrine of God. The full Monotheism of the post-exilic period is presupposed.1| The 
descriptions of Jahveh’s qualities are manifold.2. Since He is a transcendental Deity, He hears men’s 
prayers through angelic mediation. The tendency to distinguish between Jahveh, the invisible and 
ineffable, and His personified self-manifestation and revelation also appears, but only in the two 
expressions, ‘the Glory’, iii. 16, xii. 12, 15, and ‘the Name’, iii. 11, viii. 5, xi. 14, xii. 6, xiii. 18, 

(2) Angelology.2—The angelology of the author as compared with that of Jubilees, 1 Enoch 
and RY, is at a somewhat embryonic stage of its evolution. As compared, on the other hand, 
with that of the Old Testament as a whole, it seems to stand well within the threshold of the 
subsequent period. It is especially noticeable that Raphael here represents in germ the ideas 
which afterwards crystallized in the fully developed doctrine of Michael, with whose functions 
Raphael’s should therefore be carefully compared.* 

Chapter xii is without parallel in the extant literature of Judaism. The whole story illustrates 
the free, untutored, and vigorous type of speculation existent a little before the rise of Pharisaic 
regulations of the dogma. This belief in the angel’s intervention, moreover, always remained 
essentially characteristic of the people’s religion as opposed to that of the learned and cultured.° 
With iii. 16 f., xii. 12, 15 (14), cf. Jub. xxx. 20, Testaments of Dan vi, of Asher vi, of Levi v. 

(3) Eschatology. The author shows no advance upon the pre-exilic period in his conceptions 
of death and its consequences. The grave is external in its annihilating effects, iii. 6, 10, cf. iv. 10, 
xii. 9. In relation to the nation, however, he stands possibly almost on a threshold of the Apoca- 
lyptic tendency. He has worked out for himself a crude and simple, but yet unmistakable, philo- 
sophy of the future. Jerusalem at the end of a given period will be rebuilt and the Temple 
sumptuously restored, the scattered tribes reunited, and—to his credit—the heathen will worship 
the God of Israel, xiii. 7-18 a, xiv. 4-6. See further, Charles, Eschatology, 1899, pp. 165 f. 

B. It is in the practical sphere that our author’s religious and moral outlook find their 
fullest expression. His hero is a rare instance of an almost perfect combination and realization, in 
actual life, of the priestly and prophetic ideals. 

(1) The cultus,> as practised at Jerusalem, the precepts of the /aw (tithes, marriage,’ purity, 
&c.) and $¥erusalem itself, are primary factors in the author’s life, i. 3-13; il 1-9, and their future 
perfection is painted in glowing colours, xiii. 7-18 a, xiv. 4-7. 

(2) The ‘Three Pillars of Judaism’, prayer, almsgiving, and fasting are inculcated. Fasting 
(ii. 4) has not reached the culmination of its development.* Almsgiving, however, as in Sirach,° 
ranks high among the non-sacrificial duties of Judaism, i. 3, 10,0 ity ha. Ve Wie, waiO, act. gf, Xiv. 
g, is the sive gua non of a long and prosperous life, a virtue, to be practised by the richest, i. 16 f, 
ji. 10, and the poorest, ii. 14, and occupies a prominent position in the ‘teaching’ both of Tobit, 
iv. 3-19, and of Raphael, xii. 8. ‘Righteousness’ is thus already tending to take the lower level 
and become synonymous to some extent with almsgiving,'® but devotion to the cultus and legalism 
do not result in this book in hypocrisy or externalism, since the whole is pervaded with a mysticism 
which finds its highest expression in heart-felt prayer as the immediate means of communion with 
God." 

This is evident not simply from the number and length of the prayers which are quoted, but 
from the care which has been devoted to their position, structural arrangement, and contents.’? 


I Seehive TAty Xilieuls 25 550, UL; XIV. 6, 2 See vii. 17 (18); vill. 55 xiii. 4, 7, 11, 15. 

’ The demonology and magical elements are relics of the author’s sources and Jewish-Egyptian environment and 
do not belong to the circle of his own constructive ideas, and are therefore not dealt with here. 

4 See Wilhelm Lueken, AZzchae/, 1898. 
Cf. W. Bousset, Die Religion des Judentums, second edition, p. 379. 
See Bousset, of. czz., p. 123. 7 Cf. pp. 183 f., 196, supra. 
Note the addition in x. 7 in RY. 
Cf, Sirach iv. 10 (Heb.); vii. 10, 32; xvi. 14 (Heb.); xvii.22,&e, 1° Cf. p. 191, supra, 

41 For the important place of prayer and its function in this connexion in Judaism, see Communion with God, 
1911, pp. 106-13, by Dr. Darwell Stone and the present writer. 

12 Cf, Plath, of. cét., pp. 382, 390, 401. 
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Tobit’s (iii. 16 f.) and Sarah’s (iii. 10-15) prayers, uttered with face turned to Jerusalem, and the 
immediate answer to them in iii. 16, 17, are the climax to the Introduction (i. 3-iii. 17). Both are 
probably typical of the form in which prayers were cast in the writer's day. Each contains an invo- 
cation,’ followed by an act of adoration (iii. 2, 11), and the specific supplication with a lengthy retro- 
spective explanation. Both are of almost equal length, in spite of Sarah's preliminary history 
(ili. 7-15) being otherwise much briefer than Tobit’s (i. 3-iii. 6). Sarah’s is the more concrete and 
individualistic, Tobit’s the wider in its outlook and the more intercessory. ‘The same structural 
arrangement characterizes viii. 5-7, 16f. and the frequent thanksgivings. The liturgical Amen 
appears in viii. 8.2 Finally, Raphael sets prayer in its rightful position in xii. 8 and asserts its 
efficacy in xii. 12, which is followed by the exile’s prayer of exhortation and consolation, xiii. 1-6. 
In none of them, however, is there a single petition for the conversion of the non-Jewish world. 

(3) Morality and ethics are inculcated in all departments of life, e. g. piety towards parents, 
the duty of Jewish marriage, the purity of wedlock,® and in matters of everyday life,* from a stand- 
point as high as, if not higher than, Ahikar’s. It was such moralizing precepts as these, rather than 
theological dogmas, which did most to regulate and direct contemporary life—both Jewish and 
pagan. 
(4) A special plea scems to be entered in relation to contemporary conduct towards the dead. 
Though from a literary point of view our author is dependent upon Ahikar directly for iv. 17, 
yet it is quite clear that he is inculcating an actual religious practice. In fact, at the time our 
author lived, it would appear to have been a subject of considerable dispute as to whether such 
offerings were right and proper and a matter of duty (cf. Sir. vii. 33; Job iv. 17) or whether they 
were definitely to be excluded by Judaism® and its adherents (Sir. xxx. 18, 19; Ep. Jer. 31, 32; 
Wisdom xiv. 15, xix. 3; Sibyl. Or. viii. 382-4). At the time when Jubilees xxii. 17 was written 
they were apparently regarded as characteristic of the Gentiles, See, further, Charles, Opti. 


PPA g 5 i 
§ 11. INFLUENCE OF THE BOOK ON LATER LITERATURE. 


A. Fewish. There is considerable evidence to show that Tobit was held in high repute alike 
by early and by later Judaism. (a) There are possibly traces of its use in Daniel, in the later 
Psalms, in the book of Jubilees (v. note iv. 16, 18, a1f. ; x. 4-6), the Test. of Job, &c.6 (6) While 
the references to it in New Testament (v. ixfra) exemplify its use by the Jews of our Lord’s 
day, RY is the best evidence of its extraordinary popularity between c. 200 B.C. and c. A.D. 150. 
(c) In M an example survives of its use among pious orthodox Jews. (d) The fact that the 
latter found a place in the Midrash Rabba de Rabbah together with the passage contained 
in the addition to the Midrash Tanchuma,' illustrates best of all how thoroughly our story permeated 
the thought of later Judaism. (e) Finally in Fas also in Gaster’s Hebrew, if not also in the London 
Hebrew, we have an unmistakable example of Jewish interest in the book in the Middle Ages. 

B. Christian’ Interest in the question of the presence in the New Testament of allusions to 
Tobit and of passages tinged whether directly or indirectly with a recollection of Tobit’s history or 
maxims, has been damped in the past by the credence which the theories of Graetz, Kohut and 
others once unfortunately gained. More lately the field has been occupied by the attempts of 
students of Ahikar to find traces of the use of that legend in the New Testament, instead of 
admitting that the probabilities may point to the latter’s comparative supersession by Tobit, into 
which, as already stated, its most permanent features had by now ® been merged. 

Christianity appealed, at least at the outset, to the very classes to whom Tobit would be 
especially dear with its simple but sympathetic narrative of the fortunes of Jews of previous days 
who had lived under the yoke of a foreign domination—classes, too, who would give an equally 
enthusiastic welcome to the most crudely painted Apocalyptic. The fact that our book, though 
never in the Jewish Canon, survived the shock of this religious revolution and found a still more 
honourable position in the Bible of the new community than it had ever done under the old Covenant, 


* ‘Lord’ in Tobit’s own, ‘Lord my God’ in Sarah’s. 
? Cf. Judith xiii. 20. ° See p. 196, supra. 
* Cf. Budde, of. cit., p. 406 ; André, of. cit., p. 178; Bousset, of. cit, p. 490. 
See Deut. xxvi. 14; Jer. xvi. 7; Isa. viii, Ish Sabie Sh 

° See ‘Tobit’ in ADB, vol. iv, p. 789. 

“ Printed and translated by Neub., op. cit. See Noldeke, of. cit., p. 63. 

® Cf. J. Moffat, Introd. to the Lit. of N.T., 1911, pp. 34 f. 

___* It should be remembered that this holds good even if the parallels to Ahikar be regarded as interpolations, 
since, for example, Miiller and Smend frankly admit Ahikar’s presence in the text of Tobit prior to the Christian era, 
See pp. 194f. ; 
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Abe volumes for its intrinsic charm and adaptability for the spiritual requirements of the new 
religion. 

(i) Lx the New Testament. It has already been hinted (p. 189, footnote 10) that, instead of 
Ahikar directly, it might be right to see a reference to Ahikar only as mediated through Tobit in the 
Parables of the Wicked Servant and the Barren Fig-tree. Thus Tobit would stand in the same 
relation to these parables as Isa. v. 1-7 to the parable of the Wicked Husbandmen. Again, to insist 
that Ahikar itself, not Ahikar as abridged in Tobit, influenced the diction of the Biblical as well as 
the non-Biblical stories of Judas’ death is to come very near denying even the general historicity of 
the kernel of the story in order to find its kernel in Ahikar. In the case of our Lord's words, which 
were uttered in Aramaic, verbal, as distinct from literary, coincidence with the Greek must be 
expected generally only in so far as the evangelists have modelled their Greek on that of the LXX. 
The following parallels, however, even if only accidental, are noteworthy: xi. 9’ and Luke xv. 20 ; 
xii. 8 and Matt. vi. 1-18; a materialistic interpretation of iv. 9 condemned in Matt. vi. 20f.; iv. 15 
and Matt. vii. 12, Luke vi. 31 ;? iv. 7 and Luke xi. 41; iv. 16 and Matt. xxv. 35f. But do the 
remarkable parallels to the commission and Ascension of Raphael which are collected in the note to 
xii. 16-22 fall into the same category? Do their completeness and detail suggest that our book 
exercised a direct and important formative, if not creative, influence upon the expression of the 
truths of the Transfiguration, Resurrection, and Ascension of our Lord? Or are we to suppose 
both only represent the popular vocabulary in which such events were wont to be related? True, 
angels ascended in the Old Testament; the Ascension of Isaiah and Assumption of Moses must once 
have related something similar, but nowhere is there so exact a coincidence of religious presup- 
position, literary expression and dramatic climax as in Tobit xii. 16-22. 

S. Paul is possibly conscious of his indebtedness to Tobit, ‘which must certainly have been 
a part of his library’. With iv.12acf.1 Thess. iv. 3; xii. 10 cf. Rom. vi. 23; iv. 8 cf. 1 Cor. xvi 2 
and 2 Cor. viii. 12; iv. 7,16 cf. 2 Cor.ix7a®% R. Harris ® has already pointed out the use S. Paul 
made of Tobit iv. 10 in Gal. vi. 10. 

In the third group of Pauline Epistles, Eph. v. 18, though expressed in the language of 
Prov. xxiii. 31 in LXX, recalls the advice of Tobit iv. 15 b. 

Still more important are the alleged parallels between Tobit and the Pastoral Epistles. The 
uncommon phrase Baowreds TOv aidvey occurs in Tobit xiii. 6 and 1 Tim. i. 17, in both cases in an 
ascription of praise. _Withiv.9cf.1 Tim. vi. 19; Tobit iv. 21 cf.1 Tim. vi. 6. The form of address 
‘my child Timothy’ reminds us of Tobit’s recurring formula. Is it possible to go further? What 
abuses or heresies was the writer of the Pastorals combating? Are we quite sure that there is no 
alternative to the rival claims of Rabbinism and Gnosticism? Granted undue reverence for tractates 
of mythological, demonologicai and useless—non-religious, though moral—proverbial tendencies, 
such as we meet with in Tobit; granted, too, possibly the presence to some small extent of the 
numerous speculations and vicious by-products of a debased Apocalyptic—is it not probable that 
the writer of the Pastorals had ample justification for the remarks upon which the theories of Gnostic 
or Rabbinic polemics are based ? 

It only remains to mention two other points of contact between Tobit and the Now Testament. 
The ethical and moral point of view and forms of literary self-expression in vogue among the circles 
which produced the early chapters of Acts were similar in some respects to Tobit’s—on the positive 
and good side of the latter. With Tobit 1. 3 cf. Acts ix. 36b; Tobit ii. 1 cf. Acts il.1 (Pentecost) ; 
Tobit iii. 16 with Acts ix. 18; xi. 12,13 (13); and Tobit xii. 12 with Acts x. 4. Lastly—apart from 
the parallelism of demonological technicality in Tobit viii. 3 and Rev. xx. 2 independently borrowed 
from current formulae—Rev. xxi. 10-21 is as much dependent on Tobit xiil. 16 and Rev. xix. I-7 on 
Tobit xiii. 18 as upon other Old Testament and Apocryphal literary models of this type. 

(ii) In post-Apostolic Christian Writers Tobit is quite unmistakably placed on as high 
a pedestal as the other books of the Apocrypha not known at the time to have been written in 
Hebrew, and most often it was even venerated as highly as any other Scriptures—a fact well 
illustrated by Clem. Alex’s. quotation 7 of iv. 16 as 7 ypady}. For numerous other Patristic quotations, 
decisions of Church Councils, and use and influence in the Anglican Church, see Fuller op. cit. 
Marshall, op. ci¢., and cf. p. 178, supra, footnote 7. 


1 A closer parallel at any rate, in thought and language, than Gen. xlvi. 29. av 4 ; i ; 
2 The scriptural antiquity of which is vouched for by obros ydp eorw 6 vdpos Kat of mpopyrat. Hillel, like Tobit, 
expressed himself only negatively, see Taylor, Purge Aboth, 37. | ; : ‘ 

Pp 3 ra évydvta has been rendered more or less in conformity with Tobit by quae sunt (bd 8)» ex his quae ee (), 
guod superest (Vulg.), ea quae penes vos sunt (Beza), guantum potestis (Grotius) ; cf. Luther's von dem, das da ist. 
See Plummer, S. Luke, Int. Crit. Comment., ad loc. 

4 A.].Th., p. 546. * 
5 Just as 7b is a quotation from Prov. xxii. 8, LXX. 6 of. cit. p. 545- 7 Strom. ii. 23, § 139¢ 
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Plath, Zheol. Stud. und Krtt., 1901. 

Marshall, art. ‘ Tobit’, Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible, vol. iv, 1902, pp. 788 ff. 

Lévi, Revue des Etudes jutves, xliv, 1902, pp. 288-91. 

Erbt, art. ‘ Tobit’ in Excyclopaedia Biblica, iv, 1903. 

André, Les Apocryphes del A. T., 1903. 

Sieger, Das Buch Tobias und das Mérchen vom dankbaren Toten (Katholik, 1904). 

Vetter, Theol. Quartalschrift, 1904. 
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Miller, Beitrage zur Erklarung und Kritik des Buches Tobtt, Gottingen, Diss., 1907; also in Bethefte zur 
Zettschr. f. a. alttest. Wissensch., xiii, 1908. 

Schulte, Theol. Quartalschr., 1908, and Biblische Zeitschr., 1908. 

Miller and Smend, Bechefte sur Zeitschr. f. die alttest. Wessensch., xiii, 1908. 

Schiirer, G/V*, vol. iii, 1909. 

Ed. Sachau, Avramdische Papyrus und Ostraka aus Elephantine, 1911 (small edition by A. Ungnad, 1911). 
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(c) CHIEF EDITIONS OF THE BOOK. 


Fuller in Wace’s Afocrypha, vol. i, 1898. 
C, J. Ball, Variorum Apocrypha, 1892. 
Lohr, Das Buch Tobit in Kautzsch’s Ubersetzung der Apokryphen und Pseudepigraphen, 1900. 


§ 13. CHIEF ABBREVIATIONS. 


R§ = Sinaitic and most original form of text 

RY = Recension best preserved in Cod. Vat. See § 3. 
R° = Third recension 

Ox = Oxyrhynchus Papyrus, No. 1076 
Ar, = Extant Aramaic text 

M = Miinster Hebrew 


[M] varieties of Miinster Hebrew (see p. 179, 
Pr footnotes I, 2, 4, 5) \ See § 4. 


& = Old Latin, of which aB yd are MSS. 
% = Syriac Versions 
F = Fagius’ Hebrew 
DY = Vulgate 
k., &C. = kal, &c. 
aded., &c. = adedhds, &c. : ; ; 
xt, «2°, «8°, &c. = first, second, third occurrence of kat, &c., in a verse. 
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PREFACE, i. 1, 2. 


The book of the words of Tobit, the son of Tobiel, the son of Hananiel, the son of Aduel, the 
son of Gabael, the son of Raphael, the son of Raguel, of the seed of Asiel, of the tribe of Naphtali ; 
who in the days of Shalmaneser king of the Assyrians was carried away Captive out of Thisbe, 
which is on the right hand of Kedesh Naphtali in upper Galilee above Asser, behind the < road > 
leading west, on the left of Phogor. 


INTRODUCTION, i. 3-iii. 17. 
A. Tosit’s EARLIER HISTORY, i. 3-iii. 6. 


i. Tobit’s Previous Fortunes, i. 3-22. 


I Tobit walked in. the ways of truth and in acts of righteousness all the days of my life, and 
I did many almsdeeds to my brethren and my nation, who went with me in the captive band into 
the land of the Assyrians, to Nineveh. And when I was in mine own country, in the land of Israel, 
and when I was young, all the tribe of Naphtali my father fell away from the house of David my 
father and from Jerusalem, the city which <was chosen> out of all the tribes of Israel for all the 
tribes of Israel to sacrifice ¢here, and wherein the temple of the habitation of God was hallowed and 


I. 1. B.doy.] MA NIDY Ar AD MMF ToBed| -«r B uA  Thobisa8  Tobis 76 oh & 
0 Ar MIDE pr. Dow) NON Ina Ar Tour | NWuhbs S >F Avavin) | > Ar Adouna | Navn A 
Nwlon/ S$ > LAr (byx)M — raged] Tay. A > Ar bee For. Papan’] > BASH Ar MF 
t. Payor] > BASX Ar MF ex tT. om, Ao | filii Asihel (+f. Gadalel, f. Arabei) > Ar Sewy ja 
Pena j2 M gud.] prt. BA 2. os] pr. (ds j3 penn yora andin swe adan ay paown aban wx) M ras] 
> BA fost Cv Bns F Eveyeooapov | sosimdsa SL Ar MF Re Agovpioyr | Aoo. BA Jusolts S NNT 
Ar “"WRMF e Qu Bns| ex OiBns A oss S$ Bihel civitate 7 SMP wna AN AW Ar Jawind A RIT 
vy M  ‘awind F 7 €. ek de&] > Ar MF Kviiws] -ov A aweo S  Edisse civitatis& > Ar MF 
«vt... Poywp| > ArF avo TaheX.| Tatu. B*A in superioribus GaB¥ in superiore G y super 
G...amd wodya5 Ar Mo uban ayy bs py F umepavo | urep|avw B* vmepa|ya Bb umep (sed vide annot.) %* 
contra > M Aconp] Aonp BA jaa? S$ Naasson% > M om. duo. dt.] > BAS post viam quae 
ducit in occidentem aBy® quae est ad occidentem solem 8 any 543} Sy M e€ apior. Boy.] > BASM 
®oy.] Raphain % 3. Eye T.] yw by maw? dy vd ANT ty MeN M Lert. pers. ubique Ar ady.] DN M_ enop.] 
+ spS M ev dtkavoovvats | -vn B -ms AS aBy >dsAr mn niptys M Te Co. | > Ar emot, | mwyyw WV 
pous?] > B mopevd.| mporop. B ovvrropevon, A nn Ar >M per’ ew.| > M ev T. atyp. 
>BAS thv] > BA tov| > BA 4. vt. x. pov] > ArM yn| pr. BA Kees ee 
vewrepov pov ovros BAS inter omnes iunior & yy Ar F yi onyna Ar n| > BA Neg. | pr. tov BA 
tT, mar, pov] > ArM ameotnoay| -eorn BA 1D Ar M > F amo Tr. otk. | xniodna Ar A. T. war, fh 
Ke aro | > BA DD: et ab aBydS 55 ArMF lepovoahnp | IepocoAvpoy BA 49% pos pA wo Ar M 
ONG GBF atovos | > Ar Toews Tns | t. exdeyecons BAS + civitate quae est electa iL + 5n9 4w~ MF 
pr. wipn F ex] avo BA purer] pr. tov BA es T, Bug... . K. Ye». » Ke QR.» . . €18 UO, T. yer. T. avovos | 
ubi altare constitutum est... quod sanctificatum est in saecula. Tunc, cum... aedificatum esset ... ut sacri- 


ficaret in ipso omnis progenies in aeternum et % mbdynd mains sa » Som “ey wosw 555 woipan » nan py 





I. 1. ‘Payousk = xin as Poyep (v. 2) = NYA (cf. Pépoppa = 77NY, and other transliterations of hard y). 

2. "Evens. Ball conjectures that ‘2 was misread ’3Y, but even if this was the ultimate cause of the form, *Evepec. 
was well known as a recognized Greek equivalent of ‘SW since all the Vss, translating from the Greek, were able to 
substitute Shal. for it; therefore the mistake of “39 for ‘by if that be the correct explanation, had probably taken place 
before Tobit was written. Kvudias probably = Kadesh. Cod. 248 and the Complut. have kuptés, hence A.V. ‘which is 
properly called N. In the crit. appar. Swete has been followed. Nestle (Septuag. iii, p. 23), however, urges that 
Swete is wrong in his reference to the last three letters of irepdvw; it was the ave before Tak. which a secondary 
hand cancelled by placing dots above it. "Agonp = Hazor. After dricw insert 6800 in N with a By (conjectured by 
Reusch, accepted by Miiller), cf. yown iD TV. “IAN, Deut. xi. 30. 

_ 4. Restore in Nr. exhey. (omitted through haplography of ex) after méAews (which RY in turn omitted) and in vw. 5 
insert kai before ézi. ; 
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5 built for all ages. All my brethren and the house of Nephtalim my father, they sacrificed to the 
6 calf, which Jeroboam the king of Israel made, in Dan <and > on all the mountains of Galilee. And 
T alone used often to journey to Jerusalem at the feasts, as it hath been ordained in all Israel by an 
everlasting decree. I used to go to Jerusalem with the firstfruits and the firstlings and the tenths of 

7 the cattle and the first shearings of the sheep, and give them to the priests, the sons of Aaron, for 
(7) the altar, and the tenth of the corn and the wine and oil and pomegranates and the rest of the fruits 
to the sons of Levi, who ministered at Jerusalem. And the second tenth I tithed in money for 

8 the six years, and went and spent it each year at Jerusalem: and gave it unto the orphans 
and the widows and the proselytes who attached themselves to the children of Israel; I brought it 
and gave it unto them in the third year, and we did eat it according to the decree which was decreed 
concerning it in the book of Moses and according to the commands which Deborah, the mother of 

g Hananiel our father commanded, because my father left me an orphan when he died. And when 
I became a man, I took a wife of the seed of our own family, and of her I begat a son and called his 
10 name Tobias. After the carrying away captive to Assyria when I was carried away captive, I came 
to Nineveh, and all my brethren and those that were of my kindred did eat of the bread of the 


mun “oye Sv »> onsen my M (f.¥) mac. pudas| mac. 7. -kas BA omn. nationibus y (0. tribubus a 8 4) 
Iop.8°| > BAS x. ny.| > % (corrupt.) tov 6.| 7. vyiorov BA SX ox.| ok. A avty| > BA Hieru- . 
salem &£ 5- mav. ot adeA. pov (ov N* p superscr. a(vid)) | k.(> 3) mao. at pur. (+ hong? S$)  ovvaroorac. 
BAS (GF) > Ar kl... mar. p.| post Sapar. NC29 BA Dc. B) a eS Ar sna noo M omnisque 
(et 7) domus gc. aB yd Ned. | pr. tov A ebvorag. | eOvoyv NCAM BA + madayy ona? M yap) F €KELVOL 


7. poox@| tm Baad rm dapare NCA™IBAS vitulo aureo % whiyd Ar nin ‘yd M pveyan ney moyan ns F 
OV €T0l. sss Tadeaa. | > BASF lepof. | +3) ja M. ev Aav | post «Bvoragov pr. bx maa 47M (Gi) soc 
Ta\.| > ArM_ et omnibus altissimis montibus G.a8 cum omnibus superioribus partibus G. y _ et in excelso 


omnium gentium. G. 8 6. Kaye | K, €y@ A oR NxM (e¢ ubique) Ar poverar. | poovos BAS = M + Ty r 
moAakts | mreovax. BA aliquoties aBy aliquotiens to) > ArMF els IepoooAvpal? \ Bab A] ev -o1g BX Vid 
evil? § Bab A] > Be vid ev2° | > BA ev T. lap. | >ArM by M mavre | +7, BA TpooT. at. | 
mvot anes apa Ar} na M (+) F 1. mparoyev. k.| > BAaBy Spec. 59 MF xmwaas Ar 
7. dex.] > 8 krnvev| yernuar. BAS armentorum (-ti y argenti Spec.) et pecorum (-odum y) aBy Spec. 
pecoumds > ArMF mpwtokoupas| tT. mpoxoupias B (post tas seg ras in B: w B? mg simstr) 7, mpwroxupias A 
>dsdAr moanM tr. mpoBarav] > BAS Ar MF exo | Sap xim Ar amerpex. «ts Iep.] > BALM 
vond Ar aliter F 7. Kk. €68.| > M avta| avras Bante exov xz >M Tr. uw. A... . lepova.1°| 
m5 Ind OND IM In bab sypbby Ar Aapov| Ap. A mp. T. Ovo.| + marr. tov yerne. NE®M BabA + ro 
yu. B*S adaramd >aBy Spec. MF K.2° 7, Sexarny | r. dexatnv edidovv BA Set quod moris erat de 
tritico a@y et decimam frumenti 6 et secundum morem legis de trit. Spe. > M-+punn F Fs OWay erase 
axpod.| > BA Song T. ow. kK. T. o1T.| T. OUT. KT. 0. NO? de tritico vino aBy edaay N*] -ov NC®aBy Spec. 
kK. pow | +k. 7. cukoy NOAMIT M et (de) ficu malorum granatorum aByd Spec. axpoop. noe] kpodp. X* 
r. Geparovew] t.-evov. BA gamatroy Det servientibus Domino, qui praesto erant 1 (cf M) plen. F evi? | 


asB >A deer. devr.usque ad vop. Moc. (y. 8)] 81BDI int no $32 IA boy TID UY SAWP) NIMIN SAWyDI 
ment Ar» myn (1° nds: S> py maw maw S23 snabm) nanbxby nim ab verew ‘pr uw “or Mee. r. sea 


deur. dex. BA amedex. apyupto | anempatifopyy BAS — commutans in pecunia (vzde Reusch) aB T. €& eT@Y 

> BASF Iepovoadnp?? | lepoooAupos BA (+a) in loco sancto aBy Spec. > 68 8. «Od. aura... 
eoeep. k. O10. avTols €V T. TPIT. et.| 7. Tpirny did. BA S(f.M supra) F tertii ad decimationem ferebam .. . et 
dabam illis in tertio annoaf decimationem dabam ... in Israel y tertia autem decima dab. ... et dabam gic. 6 


ita ut Tertii anni decemationem darem... in Isr. Spec. T. oppay. . . . vlows Iop.| ous (Bb vd rors B*) kaénkee BA S 
proselytis et orph. et viduis (et v. > 8) aByd Sfec. nian pind F ros mpoor. 7. ut, Iop.| faciens omnia quae 
pracepta sunt (+a Domino Spec.) in Isr. a8 y Spec. adpositis in Isr. 6 zr. wows] pr. didovv NOB ME x. 000, 
. «+. Maon x. | > BASF no6. | manducabam Kata T. €vTON. as | xados BAS > ArF as €veT. » . 6 
ame€ar.] NOWD NONI ANITIN NA NW | ANNES “PIM Ar ~ d¢8B.] SepB. A Av. tr. war. np. | T. mar. 
you BASMF _ patris mei Thobihel matri meae et patrimeoaf Daniheld > y ott] Score BA oppavoy 

. ave,| -vos katedeupOny uae 7. maTpos pov (+°pxv) MF) BAS M g. eyebnu N*] eyernO. NC* — eyevopny BA 
yur. | pr. Avayv BASS uxorem nomine Annam af (A. > 7) Gi ast 28 nov | omoyap Ar M +nDw 
mn Ar M evyyev. €& avr. | md nv) 4r MF viov , . . ovopa avr. | = BA et ROME TS gxHarorca 6» | 
k. ore nx... 06nv (-nuev BF +’53 pax M) BA SyArMF _ et postquam in captivitatem deveni ad Assyrios a8 





5. 7H Baad (RY) isan imitation of LXX, e.g. 4 Kings xxiii. 5 (cf. the papyrus fragment of the Ascension of Isaiah, ii. 12), 
not an andrygonous deity (Baudissen, Herzcg’s RE. sub Baal, Astarte) or a corruption of Bethel (Graetz, Neub.) ; 
bx M23 in Ar, however, is a mistake, reproduced in M, for Syaa. 

6. The non-classical word yévnpa, common in LXX, is found in papyri, Mayser, Gramm. d. griech. Pap. aus d. 
Ptol.-zeit, p. 214. Deissm. £.S., pp. 109 ff. év ‘lep. (Cod. Vat.) after a verb of motion belongs to the distinctly vernacular 
style of the RY text, cf. v. 5, vi. 6, 1x. 2, while the form ‘Lepooddupa (RY iepos SdAvpor ?) is Hellenistic. 

7-9. See Miller, op. cit., pp. 37-48, for minute textual criticism of #. 
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11, 12 Gentiles. But I kept myself from eating of the bread of the Gentiles ; and, when I remembered my 
13 God with all my soul, the Most High gave me grace and favour in the sight of Shalmaneser and 
14] used to buy for him all things for his use, and go into Media and buy for him thence, until he 

died. And I Jeft purses in trust with Gabael the brother of Gabri in the land of Media, ten talents 

of silver. ain 
™5 And when Shalmaneser was dead and Sennacherib his son reigned in his stead, the roads of 
16 Media were unsafe, and I could no more go into Media. In the days of Shalmaneser I did 
17 many almsdeeds to my brethren who were of my kindred : I used to give my bread to the hungry, 
(17) and garments to the naked: and if I saw any of my nation dead, and cast forth behind the wall of 
18 Nineveh, I buried him. And whomsoever Sennacherib slew, when he had come fleeing from Judaea 
in the days of the judgement which the King of heaven wrought upon him for the blasphemies 
wherewith he had blasphemed, I buried. For in his wrath he slew many of the children of Israel, 
and I stole away their bodies and buried them. And Sennacherib sought them and found them not. 


(cum 8 cf 8) auxpar. N*] + pe NCA N.] +Nn39 xn«ap 47 M exop.| > BA $aBF_ morarer 8 Ar M 
«2°] > BAS — pov??] > B ——08.] pr. pYwE) paxdy wn Ar rr. xmoN yD Smt mat Sow wd sim Ar 
* nN 2p0 o anal wndxa2 xd vDNy M (f. F) ek t. apt, tr. 6.) > BAS de escis (v. 10 panibus) illorum & 
nee mad S55 mn om Ar (of. F) kK. ore | kabort BA et quoniam x povl® | > BASYL +495 $53 MF 
¥3y 6°. > (2, Supra k. ore) © por] > BA o uur. | snobs Ar M58 om F xap. x. popd. | NIDM) son 
ArM (cf. F) Ev.] (véde v. 2) +regem Assyriorum a86 Ar M +regem y Ps.-Aug. F 
Cpanel Xenow | nny avtov ayopastns BA S mS mat aD b5 by mn 93001 Ar M Ta mpos 7, xpnorr | quae- 
cumque volebat in usu suo & Iq. kK. €mop.... exet, | > ArM K. erop. | €70p. B iens & Mn éxav | 
-devav B ab USS BA pr. regionem x pr. DN yma>y b55 F K. nyop. aut. exe. | > BA Saban €@S AUT. 
avofay.| > BA SF maped.] pr. SO NANI Ar Tabyko &*] -anko 8C®BA Gabelo & 5yax Ar 
bay M Sesay F BadXayria | > BAS aByArMF T. ad. | fratri meo aBM fratri 8 => y T@2° | 
> BAM filioaByF et 8 TaBpe] -pea BA Gabahel a8 Gabeli y Gabin 8 ap Ar +m ap Ar 


>M Seay F ™ xepa | Payos BA & Justi es) Mndxas | -Seras B ab regionis Medorum af civitate M y 
in terraM,8 +y35 pa Ar wenn mots) M iiss Evepaccap | -ecoap Bo -peooapos A zendaxaSa S 
ArM + nx7 xobp 47M sbon Fr K.2° | > BASL Sevvaxnperp | AxnpeA Bo Aynpeca BOG sozateo S 
anp Ar M «.3°] NMS IND NOY Pad Ar odo... ameor.] nda. dwn Nm ay Dat Ar 
p»dphipn YITN APL ya AWM Frys M.] avrov BA terrae Medorum &% aneotnoay| nkatacrar. B- xareor, A 
emagco IS constantes eranta8 incon. er. y recesserantd (+(cf Ar) yn awe myondon ap yan 
7s) M K, OUKETL... M7). | 737 NWO MPDD IDI x5} Ar (of. M post M79.) K. OUKETL 7). | et nemo 


poterat...postea# pr. nap) F mopev.] a1w> F «is 7. M.] illuc post pot. & 16. ev] pr. k. NCA 
BA SL CUE ss Ep | ({3°8}) M Evipecoapov | -oap BA jonS1saNa SF a nD Ar erounoa | -OLovy 


(ov sup ras 4 litt A*) BA tT. a6. pov Tr. ex T. yev. pov] r, ad, wou BA S$ omnibus de natione mea & sawnd Ar 
(Cf (plen.) M) ons $95 F T. apt... . yunv.] > M mev.| + pony Ar 7 par. ] pr.t. A +pou A 
>M ee? | +°ID NTIDN by mn) Ar T. €K T. €OY. p. | > Ar «Ov. | yer. BAS reOy. | bn ante ex rt. €6. 
M (¢f F) «.3°] > ArM eppipn. | pep. Bo ep. A omiow tT. Tex. Nuv.] NTI NXOWNA Ar ome | 


ext A ind M Nev. |] pr. es A eOan.| pr. Ww Ty sna Nd) ‘nopy xb M 18. mulla verba apud M 
addita e Script. et alits loct’s. simil. F evr. amext.| > Ar Levvaxnperpl?] Aynped Bo asguteo S$ +0 Ba- 


ores NCA) BASH wn 4rM +N soo M anm.| 6. BAS devyov] PDX nwV33 Ar M 
Te HIND. M en. <Bracg.] > BAS bop) WANT NYINIT oD wy Sy m4 sypna ’225 di 
sap md) anes pon pandas mim ox N31 Ar (+4szml. M) ev nu. . . . Kpto.] propter defensionem % 
e€ avr.| de illo & o Bac.| Dominus & cOay. . . . Iop.] my wena sao PID NO NON 3D Ar ebay. | 
+avrovs kkertov BASH M ek 7. Ut... k eOant.] > BAS «.2°] ego H pr. wba opi Ar exX. | 
involvebam % CUM: “ee evo! aur. | -79n vo tr. Bao. ra owp. kK. ovy evpeOn BAS 73D BMD yan NT NID 





14. nyépagov (without the mdvra. . . xpnow of v.13) may refer to journeys to Media for the purchase of slaves, 
the sense in which dyopd¢ew is used in the will of Attalus III, Dittenberger, Oréent. Graeci Inscript. Select. No. 338, 
cf. 1 Cor. vi. 20, vii. 23. 

15. ’Aynpeid (Vat.) is the result of haplography eBaciAeycen[cen]ayupeim. The phonetic interchange of 8 and p is 
frequent ; consequently Marshall’s hypothesis, that 3 was misread 1 in a supposed Aramaic original, is needless : 
see Introd., p. 182. jKatacrdrnoay (Vat.) exemplifies the tendency of new verbs to take an external augment. 

16. In Ay Levi reads SYN but NDYWN is correct as D appears elsewhere, e.g. vii. 16; xvi. 5,9, 13; YO¥T has 
dropped out after it, and a similar omission occurs in v. 18, where M shows that the common parent of 4vy and M 
originally followed the tradition of RS fairly closely. 

17. In pepip. (Vat.) initial p is reduplicated contrary to the Attic rule. 

18. ’s ixvolvebam is due to the influence of xil. 13, or the presence of mepiorehdev in his MS. of RS, not to inde- 
pendent translation of N33) misread N23Y, a corruption ingeniously but quite unnecessarily invented by Marshall. 
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THE BOOK OF TOBIT 1. 19—2. 1 


19 And a certain one of those of Nineveh went and informed the king concerning me, that it was I who 


buried them, and that I was hid. And when I perceived that the king knew concerning me and 


20 that I was sought for to be put to death, I was afraid and ran away. And all that I possessed was 


21 


22 


seized, and there was nothing left unto me which was not taken to the royal treasury save my wife 
Anna and my son Tobias. And there passed not forty days before two of his sons slew him. And 
they fled into the mountains of Ararat, and Esarhaddon his son reigned after him. And he 
appointed over all the accounts of his kingdom Ahikar, my brother Anael’s son, and he had authority 
over all his affairs. Then Ahikar made request for me, and I came down to Nineveh. For Ahikar 
was chief cupbearer, and keeper of the signet, and steward, and overseer of the accounts in the days 


of Sennacherib king of Assyria, and Esarhaddon appointed him a second time. And he was my 
brother’s son and of my kindred. 


ii. The starting-point of the present story, ii. I-14. 


And when Esarhaddon was king I came home again, and my wife Anna was restored unto me, 
and my son Tobias. And at our feast of the Pentecost, which is the holy Feast of the Weeks, there 


nnn nave Ndi wonp Ar 32°] rex & avra] > H + PND por Tay pd Ar 1g. k. emopevOn | 
-Ges d¢e BAS sw) Ar ETOP», s ss cpou | renuntiatum est illi £ ets tis | wis Ar tus | > BA €K TNS 
N.] e N. B Noevirav AS umederéer | -€e B My VpP b5x Ar + multa verba M eyo | > BA 
barre | eOantov A kK. exp. | Sa BpaeLuc, ArT. kK. OTE erreyvaor | extyvous be BAS OTE 1440-6 arro0. | 


quaerebat me occidere % aw yow ID Mypnd xobn wpa Ar (fF) — eyo. . . or] > BAS tov] 
> Lay epoBnOnv k. aneSpaca | poBnbers avexopnoa BAS ego autem fugi © pay op Ar yd sn M 


(cf. F) 20. mma ny dSduend sabe pay Ar (cf. +multa verba M)  simil. F nprayn| &i- BA  direpta 
est L ova umnpxev pou| tT. vmapxorvra pou BAS substantia mea x o ov... Baortx.] > BASL ToBia} 
-Ber Bo -Biov A 21. ov dO. nu. +¢os ov] contigit dum laterem post dies a8 — contigit (+ ut y) post 
dies y Luc. latui diebus 8 Iy poy’ *s AMpD Toon) Ar FF plen. ef aliter M recoepaxovta| v’ Ncamg 
mevtyx. BAS quadraginta quinque aByS dr >M “Wy Ayn F amext.] -—-NIINI Ar ot Ovo 
vt. | pr. WWI sboa1Ns ArMF ecbuyov neal ~yev x* Th op | montem yard ArMF Apapar | 


-ad BL yp Ar ZaxepSovos| -dav A 90 70 pas nto % Archedonossar aByd Luc. jrinnos Ar MF ut0s | 
pr.o BA per’ avtoy| avr’ avrov BAL Ar MF > E) eraé.| + }Y7NDN sop Ar Axetxapov | -evaxapov 
RC2 -rayapov BA Sarum? S$ AchicarumaByd “APpNArM pANF Avan) | Sxon dr byxon MF T. 
rou aded. p. viov] vi. (Pr. T. A) 7. ad. p. BAM oN F exhoyiortay | -ecav B curam aB y 8 mo 55 47M (fF) 


auTos €LX. T. cove. | > BAS ahtrF ie diotk. | anst xyax 4dr M 22. & vide apud Reusch tore | kK. 
BA S$ Ar néiwo.| pr. sabnd va dy pay poo “PPS bby Ar (cf M) Axetxapost? 2°] Axtayapos BA 
Jaan’ S AchirarusaByd jmnN F epou| + erat enim consobrinus meus aB 3D Ar katy. | 0. 


BAS mypansy Ar (cf M)F thy | > BA Ayety2®. 2. deur. | >aBArM yap | de BAS apxtowoyoos | 
ov. BSF  owodoxos A dcouxyrys | DDN by F emt Sev. Baoiews (N* -ea NC ov) wake = BASE Sayep- 
dovos| pr.o N°* BA — -dovoaos A $0, 0¢m0%00 S Acedonassard > F cx Sevtepas| pr. vos BA wor ge 


ehihs % iteuméd >F nv | 7 Nigel be | enim 2 Ar eéad. | mony ArM >F K, €K Te. 
avy. p.| > BASLE 

TI, 1. «.1°] ore de (8. > A)BAS > ELM em 3. Bao.]} > BAS > LM wATANINA Ar  yoonw 
‘ox F  xarn.| > @ Ar M F esr.... povd?] post Nw, 122 > Ar x. aned.] NINN Ar M yank 7» yy». 





19. drédpaca, a form occurring elsewhere in LXX only in S Judith x1. 3. : 

20. Bactrexdy, cf. Dan. ii. 5 (LXX dvadnppOnoerat ipov Ta UmapxovTa Els TO Bac), 1 Esdras 1. 7. ake 45 

21. RY has ‘graecized’ the name of Esarhaddon ; ou N by its émi Zapyeddvos Bac. il. 1, shows that R$ had Sayepdav 
cf. Cod. Al. SaxepSdv). For Ahikar cf. note to xi. 18. : ' 
22. a second time (cf. Mark xiv. 72) :_so Ball, Rendel Harris, the fem. being employed on the a! of ies re 
however, preferred ‘son by a second wife’, unless it is right to accent and punctuate 6 Saxepdovos Bt €k aoe = me er- 
donus’ son appointed him a second time. Dr. Charles conjectures that vids 1s a dittograph of the last three letters of 2axep. 


_q. InN the gen. was written for 77 éopr7 under the influence of the following genitive unless 77 jpuépa is to be 
bade gd Bie (sc. jpeépa cf. 2 Mace. ue 32; 1 Cor. xvi. 8; Jos. Av. 11. Lo. 6; cf. Philo, De ae a) = 
py DwDN IN, a somewhat new and unusual name for the ‘feast of weeks’ at the time when our a ae coe 
he defined it as 4 . . . é8. which is an integral part of R* (not lacking in N as Hatch and oe Concord., p. 361, sub. 
éBSopnds, incorrectly state), and RY undoubtedly witnesses to subsequent misunderstanding of ee i ie 

With vv. 2-4, 5 (first letter) and 8 cf. Ox. papy”. No. 1076. Presenting the recension of | Ag sho i 
deference of that recension for the ancient tradition of RS against the less antique RY in severa pees oe a 
Badre (-Cov RY) mroy. (against €vd. of RY though the latter’s order is followed) pe Reon r., ea a die 
RS) against édav of RY, id0v?° (> RY), €Ovous (yev. RY); in v. 4 np (dvaupotpac R®) against As cea Pgh a 
(> RY), év tay against re of RY, péexpe and infin. against ews ov and indic. in RY, ae of . ; 
bury him’; see above for Ox.’s coincidence with RY, and Ba p. 176, for the emendation In 7. ©. 
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THE BOOK OF TOBE 231-3 


2 was a good dinner prepared me; and I laid me down to dine. And the table was set for me, and 
abundant victuals were set for me, and I said unto Tobias my son, Go, my boy, and what poor man 
soever thou shalt find of our brethren of the Ninevite captives, who is mindful <of God> with his 
whole heart, bring him and he shall eat together with me; and lo, I tarry for thee, my boy, until 

3 thou come. And Tobias went to seek some poor man of our brethren and returned and said, 
Father. And I said to him, Here am I, my child. And he answered and said, Father, behold, one 
of our nation hath been murdered and cast out in the marketplace, and he hath but now been 

4 strangled. And I sprang up and left my dinner before I had tasted it, and took him up from the 

5 street and put him in one of the chambers until the sun was set,to bury him. Therefore I returned 

6 and washed myself, and ate food with mourning, and remembered the word of the prophet which 
Amos spake against Bethel, saying, 

Your feasts shall be turned into mourning, 
And all your ways into lamentation. 
7,8 AndI wept. And when the sun was set, I went and digged a grave and buried him. And my 


Py: A.] A. n yu. pe BA vl. pou] +73) WER bin my 5 M «4° ] > BAL T. nev. | > ArF san mwa M 
T. coprng | -ptn (pr. tr. A) BA nov | > BAS Ar tess «85. | xyays drM EF <Bdop. | pr. exra BAS 


a septem annis a8 ex (a y de Aug.) septimanis y Luc. Aug. septimanarum 8 (vzde Reusch) eyev. | 
smyan MF poe ap. Kan. | ap. kad. po. BA x,5° | >B 2S averreca | averravoauny A apiornoat | dayew 
(a Sup ras A®) BAS Zameen [ mrevo ]va usque ad [emor. | ou V. 5 Of Ox eae tpareCa > BA SAr MF 


map. wor 2°) ebeacauny BASaB yLluc. >SArMF  oapia mrevova | owa rokka BAS) > 'S8 Ar MF mevova | 
[mod ]ka Ox 7 | > BAS Ox mad1°] > BA Ox i ArM Badige] -cov BA ov| pr. ayaye BA Ox 
SL av] «av BA Ox evpns| upys Ox max. T. ad. nu.| 7. ad. nu. evden BS (f. ArM) +. ad. ny. AF 


ek 7, a0. nu. Traxov Ox ek N. . . . pexpe tov 20m exst. Ox ex N. aux. | > BA ArMF os pepv.| > AF 
+7. xupov BAS Deum aBy Cypr. Luc. dom. suum 68 sme wn Ar >M ev od. Kapd. avr. | 
> BAS ArM ayaye ... evov k.|] > (v. supra) BA (of Ox) 3 «. pay. | ut manducet & Kow, per enor | 
panem nobiscum et prandium hoc y _pariter nobiscum prandium hoc aB sowy Ar MF We N*] wou NE® 
BAS >ArM snyn wk mpoopevo] pevo BA pr. My Dawyn 55) M mawd.2°, . . edew| > BASE 
mats. | > ArMF Ge NO. | [ mapayeve |o Oat oe Ox 3. emopev. . . . K.2°] > BAS Sts Ar Gir 


mpl?| > Ox mrox.| +captivum % r. ader.] > M emotpeas| <Oov BAS avaotpeas Ox > Ar 
+yvb) 19 M Aey. . « . eOvovs nuoy] NowNI Ar Aey. . . . arroxp6.] > BA Ox $M Neyer | dixit mihi % 
aro| > & amoxp, een] ait & marep| por Ox & ov2°| > BASM ex] tov aro Ox eOvous | -yev. 
BAS ex fratribus nostris a8 8 (y Luc. =x) M Syaw wap F mep. usgue ad yevo. 4. aut. (Vv. 4) non 
COSTCO wep. kK. Epp. YT, ay. K. aUT. V. corp. | eoTpayyadwpevos (-Anwevos BabA > M) epp. ev r. ay. BA SaB DAO) 
+°MaNd Mm NmNa NDT Sup sn waa Ar awa bay F 4. «.1°] kayo BAS  yov 32) Ar MF 
avarn). | postye BA > ArF spy ayy onbmaa M adnka Tt. ayia. + k.2° |} > BAS snp jo op jo) Ar 
mp. n yevo. pe | ante avarnd. BA (f. F) box xy Ar >M 7 | >A avrov > BA avacpoupat | avethopny 
BAL npa Ox pr. Ss ArM €K T. mar. | > BAS +NN7PT Ar «3° ] > BA Ox SL €V T. oux Stoop | 
tt ouxnua BA ey c, ounuatroy Ox Rusax SS in domum apud me (fF, F) xmacana dr onwis M eOnxa | 
> BA Ox SZ expe T. T. nwov dvevv | ews ov evo mA. BA pexpe dvew 7. nov Ox k. avo avr. | > BASF 


k. Oarto avr. Ox ut illum sepelirem & 5. emotp. ovv | x. emtotp,. BASH M kx, (religua non exsh.) Ox 
+anad Ar M ely edovs.] > ArM +) F aprov] +you BASH peta revO.| ev Xumn BAS 
pr. sowa Ar pr. nyora Ms+ nme) F 6. euyno. ... Aeyov] NID O*PNNT Ar T. pyyatos tr. mpopnrov | 
T. mpodnrevas (-tas A) BASF  sermonum prophetae % 1255 M OG eee eyeor | kabos emev BAS diy 


N20 F ova] quod & A.] post mpod. BA SL emt Baby | in Bethleem % otpapno.| npn) Ar M 
Ss 1d up. at eopr.| ae eopr. vz. BA omnes dies festi vestri > (RS hie macs oe 6pnv.] > ArF 4M 


odo] evppoovvaa BAS cantica aB Luc. (viae y semitae 5) Opnvos | -ov BA 7. en, | +ynd x35 m3 
ArM kore... nd.) aya F opvé.| > Ar M 8. semil F ot] pr. omnes & mAno.| MIP 
Ar  %nnawny 4p) M pe] > BA karey.| emey. BA deridebant me % “cum ov oR. ... Wovcf Ox ov 





2. R® had rod @. which aBy have preserved ; omitted (or they have fallen out after avrov) and RY varied to kuptov. 

3. On the surface the dvaorpéwas of Ox. and the amoxpiGeis of S might seem to suggest independent translation of 
a Heb. or an Aramaic word. This, however, apart from the general difficulties (see Introd., p. 182) of the independent 
translation hypothesis, is precluded by the fact that dvacrpéw. of Ox. corresponds to e\éav of RY (= emtorpey. not 
droxpi8, of RS), Aéyer . . . daroxpid, being omitted in conformity with RY and only «. érop. T. retained in Rs usual 
compromising tendency in the first clause of the verse. ; 

4. k, Bayo (-ro Ox, = R°) > RY, an instance of the resolution of an infin. into a finite verb in Hebraistic style 
and of its rejection or modification in a subsequent recension. 

6. R$ (cf. y 6 in addition to N’s af 680i read by Swete but d:050i by Reusch) had ‘ways’ (used metaphorically like 
75 and well paraphrased by RY). The emendation dda which was made as long ago as a (and accepted even by 
Reusch) is preferred by the partisans of RY (e.g. Ndldeke, Lohr) as giving colour to the fiction that RS is merely 
a secondary revision undertaken in the interests of Biblical style and Semitic idiom. 
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HE: BOOK OF *TOBIT 2) 8-r4g 


neighbours mocked, saying, Is he no longer afraid ?—for already I had been sought after to be put 
to death for this matter—And yet he fled away <and lost all his possessions> and lo, again, he 
9 burieth the dead! And the same night I washed myself and came into my courtyard and lay down 
ro to sleep by the wall of the courtyard, and my face was uncovered because of the heat. And I knew 
not that there were sparrows in the wail above me; and their dung settled warm into mine eyes and 
brought up white films; and I used to go to the physicians to be healed; and the more they 
anointed me with their medicaments, the more mine eyes were blinded by the films, until they were 
totally blinded. And I was impotent in mine eyes four years. And all my brethren did grieve for 
me, and Ahikar nourished me two years until he went to Elymais. 

11,12 And at that time my wife Anna used to work for hire in the tasks of women, and would send 
the tasks back to their owners: and they would pay her the wages. And on the seventh of Dystrus, 
she cut off the web, and sent it home to the owners and they gave her all her wages, and gave her 

13 in addition to the wages a kid of the goats. And when she came into my house, the kid began to 
cry, and I called her and said, Whence is this kid? is it stolen? Render it to its owners; for we 
14 have no right to eat anything that is stolen. And she said unto me, It hath indeed been given me 


poB. oukert | ouxetre HoB. BA  exevOvvevoev Ox quomodo non &c. & po. | +hic homo % +Awap2 jo Ar M 
non yap exe(ntnOnv | -n Nabe > BA Ox 3 ArM Ts POV 6 areé. | > ArM rou! | > BA Ox 
gor. | arobaverv Ox mept tT. pay. tovt.| > Ox amed.| arod. A+x, amodecev mavta ta vmapxovtra avrov Ox 
+et perdidit substantiam suam a8 k, mad wou] «x. ou BA Ox  iterum &% mar. 0.] > Ar M barr. | 
sepelire coepit X vexp.| -+-ego autem intentus in mandatis Dei non timebam quid loqueretur homo Sfec. 30 
Q. aur, tT. vukre ehouo.| ev avr. T. vuxte avedvoa (avedvo. sup ras B®) dayas BAS iterum lavi ea hora postquam 
sepeliviaf® illum sepeliviy sepelivié mom nx ap ‘nw M edovo. | ND 1D Say xb Ar nbvav snwy M 
K.2°, .. avd. p.| > BAS Ar pilen, e¢ aliter M avd.] domum & exouu. | + pepeappevos BA S T. TOLX. TNS 


ava. | parietem & nonin aD MDW by Ar “pn yx M avans | + pov BA avaxexadvupper. | aka\urr. BA 


Sua tf. kavpa | > BASArM IO. arpov6ta | sah hapip te eTrave ps | > BA evo | eot. BA residebant & 
(cf. Ar) x.2°] +7, opOarpov p. avewyor. BAS (f- F) exad.| > & exad. Tt. acbod. avr. | apodevoay tr. 
otpoviia BAF exaO.| insiderunt y residerunt 6 > BA Ocpp.| ante as BA > ArM Reo ee A 


emnyay. | eyevnOn B Ar M (cf. F) Neuk. | + eis 7. opOarpous (-ors Be) bie Ar Mofo 8) emopevopny | -Onv 
BA -+caecus & pr. cotidie 8 pr. BS) BS b> Ar pr. Apaa M Tous | > BA Oepamev6é. . « . ETN reocepa | 
k. ovk opedyoay pe BAS (ff F) x) ayn 08 NON com Nd YY ANDND Ar PD» Nd om NED M 
k, wayT. . . wept ep.] > BASF o. adeAp.| +et amici mei # Ar M mepe ep. | (YY NTN by M x.8° 
Axetaxapos| Axtaxapos Se BA Janu? S Achicarus autem % appx 4rM + ap Mo aN onN F em dvo] 
> BASArM po T. avTov Badioat | ews ov emopevony BASF priusquam iret > 4dr M T. Edu. | Te 
EA. BA Limaidam i > Ar M xvnbya F LIER k. | > evr. xpov. exewy. | > BAS prio yo Ar 
mn F A. 7 yun p.|] w= BA npOevero] Ka> S deserviebat a8 mercede serviebat y operabatur 6 
epyous 7.| > BAS snap Ar yuvarkzots | -cos Bo fas Kad S mulierumaBy  muliebribus (= mulieribus) 
5+lanam faciens et telam ex mercedibus suis pascebat me a8 l. f. et conducens telas texendas et ex 
&. & oxnemn xvwid dr oend MF 12. aneor.... marta k.] > Ar (of F)  ovnyd my nos) M 
mittebant et adducebant (duc. y) illam ad texendum et dabant ei mercedem suam af y quae accipiebat 
et texebat et cum detexuisset (detexisset?) remittebat domino rerum et ille mercedem dabat ei 6  avroy 
. . + kuptos2?] > BAS e€ereue T. eotov| Consummavit texturam ZH edox. avt.| amedax. avr. k. avTor 
BAS navra| > BAS x.8° eSaxay aury | mpoodorres x. BA et insuper dederunt ei aByéd gr. orn 7 M 
«p coria] > BAS pro detexto af telaticum y +ad manducandum a88 mx pa Ar MF e& avyoy | 
> BASArM 13. «1°, . . «pat.] NMDI pyt NTA pow mm Ar (+F of M) x. ore] ore de BA 
eco. | mé. BA insan F o epe. | > BASF kpatew | kpavag, A exan, aut. kK. cura | evra (-mov A) autn 
BASMF vocavi ad me uxorem et dixi ili # AN Sew Ar rovro] > BAS + qui balat XZ pnmore... 
khewep. | a3 0! xoy Jvpa snwn M parore | pn BA kupeots | mad Ar avrov | > BA e&ouvo. 
€XOpEV nyets | Oewitov eorw BA ZL ovder | > BASF keyrup.2°]| supra mercedem & 14. kK. dey. fs. 
aut | n Oe anev BAS et respondit mihi et dixit (Cf-AT)E dove... poe | JD ANI OID KXNII jd ym 





10. Miiller finds in @epydv of R8, which he regards as the original Greek, an improbable epithet for apddevpa and 
conjectures that 11M (= dirt) has been mistranslated.. dvewydrav RY perf. act. in /ate passive sense. Dillon’s con- 
jecture (Contemp. Rev. 1898, p. 367) that EAA. (Cod. Vat., but elsewhere ’EAvp.) is a misunderstood transliteration 


of a Hebrew word = ‘ hiding-place’ derived from ody is favoured by Dr. Harris, Story of Akikar, p. lil, n. 1, but see 
Introd., p. 186. ; i 

12. ed’ écria (Swete). Reusch conjectures emt rod eoOiew (cf. 6) or emt ro puso (telaticum y = mercedem pro tela 
=iortov? v.11). af presuppose the existence of both these conjectures. Dr. Charles suggests that of an original 
ectiatopial (=for a mead) the last five letters were lost before Zpepoy and the remaining six became ectia. For iards see 
Deissm. B.S., p. 135. ' ; ; : 

14. The presence of mod eiciv in R® shows that d:caroovvar here keeps its old sense. At times however (as here in 
RY) it appears in RS, e.g. xii. 9, beside éAenu. as an early gloss or doubiet translation and should be omitted. 
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THE BOOK OF TOBIT 2. 14—8. 7 


over and above the wages. And I did not believe her, and I bade her render it to the owners ; and 
I was abashed at her because of this. Then she answered and said unto me, And where are thine 
alms-deeds? Where is thy righteous course of life? Behold, this thy case is known. 


iii. Tobit’s Prefatory Prayer, iii. 1-6. 


31,2 And Iwas much grieved in my soul and groaned and wept. AndI began to pray with groanings: O 
Lord, thou art righteous, and all thy works are righteous, and all thy ways are mercy and truth: thou 
3 judgest the world. And now, O Lord, remember thou me, and look upon me; and take not vengeance 
4 on me for my sins, both for mine ignorances and my fathers’. They sinned against thee and disobeyed 
- thy commandments, and thou gavest us for spoil and captivity, and death, and for a proverb and 
5 a by-word and a reproach among all the nations among whom thou didst disperse us. And now 
thy many judgments are true in exacting from me the penalty of my sins, because we did not keep 
6 thy commandments and walked not truly before thee. And now deal with me according to thy 
pleasure, and command my spirit to be taken from me, that I may be released from off the earth ~ 
and become earth: for it is more profitable for me to die than to live, because I have heard false 
reproaches, and there is much sorrow in me. Lord, command that I be released from this distress, 
let me go to the everlasting place, and turn not thy face, O Lord, away from me. For it is more 
profitable for me to die, than to see much distress in my life, and not to hear reproaches. 


B. SARAH’S PREVIOUS HISTORY, vv. 7-15. 
7 On this day it happened unto Sarah the daughter of Raguel who was in Ecbatana of Media, 


mndap SNE Age eat doce: | dopo BAS pr. 13 4350 jd xd M avtp | xno Ar > F “kK. ey. 
is amodovp. | sed magis dicebam illi Furtivis est redde illum % > Ar 73) mby ‘npysy M arodouvat | -dovar 
BA -+avro BAS mpoonpvd.| -npvd. BA whos S  contendebam et erubescebam & AMY NY Ar 
Sm oyppipna in) MS F xapw rour.] > BASF xy Sy 47 M eral) de BAS AYNNIN TIN Nyy Ar 
SS 1h Aeyet | ene Ko BA Kas S$ SF >BAe Pam og 5 OLS cov | ubi sunt iustitiae tuae aB Cypr. 
Aug. (d7s) ubi sunt eleemosynae tuae 6 ubi sunt el. tuae quas faciebas y aber F mov ecow2°| x. BA 
We (N*) taut. "pera o. yroor. cor. | wou (Na) yv. mavra p. co. BA 3 ecce quae pateris omnibus nota sunt &% (of. By) 
xdind vSams qadpy dr Ms opr. qnay nya 7b yy aby M 
JUUI ats «1° | + yoy 13 Ar (of. F) TEpunr, yer. | umber BA Kowasbh/ 22° S contristatus Z “yon opp F 
r. pux.]} > BASArM “vy F x. orev. exd.| exk. BAS Ar F ingemui lacrymans % “aw by ondniy Ar 
np&. mpocevxecOa| mpocevéauny BASM pr. introivi (intravi y 6) in atrium meum (aulam meam d)etaByd >F 
per. orev. | per’ odvvns BAS -+animae meaeL Ar yao M wp ana F 2. du.] pr. keyor BAS (fi. Ar 
MF) Kupee | S25 xmby Ar »M + ]7OSv Aw MF qjwav. T. epy: | Sok dexaca | > BASF magna 
(if Ar M) eA. K. an. | misericordiae et verit. plenae & -ovrn | -va BAS ov | co A pr. k. kpiow 
adnbuny x. Scacayv BASF pr. et iudicium verum aBy (S=k) tov | pr.es BASH pr. xa ba F avova | 
xpi b> Ar yuxsn Ms +°nyesn oor + s+ spy ane M 3. stmil. sed plen. MF K.1°, . . emiBr. x. | 
> Ar K. vuv oO. Kup. | > BAS emiBX. | +enr eve BAS respice in me & K.3° | > BAL pe | >B 
exdxno. | eKOLK. B a=) ea Tas ap. | de pecc. & kK. €&Y T. ayy. p. | > Ar ocniys) M ev | > BAS Ar 
de & nuapt.| pr.a. Bo pr. ee¢®*ASaB pr. si quid y quia d §33n (NNN) NIN) Ar (cf OF) evarr. | 
eon, BAL Ar F 4. semil. sed plen. (verba e Script.) M x. wap.| map. yap BA SL mapnkovoa N* | 
-cav N°2BASaBy _ contempsimus 8 (cf Ar) eS Bo apray.| diapray. B post axp. Ar > M 
axp.| > M Gay. | > ArMF cus?” | > BA k. Nard, k. | > BAS Ar overdio pop | -you BAS ante 
napa BAr >F evl° | > BA Ov. | +yann F ny. dceokopruicas | eoxopmiopeba BAS Nom xmbins Ar 


5. semil. M plen. F vov | + Domine & xmby Ar gov at Kp. | au kp. o. BA fr. yon Ar vrapx. | 


eow BA ady/8. | +a odo gov NC® usr S pr. et £ Toujo. . . Evor. a. | WIINI wy Syan x5 Ar 
mo. «& eu.| e€ en. mo. BA quae de me exigas & pou] +x. 7. matepov (mpov N°*) pou NC2BA SaBy (i>,8) 
x. ovk| ov yap BAS non & adnOwas | ev -Bea BA 6. aliter et plen. F kK, vy... evov] JIDND O73 
xy TAY NID Ar covl? | pr. evemwov A +5v"" M K.2°] > BAS emiraé. . 4. yn | INT TD WHI Syap) 
Ar (f- MF)  & qm] >BASH@ am... ys] > BAS Ar M xm 595 3m a mae 5x DONMy F 
k. yevonac yn | > & dio | Score BA ano6ay.| JIDN F paddrov] > B ee je 8 ote overd. usque ad v. 
fin.] Wy sobp yous sdy pox smonn xnaq mosppa dr ny onan yown xd) M how] +eorw BA 


per en. | even. BAS Kvp.1° | > BAS arodv6e | -Onvar pe BA amo2° | > BA ravr. | > BAS amon, 
pe| nd) BAS et da mihi refrigerium & rom, T. aov.| a. tor, BA K5°| > BAS Kup.2°] > BASL 
d102°, . . overd.] > BAS Brerew | vivere et pati LH Ts OLE salt ne. tavr.| aur, nu. BA SL ovveB. | 
> Ar 3.| post Pay. BA 72°] > A tov] > BA Ex8.| > F 7 M.] pr. NYINA NMI Ar 





III. 7. Israél Lévi (Revue des Etudes jutves, Vol. xliv, April-June, 1902, pp. 289 ff.) points out the disproportion 
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8 that she also heard reproaches by one of her father’s maidservants; because that she had been given 
to seven husbands, and Asmodaeus the evil demon had slain them, before they had been with her as it 
is appointed for women. And the maidservant said unto her, It is thou that slayest thy husbands; 
behold thou hast already been given to seven husbands, and thou hast not been named of one of 

g them. Wherefore dost thou scourge us on account of thy husbands because they have died? Go thy 

10 ways with them and let us see neither son nor daughter of chine for ever. In that day she was grieved 
in her soul and wept ; and she went up into her father’s upper room, and desired to hang herself; and 
again she considered and said, Vay, lest they reproach my father; and shall say unto him, Thou 
hadst one beloved daughter, and she hath hanged herself because of her calamities! and I shall bring 
down my father’s old age with sorrow to Hades. It is fitter for me not to hang myself, but to 

II supplicate the Lord that I may die and no longer hear reproaches during my life. At the self-same 
time she stretched forth her hands towards the window and prayed, and said, Blessed art thou, 

12 O merciful God, and blessed is thy name for ever: and let all thy works bless thee for ever. And 

13 now unto thee my face and mine eyes I lift up: command that I be released from the earth, and 

14 that I no more hear reproaches. Thou knowest, Master, that Iam pure from all uncleanness with 

153 man, and that I never polluted my name, nor the name of my father either, in the land of my 


(f- M) pr. ~ S84 F avr. | raur BA ipsa x akovo. overdiop. | -Oic Onvat BAS wna gon nynow Ar 
na oxyde) nm opans M yon F (sed v. F v. 8) vro .. . eavtns| > Ar YAN ninAYD M7 Yninaw F 
+58 xbx nw — spd YN Ww xd nd ons M uro | aro AL pas 7. | > BAS rov2° | >B 
cavr. | avr. BA 8. plen. F exded. | ded. BA ena | + NON b> AVS. WIS nby by x) Ar (cf. M) 
Acpobeos | -Savs B -Savos A 200} 9ax0.00/ S owiwse dr F “ows M Sau. T. mov. | mov. 8. BA spe wdp 


ArM amextevver| -xrewev BA mow... avt.| ea hora qua ad illam introiebant ad concumbendum a8 
qua hora introibant ad illam yM antequam fierent cum illa in coniugio 6 kad, . . . tas| os ev BAS 


sicut solitum est mulier af sicut traduntur mulieres 8 > y nye 5> mwa 4, porn bo Ja M > F 
enev| -av BS nwad.] > BAS +suat Sv evn | Ov cvmes BAS MN nod M amoxrevvovoa | -mrvyovoa 
BASF §suffocasafy_ suffocasti 4 tr. avdp. o.| o. 7. avdp. BA wSov dn | n8y BA 4 Spp Ar > M 
amexded. enta avdp.| exta ecxes BAS >M K.3°. . . wvopacOns NB2®'*] «8°. . wvacéys BAS et nullo 
eorum fruita es aBy frunitaes8 > MF_ pany mdpp nowt aby Sey xd pan am Ar 9. Tt qpas . . 

av6p. a. | mn yan 347 by NIN bn} Mic F) mepe T. avop. o. | > BA opr. aut & otc ame), . . . autor | 
onnn (cf F) snyenw mand may ayy M ott | «BASF quL ameOavoy | -vav BA -ve B®? sniwon F 


k.] > BAS Somer] WM — wov N*] pr. cov BAS +o0uN%? pr. ex te ante videamus & nde | 0 BA 2 
IO. ev tT. nuep. exew.| ravta axovoaca BA S (cf. Ar (cf. WL)eE) eadem hora af in illa hora y in illa die 6 


eur. | mn M ev T. pox. | apodpa BA S$ Ar M nid sy F K. exhavo. | > BAS nS syni F x.2° avaBac. 
. 10e\.| wore BAS wpnF nOcd. . . « €doy.| W by » 9955 pyr) M ned. . . . kaxov| mult. aliter 


et plen, M. hab. supplicationem man. edoy. k. rey.] eemev BAS cogitavit L Mn... xakov| Mia pev expe rt. 
TatTpt pov eav momaw Tovto ovetbos avT@ eoTat (eorev A) BAS — supplicationem et dissim. verba habefé M AWYS ON 
mn saan F aute | > & amo T. kak. | > £ carake | post avtov BAS xnnxdy Ar T. TaTpos p. | avTov 
BAS + ° oN F hums | ovr. BA +animi % adov NC2® BA | adous N* xpno. . .. Con p.| > BAS 
MF _ -+neque ego neque pater meusaBy -+pater meus d — xpyo. po] pr. m>3p Ar adda] % ay pa Ar 
Kup. | xnbs, Ar onas ano6.| > Ar Fie > ME ev aut. t. kayp.| x. BAS WF dua. 7. xeep. | 
>BAS  mbpn nbn t. Ovpida| ty -bc BAS xmbs nap Ar «denn | ante mpos BAS bya Ar 
+n7nx pt Ar Gee ed. | Kupte o bcos wou BAS Domine Deus misericordiarum % 829M) NIN pbs » Ar 
yobs ma F gol] +r. aytov x. evrpov BASH wrby 923 wenpot Temp Ar NIN) NIA Sean www F 
K.3° | > BASH Ar evdoynoaracay | -ynoacav BA cov | yr Ar els T. at. | pody wodydy pdyd Ar post 
soon Fo + v2 53 navn 7b) F Tene vey | +-Kupee BA % Ar +iyndy mn F emt oe| es 
ce post pov2® BAS mpoo.| > F T. mpocom. p. T. of. p.|— BA povl?| +levo aB Ar -+verto y 
aveBrea| deSoxa BAS dirigo aBy respiciunt 6 mn Ar alter F 13. plen. et aliter MF eurrov | 
Lixo? & azroAvOnva | -Avoa. BA wtoiahes S InN Ar staxn F amo tT. yns | mays Ar diya jo F 
axovew | -cat BA overdiopous | -pov BA S 14. plen. F deonota| Kup. BA Ar > F axabaporas | 
apapt. BA avdpos | pr. kar B (sed non B* A) S 15. ovxe| ove BA pou T. ov.| tT. ov. pov BA corpus 





ween the cause—servant’s gibes—and the result—desire for death ; the strangeness of g” in the mouth of servants 
(eit iehily used by parents, x. 11, RS, 12, RY), Sarah’s anxiety for her father’s sake; the fgurat.ve me See a 
Tobit of paorrydo (e.g. xi. 15, xiii, 2, 5,9). He ingeniously conjectures that her mother (718) not a mai (TION) a ee 
her, that rarpés a’rfjs was a gloss inserted afterwards, and nas (uv. 9) =the parents. Even if Levi were right, 
(a single maid) would be nearer to the intention of the author than RY. 

8. dnékrevy. (+vi. 14f. 8, xiv. 11 8), Th. Gram, p. 225. dvdod. (RY), Th. Gram., p. 200. 
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captivity. Iam the only daughter of my father, and he hath no other child to be his heir, nor has 
he kinsman near him, nor has he relation, that I should keep myself for a wife unto him, Seven 
husbands of mine are dead already ; and why should it be mine to live on? And if it pleaseth thee 
not to slay me—O Lord, now hear my reproach. 


C. THE UNION OF SARAH’S AND TOBIT’S DESTINIES, vv. 16, 17. 


At the self-same time the prayer of both was heard before the glory of God. And Raphael 
was sent to heal them both: zz the case of Tobit to remove the white films from his eyes, that he 
might see the light of God with his eyes ; and zz the case of Sarah the daughter of Raguel, to give 
her for a wife to Tobias the son of Tobit, and to unbind Asmodaeus-the evil demon from her ; 
because it belonged to Tobias that he should inherit her rather than all those which wished to take 
her. At that time did Tobit return from the courtyard into his house, and Sarah the daughter of 
Raguel herself also came down from the upper chamber. 


THE JOURNEY OF TOBIAS, iv-xiii. 
A. ITS CAUSE AND THE PREPARATIONS, iv. I-v. 17%. 


i. The Cause, vv. 1, 2. 


In that day Tobit remembered the money which he had left in trust with Gabael in Rages of 
Media, and he said in his heart, Behold, I have asked for death. Why do I not call my son Tobias 
and shew unto him concerning this money before I die? 


meum aB >y x.2°| > BA ovde] +dehonestavi a8 matpos p.] MIN F atxp. pr | ym; F 
rns | A: erepoy | > BASArMF Texvoy | madiov BA  filium vel filiam 2% 712 Ar M wry F wa | 7) 
BAS quid KAnpovonnon | -oee BA avrov | mniDNN Ar M aderf. | > ArM aur@2? | > BASH ArM 


eyy. ovte ovyy.] vel proximus aut propinquus % ovre | ovd. BA ouyy. aut, umapxet | -xov aut, vios (e sup 
ras A*®) BAS ap ArM yand eae avrw3° vmapxer| post adehpos % aliter F ovrrnp. eu. | Custodiat 
me ZH Ar swaypw M anapx) F exautny SC™ BA] avryy N* > M avT@ yuvaika | aut, yu. Sup ras Sl avt@ 
yovar sup ras A® (seg ras 2 litt.) > M = aliter F yu. | > Ar ndy |] 7m) Ar M erta| pr. viri & 


(plen. F) ned > BA eoTW ert | > BAS adhuc &% han’? 7p M Sn nv | n Ar nynd M 
+ pdyya Me Sk got Sox. | ~~ BA Kup.]| > BA Ar ante aroxr. & voy | entrafov BAH > LAr 
ewoaxove. ovetd. p. | emt Bdewar ( pr. impera et d) en” eve (c. «2 > y Ar) x, ehenoat pe kK. nKeTe axovoa pe overd. BA S a B 
ySArM fplen. F 16. Ev avr. tr. Karp. | xk BAS sin Nyy Ar ayy vnina F econxovobn | -oev ke A 
exauditae sunt @ nby ArF n|>B ms A mpooevxn S Ba] -xns B*¥ A preces & t. dof, 7. Oeov| tr. d. 
r. peyadov Papanh BA fai JoXty S$ pr. summi® sap emdstanpepas Ar aan ND (xDD Aad) AYDwA 
» 25 + verba pauca M ef 1) Ms oywsa aN F 17. ameor. | novn Ar M my) (pr. verba pauc.) F 
P.| ante x. BA (v. 16) pr. xando 47 M + mein by aon swn M Towel amor, Tr. A. aro T. ob. avrov | 
tov T. Nema (Aumecoae A* ras tu A? @NamaN 8) x. 7.4. BAS id est T. curare a maculis oculorum af sanare 
a mac. oc. y desquama maris (= desquamare) 8 yxy ‘Sn inxend M (f. F) wa... Geov] > BAS Ar 
MF et reddere ei (ei > y) aspectum luminis a By lumen coeli 8 Sappa N*] -payN1 BA SD tT N* | ty 
xne2 BA SL Pay. | pr. Tous ca BA avrny | > BAX ToBerd | pr. Tov A Aveat | ono. BAS colligare 
aBy alligare 8 mystynd ArM sma) —yy54 F Acpodeor | -dSavv B- -Sacov AL wolyasoliaad 8 (cf. 38) 
swtows Ar F spwsx M Say. r. wov.| 7. d. BA YS sop 4r M > F iors... avrny®?] > Ar M 
ndwan pawn “yd s> F ar avtr.] > BAS emtB. KX. avtnv2°] destinata erat haereditas eius % TOC oe ie Ne 
avrnv°| > BAS ev ek. T. Katp. | mmby ny ‘a wy 32) Ar M (cf. F) exewe | aur. BAS emeotp. T. amo 
a avdys | emtotpeas T. econtOev BAS In Ar M oopyF kK. avr. | > BAS post xateBn & un. | ++ avrTns 
BAS +axbdy> nev sq Ar (f MF) 


IV. 1. tov] pr. mepp BAS apyupwov] tinier p2° ef. parva ras in Bra o] ov BA TaBanro | -nA BA & 
Nuliag, S$ Ona Ar bear M bway Fo ev Payos}] ag Gcs S$ wp 4r wR ADS M > F 
Mnéxas | -eras Bab 2. 7. xapd. avr.| eavto B ara A oa S inyiiFk ov] > BAS ovxe] ovy BA 
pr. Sw00S > ArM ys nod F MaRS oA «.2°| wa avre BA S$ vmodetEo | YN) F 


QuT@® .« « « 





12, dvaBX. causative as in Is. xl. 26 (= NW9). 


17. Avoa (RS) and dyoa (RY) were both technical terms in contemporar i i i 
y magic, Deissm. Z.A.Z. 306-10. It is note- 
worthy that in Dan. iv. 12 these two words both correspond to the Aramaic Nw 3 cf. 1 Enoch ie 
IV. 3. F’s immediately may be due to his intimate acquaintance with some recension based on an Aramaic text in 
which x73 had been corrupted into m4 473, but this particle is very characteristic of F’s style (¢.g. iv. 3 e¢ assim) 
and but little weight therefore can be attached to its appearance here. 
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ii, The ‘Teaching’ of Tobit, vv. 3-21. 


3 And he called Tobias his son and he came unto him and he said unto him, Bury m 
honour thy mother ; and forsake her not all the days of her life, and do that which is eine Lone 
4 her, and grieve not her spirit in any matter. Remember her, child, that she hath experienced many 
5 dangers for thee in her womb ; and when she is dead, bury her by me in one grave. My child, be 
mindful of the Lord all thy days, and let not thy will be set to sin and to transgress his command- 
ments: do acts of righteousness all the days of thy life, and walk not in the ways of unrighteousness. 
6 <For if thou doest the truth, success shall be in thy works, and so z¢ shall be unto all that do 
7 righteousness. Give alms of thy substance: turn not away thy face from any poor man, and the 
8 face of God shall not be turned away from thee. As thy substance is, give alms of it according to 
thine abundance : if thou have much, according to the abundance thereof, give alms ; if thou have 
9 little bestow it, and be not afraid to give alms according to that little: for thou layest up a good 
ro treasure for thyself against the day of necessity: because alms delivereth from death, and suffereth 


rourov]| > BAS +quam commendavi % NDI NPdY m> Ar (of MF) 37 68°| oF exadecey | 
carecas BAS T. rT. veov avr. | avroy BAS  filium suum HF K, rd. Tp. avr. | > BAXZSArMF Kk. | 
BAS avrg] > BAS +Fili: et (et > y) ille respondit: Quid est pater et Thobis dixit (et dixi y) af 
Oap.| pr. Wadiov cav arobave BAaB yi S ArMF caos| > BAS diligenter* 70 F riya] pn vmepidys 
BA 3 (ff F) kK. py eyk.| rysa BAS avtns| cov BASF kK, mo... mpayp.| > & evar. av. | aury 
BA illi. . . in conspectu eius L Aurno. | anon Ar vnonM T. TVEU. avr. | autTyy BA NADI DD by 
Ar mp nx M +,AYn nsx TIN bi M >F ev 7. mpay.| > BA Ar MF 4. aurnst°2°?| > BAaBy 
8 Spec. wd, mod] BA quanta pericula @ > Ar movnp2 M pr. poy anny: nina naan F 
ewpax.| cop. B passa sit # npyns Ar. - moby way Mev r. ko. aur.] > Ar pr. qnvynaMF~ «] > BAS 
ev en tap.| pr. NI3I M 5. paene simil. M kl] > BA mn. T. nuep.| cum praeced, coniung, A 
cov| > BA tov Kup.| +7. Ocov npov BASAr Deum JwusaM bx mm F K.2°., . adikcas | plen. F 
K.2° | ss) 18 apaprew k. | >B -ravew xk, Babmg A dixarocuvas | -yv BA a B68 Cypr. Luc. fr KoA 
>y mwoet| -vw AS > y ras 08.| in viam a@yd (in vias Spec. 24) ANON II DY Ar 6:5 ML 
ou mrovovrres | mowovrvtos cov BAaB ys Luc. Cypr. E-) adnbevar | -av B*¥XA pr. tv BA ex (in 8) veritate a B y 
Luc. Cypr. veritatem 6 evodwOnc.| evodia evovraa BAS erit respectus aBy Cypr. -tio Luc. bene tibi 
erit8 moyn F ev T. epyos avrayv| ev t. ¢. cou BAaByS  +omnibus (+in (ex Cypr.) substantia e versu seq. 
8 Cypr.) 8 operibus tuis Zuc. operum tuorum Cypr. qb0 52a Ar Sown ix) PII ny F kK. 1. T. TOLOVTW 
dix. | cum V. 19 coniung. & (Swete) +pman Ar >F dicaos.| pr. my BA >F n—-Lots oN 
[7 usque ad 19* B :—] 7. simil. M got] cou A x. pn PO. . . « AXenporvvyy| > 71 106 SaByd Spec. 24 
ArM ce] >A oa eee ov pn... Geov) NMI ADD xo smbx Ar Ox DD ody xb F ™poo- 
ono] of. PIY MF — arox.] of. Sw mayo M +phasi Frou deov] > 8 8. simi. My °13 
SmpTy Pay mAMy 7 pan os Pay xnpIy Tayo? TI xo>y mnt Ar urapy.] Jkggmw Mul yd? yl S 
+ fii £ e& auvT@y eden. | 4eav Todv cou vTapyn Kata TO TOAU e€ avtwv roincor ehenpoovyny 249 aB y (> 8 & reli- 
qua verba huius versus > 8) Cypr. Aug. (cf. F ?) kara To okvy.] --communica et a 8 y Cypr. Spec. 24 Aug. 
mow | cum (quia 8) facies (facis y Cypr.) aBy Cypr. (f. Spec. 24) foBov movew| ov mor sup ras Bab 
g. simil. et plen. M NAM OD APN 3 PN|NT NNPIY Wayn ON PdI3 apn Ar yap| > aByd Cypr. 
Caes. > S50; eXenpoourn | -nv (v ras A’) A” xn Ar APTS M KOL OUK. . < is oxoros | mm “sa poynnn b>) 





5. Cf. Test. Job xlv, ‘Behold I die; only forget not the Lord.’ 

6>-193, full of reminiscences of Ahikar (see Introd. pp. 191 f.), certainly stood in R®. Apart from the fact that their 
presence in % cannot be attributed to later insertion from RY or R°,a comparison of v. 5 with v. 19% shows that 
some ethical instruction of the type found in % and RY intervened in RS between these two verses. The omission 
therefore is simply confined to 8 and is explicable on the supposition either of the loss of a page ina MS. or that 
the eye and mind of a scribe passed from the objective fact expressed in mrouotow dix. v- 6 to the cause and subjective 
motive for such action stated in déca ... Bovd. dyad. The gap has been filled in above from RY” except in a few 
cases (v. imfra) in which that recension has evidently and seriously departed from the more ancient R®. 

7, The words and when... grudging seem to be an interpolation in RY from v.16. The combination of 71, 106, 
aB, Spec. 24, 8, Ar, M is emphatically against their originality InAs 35, 

8. The parallelism demands the text of R® preserved in % and the Patristic quots. :—és coi tr. madiov otras mote €ay 
mrROds cot imdpxn Kata TO TAHBs Toinrov 2é abray ehenp.* eav ddiy. oor bndpxy, Kata TO édty. perabds (Communico = peta- 
diSope in Wisd. vii. 13, cf. Test. Issachar vii. 5 ; Test. of Zeb. vi. 4. 7)- j ‘ 

g. Possibly ydp should be omitted and the verse construed closely (cf. . Cyr. Caes.) with the preceding :—py 
oBov® Sre ev TH Tove oe éhenp. Oya ayad. Onc. Ars PNA should be read either PND = irobyxy (Neaub.) or 
PND = aroOjxy (Néld.). ; ; 

to. Cf. Prov. xi. 4 (generalized in Sir. xxix. 12) with its counterpart in Syriac Ahikar (R. Harris, Story of Ahikar, 

. xlvii f.). 
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11 not to come into darkness. Alms is a good offering in the sight of the Most High for all that give 
12 it. Beware, my child, of all whoredom, and take first a wife of the seed of thy fathers, take not 
a strange wife, which is not of thy father’s tribe ; for we are the sons of the prophets. Noah, 
Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, our fathers of old time, remember, my child, that they all took wives of 
13 their kinsmen, and were blessed in their children, and their seed shall inherit the land. And now, 
my child, love thy brethren, and scorn not in thy heart thy brethren and the sons and the daughters 
of thy people so as not to take one of them ; for in scornfulness is destruction and much trouble, 
14 and in idleness is decay and great want, for idleness is the mother of famine. Let not the wages of. 
any man, which shall work for thee, tarry with thee, but render it unto him out of hand: and if thou 
serve God, recompense shall be made unto thee. Take heed to thyself, my child, in all thy works, 
15 and be discreet in all thy behaviour. And what thou thyself hatest, do tono man. Drink not wine 
16 unto drunkenness, and let not drunkenness go with thee on thy way. Give of thy bread to the 
hungry, and of thy garments to them that are naked: of all thine abundance give alms; and let not 
17 thine eye be grudging when thou givest alms. Pour out thy bread and thy wine on the tomb of the 


4) ans obs 2p Moos Sy ast nbyny aenya nom F eager] -es A 11. Corrupt. et e Script. 
multa addita Ar (+07 M) own yo wy op M  wryd ann gra wpm Ad ody vam ads mann 
mp3s F yap | > A Spor | lusias ) Tact B] -ow A 2s mpocex. | +PxNon nsy bp Ar bon 
meop M yor. mporor AaBe] accipe primum uxorem 6 ux. primo acc. y ux. proximam acc. af ux. acc. 
Cypr. Ny) NNN PD ap) Ar (ff. M) ‘38 n°30) SnMawnn AWN np F pn] prok. ADF eopev | + qui 
in veritate prophetaverunt priores a8 et secundum veritatem ambulamus $6 > F Noe | + prophetavit prior 
a8 +propheta fuit priory quia prophetavit primus 8 > M_ gr. wosp wart yon Ar (of. F). - ABp.| pr. 
kar & Ar F Io. | pr. ca AD Tak. | pr. cea ALArMF avrot | our. AL Tov adedf. | genere patrum a8 
semine fratrum y sem. patrum 6 oannayvon M evdoynO. | quroyicd. A pr. 133 %322 mnnnnd ax xb M 
omepy. avr.| semen filiorum % wpa dr > M kAnpovon. | IDNN Ar > M 13-16. smeliter (2) sed 
ord. confus. ArM wv] tuaBy (nunc 4) Arm propter quod et tu Spec. 13. ef 34 ous adeA. cov] JO yd 
F amo tT. adeAd. k. T. var x, Ovyar.| filiabus filiorum af y _ filiis et filiabus 8S Ar filiabus filiarum Spec. 13 
ef 34 JOY 2) TNS F Tov Ja, cov | > Ar AaBew ceavto e€ avtwy yor. | ut non accipias unam ex illis aB y 
accipe unam ex illis 8 (cf Spec. 13 ef 34) > Ar ev Tt. umepnp. ... mod. | MN NNW NTI Ar Eb oD 
Ni aw F Ke YT. . peyann | > dAr ™ axpeor. | Jlanew oS naan F 1 yapve a Atuov | >aBy 
iugalitas est mater inopiae 6 luxuria mater est famis Amdr. multo plura sed confusa el corrupla exhibel Spec. 
> Ar amodta B| -era Bab A 14. ‘Ln nonnullis diversus futsse videtur textus Sin. ab’ Vat. (vide a By 8 
Ambr Spec.) apud Reusch sim. M aha... mapavtica] > Ar yoy oINON wwe on jo M (fF) eav 
fe cot] xn ab obw» sndyypy M alter F eav2? | PPT es IN m™mpooexe . .. aov2? | >M ev Tag, avaotp. 
o.| in omnibus sermonibus tuis a8 (> y) in univers, serm. tuis Spec. 91 in omn. cogitationibus tuis 6 
poa5aa F I5. kav o puo. pndeve mou, | Oo puoes aAA@ ov moines Clem. Strom. o puc, aldo pn mo. Chrys. 
o ov pio. arho pn mo. Did. de Trin. et quod cderis alio (alii y) ne feceris aBy cf Const. Apost. 3. be ae al 
Aug. Serm. Bened. Reg. Ether. c. Elep. Fastid. de v. Chr. Greg. Mor. Paulin. Lip. Valer. Cemel. hom. (apud 
Reusch)  wayn 8? 977? TP NID (ost v.13) Ar oad myyn Nd qward ‘wn IwN (poss 2. 13) M 
ion Ndr apn NP FF owov . . . od9.0.] > Ar px 59 7 maw yd) pow Joxy MN HIM as ped. | in 
ebrietate L weOn | owos 44.106 nequitia (pr. ullaaB)aBy Wow F 7 08. | omni vita y (8 haec tantum 
habet: ab ebrietate abstine) omni via a 8 16. diov] diadid. A mewavrt| -wor 58, 74, 76, 249 aBd (-vre 
y Spec. 24) Ambr. de Tob. ros yupv.| rows sup ras BD nudos lege aB nudum veste y da nudis 6 lege 
ie Spec. 24 ha Ac edenp. | > ArM mepiooevon | -eun A (Pray $55 Fe ye. opéan. | DyI Ap xdy 
rM yard yp xr F ve] >A 17. ekxeov] funde a8 frange (+funde) y Aug. Serm. distribue 8 
effunde Awct. amperf. in Mth. hom. 26 Wwe Ar Pav M constitue P nbw F tT. apt.| pr. vinum tuum et 





11. dépor = offering (cf. 5), Lev. i. 2, Mark vii. 11. F’s paraphrase is good. 

12. See Test. Job xlv, Jub. iv. 33. See Introd., pp. 183 f., 186, and espec. 196. 

13. Restore R* from LL :—rod pr) NaBeiv piav éé airoy. On axpedrns (RY) see Th. Gram., p. 82. 

16. Restore in R® rovs yupvovs and pr mepiBare (Is. lviii. 7) on basis of &. 
_ 17. The impossibility of /¢¢erally ‘pouring out bread’ (RY) and the alleged paganism of the funeral rite here 
inculcated have led to numerous emendations and suggestions as to how a hypothetical Hebrew or Aramaic original 
could have been misread. Graetz (cf. 5) suggested DP yn API snd nby : Hilgenfeld conjectured D'psyn 325 
misread as ‘yn "p> ; Hitzig 72M misread jon); others YDY misread JBW. The difficulty, even if RY were the 
true text, is not sufficiently great to warrant these hypotheses. But the zeugma in RS (recovered from & Ar M) is 
quite defensible and its claim to be the original text is now beyond controversy through the discovery of the Syriac 
and Arabic texts of Ahikar (see Introd. p. 192, footnote 2, and Cambr. Ahikar, pp. xlvii f.). It is, however, quite 
conceivable that §)’s comstitwe may be a mistranslation of an Aramaic imper. 7D. For the custom of offering such 
sacrifices see Introd. p. 198. 
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THE BOOK OF TOBIT 4, .18—5. 3 


18 just, and give not to sinners. Ask counsel of every man that is wise, and despise not any counsel 

1g that is profitable. And bless the Lord thy God at all times, and ask of him that thy ways may be 
made straight, and that all thy paths and counsels may prosper: for every nation hath not >good 
counsel; <but> the Lord will give to them <all good things> ; and whom he will the Lord 
humbleth unto the nethermost Hades. And now, child, remember these commandments, and let them 

20 not be blotted out of thy heart. And now, child, I shew thee that I left ten talents of silver in 

21 trust with Gabael the brother of Gabri at Rages of Media. And fear not, my child, because we 
have become poor: thou hast much wealth, if thou fear God and avoid every kind of sin and do 
the things which are good in the sight of the Lord thy God. 


iii. The Preparations, v. I-17. 


x Then answered Tobias and said unto Tobit his father, All things, whatsoever thou hast com- 
2 manded me, I will do, father. But how shall I be able to fetch it from him, seeing he knoweth 
me not nor do I know him? What token shall I give him that he may recognize me and trust me 
3 and give me the money? And the roads to Media I know not to journey there. Then answered 
Tobit and said unto Tobias his son, His note of hand he gave me and a note of hand I gave him and 
I parted it in two and we took to each of us a part, and I put it with the money, and now lo, it is 
twenty years since I left this money intrust. And now, child, seek thee a trusty man which shall 


aB -+funde vin. t. y dug. Serm. +vin. t. 8 vin. t. Auct pr. M3 + 779M Ar +72 M ex. T. Tap. | 


super sepulcra aByS cum iustis 6 Sux. | +ody> F kat un. . . apapt.] > Ar M niwpy nyy jnn Ore 
‘yb F des] +illud& 18. poy S53 Nav sono you Ar (ff. plen. M) (qmmo.|] mn bs F xarappovnans | 
perahpov. A emt . . « xpno.| quoniam omne consilium utile est £ 19%. plen. et multa e Script. 


addi. F cal?, . . xa2°]| > Ar M cal?| > & Kup. t. 6.| Deo & sxna5 F map avr. | nbs Ar 
ores... vodaboow] JNNN WI wi Ar (Cf M) — duos... ayaa] NADN pads ap bo woxd md nis 47 


(925) n’an a sds nyy ow oN DI px > M__— mav <br] caeterae nationes aBy omnes gentesd  — Bovdny | 
+bonam (-um 4) aBy6d adX avros ...ayafa]| >a8y Dominus dat nobis omnibus 6 19> usgue ad 13: 
6? N:— doce Kupuos | adda autos o Kup. didaow BAS (ArM ». supra) Bovn. ay. | java T. ayaba BAS (v. Ar 
M supra) ovav]ocavB oveavA quemergoaBy quemcunque 6 Kup.| > BAS ipseaB Deus y 


(Dom. 6) > 4r M rarewo| pr. allevat et quem voluerit ipse aBy pr. exaltat et quemce. vult 8 pr. Soy on 
vast Ar (f. MF) cos 9d. kar.| Kadws Bovdovrat (-era AS) BAS  usque ad inferos (deorsum a B sub terram 


d)aBy8 >ArM ca ww... cov] >S Wyo pI xv ypM row mK Ww Ar (GM) 7 evtohas 


ravr. | tT. -Aoy pou BAH = =+ WAI $535 eee DIMM 20. mats. | > BAS urodeikvve | emuderk. B ott | Ta 
BAS >ArM apyup.| pr. tov BA pr. poy Ar (ff. M) napeb.| pr.a BAS ArM TaBanto] Tap. A 


Gabelo® Culiags oxardr bom M Sway F  TaSpe|-peaB -aA Gabahela@ Gabrin 8 Gabeli 
y >&Ar Ip IM Seman F Apyow] Payos BAX leper 3S wo mpa 4r vein nna M 


+°nip ov my ssonx 4rM >F 21. Kat pn... entox.| > ArM- ‘ka| >S& matd.| -dvov 
absciss: estin A ayab.1°| > BA @eov| xv. A gvyys| aroor. BA recesseris & you w';n Ar TOUne. 
.. . & cov] Moy JAN Aya Ar > M r. ayad.| 7. apeorov BAS bene & wn F evor. » . . gou| 


> & K. +. Oeov vou] avrov BASF + nda “pnn xy F 


V. 1. rore| x BAMF 90 So .S> Ar T. r. mar, avt.| avt@ BAS omaxs 4r-M >F mot, Tar. | 
nat. To. ante mavra BAS PAN Ar 2. mas be] adda mr. BASAr Quomodo autem L pr. » jn %S8 Any 
M8Y M avto | TO apyuptov BA SArMF hanc pecuniam aBy pec. r) map aur. | > BA bya 1p Ar M 
wenn jo F avros... eyo] > BAS ct ony... . exer] > BASF pr. vel & de] Wow M kK. ETLyv@ 
pe] > Ar M x. morev. p.]| >M ro] hanch 7. as M.] regionis illius# —r, mop.| > & sbvay (anie 
els M.) Ar ana yw M exee | > £ZArM 9. OTE ~ | eurrev | Si TOTE . . .- TOUTO eyo | K. €O0K. 
aUT@ TO XELPOyp. BA % T. vie avr. | NIID°D % Poa done Ft ArM vat 4PONn AWS M >F __Xetpoyp. edoxa auT@ 

. pera tT. apyvp.| et meum similiter accepit et divisit in duas partes unum accep! go et alium posul eas 
pecunia aBy et cyrographum meum accepit in quo posui pecuniam apud illum et alterum habeo 6 3m) yb 
apa (2) > M) monapar Naps nw ADD (TD bap M) mS mam conn > 4rM inn wp and Nin WD 
Apon > jAN and mw ANIA ND Fk. wy... Touro eyo] v ’y PT NDY TY NIT NDY Jor 4r ONT 
my onwy M >F yw mad.| nev BAS 933 TWO F motov| > BASF TrOPEUT. P. gov] ovpm. coe 





19. Trans. presupposes Reusch’s restoration of RS. «arwrdre (R$), Th. Gram., p. 183. 


obs 3. RY, in abridging, has altered the story considerably, and Av and M substitute dag for bond, possibly through 
a confused recollection of a debased form of the Heb. original, e.g. Perles proposed either DAN (= @ writing Isa. vil. I, 
and a bag, 2 Ki. v. 23), or the Talmudic Spd". 
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THE BOOK OF TOBIT O33-16 


go with thee, and we will give him wages, until thou return: and fetch thou this money from him. 
4 And Tobias went out to seek a man who would go with him into Media and knew the way well ; 
(5) and he went out and found Raphael, the angel, standing before him. And he knew not that he was 
5 an angel of God, and said unto him, Whence art thou, young man? And he said unto him, Of the 
children of Israel thy brethren; and Iam come hither to work. And he said unto him, Knowest 
6 thou the way to go to Media? And he said unto him, Yea, I have often been there, and I know it 
well and I know all the ways ; many times did I go unto Media and lodged with Gabael our kinsman, 
who dwelleth in Rages of Media; and it is two regular days’ journey from Ecbatana to Rages ; 
+ for it lieth in the hill country, but Ecbatana in the middle of the plain. And he said unto him, Wait 
for me, young man, until I go in and shew my father; for I need that thou go with me and I will 
8, 9 give thee thy hire. And he said unto him, Behold, I will wait, only tarry not. And Tobias went 
in and shewed Tobit his father and said unto him, Behold, I have found a man of our brethren 
the children of Israel. And he said unto him, Call me the man, that I may know what is his family 

and of what tribe he is, and whether he be a trusty man to go with thee, child. 
10(9) And Tobias went forth, and called him and said unto him, Young man, my father calleth thee. 
And he came in to him, and Tobit saluted him first. And he said unto him, Much cheer to thee ! 
And Tobit answered and said unto him, What cheer have I any more, who am a man impotent in 


BA eat tecum & Socoper | -sow BAS ews oT. €AG, kK. AaBe | eas fo x. A. BAS Ar M (mnN o7b.3 M) et 
dum adhuc vivo recipe aBy_ vade fili dum vivo accipe 6 D'DDD 12 mpd JD OM ITY. IwnN iy F Tap 
avr. | mopevders BA S or (anieews) AYM >F rouro] > BALZSArMF +7’ mby 7) M 4. e&nné. 
6. | x. eropevdn BA et exiit L +pw EF ToBras | > BAS OS TOP...» e&nn8. | > BAS Ay JO A+ M 
Top. per, avr.| eum duceret & Mnd.| pr. regionem & > F os] pr. et & 08.] +regionis illus % > F 
x. e&\0.| > LF x. eupev.. . cor] “0 INN AN Pw Woy) DIN MywI3 7D “9 sxdoy F P.| pr. rov A 23, 64, 
243, 248 Ts ayyedor | os ny -Aos BAS +7 M corn. | > BAS are, avr. | > BALS Ar eyvo | noet 
BA +’5 M OT|Lot oie eo | > BAS + (mindy) M 5. kK elm. avr. | mony Ar "9 by sxbnn sox) M 
Tlofev . . . ernev avr. 3° | > BASF relig. v. 5 et 6% aliter F veay, | > Ar K. €l7. avt@2° | mans Ar 
TON MID py Mr. adedg.] pr. tn Ar [vz Saw a0] Mk. eAnA.] veniH > ArM ade epyar.] 
> ArM eur. avt.3° | 4+ Thobias £ Ar M €MLOT. T. 00. mop. | et Suvapae top. pera cov BA S$ _ nosti viam quae 
ducit Z ‘py nob ponn os M els M7). | ev Payouts tr. Mnd. BAS in regionem Mediam &@ +k. et €umretpos 
et. tomav BAS 6. avrm| +0 ayy. BAS ArM Nat. . . exe] mopevooua pera o. BAS multa ego 
(cog- y) noviaBy multa sunt quae scio 8 > Ar eum. K, emot. tas 0d. mao.| tys 0d. eum. BA teneo vias 
omn.aBy vias omnes novid ANN NII 47 M (+n5 M) mdeovak. ... Mnd.] > BAS ArM _aliquoties 
ivi in illam reg. & nudi¢.| nudvoOnv post nuov BA XPEWIN NNT IDI Ar M Ta8..t ad.| TaBand rov ad. 
BAS Sway F T. OLKOUVTL . . medi | > BASF ev Ex. Tt. M. | in Rages civitate Medorum aB yd 
DYNIN. Ar ssn nD wa M k. amexer... 7. medup| et est iter bidui ex Bathanis usque Rages civitatem 
Phagur quae posita est in monte et est Bathanu in medio campo af et est b. iter a Batanis usq. ad R., quae 
pos. est in m, et haec inm.c. y et continet Ecbathnis dierum duo stadiorum R. pos. est in montem Ecbathana 
nm. c. 6 NWN] DININI NWI WA NM wuxn stp Ar cof M (v. Meub.) , es Vappas . . . ExBa- 
tava] > N* 4 (hab. NI mg) Tei tk lA, avt.]| +ToBias BAX S Ar M pevoy pe] vropewov pe BA 
sustine ZH An M veav.| > BALS any Ar JIN yyy M pyy oN F pexp. or. eredO.| x. BAS 
Ar vnodeéo| epw BAS hocipsum... nunciem% +5297 nx M pov] > BAr xpetav .. . pod. 
o.|] >BASF Amie ous tte? pa 4rM 8. «m,] + Raph. ang. £ ov . . . mpook.| mopevov BA $ 
+te@ prova.ann 7> M snen by F Sov] > Ar pov, pn xp.] NT Ty Ar povov| x. BAM 
> SF pr. +x awny sy M Q. TwBeas ... K,2°] > BAS Ar aure | t» matrpp BAS Ar F ov | 
> ArMF av6p. | > BAyS 430M. smN rina F evpor | -nxea BAZ >y. 7.08. np. | > BASF 
ex (de 4) frat. nostr.aBd > y tT. ut. lop. | os cvvmopevoerat (-u7. BY A) por BAa Bd (> y)3ArM adi 
nin pippa F «,3°] od BAS >F avr. | > BALS 4708 Ar M OXF — kane, | pavnoov 
BA roga% or. br Ar pou] mpos pe BA > Ar F _ t. avOp.| avrov BA S$ Ar M F ores| wa BA S 
nt vagiks | > PASS Ar MM. «| > BAS gudys| pO MF corw2?] > BS (had, A 23, 64, 243, 248 
249) wa Top. p. oo | tov mopevOnvar pe. o. BAS ArMF cui tu committaris % nausd. | > BALS ArF 
e&n\8. To. Kk. | > BASF KNECT 2 ne ce | > BAS ArMF Neay. | +intra & matnp | +meus & 
10. mpos avr. | 95 Suan Ar M exaip. . . . mpot.| nonacavro addntovs BASF > ArM kK. el. aur. Xap. 
- +. ywooko| > BASF cum.| pr. ille & avt.| > & Ar Xatp. . . » yevorro| gaudium tibi semper sit 
(frater a8) aBy pax super ted +ondyn wx M mT .. . xapew] ut quid mihi gaudium a8y quis dixit 





6. The tradition of R® seems to have been handed down in slight confusion, but the mistakes are easily rectified. 
In ® ‘Payous should be read with & for ’ExBardvois. Reusch emends kai ‘Péyas for ets Tappas but eis ‘Pdyas is simpler 
and it is possibly an explanatory gloss. In 6 Ecbatana has been dittographed, s¢adiorum written for statutorum ; in 
a8 guae before Zosita is possibly a remnant of Rages guae. cae 
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PRE BOOK OP “LOBIT 5. 10-15 


the eyes, and I behold not the light of heaven, but lie in darkness like the dead which no more see 

the light ; while I live I am among the dead ; the voice of men I hear, and themselves I behold not. 

And he said unto him, Be of good cheer! it is nigh with God to heal thee; be of good cheer! And 

Tobit said unto him, My son Tobias wisheth to go unto Media; canst thou go with him and direct 

him? And I will give thee thy hire, brother. And he said unto him, I shall be able to go with 

him, and I know all the ways, and often have I gone to Media and passed through all its plains 

11 (10) and mountains, and all its ways I know. And he said unto him, Brother, of what family art thou, 
12 (rr) and out of what tribe? Shew me, brother. And he said, What need hast thou of a tribe? Andhe 
eS ‘ 2) said unto him, I would know truly of what zrzde thou art, brother, and what thy name. And he said 
14 (13) unto him, I am Azarias, the son of Ananias the great, of thy kinsmen. And he said unto him,Welcome 
and safety, brother ; and be not bitter towards me, brother, because I wished to know the truth and 

thy family. And thou chancest to be a kinsman, and thou art of a noble and good lineage: I knew 
Ananias and Nathan, the two sons of Semelias the great, and they used to go with me to Jerusalem 

; and worship with me there and they went not astray. Thy brethren are good men, thou art of 
15 (14) a good stock, and I bid thee welcome. And he said unto him, I give thee a drachma a day as 


mihi pax 6 NO b5 % YS nnd by nbw nx 4r M Ke €Y@ wae opbaa. | SS Ar KOUN 5 ans ovp. | >M 
keepat| My wy M ot vexp. ov pyk. Oc. tr. p.| > LAr M Cov eyo ev vexp.| mortuus inter vivos aBy > 8 
ArM govny... Ber. | >M avOporar | poo Ar avuTous n*| avros NC® ipsos# N02) Ar avt@3° | 
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aden. | shes e.5°| + Raph. ang. x sndon M avt@6° | > iM Avyno. + « « per avr. | g3) rida 
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Jnnmavnp Max 727 nyt wpan M r. adrné.]| > ArF ko. Tvyx.| NM ArM ony? Any F wv | pov 
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15. The periphrastic future Zcopar Siddvat is characteristic of R”’s strong vernacular style. 
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THE BOOK OF TOBIT 5. 16—6, 1 


16 (15) wages, and those things that be necessary for thee, as unto my son; and go thou with my son, and 
I will add something to thy wages. And he said unto him, I will go with him, and fear thou not; 

17 (16) we shall go safe and return safe unto thee, because the way is secure. And he said unto him, 
Blessing befall thee, brother! And he called his son, and said unto him, Child, prepare what is 
needful for the journey and go forth with thy kinsman. And God which is in heaven preserve you 
there and restore you to me in safety and his angel accompany you with deliverance, child. 


B. ‘THE DEPARTURE, v. 197°—vie 1. 


And he went forth to go upon his journey ; and he kissed his father and mother, and Tobit 

18 (17) said unto him, Farewell. And his mother wept, and said unto Tobit, Why is it that thou hast sent 
19 (18) away my child? Is he not the staff of our hand, and doth he not go in and out before us? Let 
20 (19) not money be added to money: but let it be a ransom for our child. As the Lord hath given 
21 (20) us to live, so doth it suffice us. And he said unto her, Trouble not ; our child shall go in peace, and 
in peace come unto us and thine eyes shall see 42 in the day when he shall come unto thee in peace. 

22 (21) Trouble not: fear not for them, sister; for a good angel shall go with him, and his journey shall be 

G 1 (22) prospered, and he shall return in peace. And she was silent from her weeping. 
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yvou BAS praepara te Ar mp. +. 08. ] +x. evodabanre BA > &S Ar snob F 4°] + nromacev o w. 
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autem q. in cacloest sows xnbx 4r sw bs Mo omy cows wn own wbx ae diac. vp. ek. | 
evodocer 7, odov ysov BASF  perducat vos ibi cum pace LAr M «x. amok. up. mp. en. vy.| > BAS x. oayy.... 


pera oor. | pons mdyny pray mond dw 4r MF avvod. | ouvropevOnra (cup- B bA) BA comitetur® pz. oor. | 
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VI. 3. eovy.| eravoaro BAS cessavit & yoy Ar F ADIni M khatovca | ssanbn Ar F sy maas M 





16%. Cf. guoniam in via recta est, Jub. xxvii. 17. 

18. €kdavoev. Cf. flevit, Jub. xxvii. 13. 

19. POdoa. lit. come, POdvo having almost entirely lost its anticipatory force in the LXX (Th. Gram., p. 289); 
Miller can only understand the phrase ‘as a translation from a Semitic original. ; 

A ransom for: this translation can be justified by a comparison with Ignatius, ZZ. to Ephes. viii. 1 , while xviii. 1 

of the same epistle suggests the alternative ‘ offscouring for our child’. 

21f. RS more closely than RY resembles the words ‘et dixit Isaac ad Rebeccam, Soror, noli flere Iacob filium meum, 
quoniam in pace ibit et in pace rediet . . . dirigentur omnes viae eius . . . quousque revertatur ad nos in Pace et 
videbimus eum cum pace. Noli ergo timere de illo, soror mea’ in Jub. xxvii. 14-17. 
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C. THE EVENTS OF THE JOURNEY, vi. 2-ix. 6. 
i. Tobias’ Adventure with the Fish, vi. 2-9. 


2(vi.1) And the young man went forth, and the angel with him, and the dog went forth with him and 
journeyed with them; and they journeyed both of them together. And once night came upon 

3 (2) them, and they lodged by the river Tigris, and the young man went down to wash his feet in the river 
Tigris. And a great fish leaped up out of the water, and would have swallowed the foot of the young 
4(3)man. And he cried out. And the angel said unto the young man, Grasp and take hold of the fish. 
5 (4) And the young man caught hold of the fish, and hauled it up on to the land. And the angel said 
unto him, Open the fish, and take out its gall and the heart and liver and put them by thee, and cast 

6 (5) away the inwards ; for its gall and heart and liver are for an useful medicament. And the young 
man opened the fish and collected the gall and the heart and the liver, and he roasted part of the 

7 (6) fish and did eat, and left part thereof salted. And they journeyed both of them together until they 
drew nigh to Media. And then the young man asked the angel and said unto him, Brother Azarias, 

8 (7) what is the medicament in the heart and the liver of the fish and in the gall? And he said unto him, 
As regards the heart and the liver of the fish, make thou a smoke before a man or a woman who hath 
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VI. 2. Even Av and M employ the Greek word 7%g7zs to denote the river known in O.T. as Spsn and in most 


North Semitic lands as nbps (so Syriac) or nbs (Jewish Aramaic and Mandaic). e i 

3. Ar would directly support the originality of R® if his ‘ate the bread of the young man’ was written with a know- 
ledge or indistinct recollection—Bickell believed 47 was a direct translation—of a Hebrew text in which pm>> aN”) 
had been changed into ond Sax after the loss of 535. Nold.’s objections (p. 59) to the use of nak would apply only 
to classical Hebrew (but even so, see Job xxxix. 9, Is. i. 9). éxpagev (Th. Gram., p. 234) of R® is supported by F 
(which attributes the cry to Raphael) as well as 47 M. . ; P ee 

8. dmdvrnpa = y3p only in 3 (1) Kings v. 4 (18), jOw }N YI PIA PN, and in Eccles. ix. 11, and appears in Sym. Ec. ii. 14, 
‘and Hos. xiii. 14. It is not a medical term. RY has evidently rewritten this verse with due regard to the technicalities 

Fy 
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an attack of a demon or an evil spirit; and every attack will flee from him, and they shall nevermore 
9 (8) find an abode with him. And as for the gall—anoint a man’s eyes, upon which white films have 
come up, <or> blow into them on the white films, and they become well. 


ii. Tobias at Raguel’s Home and his Marriage with Sarah, vi. 10—viil. 20. 
Raphael's plans for Tobias’ marriage, vi. 10-18. 


10 (g) rz (10) And when he had entered into Media and was already drawing nigh to Ecbatana, Raphael 
saith unto the young man, Brother Tobias. And he said unto him, Here am I. And he said unto him, 

In the house of Raguel we must lodge this night, the man being thy kinsman ; and he hath a daughter 

12 (11) whose name is Sarah. And he hath no son nor daughter but Sarah alone, and thou art nearer kin 
to her than any man to inherit her, and what things are her father’s it is right for thee to inherit ; 

(x2) and the maid is wise and steadfast and exceeding honourable, and her father is an honourable man. 
13 And he said, It is right for thee to take her ; and hear me, brother, and I will speak this night unto 
her father concerning the maid, that we may take her to be thy bride. And when we return from 
Rages we will celebrate her marriage. And I know that Raguel can in no wise keep her back 

from thee or marry her to another—to incur liability to death according to the decree of the book 

of Moses—and because he knoweth that the inheritance appertaineth to thee to take his daughter 
before any man. And now, hear me, brother, and let us speak concerning the maid this night and 

we will betroth her to thee ; and, when we return from Rages, we will take her and let us lead her 
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of the magico-medical profession (cf. Nestle, Sef/wag. iii, p. 27), an interesting parallel to St. Luke’s treatment of 
St. Mark (cf. Hobart, 7he Medical Language of St. Luke). Moreover, 6xd¢iv (R¥) and its compounds are character- 
istically medical and Lucan (see Luke vi. 18; Acts v. 16, xv. 19). For a less speedy ophthalmic cure in papyri see 
Deissn 22472. p1i322 
13. R® had Rages in_ 13%, as in 13>, not Raguwel, and dpethjoew not -ow (N) or -ce (RY), leaving it indeterminate 
whether the subject is Raguel (a) or the suitors (y) ; see Introd., p. 196. wae = > 
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14 (13) back with us to thy home. Then Tobias answered and said unto Raphael, Brother Azarias 
I have heard that already the maid hath been given to seven men, and they have died in their 
bridal-chambers ; even in the night when they went in unto her they died. And I have heard them 

15 (14) say that a demon slayeth them, And now for my part I fear—for her he harmeth not, but the 
man who would come in unto her, him he slayeth, azd I am my father’s only child—lest I should 
die and bring my father’s and my mother’s life to the grave with sorrow because of me: and they 

16 (15) have no other son to bury them. And he saith unto him, Dost thou not remember the commands 
of thy father, that he commanded thee to take a wife of thy father’s house? And now hear me, 

17 (16) brother ; and make thou no reckoning of this demon, but take her. For I know that this night she 
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(of. F) x. em. 44,106,107 HM “DK Ar avre| +o ayy. BASF oo ayy. 44, 106, 107 Raph. ang. & 
4m. Ar ov p.] memor esto 1M pr. mis 33» NN ND M tr. evr.| tT. A\oyov BAS (cf. F) pr. mac. 44; 
106, 107 T. WaT. ... €veT. GOL] wY EvET. TOL O TAT. Tov (o map cou sup. ras. et in mg. As) BASF +. 1. cov 44, 
106, 107 AaB. yer. | umep Tov AaBew oe yuvatka BAS vumep rev Noyou tovrov to haBet oe yuvar Sup. ras. ek mg. A®? 
> 44, 106, 107 ck T. otk. T. mar, o.| €. T. yevourro. BAX > 44, 106, 107 de domo patris tui aBy de 
genere patris tui Auct. de voc. gent. "RI NMYYTND Ar (of. MF) akovoov ... yon | pn poBnOns ote eyo oa 
ort OoOnoerat cou k. pn oyor EXE TEpL TOU EV AUTH TVELH. 44, 106, 107 soyp (+93 M) xy jp Smon xy >A) Sap 


anpnd Pa webb ayaons Ar Mk. pn Noy. . « - yr. eyo] Store oor eorar eis yur. k. TOU Satp. pyndeva roy. exe BA S 


kK. AaBe | postula illam aBy (cf. Auct. de Voc. Gent.) yon | avtn (> A) es -atka BS Lae oray | kK 
eav BAS orav S€ daBns avtnv 44, 106, 107 es T. vup.| Tov v, Sup. TAS. Bab pr. mpos avtnv 44, 106, 107 
+noy M haBe . . . Ovpuap.| Anwyy reppav Oup. K. emOnoes ano tns Kapd. kK. Tov nm. Tov x8. BAS emtOno. THY 


apd, Tov 1x9. k.T. nm. emt T. Oeppny T. Oup. 44, 106, 107 9S) xo ap Ar Ms emt. 1. 1. Ovp.| super carbones 





16. Xs postula may possibly have arisen through the translator’s (or a reviser’s) knowledge of a Heb. MS. in which 
b had been dittographed (nd Sxw for md Nw) just as Av (which M follows) in v. 17, though actually translated 
from the Greek, might have been influenced by a Hebrew text in which na? nnn had been corrupted into mead a; 
but direct translation from such a text is precluded by the phrasing of viii, 2 in Av as well as by the fact that he 
chiefly used RS (Néld. of. czZ., p. 50, n. 1). More probably A7’s ‘under her garments’ is an independent version of 
a baser process of exorcism (cf. a similar story in The Arabian Nights). ¥’s affinities with Ar and M, especially in 
viii, 2, are noteworthy, 
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shall be given to thee to wife. And when thou comest into the bride-chamber, take of the liver of 

18 (17) the fish with the heart and place them upon the ashes of the incense and the smell shall go forth, 
and the devil shall smell it, and flee away, and never appear any more to her. And when thou art 
about to be with her, rise up both of you first and pray and supplicate the Lord of heaven that 
mercy and deliverance may be extended to you. And fear not, for she was set apart for thee 
before the world was; and thou shalt save her, and she shall go with thee. And I suppose that 
thou shalt have children of her and they shall be as brothers unto thee. Take no reckoning. And 
when Tobias heard the words of Raphael, and that she was his sister of the seed of his father’s house, 
he loved her exceedingly, and his heart clave unto her. 


Arrival and welcome at Raguel’s, vii. 1-9". 


71 Rs And when he came into Ecbatana, he saith And they came to Ecbatana, and arrived at Rv 
unto him, Brother Azarias, lead me straight to | the house of Raguel. But Sarah met them; and 
Raguel our brother. And he led him to the | she saluted them, and they her; and she brought 
house of Raguel, and they found him sitting by | them into the house. 
the door of the court ; and they saluted him first 
and he said unto them, Much cheer to you, 
brethren, and ye are well come in safety. And 
he brought them into his house. 


2,3 And he said unto Edna his wife, How like is this young man to Tobias my kinsman! And Edna 


asked them and said unto them, Whence are ye, brethren? And they said unto her, We are of the 
4 sons of Naphtali, which are captives in Nineveh. And she said unto them, Know ye Tobit our 


5) 


af Auct.de Voc. Gent. super carbonesi gnis ardentis y ws my Ar «.  oopn mopev.| k. kammoas BAS > 44, 
106, 107 MWD MyNN MD wPN Ar Mo www sy F 18. x. oop... . per avr.] > 44, 106, 107 
oukett . . . avtyv1°| ovk emavedevoerat (post enave ras. alig. B1'®*v) BAS Ar MF r. may. acova] (es A) r. au. 
tov a. BA x. orav| or. de BA pedAns.. . . per aut.| mpoomopevn (-on A) aury BAS anid Syd sayn 51 
ArM nvy rand aysnwo F ekeyepOnre| ey. BA — rrovets avrny eyepOnvar 44, 106, 107 =+ND IY jo Ar M 
mpot.| > BAS Ar MF app. x. mpoo. k. dend. r. Kup. rT. ovp.| a. x. Bonsate mpos Tr. ehenuova 6. BAS (cf. Ar MF) 
mpoa. exatepor k. den8. 7. kup. 44, 106, 107 ambo et deprecamini dominum caeli % pr. j2 708) F aup.| > 
ArM w. @. yer. k. oor. ef? vp.| x, cooer vp. (np. A) k. Aenoee BAS x. d0Onoera avty saci k. eAeov 44, 106, 107 
(ff Ar M) ut detur vobis misericordia et sanitas x. wy GoB. .. . cwoens «.] > 44,106,107 fr. pra*** Soy j235 
ArM x.8°] > BAL NXwom 8 o. yap| ore cor BA cor. pep. | avty nromacpevn nv BA S (x of. 6, 12) 
mpo Tov N!| mpo ov X* amo rov BA 44, 106, 107 % ‘ys smn Ar (ff M) meta om new F cocets | 


+NTY jp Ar Me esa BET. oO. mop. | mop. pet. 0. BA — ecoeAevorn mpos avtnv (pr. F) 44,106,107 > ArM 
vroAapB, ort | > 44, 106, 107 Ar MF €oovTat oul? | og. ectar BA yevnoets 44, 1006, 107 > Ar 
mavbia | texvoy 44, 106, 107 > Ar M kK. egovrar2®, . . Xd, exe | > BAArM 9 ott om eo tr. Ovkatwpa AaBeuw 
auTyy amo T. avwvos (UV. supra) 44,106, 107 ANOw) F K. OTE NK... . EKOAA. Els aur. | > 44, 106, 107 M ore | 
ws BA tr. Noy. P.] ravra BA S$ Ar F +angeli& «x. om... mar. avt.] > BAS Ar F k.| ante ext. omepp. & 
Auy nyar.] pr. BAS > ULF mada ‘ws "7 nby Ar aurny| i n ras. aig. BO > k. 7 Kapo. 


aut. €ko\A, es aur. | kK. 1 Wux. aut. exoAd. avty (KexoAAnTo A) ododpa BAS (cf F) haesit cordi eius £ > Ar 
+8INTVY Op F 


VII. 1. «. ore... P.2°] oyngaNa “yn maa by) 47M pya ooo jy) F ore] > BA ccondOev| nro. B 
nov A 44,106,107 SaBy Ex@.]| civitatem Ec. L eye... neov| > BA 44,106,107 avte| Th. angelo % 
ade. nu. | > & anny. avroy|mapeyevero B rap-ovro A 44, 106, 107 & rT. ovxov| 7. -cav BA. > 44,106,107 & 
P.] > x. evp. avr, cad, rapa tr. bup. r. avn. | 3. 8 umnvtncev avr (-os AF) BASF ev. aur. Kab. 1. 7. avdevav dupa 
44,106,107 et inven. ill. sed. in atrio (> y) circa ostium domus suae (d. s. > y)@By YIN AWD AN InDwN 
mma ArM exatpericav| -ev BA nomacaro 44,106,107. Pr. Nopuo 3 avrov] -rous A 44, 106, LO.7 ea alt 
mpwror | k. autos avrous Bx. -row-tnv A aS O@0 wen OS lisolo S> 44,106,107 Ar oby ond aw M x7) Nm F 
Kem... .vytaw.]| > BAS «. eer. ep ecpnv. adeh. eioehO. evs T. ovk. T. adeA. yoy 44, 106, 107 nidwa day "bx 
xmad Ar My3I7 NNT qxdpn > aN F avros| > & kad. dO. vy.| intrate salvi et sani H nyayev 
autous eis T. ovkov aut.| eony. €. r. -av BAS eyevero ore ecanhOocav 44, 106, 107 xmad iy Ar M23 30939 Is 
max ‘ya F 2. «.] + Pay. 44, 106, 107 SArMF E8.] Annae (¢¢ ubigue)& Say? outros] > BA 
TowPea| -er B 44, 106, 107 To -ir A aded.| avery BA S$  consobriniaB -no y E6.|] Pay. BASF 
Anna & x. em. avt.] > BA 44,106,107 S Ar MF dicens & Tod. eo. adh. ; x.] > 44, 106, 107 aden. | 
> ArF emav| -ev A’ > 44, 106, 107  avrn| -7™ BAF > 44, 106, 107 ek T. Ute... ev N.| 44, 106, 
107 ex f. N. sumus ex captivis N.@ ‘an xopwn ‘905 NMI 10 Ar M ’y33 awe “pa mba F ny. | 
> BA ev} «xB pr. rev A 4. x.| tunc $ > Ar yuwooere | -era A ny. | pov 106 S  - sk, 
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kinsman? And they said unto her, We know him. And she said unto them, Is he in good health? 

5, 6 And they said unto her, He is in good health and alive. And Tobias said, He is my father. And 
7 Raguel sprang up, and kissed him, and wept ; and he spake and said unto him, Blessing be unto thee, 
lad, who art the son of a noble and good father. Oh, dire calamity, that a man, righteous and 
almsdoing, should have become blind! And he fell on the neck of Tobias his kinsman and wept, 


8, 9 and Edna his wife bewept him, and Sarah their daughter also wept. And he killed a ram of the 
flock and received them gladly. 


The negotiations and the marriage, vv. 9°-14. 


And when they had bathed,and washed their hands and laid them down to dine, Tobias said unto 

10 (9) Raphael, Brother Azarias, speak unto Raguel that he give me Sarah my sister. And Raguel heard 
(10) the word and said unto the young man, Eat and drink, and make merry this night: for there is no 
man unto whom it appertaineth to take Sarah my daughter except thee, brother ; and likewise, further, 

I have not power to give her to another man than thee, because thou art my nearest kin. Yea, 

11 verily, I will shew thee the truth, lad. I have given her to seven men of our brethren and all died 


enavavtn| > Bo de ema ASM x. evmov aut. 44. +7. ek T. ot. N. kK. etme vat kK. amexpwayto 44, 106, 107 
ywoor.| > Bo yyy. A ne. avt.] > BA 44, 106, 107 SUF mS ody Ar x. em.| > BA Ar -av 106 
avrots| > B 44, 106, 107 Ar oF vyav.| > B Ar fortis est £ 5. we eG | 44, 406,!107 
S$ Ar x.1°| o: be BAL aury | > BAL MF VY. Ke ¢.| ni Gk. vy. BA pby MF Ric €lirseaene cot. | 
mwa ’o mam F o| > BA 44,106,107 pr. o> nN 21» M eor.| +de quo quaeris a8 ds aq 
interrogas y 6. aver.| ennd. 44, 106, 107 mnt pan Ar M pr. DOF karep.] pr. D1 Ar MF 
K. exAavoer | xk -e BA >S lacrymans &% 13292) Ar (cf. M) eAan. Kk. | evhoy. (7v- A) GUT KAA OE Ala 
106, 107 aBy " WN ArM avto| > 44, 106, 107 aBy Ar MF evdoyta cot yevorto] > BAS ev. o. 
-nran 44 ‘2 PII Ar mad.| > BA 44,106,107 Ar a5 MF o Tov] ute avdpos 44, 106, 107 pr. M 
natp.| av6por. BA > 44,106, 107 3 w tad... . eden. | PAY WI AWYNN7 Sy ston w2d pon NTT NYE 
NID ND) 155 Ar > M @ Tan. | >BASF ueyad. 44, 106, 107 O infelicitas L kakoor | k. akovoas BAS 
(cf. F) erupr.| T. anodecey tr. opOadp. eavt. (c. > A) BAS(G. F)  ennp. 44, 106, 107 amp du.] > BASF 
x.| > BA 44, 106, 107 SF mot. eenp.| > BASE a. dixatoc. 44, 106, 107 emimes. . . . aded. avr.| eumndn 
x. BAS mepiedaB. avrov (T. 7. vioy r. aded. aur. 106 L) «. 44, 106, 107 LAr >MF exdavo.| pen 7. rpax. avr. 
44, 106, 107 Ar >MF 8. Kk. | + epitnoev avtov 44, 106, 107 5'DI M nnn F avrov | P. 44, 
106, 107 exAauo. avr. | > BA 44, 106, 107 aBy M poy 1999 Ar "9 ey maa5 MF autor | -rns BA 44, 
106, 107 (cf. F) exdavoev| -av BA (-ev Bab) & = 44, 166, 507- > “Aree FP x. avtn|] > BA 
44, 106, 107 % Ar MF 9. me) Pike umedeEavTo (-aro 106 S eO-avTo 44, 107) aut. pod. BA 
44, 106, 107 F ebvoev| -av BA 44, 106, 107 & pr. ‘yn Ar ex mpoR.| mpoB. BA 106 3 > 44, 
107 Ar M F+4 bun F umedeEaro avr. mpob.| mapeOnkay (ooo 3%) ova mheova BAS WY nnd wPNN 
ArM xk. ore... Setv.| > BAS yas xd sy anen ido Ar (cf. M) plen. F x. ore] kK. 44, 107 K. evyp. |: 
> 44, 106, 107 aBy oe head averecay| -cov 44 deenvnaat| ets Tr. Seumvov 44, 106, 107 eur.| + 6¢ 
BA2?S «. am. 44,106,107% +T.ad ang. L P. | sydon MF Ag. aded.] > Ar eurov . . . aded. pov] 
Aadnoov vTEp wv Eheyes EV T. TropEla (-ca A) x. reAeoOqT@ (-ornte A) 1. mpaypa BAS(S. F) Aad. (+ 8n 106) mpos P. 
mept THs Guy. avr. x. Sacer pot aut. es yur. 44, 106, 107 ArM 10. nk. P.| peredoxey BAS (cf Ar F) > 44,106, 
107 rt. doy.| +re P» BAS Ar F > 44, 106, 107 K.2°] > 44, 106, 107 Ar tT. maidi| P. mpos T. (-cav 
BbA)BASAr ihDd fay. ... tavt.] >Ar M «2° | > B r. vueta taut.] > BASF. were ravr. 44, 
106, 107 ov yap. .+@| cor yap BAS emorapar y. ore add ov 106, 107 k. eAad. Tavta AC. mpos P. 44 > Ar 
MF canker... TAnv cov} Kab. madwoy p. af. BA 3 xa. daB. T. O. pe €L py Toe 100; 107 > 44 ArMFE 
aded.] > BA 44, 106, 107 SLArMF woaut. ... eyy. pov] > BA 44, 106, 107 S 3) jNSN TW ~ nn’ jnNT 3p 
ArM mhisan paw 22 Iw > "= eyylo. pov | +et tibi Sarra aB y kK. pada T. ad. oor v7700. rato. | mAnv 


LM. > 44 Il. > 44. €dak.| 

}. A Ar) +r. a. BAS ArF  «. «pw tr. ad. mpos ce rexvov 106, 107 x 
bs ae 107 oe Pr 133 Ss yi M avtny| 7. macdvov pi. (maSaptov A* madeov (e sup. ras.) A®") BASF 
Cc] enTa BA 106, 107 r. adeX. np.| > BA 106, 107 SArM mavres . .. mpos avt.| omore eav (av A) exer. 


mp. aut. ameOvnaKov (-kooav B2A) vio (+ my A) vuera BAS ameO. 106, 107 amid sby xd sy Pe M (7- F) 
on vot. | > & K. YU... me | ad\a To vu exor (-o» BabA) ndews BA KeKUps sks upw | a 106, 107 ee ie 
Jun LSSs abo vooo S 1977 AIM M AVY PIya Nw2 ApsjN F x. eur. | Lise ov pn... * ov 
yevopat (-copat A) ovdev wde BA ov py f. ovd” ov py Tt. 106, 1047 don x ArF eos av | €. ov 106, 107 ews duagr, 





i isti i M4 to mean ‘until ye make covenant with me and have 
. 11. The precise and legalistic emendation of RY seems : ; 
Oe eecest sed by me’, Th. Gram., p. 254, n. 1, Ornoxocay ( B2A), Th. Gram., p.214. With this verse commences 
the second & recension, with affinities to R* and R¢ instead of RY. 
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in the night when they came in unto her. And now, child, eat and drink, and the Lord will deal 

mercifully with you. And Tobias said, I will taste nothing here nor will I drink until thou settle 

(12) mine affairs. And Raguel said to him, I do so; she is given to thee according to the decree of the 

book of Moses, and from heaven it hath been decreed that she is given to thee ; take thy sister. 

From henceforth thou art her brother, and she is thy sister; she hath been given to thee, from to-day 

even for ever. And the Lord of heaven give success to you, child, this night, even to do mercy and 

12 (13) peace towards you. And Raguel called his daughter Sarah, and she came to him and he took 

her by the hand, and gave her to him, and said, Take her according to the law and according to 

the decree which is written in the book of Moses to give her unto thee to wife. Have her and 

13 (14) lead her away to thy father in peace ; and the God of heaven prosper you with peace. And he 

called her mother, and told her to bring a book, and he wrote an instrument of co-habitation, even 

14 (15) that he gave her to him to wife according to the decree of the law of Moses. Then they began to 
eat and to drink. 


Sarah's recovery and the consummation of the marriage, vii. 1 5-viil. 9%. 


15 (16) And Raguel called Edna, his wife, and said unto her, Sister, prepare the other chamber, and 
16 (17) bring her in thither. And she went and spread the bed in the chamber as he bade her and 
17 (18) brought her thither; and she wept for her and wiped away her tears, and said unto her, Be 


mpos ene] ornonte x. oraOnre mpos pe BA war Jsaby S$ mecum rem confirmes & (A F) % amen Ar M 
eure | amexpiOn 44 aurg| > BA 44, 106, 107 Ar M ort Tow... cor] Kopsfov avtny amo tr. vuy BA (cf. Ar M) 
tu Suvapat rrotnoat kK. autn cote SeSou. vTO T. vomov Kara ayxtoretay Wov avtn oot Oedorat 106,107 ov did@pe taut. yuvarka 
44 foo) wo > foo anny coy sary bo? waar fuso S facio: tibi S. destinata est ef. y ne dubites 
fili facio quod vis et his dictis adiecit dicens Thobi tibi efce.a8 awed q5ann poss anya mn Fx. 3. Kpiow 7. 
B. M. | andra mins F T. BuBr. M. | > BA 7. vopov es yur. 44, 106, 107 (f. gol lets y> oy hu? oo 
——s looasass S) ‘ot xn se 47 M +5 M Ke.€K gps CST. avova | > 44, 106, 107 3M Ki €K se Te 
wv] > BA ArM — ov] +8 B (hance sent. ante nam jyr) hab. ArM)  adehfpn|] > BA cov] +eorw BA ko 
Kup. T. ovp. | o de edenu. 6. BA "sr. ovp. Kup. 44 hots S NDYT xx » ArM swrde F «vod. | Si 
vpas | -v BA® 44 nw A* 106, 107 mats. | > BA 44, 106, 107 Ar MF T. vUKTa ravr. | tT. kaddtora BA 7. 
pueteTt. 44 > F x. mo... . etpyv.] > BA 44 [saad (AAAS Paris S (f- ArMF)  vpas 2°] np. 106, 107 
12. > 44,106,107 % exad.| 39) Ar ee IN k. nev mpos avrov] > BA Ar MF AaBopevos | -Bwv 
BA > ArM maped.| > F avtp| T. (pr. te A) ywaxa BA Ar M >F k. eu...» etpyv.| O29 M 
Kopicat] ov BA > nempo meron wa AN. Fs «. xara... BiB] > BA on xn nada Ar 


Ssnem ain nt F Sovvar . . « yuvatea] > BA Ar F exe | kopifov aurny BA > Ar F anayaye | 
amraye BA Pal F vylaweov ., ., eupnyny | k. evhoynoev (nvr. A) avtovs BA pr. fli > ArF s1G¥, See 
MIII yaw 973: WD) ANIM. Hw yNM rand) OMI AMS WIP OY Nap Wo F (of Ar M aufra) — exad.] 
sox) M tT. pytepa avtns| E. (les &) 7. yuvaixa avrov BA Ar M matrem et puellam & et.| > BA- 
ArM eveyKety | AaBov BA -yKa IO7 &k. nveyKe 44 ByB8Atov | chartam aBy wi Ar 1959 M K,3° 

. . cvvok.| > M x3°] > BA utaByAr cuvypapyy| ovyy. B® 44, 106, 157 conscriptionem aBy 
Nnain> Ar BiBrcov guvorknoeas | > BA  avvorxvoveay 44, 106, 107 coniugii aBy mniad Ar kK. as Od. 


.. vow.) WIAD AN wnny “nnd and) 72 NII Ar OYA AMIN OnM Anan nw yoy anon M (cf F supra) 
x. as dideow]| x. exppayravto BA as didora K. ed@xay (edocav 44) 44,106, 107 quemadmodum tradidit apy 


avm™ny . . . kpiow tov] > BA a. a. y. K. Tr. ovyKpiow 106 M. vopov|] > BA  BiBdiov M. k. nveyKav 1 wnt. avr. k. 
eypave k. exhpayioarro (k. eo. > 44) 44, 106, 107 aBy 14. am’ exewov| x. BA Ar MF xk. tore 44, 106, 107 
S ex illa hora aBy Vice mew | epayor x. emtov 44,106,107 Ar M + 1now M npéavro | -atro Bab 
gayew| eobiew BA x. mew] > BA 15. eka. . . . yur. avr. x.] > 44, 106, 107 8 Ar M P.J]-> A 


autn| P.E. (E. > 44) ty yur. avr. 44, 106, 1073 Ar M Ada.| > LAr M T. Tapt. T. eT. | T. es Tape, (-e. B@) 

T. Tagtecov 44,106,107 NaIIwO Ma PWS Ar An M wovan wn F ewrayaye | ewwaye B aurny | 
puelam ZF > Ar onsxM exet] > BA 44 wohsads % Ar 16. Badicaca . . . avty| emoijoev ws 
em. BAX en. ovrws E, 106, 107 Ar abiit in cubiculum (secretum y) et stravit sicut ef. aBy > 44MF 
nyayev| eo- B44, 106, 107 SH econyayw A > Ar M avtny]| filiam suum ZF > ArM exec| evs 7. 
Kottova 44, 106, 107 + bahar $ See exav.| pr. meptehaBev avr. (S) 9 pnt. avr. «. (> 8%) 44, 106, 107 
% (ff. ArM) maad myn abnnn F mept avtr.| > BA 44, 106, 107 Ar o§0, SVX S ADY M pops 
nwa) F x. amen. T. 8.] > 44, 106, 107 3ArM aAnyot gw 3 wrwpar Sap Bee ey ameyak.| x. avedeé. BA 
rt. Saxpva| +7ns Ovy. avrns BA avtn| > 44, 106, 107 Ar 17. Gup.] > ArM or. verba e Script. F 





I 3. rte Cf, the Isis Inscription from Ios. éya ovvypapas yayuxa[s] eSpa (i. 33 in reproduction in Deissm. Z.4.E. ; 

p- 136). i 
16. Some of the changes made by the later redactors and versions are pleasi y i i 

pleasing, e.g. R”’s alterations (incorporated 

as usual in F) to make the daughter weep and the mother catch her tears, and F's ‘the Holy One Blessed be He 

received her tears’, but R* lacks the poetic imagination. ; 


22,2, 
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of good comfort, daughter: the Lord of heaven give thee joy for thy sorrow: be of good 
8 i comfort, daughter. And she went forth. And when they had finished eating and drinking, 
they desired to sleep, and they led the young man away and brought him into the chamber, 
2 And Tobias remembered the words of Raphael, and took the liver of the fish and the heart 
3 out of the bag which he had, and put them on the ashes of the incense. And the smell of the 
fish baffled the demon, and he ran away into the upper parts of Egypt; and Raphael went and 
4 fettered him there and bound him straightway. And they went forth and shut the door of the 
chamber. And Tobias rose up from the bed, and said unto her, Sister, arise; let us pray and make 
5 supplication to our Lord that he may work mercy and deliverance for us. And she arose, and they 
began to pray and make supplication that deliverance might be wrought for them, and he began to 
say, Blessed art thou, God of our fathers, and blessed is thy name for ever and ever; let the 
6 heavens bless thee, and all thy creation to all the ages. Thou madest Adam, and madest Eve his 


buy. | texv. BA kup.| 0. 44, 106, 107 Ar oup.| +x. 7. yns BAS pr. sms Fo ev t. vere ravr. 44, 106, 
107 3ArM den o.| d9 o. A pr. edeos emide (-oo 106) emt oe (+0ace co 106) 44, 106, 107 Ar MF 
xapav| xapw BA Ar Manne pew F ms| > 44 gov] +ravr. BA (Cf F) +1. eumpoobev 44, 106, 107 
&% Ar (off. M) Gap. Ovy.| > & Ar x, €&0.] > BA 44, 106,107 S3ArM = +inde X 

VIII. 1. «. ore] ore de BA  k. eyevero oray (-e 44) 44, 106,107 13 MM ArM ovvet.| > S Woy F 
ro hay. k, 7, N*| rou P.NC*® Seurvouvres BA — evppavOnvar (+k. 106) 44,106,107 amso ams 5 coenam £ 
NDVI SITTS sopnxd ArM mown jo F nOedX. . . . veav. Kk. | > BA 44, 106, 107 3 ArF ELOY. «= 
rap. | minnow “wo yond vy Ar (of M) avr. | jas Sie? Wg Kelcpay gow ibe eh cs | pos BA F Tapevov | auTny 
BA (cf. F) 1. korrova 44, 106, 107 ola S$ 2. K.1°] 0 de mopevop. BA DIDW DTN F euvnoOn . 
p.] admin py nnn wd wwam my F — euono6y] -quovevoe 44,106,107 T.] > BA 44,107 P| +ang. & 
Ke eda. | Se 1D T. nm. T. txXO. K. T. capo. | tr. Kapd. T. tx. kT. nm. (+70 F) post ereOnx. BA (cf. F) or. xapd. r. 
x9. 44, 106, 107 Ar M ex t. Bad. ov etx.| > BA 44, 106, 107 3Arv MF x. eweO.| > 44, 106, 107 


emt T. Tepp. TOU Buje. | r. tepp. tov Ov. post a8. BA > 44, 106, 107 eoasd gaara? Jaasy brary NX 
\sacas S super carbones vivos (ignis y) aBy (4 F) anna by Ar M (of. F) 3. kK. 1 oon T. LxOvos exon. | 
x. (> A) examvoev ore Se ooppavrOn rt. day. tr. oopns BA > 44, 106, 1047 Sap stows my nods minn WPI 
sim Ar M7) ese panes mean 53 on yy my mys ns peym oF cod.) oa9/ $ prohibuit aBy «. ame- 
Spap.| evy. BA x. e£eBare 44,106,107 pr. [70D xy] Mor. Saup.] > (v. supra) BAL Ar MF | tr. axabaprov 
mvevpa (+x. ameorn 106) 44, 106, 107 anie x, H avo as Ta pepn]| es (pr. ews A) ra avorata BA «is ra avw pepn 
44,106,107 [Ss Jhoshll S in superiores partes aBy AY IN*AYDI Ar (of. MF) Bad.... wapay.] > F Bad.] 
> BA 44,106,107 3 Ar abiit...eth P.| oayyedos fost avr. BA Fang. & M _ ovverod.| «dno, BA 44, 106, 
107 8  avrov| -ro BA 44, 106, 107 exe] > BA fost exod. Ar x. emodna. mapaxp.| > BA 44, 106, 107 
SM _ et reversus est continuo aBy AmDN) Ar 4. k. EO... . Kw. k.| > 44, 106, 107 3 elo oe 
Tap. | ws Se ocuvexdecOnoav apdorepot BA maT 993d) OWING OWI INS TR) F e&nO. | xsy MM +827078 12) 
ArM Te Tap. | pyman ba ArM kK. nyep9. | aveot. BA QT aT; Khu. | SS is eu. autn Aded. avaorn6 | 
x. eur. ava. ad. x. BA, T. eum. mpos 3. ad. avaora kK, 44, 106, 107 poss eke. Johan LaaJ p20 SB Cixites: 
surge soror # Ar M mpocevéan. | & sup. ras. B® -op. 106 kK. den. | > BA ArM T. KUpLOU NM. OTS 
rou. ep. np. Edeos x. cor. | wa (pr. Deum HL) np. erenon o. kup. (> HL) BAL (LF) 1. mpoowmon kup. omws m. e. ny. ed. 
kK. O@T, €Y T. VUKTL TaUT. 44, 106, 107 lo LANs Janda S Wyo el pur? Juzxo ee eo - SAOIp 
mma mI sdy past (open M) Ar (f~ M) 5. aveor. . . . oat. k.] > BA 44, 106, 107 3 Ar M 
mana am wpy wo F aveotn | surrexerunt £ de76.| +Dom. % np€ato dey.| npé. T. Ney. BA ecm. T. 
44,106,107 hiso sxhsaXS hood e@olo S dixerunt® WN) ‘x on ‘dD by) Ar (ff M) an ‘9 Snnn F 
evdoy. . . « atwvas 2°| aliter M eu] kuptos 44, 106, 107 +his SLArF 7. mar. ny. | beawyy Ar (ff F) 
govl?| +7, ayor x, evdog. BA GF) may. T, aavas T. yev.| T. aovas BA pSOos SAr t. yeveas T. atwvov 44, 
106, 107 in omnia saec. saeculorum aBy Azg. evdoy. . « » kr. cou] > & aliter F mn Ktiois| 7. 
a -as BA es 7. T. acavas] > BA 44, 106, 107 aBy Aug. Ar 6. rov Adan] A. BA +. avOpom. 106 
Jlsulo Jiaa, S +pvanr errot. | edSoxas BA 44, 106, 107 aby Ar MF BonO. ornp. Ev. T. y- aur.| 8. Ev. 
or. 7. y. aut. BA B. Ev. tr. y. 44, 106, 107 Ar M  ohwd-s20 J&\xo S  adiutorium Evam af y Aug. Spec. 56 
Inve mn F KEE 25, 6 0 Bonbov?? | >M aycor. | rour, BAL Ar > y Aug. alter F ever. | multiplicasti 
aB >vyAug. alter F r. on. T. avOp.| tr. avOp. on. BA 7. yevos T. avOp. 44,106,107 > yAug. 3 5 





S cis ra dv p. (ch a was written, which was retained in R° and paraphrased in RY. In N (which 
aa foe Tin, ool zi a 30, hes to treat as the sole authority in this verse for RS!) the ae i Ae a 
dentally inserted before «is ra. The reference to Egypt is pertinent historically (see Introd. p. 186) an ee e ie y 
(Jeremias, A.T.L.A.O., pp. 180, 432), and Kohut’s emendation JVDS!D for DD is pointless, but eet ou one 
Hibbert Lectures, excursus to lecture ii. W's reversus est may possibly have crept into the text from the ae where i 
had been placed by a reader who had before him an Aramaic text in which IM had taken the place of 73M. 
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THE.BOOK OF’ TOBIT 8. 6-14 


wife for a helper avd a stay for him: of them both came the seed of men: and thou didst say, It is 
+ not good that the man should be alone; let us make him a helper like unto him. And now 
I take not this my sister for lust, but in truth: command that I and she may find mercy and grow 
8, 9 old together. And they said together, Amen. And they slept the night. 


The parents joy and the ensuing feast, vv. 9°-21. 


ro And Raguel arose and called his servants with him and they went and digged a grave, for he 
11 said, Lest he perish, and we become a derision and a reproach. And when they had finished 
12 digging the grave Raguel came into the house, and called his wife, and said, Send one of the maid- 

servants and let her go in and see if he be alive: and if he is dead that we may bury him, that no 
13 man know it. And they sent the maidservant and lighted the lamp and opened the door, and she 
14 went in and found them sleeping and slumbering together. And the maidservant came forth, and 


xurn Ar >y Aug. alilerF x. ov... Bon6.2°| > 44,107 aBy Aug. x, ov] ov BA on] > BA 106 
r. avOp. | pr! % Ar moira. | eas/ SArF¥ 7. vuv| +Kupe BAS +4 Kupte ov ywook, ore 44, 106, 107 
aBy Aug. (2 4 loc.) ArM ovxt|] ov BA diva er 8. -eav BA 44, 106, 107 luxuriae causa & T. 
adeX. p. Tavr.] UxOrem sororem meam a8 avW en’ adnO.| addae.a. A adda kara (ra 44) dikavopa (-ara 44) T. 
yopov sou (« > 106 $) 44, 106, 107 $ sed ipsa veritate % sme nodn9 Ar bew nwo mop ad -wa M 
nox 7735 ppd F CHT eis ss Kou, | plen. F emlT. EAENT. PE Ke aurny | eA. p. BA — emt t@ edenOnvae nuas 
kupe (++ epe Te K, avtmy 106, 107) 44, 106, 107 gad d pad laos ee? per S ut (> y) miserearis nostri Domine 
aBy Aug. yon x an) saby pin Ar (of. M) kK, OuvkaTaynpacat kowvas | K. aurn (ravr. A) ovvKataynpacat 
(avy. B®> cuvcaraynpacope (aynpa sup. ras. A*) A) BA «. ovykarapynoa (= ov xatapaca?) rp axabapr. Sap. K. dos 
nuuv kupte Texvak, evdoyay 106, 107 et (ut y) consenescamus pariter sani cum pace aBy NIN JN snanned) Ar M 
+(+7n0n DPD) M) J\csa>9 Juss c>r010 JaaSas Sa B Ar M 8. eumav pe? eavtoy | -ev per avrov BA 
-av kowos 44,106, 107 files heswlo (ff. F) dixerunt% nos wy nans) Ar M g. exowy. | + audorepor 
BA (cf. F) and Oy ArM et receperunt se aBy tr. vukra | ev Tv, exetv, 44,106, 107 SF post rapov aBy 
avaot. P. eka\, TOUS OLKET. pL. EaV. x. | avaor. P. BAF €lTT. (pr. OP 45% M) P. Tos o1K. avT. 44, 106, 107 SM 
mytayd qn) “7 OP rb madera mim Ar @xovTo K, wpugav tag. | erropevOn x. -ev tr. BA (of. F) opv&are T. vuKTL 
taut. (+ donbs y «> 3) 44,106,107 3 +per noctem £ nro sp sand Ar M 10. eum. yap| Aeyov BA 
> 44, 106, 107 nd sani Ar Mn ore] pn. ovros (avr. A) BA wa eay 44, 106,107 DN Ar amobavy| 
reOvnkas (+ wp Ar) dao (7373 Ar) avrov vukros x. pnders yoo (Cf. V. I 2) 44,106,107 3 Ar simil.( pr. NWP by) F 
kK. yev. KaTay. K. ovetd. | > BA wa py yevopa (x35 Ni? Ar) ets oveSiopor k. KatayeAwra 44, 106, 107 Ar (f. F) Joow Yo 
Joon «> S et omnibus fiam derisio et opprob. II. ore . . . orxov] > Ar M ore . . . tapor| 
> BAF eyevero (> 44) orav e€ndOocay ov oer. (+ yorfenoy Poe Wear? %) 44,106,107 S ote] > & 
nd. P.| > 44, 106, 107 S tT. ovxov] r. -cav eavrov BAF > 44, 106, 107 exad. Thy yur. aut. K.| 
> BA 44F ex. P. (P. > Ar) Ed. (Ed. > 8) +. y. av. 106, 107 $ Ar M 12. em.| +E. (P. 44) ™ 
y. avr. BAF +4 avrn 106, 107 3 Ar M Anoor.| +6 44, 106, 107 x. oed6.] > BASF es +. kovrwva x. 
44,106,107 HArM +773 nyysias Ar Werw| ederooay (1d. Bb) BA (n| +ev eupnryn 44, 106, 107 
Sse MMREU xs ayes ye | ec de py (an mortuus est 2) wa Gay. avr. (+7737 MN OD M) «. pd. yo (-ore 
A)BA#ZArM  W3PN) Nw oi AMD] Now F > 44, 106, 107 % 13. ameor. . . . Avyxv. k. | econd. 7 
madioxn BAF — ameor, Edya r. wad. x. 106, 107 SArM = amnd0.n wad. x. 44. +NTINS Ar M  misit unam 


ex ancillis et aBy vogav] avoi€aca BA avewke 44,106, 107 SaBy > ArMF 6up.| + Tov kor, 106, 107 
> ArMF eon. k.| > BA Ar MF o Auxvos ev TH XELpt auTns K. 44, 106, 107 S kK. eup. autous Kabevo. k. 


um. kow.| Kk. evp. tT. dvo kabevd. BAS x, ov avrow kabevd. xow. 44, 106, 107 et invenit illos pariter dorm. &% 
(+mbwa sm -M) payin pasw smi nim 47M opavy ones) F 14. e€eMOovoa] eéndbe (+ ES. 44) «. 44, 106, 
107 $ArM_= 7 wad.) > BA 44, 106, 107 SH Ar MF umd. avr] spdy mp 93 pAb nap Ar ond aww F 
umederé, | amnyyed. BA 44, 106, 107 avrots| Ed. 7. avdpe avtns 106, 107 ® >44 + (and sioxn)) M 





g. In the original story (R), along with his servants (who are omitted in RY, accidentally or for brevity’s sake, as 
Miiller admits), Raguel digs the grave and returns from doing so before he addresses his wife (v. 11). R°, however 
denies Raguel’s presence at the digging and his share in the manual labour, as it is inconceivable ‘that a rich man 
oo himself do such work’ (N6ld., of. cc¢., p. 48, who with singular inaccuracy attributes this alteration and motive 
to sje 

12. eiSérwoay. B* A, misplaced augment, Th. Gram., p. 209. 

13. The three chief recensions, particularly R‘, have not retained their individuality in this verse, but both the 
later ones seem as usual to have been based on RS either in the form it assumes in N or in that of &, 
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Mae epOOK OF TOBIT-8. 15-21 


15 ae ae that he was alive and that there was naught amiss. And he blessed the God of heaven 
and said, 

16 Blessed art thou, O God, with all pure blessing; let them bless thee for ever. And blessed 

art thou, because thou hast made me glad: and it hath not befallen as I supposed, but thou hast 

17 dealt with us according to thy great mercy. And blessed art thou, because thou hast had mercy on 

two that are the only begotten children of their parents: shew them mercy and deliverance, O 
Lord ; and fulfil thou their life with gladness and mercy. 

Then he bade his servants fill the grave before the morning came. And he bade his wife 
make many loaves. And he went to the herd, and fetched two oxen and four rams, and bade 
20 prepare them; and they began to make ready. And he called Tobias and said unto him, For 

fourteen days thou shalt not stir hence, but shalt stay here eating and drinking at my house, and 
21 shalt gladden my daughter’s sore afflicted soul. And all that is mine take thereof the half, and go 

in safety to thy father ; and the other half, when I and my wife die, is yours. Be of good cheer, 


child! I am thy father, and Edna is thy mother; and thine now are we and thy sister's; from 
henceforth we are for ever. Be of good cheer, child! 


18, 19 


ort... cot.| 06. BAAr > 44, 106, 107 S illum vivere et nihil mali passum &% yin tn M (cf F) 
Klee ee eray | Seay “ON Ar evdoyneay | -ev (nv- A) Pate y) BA aByF ror | pr.» MF T. ovp. | 
> BA 44, 106, 107 SF San M x, ewr.| Aeyov BAL > Ar +°°M Gee] ov o bcos BA kupte 0 Oeos 
(6. > &) 7. ovp k. 7. ys 44, 106, 107 SAr DM OND ON Ar (ff Mv. 16) maN TN» M awa 52> F 
ev 7. evA. xaOapa | e.m7. ev. Be. 7. ev. kad. x. ayia BAab™ AaB «. m. ev. aye Kk. kaOape kK. auiavTe 106, 107 ayte 
xaOape x. aysavte 44 omni benedictione sancte et mundey NIN NvIP NII Ar > SM alter F — evdoyer- 
T@Oav oe | -noat. 106, LO7s 144 E) pr.k. evdoy. GE Ol aylol GOV K. TAG. AL KTLG. TOV TavT. (pr. kK. A) ol ayy. Tov K. Ol 


exhext. gov (k. ove. 0. > Ar) BA (cf Ar F) + omnes sancti tui y et benedicant tibi omnes electi tui et omnis 
creatura tua benedicat tibiaB > M €ls TavTas T. aiwv. | eis t. at. BAY  ravtes ot atwves cov (> 44) O TUTT@Y K. 


Lopevos evoy. o€ TavT. OL ayy. Tov evAoy. oe (€. G. 44 K.) Mayr. o1 exAekT. Tov 44, 106, 107 > SM __ in omnia saecula 
saeculorum a8 in saeculum s—li y 16. who oo halo Qumx oo uly S (ff. M) alter M_ simul. F 
c.1°| > BA 44,106,107 % «| Jap’ ow Ar evdp.| qu. (ev. B2) BPA pe] nuas 44, 106, 107 Ar eyevero | 
+po BAL +npw 44,106,107 > Ar umevoovy | -ovpev 44, 106, 107 Ar adda... nuoy| JN MIND 
ante x. ove Ar — rodv| > 44, 106, 107 17. simil.F 1°] > BA 44,106,107 SLAr ed. a] > SM 
+ kupie 44, 106, 107 +xnby Ar edeno. | mn xdpn myy M dvo | pan Ar nbs ow M povoy. | +k. 
T. yoveis avrey 106,107 3 > ArM momo... . edeou | ndyd pPaAYn.a WIN) XTIDN xnby wind an Ar aliter M 


edeos k.] > 3 x. got. x.| > BA ovrten. | Jormo JNs aol) frou E per’ ev. Kk. edeov.| ev vyera (-rera Ba b 
-ia A) pera ev. x. ekcous BA pera edeous x. evp. 44, 106, 107 L > & 18. Tore eum. Tous ok. avtov| (pr. TD’ 
F) exedevoev de 7. ox. BAF ik. nAOowar ou ork. k. eum. autos 44, 106, 107 3 Ar +°M xooa| ade ass S 
wo) F rap.| +quam fecerunt i + "ay F mpo t. opOpov yev.| > BAF x. 7. qpep. (hasan S) y 44,106, 
107 S w3o73 N23 wy xd sy Ar (+3 M) IQ. k. emouoev avtots yapov npepay deca reoo. BA (cf. F) 7. yor. | 
E. (> 44 8) 1. y. avrov post eumev 44, 106, 107 XS >M _— romo.| erouacoy 44, 106, 107 5 + pauc. verb. M 
tT. Boux.| tas (rovs 44) Boas 44, 106, 107 Badi.| edpap..avtov (av. > 44 8) «. 44, 106, 107 SM abiit ipse % 
sin Ar nyayer | yond 2D) Ar dvo | > 44, 106, 107 Ar M reo. | > 44 Ar +fuss $M eur. 
ourten.| erak. (+ oad otadr 8) eroysag. 44, 106, 107 SHZAr IW Moo ws saynd pp) Ar k. np&. mrapacx. | 
> 44,106,107 3H%M 3D ny Ar 20. eka. T, k.] > BAS ArM + opovev avtm k. 44, 106, 107 zw 
yawo F = avre|-ros A + P. mp n ovrredcoOnvat T. nuepas T. yapou evopKas BA > 44,106,107 £ asad SArM 
dexa Teo. nuepov| cay yun mAnp@bwow at 6. Teo. Hy. T. yapou Post avtov BA (cf. F) ews nuepoy Sexaten. 44, 106, 107 post 
oukov 7. 44, 106, 107 garde» Jecom amas? Jsoer post py xv. S ov pn kw. evrev.| un e&ehOewv avrov BA 
ov pn e€eOns ek T. otkov o. 44, 106, 107 Ar M wach WS ’n TRIN xo F a’... katod.| > BAF add’... 
epor| > 44, 106, 107 S Ar M x. evppavers| wa -ys 44, 106, 107 tT. pox.| > ArM catwduvaperny | 
-08. 44 -odvvoz. 106 multis adflictam doloribus % 21. oga por... 70 nuiov k.| Tore NaBovra T. ne T- 
vrapxovrayv avrou BA ot. ny. Tov vmapx. por haBe mapaxpnua 44, 106,107 3Ar (co. F) pr. oon nxbp ‘ons F 
umaye vytaw. | mopeverOar pera vyeas (-tas BYA — -tevas Bab) BA um. ev epnvy 44,106, 107 > S Ar vade salvus et 
sanus cum pace % AnDwA som M WF  ap.t.aar.] >SAr cov] > BAS Ar. 7. addo ny. | tT. Nowra 
BAF cr. 44 ed apn ArM orav| ews 44, 106, 107 eyo te] > BA eyw 44, 106, 104 UpeT. 

.. 7ad.2°| > BAM > mon on F upet.| cov 44 > Ar 6apo.1°| > S Ar maws.1°| rexv. 44, 
60, 107° “> o2 T? aaboS wan my Ar cov 0] > 44,106, 107 ES.] +°nMNIN Ar 7] > 44, 106, 107 
k. mapa a... , 7aid.2°] > 44, 106, 107 ndy sy Ar Gaps. rad.2°| > & 


15. 





15. RS wrote eddAdynoev . . . k. etvev which should be read in NX. See Introd., p. 174, footnote 2, for the importance 
of liturgical and theological additions in RY and R“% 
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THE BOOK’ OF TOBIV 331-4 


ii. Raphael’s journey to Gabael, ix. 1-6. 


91,2 Then Tobias called Raphael, and said unto him, Brother Azarias, take along with thee four 
servants, and two camels, and go to Rages and get thee to Gabael, and give him the bond ; receive the 

4 money and bring him with thee to the wedding feast. For thou knowest that my father will count 
3 the days, and if I tarry one day, I shall sorely grieve him ; and thou seest what Raguel hath sworn, 
5 and I cannot break his oath. And Raphael went on his way with the four servants and the two 
camels to Rages of Media and they lodged with Gabael, and Raphael gave him his bond ; and (he) 
made known to him concerning Tobias, Tobit’s son, that he had taken a wife and that he invited 
him to the wedding-feast. And he arose and counted out to him the bags with their seals and placed 
6 them together < on the camels >. And they rose up early in the morning together and came to 
the wedding-feast. And they came into the house of Raguel, and found Tobias lying at meat. 
And he sprang up and greeted him. And he wept and blessed him and said unto him, Honest and 


LXer tore | xk. BA P:| pr. tov BA 44,106, 107 +ang.£F as mapanase | haBe BA 44,106,107 pera a. | 
evrevdev 44, 106, 107 8 +hinc LAr M _ recoap. oer. | maida BA > 44, 106, 107 k.1°] > 44, 106, 107 


Kap. Svo | dvo kan. BA 44, 106, 107 els Payas | ev Payous Tt. Mndecas (-cas A) BA Gs E) in civitatem 
Rages >F kK. nke | > 44,106,107 SLAr MF mapa | mpos 44, 106, 107 Taf. | + /IPAN by F 
dos| > BA avte| > BA — avros 44, 106, 107 r. xetp.| > BA fluo foXo S + suum HZ = pA 


Ar ‘nnnox M kopeoat] +por BA daBe 44, 106, 107 jm’ Ar MF pr. k. 8' (> 8*) 3 44, 106, 107 Ar 
MF mapadaBe avr. | avr. aye pou (uw. > A) BA ayaye avroy (-ro 44) 44, 106,107 fon Ar MF peta a. | 
>BAHArM  rovs yap.| tov y. BA 4. pr. v. 3 BA Ar ‘ows cora) «x. BA Ar yap| > 44 appar o 
mat.| om. p. apOuer BA om. p. apOuov 44,106,107 Ar fasasaS Ibo YS +99 M tT. nuep.| > 44, 106, 
107 xpoviceo | qo! SF soy aay 47M neeEp. plav| peya (y Sup. TAS. A®) BA av nuep. 44, 106, 107 
una plusdie# > F dvr avr. | odvnOnoeraa BA aS hkeza sow SF contristabo animam eius £ (ff. Ar M) 
dav] > 44, 106,107 SL Ar 3. Kk. Oewp. tr] diore BA kx. 44, 106,107 say S Sed vides quomodo % Sn 
bs wond bys95 Spey xsssowt drM > F @pooev PB opapoyxev (-Kev Ba b) p. BA 44, 106,107 + pn e&ehéew 
pe (+90 Syeptalsy ah) meh’ se) ArM F) BA ArMF + petvar pe (poe 44) dexareooapes (Joos &) npepas (6. 1. 44) 
map avt@ 44, 100, 107 S k, ov.... opk. avr.| > BA 106 Ar M duvapat| -yooua 44, 107  possumus & 
srapaBnvat | abernoa 44, 107 spernere XH 5. eropevOn | op M P| +ang. £ i, OUT. .\. « CUKIK OL. 
kau.] > BAF k, ot otk. avrov 44, 106, 107 pr. np» M eis P. 7. M. | > BA es P. 44,106,107 M qs 
vo? 8 inci. MM PWS syd Ar si nuaaOncav| -67 BAL pr. nov mpos T. «. 44, 106, 107 SF 
>M +s nova F mapa F. | exet 44, 106, 107 ohas 3 auT@ 1°| +Pad. 44,106,107 SH pr. 
span) F rT. xetp. | Juan? Kako avrov| > BA 44, 106, 107 S xk, umd. auto] > BAF oS solo S 
mw. T. Ul. T.| > BA 7.7. vt. ToBia 44,106,107 > SF ort edaf. | > BAF +2 % yor. | > BA ny, Ovy. 
P. 44,106,107 3% '/3'wArM Kiel) SBA ore kad.]| > BA eorw exer kadov (x. > 44) 44, 106, 107 
> Jeo yee oo cvho % pr.» Ar +°°M >F ast. yanor] >BA 44g +’°OM OF «x. avaoras | os 
de BA kx. avestrn T. 44, 106,107 33 Sean yow > dr > ME mapnpiOp. | mponveycev BAF  cénveyxe 44, 106, 107 
> ArM auto 8°| > BA 44, 106, 107 47M ouy t. oppayow| ev t. op. BA x, edeEe ras of. 44, 106, 
107 8 +suis% > Ar M ’y Sy womna F ovveOnkay aura| edoxev avtra BA  npiOunoe tT. apyuptov x. emeOnkey 
emt tas Kap. 44,106, 107% -+supra camelos aBy wor by xpo> yo 47M Sway nei apon ’9 npdy F 
6. wpbpicav] wpOpevoavB > 44 Ar M vigilaverunt & xow. «.] > 44ArMF — econdOov1°| nrOocay B*b 44, 106, 
107 aBy 7dOov Bak: xnxy M els T. yapor | > 44 tNutass? x k. eondé. .. . ekKAaUO. Kk. | >F kK. 
eonr6.2°| > BA 44, 106, 107 SaByArM es ta P.] > BASaBy ArM_ pos P. 44, 106, 107 kK. eup. T. 
avakep.| > BA et invenit Gabelus Th. discumb. (accumb. y) aBy  «. aver.] > BA 44, 106, 107 Ar M k. 
nor.| > BA 44, 106, 107 5 avtov 1°] > 44,106,107 oaaso SaB ArM k. ek\.| > 44, 106, 107 S 


+Gabelusa8 -+NNANITIN MIND ArM Ks evhoy. | > 44, 106, 107 Sy avroy | ToBevas tT. yuvatka avrou 
BA (of. F) > 44,106,107 3y Deumas kK. elm... . oporov avto| > BAF x. em.| —+T. 44,106,107 S$ 
dicens avto| > 44, 106, 107 LAr M Kake . . . eXenpom.| evdoynr. o kup. os ed@xe oot ecpny. (+ bone et 


optime vir a 8) ore wos « (eva... > 7) avdpos KaA. k. («. k. > 44 &) aya, k. ehennoovvas ro.ovyros 44, 106, 107 (+ et 
benedictus tu filia8)$aBy wp ’d ON PAD Pry ay HWP ao DI TAD Nw xmbs Ar Sys cabs » Thane! 
NWNA DY ANows Jann AwsS M Ow7 ... yur. o. | evhoynpevos eu kK, evoy. (ev. > 44) 0 maT, cov kK, evdoy. (ev. 
> 44 $)n yor. cov k. 0 mar. «1 pnt. (kK... > 106) avmms 44, 106, 107 S NIM NMI NnnN Jordy paxd) 3b ans 





IX. 3. dumpoxev (RY), Th. Gram., p. 205. 
5. ouvéOnxay avtd is possible alone, but probably émi +r. cazndous should be restored from aBy Arand M. O 
] bal : 0 c n the 
other hand a 8 y Av M inadvertently wrote x. eio7jAGov only once in the next verse and then omitted eista P. R° clings 
at any rate to the mention of Raguel though its compromise has suffered in 44 and is lostin $. RY so radically abridged 
the verse that the second half was unintelligible to the copyists, but restore k. edd. ‘P. roy T. k. Ty yuv. adrod in RY. 
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good J/ad, son of a man honest and good, just and merciful! The Lord give thee the blessing 


of heaven, and unto thy wife and thy father and thy wife’s mother! Blessed be God that I have 
seen Tobias my cousin like him. 


D. THE HOME-COMING, x, I-xi. 17. 
i. Tobias’ sorrowing parents, x. 1-7%. 


10: Now day by day Tobit kept counting how many days he would spend in going and how many 
2 return in. And when the days were expired, and his son was not come, he said, Is he perchance 

3 detained there? or is Gabael perchance dead, and there is no man to give him the money? And 

4 he began to grieve. And Anna his wife saith, My child hath perished, and is no longer among the 

5 living ; and she began to weep and bewail her son, and said, Woe is me, my child, that I let thee 

6 go, the light of mineeyes. And Tobit kept saying unto her, Hold thy peace, trouble not, sister, he is in 
good health ; doubtless some distracting business hath befallen them there ; and the man who went 

7 with him is trusty and one of our brethren; grieve not for him, sister, soon he will be here. And 


Ar “ ANNI Poy) Ost oO. TD ab im) yonna Nim M Own oor kup. evdoy. ovp. | det tibi benedictionem 


(ben. det tibi y) Dom. coeli a 8 y kK. T. WaT... . yur. vou] > evdoy. ... op. avt.| > 44,106, 107 3 Ar M 
ort eS... . ootoy avr] quoniam video Thobi consobrini mei similem a8 — et benedicat Deus Thobi consobrinum 
meum y 


X. 1. drev. M €KQOT. » » » emoTp. | k. T. 0 mat. aut. ehoytcato (-Gero A) exact. nuep. BA (cf F) Kaede 
nprOuer (-noe 44) 7. nu. ad’ ns efndOe T. 0 wos avr. 44, 106, 107 3 de] et LAr nuep-| +93 Ar mopevo. | 
N5D5 Sapd Srind byay Ar ev moo.2°| > & extot.| +filius eius & ote avvered.| os emrnpod. BA 
emdeovacayv 44, 106, 107 npepat | +7. mopeas (-as A) BAF +7 33N1Nn Ar oO ul. avr. | > BA 44, 106, 107 
Phe "9 Ar Rigetece) OU: mapny | OUK nPXETO (-ovro A F) BA k. edurnOn ToBtas ik > 44) 106, 107 (+F) os Kuso 
Sasagr Ss 2. brev. M em. | +T. A pr.k. 44,106, 107 $3 +iwbI2 Ar (fF. F) RiGee 53. 
SA Aeet OO, LO 75 kateaxebn | karnoxuvrae BA m\a2y xnds Ar Nox wisp F exe] > BA 792 F 
ameO.| reOvnxe 44, 106, 107 o| > BA 44, 106, 107 ovdeis] ov 44, 106, 107 Ar YW wlo S et nemo & 
aut. 66.| 615. avr. BA ud. 7. wep prov 44, 106, 107 3 mS yan Ar (aren) 3. «. np& Aum.] k. eAvTetro Nav BA 


> 44, 106, 107 & meoyned svn Ar (of M) ante v. 2 F 4. brev. M k. A. 0 y. aut. dey.| eum. de avr 
n yorn (+ avrov A) BAF x, em. A. 44, 106, 107 3 +> Ar r. mad, p.| t. 7. BA ov. p. 44, 106, 107 S 
KenOUK ener ate | (+ Ar) Store kexporixer BA Ar «. ovkere Cn 44, 106, 107 S quare tardat (-tury)aBy >F 


npg... . vt. avt.| np§. Opnvew avrov BA  cOpnver mepe avr. 44, 106, 107 S x. etm.| eOpnver Aeyouoa 44 5. Sve 
Ovat por} ov peder por (u sup. ras. A®) BA oot 44, 106, 107 a ort] mpos Tt 44, 106, 107 S mopev6. | 
> BAS amedew an epov 44,106,107 S +NNPN yaxd Ar aliter F r. p. tT. oO. p.] ante rexv. 44, 106, 


107 2 + Spind mnplaw mod Ar, 4-729 53 F 6. drev. MF T. eheyev aur | T. Aeyet autn BA rrapexadee 
aurny T. k. eum. (k. €. 44 Aeyov) 44, 106, 107 Doty... - vy.| Oapoes ade. mapeorat o vios np. vyiatvar 44, 106, 107 5 


aded.| > BA Ar k. pata . . . dn mapeot.| > BA k. pata] > 44, 106 107 8 sed forsitan# on3 Ar 
repwracp.| Moa S$ mora & yr Ar avr. ey. exe] detinet illos & avrows. .. 0 avOp.] Tis avtav (-re 44 8) 


yeyove jn Avtrov ort K. (kK. > ¥) 44, 106, 107 % avros| mk. sex 44,107 etexL > 106Ar 7. aded. nj | 
> 106 Ar pn Aut. . . « mapeor.| pn Ons emt thy Kapd. 7. KaKoy LOO 1O7 Ones 244. mept avr. aded.| DIN Ar 
We Ke EUs cis-> WALO. p. | onannd yon M (pr. F) ave | Avva 44,106,107 3 >H +473M Ar By... ava | 
> 44,106,107 3 Sry. an’ eu. «.| ory. BA ArF  tace molestus es mihi a8 molestus es mihi esse noli y 
pn pe mA. | py mA. pe BA (+F) sonIN xd ArF amon. | > Ar mawo. | TEV. 4A, 100, 107 55) by Ar 
exmno. mepleBA. T. 08. | eropeveto kad’ npep. ets T. 00. BAF exmnd. ene t. od0v mepeBd. 44, 106, 107 Kaguo loan 


Loo Jemso fiuias hoo Ito S snes nynad nppy mn Ar oan bs aym M 1 @X. . » » nnepay| e&o 
otas amndO. (-av A) npepas re (np. te > £) BAL (ff. F) e epxera o vt. avtns (av. > 44) 44,106,107 >3% 
m3 on 737 ANS rr) noo Ar 733 N23) ON nied ov Ss1 M kK. ovk emeO, ovd. | aptov ovk noOtev 





X. 2. caryfoxuvrac (RY, an unlucky substitute for karecx€On of RS, which is supported by Ar and F) must be 
translated ‘are they disappointed?’ (cf. wi). R° omitted the clause because of this difficult expression, and most 
moderns who uphold RY are here compelled to emend on the basis of R°. On -ecxeOn v. Th. Gram., p. 238. 

4-6. On the relation of these verses to Jub. ch. xxvii. v. R. Harris, A. Th. pp. 349 ff. agit ote 

5. od pedet pdt (RY) is corrupt. It might be emended & (cf. Av) or os Or ov (Fri.) péAee por OY ov yokes cot (Tisc .). 

6. meporacpés (RS) = ‘ distracting business, distraction’ (e.g. Polyb. iii. 87, 93 iv. 32, 5), represents pay (occupation, 
task) six times in Eccles. The words 6 divOp. . . . pa) NuTod (RS) give the key to the difficult ‘ perfectus vir (et) verax... 
noli fiere’ in Jub. ch. xxvii. pa es ot Phe 

7. -dupr. -hur. (RY), Th. Gram., p. 227. In Ar 4p21N (cf. viii. 20, ix. 3) may be original, but prob. it 1s a trans- 
formation by a late scribe of the numerical 9). 
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she said unto him, Hold thy peace at me and deceive me not ; my child hath perished. And hasten- 
ing forth early she spent every day watching the road, by which her son had gone,and would hearken 
to no one; and when the sun went down she would enter in, and mourn and weep the whole night, 
and have no sleep. 


ii. Tobias sets out for home, vv. 7-13. 


And when the fourteen days of the wedding feast were expired which Raguel had sworn to 
celebrate for his daughter, Tobias entered in to him and said, Send me away, for I know that my 
father and my mother believe not that they will see me again; and now I pray thee, father, that 


g thou send me away that I may go to my father ; already I have told thee how I left him. And Raguel 


said unto Tobias, Abide, lad, abide with me, while I send messengers to Tobit thy father, and they 


9 shall tell him concerning thee. And he said unto him, Nay, I pray thee that thou send me away to 
ro my father. And Raguel arose, and handed over to Tobias Sarah his wife, and half of all his goods, 


II 


¥2 


men-servants and maid-servants, oxen and sheep, asses and camels, clothing and money and chattels ;: 
and he sent them away in peace, and he embraced him and said to him, F arewell, child, depart in 
peace; may the Lord of heaven prosper you, and Sarah thy wife, and may I see children of you 
before I die. And he said unto Sarah his daughter, Go unto thy father-in-law, because henceforth 


(-« Bb) BAaByF > 44, 106, 107 % Ar k. oTe €0U... umvoy | r. de vukras ( + od A) ov SceAtumraver (Bb (vd) A 
-ur. B*) 6pyvovea T. r. vt. aut. BA (cf. F) ews ov edv o md. k, econdO. els T. OK. GUT. (badass S) k. ovk eyevoato 
ovdevos k. ovk nduvato umvecat (k. 0. 7. v. > 44) 44, 106, 107 nas no xdy ws. xnynt indo ow nyo xy 
© >I) ACN, x. ore2°| ews ov BAF k, eyevero ws 106, 107 M xk. ws 44 tr. yap.| > S as op. P. | 
> 44 ArMF as| xaOws 106, 107 mous. tT. Ovy. avr.| mot, avrov exee BA > 44, 106, 107 SLArME 
CLOHNG ene sn Le k. | > BA 44, 106, 107:3 4dr M F econ, | > & eur.2° | +e (> Ar) T. ro (r. > Bab) p. 
(os 3) BASArM (fF) +T. 44, 106, 107 +illi £ Eéar. . . . yap eyo| eam. pe BA Ar MF wropev- 
Goat mpos T. mat. pov 44, 106 (+F) 507, <> Sil Pie tiie OU TLOT. « - » PE ert | ovkere edmeCovow oWerbar pe 
BA Ar ayonwow (-tovow 106) et ere (ere > 44) ofovra T. mpotwm, pov 44,106,107 grea Quem JNod JNoss 
uo/ qe hes Suave ly S09) DAWN DYN) DOT NS Dawn M  %20D Iwi Any Ty 1D F err] > & kK. 
vv . . . agnk. avr.| > BA 44, 106, 107 SMF x. vv] nunc itaque % nat.| > Ar k. TopevO. . . . 
avr. | 5)N xaoymnd soba xdoa Ar 8. x. em.| eum, de BA P. r, T.] avr o mevO. (4+ avrov A) BAP. 44, 
106,107 3M “4 mS Ar Mew.l°, . . per’ enov| p. map enor BAL > 44, 106, 107 S Remane hic penes 
meZM 03 sy F k. eyo amooteAho| kayo e£at—ho (-A\o B@) B* vid NaBy yw e& De (-AN 106) 44, 106, 
107 ayy.| > BA Ar MF T.| > BASLArMF t7.0.| >ArM + word) F umode£.| dpoo. 
BA  vr0d—wow 44, 106, 107 avTo | sand ArM mept aov| ta kata oe BA Juneau hoor lrsog S +ov 
de precy. ere odey. nuepas per cpou (u. & > 44) 44,106,107 3 nay bs ArM “197 F 9g. em. avr.| T. 
Aeyee BA etm. T. 44, 106, 107 MF +7. 8 ille dixith ‘py m> ane Ar Mndapos| > (ovx: Bab) B Ar 
ovxt adda A 23, 55,64, 71 jo? woes i S intotum% +o marep 44,106, 107% MN ANNN bs M wd 
xox oN ago oe] > BAMF peto ® wan Ar — omos| > BA 44,106,107 $Ar MF _e€arro- 
ares | -Aov BA 44, 106, 107 and Ar abs F evrev0.| > BA 44, 106, 107 3 Ar F nobxy M mpos | 
wa pn AuTNT® 44, 106, 107 Jeal Wy 2 + onde F Io. K.1°] > BA etcontinuo £ avacras | + de 
BA -eorn 44,106,107 >M _ P| +k. edaBe 3. (3. > S) 7. Ovy. aut. x. 44, 106, 107 S post map. M raped. | 
6. BA + avtnv 44, 106, 107 +9 T, avro BAF 2. T. yuv. aut. Kk. | > 44,106,107 S. filiam suam & 
x. To nuiou (N A* 4) ra (a sup. ras.) nu. BA* «, edox. avre 44, 106, 107 navrav| > BAX Ar MF avra 106 
avrg| > BA +70 np. 106,107 + mavtwy ta nuion avtov 44 maid. x, mad.| cwpara BA Ar (Sinks mp. | kK. KTNYN 
BA ap. 44 oves et boves & (fost cap. Ar) ArM >F ov. x, kap.] > BAF x. x. ov, 106, 107 Kap. 44 
post ox. Ar mar.| > BA 44,106,107 SF plen.M «x. apy.| apy. BA et pecuniam «x. ox.| > BA plen. M(f. 
BE) Sree e€a.| pr. evdoynoas avrovs BA + OPWAD mows Ar >F  avrovs... nomacato avrov| > BA aur. k. 
nonacavro avrov 44,106,107 S _ illum salv. san. et vale illi fecit #. prona) 4dr MF k. eur. avt@| Aeyov BA 
x. €. P. 44,106, 107 S$ et dixit 1 MF nnd on) Ar vy. ...umaye| > BA Ar MF — Baddgere rexva vysawvovtes 
44, 106, 107 S_ vade fili salvus sanus @ o kup.| 0 6. ( post rexeva BA) BA 44, 107 Ar MF pr. k. 44, 106, 107 
op] thsite S$ > 47 wwmaxM dye F  evodeca| -cerB 44,106,107 -doynoe A sndy wy Ar Jaa M 
vpas| +rexva BA -w 106,107 OIA F ko, t. ya0.| > Az we Kk. 3... . madsia| >BA kK, 0. TeKva 
vp. 44, 106, 107 S x. .] 9 Im Ar MF mad.} % NANI OpPdiy(y) OMS? O93 M mo... pe] > M 
pe| ante anod. BA T2. «1°... ame. avr.| > 44 K.1°] + epudrnoe 3. r. Ovy. aut. x. T. k. 106, 107 % 


10. 7a qpov (RY), Th. Gram., p. 180. odpara (RY) = slaves in classical Greek, e.g. Dem. (480. 10), Plut., but always 
with aixpdadora, oikerixa Or some similar epithet, in the Ptolemaic papyri (cf. espec. Demophon’s letter to Ptolemaeus 
c. 245 B.C. in Zhe Hibeh Papyri, No. 54), in the LXX (e.g. Gen. xxxiv, 29, Bel and Drag. 32; 2 Mac. viii. 11), in 
Polybius and later writers, and in the N.T. See Deissm., 2.S., p. 160, Z.4.£2., p. 151. 
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they are thy parents as they who begat thee; farewell, daughter. May I hear a good report of 
thee so long as I live. And he embraced them and let them go. And Edna saith unto Tobias, 
Child and brother beloved, may the Lord restore thee, and may I see children of thee while I live 
and of Sarah my daughter before I die. Before the Lord I commit my daughter unto thee in trust ; 
vex her not all the days of thy life. Child, farewell; henceforth I am thy mother and Sarah thy 
sister. May we all be prospered in the same all the days in our life. And she kissed them both 

13 (11,1) and sent them away in peace. And Tobias departed from Raguel in peace and rejoicing and 
blessing the Lord of heaven and earth, the King of all, because he had prospered his journey. And 
Raguel said unto him, Mayst thou be prospered to honour them all the days of their life. 


iii. Tobias’ reunion with his parents and the return of Tobit’s sight, xi. 1-17. 


U1:,2 And when they drew nigh to Caeserin which is over against Nineveh, Raphael said, Thou 
3 knowest how we did leave thy father: let us run forward before thy wife, and prepare the house 


+ apprehendit illum et (+ salutans a) osculatus est (+ et y) Sarram (+filiam suam a8) etaBy pwn pnd san 
nd ArM 3.1 > BA 106, 107 aBy tr. Ovy. avr.| avtn Ovyatep 106, 107 a8 ili y >F Yr. 
mpos | twa BA 106,107 SaBy ArMF- +5xN0 M tov mevb. "4 Tous 7. cov (ov Sup. ras. (seq. ras. 1 lit.) At) 
BA +k. thy r. 0. 106, 107 SaBy Ar MF ott amo... yoveis o.| aur. vuv yov. o. aow BA aBy oTt aut. o. 
yov. amo T. v. ect 106, 107 3 > M an. t. v.| IN Ar ws ot yerr. ce] > BA Ar MF xaos nyeba np. 
106, 107 S pr. ( post ws) pater tuus et mater tuus % Bad... . 6vy.| > BAF — 8B. vyawvovea 106, 107 Ar M 
ak. o. ay. akoyy €. (w| ax. oc. ax.kak. BA > 106,107 8 +et gaudium®% yrna*** pow M  wyow aa’pm 
7) F é ¢o | (+ M) xnan xin Ar MG kK. amaom. amen. avr. | kx. epidnoev avrny BA F et osculatus est 
eam et dimisit (+illam y)aBy cf Ar pr. ond pwn Ms > 44, 106, 107 & «.3°] > 106 E. Aey. T.| E. 
em. mpos T. AB” er. E. mp. T. 44, 106,107 3 ‘9 Sy sox M ANSI occ arrob. | adeh. ayamnre (MN ‘NN 9 Ar 
22 M) amoxaraornoe: (-ac A) oe (salvum te perducat (ducet te y)aBy Ar M) o kup. 7. oup. k. day pot Wetv cou (c. 
>aByAr) wadia (+ POwP Ar +” sad paw M) «x 3. r. Ovy. pou (+antequam moriar aByM) BAaBy 
ArM  stmil.F > 44, 106,107 2 ever. t. kup.| IP Ar ante ex 3. M evorr.| pr. wa evppavdo BA a By 
tou] > 44 kup.| +coeli aBy mapatiO.| pr. x. wou BASE  mapadid. 44, 106, 107 SF wn Ar M_trado 
(-am y) aBy t. Ovy.| pr. Sarram % Ar M ev] emt 44, 106,107 > & mapabnkn | mapaxatad, (Kara sip. 
ras. Al) BA ap-nv (+ ovres 106) 44, 106,107 > tanquam bonum depositum % (+ F) Jv. Ar MF 
pn Aumno.| pn gKUA. 44,106,107 SH pr. eth mac. tr. mpep.l® .. . ameor. vyaw.| > BA alter F npep- | 
yo M 7. ¢. covl?| > 44, 106,107 M ayn Ar mad, ets etp.| > 44,106,107 vade f. salvus et sanus 
apy obwd 25) M mad.| > Ar amo tT. vv... Con nu.| O23" M ano T. vv] x, Wov 106, 107 % 
Resa eee Ar. a. pnt. k. 3. ad.| pnt. o. «. 3.7 ad. o. 44, 106, 107 & adeh py | uxor Ar ev0d. +++ Con ny. | 
> 44, 106, 107 % diligat (dirig. y) te deus et illam ut sitis in loco sanctitatis omn. dieb. vit. vest. (diebus 
vestris y) a8 y appor. | > ArM. pon %9 by PInis ndy. somdx Ar K, ameor. vy. | kK. e&nOooay 44, 106, 
107 4 vy.| > Ar 13. x. amdO. .. . Bac. tr. mavt.| pera Tavta emopevero x. T. evdoywv Tov 8. BA «. eop. 
T. xatp. x. (Kk. > 44) vd. rov O. 7. oup. K. T. YS 44, 106,107 8 alitrM ™ nN JWI ‘bi DWD 1957 j> ‘ans. F 
iF ano P.| > Ar vy. «.| > aBy Ar kup.| deum aBy Ar rt. Bao.... ort] 4 MIND nowt Ar ort 
: evodak. T. 08. avt.| ore evodwaer (-00. B*A  -od. Bab) 7, 0.a. BA > 44,106,107 3 aliter M Ki CUT aka s ¢ 
aur.| x. karevdoye: P. x. E. 7. yovaxka avr. (+et dixit iniunctum est mihi a Domino (astyor ands Ar) honorari 
| (-are y) vos omnibus die. vit. vestr. (meae y) aBy Ar) BAaBy Ar _ «. mpoonugaro deyor yevorro pou tysav Tov mevO. 
OV WOTEP TOUS EMAUT. YOY. TT. T. NMEP. T. ¢. avr. 106, 107 ES ald MF 


XI. 1. plen.M as nyysoay]| emopeveto (+0 Ar y25n F) pexpes ov eyyeoae avrov (-rovs Bb?¢? F) ers BA Ar F 


eropevdnaoav Tt. odoy avtav kK. nAOov 44, 106, 107 4 N24 by M Kacepew | > BA  Kaoapevay 44, 106, 107 
eimas (vl. ogcnaS) S Charam a8 Caracha y Charan p OPS Ar>M OF n corw] > BAF 
karevavtt| > BAF — amev. 44, 100, 107 in medio itinere contra ® N.] pr. ts 44,107 -+undecimo die V 
mod F 2. emev| pr.x. BA 44, 106,107 +mpos T. BA 44, 106, 107 % Ar P. | +ixdon F Su] ov 


BAF ywaok. | +adecpe BA Ar + Thobias frater 7 M Tras | > agnkaper | -kes B_-xas (s absciss.) 
NOAd, £07 AGI Eka t06 > %  reliqueris X T. marepa | yoo? 22. OpdaLor vel HERE) HADES S 
gov] +]ON nN) M 3. mpodp.| + ovy 106, 107 S) poo laos pe x tT. yuvatkos o.| pr. evmpoobev BA 
> 44,106,107 SArMF_ +et eamus % croup. | ooh cS Soll ev @ epxovrat | > BAF 7 de yu. o. 
napeorat (-eoTt 106) kata oxodqy (lmab> brada> S) ono nu. 44, 106,107 S dum prosequitur nos (+puella a8) 





i i i i i f the locality. 
XI. 1. RY followed by certain Vss. omits purposely to avoid the difficulty as to the precise name o 
RS on the contrary, though possibly not absolutely original (Reusch conjectures Xaddy, cf. y and Gen. x. II), was the 
most ancient tradition and is presupposed by the majority of the variants. 
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4 while they are coming. And they went both together; and he said unto him, Take in thy hands the 
5 gall. And the dog went with them, behind him and her son. And Anna sat watching the road by 
6 which her son would come. And she espied. him coming, and said unto his father, Behold, thy son 
7 cometh, and the man that went with him. And Raphael said unto Tobias before he drew nigh to his . 
8 father, I know that his eyes will be opened ; stuff the gall of the fish into his eyes and the medicament 
will draw up and scale off the white films from his eyes, and thy father will see again and behold 
9 the light. And she ran, and fell upon the neck of her son, and said unto him, I have seen thee, my 
10 child; hereafter I can die. And she wept. And Tobit rose and stumbled with his feet and went forth 
11 toward the door of the porch. And Tobias went towards him with the gall of the fish in his hand; 
aBy ago sya Dy (gr. osayn-ay M) Ar M 4. kl°... avro| > BAF Koos | kK. 0 KYoY mpoeTpexeV 
eumpoobev avray 44, 106, 107 & x, em, auto] > BAP. mpos T. 44, 106,107 SM = + angelus & Aafe | 
+ BA > Ar pera xepas| mapa xeepa BA > 44,106,107 tecum&ZM > Ar xornv] + 7. exOvos 
(+972 35 by ‘apn ne /b npd DF) «. emropevdnoay ([ + andy] M) BAFM +r. txO. ev 7. xetpe gov 44, 
106,107 % de felle illo, et habe H > Ar x. cumd.| > 44, 106, 107$ArM et abiit H avros | > BA 
44, 106, 107 $ o kuptos | o xvoy BAaByF > 44, 106,107 3ArM €K T. OTLOW QUTOU K, T. ULOU av7ns | 
omabev avrevy BA F eumpoobev aut. 58, Wiss yeh 76, 236, ZA OSTA ALO, 107 SArM cum illis £ 5. > 44, 


106,107 3 = Avva] MYON INDWNY Ar WN AMM — exabyro] +inviaetH +N nN nwaps Ar +7995 by M 
mepiBrer. | >F Ty odor | pr. es BA >ArF 7. odor | ‘adventum % > ArF was’ ox M T. utov | maida BA 
ArM fii & 6. > 44, 106, 107 S  epxopevoy| VIM Pinno M oI POF ke... per avtov| > Ar 


k. eur.] yan) F x2°,| > BA 7. watpi avrov] AWN MF pr. os M wou] +°18 F gov| pou BM >F 
ieee AY, P. etx. | 44, 106; 107 ToReg] > B Tofia post eyo A mpos T. 44, 106, 107 ayo F ™po T. 
1) Yaron oi og Tes mar. | > BAM AaBe r. XoAny 7. txO. Ev TN XELPI O. K. ETTAL EV T. EY. T. TaTpL O. MpoTeAevoerat oo (mp, oc. 
> 44 yhoS eOHAlad ora20 8) 44,106, 107 $ antequam adpropinquemus patri tuo & bypa yow ns 
naa oosnwai F Exot. | +eyoB +eyoT. A > 44, 106, 107 % ore] bis scr. A + avoiee B avoryer 
MS KL06, Toy. “> 44 enim quia t 38 ot of 6.| rovs of. BA F wos Wy M avrov| o marnp 


co. BAMF >8& avewx Onoovrat | > BAM  -oypevor 44, 106, 107 S$ Jpany F 8. of SIT NNW AD 
NY Nw (fost v.10) Ar NDI YYY InN|a’ nym AY ID) M evthacor| ov eyxpicoyv BF av ovy evy. A 23, 


55, 58, 64, 71 «pumacov] 44, 106, 104 30> S -+ergo £ t. tx0.| > BA 44, 106,107 F Jon S 
amooruper rt. appaxoy| Snxdas diatprpe. BA “oS O30 8 insidet medicamentum &% > F amoheruoes | 
anoBarera: B Bader A 23,58, 71 proad 253? lsxoo S decoriabis#% wa) xpON’ PD) F aro T. of6, avr. | 
> BAF avaBreve...«.| > BASF t. pos] oe BA 4+ ya>/ fy Ss l8 9. sim. M 9%. sem. Ar 
k.1°] mn) F avebp. | mpoodpanovoa BA Avva evornxes emiBXerrovea emt T. odoy Kk. evde T. KUVa mpotpexovta (mepitp. 44 
Jhto god S) x. edpape (x. €. > 44) kK. ermev (+ Prrahs S) wou T. (> S) 0 ve. cov (wou 44) epxera.  k. (+Kabro 8) 


aveorpeev A. ets amavtnow Tov vi. avtns (r=, Jak 44 avrov) k. meptedaBev avroy (x. 7. a. > 44) 44, 106, 107 
K.2°| Avva BA mater sua aB F emerrecer | exeo. A 44 emt | eis 44 T. uLov aurns | avrov 44, 106, 107 SF 


+ 7am F avtw| ov 44,106,107 > SF Exdov xr. | md nims mes + + aby srnst xnbs 7T73 
JANN TN TY NIDNP sar Pando nsx dr ad now xo mem avy So mS am dr omen any oyaA amos 
(Jmix F) Jop ns MF E.dov| wWov A vides &% madiov| texv. 44, 106, 107 fili& amor. wr] Yi ow bio IS 
amodo & aro. | tyke Jory S dx § 4°] > 44, 106, 107 exdavoey] -cav BA + dupdrepor BA 
> 44, 106, 107 SArF +Thobias etiam lacrymatus est a8 et Th. lacr. est y + wy by M 
10, of IM? nod ww NP NNT md sn wert aw pow tor mpy Sean ober Ar avery ToBeus . 
avdys| rt. e&npxero mpos t. Oupay k. mpooexonrey BA fM (+1985 xb 1D) M_ndOe mpos 7. (+ eo0a5/ &) k. ovtos 


ELOTNKEL ETL (po 44) t. Ovpas k. ore nkovoe T. hovns T. ov avr. n\Oev (Joo ho, &) amaytnoa avt@ k. autos TpooeKoTTE 


(Nase Solllo os coassbs bss gyelo S) 44, 106, 107 $ ypand 2 329 Joy Maw Fx. fad. T. 
™pos avr, | o Se ‘wos (“0 M) mpocedpayev avtw x. emeaf. (x. ex. > M) +. warpos aur. BAM kx. mpooedpan. T. t. marpe 
aur. k. npe T. prtnoa avr. (7. vor avr. 106) kK. auorep. ou oO. avr. nrewypevot 44, 106, 107 oad Jada yoo 


voce? Joo sso Sad coas/ coo Lares PO -d0 voasl proto puto S yas diy by Sey’ yeu 
op F EE. Of, xdvy jO TD yp n) xmbx vp Ar 1 XOMn ... avrov «.2°]| >BA 44, 106, 107 evepvoncer | 
mpooenacer (a sup. ras. A®) r. xoAnv BAF emace 44, 106, 107 Jhizx0 9,0 S$ insufflavit # py) M es | exe B 


44, 107 > 106 avrov2?| pr. 7. marpos BASH +r. NOM, Tato Ag LOO LOG! KS oa avrovs? | > BA 
MF | exxappuce (paso *) tous of8. avrov 44,106,107 Sk, emev| Neyov BA + illi® >M Gapoe, rarep | 


Tl TOVTO ETOLNOAS TEKVOY K. ELTE TwBLas (+ $2.2 0 ney easl/ 8) uppaxoy tacews ear TareEp (>s + ear Jra20 





5. dog, see Introd., p. 195. 
8. avuBrepe (NS R°), Th. Gram., pp. 232, 262. 
eae Gen. xlvi, 29 f. for thought and language. & with true Oriental instinct adds the detail of Anna’s veiling 
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free BOOK OF TOBIT 11, 1-17 


(11, 12) and he blew into his eyes, and took hold of him and said, Courage, father! And Todas threw the 
12,13(13) medicament upon him) and gave it him ; and he peeled off <the white films> with both his hands 
‘4 from the corners of his eyes. And he fell upon his neck, and wept, and said unto him, I see thee, 
child, the light of mine eyes. And he said, Blessed is God, and blessed is his great name, and blessed 

5 are all his holy angels. May his great name [ ] be blessed [ ] to all ages; for he did chastise 

me, and behold, I see my son Tobias. And Tobias went in rejoicing and blessing God in his whole 

body, and Tobias shewed his father that his journey had prospered and that he had brought the 
money, and how he had taken Sarah the daughter of Raguel to wife; and, Behold, she is at hand and 

16 is nigh the gate of Nineveh. And 7Zodct went out to the gate of Nineveh to meet his daughter-in- 

law, rejoicing and blessing God. And when the men of Nineveh saw him go and pass on with all 

T7 his strength and not led by the hand by anyone, they marvelled. And Tobit gave thanks before 


po %) 44, 106, 107 3 >M k. eweB. .. . emedox.| ws Se cuved)xOnoav Suerpupe (-Wev A) rovs oO. avr. BA 
— >44, 100, 107 woast! osoxmu(o S et iniecit (introivit y) medicamentum in oculis eius et morsum illi 
praebebat (et momordit eum y) egy 2 Salt AS U2. SSvAly7 amehemioev . . . oO, avrov | eemiaOn amo T, Kavd. 
T. ofO. avrov tT. Aevkon. BA armed. 7. app. Tr. Aevk. 44, 106, 107 eo Jaan coo ASS od peor) oo edo 
Js0sam S +albugines (-emy)a8y Naina yyyo non yay yyy many Mo oyyy ny nner odydana mans 30) 
2 ns ANH F K.2°] 4 Sov 7. vor avr. BAaBy + ede (+T. 8) r. pos 44, 106, 107 enecev (ener. B)... 
Tpax. aut.| nudoynoe rov 6. k. avaBdeWe ets T. vLoy avTov (hasoes 3) k. epirdnoey avr. (sa 8) 44, 106, 107 8 
14. aliter Ar exdavo.| > 44,106,107 Ar M_ +et benedixit Deum a8 avro| > BA 44, 106, 107 aBy 
ArMF Evdov oe rev. | >BA Ar MF Ta POS ales pov | > BA 44, 106, 107 LZ Ar MF K. eur. | >BA 
44, 106, 107 © Ar MF o| pr.« BA > 44, 106, 107 & 6. | kuptos 44, 106, 107 K.2°] ott wov Brera 
Tov voy pov 44, 106, 107 t. peya] >BA 44, 106, 107 M ima>n aD F avrov1°] gov BAF Kupiov 44, 
106, 107 + els T. atovas BAM +rov Oavpaora mowovvtos 44, 106, 107 Kid tare avr.2° | > 44, 106, 107 
TN Ww bs rapeshlihy Ue avrov 2° | gov BA Yevolto T. ovopa | > BA 44, 106, 107 Ar (altter M) EF T. peya 
avrov| > BA 44, 106, 107 F illius sanctum aBy Spec. ep nu. x. evdoy. marr. ot ayy.| > BA 44,106, 107 a8 Ar 
F  benedictum y et bened. Spec. aliter M eis mat. T. awvas| >BA 44, 106, 107 Ar F 15%. plen. 
et aliter ArM ott... pov] > 44, 106, 107 avtos| > BA y Spec. 28 enaorryaoev| -oas BA +in 
redargutione mea Sfec. 28 pe| pr. x. erenoas BA + ipse misertus est mei aBy Spec. 28 +N5I1) dr M 
(cf F) x. Wov... pov} > ArM et reddidit lumen oculis meis ut viderem filium meum Spec. 1°] >BAD 
£5... brev. Ar > M TwBeras1° | o vos avr. BA TwBit x. Avva n yun avr. eis T. o1xov 44, 106, 107 aB (y=) 
Sa xatpor | kK. auTot exaipoy 44, 106, 107 gaudentes aB(y=N) >F EUNOY ange RE ne AES 
evhoyor| -ovv 44, 106,107 benedicentes X ev... 7, copats| mepe mavray T. yeyernuevoy avTows 44, 106, 1047 
toto ore suo pro omnibus quae_sibi evenerant & emederEev | amnyyetrkev BA umederEe 44, 106, 107 32 % am) F 
ToBeas 2° | > BA Ce oe Nevevr | Ta peyadea Ta yevoueva avT@ [Sin Ws wpa nwyw F] ev ty Mndeca BA 
ip >Ar evodo6n | +a Domino Deo & or12° | 1445, 100; LO evnvoxer | avnveyke 44, 106, 107 
ws | ott 44, 106, 107 yovaika | pr. cavt@ 44, 106, 107 ort 3° | > 44, 106, 107 TapaylveTau k. | > 44, 106, 
107 ouvveyyus| eyyus 44, 106, 107 Nwevn] eurepxopern 44, 106, 107 16, x.| pr. x. exapn ToBir x. Ava 
44,106, 107 aB(>y) pr. Nma YD) Ar eén\Oev| -ocav 44,106,107 aB >y +TBeas BF ToBer Bab 
Tofir Av amavtnow T. voprs | ouvavt. Ty ->n BA >y +)x70Y Sxen Ar avrov | -Toav 44, 106, 107 
Ge) SS5y Xaipov ... Nuvevn] > 44, 106, 107 aBy mudyy| tn -An BO >ArM Nw.| >aBy Ar M 
wovres | eOuvpagoy ot ebewpouvres BA (cf. M F) edov 44, 106, 107 aBy > Ar oe Nwevy | > BA 44, 106, 107 
qui erant in porta Ninive aBy cect ie Bavpacar | ore «Brevev BA (Gh MF) ot yerroves avtwy x. may. ot cvvay- 
T@UVTES K. eOavpacov ort SteBave T. TAXV TAG. T. LOXVL AUT. K. ovdets odnyet avuTov 44, 106, 107 venientem et ambu- 
lantem cum omni virtute sua nemine dante ei manum et mirabanturaBy > Ar 17. 199, drev. Ar >M 
T. | > 44, 106, 107 e£op. | efou. A evdoyer T. 44,106,107 “DDD F  evavriov autor | everoy avtov (-Tev A) BA pr. 
peyalyn tn porn 44,106,107 > F avrer}-rovB tov Gcov 44, 106, 107 pon FF evarr. avr.| coram omnibus & pr. 
et benedicebat magna voce Deum et ambulabat cum gaudio 2 avrov | -rovs B o Geos] > 44, 106, 107 
NIT TIA wip (ef saepe) F OG wbeghso xe nyywoev | pr. os BAD pr. ore 44, 106, 107 ANIN 73 
Ar¥ >™M Zappa] adducens Sarram ™m yuv. T. tT. vov avtov| vuphy avr. BA 44, 106, 107 F 
uxorem suam % «x. evdoy. | xarevhoy. BA evdoy. 44, 106, 107 avtnv| + Thobis & k, eur. avtn| Aeyov BA & 
nox) Ar FP EuedO.t?... dvy.3°] Jon JON PY PY. POWP PID NIA_NMMIN JD TP NON jn? Ar drev. ef aliter M 
Evedd.| «dO. BA  Sevpo «A. 44, 106, 107. intra x >F Ovyarep| +mpos pe 44,106, 107 pr. Sarrah >F 
PEO ena K.7° | > 44, 106, 107 x,6° | > BAZ MF cov | = BAaBy MF uyarep 2° | > BAL MF 
evdoynuevos!?] > BAM 4 Jnra mam F omar, gov] +k. pytnp gov N°2 BA 44, 106, 107% > M k. evr, 
Denes duyarep 4? | > BAMF T. O VLOS pov | ov p. T. 44, RO MOY, MF K. €V T. NEP. . . « Nw. | > Ar 





12, 13. Ta Aevk@para isto be restored after yepoiv avrod (from a By). B alone states that Tobit held his father gwasz 
dimidiam fere horam and that the peelings were guasi membrana ovt. gs ; ) a 
14. The second reference to the angels (which occasioned the insertion of é¢’ jas x.) in N is a mere repetition from 
the preceding clause, being unknown to a By as well as to RY R° 47 M 13 
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THE BOOK OF TOBIT If 77-12); 


them, because God had shewed mercy on him, and because he had opened his eyes. And Tobit 
came near to Sarah the wife of Tobias his son, and he blessed her, and said unto her, Welcome, 
daughter ; and blessed is thy God which hath brought thee unto us, daughter, and blessed is thy 
father and blessed is Tobias my son and blessed art thou, daughter ; welcome, daughter, to thy 
home, with blessing and joy, welcome, daughter. On this day there was joy to all the Jews which 
were at Nineveh. And Ahikar and Nadab his cousin [ | came rejoicing unto Tobit. 


KE. THE SELF-REVELATION AND ASCENSION OF RAPHAEL, xii. I-22. 


i. The Offer of Wages, vv. 1-5. 


And when the wedding feast was ended Tobit called his son Tobias, and said unto him, Child, 
see that thou give the wages to the man which went with thee, so that thou give him more for his 
wages. And he said unto him, Father, How much shall I give him as his wages? It is no harm 
to me to give him the half of the possessions which he has brought with me. He hath led me in 
safety, and he cured my wife, and brought the money with me, and cured thee; how much shall I 
give him further as wages? And Tobit said unto him, It is due unto him, child, to take the half of 
all which thou hadst when thou camest. And he called him and said, Take the half of all that thou 
hadst when thou camest for thy wages, and go in peace. ‘ 


| 344,106, 107 ev r. nuepa tavr.| «x. BA 44, 106, 107 F (cf M) xapa| + ev 7. nuepa exewn 44, 100, 
107 +nby) F Iovdators | ev Nuvevn adcApos avrov BA > F ros... Neveon| > BA 1. karoicovow 44, 
106, 107 F 18. > Ar Axeckap N*] Ayewaxapos NC® Ayiayapos BA Ayxsayap 44 ¢Maa% 8 Achicarus 
a8 <Achiacar y Achior BP >MF Naas | NacBas BA Naas 44, 106, 107 ca &S Nabal af in 
navis y Nabath }) >MF or e€adeApor n*] o -gos N¢b BA owes S avunculus a8 consobrini P 
>yMF avrolowmx i TobiaeD > MF  yauporrtes mpos T.|(+aPRy) «.nxOn 0 yapos TwBeva per’ evppoovryns 
enta nuepas BA aBy (cf. F) a. 7. x. 44, 106, roy +et data sunt ym Milli munera multa (+m9p M) 
aByM_ yxaporres| > ( postea restituil) 8°» gaudens y 


XII. alter Ar I. ore (a1 (vid) > ore N*) emer. o yap. | > BAMF EXON auto | em. T. T. 7. uo 
aur. 44, 106, 107 3M mat. opa] o. texv. BA rexv. 44, 106, 107 > & opa] > M dowvae rov]| > BA 


arodopev 44,106,107 SH jn» M ooym F mopevO, jer. a. | avvedOovre co. BA = qui tecum fuit £ Tpoo- 
Oewa| pr. xc. BAS x, (> £M) -Oopev 44, 106, 107% M >F avro| > 44,106,107 Fes 7. puod.| de 
BA+avrov 44,106, 107 $8 >F 2. avre| > BH  TePias 44, 106,107 8 pr. ’O my F woo... 
piod.| > BAM F avr. doo@| do avr. 44, 106, 107 tov] > 44, 106, 107 3H piod.| > SUX ou 


Braz. | fu? ohn my J S nonenim satisest® > M 35 wo F dous| Sous BA yap (> 44) car do 
44, 106, 107 T. umapx. | > BA 44, 106, 107  FpIn MF evnvoxev | -xa BA SaByMF  nveyke 106, 107 
per ep. | >BA avy M Gy. epe | ort pe pe BASH pr. dure 44, 106, 107 pr. 135 nmwvy Aaa 93 F 
aytoxer | -noxe Bb 4+o0 BA — ernpnoev 44, 106, 107 S duxit et reduxit # s4n7}0 Syn F vyatvovra | -4 
BA evr. ode 44,106,107 8 +oxva ‘3am M apyvp.| + pov BA per’ euov| > BA 44, 106, 107 SF 
Sean > M kK. Oo. «bep. | >$ oe | +onowos BA PY nN M Toouv ... po boy | > BAF ov Bdamro- 
par ogoy av (eav 106 > 44) dw avtw 44, 106, 107 od bf cove fu) score FO) E) nnd ys no M 
er] > DF nvr do by M 4. >3M k.1°] pr.’ my F avro| > BA 44, 106, 107 & T:| 9 
mpeoBurns BA Ackaovrat | Atkavov dovvas 44, 106, 1047 oN Pra pdr psn jo F matouov . . , mer | 


> BAF madiov| > 44, 106, 107 F AaBew] > 44, 106, 107 F mavrov| horum & D390 ‘yn F €xov 
nOes| ndOev (-Oes 44) ex. pera cou 44, 106, 107 tecum attulit LH 5. ekad.] +910 M pr. 1 F avroy | 


ray BA pr.T.& ‘oN M dyer quond Fo am] +axro BASE (M)F +[) 82] MN AMY Mona “ty 
F mavrov| horum % D2 MF exov nOes| evnvoxare B evnvoxas A exo 44 we Lokal S 
own [\|Jnsanw M >F as 7. wocbov o.] > BAS haec eritmercestua% [Jaawein] M ynw awa F 





18. R® (except y) and R° reproduce fairly faithfully the original form of the name Ahikar, which RY has by no 
means entirely lost. D has Achior, an instance of $’s affinities with some Syriac version (Sanne? Boao eee) ). Nasbas 
in RY (with which R° is a compromise) may be meant for the younger brother of Nadan, but /Vadaé is the original, the 
second and third conss. having suffered metathesis in N, characteristic transcriptional changes inaBS (ead into 
=>), vocalic confusion in 8, and more serious textual corruption in y. Cf. the variations in the Ahikar story 
and Ed. Meyer, Der Papyrusfund von Elephantine, 1912, p. 106, footnete 2. a8 (cf. ¥) contain the original statement of 
R*, from which & only departed by mistaking the sing. for the plur. Granted this slight change, RS is quite in 
conformity with the Ahikar story. 

XII. 3. dyioyer, Th. Gram., p. 204. 
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Peer POOK OF —LOBI 12, 6-11 


ii. Raphael’s Wisdom and Self-revelation, vv. 6-15. 
Fis maxims of life, vv. 6-10. 


_ Then he called them both privily, and said unto them, Bless God, and give him thanks in the 
sight of all that live, for the good things which he hath done unto you, to bless and praise his name. 
The words of God show forth to all men with honour and be not slack to give him thanks. It is 
good to keep close the secret of a king, but to confess and reveal the works of God. And confess ye 
them with honour. Do the good, and evil shall not find you. Better is prayer with truth, and alms 
with righteousness than riches with unrighteousness; it is better to give alms than to lay up gold: 


9 almsgiving doth deliver from death, and it purges away all sin. They that do alms shall be fed 
10 with life ; they that commit sin and unrighteousness are enemies to their own life. 


Il 


flis revelation of his own being and office, vv. 11-15. 


I will show you all the truth and will keep close nothing from you. Already I have shown you 
and have said, It is good to keep close the secret of a king, but the works of God to reveal gloriously. 


Kel > BA umaye] > BA Babdife 44, 106, 107 vytav.| > BA 6. tore] x» B > MF exaa. | 
kateoas BA pr. Raph. 35) 4) Sey Vas EF a dvo | pr. P. omov 44, 106, 107 yw! S 9 bey G2) by M 
ond 4 F kpunt.| > 44,106,107 M_ plen. F k. eum. . . . e&op. avt.| alter M n° |) > BA avrots | 
(ood KS 2 TOV 6. | post evroy. BA avr@ | -Tov 44, 106, 107 e€on. | + peyadoovrny didore avt@ kK, e€ou. 
auto B peyaduvate 44, 106, 107 +et ipsius maiestati date honorem et confitemini illi aB y T. ¢ovr. | 
avOpor. 44, 106,107 S ay brp3 F a... efop. avt.]| > y a| meppov BA quiaaB > i up. | nu. 


POGOe, o> T ayaba| -6ov BA -Oov yap 106, 107 > 44? Sd Jag 5 ymwedaa F TOUR re 
avrou | > 44 evdoy. | +rov 6. BA 106, 107 aBS pr. ao F upv. | vow (-ow B) BA 106, 107 3 T. 
hoy.] +1. epyov BA pr. &. 44 et sermones de operibus a8 rov 6.| avrov 44a umodeuk. | -Kvvovtes 
(-yr. A) BA post evrip. anayyed. 44, 106, 107 wiv! S maou avOp. | > BA 44, 106, 107) > a8 >) Sas 
) ety. | > & k. pn... avte| > 44, 106, 107 % et confitemini illiaB 7-12. >y¥ 4. altter M 
simil. F  vornpiov| -ta 44, 106, 107 pr. quoniam a8 Baordeas | Jhaadso9 S punt. . . ..evtep.| > & 
kpumt. kad.| kad. -yar Bo kad. -mrew A 44, 106, 107 epya| +xuptov 44, 106, 107 e£—Ou x, avak. k. €& 
——6e evtip.| avak, evdogws BA avayye\\ew evtipws 44, 106, 107 revelare et confitere honorificum est a8 ef 
mult. patr. TO ay.... vpas | > A 44, 106, 107 aB TO ay. mrovette | ay. -noate B JNRag easmdio 5 
evp. up.| Job WW? yaas woke S 8. simililer M SLasloo Jhaasyso Jha&. 50 hwo,> JLasmso/ Jooho 
Jos JXsarco Jlaos9) ~asaod ed ceowhsl eo? Spo 3S adnOevas | mate, (-Teas A) BA 44, 
106, 107 aB Spec. 24 Cypr. Aug. Ps.-Aug. F edennoovrn| -ns BA > F pera 2°| «. BA Cypr. Aug. 
Ps.-Aug. (a8 Spec. 24-= Beye dixatoc. | + ayaOoy ro odvyov peta dSikaroovyns BA paddovl®. . . adckcas | 
super utrumque autem melius est modicum cum iustitia quam plurimum cum iniquitate a B et in his 
omnibus etiam modicum cum iust. melius est quam plur. cum iniq. Spec.24 > F paddor (b2s)| > BA 
44, 106, 107 n| umep 44, 106, 107 mdovtos| moku BA aporepa 44, 106, 107 pera adixtas| > 44, 106, 
107 kadov| Kpeocov 44, 106, 107 rownoa| pr. to A mow 44, 106, 107 Onaavpura| -Cew 44, 106, 
107 g. edenp.l?| + yap A 44, 106, 107 ap autn| > 44, 106, 107 3 amroxabatper| -apreo BA 
kabapier 44, 106, 107 aB > M mas. apaptiav| amo m. apaprias 44,106,107 > SM peccataaB pyF 
edenp.2° | +x. duaocvvas BA + et miserationem et iustitiamaB >M xoprad6. | manoé. BA aB epmd. 44, 106, 
107 \asws npn anyaw F > M 10. > SM _ simil. F o| +8 BA movovvres ap. k. adi. | apapravoytes 
BA wvxns| fons BA 44, 106, 107 II. mas.... vmodeko k.| >BAMF  «. ww avayyo vpuv rac. Tt. and. 44, 
106,107 ac.] > 3% kpuy. | amoxp. 106, 107 mav| > 44,106, 107 5 pypa| > & dn... vmeder&a k. | 
> BA 44, 106, 107 3M F emov.. . . evdoEws| > 44, 106, 107 SM simil. F ecrov | ecpnxa bn (Se A) BA 


kadov kpuya| Kp. kar. BA x, ta] ta Se BA autem aB Aug. > Cypr. avaxadu@re| + et confiteri 
aB Cypr.> Aug. 12. stmil. MF x. vv] > 44, 106,107 S _ et tunc a8 ore| ovt@ 44 kK. 3.] ov 
(+17. 3) «. 1 vupdhy gov &. BA 44,106,107 SMF tuaB Cypr. Aug. Spec. «yo..- upov| evonkova by (pr. &. 44) 
n pavn (ached, 3) apporepor 44, 106, 107 % ponyod ns ‘non F r. b0€. Kup.| 7. aywov BA rou 6. 44, 
106, 107 ®__inclar. Dei et legia8 350 NDS M 7a’pn yb F kK. OTE <Oar. | kK. ecankovo On (arseblo 
S) cov rt. epya k. eAenpoovvat (pr. a 44) gov (o > 44) as emoumoas emt 44, 106, 107 3 wsavtos | + ovpmapnuny 


(cuvr, A pny sup. ras. A®") cou BAM. (gf Fy i> 44, 196,207 %  similiter a@ Aug.  simpliciter Cypr. 





6. Cod. Vat.’s iWoir is the only infin. in -ow in LXX ; among the papyri the earliest example of it belongs to the 
ear 18 A.D., Moult., Pol. 53, n. 2. f : 
: Tov zpyev after Néyous probably once stood in R® (as % suggests), but was either a gloss or a doublet translation, 
which is rightly omitted in 8 and R® but retained in RY, exactly as in v. 9 RY has retained the doublet Ctxaroa ay and 
inserted the copula before it. Miiller’s supposition that r. épyey here points back to DION wyr (178) 1737 misread 
as ‘ND (*710N) ‘737 is untenable since the verse is already more than sufficiently well supplied with verbs. 
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THE BOOK’ OF TOBI@ AZ iz 


12 And now, when thou didst pray and Sarah, I did bring the memorial of your prayer before the 

13 glory of the Lord: and when thou didst bury the dead, likewise. And when thou didst not delay 

14 to rise up, and leave thy dinner, but didst go and cover the dead, then I was sent unto thee to try 

(14), 15 thee ; and at the same time God did send me also to heal Sarah thy daughter-in-law. Iam Raphael, 
one of the seven angels, which stand and enter before the glory of the Lord. 


iii. Raphael’s Commission and Ascension, vv. 16-22. 


16,17 And they were both troubled, and fell upon their faces; and they were afraid. And he said 
18 unto them, Be not afraid, peace be unto you; bless God to all eternity. I when I was with you, 
was not with you of any favour of mine, but by the will of God; him bless ye day by day, him 
praise. 
19 RS And ye behold me that I have eaten nothing, All these days did I appear unto you; and IR 
20 but a vision hath appeared to you. And now | did neither eat nor drink, but it was a vision ye 
bless the Lord on the earth and give God thanks: | yourselves saw. And now give God thanks 
Behold I ascend to him that sent me: writedown | because I ascend to him that sent me: and write 
all these things which have been happened to you. | in a book all the things which have been done. 
21 And he ascended. And they rose up and could | And they rose up and saw him no more. And 


13. plen. M x, ore] et quia aBy Cypr. Aug. ovk akv.| > 44, 106, 107 MF Mohadro % avaornvat | 
-oras > 44, 106,107 3 >MF Ke 4... es” 1644, 000; TOF 2 karadurew | -deere A cov| post apior. 
BA x. | omas BA wxou k.| ameov BA mepueoterdes| -orewtns BA -eoreskas 44, 106,107 MSaa 3S 
sepelisti MF +ndday F TOTE .. . TELP. ce | ouk edabes pe (s we Sup. Tas. A®) ayaborrovwy (ayabov mrovwy A) adda 
ovy cot nunv BA x. nAOev emt oe metpagpos 44, 106, 107 (aBy Cypr. Aug-=&) +etS.nurum tuam (ex v.14) a8 
plen. M 14. >aB simil. M k.] >  iterum Cypr. Aug. apa] vy» BAF 0 6, 44, 106, 107 3 
Jnoy nya) M ameorankey | -erev BA 44, 106, 107 pe | + yeh x 0 6. | 445 TOO; 101 x.2°| pr: 


oe BA 44, 106, 107 Sy Cypr. Aug. %.| postoov BA > 44, 106, 107 3 15. eyo] pr. Ws P.|] + qNdnn 
M es | +ex BA ena | > 44, 106, 107 M ayyeA. | pr. ayov BA aBy Cypr. Ps-Aug. (> in altero loc. 
Ps-Aug.) > 44,106,107 +iustis Cypr. Aug. mm alt. loc. own M o| > 44, 106,107 & Tapeotn- 
kaow | mpocavapepovoty T. MpoTevyxas T. aylov IBYay ae TAPEOT@TOV 44, 106, 107 ES) kK. etorrop. | > 44, 106, IO7 SM 
a So€. | > 44,106,107 3F pr.xnp.M Kup. | 7. aylou BA tov 6. 44, 106,107 3 Dei >M na’pnrF 
16. erapay9.] arsthhlo ado» S ox dvo] audorepor 44, 106, 107 OITA 55 nN pynws on M (ft) F  ereoay] 
-ov B 44 =f apporepor 44 avrov] > BA +enur. ynv 44, 106, 107 S x.8°] or. BA 106, 107 > 448 


epopy6.| > 448M 17. em] +R. 2M etpnyn| pr. ore A ante p. poB. M vpw| +ecra BA 44, 
106, 107 ror | +ée BA Tov 6. | post evhoy. 44, 106, 107 is | 44, 106, 107 3 iad > BA 44, 106, 
107 3 rt. awva] > 44,106,107 8 alter M (cf F) 18 >M alter F eyo... vpovl?| > BA 44, 
106, 107 3 ovxt| ore ov BA 44, 106, 107 & «zn | epavrov BA xapre | vlan bs 2 neny pe vp. | 
> BA 44, 106,107 32# Oedyoet | ohaaah> 2 Geov | +upov B +v. ndOov A + eyo ndOov 44, 
106,107 +e coo e~ avrov ... upveite| > 44, 106, 107 8 aut. evd.| oev evd. aur. BA HL xara... 
npep. | ets T, atwova BA pr. et aBy auT@ uy. | > BA Ig. et videbatis me af videbatis enim 
me quia manducabam sed visu vestro videbatis y | videbatis me manducare sed visu vestro videbatis Awe. 
13122  vidistis me &c. Aug. semi. MF k. Oewpeite pe | mao. T. nuepas wmravopny yuy BA > 44, 106, 107 


Ss! ott] x. BA 44, 106, 107 3 ovbev| ovde exvov BA 44, 106, 107 & opaois . . . Bewperro | eo has oh? 
lu? JNao fo? Sols OSS voheoo ohy/ & opaats | -ow BA -ces 44, 106, 107 upur | -es BA > 44, 
106, 107 eOewperto| -pere BA 44, 106, 107 | 20. o@2yD ody ID OMAN nN Odwao F evdoy.... 
Kup. x.] > BAM — avaornre ex tr. yns 44, 106, 107 S et nunc benedicite in terray et nunc surgite a terra a8 
e£ouod. ...amoar. pe] > 44,106, 107 3M iov eyo] dior. BA ypa. | pr. «. BA 44, 106,107 3 pr. ergo & 


mavta| pr. Tavra 44, 106, 107 eo wl 2 taut, T. cupBavra vp.| T. ouvteheobevra BA > 44, 106, LO7s25 
kK. aveBn | es BiBvov BA 44, 106, 107 3 (+ mule, verb.) M +k. Tov 8, evroyeite eyo yap avaBawe mpos Tt. amooret- 
Aavra pe 6. (0. > S) 44, 106, 107 S (cf. M) +imnbyy M 21. NG 20) E kK. aveornoay | qyo0 Sy 





16-22. The linguistic affinities with the records of the Transfiguration, Resurrection, and A i i 
remarkable. With the whole of v. 16 cf. Matt. xvii. 6, Luke ae 5. With uy poBeiade in iy oh Men ee oe 
eipnyn Div cf. Luke xxiv. 36 (>D + eyo cis, yy poBeiobe G old Lat.), John xx. 19, xxi. 26. (With v. 18 cf. John i 13 ) 
With eGewpeire (19) cf. Luke xxiv. 37, 39; od« épayoy contrast Luke xxiv. 43; with dmravduny (in LXX 3 (1) Kings viii. 8 
and in papymi, €.g. omrderat in Parts No. 49. 33. ¢. 160 B.C., and énravopévav Tebtunts No. 245. TL7) B.C.) cfs Acts i. a 
and the ‘Great magical papyrus’ of c. 300 A.D. (No. 574 of the Supplément grec in the Bibliothéque Nationale ‘at 
Paris, reproduced in part by Deissm. in Z.4.£., pp. 250-60), in the Jewish text of which occur the words 6 KiC@ oe TOY 
onravOevra TO ’Oapanh. In v. 20 with dvaBaive mpds cf. John xx. 17; mpos tov dmoor. pe cf. John xvi. 5 ope With 
yparpare and cis BuBdiov (RY) Gy JOhnxx.53.0,0xx10 25, Reve ie tui aveBn (RS) cf. Ephes. iv. 9. With on 21 ef Acts 
xxl. 9, 10. With nvAdyouy in v, 22 (RS) cf. Luke xxiv. 53; &0y abrois dyyedos cf. 1 Tim. iii. 16 HPOn ayyédrors. 
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i) 


BEEP bOOK OF VOBIT 11.’ 22-18. 6 


no longer see him. And they blessed and praised | they confessed the great and wonderful works 
God and they gave him thanks for these his | of God, and how the angel of the Lord had 
great works, how the angel of God had appeared | appeared unto them. 


unto them. 
iv. Tobit’s Prayer of Joy, xiii. 1-18. 
The Exile’s prayer of exhortation and consolation, vv. 1-6. 
And he said 
Blessed is God that liveth for ever, and his kingdom, 
For he chastiseth, and showeth mercy. 
He leadeth down to Hades below the earth, 
And he bringeth up from the great destruction ; 
And there is nothing that shall escape his hand. 
Give thanks unto him before the Gentiles, ye children of Israel, 
For he hath scattered you among them, 
And there he hath shown you his greatness ; 
And extol ye him before all the living. 
Because he is our Lord, and he our God, and he our Father, 
Yea, he is God to all the ages: 
He will chastise you for your iniquities, 
And will show mercy unto you all. 
When ye turn unto him out of all the nations 
Whithersoever ye shall be scattered, 
nonwnA » M oukett Nouv, ew | ovk edov BA 44 — ove esdooay 106, 107 90% erd> E) mind 5D* xd M 
avror | +ovkere 106, 107 + soho WoS 22. nUNOY.-. =< avrov | ante mrbum) M_ brev. F NUAOY sponse 
Oeov x.] > BA  qudoyow tr. 8. k. 44, 107 S -ovuvro r. xupiov 106 avro| > BA 44, 106, 107 E) em| > BA 
avrov | > BA Te peyana | SAA, 106, 107 & ravra | k. Oavpaota avTovu (rov 6. A) BA > 44, 106, 107 b) 
omnibus & ws... Ocov| a emoujoev autos 44, 106, 107 & > ws| pr. k. A ayyedos| pr. o A 


Geou | Kup. BA 


XIII. > Ar 1. «.1°| pr. x. T. eypapev mpooevxny (tnv mp. (Jamal S) ravr. 44, 106, 107 S) ews ayah\uaow 


BA 44, 106, 107 3M Sonn Sianm nbpn jpn ’o1 F Tunc locutus est T. et scripsit orationem in laetitiam 
(-ia a) aBy ean.|] +h\ioo 3M Evdoy. o 6.] Benedictus es (S passem tn vv. 1-1 8) deus%#S 0 gar] quia 


magnus es et Vivis x psy yp prdp (a solum) mwyd wbpon Syn M els T. avova | ews t. -vas BA 44, 


106,107 >3M x.2°| ore ets mavt. T. alwvas 44, 106, 107% +)sa» Ns n Bac. avt.| +est@ oy 
ymado 719 F 2. pr. DNB FY NIT F crea] -eee BAD NE MF nny mp M ews are 
es adv BA karor. tT. yns| > BA 44 8 MF _ karw 106, 107 © [k. aur. avay. usgue ad cap. fin. aliter M 


avt.2°| > BA 44 30 ex t, avod.| > BA 44 3F r. pey.| > BASE evr. peyahoouvy avrov 44, 106,107 & 
ovd.| > BA 44, 106, 107 SLF o] os BA 44, 106, 107 SLE expevé.| effugiat 2 7. x- avt.| gx 

rds) Je ee a Cy. e£oporoyerobe | e£aporoyercOar A ot | > 44 lop. | Oeov 44, 106, 107 €V@T. T. 
sven pr. Wen wp ywpas sw! F vpas| nu. BA 44, 106, 107 2 Ae SIME k.l°| > BA 44, 
106, 107 3 exet | > 44,106,107 3 umedeveev . . . ¢ovros | ead? ohsao9ho ohas/ NSon vimedereev 
vpuv| vmodegare BA 44, 106, 107 af peyaroo.| misericordiam % x.2°| > BA 44 abort] SuoTe 44, 106, 


107 quoniam % nu.L® Kup. core K.3° aut.2° 61° ny.2°] Kup. nu. k. 8. aur. (o #5 o A) BA kup: x. @. Hts 106, 107 
kup. 6. 44 est Dominus Deus noster % x.4° qur.2°| > BA «. 106, 107 0 44 x.5° aur.4° 6.2°| > BAS 
et deus & 5. paor.| pr. x. BA flagellavit 1 F paoTly. . » « UO Kk. | eos Who By EDO a 


vpas| np. BA 44, 106, 107 em| ev BA 44, 106,107. ob & vpov| nu. BA 44, 106, 107 aa age 
nakw BA 44,106,107 >F edeno. | + Downy? mon manna Fx. cvvake nas BA 44, 106, 107 Ee 
omov av| ov av BA ov 44,106,107 ubicumque aL SiacxopmiaOnre | oKopm. B eoxopmuodnre A tae ie 
44, 100, 107 & dispersi fueritis % 6. aliter F oray| eav BA 44, 106, 107 Kl°. . . vpoy2?| > 


a ae Me oe SE 
22. é€opor. (Cod. Vat.) cf. Th. Gram., p. 199. ; oa . 
XIII. 3. 6r¢ may be an error for o® or, as it is common to all recensions, a mistranslation of WWS (Miller, op. ¢2¢., 


: n. I). = 
Pp oe ce N’s lacuna is due to that very common cause of such omissions, homoeoteleuton, aud is not a proof cae 
than average frailty on the part of its scribe. After he had transcribed +. Bac. rT. avwy, of 6%, his eye returning 


MS. he was copying, lighted on r. Bao. 7. avor. in v. 10 and he proceeded to transcribe 10°. 
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THE BOOK OF TOBIT—I18. 6-10 


With your whole heart and with your whole soul, to do truth before him, 
Then he will turn unto you, and will no longer hide his face from you. 


And now see what he hath wrought with you, 
And give him thanks with your whole mouth, 
And bless the Lord of righteousness, 

And exalt the everlasting King. 


<I, in the land of my captivity, give him thanks, 
And show his strength and majesty unto nations of sinners. 
Turn, ye sinners, and do righteousness before him. 
Who can tell if he will accept you and have mercy on you ? 


The New Ferusalem, vv. 7-18*. 


I exalt my God, and my soul [ | shall rejoice in the King of heaven ; 
Of his greatness let all men tell, 
And let them give him thanks in Jerusalem. 
O Jerusalem, thou holy city ! he will chastise thee for the works of thy hands, 
And will again have mercy on the sons of the righteous. 
Give thanks to the Lord with goodness, and bless the everlasting King, > 
That thy tabernacle may be builded in thee again with joy, 
And that he may make glad in thee all that are captives, 
And love in thee all that are miserable and all the generations of eternity. 
the MB ev ody. . . Wuxn|] > S vpoy 2°] > B evoriov| eumporbev 44, 106, 107 adn. | 
+heoy Jars S$ rote. . . af. ynorv| > S emuotpeer| € sup. ras. A* ovkert| > BA 44, 106, 107 
x. vuv . . « Sikatoovyys x.| > 44 vy] > BA-106, 107 erousev| mouoet BA 106, 107 peO| pe sup. ras. 
Bab cropare | couate B yanas. S corde % evdoyncare | -yere A 106, 107 UpLov 5°] + ut 


faciatis coram illo veritatem #% kuptov | Jost S wv F tT. Sixatoovr. | Se in iustitia & Te atover | 
ayy ddd miny msdn aw» F eyo—10* > & [usgue ad 10° B:—|] eyo . . . apaprwrov| > S DDN) 
55 syyS anman ins. ymada: F pov] > 44, 106, 1047 e£oporoyoupat| -ynoouar 44, 106, 107 toxuv | 
+ipsius & — e6vn apaprwdov B.| -ver -Aw 248, 249 coram [in Cypr.] natione peccatrice a B Cypr. — apaprodru 

> 44,106, 107 pr. BINT E kK, Towoate.. .avtov] > F Tes yw... . usev;] > 44 Tes yey. (yey. x 
> 2F n Be Gin “Ss 1a we in F Oednoee | >F upas | nuas 106,107 >aB (vos Spec. 5) 
x. moumoet| ut faciat L up| es vpas A nu 106, 107, + NON) ION ANS? DM Sy 0D F 7. tov| 
pr. «yo 44, 106,107 F pr. Joy Spr 5 tT. Oeov p.| > aB vpyo| NPN F ego (vzde sub tr. ovp.) aB 
t. Baowe| r. Baorkea A 44,106,107 woadfo & tT. ovp. (v. vpo)]| > S caeli laetationem (-orum -titiam 
Fac. Herm. Def.) dicimus a8 K,2° | +anima mea (z/rum) aB K.2° ayaAhvacerat | aya\\acopa 44, 106 
> web 4m yn F +omnibus diebus vitae meae a8 T. pey. avt.] > S WIPO Manan) ny F maie- 
statem eius fost laudate (v. 8) a8 8. Neyer. mavres| Benedicite domino omnes electi, et omnes laudate a8 
heyer.] > SF — mavres| postlepor. 44 > 8 +o F — «. efop.] 090) ea? yo? & +ymxdao F et 
confitemini # ev lepoood.| seg. ras. 2 vel 3 litt. in A. +mavres 44 agite dies laetitiae ante «3° & 9. 
Iepoo.] > SF [aywou usqgue ad cap. fin. > S$} aytov] aya AL aysaoparos 44, 106, 107 paotryocet | 
flagellavit & ——_paorey.. . . dex.] O>19I5 OD AW A OND JnMINNd AIPM wm DY! Ty P32 Miny 75 ody son 
F emt t. epy.| in operibus % epya| nny F vay | otkerov 44, 106, 107 manuum a8 Pee oo 6 
dicawv| > aB 10. > 44 plen. et aliter F kup. ayabws | ayado A in bono & [«.1° usque ad libri 
caput N:— | “} wa BA 106, 107 & 7 oKNYN avT. otk. | of. J21na ww wow F n| SS AN oxnyn | 
amovdn 106 gov| avrov BA 106, 107 otxodounOnoerar| -67 BA 106, 107 ao.l°| pr. ev A 44, 106, 107 & 
euppavat | -pavyn A -poovrns 106, 107 navras | > BA 106, 107 (dz) atxparar. | pr. exee A K.3°] > 106, 


7,8, A line seems to be lacking and Aeyér. is awkward without an object. Metre, parallelism, and grammar are 
alike improved if «ai in v. 7 is omitted, yyy taken as subject of dyadn., and r. pey. as object of Neyer. on the analogy 
of 91x and 427 with direct accus., Ps. cxlv. 6, 11, Sir. xxxiii. 10, John viii. 27. . 

9. works of thy hands, i.e. idols (with reference to Is. xxxi. 7), restored by Reusch from a in pl - 
less soms (deve from 9») of RY a Re z: Oe he gees 

to. The connexion of 10? with the earlier portion of the poem being lost after the omission of 6-10, the scribe 
of 8 substituted «ai for iva, which must therefore be restored. The Semitic construction of the infin. (edppavar) carrying 
on the finite verb was first altered in R°. ss 
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ite BOOK OF TOBIT 18. 11-14 


A bright light shall shine unto all the ends of the earth ; 
Many nations <shall> come from afar, 
And the inhabitants of the utmost ends of the earth unto thy holy name ; 
With their gifts also in their hands unto the King of heaven, 
Generations of generations shall utter rejoicing in thee, 
And thy name that is elect unto the generations of eternity. 
Cursed shall be all they that shall speak a hard word ; 
Cursed shall be all they that demolish thee, 
And throw down thy walls ; 
And all they that overthrow thy towers, 
And set on fire thy habitations ; 
But blessed shall be all they that fear thee for ever. 
Then go and be exceeding glad for the sons of the righteous : 
For they all shall be gathered together, 
And bless the everlasting Lord. 
Blessed shall they de that love thee ; 
And blessed shall they be 
That shall rejoice for thy peace: 
And blessed shall be all the men 
That shall sorrow for thee 
For all thy chastisements : 
Because they shall rejoice in thee 
And shall see all thy joy for ever. 
107 ev 2° gor 3°] x, 106,107 > & x. 4°] es BA 106,107 a8 T. atwvos | ynoy 106, 107 II. gos 
. yns| > BA 44, 106, 107 F gos Aap. Napwer| luce splendida fulgebunt a8 luce clara fulgebis Brev. 
Moz. Vig. Epiph. wpa sow. bxw F K. ses née. BA 44, 106, 107 venient tibi habitare (-tatores 
Brev. Prosp.) a8 Brev. Ps.-Prosp. mavr. . . . yns| > BA 44, 106, 107 mavr. T. eox.| a novissimis 
partibus a8 r. ayt. cov] Kup. Tov 6. BA 44, 106, 107 Brev. Ps.-Prosp. dei mei aB (of. wenn yop yoy mm 
oye F) 3°] > BA 44, 106, 107 ra 6. avrav1?| 6. BA 44, 106, 107 ras x. avtov2°| x. BA 44, 106, 
107 & ex.| +«. B 44, 106, 107 ro Bac.| pr. dopa werum BA 44, 106, 107 rou ovp. | caeli oun 
Prosp.) et terrae & yevear yev.| -ea yer. A > F > (sed v. es tas y.) & Socovow| Pr. awverovow Tor k. 
post in laet. offerentes aB pos? terrae offerent Prosp. -runt Brev. (ff IP IIVN NAB) Naw 1051 F) ev oot 
aya\Xapa| oor ay. B 44, 106,107 -Avow A in laetitia post terrae a8 cum laet. post off. Prosp. K.3 
ov. . . . atwvos| > BA 44, 106, 107 F ov. TNS EKX. | nomen magnum (pr. domini Brev.) erit aB fe 
ras yev. T. atovos| in saecula saeculorum a8 Prosp. in omnibus -lis Lrev. 12. emkar.| of. WAI 
syns DY ~F mavres}| + qui spernunt (+in Brev.) te et omnes q. blasphemant te: maledicti erunt 
omn. q. odiunt (-erunt Brev.) te et aB Brev. epovow . . . olKnoers gov] picovvtes oe BA 445 106, aa 
emtxar.2° ecorr. mart.| anle q. odiunt aB Brev. kataorovt.| pr. omn. q. Brev. epmupié.| pr. omn. ie 
Keone ece| > «.4°| > BA 44, 106, 107 evdoynr- | ~ynpev. BA 44, 106, 107 eis T. arava | eae 
af Brev. or oS. ce| o ayamavres BA 44, 106,107 qul aedificant te aB Brev. 13. tore] > 44, 
106, 107 mopevOnte| xapnte B* A 44, 106, 107 a8 Brev. xapn6c Bab 4+ pour F mpos Tous vt, | emt TOLS VE. 
BA 44, 106, 107° in filiis a8 Brev. r. ut. tT. Oux.| JAIpA Dawa PIA yap by F navtes| > BA 44, 106, 
107 F emavvay6. | avvax9. BA 44, 106, 107 37)" DW F kuptoy | mm ow F T. auwvos | duxaov BA 44, 
106, 107 > F Ta paks 12 | dd pak.2°| pr. o BA os 106, 107 k. pak. ot| Pate 
evdoynuevoe evovTar mravTes 44, 106,107 et qui X Xap. em T. €tp. gou| o1 ayanavres oe ets T. ateova 44, 100, Gf 


y LE avr. o avd 1°] ooot B 44, 106, 107 oF A emt TOl 
>F ap.| gaudent & —«.2°| > BA 44, 106, 107 em p 44 
tee Ure BA 44, 106, 107 contristabuntur & nacas| > B (exc. Bath) 44, 106, 107 «| a BA 
106,107 «. oovrar| beavapevor BA 44,106, 107 119n° F xap. | d0€. BA 44,106,107 F ov | +. euppavOnoerat 





11. The fine metaphor of R® in 11° finds support in a8 Brev. Jo. Vig. Epiph. The prosaic RY one eee 
with the universalistic x. kérowkot . . « ys which has been Hence down by the scribe of N in a corrupt form. 
‘oko Grd mavt. and inserts #éer after paxpddev from 2. , : 
e. new cf. Sir. iv. 25 évtpdmnre B*AC for -6e Br, The emendation yap. for ropev. (RS) was so obvious that 
it was adopted not only in RY and R¢ but in #. 
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THE BOOK OF TOBIT 18, 15—I4. 2 


My soul doth bless the Lord the great King ; 
For Jerusalem shall be builded again as his house unto all the ages. 


Happy shall I be if the remnant of my seed come to see thy glory 
And give thanks unto the King of heaven. 


And the gates of Jerusalem shall be builded with sapphire and emerald, 
And all thy walls with precious stone. 


The towers of Jerusalem shall be builded with gold, 
And their battlements with pure gold. 


The streets of Jerusalem shall be paved 
With carbuncle and stones of Ophir. 


And the gates of Jerusalem shall utter hymns of gladness 
And all her houses shall say, Halleluiah. 
Final benediction, v. 18°. 


Blessed is the God of Israel. 
And the blessed shall bless the name 
That is holy for ever and ever. 


CONCLUSION OF THE, HISTORY, xiv. 1-15, 
i. Tobit’s Age, xiv. 1, 2. 


And the words of Tobit’s thanksgiving were ended, and he died in peace being an hundred and 
twelve years old,and was buried magnificently in Nineveh. And he was threescore and two years old 
when he became maimed in his eyes ; and after he recovered his sight he lived in prosperity and gave 
alms, and he still continued to bless God, and to give thanks for the greatness of God. 


Bk. evfppavOncovra A 44, 106, 107 F 15. evdoyet] ~yerro A 44, 106, 107 benedic & F kuptov| 6. BA 
44, 106, 107 16. Iepove.1°] > BA 44, 106, 107  liberavit Hierus. et &% otkodopnOnoera| u sup. ras. 
(seg. ras. 1 lit.) A® aedificabit a8 -ur Brev. AD KIND OF tT Toh... at Ouvp.] > BA 44, 106, 107 F 


tn moder] iterum & ro Bao.| nomini regis % K.2°] > carpep.| canmep.B camrgip A otxodopun8.1° | 
> BA 44, 106, 107 F AL, Tet. | Ab. evtum B 44, 106, 107 YO. exitiy@ A 993) F mavra | > BA 44, 
106,107 +M7PN 23N F ot mupy.| pr. x. BA 44, 106, 107 Iepove. xpuc. oxodound.| > BA 44, 106, 107 F 
mpopaxwves| -yaxor 44, 106, 107 avrev| > BA 44,106,107 eius HF xpvore 2° | pr. ev A 44, 106, 107 
17. pr. x. BA 44, 106, 107 & au] > 44, 106, 107 marecar] ca A pr. bo F avOp.| pr. Bnpudrdr@ k. 
BA 44, 106, 107 ANY aN) JD F avOp. . . . Sovpep | carbunculo lapide sternentur % Wnporoynd.| post 


Zovh. BA -Aoyno. Post Zou. 44, 106, 107 Zoup.| pr. ex BA 44, 106, 107 “VEIND F 18. a Oup.... 
aya\X.| > BA 44, 106, 107 F Iepove.| illius LF x.2° ef epovoww2°| Aeyovres (you sup. ras. A®) post avec. 
BA 44, 106, 107 orke.] pu. BA 44, 106, 107 HF AdAnA.] +. aveow BA +k, awvecovow (covow sup. 


ras. A®) A® 44, 106, 1o7 > x tT. Iop.| os vpwoev (-ce oe 44, 106, 107) mavras (pr. as A 44, 106, 107) 
tr. aovas BA Dominus qui exaltat te et benedictus ih omnia saec. (-nibus -lis Brev.) saeculorum a8 Brev. myn 
sy pdyyd qm2bn pp O77 ws F -k, evhoy....k, ere] > BA. 44, 106, 107 F quoniam in te benedicet 
(-cent? -etur Brev.) nomen (omne Brev.) sanctum (suum a 8) in aeternum a® Brev, 


XIV. > Ar M I. ouvered. . . . eLopodoynoews | emavaare e£ouodoyoupevos BA JK 90K'S Goradx0 poe 
3 MAN jND Hy F ouver.| pr. ut kx. ame0....7 N.] > BAF or. haNas Joo oho dewdexa | 
ehh 3 evdog.| +JKos 8 2. &8' erwv nv] qv er. mevtnxovra oxra BS LE nv et. oyOonkovra okra A 
eyeys so of 6. | arodecev tT, overs BAF wh, (PHECINS 5 hoe aya. | €T™ oxr@ aveBrevev BA F hoes a Saac 
saeco ehS) coh be Coane euhollo fioos lad?) ospesere Cth), \lcnsaens Seer quin- 
quaginta quattuor annis postquam lucem recepit vixit in omnibus % a. emomo.| emoue eX. BAF ert | 
> BAS mpooed.| b2s scr. «. mpos A* (ras. 1° Al)  proposuit & > evdoy.| PoBeba BAF 
colareH >8& tov @.] pr. xupov BA sin qa wpm by wy F e€opohoyero Oar] -wpohoyerro (-evrOa 
A) avrw BA 44,106 SF ty pey. T. O,| peyadws (cum de v. 3) BA peyados 44, 106 Joos? peo ) 





16. As wf testifies mdduy stood in R*. & has ri wédet, 77) being an incorrect repetition of the last three letters of the 
previous word, and wéAe a later scribal blunder for wdAuw under the influence of the 77. For the complete disappearance 
of the aspirate in cam. (Vat). see Th. Gram., p. 121. For thought and language cf. Is. liv. 11, 12, Rev. xxi. 10-21. 


‘ XIV. 1. 3 supports R°, the difference resulting from the Syriac copyist’s omission of Zev, as in viii. 20 he omitted 
Our. 


2. dvdrip. not -mnp., cf. 2 Mace, vili. 24 A.V.; Luke xiv. 13, 21 ; Th. Gramm., p. 83. 
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frire BOOK OF TLOBLT. 14.°3-5 


ii. Tobit’s last words and hopes for the Messianic Age, vv. 3-11". 


The future of Ferusalem, Israel, and the heathen, vv. 3-7. 


3 And when he was dying he called Tobias his son, and charged him, saying, Child take thy 
4 children ; and go into Media, for I believe the word of God upon Nineveh, which Nahum spake, that 
all those things will be, and will befall Assyria and Nineveh. And all the things which the prophets 
of Israel spake, whom God sent, shall befall ; and nothing shall be minished of all the words; and all 
things shall come to pass in their seasons. And in Media shall be deliverance more than among the 
Assyrians and in Babylon; wherefore I know and believe that all the things which God hath spoken 
will be accomplished and will be, and there will not fall to the ground a word of the prophecies. And 
as for our brethren which dwell in the land of Israel, against all of them will God devise evils, and they 
will be carried captive from the goodly land, and all the land of Israel will be desolate, and Samaria and 
5 Jerusalem will be desolate, and the house of God will be in grief and be burned up for a time; and 
God will again have mercy on them, and God will bring them back into the land of Israel, and they 
will again build the house, but not like the first, until the time when the time of the seasons be 
fulfilled ; and afterward they will return, all of them, from their captivity, and build up Jerusalem 
with honour, and the house of God shall be builded in her, even as the prophets of Israel spake con- 


+hy b53 F magnitudinem eius & 3. x. ore] Oe (pr. peyados ¢ v. 2) BA aos de 44, 106 aneby, | 
eynpavey x. BA +Thobis £ 1 > BA avrov | +k. Tt. vous (e& vious mest pottus e&viovs A) avrov BA 
et septem filios eius @ ‘yp 22 nYY F ever, avt. heyov| emev avr. BA S$ __ precep. illis dicens &  Uadvor. . 

maidia| texv. AaBe 7. viovs BA pr. whiaso Ihre bao S$ > F anay.| dilige & cou | + ov yeynpaka x. 
mpos T. amorpexew ek (aro A) r. Cy eve BA (cf F) 4. plen. et aliter F k. arorp.| ameXOe BA recurre x 
Mnédeav| -cav B* A pr. thy BA -+trexvoy BA regionem Medorum & TOT. €Y@ T. Pp. T- 6.| memewopat BA 
Junsy coradsco wl Erirds 0? % emt N. | mepe N. post. mpop. BA > S post char. & a| ooa BA quod & 


Naovp | Iwvas o mpopyr. BA > ims amas S ort mavra.. . anavt.2°| > ® mTavta €oTal.. . Kalpors 
avrev | karaorpapyoeras B karacxap. A kx, o7a...anavt.]| > x. oca| quae & x. ov pnd... . pnuar. | 
hagh ! (Oorb.ae JNRNw0 3 pndev S* pn ovdev RC? kK. jTavTa... Kalp. avr | Se kK. ev1°| ev de BA 
Mnéea| a A +marw 44, 106 catnpia| ecpnyy BA Jorma S nep ... Noyov| ews Karpov BA ev Aco. | 


pr. ee whee Janssy S dio... Aoyor| > S o 6] dominus & Siareo.] excedet Aoyov| +dei % 
K. ot | kK. ott ob BA ou karotk, | > BA €V T. yn | So FS) Iop. mart. doytoO. Kk. | > BA Tap. | pPdaiols &S 
mavrev| omnes % odo % Aoyiod. | dispergentur % atxparor. | oxopr. BA S pr.ex illis £ ek T. yns 
T. ay. | aro T. ay. y. BA Xu) i007 Mas ec SY, oadsas S$ ad terram optimam x kK. €OTL TAG. ... epnpos 2° | 
= jag Is3? oS Jooho S eora mac... . Sap. k.] > BAL Sap... . epne.2?| > & ev Nurn| ev 
aut. BA JK1 20 glo S quae in illa est © «, kavOno. | KaTaKano. BAL >& pexpe xpov.| pr. K. epnpos 
eotaa BAL > 5. plen. F edeno.| TY F avt.l°| > k, emuoTp..-- OG ae, FO 6.27| > BAS 
avt.2° | hora S x. emt. avt.| > & cs tT. yqv| > Sin terra x r. Iop.1°| > BA nanw2?| > BAS 
kK. OvXY . «. Mpwt.| OVX oL0s 0 TpoTEpos BAs> 3 cos : . . Kaipwov| ews (ws A) mrnpobwoty Karpor T. at@vos BA. .>3% 
quoad usque repleatur tempus maledictionum # k. pera raura . . . 01k0d.3°| eel EADS \aadow (ooo 


JN.aas oC huleS pera ravta] > S of. NY INS ndyy mdi "bb F rns atxpar. avr. mavtes] Tev aixpan. BA 
mavtes| post x. & r. 6. v at.| >® rov 6.| >& orxodopund.| + <vdogws (evdogo Bb pr. es mao. tT. 
ye|veas T. atavos ouxodopn (seq. ras.) Babmg 3) BS +eus | Tac. T. yev. T. avov. | ovcodop.n evdoEo A (cf. F) +etin 


omnia saecula saeculorum aedificabitur £ eda. | anal? & ot mpop.| pr. omnes & 7. Iop.2°| > BA 





3. The x. ére of R® was changed in RY into as dé, his favourite construction, e.g. vi. 10 (where R§ also has kat ére) ; 
viii. 4 (RS simply «at) ; xi. 12 (where the whole verse is edited by RY). R°‘ has preserved this as dé of RS, but it has 
fallen out of BA by haplography. peyddos therefore in RY originally belonged to v. 2 and appears to have been 


a conjectural abridgement (earlier than R°) of peyaroovyny (R*) necessitated by a scribe’s insertion of air@ before it 
and the consequent omission of r. 6. after it. j 

4. Before the discovery of 8 Grotius had correctly conjectured that Jonah had been inserted in place of Nahum 
under the influence of Jonah iii. 4. karaxayo. (RY) Th. Gram., p. 237. Dr. Charles conjectures that Loyiod. (R$) is a trans- 
lation of awnn’, which was a dittography of anv”, and regards névrov as a solecism for wavtes. Marshall suggests 
that oKopr. (RY) = pwran, hoya. (RS) = pyran’, but this does not account for the difficult mdvrwv. Further oxopz. 
in RY (followed by 3) isa variation of aixyad. (to suit the circumstances of the Diaspora of that time), not of mavtay 
hoyiod. which was omitted on account of its difficulty and which is paraphrased in & just as ex zllzs is inserted 
in the next clause with a definite motive. mdvrov hoyio@. is an intentional corruption of ent mavras hoyiCerat 6 Beds Kaka. 
of adeA. ... lop. was thus a casus pendens, and ém wdvras (cf. the resumptive mayres in 5>) was only corrupted into 
névrov after Aoyiterar 6 eds had been changed on dogmatic grounds into AoyrOjoovrar and Kakd omitted. Cf. Mic. 
ii. 3 (Sod eyo NoyiCopae emt riyy pudry ravtny kaka, PS, XXXIV. (xxxv.) 4, xl. (xli.) 7. 

5. mpatoy (R°) and mpérepos (RY) v. Th. Gram., p. 183. For cass Ilgen would read cos. 
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THE, BOOK OF TOBI) i366 


6 cerning her. And all the nations which are in the whole earth, all shall turn and fear God truly, and 

7 all shall leave their idols, who err after their false error. And they shall bless the everlasting God in 
righteousness. All the children of Israel that are delivered in those days, remembering God in truth, 
shall be gathered together and come to Jerusalem and shall dwell for ever in the land of Abraham 
with security, and it shall be given over to them; and they that love God in truth shall rejoice, and 
they that do sin and unrighteousness shall cease from all the earth. 


Special injunctions to his descendants, vv. 9-11*. 


9 And now, children, I charge you, serve God in truth and do what is pleasing in his sight; and 
upon your children it shall be enjoined to do [ ] alms, and that they be mindful of God and bless 
8 his name at every season in truth and with all their strength. And now, child, depart thou from 
to Nineveh, and abide not here. In what day soever thou buriest thy mother with me, in the self- 
same day abide not in the borders thereof; for I see that there is much unrighteousness therein, 
and much guile is wrought therein, and they are not ashamed. See, child, what things Nadab did 
unto Ahikar that brought him up! Was he not brought down alive into the earth? and God 
recompensed the shame upon his face, and Ahikar came forth into the light, and Nadab went 
into the eternal darkness, because he had sought to slay Ahikar. Because I did alms, he came 
forth from the snare of death which Nadab had set for him, and Nadab fell into the snare of death, 


pre Mam horsey oorad ops0ls ede / ) 6. simi. F ra ev... martes] > BAS terrae eB “onn F 
extort. | +Noufecas ty Jos? has S$ K. PoB76. | poBecba. BA aB says F Tov 6.| pr. xvpiov BA 
os 3 rin F adnO.| post emotpep. BA Jhanas S$ >F k. apno....mdav. avt.| Karopy€ovow 
(CDizak: A) T. e0o\a aur. BA > S T. TAavorT. . . . avr. | quae seducunt illos falso errore a8 lig, SES 
plen. F evdoy. | +aavra tr. em BA pr. omnes aB TOV On elnen ev, dex. | kupiov (pr. Tov A) BA 
dominum in aeternum et in iustitia a8 mavres . . . npep. exew.| kK. 0 aos avrov BA pr. et aB 
ot oofop.| qui liberabuntur a8 pun. ... adnO.| e&oporoynoerae to 6. BA penp.| Memores erunt af 
emavvaxd. .. . mapadoO. avt.| x. viaoe kupios tT. Aaoy avrov BA emavvaxO, | pr. et aB Tt. atova| pr. in 
ap «vy T. yn. . « mapadoO. avr. in die illa cum diligentia et omnis iustitia in illis erit a 8 ot ay. | pr. martes 
BA tov 6.| pr. Kuptov BA em adnO.| ev adn. x. Sixacoovvn BA K. 06 movourT. .. . 7. yns| mououvres eheos 
rots adeA. nuov BA mao. T. yys| terris omnibus a8 9, 8. semzl. F Q. kK. vor | é) mad... . adnO.1°| 
>s madia| texv. BA eyo uty... OuKal. k. edenu. | ov O¢ THpngoy T. YoMoY kK. T. TpoTTaypaTa K. Yyevou (yw. A) 
prcrAnpov x. Sixavos Dost mpod. Iovas BA to 6.| domino & evurroray.| O22 Sa Spec. Cypr. I Ws ac 
tox. avrov| wa cor kaos qv (7 BbA) BA tov 6. | lus S$ >t ev adn. x. | e! Ssas> 3S +in toto corde 
suo et # 8. x. vw ov mad.| > BA nunc vero fili % e&ehOe ek N. k. py pecv, ode] amedbe aro N. ort ma\Tws 
(mavrws A) eora a chad. 0 mpop. Iwvas ante ov de mp. BA Jasas eo y> wad 3S TOs ev 7 ay np. 
Oayyns | x. Oarpor pe karos x. BA gollo wos whiass bso anie Edbe v. 8 & pr. sed & QUT. T7] NM. . . « Optors 
aur.| pnkere avduoOnre eis (ev A) NOBAS => 3% opw yap... aoxur.] > BA o> Mu Wes Janay Spo S$ 
ev avt.2° | > x We... Nada emor.| texvoy we te emo. ASap (Avav A) BA wae S32 D9 Shoo:S- Ecce 
filius Nabad quid fecit a8 Axeukapo| Axvaxapo BA zanna 8 Achicaro a8 tT. exOperp. avt.| r. Ope. 
avr. BA Ja>ags. Ond99 fun. E) ouxe (ov... .-ynv Fi ws ek T. Potos nyayev avrov es 7. axoros BA Joo Wy SS} 
ohus/ hovoll S quem vivum deduxit in terram deorsum ap aTredwk. . . . Mpoowr. avr. | k. oga ameOwmkev aura BA 
> r. ari. | malitiam illius a8 e&m\O. . . . Axtxapos | Ayaxyapov (-os A) pev ecaoer (-67 A)BA > (vide 
infra) 3 k, NadeB . . . awvos | exewo Ser. avtarodopa amedobn K. avros kateBn es t. (7. > A) oxoros BA Ndo 
ear frase § ore e€yt. amoxr. Axetxapov| > BAS e(nt.| +Nabad aB ev T, Tomo... . amon. avr. | 
> as ev T. Tomoat pe ehenu.| Mavacons emomoev ecenn. BA > & e&p0. .. . NadaB| Kk. eowOn ek may. Tr. Oar. 
ns emn&ev avta BA eas oS Ms jue eo aa JgaaXS ga.aro & mak. | may. NCa (7s) Kk. NadaB 





6. Tovs mA. kth. in loose apposition to «iSwAa, the gender of the original Hebrew or Aramaic probably being left 
unchanged, cf. Ezek. xlviii. 11. 


9, 8. RY by no means placed v. 8 entire before v. 9, as Swete’s verse-numbering (which is retained for con- 
venience’ sake) suggests. 


10. "Addy in Vat. has arisen from Nada» (= Nadab) by the attachment of its initial y to the end of erroinoe while 
Cod. Al.’s ‘Audy is an attempt to identify Ahikar’s nephew with the villain of the book of Esther. Mavacojs in RY is the 
result of textual confusion in that recension, possibly for NaoBas (xi. 18 R.V.), possibly through a misreading of an 
anticipatory and partial excised pe éAenu. before érou. In & the order is disturbed and the text possibly corrupt. 
Looks after o459? may be a gloss from ii. 10 (Ilgen) or a corruption of Joagn (Frit.), aa. is not = Ahab (Fuller) 
but a corruption of S+ and 8.8. is a variation of ¢Qau/(. 
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11 and it destroyed him. And now, children, consider what alms-giving doeth, and what unrighteous- 
ness doeth, that it slayeth. And behold my soul fainteth. 


iii. Tobias’ piety towards his parents and his long life, vv. 11°-14. 


11>, 12. And they laid him upon his bed and he died; and he was buried magnificently. And when 
his mother died, Tobias buried her with his father, and he and his wife departed to Media and 
13 dwelt in Ecbatana with Raguel his father-in-law. And he sustained their old age in honour and 
buried them in Ecbatana of Media, and he inherited the house of Raguel and of Tobit his father. 

14 And he died, being an hundred and seventeen years old, full of renown. 


iv. The Dawn of the Messianic Age, v. I5. 


t5 And before he died he saw and heard of the destruction of Nineveh, and saw her captivity 
led into Media which Nebuchadnezzar the king of Media took captive. And he blessed God for 
all he did unto the children of Nineveh and Assyria; and before his death he rejoiced over Nineveh, 
and blessed the Lord God for ever and ever. Amen. 


emeg. ... aT@A. avrov| Ada (Apav A) de everrecey eis 7. mayiSa kK. a@@dero BA hasll oS S& ooo 3 11-16. 
>F IRs ees Seki} Ki vuy ,. = arroxr. | emo woads so MiraZ poe 220 S moe. eA. | Awana IBV, Gr? AG 


amroxr. | Sicatoovrn (pr. rt. +. A) pvera BA KiLOGU es Ts Khurny | kK. Tavta avTov Aeyovtos e&ehumev (-Aeuzr. A) avrov 4 


Wuxn em T. KAtyns BA owess ad Nas S kK. ame, | nv Se eT@y ekaTov TMEVTNKOVTA OKT BA = wd Kuso S 
erapn| Bayer avrov BA 12. oreaneO. . . . arndO. avros| -abiit T. postquam sepelivit parentes suos a8 9 par. 
avt.| Avva BAS T.| post amndO. Se BA tT. matp, avt.| pr. procg c) x. ammdO.| am. de BA avuTo¢ 


o.. yur. avrou | peta THS yur. auT. K, T. Vioy aut, (aut. > A) BA coarse ohh? S  sayo ante x. amd. 2 yor. 
avr. | +et filii a B Magoo Exf. | ExBarava BA ev Ex. | Jakas % pera P, rou rev. avr. | mpos P, Tov 7. 
aut. BA 13. eynpoBock. avt.| eynpavev BA avrovs| rous mev6. avrov BAS erp. | jas Jensl> S ev ExB. 
t. M.]| evdogas BA etga> S$ ox, P.| ovor.avtov BA woramw Mas Epa Pe acs 14. are. | +hsag x 


dexa | >BS exoo. A nonaginta novem § evdo&os| ev ExBaravois tr. M. BA >&8 15. «td Kk. | > BA 
ap Kk. nkov.| > & mpo tou] mow 7 BA amodav | -eray Bb (vd) A x «d....es M|] > BA x. «06, | 


elo S Nv... M76. | SES nxbarerticer | -revoey A Axtaxapos o Bac. rT. M. | NaBovxosovocop k. Agunpos 
(Ago. NC* Agounp. A) 8°2 BA k. evdoy.... Ad.] > BA emr....A0.| >  Aovperas N* — Agvepos NC 2 
aB exapn | pr.k. AaB © Joos Ju S mpwv | mpo BA KReUN Aes aaver | >BAS ayny | SS aifé) 


1. In RY ‘if the text be right, there should be a strong stop after Sicatootvvn’, Dr. Harris, Story of Ahikar, p.1, n. 1. 

13. For éynpoB. cf. Eur. Zed. 1033, Alc. 663, and in the passive Ar. Ach. 678. RY is impossible since Tobit ees 
himself scarcely have grown so old before he buried his parents! He has been influenced by a desire to emphasize 
the fulfilment of the prayer in viii. 7. Cf. Nestle, Sefz., ili, p. 24. ; ee : : 

15. ’Agvnpos seems originally to have stood in R*, for which the scribe of N wrote ’Axidxapes, influenced by u e 
frequent recurrence of the latter. Dr. Harris (of. cé¢. p. xxxii) however supposes that NaBovx. has been omitted and t i. 
in Cod. Vat. ’Acinpos is a corruption of A@vp or A@upeias and jy nxHar. a gloss or displacement (A./.T., p. 354). a . 
Septuag. iii, p. 24, argues that just as a corrector attached ’Acvepos to AGoupeias in &, if Tisch. is right and it . ou 
not refer to ’Axudxapos, so in RY cal ’Ac[o]inpos, for which two MSS. have Ao[oJipios whilst another omits the ine 
words, may be a confusion with kat ’A@upeias, i.e. kal ’Acovpias, which found a place in the text after NaSovy. instead 0 


after Nuvevn. The assumption of confusion with Cyaxares or Xerxes (Lohr) is improbable. 
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A% Cote. 
THE BOOK @EMUDiten 


INTRODUCTION 


§ 1. SHORT ACCOUNT OF THE BOOK. 


THE Book of Fudith falls naturally into two parts: (1) The Introduction (caps. 1-7). War was 
proclaimed by Nebuchadnezzar against Media, and a summons was sent to Persia, Syria, and Egypt 
to join in the expedition. The remoter parts of the Empire, however, treated the order with 
contempt (i. 11), whereupon Nebuchadnezzar determined, after conquering Media (i. 13, 15), to take 
vengeance on Syria and Egypt. This task was entrusted to Holofernes, the commander-in-chief (ii. 4), 
with 120,000 infantry and 12,000 cavalry (mounted archers, ii. 15). He marched three days’ journey 
from Nineveh and encamped ‘at the left hand of upper Cilicia’, thence devastated ‘the hill country’, 
crossed the (upper) Euphrates as far as the coast, then turned south, ‘compassing’ the Midianites, to 
the plain of Damascus (ii. 27). After receiving the submission of Tyre and Sidon, Azotus and 
Ascalon, he went south to Esdraelon (iii. 9). The Jews, who were lately returned from the exile (iv. 3), 
resolved to resist, and Joakim the High Priest at Jerusalem sent instructions to Bethulia, which was 
near Esdraelon, to stop the passes leading to the capital (iv. 7). All Israel then fasted and prayed 
(iv. 9). Holofernes, hearing of the intended opposition, called a council of officers, when Achior the 
Ammonite gave a long account of Israelitish history (v. 5), pointing out that they could only be 
conquered if they had offended against their God (v. 20) and advising Holofernes to leave them alone. 
The advice was rejected, and Achior was handed over to the people of Bethulia (vi. 10), who received 
him in a friendly manner (vi. 20). Holofernes then moved his camp towards Bethulia, his army 
being now 170,000 infantry and 12,000 cavalry, besides accessories (vii. 2). It was decided to get 
possession of the water-supply at the foot of the mountain (vii. 7, 12) on which Bethulia stood, and 
thus to force the city to surrender, instead of risking a pitched battle. After thirty-four days, the 
stores of water within the city being exhausted (vii. 21), the people compelled Ozias and the leading 
men to agree to surrender in five days if no help came in the meantime (vii. 30). 

(2) The story of Judith (caps. 8-16). This decision came to the ears of Judith (viii. 1, 9), the 
widow of Manasses, who lived in austere retirement (viii. 5,6). She sent for the chief men (viii. Io), 
expostulated with them on their want of trust in God, and promised that she would herself effect 
their deliverance within the five days (viii. 33). They agreed to her project, without hearing the 
details, and departed (viii. 36). Judith then prepared for her plan by prayer (ix. 2). She put on her 
adornments, which had been laid aside since her husband’s death (x. 3), took with her a single maid- 
servant with a bag of ‘clean’ food (x. 5), and went towards the Assyrian camp (x. 11). In an 
audience with Holofernes she informed him that what Achior had said was true (xi. 10), but that 
now the people had sinned by using first-fruits and tithes (xi. 13), and therefore God would deliver 
them up to their enemies (xi. 15). She would herself advise him when this was to take place (xi. 17). 
Holofernes, attracted by her appearance, invited her to his table (xii. I), but she refused. She was 
allowed to go out of the camp every day to pray and bathe (xii. 6, 7). On the fourth day she con- 
sented to go to Holofernes’ feast (xii. 10, 14), but partook only of her own provisions (xii. 19). The 
critical moment arrived when the guests departed (xiii. 1) leaving Judith alone with Holofernes. 
His excitement had caused him to drink immoderately, and he now lay on his couch helpless (xiii. 2). 
Judith, calling on God for strength (xiii. 4), took his sword and with two blows cut off his head 
(xiii. 8), which she put in the bag (xiii. 10) carried by the servant who was waiting outside. The two 
went out of the camp as if to pray, as usual, and escaped to Bethulia (xiii. 10). They were received 
with enthusiasm by the citizens (xiii. 17), and Achior became a convert to Judaism (xiv. to). A 
sortie was made (xiv. 11), and the Assyrians, thus surprised, tried to rouse their general (xiv. 13), but 
found him dead (xiv. 15). They fled in a panic (xv. 2), pursued northward past Damascus (xv. 5), 
while their deserted camp was sacked (xv. 6, 7). The High Priest Joakim came in person from 
Jerusalem to bless Judith (xv. 8). 

Chapter 16 contains a hymn of praise by Judith. The book ends by relatins that i 
dedicated to God her share of the plunder (xvi. 19), that she remained a vee till es aa Be 
age of 105 years (xvi. 23), and that the land was at peace all her lifetime and for long after. 

The book is thus almost equally divided between the introduction and the story proper. The 
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former is no doubt somewhat out of proportion, and the author dwells at rather unnecessary length 
on the military details. In spite, however, of these defects of composition, the literary excellence of 
the work is universally recognized even through the uncomely disguise of the Greek translation. It 
was originally written in Hebrew (now lost) for Jewish readers, with the object of encouraging and 
edifying the people in a time of trial or persecution. In order to carry conviction the more, it aims 
at the appearance of being historical, in its use of well-known names and of precise details, ‘but this 
historical character is only apparent. The author is concerned with theology rather than with history, 
of which perhaps he had a not very exact knowledge, although he adopted this form as the most 
suitable for his purpose. He seems to have had in mind the time of Artaxerxes Ochus, with whose 
campaign in Syria many of the incidents agree, but it would be unsafe to assume that he is consciously 
depicting an episode in that campaign. The name and date of the author are alike unknown. He 
must have written at a time of oppression, such as the Jewish race often suffered, and various indica- 
tions point to the second century B.C. as the most probable date. It is, however, possible that the 
author adopted an existing story or popular tradition, purposely confusing his historical allusions in 
order to disguise it. 


02.) TTfLe OF THE BOOK: 


The title of the book in Greek is simply “lovde/ (or “Iovd76, or Iovd{0). In Hebrew it would 
have been my nban, like now nba and pisynoN ndan, or nnn AwyD, derived from the name of the 
principal character. The name, of course, simply means ‘ Jewess’, and hence Grotius, explaining 
the story allegorically, makes it represent the Jewish people. But apart from the fact that this 
method of interpretation is forced and unconvincing, there is no need to suppose that the name 
suggested this meaning. It is used personally in Gen. xxvi. 34 as belonging to the Hittite wife of 
Esau, where at any rate it cannot mean ‘ Jewess’. 


S30 MSs. 


The Hebrew original (see § 5) being lost, the earliest form in which we have the book is that of 
the Greek translation, the only primary version existing. Of this there are three recensions: (1) the 
usual and no doubt the most original form, represented by the MSS. x, A and B (Swete’s text) ; 
(2) that contained in codd. 19, 108; (3) that of cod. 58, with which the Old Latin version (VL) and 
the Syriac (Syr) agree in a remarkable manner. All three recensions, however, represent the same 
version and go back to the same original. Their differences are due to corrections made not on 
a fresh comparison with the Hebrew, but subjectively by editors of the version, and though consider- 
able, they concern the form rather than the matter. Such ‘corrections’ are most evident in the 
second and third classes of MSS., and vary even within the same class. 

In the notes here added to the English (R.V.) variants are only mentioned where they materially 
affect the sense. 


$4. THE ANCIENT VERSIONS. 


The Greek version, at least as contained in x A B, is as a rule easily intelligible and probably 
a correct rendering of the original, but it is very hebraistic. From it were made the Syriac and the 
Old Latin, both of them fairly close and agreeing in general with cod. 58, as will be seen from 
the notes. VL is rough, often merely latinized hebraistic Greek, and sometimes misunderstands the 
Greek which it translates. The MSS., of which Sabatier used five for his text, have been much 
corrected, perhaps from different Greek MSS.,so that they vary considerably in minor details, 
though all derived from one text. 

The Syriac version was first printed in Walton’s Polyglot. It was derived from two late MSS., 
now in the Bodleian Library, of which one, dated 1614, belonged to Pococke (MS. Poc. 391), and 
the other was copied for Ussher in 1627 (MS. Bodl. or. 141). With these a Cambridge MS. was 
collated and the variants are given (by Thorndyke) in vol. vi of the Polyglot. The version has been 
edited by Lagarde, in his Libri V.T. apocryphi Syriace (Lipsiae, 1861), from a tenth-century MS. 
in the British Museum (from the Nitrian collection) with a full apparatus criticus. The Museum 
possesses two other MSS., of the twelfth and seventeenth century respectively. 

A third version, the Vulgate, is of less value for textual purposes. Jerome’s own account of it, 
in his preface, is not altogether clear. He says that he found great variations in the MSS. (‘ multorum 
codicum varietatem vitiosissimam amputavi’) and implies that he endeavoured to produce a consistent 
text by embodying in his work only what he found in the ‘Chaldee’. The questions which naturally 
present themselves are, What were these divergent MSS. and what was the ‘ Chaldee’ text? The 
MSS. cannot have been Greek, because the Vulgate differs from that version in important particulars: 
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e.g. xiv. 5-7 comes at the end of xiii; i.12°-16 and iv. 3 are omitted; iv. 13-15 is altered ; additions 
are made after xiv. 12 and elsewhere; names and numbers often differ. In fact, if compared with 
the Greek, the Vulgate presents the appearance of a paraphrastic recension. On the other hand, 
apart from these material differences, it often follows VL closely even in diction (cf. cap. 16), and the 
resemblance throughout is sufficient to show that Jerome used MSS. of the VL, which he merely 
adapted and corrected, as he considered, by the help of his ‘Chaldee’ text. It is evident from his 
own remarks (‘huic unam lucubratiunculam dedi, magis sensum e sensu, quam ex verbo verbum 
transferens’) that he spent very little time or trouble on it, and for this reason its style is less like 
Jerome’s than the rest of the Vulgate. 

As to the ‘ Chaldee’ text, we have no other evidence. It will be remembered that he speaks 
in the same way of a Chaldee text of Tobit, and that an Aramaic recension of that book was actually 
found and published by Neubauer (Oxford, 1878). No such text of Judith is now known, but as 
Jerome’s statement is explicit with regard to both books, we have to inquire what the text was. 
Probably the answer is to be found in a sentence in the preface to Judith, ‘Chaldaeo tamen sermone 
conscriptus inter historias computatur. If /zstorias represents nywy, he means that the story of 
Judith was regarded as a awyn, such as we find embodied in midrashim, or even composed separately 
for use on special occasions. Later forms of the story, in Hebrew (see $8), were composed and so 
used, and in Neubauer’s midrashic MS. the story of Tobit is called as a matter of course map Awyn. 
We may therefore conclude that Jerome, finding no Hebrew text of the book, used an Aramaic 
mvyn (Azstorta) containing a free treatment, not a translation, of the story, derived probably from the 
Greek. He evidently attached more importance to it than to VL, since he included in his own work 
only what he found in the Chaldee, but in language he was naturally influenced by VL where. the 
two coincide. Thus the Vulgate of Judith is a hurried version of an Aramaic midrash containing a 
free presentation of the story, rather than a translation of any given text. It omits about one-fifth 
of the book. 


§ 5. DATE OF THE ORIGINAL, AND OF THE VERSIONS. 


(a) The existing versions thus all go back, through the existing Greek, to the same original, 
their differences being due to alterations within the versions. It is now generally agreed (against 
earlier scholars such as Fabricius, Jahn, and Eichhorn) that this original was Semitic, and Hebrew 
rather than Aramaic. Indeed there can be no possibility of doubt if we consider the style of the 
Greek and the nature of some of the mistakes in it. The language is not merely that popular Greek 
which we now know from papyri of the early centuries A.D. to have been identical with the xouw? 
dudAextos of the New Testament, even when independent of any Semitic idiom. The translation is 
so literal that it can be put back into Hebrew with ease, and in some cases becomes fully intelligible 
only when so re-translated. Moreover, the unusual lack of particles shows that the writer was under 
the influence of a foreign idiom, while the constant recurrence of phrases uncommon in late Greek 
but frequent in Hebrew shows incontestably the language of the original. Such are e.g. amd 
TpoceTov = IHD, eis TpdcwTOv =9b, the frequent use of opddpa = IND, év = 3, and many more: see 
the notes on iv. 2, v. 12, 19, vii. 10, 28, xii. 4, xiii. 4, 8, 13, 16, xiv. 2, 6,11. The same conclusion 
is indicated by the confusion in the geographical names, due to uncertainty in the mind of the 
translator as well as to mistakes of copyists, so far as it is not intentional on the part of the author 
(see $6). So also in other names, e. g- Achior no doubt = s\nx, chosen as meaning ‘friend of the 
Jews’, with the common confusion of 3 and 4. 

Against this comparative certainty we have the express statement of Origen (ad Afric. 13), 
oddé TH "LovdyO (xpvtat) odd yap exovow adra Kal év droxptpors EBparorl, ds am’ aitav paddyres eyvdKapev 
as well as the fact that Jerome did not use a Hebrew text, which he certainly would have done if he 
had found one. It is possible that in the statement which Origen received from his Jewish informants 
stress should be laid on xpévra: rather than éxovowy, and that it had fallen out of use and was not even 
included among the apocryphal books at the beginning of the third century. This must have been 
only temporary, since in 398 Jerome says ‘Apud Hebraeos liber Judith inter apocrypha legitur’. 
Jerome’s preface is all rather obscure, and it may be that he really means here to indicate a Hebrew text 
which he knew to exist but did not possess. In the very next sentence he speaks of the Chaldee 
which ‘inter historias computatur’, a degree lower than apocrypha, and seems to draw a distinction 
between them. No trace of the Hebrew original now survives. 

__ The story is represented as taking place just after the return from the exile (iv. 3). The author 
does not, however, represent himself (as e.g. Daniel) as contemporary with the events recorded. In 
fact, he must have written much later. The return is far enough away to have become a sort of 
golden age, a time of simple happiness granted by God in consequence of the piety of the people. 
In this, as in its details, the description is wholly at variance with history (see § 6), either because the 
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author did not know the facts, or because he was intentionally disguising them. He cannot have 
written as late as the first century A.D., for the book is quoted by Clement of Rome (1 Cor. 55) 
Moreover, there is no allusion to the final destruction of the temple, nor even to the Roman occupation 
of Palestine. Jewish tradition connects the story with the time of the Maccabees, making Judith the 
daughter of Johanan or Mattathia (Zunz, Gottesd. Vortrige, and ed., p. 131), and this date agrees 
on the whole best with the author's point of view (see §9). We must, however, be careful to 
distinguish between the date of composition and the real or supposed date of the events related 
(see § 6). The author evidently puts back into his post-exilic story the state of things under which 
he himself lived. There was no king, but the whole people is united under the High Priest (Joakim) 
governing with the yepovota or Sanhedrim. The object of the book, too, is clearly to encourage the 
nation to resist the enemies of their religion and country even under the most desperate circumstances, 
and presupposes a time of great political or religious emergency. These several points, as well as 
the definitely Pharisaic theology, most naturally indicate an author living towards the middle of the 
second century B.C. Such is the view of Schiirer, Hilgenfeld, and Noldeke. (Cf. also Chajes in 
Festschrift... Harkavy, p. 105 Heb., who finds a number of parallels with the books of the 
Maccabees.) Ball proposes a date about 79-70 B.C., and argues with great ingenuity that Judith is 
modelled on Salome, successively wife of Aristobulus and Jannai, but this seems less probable than 
the earlier date. 

The fact that the book is not mentioned by Josephus or Philo or in the New Testament proves 
nothing. Josephus does not refer to Job, besides other books, and Philo does not notice any of the 
Apocrypha. 

(4) The versions can only be approximately dated. The earliest reference to the book, and 
no doubt to the Greek version of it, is by Clement of Rome (1 Cor. 55. 4 and 5) about go A.D. He 
alludes to the story as if it were well known to his Greek readers, very much in the same way as he 
goes on to speak of Esther. Allowing some time for the original book to become established before 
it was translated, and some time for the translation to become known, we should probably date the 
Greek not later than the beginning of the first century A.D. 

The VL was made from the Greek, and as in Jerome’s time (see § 4) it was already very 
corrupt, it must have been a long time in existence. The Syriac, which agrees closely with it, was 
possibly made about the same time from the same Greek text, for the use of oriental Christians. 
Fritzsche surmises vaguely that both were made between the first and third centuries A. D., and we 
have no means of dating them more precisely. 


§ 6. INTEGRITY OF THE TEXT; ITS HISTORICAL FRAMEWORK. 


It has been suggested that the story is founded on a popular tradition, true or imaginary. 
Reuss thought that the Song in cap. 16 was an early composition, like the song of Deborah, and that 
the story was built upon it. It is certainly remarkable that in xvi. 10 Persians and Medes, not 
Assyrians, are mentioned. There can be no doubt that Judith belongs to the family of Jael, Esther, 
and Joan of Arc. Such a theme appeals strongly to popular imagination, and even if based on fact, 
easily tends to be overlaid with fiction. Whatever may be the truth, the work, as we have it, is 
a consistent whole, and, with the possible exception of the song, shows no signs of being by more 
than one hand. 

What then is the period which the author is proposing to describe, and how far is it in agree- 
ment with history? The question has been very variously answered. Attempts have been made 
to identify the Nebuchadnezzar of the story with Assurbanipal, Xerxes I, Artaxerxes Ochus, 
Antiochus Epiphanes: Arphaxad with Deioces or Phraortes. Without discussing these theories in 
detail, it may be said at once that none of them is consistent without a good deal of forcing. The 
historical Nebuchadnezzar did not reign at Nineveh (i. 1): he died in 562, and the return from the 
exile was not till about 536. He did not make war on Media (i. 7) nor capture Ecbatana. Nor do 
the annals of Assurbanipal, though they are very full, record anything of the kind, while Media had 
ceased to be a power before the time of the other kings whom it has been proposed to identify with 
Nebuchadnezzar. At the time of the Return, the Babylonian empire had passed to the Persians. 
They were not likely to send a punitive expedition against the Jews, who were not then in a position 
to offer any resistance. Moreover, Arphaxad is not the name of any Median king mentioned by 
Herodotus, and the fortifications of Ecbatana were not built by him but by Deioces (Hdt. i. 98): 
(H)olofernes (= Orofernes) and Bagoas, if they are historical names, are Persian, and belong to the 
time of Artaxerxes Ochus (see below). Again, there was no king in Israel, but the people was ruled 
by the High Priest Joakim (iv. 6, 8, 14, xv. 8) and a Sanhedrim (iv. 8, xv. 8). It has been 
suggested that this points to the reign of Manasseh when he was a prisoner in Babylon, or to the 
minority of Josiah. Either explanation is improbable. Ifa High Priest was acting for the king, so 
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unusual a situation would have to be explained, whereas it is taken for granted, and also it is in- 
consistent with the references to the exile (iv. 3, v. 18). The suggestion that Joakim (Eliachim in 
the Vulgate) is the same as the Eliakim of 2 Kings xviii. 18, and that he may have survived as High 
Priest under Manasseh, is not supported by the list of High Priests. In fact the author clearly 
intends to put his story at the time of the Return, but makes no attempt to fill in the picture con- 
sistently. If it is to be made consistent, this can only be done by explaining the names as pseudonyms 
disguising really historical persons. This is the view taken by Ball, and it must be admitted that he 
finds some remarkable coincidences, on the assumption that Nebuchadnezzar is Antiochus Epiphanes, 
the Assyrians are Syrians, Nineveh is Antioch, and Arphaxad is Arsaces of Persia (= Media), against 
whom Antiochus made an expedition. But if the book is historical jiction, as it seems to be, we need 
not expect to explain all its statements. The writer selected such incidents as suited his purpose, 
without troubling about historical accuracy. The framework of the story was most probably 
suggested (so Schiirer and others) by the campaign of Artaxerxes Ochus against Phoenicia and 
Egypt (about 350 B.C.). One of his generals was Holofernes, brother of the king of Cappadocia 
(Diod. Sic. xxxi. 19), who was sent against Egypt, though it is expressly stated that he died in his 
own country, and a certain Bagoas was his most trusted servant (Diod. Sic. xvi. 47). Sidon sur- 
rendered to the Persians (cf. Judith ii. 28 seq.), and the army then marched south towards Egypt, 
passing, no doubt, through Esdraelon (iii. 9). If any incident occurred in the campaign similar to that 
related here, we have no other record of it. The details are not meant to be historical. Nebuchad- 
nezzar is introduced as the typical arch-enemy of Judaea: the time of the Return is chosen as being 
far away and little known, and the author is guilty of a further anachronism by describing his 
characters under the conditions of his own day. In the song (xvi. 10), if that is by the author of the 
rest, the mention of Persians seems to show that he was really thinking of the campaign of Artaxerxes 
Ochus. He also affects archaic names and allusions: hence with Nebuchadnezzar’s army he includes 
princes of Moab and captains of Ammon (v. 2), the traditional enemies of Israel, who were in place, 
e.g. in 2 Kings xxiv. 2, but can surely not have been important in 150 or even 350 B.C. Similarly 
Midian (ii. 26) and Esau (vii. 8) are archaistic for Arabs and Idumaeans. 

Such being the method of the book, we need not expect to identify all the geographical any 
more than the personal names. Bethulia, the scene of the story, is very like Shechem, and, if the 
author was thinking of Shechem, that may account for his using the name BervAoda = mby nia, since 
the Samaritans call Mt. Gerizim bx ma. It also fits the story, as a place of first-rate strategic 
importance, far better than Safed or Bait Ilfa, which have also been proposed. With regard to the 
other place-names, there is evidently a good deal of corruption either in the original or in the 
versions, or both. Many of them are too much distorted to be recognizable, but they may conceal 
actual sites, known or unknown. They can hardly be purely imaginary. Torrey (FAOS, 1899, 
Pp. 160 sqq.and Florilegium .. . de Vogiié, P- 599) shows that, taking Bethulia to be Shechem, the 
other places-agree, so far as they can be identified. See further on iv. 6. 


$7. THE AUTHOR OF THE BOOK. 


As to the anonymous author there is no tradition. From his writing in Hebrew and from his 
detailed references to the geography of the Holy Land, it may be inferred that he was a Palestinian 
Jew. From his theological views (§ 9) it seems that he belonged to the Pharisaic party. He was 
a man of some literary skill. The story is well told, and apart from a certain tendency to exaggerate 
the magnitude of the military operations, the style is restrained and straightforward, without 
unnecessary elaboration. He was also well acquainted with the literature of his people, for, while his 
descriptions have vigour and originality, the book is full of reminiscences of the Old Testament, 
e.g. with the story of Achior in caps. 5, 6, cf. that of Micaiah in 1 Kings 22; with viii. 3 cf. 2 Kings 
iv. 18 seq. ; viii. 16 is a quotation from Num. xxiii. Ig; ix. 7, xvi. 3 from Exod. xv. 3; xiii. 18 from 
Gen. xiv. 19, 20. The fact that the quotations agree with the LXX rather than with the Hebrew 
text may be merely due to the translator.. The author apparently knew some of the latest of the 
O. T. books (Esther and Daniel), and in v. 6-8 draws upon some midrashic source for the story of 
Abraham. 

§ 8. LaTER USE OF THE Book. 


(2) Although the Book of Judith was not received by the Jews, the story was well known to them, 
at least in the middle ages. It is mentioned in the liturgy for Hanukka (the feast of the Dedication 
of the temple, instituted by Judas Maccabaeus on Chisleu 25), and appears in various Hebrew forms 
among the minor midrashim (see Zunz, Gottesd. Vortrdge, ed. 2p. 13). WA short recenaian of it is 
edited by Jellinek in his Ber ha-Midrasch, i, p. 130, a longer text, zbzd. p. 132, and another, 262d. ii, 
p. 12. Three more forms of the story are found in MSS. of the Bodleian Library. See also 
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Gaster in PSBA, xvi, p. 156. A text translated from the Vulgate, and agreeing with that of 
two Bodleian MSS. (Heb. d. 11 f. 259 and MS. Opp. 712 f. 164), was published at Venice about 
1651, under the title of nin) nwyn. None of these is in any sense a translation of the Greek, still 
less the original form of the book. They are free sketches of a well-known story, set down from 
memory, like other nywy, in more or less detail according to the taste of the writer. They are 
usually short, and of no great antiquity. In the MSS. they are generally headed ‘for Hanukka’. 
Hebrew translations of the Greek were published by Meir b. Ascher at Berlin in 1766, by Benseb 
at Vienna in 1819, and by Frankel at Leipzig in 1830 (with other apocrypha). A Judaeo-German 
translation by S. Landau appeared at Frankfurt a. M. in 1715. A Persian version exists in a 
Bodleian MS. (Hyde 19). It is anonymous, but is made from the Vulgate, and the MS. was probably 
written about 1600. 

(2) In the Church it was well known from the Greek (and Latin) translations, and was often 
quoted, not as canonical but as edifying, e.g. by Clement of Rome, Clement of Alexandria, Origen, 
Tertullian, Ambrose, Augustine (see Fritzsche, Eiulectung, § 9), thus gradually acquiring a quasi- 
canonical recognition. On the use of the book in mediaeval times, see Pentin, ¥adzth, London, 1908. 

After the Council of Trent, the Protestants, though rejecting it from the canon, maintained the 
early view that it was good for edifying, and used it largely in preaching. It was never admitted to 
the English Church lectionary. 


§ 9. THEOLOGY OF THE BOOK. 


The theology of the book is strongly Pharisaic. The story is clearly intended for edification, to 
encourage the people in some time of trial, and to point out the true way to deliverance by showing 
that Israel’s troubles are due to sin (v. 17, 18, xi. 10), that salvation comes through trust in God and 
obedience to Him, and that God uses the weak things to confound the strong (ix. Io and frequently). 
But obedience to God, which is righteousness, consists in the strict observance of the Law. Judith 
is strong because of her consciousness of keeping the Law (xvi. 16). She observes not only the 
pentateuchal feasts of the Sabbath and New Moon, but also the eves of them (viii. 6), as required by 
the later teaching. She not only abstained from forbidden food, but she fasted continually, and 
underwent further mortification (viii. 5,6) although she was rich. She is thus a perfect type of 
Pharisaic righteousness. She even dilates on these doctrines to Holofernes (cap. 11), laying stress 
on the sureness of punishment which would follow on such sins as the eating of forbidden things and 
the using of tithes and first-fruits by the citizens of Bethulia in their extremity. For even in the 
most desperate case God will find a means of deliverance for His faithful people and will punish 
the oppressor. This punishment is inflicted not only in the present life. There will be a day of 
judgement (apparently after death) when the wicked will be condemned to torment by fire 
and worms for ever (xvi. 17). 

The objection which has been made to Judith’s deceit (xi. 5) and approval of violence scarcely 
deserves notice. It could only be made in complete ignorance of the spirit of the time, and shows 
an utter inability to appreciate the position of a people struggling against overwhelming odds for 
their religion and their very existence. 
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1: Inthe twelfth year of the reign of Nebuchadnezzar, who reigned over the Assyrians in Nineveh, 
2 the great city; in the days of Arphaxad, who reigned over the Medes in Ecbatana, and built at 
Ecbatana and round about it walls of hewn stones three cubits broad and six cubits long, and made 

3 the height of the wall seventy cubits, and the breadth thereof fifty cubits ; and set the towers thereof 
at the gates thereof, a hundred cubits igh, and the breadth thereof in the foundation threescore 

4 cubits ; and made the gates thereof, even gates that were raised to the height of seventy cubits, and 
the breadth of them forty cubits, for the going forth of his mighty hosts, and the setting in array of 

5 his footmen: even in those days king Nebuchadnezzar made war with king Arphaxad in the great 

6 plain: this plain is in the borders of Ragau. And there came to meet him all that dwelt in the hill 
country, and all that dwelt by Euphrates, and Tigris, and Hydaspes, and in the plain of Arioch the 
king of the Elymzeans ; and many nations of the sons of Chelod assembled themselves to the battle. 

7 And Nebuchadnezzar king of the Assyrians sent unto all that dwelt in Persia, and to all that dwelt 
westward, to those that dwelt in Cilicia and Damascus and Libanus and Antilibanus, and to all that 

8 dwelt over against the sea coast, and to those among the nations that were of Carmel and Gilead, 

g and to the higher Galilee and the great plain of Esdraelon, and to all that were in Samaria and the 
cities thereof, and beyond Jordan unto Jerusalem, and Betane, and Chellus, and Kadesh, and the 

10 river of Egypt, and Tahpanhes, and Rameses, and all the land of Goshen, until thou comest above 
Tanis and Memphis, and to all that dwelt in Egypt, until thou comest to the borders of Ethiopia. 

rz And all they that dwelt in all the land made light of the commandment of Nebuchadnezzar king of 
the Assyrians, and went not with him to the war; for they were not afraid of him, but he was before 
them as one man; and they turned away his messengers from their presence without effect, and with 
disgrace. 

12 And Nebuchadnezzar was exceeding wroth with all this land, and he sware by his throne and 
kingdom, that he would surely be avenged upon all the coasts of Cilicia and Damascus and Syria, 
that he would slay with his sword all the inhabitants of the land of Moab, and the children of 
Ammon, and all Judza, and all that were in Egypt, until thou comest to the borders of the two 

13 seas. “And he set the battle in array with his host against king Arphaxad in the seventeenth year ; 
and he prevailed in his battle, and turned to flight all the host of Arphaxad, and all his horse, and 

14 all his chariots; and he became master of his cities, and he came even unto Ecbatana, and took the 

15 towers, and spoiled the streets thereof, and turned the beauty thereof into shame. And he took 
Arphaxad in the mountains of Ragau, and smote him through with his darts, and destroyed him 


I. 1. On the history see Introduction, § 6. Nebuchadnezzar reigned from 604 to 562 B.C.at Babylon. Nineveh 
and the Assyrian empire were destroyed about 607. Arphaxad is not known as a king of Media. It was Deioces 
(according to Herodotus i. 98) who fortified Ecbatana, about 700 B.C., and Cyrus who destroyed it in 550. 

5. The apodosis begins here, with «ai ‘then’. Ragau = Ragae, the plain which begins about 100 miles north-east 
of Ecbatana. 

6. Hydaspes. There is no river of this name in the region. Perhaps the Choaspes is meant. Syr. has Ulai. 

and in the plain of Arioch the king, kai medio ’Apidy 6 Baotevs (N* -ews). The nominative cannot be trans- 
lated as in R.V. The sentence may originally have run ‘they that inhabited the hills ... and in the plain, and 
Arioch ... and... Chelod assembled .. 2 The plain is the plain of Elam. The name Arioch is borrowed from 
Gen. xiv. I, in accordance with the author’s love of archaism. 

of the sons of Chelod .: . to the battle, cis mapiraéw vidv X. properly ‘many nations assembled to the army 
(‘ battle’, ‘camp’, as below, xvi. 12) of the sons of Ch’ The name (otherwise unknown) may be a corruption of 
* Chaldaeans’. 
é 8. those among the nations (D3), probably the non-Jewish inhabitants are meant. The Jews are mentioned 
ater. 

g. beyond Jordan, i.e. from the Babylonian point of view, though this should have come earlier in the verse. 

_ _ Ball thinks that Betane is Beth-anoth (Jos. xv. 59), that Chellus is Allus in Idumaea, and that Kadesh is Kedesh 
mee (Joshua xv. 23) or Kadesh-Barnea. The river of Egypt is the Wadi-al-Arish, the boundary of Palestine 
an gypt. 

II. as one man, ws dynp cis, 8 A and Fritzsche. The ordinary reading is os dyjp toos. If this is the original (and 
<is a correction of 8 A) it may represent Mw W'N3, a misreading of NW ‘a man of naught’, 

12. the two seas, the Red Sea and the Mediterranean, or possibly two parts of the Mediterranean. 

14. beauty ... into shame, a play on words in the Hebrew ‘D1 ‘D’. 

15. destroyed him, i.e. him and his kingdom. 
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16 utterly, unto this day. And he returned with them to Nineveh, he and all his company of sundry 
nations, an exceeding great multitude of men of war, and there he took his ease and banqueted, he 
and his host, a hundred and twenty days. 

r And in the eighteenth year, the two and twentieth day of the first month, there was talk in the 

house of Nebuchadnezzar king of the Assyrians, that he should be avenged on all the land, even as 

2 he spake. And he called together all his servants, and all his great men, and communicated with 

3 them his secret counsel, and concluded the afflicting of all the land out of his own mouth. And 

4 they decreed to destroy all flesh which followed not the word of his mouth. And it came to pass, 

when he had ended his counsel, Nebuchadnezzar king of the Assyrians called Holofernes the chief 
captain of his host, which was next after himself, and said unto him, 

5 Thus saith the great king, the lord of all the earth, Behold, thou shalt go forth from my presence, 

and take with thee men that trust in their strength, unto a hundred and twenty thousand footmen ; 

6 and the number of horses with their riders twelve thousand: and thou shalt go forth against all the 

7 west country, because they disobeyed the commandment of my mouth. And thou shalt declare 

unto them, that they prepare earth and water ; because I will go forth in my wrath against them, 

and will cover the whole face of the earth with the feet of my host, and I will give them for a spoil 

8 unto them: and their slain shall fill their valleys and brooks, and the river shall be filled with their 

g, 10 dead, till it overflow: and I will lead them captives to the utmost parts of all the earth. But thou 

shalt go forth, and take beforehand for me all their coasts; and if they shall yield themselves unto 

rr thee, then shalt thou reserve them for me till the day of their reproof. But as for them that are 

disobedient, thine eye shall not spare; but thou shalt give them up to be slain and to be spoiled in 

12 all thy land. For as I live, and by the power of my kingdom, I have spoken, and I will do this with 

13 my hand. And thou, moreover, shalt not transgress aught of the commandments of thy lord, but 
thou shalt surely accomplish them, as I have commanded thee, and thou shalt not defer to do them. 

t4 And Holofernes went forth from the presence of his lord, and called all the governors and the 

15 Captains and officers of the host of Asshur; and he numbered chosen men for the battle, as his lord 
had commanded him, unto a hundred and twenty thousand, and twelve thousand archers on horse- 

16, 17 back; and he ranged them, as a great multitude is ordered for the war. And he took camels and 
asses and mules for their baggage, an exceeding great multitude; and sheep and oxen and goats 

18 without number for their provision; and great store of victual for every man, and exceeding much 

rg gold and silver out of the king’s house. And he went forth, he and all his host, on their journey, to 
go before king Nebuchadnezzar, and to cover all the face of the earth westward with their chariots 

zo and horsemen and chosen footmen. And a great company of sundry nations went forth with them 
like locusts, and like the sand of the earth: for they could not be numbered by reason of their 
multitude. 

2t And they departed out of Nineveh three days’ journey toward the plain of Bectileth, and 
encamped from Bectileth near the mountain which is at the left hand of the upper Cilicia. And he 


16. B has ‘and he returned with them (i.e. the spoils, &c.), he and his host, for 120 days’. . 
company is wvppixros, used here as a noun, ‘a mixed multitude’; cf. émipuxros ii. 20 and Exod. xii. 38. Herodotus 
(vii. 55) uses ovppexros (adj.) of the army of Xerxes. 


Il. 1. the twenty-second day of the first month evidently ended the 120 days’ rest, so that the return to ‘ Nineveh’ 
took place just before the end of the ninth month of the seventeenth year of Neb. The precise date is meant to give 
the appearance of real history. j 
* 2, communicated, Gero, lit. placed. The Greek of this verse is strange. 


concluded, cvverédecev. Fritzsche suggests that this translates nba a misreading of nba « revealed (his purpose 
to destroy)’. If so, ‘ended’ in verse 4 is also for ‘revealed’. Cf. the decree in Esth, iil. 13. 


3. all flesh, a common Hebraism, W3 bp, , 

4. (H)olofernes (always with the smooth breathing in Greek) is usually taken to be for Orophernes, a Persian name 
borne by the kings of Cappadocia. It is quite out of place in the time of Neb. ; 

6. the west country is Egypt and Syria, which were the objects of the campaign of Artaxerxes Ochus; cf. 
Introd. § 6. : 

We Las and water as a sign of submission. The formula is Persian, not Assyrian or Babylonian (Ball, referring 
to Hdt. vi. 48, 49). ; 

I will go, i.e. my power will go. 
8. river... overflow. Rather ‘even a strong, rushing river shall be choked up and filled... 


»  qrorapos 
emxavCoy translates =O Sma in Isa. Ixvi. 12. ; f 

to. Rather ‘and they shall yield . . . and thou shalt reserve... .’.. Resistance is not regarded as conceivable. 

reproof. ¢éAeypod is MNDN, implying conviction with consequent punishment. 

11. thy land. 58 VL Syr 19 108 omit ‘thy’. \ 

20, company, émipixros, cf. cvppixros ini. 16. Note the exaggeration. sed : 

21. Bectileth, Bacrevdaid. None of the proposed identifications is at all convincing. Apparently it was near N. 
Cilicia, about 300 miles from Nineveh—an impossible journey to perform in three days. 
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took all his host, his footmen and horsemen and chariots, and went away from thence into the hill 

23 country, and destroyed Put and Lud, and spoiled all the children of Rasses, and the children of 

24 Ishmael, which were over against the wilderness to the south of the land of the Chellians. And he 
went over Euphrates, and went through Mesopotamia, and brake down all the high cities that were 

25 upon the river Arbonai, until thou comest to the sea. And he took possession of the borders of 
Cilicia, and slew all that resisted him, and came unto the borders of Japheth, which were toward the 

26 south, over against Arabia. And he compassed about all the children of Midian, and set on fire 

27 their tents, and spoiled their sheepcotes. And he went down into the plain of Damascus in the days 
of wheat harvest, and set on fire all their fields, and utterly destroyed their flocks and herds, and 
spoiled their cities, and laid their plains waste, and smote all their young men with the edge of the 
sword. 

28 And the fear and the dread of him fell upon them that dwelt on the sea coast, upon them that 
were in Sidon and Tyre, and them that dwelt in Sur and Ocina, and all that dwelt in Jemnaan; and 
they that dwelt in Azotus and Ascalon feared him exceedingly. 

1,2 And they sent unto him messengers with words of peace, saying, Behold, we the servants of 
3 Nebuchadnezzar the great king lie before thee: use us as it is pleasing in thy sight. Behold, our 
dwellings, and all-our country, and all our fields of wheat, and our flocks and herds, and all the 
4 sheepcotes of our tents, lie before thy face: use them as it may please thee. Behold, even our cities 
and they that dwell in them are thy servants: come and deal with them as it is good in thine eyes. 
5 And the men came to Holofernes, and declared unto him according to these words. 
6 And he came down toward the sea coast, he and his host, and set garrisons in the high cities, and 
7 took out of them chosen men for allies. And they received him, they and all the country round 
8 about them, with garlands and dances and timbrels. And he cast down all their borders, and cut 
down their groves: and it had been given unto him to destroy all the gods of the land, that all the 
nations should worship Nebuchadnezzar only, and that all their tongues and their tribes should call 
9 upon him as god. And he came towards Esdraelon nigh unto Dota, which is over against the 

To great ridge of Judea. And he encamped between Geba and Scythopolis, and he was there a whole 

month, that he might gather together all the baggage of his host. 


encamped = }YD) (for which LXX three times has orparoredevety, as here), ‘they went a day’s journey to their 
next camp at B,’ 
the left hand in Hebr. is the north, cf. Gen. xiv. isi 

23. Put (Pontus?) and Lud (Lydia?) are often found together in O.T. Probably Put (Phut) does not always 

represent the same country, but in any case neither name can be identified with any region bordering on Cilicia. 
Rasses is also unknown. Vulg. has Tharsis (= Tarsus in Cilicia), VL Thiras et Rasis, Syr Tiras and Ra‘amses. 
Chellians, 8 A, are unknown. B 58 Syr 19 108 read Chaldeans, which cannot be right. 

24. As it stands, this verse can only mean that he left Cilicia, re-crossed the Euphrates, and then returned to Cilicia 
—a most unlikely proceeding, Or the verse is out of place, since he must have crossed the Euphrates to get to 
Cilicia. Evidently the writer had very vague ideas as to the relative positions of Mesopotamia, Cilicia, and the 
(Mediterranean) sea. 

Arbonai is unknown. & XeBpav, B ’ABpovd, Syr Jabbok, VL Beccon, Vulg. Mambre. 

25. He now turned south, towards Damascus, and, roughly speaking, in the direction of Arabia, but the meaning 
of the ‘borders of Japheth’ is obscure. 

26. Midian, again an archaism for Arabs in general. 

27. wheat harvest would be about the beginning of June. As the expedition started in the first month, the author 
has allowed far too little time (Ball), since there is no suggestion that this was the harvest of the next (nineteenth) 
year. 

28. Sur looks like a dittography of Tip (WS); 19 108 have Sov (W¥) a misreading of the Hebrew; NS has Tovp; 
B has ’Acooip, which is clearly out of place. Fritzsche proposes to read Dor, a port near Carmel. 

Ocina, unknown. WN has "Appdy (=Hamath?). Ball suggests Accho-Ptolemais, a haven north of Dor 3 Judges i. 31. 
Jemnaan = Jamnia, Jabne, a well-known city on the south coast of Syria. The author evidently means to give 


a list of important towns going from north to south. His geography is more intelligible when he is dealing with 
Palestine, which he knew. 


III. 1. they, i.e. the inhabitants of the non-Jewish towns just mentioned. 


8. borders, ra épia, is strange. Fritzsche and Ball think it is a mistranslation of nyo3n, ‘the high places.’ 
cee 1s represented as doing what a Jewish conqueror or reformer would have done, cf. 2 Kings xxiii. 14 (of 
osiah). : 
as god, hardly an allusion to the title of Geés assumed by Antiochus, &c. It is more probably imitated from the 
story in Dan. iii. 

9. Dotza, a Greek form of Dothan (= Dothayim), The plain of Jezreel was a suitable place for assembling a large 
army. 

_ The ridge, rpiov, lit. “saw’ = sierra, must be the high ground on which Jerusalem stands. over against, 
drévaytt, is a vague expression, which may only mean that you can see the ridge from Dothan. Fritzsche (following 
Reland) suggests that "WWD, ‘plain,’ has been misread as 11’, ‘ saw.’ 

10. Geba, about six miles due south of Dothan (Ball). 

Scythopolis (= Bethshan) is the only purely Greek name occurring in the book. Elsewhere the translator uses 
Hebrew or Graecized Hebrew forms. 
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4; N ee wage of Israel that dwelt in Judea heard all that Holofernes the chief captain of 
ebuchadnezzar king of the Assyrians had done to the nations, and after what manner he had 

2 spoiled all their temples, and destroyed them utterly. And they were exceedingly afraid before 

3 him, and were troubled for Jerusalem, and for the temple of the Lord their God: because they were 

newly come up from the captivity, and all the people of Judza were lately gathered together; and 
the vessels, and the altar, and the house, were sanctified after the profanation. 6 

4 _ And they sent into every coast of Samaria, and to Kone, and to Bethhoron, and Belmaim, and 

5 Jericho, and to Choba, and A®sora, and to the valley of Salem; and they possessed themselves 

beforehand of all the tops of the high mountains, arid fortified the villages that were in them, and 

6 laid up victual for the provision of war: for their fields were newly reaped. And Joakim the high 

priest, which was in those days at Jerusalem, wrote to them that dwelt in Bethulia, and Betomesthaim, 

7 which is over against Esdraelon toward the plain that is nigh unto Dothaim, charging them to seize 

upon the ascents of the hill country ; because by them was the entrance into Judea, and it was easy 
to stop them from approaching, inasmuch as the approach was narrow, with space for two men at 

8 the most. And the children of Israel did as Joakim the high priest had commanded them, and the 

senate of all the people of Israel, which dwelt at Jerusalem. 

g And every man of Israel cried to God with great earnestness, and with great earnestness did they 
to humble their souls. They, and their wives, and their babes, and their cattle, and every sojourner 
rr and hireling and servant bought with their money, put sackcloth upon their loins, And every man 

and woman of Israel, and the little children, and the inhabitants of Jerusalem, fell before the temple, 
and cast ashes upon their heads, and spread out their sackcloth before the Lord; and they put 
r2 sackcloth about the altar: and they cried to the God of Israel earnestly with one consent, that he 
would not give their babes for a prey, and their wives for a spoil, and the cities of their inheritance 
13 to destruction, and the sanctuary to profanation and reproach, for the nations to rejoice at. And 
the Lord heard their voice, and looked upon their affliction: and the people continued fasting many 
14 days in all Judzea and Jerusalem before the sanctuary of the Lord Almighty. And Joakim the high 
priest, and all the priests that stood before the Lord, and they that ministered unto the Lord, had 
their loins girt about with sackcloth, and offered the continual burnt offering, and the vows and the 


IV. 2. exceedingly, opddpa cpddpa = IND IND, a favourite expression with the author. 

3. The sanctification after profanation might refer to what is narrated in 1 Macc. iv. 36, but for the definite state- 
ment that the people had just returned from the captivity. In v. 18, too, the temple had been actually destroyed. If 
the description here is suggested by the action of Judas Maccabaeus, the author purposely puts it back to the earlier 
period (soon after 516 B.C.). 

4. Samaria in 516 was bitterly hostile to Judaea, and would not have been consulted. The political situation 
represented is imaginary. 

Kone. A reads xopas, ‘villages’, and so VL. 

Belmaim (NS Abelmain) is unknown. Syr Abelmeholah. 

Choba and Asora are also unknown, and the valley of Salem. 

5. newly reaped, cf. ii. 27. It was still the month of June. 

6. The name of the high priest Joakim is no doubt derived from Neh. xii, 26. VL in this chapter and Vulg. 
throughout read Eliachim, El- being substituted for Jeho-. 

Bethulia, BacrovAova. A Bervdova. S here Ba:tovAia. The question of the historical value of the book turns 
largely on this name. As the town is the scene of the main action of the story, many details of its situation are 
incidentally mentioned. It can hardly be doubted that the author had in his mind some well-known and important 
site, although he may not have described it accurately in all points. No place of the name is known, however, and we 
can only suppose that a fictitious name has been adopted for some actual town. Bair(o)vAova is now generally explained 


as Mox na = 5x n° = Bethel = House of God, a name which might suitably be applied to any town which is to 
be represented as true to its faith in God, cf. e.g. viii. 20. It cannot, of course, be the historical Bethel, which was 
never of sufficient importance. The whole fate of the nation depended upon Bethulia, cf, viii. 21,24. What place then 


is hidden under this assumed name? It would be natural to think of Jerusalem (]'¥ N32 nbina), but this is out of the 
question, since in this verse Joakim wrote from Jerusalem to Bethulia. On the whole, Torrey’s view (see Introd. § 6) 
is most probable, that the author is describing Shechem, even if every detail is not exact. Supposing the story to be 
a romance, such exactitude is unnecessary. The importance of the position of Shechem is just what is wanted, while 
the antipathy to everything Samaritan affords a sufficient reason for not using the name, cf.on v.16, Fora description 
of the site see vi. II, x. 10. ae 

Betomesthaim is unknown. Apparently near Bethulia and Dothan. Torrey suggests that it isa pseudonym for 
Samaria, and that it is a corruption of TD¥ M3, House of outlook, as JIMW from WY, to watch. 

8. senate, yepovola = f1773D. Its constitution (seventy members and the president, 8°w)) no doubt was modelled 
on the seventy elders of Exod. xxiv. 1, &c., but as an official body it probably is not older than the time of the 
Maccabees. It certainly did not exist in 516 B.C. 

dwelt, éxdOnvro, rather ‘sat’ as a court or deliberative assembly. 
13. Jerusalem, &c. WN reads ‘and those in Jerusalem fell down before . . . 
14. continual burnt offering, the 12N, Num. xxviii. 3. 

vows and free gifts, M373) D°73, as in Num. xxix. 39 and often. 
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15 free gifts of the people; and they had ashes on their mitres: and they cried unto the Lord with all 
their power, that he would look upon all the house of Israel for good. 
51 And it was told Holofernes, the chief captain of the host of Asshur, that the children of Israel had 
prepared for war, and had shut up the passages of the hill country, and had fortified all the tops of 
2 the high hills, and had laid impediments in the plains: and he was exceeding wroth, and he called 
all the princes of Moab, and the captains of Ammon, and all the governors of the sea coast, and he 
3 said unto them, Tell me now, ye sons of Canaan, who is this people, that dwelleth in the hill country, 
and what are the cities that they inhabit, and what is the multitude of their host, and wherein is 
4 their power and their strength, and what king is set over them, to be the leader of their army ; and 
why have they turned their backs, that they should not come and meet me, more than all that dwell 
in the west. 
5 And Achior, the leader of all the children of Ammon, said unto him, 
Let my lord now hear a word from the mouth of thy servant, and I will tell thee the truth 
concerning this people, which dwelleth in this hill country, nigh unto the place where thou dwellest : 
6 and there shall no lie come out of the mouth of thy servant. This people are descended of the 
7 Chaldeans: and they sojourned heretofore in Mesopotamia, because they were not minded to follow 
8 the gods of their fathers, which were in the land of the Chaldeans. And they departed from the 
way of their parents, and worshipped the God of heaven, the God whom they knew: and they cast 
them out from the face of their gods, and they fled into Mesopotamia, and sojourned there many 
9 days. And their God commanded them to depart from the place where they sojourned, and to go 
into the land of Canaan: and they dwelt there, and were increased with gold and silver, and with 
To exceeding much cattle. And they went down into Egypt, for a famine covered all the land of 
Canaan; and there they sojourned, until they were grown up; and they became there a great 
11 multitude, so that one could not number their nation. And the king of Egypt rose up against them, 
and dealt subtilly with them, and brought them low, making them to labour in brick, and made 
12 them slaves. And they cried unto their God, and he smote all the land of Egypt with incurable 
13 plagues: and the Egyptians cast them out of their sight. And God dried up the Red sea before 
14 them, and brought them into the way of Sinai, and Kadesh-Barnea, and they cast out all that dwelt 
15 in the wilderness. And they dwelt in the land of the Amorites, and they destroyed by their strength 
16 all them of Heshbon, and passing over Jordan they possessed all the hill country. And they cast 
out before them the Canaanite, the Perizzite, the Jebusite, and the Shechemite, and all the 
17 Girgashites, and they dwelt in that country many days. And whilst they sinned not before their 


15. mitres, Exod. xxviii. 4o (A.V. bonnets). 
V. 2. Moabites and Ammonites were employed against Judaea by the historical N ebuchadnezzar, see 2 Kings xxiv. 2. 
and all the governors of the sea coast, omitted by 8. The word for ‘ governors’ is catpdmas, a Persian, not 
Babylonian, term. 
3. A rhetorical question expressing scorn, cf. vi. 2. 

Canaan is merely used archaistically for Syria, not (as Ball Says) in its correct sense of Phoenicia and the coast. 
The name is rarely found in the later O.T. literature, and then only in reference to the early history of Israel (e.g. 
Neh. ix. 24). Holofernes, whether he was a Babylonian or a Persian, would not have used it. Z 

5. Achior probably = Ahihud, by confusion of 1 and 7 as in LXX of Num. xxxiv. Dee 


this people . . . thou dwellest. rod daod . . . mAncioy cod oixodvros probably go together, ‘the people dwelling 
near eee The sentence is very awkward, and one of the two clauses would be better omitted. R.V. seems to me 
impossible. 


_ 6-8. This is rather the later midrashic development of the story of Abraham (refusing to worship the gods of Terah, 
incurring the wrath of Nimrod, and banished) than that contained in Gen. xi. 31-xil. 5, which is followed, e.g. in 
Neh. ix. 7-8, Acts vii. 2 f. 

6. descended of the Chaldeans, i.e. Abraham came from Ur of the Chaldees. 

7- in Mesopotamia, i.e. at Haran. 

which were, ¢yévoyro, would naturally refer to ‘fathers’. 58 VL Syr add évdofo, ‘which were worshipped,’ 
making it refer to the gods. ‘ 

8. God of heaven, cf. Dan. ii. 28, iv. 37, &c., and Sachau, Avamiitsche Papyrus aus... Elephantine,i. 2, &c. The 
expression was common in Persian times. 

knew, énéyvocay, perhaps ‘whom they had come to know’ or recognized as the only true God in consequence of 
a revelation, cf. Acts vii. 2. 

Gree Gens xii. 1 

Io. grown up, HEXpes ot dterpapnoay. A.V. ‘while they were nourished ’, which is correct. R.V. seems to mean 
“until they increased in number’, but that is said in the next clause. Possibly the Hebrew was YNW “IY ‘as long as they 
lived (or were fed)’. Cf. Gen. 1. 20. 

11. B reads ‘they dealt subtilly with them in (or with) labour (clay N, cf. Exod. i. 14) and brick, and they humbled 
them and made...’ : 

12. The speech of Achior is part of the scheme of the book, to encourage the people in time of trouble by showing 
how God has given deliverance formerly when His people were worthy of it. Achior is represented as tending to 
a belief in the God of Israel, so that his sudden conversion later on is the less surprising, “ae 

out of their sight, amé mpooe@mov airy is merely the Hebrew O75, ‘from them,’ 

16. Shechem is not named in the list in Joshua xii. It is introduced here out of hostility to the Samaritans.. 
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18 God, they prospered, because God that hateth iniquity was with them. But when they departed 
from the way which he appointed them, they were destroyed in many battles very sore, and were 
led captives into a land that was not theirs, and the temple of their God was cast to the ground, and 

t9 their cities were taken by their adversaries. And now they are returned to their God, and are come 
up from the dispersion where they were dispersed, and have possessed Jerusalem, where their 

20 sanctuary is, and are seated in the hill country : for it was desolate. And now, my lord and master, 
if there is any error in this people, and they sin against their God, we will consider what this thing 

21 is wherein they stumble, and we will go up and overcome them. But if there is no lawlessness in 
their nation, let my lord now pass by, lest their Lord defend them, and their God be for them, and 
we shall be a reproach before all the earth. 

22 And it came to pass, when Achior had finished speaking these words, all the people that 
compassed the tent and stood round about it murmured; and the great men of Holofernes, and all 

23 that dwelt by the sea side, and in Moab, spake that he should kill him. For, sazd they, we will not 
be afraid of the children of Israel: for, lo, it is a people that hath no power nor might to make the 

24 battle strong. Wherefore now we will go up, and they shall be a prey to be devoured of all thine 
army, lord Holofernes. 

61 And when the tumult of the men that were about the council was ceased, Holofernes the chief 
captain of the host of Asshur said unto Achior and to all the children of Moab before all the people 
of the aliens, 

2 And who art thou, Achior, and the hirelings of Ephraim, that thou hast prophesied among us 
as to-day, and hast said, that we should not make war with the race of Israel, because their God 
3 will defend them? And who is God but Nebuchadnezzar? He shall send forth his might, and 
shall destroy them from the face of the earth, and their God shall not deliver them: but we his 
4 servants shall smite them as one man; and they shall not sustain the might of our horses. For with 
them we shall burn them up, and their mountains shall be drunken with their blood, and their plains 
shall be filled with their dead bodies, and their footsteps shall not stand before us, but they shall 
surely perish, saith king Nebuchadnezzar, lord of all the earth: for he said, The words that I have 
5 spoken shall not be in vain. But thou, Achior, hireling of Ammon, which hast spoken these words 
in the day of thine iniquity, shalt see my face no more from this day, until I shall be avenged of the 
6 race of those that came out of Egypt. And then shall the sword of mine army, and the multitude 
of them that serve me, pass through thy sides, and thou shalt fall among their slain, when I shall 
z return, And my servants shall bring thee back into the hill country, and shall set thee in one of 


18. led captives, by (the historical) Nebuchadnezzar in 588. Achior is telling this to a representative of Nebuchad- 
nezzar seventy years later! 
temple... cast to the ground. It was not merely desecrated as e.g. by Antiochus. 


19. are come up aby), i.e. about 516. ; : 
the dispersion. Svacropd is the common word in Hellenistic times for the Jews scattered in various lands, not 
exiles in one place, as here. 2 

20. Rather, ‘if there is any fault due to ignorance (Taw) . . . and we see that this offence (cxavSadov) is in them, 
then (kai) we will goup.. .’ : 

21. lawlessness, dvouia, a breach of the Law, = ayvénua in verse 20. ; a 

lest . . . for them, rather ‘lest their Lord and their God defend (be a shield over) them’; tmepaorion .. » umep 
airy = DIDOY 2°. : 
and we shall be. ¢éadze@a is not dependent (incorrectly) on p wore, but means ‘for then (xai) we shall be . . . 
VI. 1. about the council, i.e. were round about forming the council. . 
and to all the children of Moab is omitted by B, and transferred to the next verse by homoioteleuton, where it 
is evidently out of place. For ‘ Moab’ 19 108, read ‘Ammon’, more appropriately, as Achior was an Ammonite. 
aliens, dd\d¢vdor in LXX means Philistines, but here only ‘non-Jews’. : ; y 

2. hirelings, meaning that they were mercenaries in the ‘ Assyrian’ army (Ephraim being then incorrectly used for 

‘Syrian ’), or perhaps that they were bought over by Ephraim, 1.e. Israel. 
For Ephraim 19 108 read Ammon, and similarly 58 VL Syr. 
as to-day. «aes ojpepov is no doubt n}°3 ‘to-day’, ‘now’. 

3. Cf. 2 Kings xviii. 32-5. 

4. burn them up, cataxatcoper (ny3), an unsuitable word. The variants catakhigopev and karamaTyoopey (OY3) are 
evident corrections. ; F b a 

for he said .. . , better ‘for he hath spoken (it). The words of his sayings (N 19 108 “of his mouth”’) shall 
not be in vain’; cf. verse 9. : : ee el: : } 

6. the multitude of them that serve. Aads tov éepardvray passing through his sides is a strange expression. 
Fritzsche emends xa\xés, comparing VL and Syr. But it may mean ‘cut him in two and march between the parts’; 
or, more probably, it is a mistranslation of ‘T3Y Sym) Sn 39M (for rod Aaod), ‘the sword of my army and of my 
servants.’ So above, i. 6 Baowdets. 

I shall return, B ‘they’. ; : 
7. bring thee back, dmoxatactnoovei ce used loosely for ‘take thee away’ (so Fritzsche), cf Hos. x1. 12, LXX (not 


bring back). 4 
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8, 9 the cities of the ascents: and thou shalt not perish, till thou be destroyed with them. And if thou 
hopest in thy heart that they shall not be taken, let not thy countenance fall. I have spoken it, and 
none of my words shall fall to the ground. : f ' 

to “And Holofernes commanded his servants, that waited in his tent, to take Achior, and bring him 
11 back to Bethulia, and deliver him into the hands of the children of Israel. And his servants took 
him, and brought him out of the camp into the plain, and they removed from the midst of the plain 
12 country into the hill country, and came unto the fountains that were under Bethulia. And when the 
men of the city saw them on the top of the hill, they took up their weapons, and went out of the city 
against them to the top of the hill: and every man that used a sling kept them from coming up, and 
13 cast stones against them. And they gat them privily under the hill, and bound Achior, and cast him 
14 down, and left him at the foot of the hill, and went away unto their lord. But the children of Israel 
descended from their city, and came upon him, and loosed him, and led him away into Bethulia, and 
15 presented him to the rulers of their city ; which were in those days Ozias the son of Micah, of the 
16 tribe of Simeon, and Chabris the son of Gothoniel, and Charmis the son of Melchiel, And they 
called together all the elders of the city ; and all their young men ran together, and their women, 
to the assembly ; and they set Achior in the midst of all their people. And Ozias asked him of that 
17 which had happened : and he answered and declared unto them the words of the council of Holofernes, 
and all the words that he had spoken in the midst of the princes of the children of Asshur, and all 
18 the great words that Holofernes had spoken against the house of Israel. And the people fell down 
19 and worshipped God, and cried, saying, O Lord God of heaven, behold their arrogance, and pity the 
20 low estate of our race, and look upon the face of those that are sanctified unto thee this day. And 
21 they comforted Achior, and praised him exceedingly. And Ozias took him out of the assembly into 
his house, and made a feast to the elders ; and they called on the God of Israel for help all that 
night. 
I But the next day Holofernes gave command to all his army, and to all his people which were 
come to be his allies, that they should remove their camp toward Bethulia, and take aforehand the 
2 ascents of the hill country, and make war against the children of Israel. And every mighty man of 
them removed that day, and the host of their men of war was a hundred and seventy thousand 
footmen, and twelve thousand horsemen, beside the baggage, and the men that were afoot among 
3 them, an exceeding great multitude. And they encamped in the valley near unto Bethulia, by the 
fountain, and they spread themselves in breadth over Dothaim even to Belmaim, and in length from 
Bethulia unto Cyamon, which is over against Esdraelon. 
4 But the children of Israel, when they saw the multitude of them, were troubled exceedingly, and 
said every one to his neighbour, Now shall these men lick up the face of all the earth; and neither 
5 the high mountains, nor the valleys, nor the hills, shall be able to bear their weight. And every man 
took up his weapons of war, and when they had kindled fires upon their towers, they remained and 
watched all that night. 
6 But on the second day Holofernes led out all his horse in the sight of the children of Israel which 
7 were in Bethulia, and viewed the ascents to their city, and searched out the fountains of the waters, 


ascents, i.e. the hill-country of the enemy. 
8. with them, i.e. the cities, 
9. Meaning ‘if you really believe what you have just said, you need not look dismayed as you do’, 
10. bring him back, see verse of 
Bethulia, Bervdoud B, Barrovhoud 8. N ote that it was on a hill, and there were springs just below it (v. 11 and vii. 12). 
12. on the top of the hill, though read by the chief MSS., is due to homoioteleuton from the line below. It is 
omitted by 58 VL Syr. 
13. cast . .. and left, better ‘left him lying’. 
15. The forms of the names vary very much in the MSS. 
Micah, Xeid A: of the tribe of Simeon, as Judith was, ix, 2, 
Charmis, Xahpeis A, 
Melchiel, SeddAqu N*. 
19. those that are sanctified . . . i.e. « thy holy nation’, TwV1Pl), which Syr seems to have taken as Te Tp, ‘ thy 
sanctuary,’ v1 oF 
20. VL adds, ‘saying, As it shall please God (to do) concerning us, (so) shall it be also with thee.’ 
21. feast, mérov = ANWY, 


VII. 2. the host... properly ‘ their host of warriors’, 
170,000. 8* has 8,000, corrected to 120,000, 
baggage and, B has ‘ baggage of’, 
3. The fountain was below the city, cf. vi. 11. 
Belmaim, 8 Abelmaim, cf. iv. 4. 
Cyamon, Syr Kadmin, VL Chelmona, is unknown, 
5. when . . . towers, omitted by 8* and added by the corrector. 
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and seized upon them, and set 
people. 


8 And there came unto him all the rulers of the children of Esau, and all the leaders of the people 
g of Moab, and the captains of the sea coast, and said, Let our lord now hear a word, that there be not 
ro an overthrow in thy host. For this people of the children of Israel do not trust in their spears, but 
in the height of the mountains wherein they dwell, for it is not easy to come up to the tops of their 
iz mountains. And now, my lord, fight not against them as men fight who join battle, and there shall 
12 not so much as one man of thy people perish. Remain in thy camp, and keep safe every man of thy 
host, and let thy servants get possession of the fountain of water, which issueth forth of the foot of 
13 the mountain : because all the inhabitants of Bethulia have their water thence; and thirst shall kill 
them, and they shall give up their city: and we and our people will go up to the tops of the 
mountains that are near, and will encamp upon them, to watch that not one man go out of the city. 
14 And they shall be consumed with famine, they and their wives and their children, and before the 
15 sword come against them they shall be laid low in the streets where they dwell. And thou shalt 
render them an evil reward; because they rebelled, and met not thy face in peace. 
16 And their words were pleasing in the sight of Holofernes and in the sight of all his servants; and 
17 he appointed to do as they had spoken. And the army of the children of Ammon removed, and with 
them five thousand of the children of Asshur, and they encamped in the valley, and seized upon the 
18 waters and the fountains of the waters of the children of Israel. And the children of Esau went up 
with the children of Ammon, and encamped in the hill country over against Dothaim: and they 
sent some of them toward the south, and toward the east, over against Ekrebel, which is near unto 
Chusi, that is upon the brook Mochmur; and the rest of the army of the Assyrians encamped in the 
plain, and covered all the face of the land; and their tents and baggage were pitched upon it in 
a great crowd, and they were an exceeding great multitude. 
19 And the children of Israel cried unto the Lord their God, for their spirit fainted ; for all their 
enemies had compassed them round about, and there was no way to escape out from among them. 
20 And all the army of Asshur remained about them, their footmen and their chariots and their horse- 
21 men, four and thirty days; and all their vessels of water failed all the inhabitants of Bethulia. And 
the cisterns were emptied, and they had not water to drink their fill for one day: for they gave them 
22 drink by measure. And their young children were out of heart, and the women and the young men 
fainted for thirst, and they fell down in the streets of the city, and in the passages of the gates, and 
23 there was no longer any strength in them. And all the people were gathered together against Ozias, 
and against the rulers of the city, the young men and the women and the children, and they cried 
with a loud voice, and said before all the elders, 
24 God be judge between you and us: because ye have done us great wrong, in that ye have not 
25 spoken words of peace with the children of Asshur. And now we have no helper: but God hath 
sold us into their hands, that we should be laid low before them with thirst and great destruction. 
26 And now call them unto you, and deliver up the whole city for a prey to the people of Holofernes, 
27 and to all his host. For it is better for us to be made a spoil unto them: for we shall be servants, 
and our souls shall live, and we shall not see the death of our babes before our eyes, and our wives 
28 and our children fainting in death. We take to witness against you the heaven and the earth, and 
our God and the Lord of our fathers, which punisheth us according to our sins and the sins of our 
fathers, that he do not according as we have said this day. 


garrisons of men of war over them, and himself departed to his 


7. to his people, i.e. went back to the main body of his army. 
8. Esau, archaistic. 
10, wherein they dwell, ¢v ois adroit évotxotow év abrois, a Hebraism. 
Il. as... battle. mapdraés is battle-array ; ‘as a war is conducted in the field.’ 
13. to watch . . ., properly ‘as an outpost, so that no one shall. . .’ 
17. Ammon, 19 108 VL Syr Moab. The same variant in vi. I, 
waters (i.e. reservoirs) and springs. 
18. Ekrebel in A: the rest have Egrebel: probably Akraba, about ten miles south-east of Nablus or Shechem 
Ball and Torrey. 
Chusi in A: the rest and VL, Chus: mod, Quzeh, five or six miles south of Nablus (Torrey). 
Mochmur, omitted by A: mod. Makhueh, south of Nablus (Torrey). 
in a great crowd, perhaps ‘among a great throng of camp-followers’ (Ball). 
20. four and thirty days. 19 108 have fourteen days and a month; VL Syr four days and two months; Vulg. 
twenty days. The long siege by this large army is meant to emphasize the importance of Bethulia. 
vessels, dyyeia, in which water was stored in private houses, 
28. witness, cf. Deut. iv. 26. 
Lord of our fathers is only used to vary the phrase, which is a translation of 1).*NAN mds WTO, 
that he do not . . . ought to mean ‘ we urge you (to take steps) that he do not...’ If the text is correct, the 
subject of moijoy must be either God or Holofernes. The former is better, since they recommend surrendering to 
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29 - And there was great weeping of all with one consent in the midst of the assembly; and they cried 

30 unto the Lord God with a loud voice. And Ozias said to them, Brethren, be of good courage, let 
us yet endure five days, in the which space the Lord our God shall turn his mercy toward us; for 

3t he will not forsake us utterly. But if these days pass, and there come no help unto us, I will do 

32 according to your words. And he dispersed the people, every man to his own camp; and they went 
away unto the walls and towers of their city ; and he sent the women and children into their houses: 
and they were brought very low in the city. 

t And in those days Judith heard thereof, the daughter of Merari, the son of Ox, the son of Joseph, 
the son of Oziel, the son of Elkiah, the son of Ananias, the son of Gideon, the son of Raphaim, the 
son of Ahitub, the son of Elihu, the son of Eliab, the son of Nathanael, the son of Salamiel, the son 

2 of Salasadai, the son of Israel. And her husband was Manasses, of her tribe and of her family, and 

3 he died in the days of barley harvest. For he stood over them that bound sheaves in the field, and 
the heat came upon his head, and he fell on his bed, and died in his city Bethulia: and they buried 

4 him with his fathers in the field which is between Dothaim and Balamon. And Judith was a widow 

5 in her house three years and four months. And she made her a tent upon the roof of her house, 

6 and put on sackcloth upon her loins; and the garments of her widowhood were upon her. And she 
fasted all the days of her widowhood, save the eves of the sabbaths, and the sabbaths, and the eves 

7 of the new moons, and the new moons, and the feasts and joyful days of the house of Israel. And 
she was of a goodly countenance, and exceeding beautiful to behold: and her husband Manasses 
had left her gold, and silver, and menservants, and maidservants, and cattle, and lands; and she 

8 remained upon them. And there was none that gave her an evil word; for she feared God 
exceedingly, 

9 “And she heard the evil words of the people against the governor, because they fainted for lack of 
water ; and Judith heard all the words that Ozias spake unto them, how he sware to them that he 

ro would deliver the city unto the Assyrians after five days. And she sent her maid, that was over all 
11 things that she had, to call Ozias and Chabris and Charmis, the elders of her city. And they came 
unto her, and she said unto them, 
Hear me now, O ye rulers of the inhabitants of Bethulia: for your word that ye have spoken 
before the people this day is not right, and ye have set the oath which ye have pronounced between 
God and you, and have promised to deliver the city to our enemies, unless within these days the 


Holofernes and in verse 31 Ozias promises todoso. ‘That he do not...’ then means ‘that he let us not die of thirst’. 
But N omits wy, and VL reads ut faciatzs (Vulg. ‘ut tradatis civitatem,’ &c.), which suggests a reading iva mowonre, 
‘that ye do as we say,’ i.e. surrender, cf. verse 31. 


32. everyman. The Greek requires écagrov, as in 58 VL Syr. 


' camp. mapeuBodny is rather ‘station’ or ‘ post’ of duty in guarding the walls, as shown by the next clause ; cf. vii. 7 
garrisons). 


he sent, ‘ they sent,’ améorethay, is the common reading. 


VIII. 1. heard. 58 VL Syr have ‘was living in the city ’. 


If the genealogy is fictitious, it is strangely elaborate. The names are corrupt, and we have no means of checking 
them. 


Ox, which is not a Hebrew name, may be for Uz (19 Oz) or Uzzi (VL Ozi). 
son of Ananias . . . Ahitub, omitted by B. 
Raphaim (cf. Gen. xiv. 5) cannot be right. Ball suggests Raphaiah or Raphael. 
For Ahitub (S 19 108 VL Syr) A has Akitho 
After Elihu & B add viod XeAx(e)iov. 
Eliab, § ENAB, VL Enar. 
Salamiel, 8 Samamiel. : 
Salasadai, N Sarisadai (TW ?), B Sarasadai. 
3. Cf. 2 Kings iv. 18 f, 
4. i.e. she had been a widow three years and four months up to the date of the siege. 
6. save the eves of the sabbaths, VL ‘ praeter cenam puram ’, 
The observance of eves as well as the festivals was in accordance with the later Talmudic rule. 
joyful days, yappouvrdy, We should expect a word answering to Opi, the general term for festivals, 
éoprai are DAN, the three great feasts. 58 adds kal pynpoouvvav, VL ‘et memoriae’, and so Syr, 


Fhe 58 ae eh iin ae countenance and wise in heart and good in understanding (cf. xi. 23), and she was 
exceedingly) rich, for her husband . . .’ 


After Manasses VL adds his genealogy, copied from verse 1. 
remained, omy naw’, she made her home 
JNMON OY 3 IN... TP NPIN, 
& gave her an evil word, i.e. slandered her. 
9. how he sware. 58 Syr ‘how he hearkened (i.e. gave way) and sware’. So VL. 


Io, maid, d8pay, said to be a foreign word: possibly from the root 3M, and so ‘companion’: 
slave (xvi. 23). Ozias is omitted by 8 A B. 


since 


on the property. Cf. Sayce and Cowley, 4vamazc Papyri C 5,6 


but she was a 
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12 Lord turn to help you. And now who are ye that have tempted God this day, and stand instead of 
13 God among the children of men? And now try the Lord Almighty, and ye shall never know 
14 anything. For ye shall not find the depth of the heart of man, and ye shall not perceive the things 
that he thinketh: and how shall ye search out God, which hath made all these things, and know his 
mind, and comprehend his purpose? Nay, my brethren, provoke not the Lord our God to anger. 
15 For if he be not minded to help us within these five days, he hath power to defend us in such time 
16 as he will, or to destroy us before the face of our enemies. But do not ye pledge the counsels of 
the Lord our God: for God is not as man, that he should be threatened ; neither as the son of man, 
17 that he should be turned by intreaty. Wherefore let us wait for the salvation that cometh from 
18 him, and call upon him to help us, and he will hear our voice, if it please him. For there arose none 
in Our age, neither is there any of us to-day, tribe, or kindred, or family, or city, which worship gods 
1g made with hands, as it was in the former days; for the which cause our fathers were given to the 
20 sword, and for a spoil, and fell with a great fall before our enemies. But we know none other god 
21 beside him, wherefore we hope that he will not despise us, nor any of our race. For if we be taken 
so, all Judza shall sit upon the ground, and our sanctuary shall be spoiled; and of our blood shall 
22 he require the profanation thereof. And the slaughter of our brethren, and the captivity of the land, 
and the desolation of our inheritance, shall he turn upon our heads among the Gentiles, wheresoever 
we shall be in bondage; and we shall be an offence and a reproach before them that take us for 
23 a possession: For our bondage shall not be ordered to favour: but the Lord our God shall turn it 
24 to dishonour. And now, brethren, let us shew an example to our brethren, because their soul 
25 hangeth upon us, and the sanctuary and the house and the altar rest upon us. Besides all this let 
26 us give thanks to the Lord our God, which trieth us, even as he did our fathers also. Remember 
all the things which he did to Abraham, and all the things in which he tried Isaac, and all the things 
which happened to Jacob in Mesopotamia of Syria, when he kept the sheep of Laban his mother’s 
27 brother. For he hath not tried usin the fire,as he did them, to search out their hearts, neither hath 
he taken vengeance on us; but the Lord doth scourge them that come near unto him, to admonish 
them. 
28 And Ozias said to her, All that thou hast spoken hast thou spoken with a good heart, and there 
29 is none that shall gainsay thy words. For this is not the first day wherein thy wisdom is manifested ; 
but from the beginning of thy days all the people have known thine understanding, because the 
30 disposition of thy heart is good. But the people were exceeding thirsty, and compelled us to do as 
31 we spake to them, and to bring an oath upon ourselves, which we will not break. And now pray 
thou for us, because thou art a godly woman, and the Lord shall send us rain to fill our cisterns, and 
32 we shall faint no more. And Judith said unto them, Hear me, and I will do a thing, which shall go 
33 down to all generations among the children of our race. Ye shall stand at the gate this night, and 
I will go forth with my maid: and, within the days after which ye said that ye would deliver the 


12. instead of God. inép rod beod. Ball renders ‘above God’, but the meaning is probably as in R.V. VL has 
pro Deo, ‘as God’, and similarly Syr. waar ; 

13. 58 VL Syr have kat vovy KUplov . «, Kal ovbels yvooerat. Probably é€erdtere is indicative ‘ye are trying’ (or 
tempting). Cf. Job xi. 7, and 1 Cor. ii. 11, 16, which is not a quotation, 

14. 58 VL Syr have ‘the depth . . . shall not be found’, and diadoyopous for Adyous. 

15. For .. . days, omitted by 58. 

Syr has ‘and to destroy our enemies before us’. ; : 

16. Cf. Num. xxiii. 19 (LXX), where StaprnOjvai (to be undecided) is used, as here by 19 23 4455 al. R.V. ‘turned 
by intreaty’ is duacrnOjvar, the common reading. aa : 

17. voice. 19 23 44 55 al. Sejoews, ‘ petition’, as in ix. 12. 

18. age. évrais yeveais jpav = INNIS, i.e, within living memory, which might be true of the time after the exile. 

18-20. This is the chief lesson of the book. 


20. we know ... #peis . . . ovk emeyvapevr, ‘we (emphatic) have never recognized any...’ 58 VL insert (0vd’) 
dmoarnaer TO Tarnptov Edeos adrod, ‘nec auferet salvationem e/ misericordiam suam a nobis eta. . x » 
21. all Judea shail sit... xaOjoerm. 19 23 44 64 al. kduOnoerat, others KAnOjoera. 58 VL Syr AnbOjcerar, 


Fritzsche conjectures xavOjcerat and Thilo mavOjcera. But probably ‘sit’ is right, and some word for ‘solitary’ has 
dropped out. Cf. 173 730”, Lam. i. 1. ees : ‘ 
of our blood is the reading of the MSS., but the expression is unusual, and seems to be due to a mistranslation. 
Fritzsche reads ordparos (without MS. authority) which is no better. The meaning is ‘he will punish us for its 
profanation ’. : ; i ; 
22. turn upon our heads, i.e. punish us for it, cf. Judges ix. 57 (Ball). 
23. to favour, as in the case of Jehoiachin, 2 Kings xxv. 27 ff. (Ball). Lee 
24. rest upon us. Note the importance of Bethulia, It was the key of the whole situation. 
27. scourge, cf. Heb. xii. 6. This verse 1s quoted by Clement of Alexandria, Strom. ii. 447. 
31. 58 VL Syr have ‘for us and God shall speedily hear us, because ’. 
godly, evoeBns ; 58 Syr GeoreBis (as in xi. 17), VL sancta. 
32. 58 VL Syr ‘a thing of wisdom ’. 
33. 58 VL Syr add ‘as I trust’ at the end. 
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34 city to our enemies, the Lord shall visit Israel by my hand. But ye shall not inquire of mine act : 
35 for I will not declare it unto you, till the things be finished that I do. And Ozias and the rulers 

said unto her, Go in peace, and the Lord God be before thee, to take vengeance on our enemies. 
36 And they returned from the tent, and went to their stations. 

1 But Judith fell upon her face, and put ashes upon her head, and uncovered the sackcloth where- 
with she was clothed; and the incense of that evening was now being offered at Jerusalem in the 
house of God, and Judith cried unto the Lord with a loud voice, and said, 

2 O Lord God of my father Simeon, into whose hand thou gavest a sword to take vengeance of the 
strangers, who loosened the girdle of a virgin to defile her, and uncovered the thigh to her shame, 

3 and profaned the womb to her reproach ; for thou saidst, It shall not be so; and they did so: 
wherefore thou gavest their rulers to be slain, and their bed, which was ashamed for her that was 
deceived, to be dyed in blood, and smotest the servants with their lords, and the lords upon their 

4 thrones; and gavest their wives for a prey, and their daughters to be captives, and all their spoils 
to be divided among thy dear children ; which were moved with zeal for thee, and abhorred the 
pollution of their blood, and called upon thee for aid: O God,.O my God, hear me also that am a 

5 widow. For thou wroughtest the things that were before those things, and those things, and such 
as ensued after; and thou didst devise the things which are now, and the things which are to come: 

6 and the things which thou didst devise came to pass ; yea, the things which thou didst determine 
stood before thee, and said, Lo, we are here: for all thy ways are prepared, and thy judgement is 

7 with foreknowledge. For, behold, the Assyrians are multiplied in their power ; they are exalted 
with horse and rider; they have gloried in the strength of their footmen ; they have trusted in 
shield and spear and bow and sling ; and they know not that thou art the Lord that breaketh the 

8 battles: the Lord is thy name. Dash thou down their strength in thy power, and bring down their 
force in thy wrath: for they have purposed to profane thy sanctuary, and to defile the tabernacle 

g where thy glorious name resteth, and to cast down with the sword the horn of thine altar. Look 
upon their pride, and send thy wrath upon their heads: give into my hand, which am a widow, the 

ro might that I have conceived. Smite by the deceit of my lips the servant with the prince, and the 
11 prince with his servant: break down their stateliness by the hand of a woman. For thy power 
standeth not in multitude, nor thy might in strong men: but thou art a God of the afflicted, thou 


36. 58 VL ‘returned and went down from the tent ’, which was on the roof of her house (viii. 5). 


IX. 1. uncovered, i.e. rent the mantle which she wore over it, so 58 VL Syr, or took off her mantle. 
2. Referring to Gen. xxxiv. 25. 
girdle, pirpay, is Grotius’s emendation for patpav (as all MSS.). But ‘to loose the girdle’ is not a Hebrew expression 
in this sense, and pitpa is used elsewhere in this book for head-dress, not girdle. dew Pytpay, if it is for DN nnb, 
is quite unsuitable here. The verse is evidently corrupt, as the second pyrpay shows (which 248 has changed to 


map@eviav). We should expect in Hebrew 754n3 nyy mp), Can NY have been misread NADY and translated pirpa? 
The result would be sufficiently unintelligible to lead to corrections in the Greek. 
It shall not be so, as LXX in Gene xxxiver7: 

3. bed ... blood. The text is difficult, and must be corrupt. B has # 78€caro riv dmdrny adrav drarybeicay, 
apparently meaning ‘ which was ashamed of their deceit (wherewith they had deceived)’. A and &* omit drdrny, and 
so R.V. Fritzsche omits amatnfeicav, 58 has edéEaro thy dyarnOeicav (and similarly VL Syr) which must be a 
conjectural emendation. For 70€oaro Fritzsche conjectures #dévaro, Ball ndnoato, 248 has npdetoaro, others noevoaro, 
&c. None of these is an improvement on the ordinary reading, and some are impossible. The parallelism requires 
the whole relative clause to be omitted. Read ‘thou gavest their rulers to slaughter and their bed to blood ’, 


with. eri = by and so the second emi perhaps = ‘ with their thrones ’, cf. verse 10. 
5. those things, and. éxeiva xai is very clumsy. N omits kai. A omits rd. Syr has ‘the middle things’. We 


should expect the Hebrew to be NY7NN) DYADP MWY, for which there may have been a variant ‘nxn aby) “pit “y 
giving rise to the existing Greek. The present things are mentioned in the next sentence. 
devise (1) is StevonOns, ‘intend’. 
devise (2) is evevornOns, NIwN, ‘thou hadst in mind’. Cf. Sir. xxxix. 30 and Midrash Ber. R. § 3, where creation is 
said to originate MAWNNS. 
6. judgement. A has ‘judgements’, 58 VL Syr ai xricets. 
7. breaketh ... name, from Exod. xv. 3 LXX, 
8. in thy power, rather ‘ by’, év =2as frequently. 
58 VL Syr have ‘dash down their strength, oh Eternal (aldwe), break their multitude by thy power, smite 


, 


(mdragov for xaragov) their force. . 2 & has ovvpagov, which may be the original r i Y pa 
tabernacle ... Cf. Deut. xii. 11 and Pai a s RPE ae Bam 
9. the might . . . i.e. strength to do what I have conceived. 
Jo. deceit. Vulg. read dydmns for ararns, as in ix, 3. ‘Lips of deceit’ is a Hebraism “pw ‘NY, cf. Ps. cxx. 2. 
With this clause cf. ix. 3. 3 
Stateliness, dydoreua, a form also found in xii. 8 in some MSS. A has aviotnua, 
by the hand ofa woman. She was thinking of Jael, cf. Judges ix. 54. 
II. might. 58 VL Syr have déats ‘ gift’, & deéed. 
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art a helper of the oppressed, an upholder of the weak, a protector of the forlorn, a saviour of them 
12 that are without hope. Yea, yea, God of my father, and God of the inheritance of Israel, Lord of 
the heavens and of the earth, Creator of the waters, King of every creature, hear thou my prayer: 
13 and make my speech and deceit to be their wound and stripe, who have purposed hard things against 
thy covenant, and thy hallowed house, and the top of Sion, and the house of the possession of thy 
14 children. And make every nation and tribe of thine to know that thou art God, the God of all 
power and might, and that there is none other that protecteth the race of Israel but thou. 

10: And it came to pass, when she had ceased to cry unto the God of Israel, and had made an end of 
2 all these words, that she rose up where she had fallen down, and called her maid, and went down 
3 into the house, in the which she was wont to abide on the sabbath days and on her feast days, and 

pulled off the sackcloth which she had put on, and put off the garments of her widowhood, and 
washed her body all over with water, and anointed herself with rich ointment, and braided the hair 
of her head, and put a tire upon it, and put on her garments of gladness, wherewith she was wont 
4 to be clad in the days of the life of Manasses her husband. And she took sandals for her feet, and 
put her chains about her, and her bracelets, and her rings, and her earrings, and all her ornaments, 
5 and decked herself bravely, to beguile the eyes of all men that should see her. And she gave her 
maid a leathern bottle of wine, and a cruse of oil, and filled a bag with parched corn and lumps of 
figs and fine bread; and she packed all her vessels together, and laid them upon her. 
6 And they went forth to the gate of the city of Bethulia, and found standing thereby Ozias, and 
7 the elders of the city, Chabris and Charmis. But when they saw her, that her countenance was 
altered, and her apparel was changed, they wondered at her beauty very exceedingly, and said unto 
8 her, The God of our fathers give thee favour, and accomplish thy purposes to the glory of the 
9 children of Israel, and to the exaltation of Jerusalem. And she worshipped God, and said unto 
them, Command that they open unto me the gate of the city, and I will go forth to accomplish the 
10 things whereof ye spake with me. And they commanded the young men to open unto her, as she 
had spoken: and they did so. 
And Judith went out, she, and her handmaid with her; and the men of the city looked after her, 
until she was gone down the mountain, until she had passed the valley, and they could see her no 
11, 12 more. And they went straight onward in the valley: and the watch of the Assyrians met her; and 
they took her,and asked her, Of what people art thou? and whence comest thou? and whither goest 
thou? And she said, 1 am a daughter of the Hebrews, and I flee away from their presence ; because 
13 they are about to be given you to be consumed: and I am coming into the presence of Holofernes 
the chief captain of your host, to declare words of truth ; and I will shew before him a way, whereby 
he shall go, and win all the hill country, and there shall not be lacking of his men one person, nor 


oppressed, é\arréver, is right (not as R.V. margin) = those who are inferior to others, i.e. overcome by them. 
58 VL Syr have ‘saviour of the forlorn’, omitting oxemaorijs dmnAmopevor. 


12. of every creature, mdons kriceas cou = JNA b> «all (thy) creation’, a common expression in late Hebrew. 
13. against thy covenant. Ball cft. Dan. xi. 28, and suggests that this is an indication of Maccabean times, but 
the indication is too slight to be pressed. 
top, i.e. mount, unusual with Sion. : Ci 
14. every nation... of thine, X B emi way 76 eOvos cov, A emi mavros Ovovs gov. 58 ‘every nation of every tribe to 
know thee’. VL also omits cov. The meaning is (as Syr) ‘ make thy whole nation (Israel) and every (foreign) tribe 
to know ’, not as R.V. 


X. Ball rightly points out that x. 1-xi. 5 is modelled on the Greek Esther v. 1-15. 
2. maid, aSpay, as in viii. 10 and in the parallel passage in Esther. : 
house, She lived usually in a tent on the roof, but went down into the house for festivals. “a. 
3. braided, diraée, properly ‘arranged’. Syr ‘anointed’. WL (cod. Corb.) and Vulg. discréminavit, “she parted 
it? N diéave. 19 108 dveEqvaro = VL fpectinavit, ‘she combed it out.’ 
tire is pirpa, cf. above on ix, 2. | 
4. sandals would not have been worn during her mourning. 
chains, xd/devas, following sandals, are probably ‘anklets’, as VL. : 
decked herself. Vulg. adds that her beauty was miraculously increased because of her virtuous object. 
to beguile, cis anatnow. AB amdyrnow, to meet. 
5. lumps of figs, maddOns,_ ® om. Syr has plural. 
After bread 19 108 add ‘cheese’, and so 58 VL Syr. 
It is in accordance with Judith’s pious observance of the Law that she should make these careful preparations to 
ensure having clean (fosher) food while ee from home. The vessels were for such cooking as might be necessary. 
i would be or might be unclean. 
we serine favour, dn A cis xdpuv, A Hebrew expression = make thee to be favoured. 58 VL Syr have dan 
esro. Tpetiinlie was on a mountain and was approached by a valley. The outposts (xpovdaki)) of the enemy were at 
d of the valley. 
us re Gonecny used to distinguish them from foreigners, to whom she was speaking. 
13. lacking, duapovice, a late Greek use of the word. In 1 Sam. xxx. 19 it renders 71). The end of the verse 
would be strange, even in Hebrew. It means ‘no one shall be taken prisoner or killed’. 
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14 one life. Now when the men heard her words, and considered her countenance, the beauty thereof 
15 was exceeding marvellous in their eyes, and they said unto her, Thou hast saved thy life, in that 
thou hast hasted to come down to the presence of our lord: and now come to his tent, and some of 
16 us shall conduct thee, until they shall deliver thee into his hands. But when thou standest before 
him, be not afraid in thine heart, but declare unto him according to thy words ; and he shall entreat 
17 thee well. And they chose out of them a hundred men, and appointed them to accompany her and 
her maid ; and they brought them to the tent of Holofernes. i 
18 And there was a concourse throughout all the camp, for her coming was noised among the tents ; 
and they came and compassed her about, as she stood without the tent of Holofernes, until they told 
19 him of her. And they marvelled at her beauty, and marvelled at the children of Israel because of 
her, and each one said to his neighbour, Who shall despise this people, that have among them such 
women? for it is not good that one man of them be left, seeing that, if they are let go, they shall be 
20 able to deceive the whole earth. And they that lay near Holofernes, and all his servants, went forth 
2t and brought her into the tent. And Holofernes was resting upon his bed under the canopy, which 
22 was woven with purple and gold and emeralds and precious stones. And they told him of her; and 
23 he came forth into the space before his tent, with silver lamps going before him. But when Judith 
was come before him and his servants, they all marvelled at the beauty of her countenance; and 
she fell down upon her face, and did reverence unto him: and his servants raised her up. 
11: And Holofernes said unto her, Woman, be of good comfort, fear not in thy heart: for I never 
2 hurt any that hath chosen to serve Nebuchadnezzar, the king of all the earth. And now, if thy 
people that dwelleth in the hill country had not set light by me, I would not have lifted up my spear 
3 against them: but they have done these things to themselves. And now tell me wherefore thou 
didst flee from them, and camest unto us: for thou art come to save thyself; be of good comfort, 
4 thou shalt live this night, and hereafter: for there is none that shall wrong thee, but all shall entreat 
5 thee well, as is done unto the servants of king Nebuchadnezzar my lord. And Judith said unto him, 
Receive the words of thy servant, and let thy handmaid speak in thy presence, and I will declare 
6 no lie unto my lord this night. And if thou shalt follow the words of thy handmaid, God shall bring 
7 the thing to pass perfectly with thee ; and my lord shall not fail of his purposes. As Nebuchadnezzar 
king of all the earth liveth, and as his power liveth, who hath sent thee for the preservation of every 
living thing, not only do men serve him by thee, but also the beasts of the field and the cattle and 
the birds of the heaven shall live through thy strength, in the time of Nebuchadnezzar and of ali his 
8 house. For we have heard of thy wisdom and the subtil devices of thy soul, and it hath been 
reported in all the earth, that thou only art brave in all the kingdom, and mighty in knowledge, and 
9 wonderful in feats of war. And now as concerning the matter, which Achior did speak in thy 
council, we have heard his words: for the men of Bethulia saved him, and he declared unto them 
to all that he had spoken before thee. Wherefore, O lord and master, neglect not his word; but lay 
it up in thy heart, for it is true: for our race shall not be punished, neither shall the sword prevail 


14. The two halves of the verse are connected by kai, Perhaps the Hebrew original should be translated ‘and noted 


her countenance, that (07 for) it was very wonderful in beauty to look at (omy), then they said... 

16. when, properly ‘if’, i.e. if you are fortunate enough to be admitted. 

17. appointed them to accompany, mapé¢evéay, lit. ‘ they yoked (them) alongside’. 
ests pe ‘until they had told him’, i.e. she stood outside while some one went jn and told him. The whole account 
is very vivid. 

19. because of her, dz’ atrijs, properly ‘(judging) from her’. 58 VL Syr “they wondered at her beauty and 
received her words because they were very good, and marvelled .. 7 

deceive, xaracopicacOu, i.e. beguile with the beauty of their women. 

20. that lay near. 58 mapedpevorres, ‘that were in attendance,’ and so VL Syr. 

21. under (prop. ‘in’) the canopy, which probably means the mosquito net. 

22. 58 VL Syr ‘very many silver lamps going before him, and they brought her in to him’, 

23. was come. 58 VL Syr ‘stood’ more probably represents the Hebrew. 


XI. 4. The construction is awkward. Lit. ‘there is none who shall harm thee but shall entreat. . .’ i.e. we (or all) 
will entreat. 19 44 al. VL Syr romeo. 

6. Ball suggests that the phrase ‘God shall bring the thing to pass’ is intentionally ambiguous, but the concluding 
words are against this. On the morality of Judith’s device see Introduction. 

7. Not very clear. At the end B has ¢oovrat NaB. kat mdvra tov otkoy adrot, which will not translate. The other 
MSS. have eri N. cal révra ..., of which the meaning is not evident. R.V. follows Fritzsche’s emendation mavrés, &C. 
which may be the sense but has no MS. authority. WL has ‘per virtutem tuam sciet N. et omnis domus eius’. Syr 
‘shall know (acknowledge) N. through thy strength’. Cf. Jer. xxvii. 6. 

8. brave, a@yaéés, rather ‘a good general’. He was dpxtotpdrnyos, li. 4. 

feats, orparevpac, perhaps ‘ campaigns’. 

9. aS... matter, Adyos is a nominativus pendens. 58 VL Syr ‘and now, my lord, the word which A. spake’ 
(ov ehddnoe éyov A.). At the end 19 108 add “and all thy words’. 58 omits ‘before thee’, and ‘lord and master’ in 
verse Io. 
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11 against them, except they sin against their God. And now, that my lord be not defeated and 
frustrate of his purpose, and that death may fall upon them, their sin hath overtaken them, where- 
12 with they shall provoke their God to anger, whensoever they shall do wickedness. Since their 
victuals failed them, and all their water was scant, they took counsel to lay hands upon their cattle, 
and determined to consume all those things, which God charged them by his laws that they should 
13 not eat: and they are resolved to spend the firstfruits of the corn, and the tenths of the wine and 
the oil, which they had sanctified, and reserved for the priests that stand before the face of our God 
in Jerusalem ; the which things it is not fitting for any of the people so much as to touch with their 
nut hands. And they have sent some to Jerusalem, because they also that dwell there have done this 
15 thing, to bring them a licence from the senate. And it shall be, when one shall bring them word, 
16 and they shall do it, they shall be given thee to be destroyed the same day. Wherefore I thy 
servant, knowing all this, fled away from their presence ; and God sent me to work things with thee, 
17 whereat all the earth shall be astonished, even as many as shall hear it. For thy servant is religious, 
and serveth the God of heaven day and night: and now, my lord, I will abide with thee, and thy 
servant will go forth by night into the valley, and I will pray unto God, and he shall tell me when 
18 they have committed their sins: and I will come and shew it also unto thee; and thou shalt go forth 
19 with ali thy host, and there shall be none of them that shall resist thee. And I will lead thee 
through the midst of Judea, until thou comest over against Jerusalem ; and I will set thy seat in 
the midst thereof; and thou shalt drive them as sheep that have no shepherd, and a dog shall not 
so much as open his mouth before thee: for these things were told me according to my fore- 
knowledge, and were declared unto me, and I was sent to tell thee. 
20 And her words were pleasing in the sight of Holofernes and of all his servants; and they 
21 marvelled at her wisdom, and said, There is not such a woman from one end of the earth to the 
22 other, for beauty of face, and wisdom of words. And Holofernes said unto her, God did well to 
send thee before the people, that might should be in our hands, and destruction among them that 
23 lightly regarded my lord. And now thou art beautiful in thy countenance, and witty in thy words: 
for if thou shalt do as thou hast spoken, thy God shall be my God, and thou shalt dwell in the house 
of king Nebuchadnezzar, and shalt be renowned through the whole earth. 
12: And he commanded to bring her in where his silver vessels were set, and bade that they should 
2 prepare for her of his own meats, and that she should drink of his own wine. And Judith said, I 
will not eat thereof, lest there be an occasion of stumbling: but provision shall be made for me of 
3 the things that are come with me. And Holofernes said unto her, But if the things that be with 
thee should fail, whence shall we be able to give thee the like? for there is none of thy race with us. 
4 And Judith said unto him, As thy soul liveth, my lord, thy servant shall not spend those things that 
s be with me, until the Lord work by my hand the things that he hath determined. And the servants 


11. Translate ...‘ purpose, death shall fall upon them, and (= for) their sin, wherewith they will provoke their God, 
has (already) got a hold on them, whensoever they may (actually) commit folly’ (58 VL Syr * commit it’). There are 
many small variants, but this (Swete’s text) seems to give a suitable sense. They were already in the power of their 
sin by intending to commit it (see verse 12), although she does not know when the actual commission will occur. 

13. which... it is not fitting for any of the people (but only for the priests) ... to touch (much less to eat). The 
author feels so strongly on the point that he makes his heroine select this as her proof of wickedness even when speak- 
ing to an unbeliever. 

14. have done, éroincay, i.e. did it on some former occasion. 

to bring is Fritzsche’s peraxopicoyras. The ordinary reading perotkioayras gives no sense, 
Note their dependence on the Sanhedrin. 

17. religious, dcooeBys, rather ‘ god-fearing ’ (cf. Gen. xlii. 18), as the reason for her receiving a divine communication. 

18. Properly ‘there is none of them that shall...’ 

19. adog... Cf. Exod. xi. 7. Here literally ‘growl with his tongue ’, according to my foreknowledge, cata 
mpdyveaty (uov om. 19 108), probably means ‘by way of revelation’ (Ball). 

20. 58 VL Syr ‘at her beauty and wisdom’. 

21. for beauty of face. ¢v (kadt@ mpoowm@) is again the Heb. “2. 

22. that might should be . . ., rod yevnOnvar..., rather ‘send thee to be made a strength to us and a destruction 


to them’ (21 nb wena nvnd). 
23. beautiful, doreia, ‘pretty.’ mae r 
witty, i.e. wise, dya6y, ‘acceptable.’ The text may be right considering what follows, but it 1s tempting to 
suggest that after ‘beautiful of countenance’ (AN ND’) the Hebrew had INN NID) ‘and goodly in form’ (cf. 
Esther ii. 7) which was misread WONN 310) ‘and thou speakest well’. 19 108 have ‘if thy God do as thou sayest’, 
which would then be original and have been altered to agree with dya@) év tois Abyos gov. It is her beauty which 
should entitle her (as Esther) to dwell in the house of the king, not her intellectual qualities or her services to Assyria. 
XII. 1. prepare, caracrpéca, should no doubt mean ‘spread a couch’, &c., but here it must be ‘set on the table’. 


Then ive is simply epexegetical (ninw) ‘set before her of his own viands and of his wine to drink’, 
2. As before, stress is laid on the duty of using only clean food. 
4. B omits ‘the Lord’ wrongly. 
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of Holofernes brought her into the tent, and she slept till midnight, and she rose up toward the 
6 morning watch, and sent to Holofernes, saying, Let my lord now command that they suffer thy 
7 servant to go forth unto prayer. And Holofernes commanded his guards that they should not stay 
her: and she abode in the camp three days, and went out every night into the valley of Bethulia, 
8 and washed herself at the fountain of water in the camp. And when she came up, she besought 
g the Lord God of Israel to direct her way to the raising up of the children of his people. And she 
came in clean, and remained in the tent, until she took her meat toward evening. 
ro And it came to pass on the fourth day, Holofernes made a feast to his own servants only, and 
tr called none of the officers to the banquet. And he said to Bagoas the eunuch, who had charge over 
all that he had, Go now, and persuade this Hebrew woman which is with thee, that she come unto 
12 us, and eat and drink with us. For, lo, it is a shame for our person, if we shall let such a woman 
13 go, not having had her company ; for if we draw her not unto us, she shall laugh us to scorn. And 
Bagoas went from the presence of Holofernes, and came in to her, and said, Let not this fair damsel 
fear to come to my lord, and to be honoured in his presence, and to drink wine and be merry with 
us, and to be made this day as one of the daughters of the children of Asshur, which wait in the 
14 house of Nebuchadnezzar. And Judith said unto him, And who am I, that I should gainsay my 
lord? for whatsoever shall be pleasing in his eyes I will do speedily, and this shall be my joy unto 
15 the day of my death. And she arose, and decked herself with her apparel and all her woman’s 
attire; and her servant went and laid fleeces on the ground for her over against Holofernes, which 
16 she had received of Bagoas for her daily use, that she might sit and eat upon them. And Judith 
came in and sat down, and Holofernes’ heart was ravished with her, and his soul was moved, and 
he desired exceedingly her company: and he was watching for a time to deceive her, from the day 
18 that he had seen her. And Holofernes said unto her, Drink now, and be merry with us. And 
Judith said, I will drink now, my lord, because my life is magnified in me this day more than all the 
19 days since I was born. And she took and ate and drank before him what her servant had prepared. 
20 And Holofernes took great delight in her, and drank exceeding much wine, more than he had drunk 
at any time in one day since he was born. 
1 But when the evening was come, his servants made haste to depart, and Bagoas shut the tent 
without, and dismissed them that waited from the presence of his lord ; and they went away to their 
2 beds: for they were all weary, because the feast had been long. But Judith was left alone in the 
3 tent, and Holofernes lying along upon his bed: for he was overflown with wine. And Judith had 
said to her servant that she should stand without her bedchamber, and wait for her coming forth, as 
she did daily : for she said she would go forth to her prayer; and she spake to Bagoas according to 
4 the same words. And all went away from her presence, and none was left in the bedchamber, neither 
small nor great. And Judith, standing by his bed, said in her heart, O Lord God of all power, look 


7. Properly ‘she used to go out (of her tent, cf. verse 9) by night . . . and bathe in the camp at the spring’. This 
is awkward, but Movers’ suggestion (quoted by Ball) that the Hebrew was 9790, which was misread 97193, is impos- 
sible. 58 VL Syr omit ‘in the camp’. It may be due to dittography from the line above. If it stands, it must mean 
that she was not allowed outside the limits of the camp, but went out of her tent and did her (merely ceremonial) 
washing (ndya) at the spring, which was within the camp (cf. vii. 3). 


8. came up, i.e. from the water, nby, as e.g. in Mishna Yoma vii. 3. 
direct, xarevOdvar, to make it straight by removing the difficulties, cf. 777 Wen Ps. val9; 
10. feast, rérov = NNW. ; 
called .. . banquet, eis rjv ypijow (al. khjow) oddéva roy mpos Tais xXpetas is difficult. xpjow may be ‘the enjoy- 
ment of it’, «Ajow (which is well supported), ‘invited to the invitation,’ is no better. ray mpos rats ypelars are the 
officers on duty. He only invited his personal friends. 
11. Bagoas, a Persian name, "!!3, Ezra ii. 2, spelt ‘7122 in the Elephantine papyri of 407 B.c. It is derived from 
O. Pers. Baga = god, as if Theodorus, &c. He was in charge of Judith. 
15. Sit, karaxAwouerny, prop. ‘recline’ (and so dvémecey in ver. 16), according to the later practice. The earlier 
custom was to sit, cf. 1 Sam. xx. 24 with Amos vi. 4 (Ball). 
16. was watching, ¢rjpec, a proper use of the imperfect: ‘he had been waiting for an opportunity to seduce her.’ 
19. Again it is carefully noted that she ate only clean food. 
20. delight, nippdv6n an’ airijs, ‘was merry because of her,’ 


_ XIII. 1. dismissed, drék\ewrev, prop. ‘shut out’ those who had been in attendance on his lord, 13}7N yb Dyn, 
lit. €vy tpooame rod Kupiov avrov, which has been corrupted in the Greek to é« mpooamov. 
2. lying along, mporenraxds, fallen forward. 
overflown, lit. the wine was poured all over him. 
3. had said, i.e. before starting out. Spake, i.e. had spoken. 
4. And (= ‘so’) all went: resuming what was said in verse I. 
from her presence. The common reading is éx mpoodmov, as if = éxmoday, ‘out of the way.” A adds atrijs, others 
avrod, &c. The Hebrew would naturally be pb referring back to verse 1. 
bed. 58 VL Syr kedadyy. 
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5 in this hour upon the works of my hands for the exaltation of Jerusalem. For now i i 
help thine inheritance, and to do the thing that I have cea to the destruction ip ie feiss 
6 which are risen up against us. sAnd she came to the rail of the bed, which was at Holofernes’ head 
7 and took down his scimitar from thence; and she drew near unto the bed, and took hold of the hait 
8 of his head, and said, Strengthen me, © Lord God of Israel, this day. And she smote twice upon 
g his neck with all her might, and took away his head from him, and tumbled his body down from the 

bed, and took down the canopy from the pillars; and after a little while she went forth, and gave 
to Holofernes’ head to her maid; and she put it in her bag of victuals: and they twain went forth 

together unto prayer, according to their custom: and they passed through the camp, and compassed 
that valley, and went up to the mountain of Bethulia, and came to the gates thereof. 

And Judith said afar off to the watchmen at the gates, Open, open now the gate: God is with us, 
even our God, to shew his power yet in Israel, and his might against the enemy, as he hath done 
12 even this day. And it came to pass, when the men of her city heard her voice, they made haste to 

13 go down to the gate of their city, and they called together the elders of the city. And they ran all 
together, both small and great, for it was strange unto them that she was come: and they opened 
14 the gate, and received them, making a fire to give light, and compassed them round about. And 
she said to them with a loud voice, Praise God, praise him: praise God, who hath not taken away 
15 his mercy from the house of Israel, but hath destroyed our enemies by my hand this night. And 
she took forth the head out of the bag, and shewed it, and said unto them, Behold, the head of 
Holofernes, the chief captain of the host of Asshur, and behold, the canopy, wherein he did lie in his 
16 drunkenness; and the Lord smote him by the hand of a woman. And as the Lord liveth, who 
preserved me in my way that I went, my countenance deceived him to his destruction, and he did 
17 not commit sin with me, to defile and shame me. And all the people were exceedingly amazed, 
and bowed themselves, and worshipped God, and said with one accord, Blessed art thou, O our God, 
18 which hast this day brought to nought the enemies of thy people. And Ozias said unto her, Blessed 
art thou, daughter, in the sight of the Most High God, above all the women upon the earth; and 
blessed is the Lord God, who created the heavens and the earth, who directed thee to the smiting 
19 of the head of the prince of our enemies. For thy hope shall not depart from the heart of men that 
20 remember the strength of God for ever. And God turn these things to thee for a perpetual praise, 
to visit thee with good things, because thou didst not spare thy life by reason of the affliction of our 
buh Asem avenge our fall, walking a straight way before our God. And all the people said, So 
ents sonpent: 
14: And Judith said unto them, Hear me now, my brethren, and take this head, and hang it upon the 
2 battlement of your wall. And it shall be, so soon as the morning shall appear, and the sun shall 
come forth upon the earth, ye shall take up every one his weapons of war, and go forth every valiant 
man of you out of the city, and ye shall set a captain over them, as though ye would go down to the 


DE 


5. now is the time, sc. which thou didst appoint. ‘ 
destruction, @patpya (B), rpavpa (58), Opadopa (A), Apatow (19, 44). The last would best express the Hebrew 
wep “av, 


6. rail, kavey, a bar at the head of the bed. 

scimitar, dxvdxns, a Persian sword. 

g. took down (oy off) the canopy, cf. x. 21. She took it away as a trophy, verse 15. 

Io. unto prayer, omitted by B. ‘As if to prayer,’ 58 VL Syr. It would be past midnight, ‘toward the morning 
watch’ (xii. 5). This time they went out of the camp. Compassed, éxikNooar, perhaps means ‘took a circuitous route’ 
along the side of the valley, so as not to be seen. Went up .. ., rather ‘went up the mountain to B.’ (which was on 
the top). For 76 dpos 8* has mpds. 

11. now, 67 (one of the few particles used in the book) = NJ. 

12. her city. S44 106 58 VL Syr omit atrijs, rightly. 

13. strange, rapddv€oy, i.e. unexpected. 

14. destroyed, ¢6pavec, ‘broke,’ the same stem as in verse 5. 

16. deceived, jmrdrncev, ‘ beguiled.’ 


17. Blessed... wnoN IN MN 33, the usual formula in later Hebrew. 
18. A reminiscence of Gen. xiv. 19, 20, LXX. : ; 
directed thee to the smiting of the head... is a strange expression. 58 alters it to ‘ directed thee to the 


head’. The Hebrew must have been 1728 UNO mind, ‘ directed or inspired thee to smite the head (i.e. chief) of 
our enemies.’ The incident of the head has caused WN" to be translated twice. 

19. thy hope. 58 VL Syr have ‘the praise of thee’. Hope, &c., may mean ‘thy trust in God shall always be 
remembered when men recall (or talk of) the mighty works of God’. 

20. avenge, émeéj\Ges, ‘you went to meet (and avert) our fall.’ 


XIV. 1. The account of Achior (vv. 5-10) precedes this in the Vulgate, certainly a better arrangement. 
2. a captain over them, apparently over those who go out, but the change of person Is strange. 
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3 plain toward the watch of the children of Asshur ; and ye shall not go down. And these shall take 
up their panoplies, and shall go into their camp, and rouse up the captains of the host of Asshur, and 
they shall run together to the tent of Holofernes, and they shall not find him: and fear shall fall upon 

4 them, and they shall flee before your face. And ye, and all that inhabit every coast of Israel, shall 

5 pursue them, and overthrow them as they go. But before ye do these things, call me Achior the 
Ammonite, that he may see and know him that despised the house of Israel, and that sent him to us, 
as it were to death. 

6 And they called Achior out of the house of Ozias; but when he came, and saw the head of 
Holofernes in a man’s hand in the assembly of the people, he fell upon his face, and his spirit failed. 

7 But when they had recovered him, he fell at Judith’s feet, and did reverence unto her, and said, 
Blessed art thou in every tent of Judah, and in every nation, which hearing thy name shall be 

8 troubled. And now tell me all the things that thou hast done in these days. And Judith declared 
unto him in the midst of the people all the things that she had done, from the day that she went forth 

9 until the time that she spake unto them. But when she left off speaking, the people shouted with 

to a loud voice, and made a joyful noise in their city. But when Achior saw all the things that the 
God of Israel had done, he believed in God exceedingly, and circumcised the flesh of his foreskin, 
and was joined unto the house of Israel, unto this day. 
11 But as soon as the morning arose, they hanged the head of Holofernes upon the wall, and every 
12 man took up his weapons, and they went forth by bands unto the ascents of the mountain. But 
when the children of Asshur saw them, they sent hither and thither to their leaders; but they went 
13 to their captains and tribunes, and to every one of their rulers. And they came to Holofernes’ tent, 
and said to him that was over all that he had, Waken now our lord: for the slaves have been bold 
14 to come down against us to battle, that they may be utterly destroyed. And Bagoas went in, and 
15 knocked at the outer door of the tent ; for he supposed that he was sleeping with Judith. But when 
none hearkened to him, he opened it, and went into the bedchamber, and found him cast upon the 
16 threshold dead, and his head had been taken from him. And he cried with a loud voice, with 
17 weeping and groaning and a mighty cry, and rent his garments. And he entered into the tent where 
18 Judith lodged: and he found her not, and he leaped out to the people, and cried aloud, The slaves 
have dealt treacherously: one woman of the Hebrews hath brought shame upon the house of king 
19 Nebuchadnezzar ; for, behold, Holofernes /ieth upon the ground, and his head is not on him. But 
when the rulers of the host of Asshur heard the words, they rent their coats, and their soul was 
15 troubled exceedingly, and there was a cry and an exceeding great noise in the midst of the camp. 

1 And when they that were in the tents heard, they were amazed at the thing that was come to 

? pass. And trembling and fear fell upon them, and no man durst abide any more in the sight of his 
neighbour, but rushing out with one accord, they fled into every way of the plain and of the hill 

3 country. And they that had encamped in the hill country round about Bethulia fled away. And 

4 then the children of Israel, every one that was a warrior among them, rushed out upon them. And 


3. these, i.e. the Assyrian outposts. 
panoplies, mavorXias. ‘Arms’ would be less pedantic. Outposts when not expecting an attack would lay down 
some of their equipment. They would take this up again and so become ravémdu before going into camp. 
4. as they go. Rather ‘leave them lying in the paths by which they flee’. 
5. Looks as if it had been put in to introduce an episode which had somehow got misplaced; see on verse 1. 
7: Tecovered, dvédaBov airdv (NX B) = ‘had lifted him up’. dvéAaBev abréy (A, &c.) = ‘he had recovered himself’. 
tent. A reminiscence of Judges vi. 24? 
troubled, i.e. alarmed at such things being possible. 
9. made a joyful noise, Swxav (58, &c., -xev NA B) poviv ebppootyns (A 58 VL, -vov® B) = nNDw by wn" (Ball). 
10. God of Israel. 58 VL Syr ‘ God had done for Israel’. 
exceedingly, opddpa. The author’s favourite word is not very suitable here. It must mean ‘with all his heart’. 
unto this day is really meaningless. The Vulgate applies it to his descendants. 
Achior became a proselyte at once. The author overlooks the law of Deut. XXII. 3. 
12. leaders, i.e. subordinate officers, and they (the subordinates) went to their superiors, who eventually came to 
Holofernes’ tent. 
tribunes, yA:dpxous, ‘captains of thousands’. Rulers, mdvra tipyovra, should be ‘ commanders’. 
13. to him. 58 VL Syr ‘to Bagoas’. 
the slaves, Dyn, for which Movers suggests (‘ plausibly,’ Ball) Oo 3yn, ‘the Hebrews’ (cf. VL), but this is 
unnecessary, cf. verse 18. Ball seems to prefer D'35yn, ‘the mice,’ as Vulg. 
14. door is necessary after ‘knock’, but aéAatay is prop. ‘ curtain’ (cf. verse 15). 19 108 expérnoe TH XEupt ev rH 
av\aia, and similarly Vulg. ‘stetit ante cortinam et plausum fecit manibus suis’. 
15. opened, dvacreidas, ‘drew aside the curtain.’ 
threshold, émi rijs yehwvidos, more probably the step at the side of the bed (Ball). 
18. dealt treacherously, #0érncar, alluding primarily to Judith’s promises. The verb ought to have an object. 


XV. 3. These were the Edomites and Ammonites, cf. vii. 18 (Ball). 
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Ozias sent to Betomasthaim, and Bebai, and Chobai, and Chola, and to every coast of Israel, such as 
should tell concerning the things that had been accomplished, and that all should rush forth upon 
5 their enemies to destroy them. But when the children of Israel heard, they all fell upon them with 
one accord, and smote them unto Chobai: yea, and in like manner also they of Jerusalem and of all 
the hill country came (for men had told them what things were come to pass in the camp of their 
enemies), and they that were in Gilead and in Galilee fell upon their flank with a great slaughter, 
6 until they were past Damascus and the borders thereof. But the residue, that dwelt at Bethulia, fell 
7 upon the camp of Asshur, and spoiled them, and were enriched exceedingly. But the children of 
Israel returned from the slaughter, and gat possession of that which remained; and the villages and 
the cities, that were in the hill country and in the plain country, took many spoils: for there was an 
exceeding great store. 
8 And Joakim the high priest, and the senate of the children of Israel that dwelt in Jerusalem, came 
to behold the good things which the Lord had shewed to Israel, and to see Judith, and to salute her. 
9 But when they came unto her, they all blessed her with one accord, and said unto her, Thou art the 
exaltation of Jerusalem, thou art the great glory of Israel, thou art the great rejoicing of our race: 
ro thou hast done all these things by thy hand: thou hast done with Israel the things that are good, 
and God is pleased therewith: blessed be thou with the Almighty Lord for evermore. And all the 
11 people said, So be it. And the people spoiled the camp for the space of thirty days: and they gave 
unto Judith Holofernes’ tent, and all his silver cups, and his beds, and his vessels, and all his 
furniture: and she took them, and placed them on her mule, and made ready her wagons, and 
heaped them thereon. 
12 And all the women of Israel ran together to see her; and they blessed her, and made a dance 
among them for her; and she took branches in her hand, and gave to the women that were with 
13 her. And they made themselves garlands of olive, she and they that were with her, and she went 
before all the people in the dance, leading all the women: and all the men of Israel followed in their 
16 1 armour with garlands, and with songs in their mouths. And Judith began to sing this thanksgiving 
2 in all Israel, and all the people sang with loud voices this song of praise. And Judith said, 
Begin unto my God with timbrels, 
Sing unto my Lord with cymbals: 
Tune unto him psalm and praise: 
Exalt him, and call upon his name. 
3 For the Lord is the God that breaketh the battles: 
For in his armies in the midst of the people 
He delivered me out of the hand of them that persecuted me. 
4  Asshur came out of the mountains from the north, 
He came with ten thousands of his host, 
The multitude whereof stopped the torrents, 
And their horsemen covered the hills. 


4. Betomesthaim, see iv.6. Bebai only in A. For Chobai %* has Choba, cf. iv. 4. For Chola A has Kola, 8* 
Abelmaim, 8° Keila. The sites are unknown. > 
5. past Damascus. This was the way they had come, cf. ii. 27. 
6. dwelt, carotxodyres = D'AW1, ‘ remained (behind).’ 
7. Cities, ai médeus, N A; émavAers, ‘ farmsteads,’ B. pies , 
g. they came. 58 VL Syr 19 108 ‘when she went out to meet them’, a correction in the interest of the high 
priest’s dignity. 
rejoicing, xavynua, ‘the boast.’ 
12. for her, i.e. ‘in her honour’. 
branches, @ipoous, a strange word to choose. It properly means the wands of the Bacchants. In the LXX only 
here and in 2 Macc. x. 7. ; re tis 
13. Lit. ‘they crowned themselves with olive’, a Greek, not a Jewish, custom, indicating a late date for the book 
(Ball). 


XVI. 1. sang with loud voices, imepepaver, so N AB. The common reading is imePoye, ‘(J. began and) they 
were singing in answer.’ 
2. Begin, eEdpyere = 12) in Ps. cxlvii. 7. y : Ma 
and praise, kai aivoy. A has xawvdv, ‘new’ (cf. xvi: 13), as in Ps. xxxiil. 3, &c. 
3. breaketh the battles, cf. Exod. xv. 3 LXX, as above, 1x. 7. Bene os F : 
The rest of the verse is corrupt. in his armies, eis tas mapepBodds adrod is properly ‘into his camps’. For 


eécitaro, S has eéeAeioer Oa, &c. ; for é« xerpds N* has éws xe1pds. Perhaps the Hebrew was O¥N Jina inina by, ‘God, 


when he encamped among . . .,’ which was misread as pmb, els mapepBodds adrov, 
4. from the north. They came by way of Damascus. 
stopped, i.e. blocked up. 
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THE ‘BOOK OF JUDITH tay 5-12 


He said that he would burn up my borders, 

And kill my young men with the sword, 

And throw my sucking children to the ground, 

And give mine infants for a prey, 

And make my virgins a spoil. 

The Almighty Lord brought them to nought by the hand of a woman. 
For their mighty one did not fall by young men, 
Neither did sons of the Titans smite him, 

Nor did high giants set upon him: 

But Judith the daughter of Merari made him weak with the beauty of her countenance. 
For she put off the apparel of her widowhood 

For the exaltation of those that were distressed in Israel, 
She anointed her face with ointment, 

And bound her hair in a tire, 

And took a linen garment to deceive him. 

Her sandal ravished his eye, 

And her beauty took his soul prisoner : 

The scimitar passed through his neck. 

The Persians quaked at her daring, 

And the Medes were daunted at her boldness. 

Then my lowly ones shouted aloud, 

And my weak ones were terrified and crouched for fear: 
They lifted up their voice, and they were turned to flight. 
The sons of damsels pierced them through, 

And wounded them as runagates’ children ; 

They perished by the battle of my Lord. 

I will sing unto my God a new song: 

O Lord, thou art great and glorious, 

Marvellous in strength, invincible. 

Let all thy creation serve thee: 

For thou spakest, and they were made, 

Thou didst send forth thy spirit, and it builded them, 
And there is none that shall resist thy voice. 


6. brought them to nought, 76rycev as in xiv. 18, but here with a personal object. 5819 108 add xaryjoxuvev 
QUTOUS :— 
‘The Lord Almighty set them at nought, 
By the hand of a woman he brought them to shame.’ 


7. their mighty one, 01) = their champion, as 1 Sam. xvii. 51 (Ball). The next two lines look like alternative 


renderings of the same Hebrew. Sons of the Titans may be D'ND7 3, Cf. 2 Sam. v. 18, LXX. 
high giants, perhaps PJ) °33. 
- 9. = sandals as an adornment, cf. Cant. vii. 1. Chajes suggests that mbyo (her sandal) is a mistake for TY) (her 
eauty). 
10. eked, epprEav, shuddered at it. 
daunted, ¢ppdyOnoav N B, érapayOnoay N°-® A, Neither word could be construed with an accusative. VL and 
Vulg. omit the verb, thus making ‘boldness’ depend on ¢ppEav. The mention of Persians here suggests that the 
author was really thinking of the time of Artaxerxes Ochus, and forgot for the moment that his invading army was 
Assyrian. Medes are naturally parallel to Persians, although, according to i. 13-16, Media had been devastated in 
the previous year. 
11, my lowly ones must be Israelites. So also ‘my weak ones’ (VL ‘aegrotantes in siti’), but é¢o87Onoar, ‘ were 
aloe ee as a parallel to 7AdAagay, ‘shouted in triumph.’ Several cursives and VL Syr have ¢@dncar, 
cried aloud. 
crouched. Apparently the subject changes to the enemy and the next three verbs form a climax, ‘ they crouched, 
pney, ae out, they fled,’ as often in Hebrew poetry. 19 108 read jrrnénoay for émroy(On)oay, and add oi €xOpoi pov 
at the end. 
12. sons of damsels, i.e, of young wives, whose sons would be mere children. But xopdéovov in LXX often means 
‘maidservant’, so that it may be contemptuous, ‘ the very slave-boys.’ 
runagates’ children, properly ‘sons of runaway slaves’. 19 108 VL Syr have raidas avropodobrtas, ‘ runaway 
slaves. 


by the battle, i.e. by means of the army . . . mapdraéis (cf. i. 6) prop. ‘an army in fighting order’, 
TS. CieaesxodercvaelN. 


invincible, dyvmépSdnros, prop. unsurpassed. Perhaps a loose rendering of dp ny. 
14. send forth, dreorethas. & éeméatpewas. © 


it builded is harsh. NS has ‘they were builded’. Probably the Hebrew was 1X72) ted 333 
(were built). Cf. Ps. xxxiii, 6-9, civ. 36 (Ball). aitadp ee: ita 
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15 For the mountains shall be moved from their foundations with the waters 
And the rocks shall melt as wax at thy presence: 
But thou art yet merciful to them that fear thee. 

16 For all sacrifice is little for a sweet savour, 
And all the fat is very little for a whole burnt offering to thee: 
But he that feareth the Lord is great continually. 

17 Woe to the nations that rise up against my race: 

The Lord Almighty will take vengeance of them in the day of judgement, 

To put fire and worms in their flesh; 

And they shall weep and feel their pain for ever. 


18 Now when they came to Jerusalem, they worshipped God; and when the people were purified, 
1g they offered their whole burnt offerings, and their freewill offerings, and their gifts. And Judith 
dedicated all the stuff of Holofernes, which the people had given her, and gave the canopy, which 
20 she had taken for herself out of his bedchamber, for a gift unto the Lord. And the people continued 
feasting in Jerusalem before the sanctuary for the space of three months, and Judith remained with 
21 them. But after these days every one departed to his own inheritance, and Judith went away to 
22 Bethulia,and remained in her own possession, and was honourable in her time in all the land. And 
many desired her, and no man knew her all the days of her life, from the day that Manasses her 
23 husband died and was gathered to his people. And she increased in greatness exceedingly ; and 
she waxed old .in her husband’s house, unto a hundred and five years, and let her maid go free: 
24 and she died in Bethulia; and they buried her in the cave of her husband Manasses. And the 
house of Israel mourned for her seven days: and she distributed her goods before she died to all 
them that were nearest of kin to Manasses her husband, and to them that were nearest of her own 
253 kindred. And there was none that made the children of Israel any more afraid in the days of Judith, 
nor a long time after her death. 


15. For the mountains ... waters. dpy yap ék Oepediov aiv Vdatw cadevOnoera is obscure. Perhaps it means 
‘the mountains (or cliffs) shall be swayed down to their foundations, together with (i.e. just as much as) the waters 
which roll up against them’. 

melt as wax, cf. Ps. xcvii. 5. 

16. i.e. Any sacrifice is unworthy of God’s acceptance as a sweet savour, but, while sacrifices are obligatory, it is 
the spirit which underlies them, namely the fear of the Lord, which is really important. Cf. Ps. li. 16-19. 

17. Cf. the end of Deborah’s song, Judges v. 31. 

It is evident that the writer looks forward to.a judgement after death, /117 0, a later and more definite doctrine 
than the 717 DY of Mal. iv. 5. The belief is indicated in Ecclus. vii. 17 (Ball), and developed in the Book of Enoch, 
thus corroborating the date assigned to the composition of Judith. 

fire and worms are no doubt suggested by Isa. Ixvi. 24, but applied to hell as in the N.T. 

weep and feel, lit. weep at (or ‘ with’) feeling, i.e. without losing consciousness of their pain. 

18. Note again the insistence on purification (after contact with the dead) and sacrifice. 


19. stuff, oxevn = >, his silver plate. 
gift, dvdOnpa (or dvdOzua) =D1N (Ball) as a thing devoted. 
20. three months. Another instance of the author's love of exaggeration, Three days would be more likely. 
21. inheritance. 58 VL Syr ‘tents’. 
to Bethulia. % ‘to her house at B’. Ter ’ f 

23. increased in greatness, jv mpoBaivovea peyddn, is not clear. Prob. VL (and Vulg.) is right, ‘she increased in 
reputation.’ 

24. She bequeathed her property according to the Law in Num. xxvii. 11. : } 

25. Cf. again Judges v. 31. If Judith was twenty-five or thirty years old at the time of her exploit the land must have 
had peace for at least eighty years. Such a period can only have occurred ‘ under the Persian kings, and according 
to Jewish ideas under the Hasmoneans’ (Ball). : i ee 

The Vulgate adds that a festival was instituted to commemorate the deed of Judith, probably in imitation of 
Esther ix. 27, 28. No such festival is known, it is not mentioned in any other version, and cannot have been recorded 
in the original book. The statement may be founded on the fact that the story was read at the feast of Hanukka, see 
Introd. § 8 a. 
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THE BOOK @R ie an 


INTRODUCTION}? 
§ 1. SHORT ACCOUNT OF THE BOOK. 


BEN-SIRA’S Book of Wisdom belongs, together with the Book of Job, a number of the Psalms, 
Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, and the Wisdom of Solomon (so-called), to the Hokmah or Wisdom Literature 
of the Hebrews. This literature represents the development of the crude philosophy of more 
ancient times, a philosophy which sought by means of proverbs and fables to express the results of 
reflections concerning the general questions of life. Such proverbs and fables were not necessarily 
of a religious character; see, e.g., Judg. ix. 8-15 (Jotham’s parable), 2 Sam. v. 8, xx. 18; but they 
tended to become so more and more (cp. Jer. xxxi. 29, Ezek. xviii. 2); this is well exemplified by 
such parables as those contained in 2 Sam. xii. 1-4 (Nathan’s parable of the ewe lamb), and Isa. v. 
1-4 (the parable of the vineyard); and ultimately all wise sayings, upon whatsoever subjects they 
were uttered, came to have a religious content inasmuch as it was taught that all wisdom emanated 
from God. Ben-Sira, therefore, as a constructor of wise sayings, belonged to the class of Sages or 
flakamim (‘wise men’) who already in the days of Jeremiah occupied a recognized position along- 
side of the priests and the prophets: ‘ For the law shall not perish from the priest, nor counsel from 
the wise (Zakam), nor the word from the prophet’ (Jer. xviii. 18). So that in presenting his book 
to his people he is making a justifiable claim when he says: 


I, indeed, came last of all, 

As one that gleaneth after the grape-gatherers : 
L advanced by the blessing of God, 

And filled my winepress as a grape-gatherer, 


(xxxiii. 16-18 [= G& xxxvi, 16% and xxx. 25-27]). 


The claim is modestly urged ; but Ben-Sira, while whole-heartedly admitting his indebtedness to 
earlier sages, clearly reckons himself as one of the ‘ grape-gatherers’, i.e. as one of the Hakamim, 
like the authors of Proverbs and Ecclesiastes, though the last in the succession. 

A notable feature in our book is that it offers many examples of expanded proverbs; a little 
essay, as it were, is constructed on the basis of a proverb. A good example of this is xxxviii. 24- 
XXxix. 11; here the proverb, or text of the essay, is: ; 


The wisdom of the scribe increaseth wisdom, 
And he that hath little business can become wise. 


Then Ben-Sira proceeds to expatiate upon these words by giving a number of illustrations showing 
that those who are occupied with ordinary trades and professions cannot possibly find the requisite 
leisure which must be possessed by those who would acquire wisdom (xxxviii. 25-35); and the 
essay concludes with an eloquent description of the ideal seeker after wisdom, thus presenting the 
positive side of his thesis. 

Although Ben-Sira exhibits no great signs of originality there is plenty of individuality in his 
book ; this is shown chiefly (in addition to what has just been said about the expansion of the pro- 
verb into the essay) by the use he makes of the Old Testament Scriptures. He does not merely 
quote from the Old Testament, but he utilizes the words and teaching of the inspired writers as the 
authority for what he has to say, and then proceeds to set forth his own ideas upon a given subject. 
An instructive example of this may be adduced. Ben-Sira’s teaching on death and the hereafter is 
identical with that of the Old Testament, but in xli. 1-4 he offers some thoughts upon the subject 
of death which are evidently quite his own. He shows that two views concerning death exist among 


? The two editors who are responsible for Sirach as a whole, apart from the Prologue and ch. xlix (the notes on 
which were written in consultation), shared the rest of the book between them as follows: 

Mr. Box is primarily responsible for §§ 3, 6, 7, and 10 of the Introduction, and for the commentary on chs. ix. I— 
xill, 23, xxx-xl, xlii-xlv: Dr. Oesterley is primarily responsible for §§ 1, 2, 4, 5, 8, and 9 of the Introduction, and for 
the commentary on chs, i-vili, xiii. 24—xxix, xli, xlvi-xlviii, 1, li. 
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men; to those who are living at ease and prosperity the thought of death is bitter, but it is welcome 
to such as are in sickness and adversity, who are broken and have lost hope. Then he goes on to 
utter a word of comfort to those to whom the thought of death is painful, by saying that it is the 


destiny of all men, and that it is the decree of the Most High ; he concludes by reminding them 
also that: 


In Sheol there are no reproaches concerning life. 


For the rest, the book contains a large collection of moral maxims and sage counsels regarding 
almost every conceivable emergency in life; if the majority of these appear to be merely moral, it 
has to be remembered, as already pointed out, that to Ben-Sira the apparently most secular forms 
of wisdom partake of something religious fundamentally, because all wisdom is in its multifarious 
and varied expressions so many offshoots of the one primeval Wisdom which emanates from God. 
These maxims and counsels are applicable to people in every condition of life; a large proportion of 
them deals with the ordinary, every-day relationships between man and man, whether in regard to 
the rich or the poor, the oppressed, the mourners, &c., &c.; rules of courtesy, behaviour at table, 
politeness, respect for one’s betters, and many other similar topics, abound. Ben-Sira’s intimate 
knowledge of human nature meets one at every turn, and is certainly one of the most instructive 
features of the book. It was clearly Ben-Sira’s object, in writing his book, to present to the Jewish 
public of his day an authoritative work of reference to which recourse could be had for guidance and 
instruction in every circumstance of life. In doing so, however, Ben-Sira makes it his great aim to 
set forth the superiority of Judaism over Hellenism. For some time previously the Hellenistic 
spirit had been affecting the Jews both in Palestine and in the Dispersion, and though there was 
immense good in the wider mental horizon fostered by this spirit, yet there can be no doubt that 
Hellenism had assumed a debased form in Palestine! and a true Jew, such as Ben-Sira was, rightly 
felt bound to oppose its extension in the best way he could, namely, by offering something better 
in its place. Nevertheless, Ben-Sira was himself not unaffected by the Hellenic genius, probably 
unconsciously ; and his admiration for Judaism of the orthodox, traditional type is unable to conceal 
altogether the newer tendencies of thought brought into existence through that Greek culture by 
which he, too, had become possessed. ‘The results of the past and the beginnings of a future 
development were still in juxtaposition—not amalgamated, but as yet not separated, nor were their 
further sequences in view. Alike the close of the old and the beginnings of the new are side by 
side in Leclesiasticus. The former reaches back to the early times of Israel’s glory; the latter 
points forward to that direction which was to find its home and centre, not in Palestine, but in 
Alexandria.’* The traces of the influence of Greek modes of thought to be found in our book are 
not seen in definite form, but, as one would expect where the influence was at work unconsciously, 
they are to be discerned rather in the general outlook and conception; what is perhaps the most 
striking example of this is the way in which virtue and knowledge are identified; this is a distinct 
Hellenic trait, and is treated in the book as axiomatic. In the past, human and divine wisdom had 
been regarded as opposed, whereas, owing to Greek influence, both in our book and in the Wisdom 
Literature generally, it is taught that wisdom is the one thing of all others which is indispensable to 
him who would lead a godly life. The evil of wickedness is represented as lying in the fact that 
wickedness is foolishness, and therefore essentially opposed to wisdom. On the other hand, the 
Jews were faithful to the Law, the ordinances of which were binding because it was the revealed 
will of God ; and, therefore, in order to reconcile this old teaching with the new teaching that 
wisdom was the chief requirement of the man of religion, wisdom became identified with the Law: 
‘The fear of the Lord is the beginning of wisdom’; by the ‘fear of the Lord’ is meant, of course, 
obedience to His commands, i.e. the observance of the Law. These words express what is, in truth, 
the foundation-stone of the Wisdom Literature, and this identification between wisdom and the Law 
formed the reconciling link between Judaism and Hellenism in this domain. Nowhere is this 
identification more clearly brought out than in the Book of Wisdom and in Sirach. This fully 
explains why Ben-Sira, foilowing herein, without doubt, many sages before him, divides mankind 
into two categories, the wise and the foolish, which correspond respectively to the righteous and the 
wicked. Pag ; ’ 
But while there is no sort of doubt that traces of Hellenic influence are to be discerned in the 
book, there is a danger which must be guarded against of seeing them where they do not exist. 


1 ‘We have reason to believe that it was just in Syria that Hellenism took a baser form. The ascetic element 
which saved its liberty from rankness tended here more than anywhere else to be forgotten. The games, the shows, 
the abandonment of a life which ran riot ina gratification of the senses, grosser or more refined, these made up too much 
of the Hellenism which changed the face of Syria in the last centuries before Christ’ (Bevan, Jerusalem under the 
High-priests, p. 41). 

° 2 ‘Edersheim in the Speaker's Commentary. 
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Ben-Sira has here and there thoughts which at first sight look like traces of Hellenic influence, 
but are not so in reality; they are independent parallels, but have not otherwise anything to do 
with Greek culture. For example, the following might well appear at first sight to be an echo of 
Epicurean philosophy : 


Give not thy soul to sorrow, 
And let not thyself become unsteadied with care. 
FHleart-joy ts life for a man, 
And human gladness prolongeth days. 
Entice thyself and soothe thine heart, 
And banish vexation from thee: 
lor sorrow hath slain many, 
And there ts no profit in vexation. 
Envy and anger shorten days, 
And anxiety maketh old untimely. 
The sleep of a cheerful heart is ike dainties, 
And his food is agreeable unto him (xxx. 21-25). 


But quite similar thoughts are found in a fragment of the Gilgamesh epic found on a tablet written 
in the script of the Hammurabi dynasty (2000 B.C.), and published by Meissner in the MWztthezlungen 
der Vorderasiatischen Gesellschaft, 1902, Heft i. On p. 8, col. ili, line 3, we read: 


. Thou, O Gilgamesh, fill indeed thy belly ; 
Day and night be thou joyful, 
Daily ordain gladness, 
Day and night rage and make merry ; 
Let thy garments be bright, 
Thy head purify, wash with water, 
Desire thy children which thy hand possesses..." 


There are other passages which might likewise seem to manifest the influence of Greek philosophy ; 
in some of these it may well be that this is actually the case ;? but it is well to be on one’s guard, 
lest what appears to be a Hellenistic note is in reality nothing more than a parallel. While the 
Judaic elements in the book preponderate to an overwhelming degree, tinges of Hellenic influence 
are to be discovered here and there. 


§ 2. THE TITLE OF THE BOOK, 


As the fragments of the Hebrew text of our book which are extant only begin with the con- 
cluding words of chap. iii. 6,’ we do not know how the title ran, but the third line of the subscription 
reads: ‘The Wisdom of Simeon, the son of Jeshua, the son of Eleazar, the son of Sira’: and the last 
line of the subscription in most of the Syriac manuscripts has: ‘ The writing or the Wisdom of Bar 
Sira is ended.’ Jerome, however, says in his Praef. in Libr. Sal.,‘ Fertur et’ tavdperos Iesu filii Sirach 
liber, et alius \evder(ypapos qui Sapientia Salomonis inscribitur ; quorum priorem Hebraicum reperi, 


nec Ecclesiasticum, ut apud Latinos sed Parabolas praenotatum’; this title = eID 4 i.e. the Hebrew 


title for the Book of Proverbs, but that this was a title, in the ordinary sense, of our book is very 
improbable ; it is more likely to have been a general title, descriptive of the contents, which was 
applied to the three books Ecclesiasticus, Ecclesiastes, and Canticles, for Jerome (in the context of 
the passage quoted above) says that these two latter were joined to Ecclesiasticus. In the Syriac 
Version the title is ‘Wisdom of Bar Sira’, while in most manuscripts of the Septuagint it runs: 
Lopia ‘Inoos viod Veipax, or abbreviated in Cod. B, Yodia LYewpay.° The probability is that the original 
title of the book was xo7j2 yw moan (‘The Wisdom of Jesus Ben-Sira *).8 The title ‘ Ecclesias- 
ticus’ of the English Versions comes from the Vulgate, though it is one which has been in use in 
the Western Church ever since the time of Cyprian (d. A.D. 258). It meant the ‘ Church Book ” par 


* Quoted by Barton, Eccleséastes (Intern. Crit. Com.), p. 39. 
* e.g. when Ben-Sira controverts the fatalistic philosophy of the Stoics. 
According to Smend, a clause= ii. 18d is placed after Vi. 172 
{n later Jewish literature quotations from Sirach are sometimes prefaced with the words, 
(WON Own); see Cowley-Neubauer, p. xxiv. n. v. liv, and xx. n. x. 
> In Cod. 248 ’ExkAnotacrikds is placed before the ordinary title. 
° In some Latin manuscripts the title is ‘ Liber Iesu filii Sirach’. 
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excellence among the ‘ Libri Ecclesiastici’. Among the early Greek Fathers the book is referred to 
as Llavaperos Sopia; see, e.g., Eusebius (Chronicon, ed. Scheone, ii. 122); and Jerome (Comm. in Dan. ix) 
speaks of it as 7 Havdperos ; Clement of Alexandria calls it Tlavdaywyds (Paed. ii. 10. 99, &c.), and 
sometimes quotes from it with the words # copia A€ye.! In the Talmud it is called “The Book of 
Ben-Sira’ (Hagigah 13 a, Niddah 16 b, Berakhoth 11 6);” and Sa‘adya speaks of it as (D1 15D, ‘The 
Book. of Instruction, while other Rabbis call it x o72 1019, ‘The Instruction of Ben-Sira.’ 
Schechter (JQR, xii. 460 f., 1900) quotes the words of a Rabbi Joseph that the ‘Proverbs of Ben- 


Sira’ (Nyp-ja *Su) must be read because they contain useful matter. 


§ 3. THE ORIGINAL HEBREW TEXT. 


Apart from a few scattered citations in the Talmudic and post-Talmudic Jewish literature the 
Book of Ben-Sira was, until recent years, known only in the two principal ancient translations of it, 
viz. the Greek and Syriac versions, and the secondary versions based thereon. The disappearance 
of the Hebrew MSS. of the book may be explained as due, ultimately, to its exclusion from the 
Canon, for which early rabbinical evidence exists.2 In spite of such exclusion, however, the book 
long retained its popularity in Jewish circles,4 and in Jerome’s time apparently MSS. of the Hebrew 
text were still accessible in Palestine. In his preface to the Books of Solomon, Jerome expressly 
mentions one of these which he had in his possession: ‘Quorum priorem—sc. Iesu filii Sirach 
librum —Hebraicum reperi.’ In the succeeding centuries, down to the eleventh, the book was still 
freely quoted in a Hebrew (and also an Aramaic) form. One of the most interesting references to 
the existence of copies of the Hebrew text is made by Sa‘adya, Gaon of Bagdad (A.D. 920), who 
states that vowel-points and accents—usually reserved only for canonical writings—were to be found 
in copies of Ben-Sira.® Sa‘adya also cites some seven (or eight) genuine sayings of Ben-Sira in 
classical Hebrew. Ofthe existence of the book in Spain, Provence, or among the Rabbis of France, 
the Rhineland, and Germany, there is no direct trace. The Hebrew text was apparently unknown 
(or at least inaccessible) to Rashi, the Tosafists, and even to Maimonides,® and seems to have com- 
pletely. vanished from knowledge in the eleventh century. The recovery of large portions of it has 
been one of the most striking discoveries of recent years. 


(a) The recovery of portions of the lost Hebrew original. 


It was in 1896 that the first portion of the lost Hebrew text came to light—a single leaf con- 
taining the text of ch. xxxix. 15-xl. 7, among some manuscript fragments brought from the East by 
Mrs. Lewis and Mrs. Gibson, together with the famous palimpsest of the Syriac Gospels. This leaf 
was examined by Dr. Schechter, then Reader in Talmudic in the University of Cambridge, who 
recognized its contents and published it, with an English translation, introduction and notes, in The 
Expositor for July, 1896. Almost simultaneously Professor Sayce presented to the Bodleian a box 
of Hebrew and Arabic fragments, among which Messrs. Cowley and Neubauer ‘recognized another 
portion of the same text of Sirach, consisting of nine leaves, and forming the continuation of 
Mrs. Lewis’s leaf from chapter xl. 9 to xlix.11’.7 Both fragments proved to be furnished with 
marginal notes ‘ giving the variants of another copy of Sirach, or more probably of two other copies. .. . 
In the Bodleian fragment there are also at least two Persian glosses (ff. 1 and 5°), which point to its 
having been written in Bagdad or Persia, possibly transcribed from Sa‘adya’s copy ’.® 

These fragments had come from the Genizah at Cairo. In consequence Schechter at once 
proceeded thither, and, having obtained the necessary authority, made an examination of the manu- 
script material there deposited, with the result that a considerable amount of the collection was 
brought to Cambridge. In this collection other fragments of Sirach were discovered by Schechter, 
all from the same MS. (denoted B by Schechter), covering parts of chapters xxx—xxxviii, as well 
as the final portion, covering chapters |-li. Two additional fragments of the same MS., containing 
Xxxi. 12-31 and xxxvi. 24-xxxvii. 26, were secured for the British Museum, and edited by the 
Rev. G. Margoliouth (JQR, xii. 1-33). Meanwhile Schechter had discovered in the Genizah 
collection at Cambridge fragments of a second MS.. of the Hebrew text (= MS. A), containing 


1 Cp. Hart, Ecclestasticus in Greek, p. 333. ; Fes 2] iy xt. 388 4. ; 

° Cp. Tosefta, Yadayim ii. 13 (ed. Zuckermandel 683), which runs: ‘The gilyOnim and the books of the heretics 
(minim) do not defile the hands [i.e. are not canonical]; the books of Ben-Sira and all books written after the prophetic 
period do not defile the hands’: cp. also T. J. Sams. 28 a. ; 

4 For its influence on early Jewish and Christian literature cp. § 7 below. ee 

° Sefer ha-galuy, p. 162 (cp. Cowley-Neub. O. 1. p. x f.). es * Cowley-Neub, of. czt., ibid. 

7 Tbid., p. xii. 8 Ibid., p. xiii, where see a full description of the MS. and its peculiarities. 
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ch. iii. 6-xvi: 6, with a hiatus from vii. 29 to xi. 34, which was afterwards made good by some 
leaves that came into the possession of Mr. Elkan Adler. When the remaining contents of the 
Genizah were sold Israel Lévi discovered a fragment of a fresh MS. (= MS. D) ina single leaf 
covering ch. xxxvi. 24-xxxviii. 1 (thus providing a second text against that of MS. B for this portion 
of the book). Finally, Schechter, Gaster, and Lévi found in material derived from the same Genizah 
fragments of an anthology of the Book of Ben-Sira (= MS. C) embracing the following : iv. 23 b, 
30, 31; v. 4-8, 9-13; vi. 18-19, 28, 35; vii. 1, 4,6, 17, 20-21, 23-25; XVill. 30-31 , XIX. I-25 XX- 
4-6, 12 (2); xxv. 7c, 8c, 8a, 12, 16-23; xxvi.I-2; XxXxvi. 16; Xxxvil. 19, 22, 24, 26. The MSS: 
may be classified as follows :— 

(2) Manuscript A, containing ch. iii. 6—xvi. 26 ; this consists of six leaves, and may be of the 
eleventh century. There are 28-29 lines to the page; in some places vowels are added, and, in one 
or two cases, accents. The size of the page is 11 x II cm. : 

(6) MANUSCRIPT B, containing xxx. 11-xxxiii. 3, Xxxxv. II-XXxvili. 27, XXxix. 15-li. 30; this 
consists of 19 leaves, and may be of the twelfth century. ‘The MS. is written on oriental paper, 
and is arranged in lines, 18 to the page, and the lines are divided into hemistichs.’* There are 
many marginal notes, containing, apparently, variant readings from two other codices, one of which 
is closely related to MS. D. ‘Asa rule, the body of the text corresponds to the Greek version, and 
the glosses in the margin to the Syriac ; but occasionally the reverse is the case. ? The size of the 
page is 19-I x 17 cm. 

(c) MANuscriPT C (= Lévi’s D), containing an anthology from chapters iv—vii, xviii-xx, xxv, 
xxvi, xxxvii (as specified above). This MS. consists of four leaves, and, according to Gaster, is older 
than the other MSS. It contains 12 lines to the page, the size of which is 14:6x10cm. ‘The 
text is often preferable to that of A, and offers variants agreeing with the Greek version, while the 
readings of A correspond to the Syriac.’ ® 

(2) MANUSCRIPT D (= Lévi’s C), containing xxxvi. 29-xxxviii. 1. This MS. consists of a single 
leaf; there are 20 lines to the page, which measures 16x 12 cm. Words, and in some cases entire 
verses, are provided with vowels and accents. 


It will thus be seen that the MSS. so far recovered yield a Hebrew text for something like 
two-thirds of the entire book. In some cases two MSS., and for four verses three, are available for 
the restoration of the text. 


The following list shows the extent of the Hebrew MS. authority for different parts of the text : 


(a) The portions of the text for which one manuscript authority only is available are: From MS. A, iii. 6— 
iv. 23 a, iv. 24-29, V. 1-3, 8, 14-15, vi. 1-17, 18 (C), 20-25, 27, 29-33, 36-37, vil. 3, 5, 7-16, 18-19, 22, 26, 
29-36, Vill. I-xvi. 26: from MS. C, xviii. 30-31 [32-33], xix. 1-2, xx. 4-6 [5-7], 12 [13], xxv. 7¢, 8c, 8 a, 12 
[13], 16-23 [17-24]; xxvi. 1-2: from MS. B, xxx, 11-xxxiil. 3, xxxv. II-Xxxvi. 15, xXxvi. 17-28, Xxxviii. 2— 
Ai] & OOARG TUSSI, BXey 

(4) The portions of the text for which two MSS. are available are: iv. 23 0, 30-31; V. 4-7, 9-13; Vi. 19, 
28, 35; vii I, 2, 4, 6, §7, 20-21, 23-25; XXxvi. 16; XXXvVi. 29—-XXXVili. I. 

(c) The portions of the text for which three MSS, are available are: xxxviii. 19, 22, 24, 26. 

(d) The portions of the text for which no Hebr. MS. is yet available are: i. 1-iii. 5; xvi. 27-Xvili. 3; xix. 
3-XX. 4, 8-12 ; XX. 14—XXVv. 6, XXV. 9-12, 14-16, 25-26; XXvi. 3-XXX. 103 XXxili. 4-xxxv. 8 (10); XXXviii. 28— 
XEKINL D4. 


(b) Zhe value and authenticity of the recovered fragments. 


The questions touched upon in this section have given rise to much controversy which it will be 
impossible to review here in detail. All that will be attempted will be to indicate the main lines 
and directions of the best critical opinion. 

The problems raised by the Hebrew fragments are of an exceedingly complex character. The 
first point to determine, in a general way, is the relation of the MSS. to each other. The manuscript 
material that has been recovered, fortunately, is sufficiently extensive—overlapping as it does for 
certain parts of the text of the book—to make it possible to establish certain relations. 


(i) The relation of the Hebrew MSS. to each other. 


The most important point of relation between the MSS. is the frequent agreement of the 
marginal variants of B with D against the text of B in the section where comparison is possible, 


i.e. where the two MSS. overlap (xxxvi. 29-xxxviii. 1). A good example of this is to be seen in 
RVI ETOn 


1 Cowley-Neub., of. czt., p. xiil. 2 I. Lévionn 72, oo. 303 4. * Lévi, of. cét., xi. 392 0. 
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Here B™"s- and D have 
sexy ney 55 vx 
navina wn (D dys) dnp 55 12nd 


The beginning of every action is speech, 
And before every work is the thought. 
For this B **** has 
523 neyo 53 wn 
navn sm dpa 53 viva 


Another good example is afforded by xxxvii. 25, where B™"8 and D read 7 against Syn oy 
of B***. According to Peters1, about 75 per cent. of the variants conform to this rule; in the 
other cases where D has a variant not attested in B™"s- some are explicable as scribal errors in D, 
or as corruptions produced under the influence of the text of B. In several cases B™*8- and D 
agree in purely orthographic variants, and even in reproducing identical scribal errors. The impor- 
tant conclusion deducible from these phenomena is that the marginal variants of B are not the 
emendations of the scribe, but represent readings derived from another MS. which has close affinities 
with D. Probably the marginal variants of the rest of B are derived from an identical or related 
source. Regarding the relation of C to B and D the material for comparison is too slight to enable 


any certain conclusions to be drawn. In one striking case, however, C = B ****in reading 5xy3 against 


B™=g- and D which read 5x12. Hence Peters concludes that C is to be ranked with the B type of 
text (against D+B™s:), The other important area of contact is iv. 23-vii. 25, where C and A 
partly overlap and comparison is possible. Here the divergence is occasionally considerable, as in 
iv. 30, 31 (see next subsection). But this must not be unduly exaggerated. The similarity of whole 
verses is so marked as to make it clear that we are confronted with different recensions of the same 
archetypal text, and not with independent types of text.” 


(ii) The general character of the Hebrew fragments and their relation to the Versions. 


The relation of the Hebrew fragments to the Versions presents many difficult textual problems 
which cannot be said yet to have been fully solved. In the case of MSS. A and B, which may 
conveniently be considered first, the Hebrew sometimes agrees with the Greek version against the 
Syriac, sometimes differs from both, and occasionally explains one or the other, or both. The cases 
in which the Hebrew seems to follow the Syriac and to be dependent on it are, perhaps, the most 
crucial. In this connexion the doublets, which are particularly numerous in B, are most important. 
These have been indicated in the critical notes of the commentary. The following example will 
illustrate many others. In xxxi. 13 ®? has: 

mAyI py mya °D (marg. YI) Wt (1) 

Se say py yn (2) 

rena xd yp yn (3) 

py (marg. yin) yn at b> yD AT 3 (4) 
(marg.? yn) youn Ayost DAM (5) 

bs pon xP py yo (6) 

snnd p> da (abn) v2 (marg. 53 dy) 32 >y (7) 


(1) Remember that an evil eye is an evil thing ; 

(2) The man of evil eye God hateth, 

(3) And He hath created nothing more evil than him. 

(4) For this—by reason of everything the eye quivereth, 

(5) And from the face it maketh tears. 

(6) God hath created nothing more evil than the eye, 

(7) Therefore by reason of everything its freshness ts abated. 


1 Der jiingst wiederaufgefundene hebriiische Text des Buches Ecclesiasticus (1902), p. 23%. ae . 

2 Schechter (/QR, xii. 458) pertinently remarks: ‘ Had we here to deal with different translations, it is impossible 
that they should agree as closely as they [MSS.C and A] do. Those who are inclined to doubt this obvious fact should 
take the trouble to compare these same fourteen verses [covering iv. 23-v. 13 + Xxxvl. 24] in the three Hebrew versions 
we possess of Ben-Sira, viz. by Ben Zeeb, Frankel, and Joshua Duklo, and he will see at once the difference between 
independent translations and families of MSS. differing but descendant from the same common origin. In the first case 
he will, before a closer reading, hardly be aware that they represent the same work, whilst in the latter it will take him 

time before he detects their differences.’ ; : 
er The most elaborate and detailed reconstruction of the text, taking the fullest account of all relevant data, is that 
of Smend (as cited in § 10). . 
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Here (1) (6) (7) substantially = &: and (2) (3) and (4) = & (see crit. note on xxxi. 23 in the fol- 
lowing commentary) : (5) is a doublet of (4) and (7). It is noticeable that # does not, as it stands, 
yield an exactly corresponding text either to & or %, while it provides one doublet (5) and (7) which 
corresponds to neither. The simplest explanation is that %# embodies variants from different recen- 
sions of the original text that lie behind & and 3.1. Not improbably # itself has been glossed and 
emended by scribes. The variant in (7) above (‘its freshness is abated ’) may, perhaps, be explained 
in this way (from Deut. xxxiv. 7). As another example of a gloss in # to which nothing corresponds 
in & or 8 xxxi, 2 may be cited. Here ® adds the following two lines: 


ABAN Wn fox yr 
VDD ANS TWD nop 


Reproach putteth to flight the faithful friend, __ 
But he that hideth a secret loveth (a friend) as his own soul. 


As this couplet does not harmonize with the context it is probably a gloss (? from the margin of 
a MS.). In general #* has many scribal errors and corruptions in its text, which is also marked by 
the occasional. presence of strong Syriasms? and late Rabbinical expressions.’ 

In the case of #* the number of marginal variants is comparatively small. There are a certain 
number of doublets which exhibit features on the whole similar to those of %° illustrated'above. But 
%#* diverges more from the text of & than is the case with #°—it very rarely sides with & against 3%. 
It has certain orthographical peculiarities of its own, and is marked by a number of errors due to 
the carelessness of the copyist.* In the case of 9°, which covers xxxvi. 29-XxxXviii. I, and provides 
(with #°) a duplicate text for this section of the book, we have, on the whole, a text superior to 
that of #”, though there are numerous cases of corruption. In two instances it yields a text which 
agrees with % against the common text of &, viz. in xxxvii. 26°, where it reads 1123 (= dd6£av 248 
and %) against aiorw of the ordinary text of @&; and in xxxvii. 28 4 where, against ®° which = &, 
reese: snan jr 52 var 535 why 
which = & (e¢ non omni animae omne genus placet). In this MS. late Hebrew expressions are of 
frequent occurrence. In the three fragments of selections which make up 29° a type of text is preserved 
which is, on the whole, remarkably free from the corruptions and blemishes which disfigure the other 
MSS. It agrees sometimes with &, sometimes with 8, and occasionally with neither (e.g. v. 11). In 
those parts of the book where it coincides with #* it often agrees with the text of & against &. 

The relation of the Hebrew fragments to the citations of Sirach that occur in the Talmudic 
and Rabbinic literature ® is not. easy to determine owing to the uncertain state of the Talmudic and 
Rabbinic texts, and also to the loose way in which such citations are often made. It would appear 
that in some cases the two Talmuds had different texts of Ben-Sira before them. Thus iii. 21 is 
cited in one form in T.J. Hag. 77 ¢ (agreeing with %* in first and last word), and in another (doublet) 
form in T.B. Hag. 13 a (also in Midr. rabba Gen. viii). In the latter the first couplet agrees with $ 
and & (and partly with %#*); the second diverges considerably from all the other forms of the text 
(though agreeing in one word with ®‘, and in another with T.]J. Hag.). The most natural inference 
to draw from these phenomena is that two divergent types of text of Sirach were current in the 
fifth century A.D. The citations from Sirach in Sa‘adya (Sefer ha-galuy) are of a different character. 
They agree much more closely with the text of #, give the impression of being more exact citations, 
and are apparently derived from substantially the same text as that represented in the Hebrew 
fragments. to 

It is important to note, in this connexion, that collections of detached sayings derived from 
Sirach were apparently in existence in the Talmudic period. The only long continuous quotation 
from Ben-Sira given in the Talmud (T.B. Sanhedrin 100 8) is apparently made from such a flori- 
legium. It consists of the following passages in the following order: xxvi. 1-4; ix. 8, 9; xi. 29-34, 
and vi. Ic. Another such collection is represented in the fragments denoted #°. Such collections 


? See furthe- the discussion in the next subsection. : 

* e.g. MND xlii. 5, which apparently = inf. Pael (Syr. mémahayu) ; WIND xiii. 12, ‘converse’=Syr, ’estawwed= 
omireiy : 1D xlil. 12 = perhaps ‘among’ (Syr, dé¢h). ; 

* e.g. 12 NYY xxxviii. 17, ‘such as befits him’ (in ®; also in WA x. 28); (WIN M33 li. 23: 

* Of differences of diction the following is the most notable: * writes [1°] where #® has YD. See further 
Taylor-Schechter, WBS, pp. 7-12. 4 

° This verse is wanting in 398. 

® For a collection of the citations conveniently grouped together see Cowley-Neub., pp. xix-xxx: also Sch 
in /QR, ili, 682-706 (with full critical notes). ‘ mec seme ata? 
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seem to have superseded the original Hebrew text of the entire book after it fell under the ban and 
was reckoned among ‘the books of the heretics’. The ‘good things’ profitable for reading were 
excerpted ; the rest consigned to neglect.' It is worth noting that some of the sayings of Ben-Sira 
are cited in an Aramaic form, which implies that an Aramaic translation of parts of the book was 
at some time or other made. This factor must be allowed for as a possible source of corruption in 
the diction of the fragments. 


(ili) The authenticity of the Hebrew fragments. 


The authenticity of the Hebrew fragments was early called in question by Professor D. S. Mar- 
goliouth,* who, noting the decadent nature of the diction, coloured as it is by the frequent presence 
of Syriasms and Arabisms, as well as of neo-Hebraisms, and struck by the presence of Persian 
glosses in ®*, propounded the theory that #® is itself a retranslation of a Persian version, which was 
based partly on the Greek and partly on the Syriac versions of the book. The hypothesis is that 
a Syriac version, which had been revised by the Greek, was used as the basis of a Persian rendering, 
and that this Persian translation was rendered by an unintelligent Persian Jew, who knew neither 
Syriac nor Greek, into Hebrew. ‘The theory is incompatible with the known facts ; the agreements 
(often literal) and the disagreements of the Hebrew with the primary versions make it practically 
inconceivable that it could have arisen in the way described.’* The obscurities in the Hebrew text 
alleged to be due to a misunderstanding of Persian expressions are all susceptible of a different— 

-and more probable—explanation.* Consequently the hypothesis of a Persian basis for the text of ® 
may be ruled out. But in a modified form the hypothesis of retranslation may be made much 
more defensible; viz. on the basis of the Syriac—and Greek—versions. It is not, indeed, alleged 
that the whole of the recovered Hebrew text can be explained in this way, but the dependence of 
parts of the text on & or S is seriously maintained by some scholars. It will, therefore, be necessary 
to subject some of the crucial cases adduced to examination. Nestle® brings forward a number of 
cases from 3° in which he concludes: that the Hebrew text of these passages ‘ cannot be explained 
in any other way than by the supposition that’ it rests ‘on a corrupt and glossed text, sometimes of 
i, sometimes of $’. He, however, does not allege of ®° as a whole that it is a sémple retranslation 
of &, ‘for even in ®° there are passages which are at variance with &.’ The passages in question 
are iv. 30, 31, v.90, 13 4, vii. 25, xxv. 17. The first and last of these may be taken as crucial 
examples. 

In iv. 30 & has: i 


Ne ¢ It 2 ™ 4 pe > 
pny toOe @s A€wv ev TO olkw (v.L. rH oikia) cov 


é 
Kal davractoxoTmGy ev Tots olkéTats cov. 
x noli esse sicut leo in domo tua ; 
~ evertens domesticos tuos et opprimens subiectos tibi. 
Be not a dog (259) in thy house, 
And rebuking and fearful in thy works. 


an’ sma3 2553 van bx 
snoxdpa NUD) 7ND 
n° sma max. van bx 


PINMNAYI TAN 


Here #4 ‘like a dog’ (ada) = 8; and ®° ‘like a lion’ (N23) =. ‘Can there be any doubt,’ 
says Nestle, ‘that A (#*) agrees with * and C (#°) with G@?’ The mistake in 4 (253) may be due 
to a misreading of 125 (= s2d>) ‘like a lion’, He, however, admits that the couplets as they stand 
cannot be explained entirely as retranslations. In particular, ‘how: would.a late Jewish translator 
hit upon mann to render so obscure a word as pavracioxonGy ?’? But if the two couplets are not 
retranslations the obvious. inference is that they represent two recensions of the original Hebrew 
text, one of which lies behind % and the other behind & In #* abs> isa corruption of 253 = b>) 
(wad>), which may be explained as a variant on the true reading (preserved in #9) MIND: WN May 
be a gloss: snaxbna has come in by mistake from the previous verse ; the correct reading is preserved 


1 Cf. Schechter in /QA, xii. 461. ‘ 
2 The Origin of the‘ Original’ Hebrew of Ecclestasticus (1899). 
3 Toy in £B, ii, col. 1168. 
4 For a detailed criticism of these alleged cases see Taylor-Schechter, WEBS. 
5 Art. ‘Sirach’ in Hastings’s DB, iv. 547 f. 
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in ®° ynay3 (cf. & and $) ; xn is probably original, and tnandy in ®° a corruption of tnanm a 
variant on xqnn}. Thus the original Hebrew of the couplet may be restored : 


sma3 amwo can bx 
sJnay3 snd 


Le not like a lion in thy family, 
And timid among thy slaves. 


[Smend, however, keeps “12 in line 2: then render 
And shy and timid among thy slaves. | 


In the text so read xv’nn affords an excellent word-play (suggested by Amos iii. 8) on py in line 1 
—dquite in the style of Ben-Sira.1 

Again, in xxv. 17: 

The wickedness of a woman... darkeneth her countenance like sackcloth (A.V. marg. ‘or like a 
bear’): R.V. as a bear doth. 


GP &e. ws cdxxov: GY 55, 106, 155,157, 248, 253, Syro-Hex. ds dpxos: & (combining both 
readings) ¢anquam ursus et quast saccum. 


g .. » maketh pale the face of her husband, and 
Maketh it black like the colour of a sack. 
He BS ANID nw AWN yo 


23d yop apy 


From these data Nestle concludes that ‘all rules of textual criticism ... must be naught, or 
C (&°) is here the retranslation of a corrupt Greek text? The assumption is that dpxos is an inner 
(Greek) corruption of od«xov, and that #° here has followed a Greek text which had the corruption. 
But it should be noted that ®° for the rest of the verse diverges strongly from &, and agrees with 
% against & (1) in adding wrx, and (2) in making the following word (15) refer to the husband (his 
face). We are, therefore, driven to suppose that # has here followed & zn one word only, viz. in 
reading ‘bear’ for ‘sack’; in the rest of the verse it is independent of &, and approximates to 
(though it does not coincide with) . The phenomena point in the same direction as in the other 
case examined, viz. to the existence of divergent recensions of the text of %#, one of which has been 
followed by & and another by 3%, #¢ partly agreeing with both. At least two alternatives are 
possible to Nestle’s hypothesis, either of which is to be preferred to his solution ; either (1) cdk«xov 
is an inner (Greek) corruption of dpxos which has affected 8, or (2) the readings py and 3) existed 
in different recensions of #. In either case 214 is probably the true reading of the original Hebrew, 
which may be restored from #¢ thus: 


ANI WW AWS YI 
$373 AD WIP 


The wickedness of a woman maketh black her look, 
And darkeneth her countenance like a bear's. 


The meaning of the couplet appears to be that wickedness makes a woman sinister of aspect and 
fierce ; the alternative reading ‘like sackcloth’ would introduce the idea of sadness and mourning 
which does not harmonize so well with the context. Asthe previous couplet 2 suggests the comparison 
of the wicked woman to a lion or dragon, the further comparison of her aspect to a bear’s is in 
keeping. What is referred to, apparently, is the hardening effect of a course of wickedness, which 
makes a woman brazen. The context, therefore, does not really favour the idea that a woman's 
wickedness makes her sad of countenance (‘ darkeneth her countenance like sackcloth’). Schechter? 
aptly cites in illustration a passage from the Midrash (Gen. rabba, § 87. 4) where Potiphar’s wife 
is compared to a bear (‘I will incite against thee the bear’). The bear is proverbially associated 
with fierceness in the O.T.; cp. Prov. xvii. 12, 2 Sam. xvii. 8, Hos. xiii. 8. 

The hypothesis of partial retranslation of % in % has been urged by Prof. I. Lévi with much force. 
It may be stated in his own words:* ‘Certain details indicate that both A (#2*) and B (®®) are derived 
from a copy characterized by interpolations due to a rctranslation from Syriac into Hebrew. Ina 
number of passages the same verse is given in two distinct renderings, one of which usually corre- 


? So Taylor in /QR, xv. 611. 
é I would rather dwell with a lion and a dragon than keep house with a wicked woman. 
JQR, xv. 464. F * JE, xi. 393 (art. ‘Sirach’). 
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sponds to the Syriac, even when this text represents merely a faulty or biased translation of the original. 
These verses, moreover, in their conformity to the Syriac, become at times so meaningless that they 
can be’explained only as incorrect translations from that language. Such suspicious passages are 
characterized by a comparatively modern style and language, by a commonplace phraseology, and bya 
break in the parallelism which is affected by Ecclesiasticus. It may, therefore, be safely concluded that 
these doublets are merely additions made to render the Syriac version more intelligible. The same 
statement holds true of certain textual emendations made by the glossarist. In this, however, there 
is nothing strange, since it is a well-known fact that the Jews of certain sections were familiar with 
Syriac, as is shown by the quotations made by Nahmanides from the Wisdom of Solomon, from 
Judith, and from Bel and the Dragon, and also by the introduction of the Peshitta of Proverbs 
into the Targum of the Hagiographa.’ The alleged cases in the doublets of ® in which retranslation 
from 4 is assumed by Lévi have been subjected to close examination by A. Fuchs,! who has shown 
good grounds for rejecting the hypothesis. The alternative view that these doublets represent 
variant readings derived from different recensions of ® is strongly upheld by Fuchs, and may be said 
to hold the field. With regard to the final acrostic hymn (li. 13-30), of which the version in ® is, 
according to Lévi, a retranslation from %,? Levi’s hypothesis is again rejected by Fuchs, and also 
by Dr. C. Taylor, who, after a careful discussion,* concludes as follows : ‘ Further study of # has now 
brought out much positive evidence for its independence of %, and seemingly none to the contrary.’ 
A word must be said in conclusion regarding the canticle which follows li. 12, and does not appear 
in any of the Versions. Is this a genuine part of the original Hebrew text of Ben-Sira? In favour 
of its authenticity may be urged the presence of the sentence : 


Give thanks unto Him that chooseth the sons of Zadok to be priests, 


which apparently contains an allusion to the pre-Maccabean high-priests who were descended from 
Zadok. The absence, too, of any reference to specifically Pharisaic ideas, such as the doctrine of 
the resurrection of the body, may also be cited in favour of its genuineness. Its omission in the 
Greek translation of Ben-Sira’s grandson may be explained by the reference to the ‘sons of Zadok’ 
—which might have proved a source of offence at a time when the high-priesthood was no longer 
held by descendants of that line. On the other hand, the sentiment expressed in the line: 


Give thanks unto Him that maketh the horn of the House of David to bud 


is directly opposed to that expressed in ch. xxxvi, and in the entire ‘ Hymn of the Fathers’ (ch. xliv— 
xIviii). Perhaps the solution reached by Fuchs‘? is least open to objection. Fuchs concludes that 
the Psalm, which is not a genuine part of the original Book of Ben-Sira, is old and originally existed 
in an independent form ; it was inserted in the Hebrew text of Ben-Sira before the year 153 B.C. by 
a reader who thought the context. which already contained psalm-pieces, a suitable one. It may 
have emanated from the circles of the Hasidém (‘the Assideans’), who had already taken a stand 
against Hellenism before the Maccabean revolt. 

Enough has been said to show that the text of ®, though it is disfigured by scribal errors and 
corruptions, and—in some places—by the presence of glosses, is yet essentially independent of & and 
%; the hypothesis of retranslation breaks down, at best a plausible case for the influence of such 
a factor can only be made out for an insignificant number of verses, where, however, an alternative— 
and, on the whole, more probable—explanation is possible. 

On the other hand, it is all-important to remember that ® constantly explains the variations in 
the Versions. This is one of the surest indications of its essential genuineness. One or two examples 
will illustrate many others. In vi. 30a ® reads: mbdyy ant Sy and & has xécpos yap xpboeds eorw én” 
airs. Here the first word in ® can be corrected by & to “yy (‘ornament’), thus yielding the line: 

An ornament of gold is her yoke. 
At the same time the third word in ® explains &’s én’ airfjs, which is obviously due to nd being 
misread OY. 

The following is an example of a different kind. In xiii. 1 6 % has: 


wa wd 7S Sy sam 


And he that associateth with a scorner will learn his way. & has kal 6 xowwvav brepnpave GpowwOnoerat 
aire. % He that associateth with a godless man is clothed with his way. 


Here % reads 1955 wad for #’s aT 1 ; @ has apparently corrected the expression (cf. %) ; 


1 Texthkritische Untersuchungen zum hebriischen Ekklesiastikus (Freiburg i. B., 1907). ; 

2 ¢The hymn, which follows the Syriac version closely throughout, is evidently a retranslation from the latter’ 
(JE, xi. 393). For Lévi’s detailed arguments see his LZ’ Lcclésastzgue, 1, pp. xxi—xxvii. 

8 Journal of Philology, xxx, Pp. 95-132. Op. cit., pp. 102-110. 
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smb» and wad may have arisen by confusion; or 71» may be a correction of an original vod. In 
any case # independently throws light on the text ; even its corruptions are illuminating. Another 
indication of originality in # is the frequent word-plays. A good example of such is viii. 18: 
 wyn oy otwad. Here — and 1 provide an excellent instance, and will serve to illustrate 
numerous others. 

If any further confirmation be needed as to the value and genuineness of the Hebrew fragments 
as a whole it may be furnished from the words of Prof. Lévi, who, as has been pointed out above, 
feels constrained to adopt the hypothesis of retranslation in the case of a restricted number of verses 
(mostly doublets). Yet, despite these assumed ‘corrections and interpolations ’, he declares that ‘the 
originality of the text in these fragments of Ben-Sira cannot be denied. Besides the fact that many 
scholars deny the existence of any interpolations, there are portions in which it is easy to recognize 
the author's hand, for he has a characteristic technique, style, vocabulary, and syntax which are 
evident in all the Versions. It may safely be said that in the main the work of Ben-Sira has been 
preserved just as it left his hands, while the chief variant marginal readings recorded in the fragments 
and confirmed by the translations may be regarded as evidences of the existence of two separate 
editions written by Ben-Sira himself. It is self-evident, moreover, that Ecclesiasticus has undergone 
some alterations at the hands of scribes, and it would have been strange indeed if this book alone 
should have wholly escaped the common lot of such writings. No more conclusive proof could be 
found, were any necessary, of the fidelity of the Hebrew version than its frequent agreement, in 
citations from the Bible, with the text on which the Septuagint is based rather than with the 
Massorah, as in the case of 1 Sam. xii. 3 as compared with Sirach xlvi. 19, or Isa. xxxviii. 17 with 


Sirach 1. 2.’! 
(c) The secondary Hebrew recension. 


The indications that point to the existence of a secondary Greek version of Sirach are 
discussed and set forth in the next section ($ 4). It is there shown that this secondary and amplified 
recension—undertaken clearly in order to make the teaching of the book more acceptable to later 
orthodox (Pharisaic) circles—is not fully represented in any group of Greek MSS.; it has affected 
most extensively the 248 group, and is largely in evidence in the Old Latin and also in the Syriac 
versions.” Originally, however, it seems probable that it existed in a complete and independent form, 
of which the readings mentioned above are traces. In other words, the secondary Greek recension 
has affected in varying degrees certain groups of the Greek MSS. of the book, and also the Versions. 
The question arises: was this secondary Greek version due to a purely Greek revision of the book, 
or does it depend upon a revised Hebrew text—in other words, upon a secondary Hebrew recension ? 
The phenomena of the text point unmistakably to the latter alternative ; zhe secondary Greek text 
depends essentially upon, and is a translation of, a younger Flebrew recension of the book. 

Traces of this younger recension remain in the MSS. of %#, though there are only traces ; it has 
in fact affected these MSS. only partially, and its influence can also be seen in the Rabbinic citations. 
The following from among the examples cited by Smend? will illustrate what has just been said. 
In xvi. 3 ¢ the ordinary Greek text (B, &c.), which represents the origina’ Ben-Sira, has: 


Kpetoowy yap els i) xfAvon 
For this ®* has an expanded text, viz. : 
FOND YT Ab INN aD 9 (so S exactly). 


Chrysostom, in citing the verse, has the doublet : 
kal Kpetoown els Tomy Td O€Anua Kuplov 7) u%pior mapdvouor. 
x°" has the doublet : 
Kpeloowy yap els dikaros toLey O€Anpa Kuptov 7) ptpror Tapavool. 
& 70 248 have for 3c: ' 
Kpelaowy yap els dikatos 7) xéAuor (70 + Guwaprawdof). 
x Melior est enim unus timens deum guam mille filic tmpit. 
What Ben-Sira wrote was: 
, FOND INN 3D 3 


The addition yn ny belongs to the secondary Hebrew recension which underlies the revised Greek 


1 JE, at. 394. 
* The Syriac version, though made directly from the Hebrew, has apparentl been infl d ofte 
which contained secondary readings ; see § 5 below and cp. Smend, § Ee (p. cane tye eee een ee 
® Of. cit., xciif. 
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text. Another example shows the same verse as it appeared in the original Hebrew text and in the 
secondary recension. Ch. v. II is preserved in two forms in #* and ®°. In ®° it runs: 


winnd sano mn 
:OoNa awn my fast 


Be swift to give ear, 
sii And with patience of spirit return answer. 
In ® it runs: 
MA Aww j99 An 
2913) TIN IY JANA 
2 =: 
@& has: X ylvov taxbs ev arpodoer cov (248 + ayabn)| 
; N13 7 / 5) , ; > f 
Kat €v waxpobvpla peyyou amdkpiow (248 &c. + dpeijv). 


Here clearly the Greek MSS. 248 &c. have corrected the older text of & according to the later 
Hebrew recension represented in ®°; the ordinary text of & and % = ®* (except that & appears to 
have read nyywa for pend, the latter being a variant of the former perhaps). 

In some cases the doublets in #, to which reference has been made in the former part of this 
section, are to be explained in this way, one couplet reproducing the older Hebrew text, another the 
younger! It might be argued that these additions in the text of & are merely glosses and inde- 
pendent amplifications made in the Greek MSS. which have affected the Hebrew fragments. But 
Smend, after a very close and exhaustive investigation, has made it probable (a) that the additions 
as a whole—though a certain small amount of inner Greek amplification, perhaps under Christian 
influence, must be allowed for—possess a number of striking and peculiar features which point to 
a common origin and their being part of a comprehensive and deliberate revision ; in other words, they 
belong to a special recension: and (4) that this recension depends upon a Hebrew basis: many of 
the expressions and phrases used are fundamentally Hebrew, and are clearly translations of Hebrew 
originals.2 The difficulties of the hypothesis which would account for the presence of such elements 
in the Hebrew MSS. as due to retranslation have already been discussed. 


(d) The reconstruction of the original Hebrew text. 


It has already been shown that the Hebrew fragments contain the genuine original text, though 
with many corruptions and with a certain amount of text-mixture due to the existence of different 
recensions. The first task of criticism, therefore, is to free the text, as it has been handed down in 
the MSS., from corruptions, glosses, and scribal errors. For this purpose the Hebrew text itself 
offers, in the first place, the most valuable aid. Ben-Sira’s language constantly echoes that of the 
Old Testament, and it is remarkable how clearly and frequently these reminiscences display them- 
selves in the text of #.2 Then, again, the form of the text in couplets of short lines of a certain 
approximately equal length and defined rhythm is of material assistance. It is often possible to reduce 
the lines to the normal length and rhythm by the removal of a superfluous word or words. The use 
of the ancient Versions—especially of & and S—is often of great value for reconstructing the original 
Hebrew, though it must not be forgotten that these Versions are themselves beset with many draw- 
backs. Both have suffered much from textual deterioration; both are often free and not literal 
renderings ; even the original form of &, as it was made by the author’s grandson, does not, it would 
seem, depend upon the Hebrew text of Ben-Sira’s autograph, but upon a later transcript. Yet, when 
all possible reservations have been made, the ancient Versions constantly afford aid of inestimable 
value for the work of reconstruction. Finally, the data derived from # is often of the greatest 
possible value for criticizing those parts of the book for which no portions of the Hebrew text have 
been recovered. These points receive ample illustration in the text and textual notes which are 
printed in the following commentary. We are unable to subscribe to the verdict of Prof. Toy when 
he says:+ ‘In general the text of Ben-Sira remains nearly as it was before the discovery of the 
fragments. On the contrary, a careful study of ®, and the use of it for the purpose of constructing 


1 Cp, xxxiv. 20 @ 4, xxxv. 22 in #; xi. 15, 16, which appears in #, apparently belongs also to the secondary recen= 
sion, and so xvi. 15, 16. nee 

2 Such expressions as évrodal aiwnor (i. 5), yraous evrodov (xix. 19), pakxpdorns jepov are of this kind : _bevdpov 
abavacias (xix. 19) =D"N YY: in some cases the renderings amount to mistranslations, e.g. poriopos iysetas (xvii. 26) = 
pn IN: see further Smend, p. cxv f. 

8 See e.g. the elaborate list of parallel passages given in Taylor-Schechter, WBS, pp. 13-32. 
4 EB, iv, col. 4651. 
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a critical text of the book, has confirmed to us the verdict of the distinguished scholars who first 
made it available for the scientific world. How far-reaching and transforming its effect on the old 
currently-received Greek Sirach really has been will be apparent to any careful reader who will take 
the trouble to compare the critical version of the text, as it appears in the following commentary, 
with that printed in the Authorized and Revised English versions. 


§ 4. THE GREEK VERSION AND THE SECONDARY GREEK LEX. 


Among the versions of Sirach this is the most important as being the earliest. As the 
Prologue tells us, the Greek translation was made from the original Hebrew by the author's grand- 
son; there was, therefore, not a long period of time between the original writing and its Greek 
translation. The Greek form of the book was that in which it was first officially received by the 
Church. Another fact which enhances the importance of this version is that in a number of 
instances the text represents a purer form of the original Hebrew than that contained in the manuscripts 
of the Hebrew text recently discovered. This fact makes the use of the Greek version extremely 
valuable, and indeed indispensable, for the reconstruction of the Hebrew text, 

The text of this version, as the critical notes in the commentary will amply show, has come 
down to us in a bad condition; not infrequently it defies emendation. But in connexion with this 
two points must be taken into account when using the Greek text for the purpose of reconstructing 
the Hebrew. In the first place, there is in many cases of an apparently bad condition of the text 
the possibility that it was always so; that is to say, that it may be due to the initial inability of 
Ben-Sira’s grandson to give a proper translation, so that what appears now as a bad text was so from 
the beginning. ‘Ye are entreated, therefore, says the translator in his Prologue, ‘to make your 
perusal with favour and attention, and to be indulgent if in any parts of what we have laboured to 
interpret we may seem to fail in some of the phrases, For things originally spoken in Hebrew have 
not the same force in them when they are translated into another tongue.’ And, secondly, Ben-Sira’s 
grandson clearly does not consider it the duty of a translator to give anything in the shape of 
a literal translation of his original; he seeks, rightly, to present as far as possible a well-constructed 
Greek interpretation rather than a slavish reproduction of what he translates; and when, as in the 
present case, it is poetry which is in question, the translator’s freedom is of course increased, These 
two points must, therefore, not be lost sight of. But when all allowance is made for this, the fact 
still remains that the Greek text is in a far from satisfactory state; it has suffered greatly from 
corruptions made in transmission, it has often been inflated by the addition of glosses, inserted some- 
times for explanatory, at other times for doctrinal purposes, and further, marginal notes, not originally 
intended to be additions, have been later on incorporated into the text. Before proceeding, mention 
may here be made of the great displacement in the Greek text ; we quote from Dr. Swete:2 ‘A 
remarkable divergence in the arrangement of the Septuagint and Old Latin versions of Ecclesiasticus 
XXX-XXxXvi calls for notice. In these chapters the Greek order fails to yield a natural sequence, 
whereas the Latin arrangement, which is also that of the Syriac and Armenian versions, makes 
excellent sense. Two sections, xxx. 25-XXXili. 13a (@s kadaydpevos... pudds ‘lakéB) and xxxiii. 136- 
XXXVI. 16 @ (Aautpa Kapdla... €oxatos jyptmvnca), have exchanged places in the Latin, and the change 
is justified by the result. On examination it appears that these sections are nearly equal, containin 
in B 154 and 159 orixor respectively, whilst 8 exhibits 160 in each’ There can be little doubt that 
in the exemplar from which, so far as is certainly known, all our Greek MSS. of this book ‘are 
ultimately derived the pairs of leaves on which these sections were severally written had been 
transposed, whereas the Latin translator, working from a MS. in which the transposition had not 
taken place, has preserved the true order.’ 2 

When the various MSS. of the Greek version are examined it is seen that they exhibit great 
divergences,* and these divergences are further increased when the other versions and the patristic 
quotations are taken into consideration, For English readers the most instructive way of being 
brought face to face with these variations found in the Greek MSS. is to compare the Revised and 
Authorized versions together, for in the margin of the Revised version the following note occurs 
again and again: ‘Verse... is omitted by the best authorities’ ; by these ‘best authorities’ are 
meant the great Greek uncials of the fourth century A.D.(Bx A). In the Authorized version, on 
the other hand, all the verses or parts of verses omitted by the Revised version find a place, the 


* It should be noted that the displacement in chapter xxxi. 25 f., which has affected all extant Greek MSS., does not 
appear in #}, which has the true order. See further on this point next section. 

* The Old Te estament in Greek, vol. ii. p. vi. 

® The solution is due to O, F. F ritzsche, Kurzgefasstes exegetisches Handbuch zu den A [pokry phen, v, pp. 169, 170. 

* For examples recourse must be had to the apparatus criticus in the commentary. 
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reason for this being that the Greek text of which the Authorized version is a translation is that 
represented by a number of cursives belonging to the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, a text 
which is also to a large extent represented in the Old Latin version, and in the quotations from 
Sirach in the writings of some of the Church Fathers. These great divergences, then, in the 
Greek MSS., all of which, as we have just seen, go back to one copy in which the great displacement 
was already present, occasion a difficult problem. Two points, however, emerge clearly; in the 
face of the striking and numerous divergences and additions it is evident that all the MSS. cannot 
ultimately all go back to one original form of text; and, again, since all the extant Greek MSS. 
are descended from one copy in which the displacement was already found, the divergences and 
additions must have been in existence at a very early period. The matter can be put in another 
way ; Cod. B, for example, represents one type of Greek text, Codd. 248, 253 represent another type, 
that, namely, which contains the additions: both have the great displacement, and therefore both, 
presumably, must ultimately go back to one and the same copy, although in the actual dates of 
these two manuscripts there is a difference of, roughly speaking, a thousand years. But how can it 
be possible that these two manuscripts should go back to one original copy when one of them has 
sO many variations and additions as compared with the other? Here let us note another factor 
which is of real assistance in helping to arrive at a solution of the problem—the Old Latin version, 
which is a translation of the Greek, has the additions, but has zot got the displacement. Now the 
Old Latin version represents a condition of affairs which is older than either the great uncial codices 
or the cursives as we now have them; this, therefore, proves that the type of text represented by 
Codd. 248, 253 was extant in some MSS. before the existence of the archetypal MS. which contained 
the displacement. 

It seems clear that there existed at a very early period, probably as early as the last century 
B.C., two types of the Greek text, a primary text, which lies at the back of a// the Greek MSS., and 
which represents the original translation of Ben-Sira’s grandson, and a secondary text. The former 
of these, the primary text, is represented by the great uncials Bx A and the group of cursives 68, 
155, 157, 296, 307, 308, as well as in the Aldine and Sixtine editions. The secondary text is 
represented in varying degrees by the group of cursives 55, 70, 106, 248, 253, 254, and in the MS. 
used by the.seventh-century corrector of Cod. Siniaticus, x°* ; of these the foremost representative 
is 248; this type of text is also reflected in the Old Latin and the Syriac versions, as well as in 
the Syro-Hexaplar (in this latter many of the passages belonging to the secondary text are marked 
with the asterisk), and in the Complutensian text; it also has the support of Clement of Alexandria 
and Chrysostom in their quotations from our book. This secondary Greek text was, like the 
primary one, translated from the Hebrew.! In the Talmud, and in some other Jewish writings, 
there are Rabbinical Hebrew quotations from Sirach which vary from the text of the great 
uncials (the primary text), but which are represented in the secondary Greek text. Again, in some 
cases the secondary Hebrew text, remnants of which are preserved in the recently-found Hebrew 
MSS., is represented in the ‘248 group’, but not in the uncials and their followers. And there is 
this further fact that many of the additions found in the ‘ 248 group’ can, on account of their form, 
only be explained on the supposition of their having been translated direct from a Hebrew original. 
These points go to show that the additions which belong to the secondary Greek text are not 
interpolations, but are based in the main upon a secondary Hebrew original. 

To come back again, then, to the question with which we started ; how are the two (apparently 
contradictory) following facts to be explained? There are great divergences in our Greek MSS 
and yet all go back to one archetype, because all have the same great displacement. The most 
probable hypothesis would seem to be that the archetype responsible for the displacement was 
a Greek MS. which contained the primary text represented by the uncials. From this MS. the 
uncials were directly derived, but at the same time other Greek MSS. were in existence which 
contained the secondary text and were without the displacement. As copies were multi- 
plied of the former group the distorted order was adhered to, while in some cases the variant text 
of the MSS. representing the secondary recension was adopted and embodied ; hence two varieties 
of text, both of which contain the displacement, come into existence. The purest extant form of 
the text of the secondary recension is represented apparently by the Old Latin version ; the text 
of Cod. 248 only partially embodies the variants and additions of the Greek MSS. behind the 
Old Latin. 

But although there are some half-dozen Greek MSS., in addition to the Syriac and Old Latin 
versions and the Syro-Hexaplar, in which the secondary Greek text is represented, it is certain that 
no one of these actually contains that text as such; all that can be said is that these authorities 


1 On the primary and secondary Hebrew texts see the preceding section, § 3 (esp. (¢)). 
2 It should be noted that 3 agrees with %, &c., in having the true order ; it has not the displacement. 
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have to a greater or less extent been influenced by it. Thus, apart from a great many minor 
additions, the ‘248 group’ of MSS. (including 8** and the Syro-Hexaplar), taken altogether, have 
about a hundred and fifty s¢échot which are not found in the MSS. representing the primary Greek 
text ;! of these additions thirty-two are found in the Syriac version, which has, besides these, thirty- 
seven more of its own; the Old Latin version has a much larger number of its own, together with 
thirty-three of those found in the ‘248 group’.2. The other group of cursive MSS., mentioned 
above, which with the uncials represent the primary Greek text, were originally based on the 
secondary text, for they still contain traces of this latter, and must therefore be regarded as the 
descendants of manuscripts representing the secondary text which were corrected on the basis of 
the uncials. 

Although the fragments of the secondary Greek text now extant are considerable, they are but 
fragments, and, as the sequel will show, it is reasonable to assume that at one time the divergences 
between the two types of text must have been considerably greater. The question, therefore, 
naturally arises why it was that a secondary type of text (in the first instance, as we have seen, 
existing in Hebrew) should ever have come into existence? The additions found in the ‘ 248 group’ 
and other authorities are so considerable that they cannot be accounted for by the assumption 
that they are merely arbitrary expansions of the text or explanatory glosses; they must have some 
more specific purpose. We believe that Mr. Hart is right in saying that these additions are 
‘Fragments of the Wisdom of a Scribe of the Pharisees, and contain tentative Greek renderings 
of.many of the technical terms and watchwords of the sect. As Jesus ben Sira dealt with the 
earlier Scriptures, so some unknown disciple dealt with his master’s composition. He received the 
deposit and added to it ;’ the additions are ‘ traditional accretions, which—so far as external evidence 
testifies—descended from an immemorial antiquity’, though ‘they do not necessarily proceed from 
the hand of one individual’? In fact, the secondary Greek text represents a Pharisaic recension 
of the original work of Ben-Sira. But before we deal more fully with the subject of this Pharisaic 
recension, it is important as well as instructive to indicate the standpoint represented by Ben-Sira 
himself in his work ; this will help to explain and justify the existence of the later recension. 

Dr. Taylor, in his edition of Pirge Aboth (1897), p. 115, says in reference to the books of the 
Sadducees: ‘We have no authentic remains of Sadducee literature, but it has been suggested with 
a certain plausibility that the book Ecclesiasticus approximates to the standpoint of the primitive 
Caduqin as regards its theology, its sacerdotalism, and its want of sympathy with the modern 
Soferim.’ The name of Ezra is significantly omitted from its catalogue of worthies. ‘It remains 
singular’, remarks Kuenen, ‘that the man whom a later generation compared, nay, made almost. 
equal, to Moses, is passed over in silence. . . . Is it not really most natural that a Jesus ben Sirach 
did not feel sympathy enough for the first of the Scribes to give him a place of honour in the 
series of Israel’s great men?’ The modern Scribe was to Ben-Sirach an unworthy descendant of the 
primitive W7se, in accordance with Eli‘ezer ha-Gadol’s lament over the degeneracy of a later age: 
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‘Ex quo Templum devastatum est,* coepere Sapientes similes esse Scribis; Scribae aedituis; Aeditui, 
vulgo hominum ; Vulgus vero hominum in peius indies ruit, nec quis rogans, aut quaerens, superest. 
Cui ergo innitendum? Patri nostro coelesti?’ Dr. Taylor points out, further, the important fact 
that in the Babylonian Talmud (Sanhedrin 100 }) the Books of the Sadducees and the Book of Ben- 
Stra are placed side by side on the ‘ Index expurgatorius’ : 
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What Dr. Taylor says receives confirmation from the Hebrew text of the Canticle following 1. 12; 
which was discovered subsequently to the publication of his book: ‘Give thanks unto Him that 
chooseth the sons of Zadok to be priests; for His mercy endureth for ever.’® It is also in accordance 
with the Sadducean theology contained in the book. There is no mention of the existence of 
angels, and only the scantiest reference to demons (and even this is not certain), the central idea 
being that of a personified Wisdom.® Then, again, special prominence is given to the Law ; here we 
may be permitted to quote again from Dr. Taylor’s book, especially as in connexion with what 
he says a further Sadducean tenet, the denial of a resurrection, is included (in Sirach ‘belief in 
a hereafter is restricted to the Sheol-conception): ‘The Sadducees said, Pi) elvar dvdotacw (Matt. 
xxii. 23), and our Lord answers by an indirect argument from the Pentateuch, instead of bringing 


; Cod. 248 alone has a hundred and twenty-three. 2 See Smend, Die Weisheit des Jesus Sivach, pp. xciv. 

> Op. Cit., p. 274. ti * Mishnah, Sofah ix. 5 (Surenhusius, vol. iil, p. 308). 

* These words do not occur in either the Greek or the Syriac versions. See further § 9, iii. 
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proofs of a more obvious and direct kind from other parts of Holy Scripture. Hence it has been 
inferred that they accepted the Pentateuch only, and rejected the Nebiim and Kethubim. On the 
other side, it is asserted that this inference is wholly inaccurate ; that they accepted the three divi- 
sions of the Old Testament, and rejected only the extra-scriptural ‘Tradition’ and scribe-law. The 


truth, perhaps, lies 7% medio. The Jews in general esteemed, and still esteem, the Pentateuch more 
highly than the Prophets and the Hagiographa: 
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‘And therefore I say that the Prophets and Hagiographa are called words of Qabbalah, because they 
were received by d.adox7, and they came from the days of Moses; and by no means are they equal 
to the Five Books, which are all precepts and ordinances, &c.’ If the Sadducees were of the number 
of those who insisted most strongly upon the superior authority of the Pentateuch, it might in 
certain cases be nearer to the truth to say that they rejected the Prophets and Hagiographa than 
to say that they accepted them. If a prophet were quoted in opposition to Moses they would 
have questioned the authority of the prophet.’ The antagonism between the Sadducees and the 
Pharisees on this point is clearly indicated by Josephus (Azz. xiii. 10. 6), where he says: ‘The 
Pharisees have delivered to the people a great many observances by succession [cp. Dr. Taylor’s 
quotation above] from their fathers, which are not written in the laws of Moses; and it is for this 
reason that the Sadducees reject them, and say, that we are to esteem as obligatory (only) those 
observances that are in the written word, but are not to observe those things that are derived from 
the traditions of our forefathers. The prominence given to the Law in Sirach may, therefore, 
well indicate the Sadducean attitude. Again, the very meagre reference to the Messianic hope, 
which is also characteristic of our book, likewise points to its emanating from a Sadducean mzlieu, 
for the Sadducees did not share the Messianic hopes of the Pharisees; the latter, following the 
teaching of the Prophets, looked to God to guide the destinies of the nation, while the Sadducees 
.disbelieved in such divine guidance; they ‘take away fate, affirming that there is no such thing, 
and that the events of human affairs are not at its disposal, but they hold that all our actions are 
in our own power’ (Josephus, Azz. xiii. 5. 9; cp. Bell. Zud. ii. 8. 14). Further, Ben-Sira shows 
himself to be a Sadducee by his comparatively favourable attitude towards the heathen world; it is 
true that one of the main objects of his book is to show the superiority of Jewish wisdom over that 
of the Greeks, but he does not show that contempt for non-Jews which was so characteristic of the 
Pharisees. 

What has been said is sufficient to show that our book, in its original form, represented the 
Sadducean standpoint; and this fact offers a prima facie presumption that with the growth of 
Pharisaic influence a book which enjoyed so much popularity as Sirach should have been later 
on moulded, as far as possible, into a form more in accordance with the ideas of the dominant 
party, and that therefore the additions which constitute the main feature of the secondary Greek 
text should reflect specifically Pharisaic teaching. As an active movement Pharisaism emerges from 
the Maccabean conflict with surrounding heathenism and only becomes quiescent after the annihila- 
tion of the Jewish national life in the reign of Hadrian (from about 150 B.C.-A.D. 130). The work 
which the teachers of the Law had begun—viz. the application of the Torah to the practical affairs 
of everyday life—was continued and made effective by the Pharisees. Elbogen, in his Relgzous 
Views of the Pharisees, p. 2, says: ‘The Pharisees are usually described as the party of narrow 
legalistic tendencies, and it is forgotten how strenuously they laboured, against the Hellenizing 
movement, for the maintenance of Monotheism ; it is forgotten that they built up religious tndivi- 
dualism and purely spiritual worship; that it was through them more especially that belief in 
a future life was deepened ; and that they carried on a powerful mission propaganda. They are 
represented as merely the guardians of the Pentateuch, and the fact is overlooked that they no less 
esteemed the Prophets and the Hagiographa, and were not less careful to make it their duty, in the 
weekly expositions of the Scriptures, to preach to the people the truths and hopes of religion out of 


these books.’ Fully in accordance with these religious views of the Pharisees are the three great 


watchwords in reference to practical religion to be found in Pharisaic literature, viz. 7P7¥) nbany aawn, 


ie. repentance, prayer, and almsgiving (lit. ‘ righteousness ’); these three are mentioned together as 
the three things which ‘avert the evil doom’.® -In illustration of these Pharisaic religious views we 


1 [Read }N) for ) j73. Then we get the right sense: ‘though they came not’ instead of ‘ and they came,’— 
Gen. Editor.]  _ 

2 Op. cit., p. 114. : 

8 With what is said here regarding the Pharisees cp. Box’s ‘Survey of Recent Literature on the Pharisees and 
Sadducees’, in the Review of Fheology and Philosophy, Ve iv, No. 3, pp. 133 ff. 
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will take a few examples from the additions found in the secondary Greek text in order to show the 
high probability of their having been put in by a Pharisaic scribe or scribes for the purpose of 
bringing the book more into harmony with the views of what had become the dominant religious 
party in Palestine. 

We have seen that in contra-distinction to Sadducean teaching the Pharisees believed strongly 
in the divine governance of the world and in a close relationship between God’s children and their 
heavenly Father ; in illustration of this we may turn first to xvi. 10, where the Hebrew text has: 


Thus (did it happen) to the six hundred thousand footmen, 
Who were destroyed in the arrogancy of their heart. 


To this 55 70 248 add: 


Chastising, showing mercy, smiting, beating, 
The Lord guarded them tn mercy and in discipline. 


This addition is quite inappropriate where it stands, and has evidently got out of place, but it must 
evidently have been inserted for the purpose of emphasizing God’s activity among His people. 
A similar emphasis is found in the addition to xvii. 17, where 70 248 insert: 


Whom (i.e. [srael) He brought up as His firstborn with severity, 
Vet loving them, tmparting to them the light of love, and He forsook them not. 


Further, in order to assert more strongly the divine guidance in the world, which, as we have seen 
from the words of Josephus above, the Sadducees denied, the Pharisaic scribe inserts in the middle 
of xvi. Ig (as preserved in 248), The whole world was made, and existeth, by His will; the fine passage 
in which Ben-Sira describes the transcendent might of Jahveh scarcely seems to require this inser- 
tion, but, as a matter of fact, it does afford a better answer to the words of the supposed sceptic which 
Ben-Sira uses ; the point cannot be grasped unless the passage is quoted ; in xvi. 17 it is said: 


Say not: ‘I am hidden from God, 
And in the height who will remember me ? 
LT shall not be noticed among so illustrious a people ; 
And what is my soul among the mass of the spirits of all the children of men?’ 


These are the words which a sceptic is supposed to utter, and Ben-Sira answers the objector thus, 
Xvi. LO, 10% 
Behold the heavens and the heavens of the heavens, 
And the deep, and the earth ; 
When Fle treadeth upon them they stand firm, 
And when He visiteth them they tremble ; 
Yea, the bottoms of the mountains, and the foundations of the world, 
When Fle looketh upon them they tremble greatly. 


Ben-Sira’s reply is a fine one ; it is probably true to say that he was a better Scribe than Sadducee 
in spite of the main tendency of his book (see the exegetical notes in the commentary for the 
Biblical references echoed in the lines above), but his answer was not sufficiently to the point for 
the practical Pharisee, whose added words offer in reality a more direct and pointed argument 
against the erroneous vicw expressed. Again, for practical purposes, as Hart well points out, ‘ it 
was necessary to guard against the tendency towards the Sadducean position, and to assert against 
them the fact that God governed the world’; and so the Pharisaic glossator adds after xviii. 29 (248) : 


Better is trust (lit. ‘ boldness’) in a single Master (i.e. God), 
Than with a dead heart to cling to dead things (i.e. idols) 3 


With a similar object the following addition is made after xviii. 2 (70 248): Ben-Sira says, The 
Lord alone shall be justified; then comes the addition: 


And there ts none other beside Him, 
Who guideth the world in the hollow of His hand, 
And all things are obedient unto His will ; 
lor Fle is king of all things, and they are in His power ; 
fle separateth among them the holy things from the common. 
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And with the same purpose these striking words are added after xx. 31 (248): 


Better ws persistent endurance (imouovi) in seeking the Lord 
Than a driver (tpoxndarns, ‘ charioteer’) of his own life without a master. 


Hart (of. cit., p. 280) has some interesting remarks on these passages. ‘The description of the 
typical Sadducee ’, he says, ‘as clinging with dead heart to dead things goes little beyond the account 
of Josephus. It is true he never identifies the sect formally with the Epicureans, but he describes 
them both in similar terms, and indicates his conviction that their denial of Providence leads to 
virtual atheism. A God who has no oversight of the universe is equivalent to a dead idol. Epi- 
cureans and Sadducees might acknowledge the distant existence of the gods of their respective 
nations,’ but this formal acknowledgement could not save them from the lash of the orthodox. The 
Rabbis employ the word Epicurus to denote the fool who said in his heart, There isno God. And 
such were dead even in their lifetime, as the righteous live on even in death.? The picture of the 
charioteer, who drives his life, which is his chariot, at random, directed by no master, corresponds 
closely enough with one of the metaphors employed by Josephus: “ The Epicureans ”, he says, “expel 
Providence from life, and do not admit that God oversees events, nor yet that the universe is guided 
by the blessed and incorruptible Essence for the permanence of the whole; they say that the world 
is borne along lacking a charioteer and uncared for.” ’® 

The divine unity, together with the belief in God as the unique Saviour, is brought out by the 
addition in 70 248 (with slight variations) to xxiv. 23: 


Faint not, but be strong in the Lord, 
And cleave unto Him that He may strengthen you. 

Cleave unto Him; the Lord, the Almighty, is the one and only God ; 
And beside Him there is no Saviour. 


This passage offers one of the most striking instances of the Pharisaic doctrine of God, both as 
regards the Divine personality as well as the relationship between Him and His true worshippers. 
This double aspect of Pharisaic doctrine, which has not always been adequately recognized, has 
been insisted upon with some emphasis by a recent writer. ‘It is well’, he says, ‘to lay stress upon 
the Pharisaic belief in the nearness of God and the directness of access to Him; also to make clear 
the fact that emphatic resistance was offered by the Pharisees to any idea of a plurality of Divine 
persons. ... Of course it was never denied that God was the Almighty, the Lord of all worlds, 
supreme over everything. Indeed, that was affirmed over and over again, and is one of the axioms 
of Pharisaic belief. But, whatever other Jews may have done under the influence of Hellenism, the 
Pharisees never doubted for a moment that God Himself, the one supreme God, was actually near to 
every one of His people; “near in every kind of nearness,” as it was said ( Jer. Berak. 13 a).’* 

The cleaving unto the Lord so strongly emphasized in the last-quoted addition leads us on 
to illustrate the Pharisaic characteristic of pietism; personal religion, that religious individualism 
which did so much to foster spiritual worship, is brought out in a number of the additions found in 
the secondary Greek text. Not that Ben-Sira was himself wanting in deep piety, but as compared 
with the Pharisaic ideal it is not surprising to find that the book was considered in some respects 
wanting, and that it seemed to the more ardent religious temperament of the Pharisees as not 
sufficiently expressive of the close relationship between God and His pious ones. For example, 
Ben-Sira says in i. 12: 

The fear of the Lord delighteth the heart, 
And giveth gladness, and joy, and length of days ; 


but the Pharisee deepens the sentiment by adding (70 253): 


The fear of the Lord is a gift from the Lord, 
For it setteth |men| upon paths of love. 


In the same way, a few verses further on (16 f.), Ben-Sira’s words: 


To fear the Lord is the fullness of wisdom, 

And she satiateth men with her fruits ; 
1 Cp. xvii. 17- ov ; ee 
2 Jer. Berakh. ii. 3 (4 D): ‘For the living know that they shall die; these are the righteous, who even in t ae 
death are called living. But the dead know not anything ; these are the wicked, who though living are called dead, 
a S Poe t : 2) the Se scans nee ‘ charioteer’ is, however, not the same one which occurs in 


r book. 
po Herford, Pharisaism, p. 259f., and see also the pages that follow. 
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are supplemented by the similar thought (70 248): 
And both are gifts of God unto peace. 


Few better examples could be given illustrative of the trust which a pious Pharisee had in the mercy 
of God than the words added to xvii. 20. Ben-Sira says: 


Their iniquities are not hid from Him, 
And all their sins are |inscribed| before the Lord. 


To this the Pharisaic glossator adds (70 248): 


Lut the Lord, being merciful, knowing also (that they are made in) His own image, 
Spared them, and forsook them not, nor cast them off. 


The closeness of God to those who love Him—a characteristic Pharisaic doctrine, as we have seen— 
receives illustration from the following addition in 70 248 to xvii. 26a: 


For He Himself will lead (thee) out of darkness unto the light of salvation. 


The religious individualism of the Pharisee is brought out again in the addition of these words to 
xxiii. 5 in 248: 
And Him that desireth to serve Thee 
Do Thou ever hold up. 


This is added in spite of the fact that the passage xxiii. 1-6 is one of the most striking ones expressive 
of personal religion in the whole book. One more example of this characteristic ¢vad¢ of the best 
Pharisaic spirit may be given; Ben-Sira says in xxv. II: 


The fear of the Lord surpasseth all things, 
He that holdeth it, to whom shall he be likened ? 


The addition in 70, 248 breathes a deeper personal religion : 


The beginning of the fear of the Lord ts to love Him; 
And the beginning of faith ts to cleave unto Him. 


Among the characteristic watchwords of the Pharisees few, if any, occupied a more prominent position 
than ‘repentance’ (na wn); ‘in their efforts to confirm the faith of their own people and to effect the 
conversion of those without, the Pharisees, like the Prophets and the Rabbis, were concerned to insist 
upon the paramount importance of repentance. For the latter it was the condition of reception, and 
for the former'it was the means of restoration. It was the function of the Pharisee to convict all 
men everywhere of their need of repentance.’! A good illustration of this occurs in the Pharisaic 
addition to xx. 2; Ben-Sira (according to the Syriac version, which has preserved the best text 
here,—the Hebrew is wanting) says : 


He that reproveth a sinner getteth no thanks ; 
But let him that maketh confession be spared humiliation. 


To this is added’in 70 248 (the Old Latin version also has the words, but in a wrong place) : 


flow good it ts when he who is reproved manifesteth repentance, 
lor thus wilt thou escape wilful sin? 


The phrase gavepdoat werdvoray certainly connotes more fullness of meaning than the one Ben-Sira 
Dagar : : ; med 

uses in this connexion, d<ifov emtotpoiy (xviii. 21); the former, as Hart well puts it, ‘includes all 

forms of outward manifestation of the inner change of mind.’ Again, in xvii. 22, Ben-Sira says: 


The righteousness of men is to Him as a signet, 
And the mercy of man He preserveth as the apple of an eye ; 


but according to the Pharisaic glossator the real preciousness of man in God’s sight lies in the fact 
that repentance, divinely accorded, is manifested; therefore he adds: 


Granting repentance to His sons and daughters (70 248). 


* Hart, of. cét., p. 305. For instructive quotations from Rabbini 1 isai 
sg aD : abbinical literature on i 
repentance, see Herford, of. cit., pp. 211-15. tne Ee 


? An almost identical addition occurs in 79 248 after xx. 8. 
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There are at least two of the additions in the secondary Greek text which contain a reference to'the 
future life, a doctrine the development of which the Pharisees did much to foster. In xvi. 22, where 
Ben-Sira puts: the following words into the mouth of a supposed sceptic : 


My righteous dealing, who declareth it? 
And what hope (is there), for the decree is distant? 


The Pharisaic glossator adds what is evidently intended to be a reference to future judgement in 
saying : 


And the trying of all things is not until the end (70 106 248). 
But more pointed is the longer addition found in 70 2.48 after xix. 17: 


The fear of the Lord is the beginning of acceptance (by Him), 
And wisdom will gain love from Him. 
The knowledge of the Lord is life-giving instruction ; 
And they who do the things that are pleasing unto Him shall pluck the fruit of the tree of 
zmmor tality. 


There are also, as Hart points out (of. cz¢., p. 312), one or two references among the additions to the 
Future Life under the term ‘ Holy Age’, but as the references occur only in the Old Latin version 
‘they are perhaps to be relegated to a lower place in the succession of scribes who followed 
Ben-Sira . . . but their contexts contain nothing that is demonstrably Christian’. Thus in xviii. 27 
the Old Latin has this addition : 


Go to the lot of the Holy Age 
With the living and them that offer thanksgiving to God. 


And in xxiv. 32: 


I will leave it to them that seek wisdom, 
And I will not leave their progeny until the Holy Age. 


« Speaking generally, there does not appear to be any definite demarcation of the future from the 
present in these fragments. The mercy which rewards the faithful here differs in degree perhaps, 
but not in kind, from that which awaits them hereafter.’ 

We have dealt only with some examples of the additions found in Greek MSS. which represent 
toa greater or lesser degree the secondary Greek text; the character of this text could be still 
further illustrated by taking the Old Latin version into consideration, for this version has retained 
a number of the additions belonging to the secondary Greek text which have disappeared from all 
extant Greek MSS.;2 but enough has been said to show that this text, translated originally from 
the Hebrew, has with every justification been called the Pharisaic recension of Sirach. For 
illustrations from the Old Latin version reference may be made to Hart’s book, pp. 289 ff., 313, in 
connexion with which should be read Herford’s Pharisaism, pp. 267-281. 

Turning now once more to. the original translation of Ben-Sira’s grandson, there are some 
special points to be noticed. His knowledge of the Septuagint is very considerable ; as Smend 
has pointed out, he frequently utilized this for the purposes of a lexicon. But his use of the 
Septuagint varies with the different divisions of the Old Testament ; thus, he appears to be most 
familiar with the Greek text of the .Pentateuch, of which he makes a far greater use than of the two 
other divisions; for example, the words in xx. 29 dépa dmorvpdot dPIadrpods copdy are a verbal 
quotation from the Septuagint of Deut. xvi. 19 ; the same is the case in xxiv. 23, which contains an 
exact quotation from Septuagint of Deut. xxxiii. 4; cp. also xxiv. 15 with the Septuagint of 
Exod. xxx. 23 f., 34; xlix. 1 with the Septuagint of Exod. xxxv. 28, &c. His use of the Greek 
version of the prophetical books is considerably less, though in a variety of instances he shows his 
knowledge of this (e.g. with xlviii. 10 cp. Mal. iii. 24, and xlix. 7 with Jer.i. 10). But he does not 
seem to have had any acquaintance with a Greek translation of the Hagzographa. 

It is very probable that in his desire to attain a more than ordinary knowledge of Greek Ben- 
Sira’s grandson was to some extent versed in the general literature of the Greeks; he uses over two 
hundred words which do not occur elsewhere in the Septuagint ;* he is fond of using compound 


1 These words are also preserved in the Old Latin version. 2 See further § 5, ii. 
8 Smend, Die Weisheit des Jesus Sirach, p. \xiv. 
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verbs instead of the simple forms, and he shows his liking for variety by rendering the same Hebrew 
word by different Greek ones. Not infrequently he expands his translation of the Hebrew by adding 
an explanatory word or two (see e.g. the Hebrew and Greek of viii. 12, xl. 19, xli. 9); he also often 
renders concrete words and expressions by abstract ones. The difference between the Greek of the 
Prologue and that of the book itself is so marked that Smend is justified in believing that Ben-Sira’s 
grandson was helped in composing the former.’ 


§ 5. OTHER ANCIENT VERSIONS. 


i. The Syriac Version. 

It is impossible to fix the date of the Syriac version of our book with any certainty; the 
earliest known MS. (Cod. Mus. Brit. 12142) belongs to the sixth century, but this MS. contains 
already a very large number of scribal errors, which points to a long previous history; it 
seems, however, to be the parent of all other extant Syriac MSS. of Sirach, for its corruptions 
occur in all of them. Wright, in speaking of the Syriac translations of the Old Testament 
Apocrypha, the dates of which are quite unknown, says that ‘it seems tolerably certain that 
alterations were made from time to time with a view to harmonizing the Syriac text with that of 
the Septuagint’,? a process which Burkitt thinks ‘may have begun as early as the episcopate of 
Palut (about A.D. 200)’, which would imply the existence of a Syriac version some time previous 
to this date. 

Although some scholars long ago sought to show that the Syriac version of Sirach was a 
translation from the Hebrew, their contention was combated by Syriac scholars, who maintained 
that it was translated from the Greek. The discovery of the Hebrew text has, however, definitely 
settled the matter; if there was reason to believe, as was certainly the case, that the Syriac text 
itself presented indications of its having been translated from Hebrew and not from Greek, there is 
absolutely no doubt about this now that we can compare the Syriac with the Hebrew. Nevertheless, 
the Syriac translation was not made from the original form of the Hebrew, though from a form 
which seems to have been in many respects nearer to the original form than that represented in the 
recently found Hebrew MSS. This fact makes the Syriac version valuable for correcting, where 
necessary, the Hebrew text in the form in which we now have it; and for those large portions of the 
book of which the Hebrew text has not been found the Syriac is, of course, indispensable. Another 
fact which makes the Syriac version valuable is that it contains a number of verses and parts of 
verses which are only found elsewhere either in the Hebrew alone, or in isolated Greek MSS., in 
some few cases also in the Old Latin version. ‘In some instances the Syriac has retained the 
correct text where both the Hebrew and the Greek agree in having gone astray. But in a consider- 
able number of passages the Syriac is not a translation of the Hebrew, but of the Greek ;° it is 
possible that the reason of this was that in such cases the Greek version represented what the 
original Syriac translator believed to be the reflection of a more original form of the Hebrew than 
that which he had before him; or else, and this is more probable, it may be that the Syriac, as we 
now have it, has been corrected on the basis of the Greek ; this would have been a very natural 
proceeding (even if a comparatively speaking pure Hebrew text had been available) at a time when 
the Greek Bible was regarded in the Christian Church as more authoritative than the Hebrew. 
That the Syriac translator of Sirach was a Christian seems more than probable. The Greek 
MS. or MSS. which the Syriac translator made use of contained elements representing the 
secondary Greek text, and it was a text which had undergone deterioration in other respects.’ ® 
In any case, the Syriac version is one which has a distinct value; nevertheless it must be used with 
caution, for, in spite of what has been said about its usefulness and importance, it has some grave 
blemishes which must be taken into consideration when utilizing it. Smend says it is the worst 
piece of translation in the whole Syriac Bible, though in many cases it is uncertain in what pro- 
portion its mistakes are due to the translator himself, or to the Hebrew text which he had before 
him, or to some deteriorated Greek text which he utilized, or to textual corruptions which crept 
in during the process of transmission. But, however this may be, the fact remains that the work 
of translation has been done carelessly and without much trouble having been expended upon 
it; paraphrases abound; sometimes they are of a purely arbitrary character, at other times they 


eg: _many examples illustrating what has been said about the Greek translation, see Smend, of. cit., 
pp. xii-lxvii. 
* Syriac Literature, p. 4, quoted by Burkitt in ZB, iv. 5026, 8 Smend, of. cét., p. Cxxxvi. 
* See e.g. ii. 18 d, xxv. 8 4, xlvii. 23 ¢, xlviii. 12 c,d, li. 11 d, 19 d, 26d. 5 See e.g. xxvi. 19-27, xliii., 1-10. 
° Oesterley, Ecclestasticus, in the Cambridge Bible, p. ci. 
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apparently represent what the translator believed to be the general meaning of the original, which 
he did not understand in all its details ; in yet other cases these paraphrases were evidently due to the 
desire to give a Christian sense to a passage. But perhaps the most serious blemish in this version 
is the large number of omissions ; Smend says that these amount to 370 stichot, or one-ninth of the 
whole book. In many cases it is evident that the Syriac translator had what seemed to him good 
neh for omitting certain passages; thus, as a Christian he felt justified in omitting such words 
as these : 
Thanksgiving perisheth from the dead as from one that is not, 
(But) he that liveth and is in health praiseth the Lord (xvii. 2,8), 


It was probably owing to an anti-Jewish tendency that he omitted XXXvii. 25: 


The life of a man (numbers) days but few, 
But the life of Jeshurun days innumerable. 


A similar reason would account for the omission of xxxviii. 11, xlv. 8-14, parts of |. 18-21, and 
the litany after li. 12, though this last is also omitted in the Greek version. Quite comprehensible 
are the omissions of xxxiii. 26 (& xxx. 35) and xxxvi. 21, 23 (& 26, 28); but why such passages, 
€.g., as xli. 14—xlii. 2, and most of xliii. 11-33 should have been passed over it is impossible to say, 
excepting on the supposition that they are difficult ones to translate, and the Syriac translator did 
not feel inclined to undertake the task. 

It will thus be seen that while the Syriac version has a distinct value of its own and can 
certainly not be neglected, it must nevertheless be used with great caution ; indeed, the student will 
be wise never to utilize it without at the same time referring tothe Greek. It should be added that 
in this version the right order of the chapters is preserved. 


it. The Old Latin Version. 

This is the oldest ' and most important of the daughter-versions of the Greek. Like the Syriac 
version, while in some respects it is valuable for correcting the Greek, in other respects it presents 
grave drawbacks. As we shall see later on (§ 8), Jerome left the Latin text of Sirach as he found 
it—a matter for congratulation, since as the version now stands it contains many really ancient 
elements which would probably have been lost altogether if Jerome had undertaken a translation of 

-his own. That it contains, as we have already seen (p. 281), the chapters in the right order is also 
a fact of importance. But the text of the Old Latin version has come down to us in a deplorable 
condition, added to which it has the further disadvantage of having been made from a Greek text 
which was in a worse condition than that represented by any extant Greek MS. Moreover, the 
Old Latin text is full of scribal errors, and many arbitrary alterations have been introduced ; 
quotations from this version in the writings of the Latin Fathers are of little use for emending its 
text. Emendation is made the more difficult in that the original translation was apparently 
subjected to constant correction on the basis of different Greek texts; one example out of a great 
many may be given: in xiii. 8 the Greek text runs: 


TpooeXE pH AToTAaVAOTS (V 106 248 253 Syro-Hex add rh diavola cov), 
kal mi) TaTevwO7s ev evppoobvy (248, &c. add kapdlas) cov. 


For this the Latin has: 


Attende ne seductus 
In stultitiam humilieris. 

Noli esse humilis in sapientia tua, ‘ 
Ne humiliatus in stultitiam seducaris (= vv. 10, 11 in Latin). 


In cases like this the question arises as to whether the additions have been inserted from other 
Latin texts, or whether they are doublets due to the incorporation of marginal notes into the text ; 
in other words, do they represent different Greek texts from which Latin translations were made, 
or are they merely Latin variations of one and the same Greek text? It is by no means always 
possible to decide which, a fact which materially increases one’s difficulties when utilizing the 
Latin version. 


1 Of its date nothing further can be said, but the earliest known citations are found in Cyprian. 
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The question as to whether the Old Latin version was made from a MS. representing the 
primary or secondary Greek text is one of extreme complexity; at first sight one would feel 
impelled to postulate the secondary Greek text as the basis of the Latin version, but the fact that 
many of the additions belonging to the secondary Greek text are preserved in the Syro-Hexaplar 
but not in the Old Latin goes to show that the latter cannot have been made directly from the 
secondary Greek text. And yet, as Smend has shown, the copy from which the Old Latin was 
made was more influenced by the secondary Greek text than any other known Greek MS., though 
that copy did not in itself represent the secondary Greek text; for, as Smend says, ‘trotz aller 
sekundaren Elemente, die die Vorlage enthielt, und trotz aller Bearbeitung, von der der urspriing- 
liche Text des Lateiners betroffen sein mag,— durch Massenbeobachtung lasst sich nachweisen, 
dass die Vorlage des Lateiners im Wesentlichen der griechische Vulgartext war, den der Lateiner 
nicht nur in alten guten Lesarten, die freilich auch aus Gr. II’ (ie. the secondary Greek text) 
‘stammen k6nnten, sondern auch in hochst sekundarer Entartung vor sich hatte’ (of. czt., p. cxxiv). 
The proof of this is minutely worked out by him. The conclusion which Smend draws from this 
complicated state of affairs is that the foundation of the text from which the Old Latin Version 
was made was the primary Greek one, but that in that text was incorporated a later recension of 
the secondary Greek text, the offspring, perhaps, of a Hebrew original.' And it must be confessed 
that only on this hypothesis can all the phenomena of the Old Latin version be explained. 


iil. Zhe Syro-Hexaplar. 

This is the Syriac version made by Paul of Tella from the Greek (c. A.D. 616). ‘If we retain 
the designation Syro-Hexaplar,’ says Nestle, ‘we must bear in mind that Sirach had no place in 
Origen’s Hexapla; but in one particular respect this Syriac version reminds us of the Hexapla; one 
of the critical marks of Origen, the asteriscus, appears also in Sirach, at least in its first part up to 
chap. xiii? Hart, on the other hand, remarks: ‘ Origen valued the Book of Jesus Ben-Sira, and 
its text required a settlement. It seems reasonable to accept the evidence—direct and indirect—as 
it stands, and to conclude that he attempted to purge the current Greek version of its accretions, 
and that his disciples removed them bodily, and sometimes parts of the true text with them’ 
(op. ctt., p. 359). It is true we are nowhere told that Origen incorporated the books of the 
Apocrypha in his Hexapla, but the way in which he quotes from them, speaking of them as 
‘Holy Scripture’ (see below, § 8), would naturally lead to the supposition that he did so incorporate 
them. There is also the fact that in the Syro-Hexaplar the Book of Baruch undergoes much the 
same treatment with regard to the Hexaplaric signs as the canonical books. As Smend says : 
‘The excellence of Syro-Hexaplaric Sirach text would not be unworthy of Origen.” In general 
the text of this version follows very closely a MS. with which Cod. 253 was intimately related, but 
the translator also utilized the Peshitta when for one reason or another he found it convenient 
to do so. The translation is in parts very free. There are a number of marginal notes which 
were presumably taken from the Greek MS. which the translator had before him; these not 
infrequently present the better reading. 


iv. The Sahidic Version. 

The MS. containing this version, which is based on a Greek text closely related to the Greek 
uncials, has suffered a good deal of mutilation; the Prologue is almost entirely wanting through 
this cause ; in addition to this a good many stichoi are omitted. Other Coptic versions of more 
or less value are the Bohairic and Akmimic; only fragmentary remnants of these are extant. For 
the published texts of them see Smend, OP..CiL..; Ds CHER 


v. The Ethiopic Version. 

This version is rendered from the Greek, of which it is often a literal translation, but in his 
desire to make the meaning of the original before him clear the translator often interprets, i.e. he 
gives a paraphrastic rendering. Smend (of. cét., p. cxxxii) gives as an example of this xxiv. 21 where 
for the Greek: 


Ray 6é / 7 A \ € / / + , 
0b EoUlovTEs fre ETL TELVATOVOLW, Kal ob MivovTés pe ETL SupnoovoLD, 


* Cp. the words of Herkenne (De Veter’s Latinae Ecclesiastict capittbus t-xliit  SNiti i 
1 4 : ec = 1899]): ‘ Nititur Vetus Latin 

textu vulgari Graeco ad textum Hebraicum alius recensionis Graece castigato sy feat oe Westie in Hastings’s DB, 
Iv. 545. ? 

* In Hastings’s DB, iv. 544. There are altogether forty-fiv i i i 

544. y-five asterisks, about twenty of h 
words and sentences belonging to the secondary Greek text. sya pls 
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the Ethiopic has: 


They that cat me, eat me and are not satisfied, 
And they that drink me, drink me and are not satisfied. 


The value of this version is not infrequently marred by the fact that its renderings only partially 
represent the Greek, the reason being presumably that the Ethiopic translator did not really under- 
stand what was before him and made a guess at the meaning. Smend quotes Dillmann (who has 
edited this version, V.7. Aethiopici, tom. v, Berol. 1894) to the effect that the Ethiopic has been 
subjected to revision in later times on the basis of the Greek text; he does not believe it possible 
to restore the Ethiopic text to its original form from the MSS. which are now extant. Upon the 
whole the Ethiopic follows the text of Cod. B; the MS. from which the version was made, however, 
represented in some cases a purer, in others a more corrupt, form of text than that of Cod. B. 
Here and there the Ethiopic is of value for correcting the Greek. 


vi. The Armenian Version. 

This version exists in two forms, one translated from the Old Latin, and the other from the 
Greek ; the former is but of small value for text-critical purposes. The latter is of more use, but 
a good deal of the text is wanting, viz. xxxvi. I-xxxvili. 14, xliii-li, besides a number of isolated 
passages. On the other hand, it has some additions which are singular to it; see Herkenne, 
Armenischer Sirach, p. 30 ff. 


vil. Zhe Slavonic Version. 

One point of importance regarding this version is that it sometimes agrees with the Old Latin 
against all extant Greek authorities ; moreover, in agreement with the Old Latin and against all 
known Greek MSS. (with the exception of Cod. 248) it has xxx. 25-xxxiii. 13 a in the right place. 
According to Margoliouth it ‘follows a text similar to that of the Complutensian edition, but with 
only a portion of the additions’! It has been revised from the Syro-Hexaplar. 


vili. Lhe Arabic Version. 

This is a translation of the Peshitta (Syriac Vulgate). ‘The translator’, says Smend, ‘ was not 
concerned to offer a careful translation of his copy; he desired rather to present an elegantly- 
written Arabic book.’ His translation is, therefore, throughout a free one, and he inserts additions 
of his own. The text, or that of the MS. from which it was made, has been influenced by the 
Greek. But the manifold /acunae of the Syriac version recur in the Arabic. The version is of but 
small value. 


§ 6. AUTHORSHIP AND DATE. 


i. The name and personality of the author. In the MSS. of the Greek Bible the author of our 
book is called "Incots Sepdy, or more briefly Nepdy?; among the later Jews Nx7'D 12, and so in the 
MSS. of the Syriac Bible x-p 3 (or in a less authentic form Nw 0N 13, i.e. Sox of the Captive). 

The full name of the author is given in the body of the book, in 1. 27, which in ® appears as 


Simeon the son of Jeshua (Jesus) the son of Eleazar the son of Sira (in Hebrew atyds p32 we ya pynw 
xv j2).° For this & has: “Incods vids Leipay "EAcaCapov 6 “lepocodvpeirns (but 248 Complut. Sixtine 
>’EXea(dpov). In $ this passage is omitted altogether; the Syro-Hexaplar has: Jesus the son of 
Sivach of Eliezer. The-usual designation of the author in the Syriac MSS. of the Bible is: Jesus 
the son of Simeons* 

Now as the author’s grandson states explicitly in the Greek Prologue to his version of the book 
that his grandfather’s name was Jesus (Incods), it is likely that the name Szmeon is an intrusion 
in the text of ®; this is made exceedingly probable when it is seen that the clause |. 27, as it appears 
in #, is overloaded; by the removal of ja jiyow symmetry is restored, and the line may be read 
with Smend : 

sed ya atyds ya pred 
Of Jesus ben Eleazar ben Sira. 


1 Quoted by Nestle in Hastings’s DS, iv. 544. he 

® Seipdx (Sirach) is the Greek form of Sira (ND), the final y being added in the Greek form of the word to indicate 
that it is indeclinable; so ’AxeAdaudy Acts i. 19, in some MSS., for “AxeASauad: cp. Dalman, Grammatik d. judisch- 
palidstinischen Aramédisch*, pp. 137, 202. : a 

$ This form of the name reappears twice in the Hebrew subscription of the book, which follows li. 30. : 

4 Nestle (HDB, iv. 541 4) remarks that the name Simeon ‘is firmly attached to the author of this book in the 
Syriac Church’, 
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Thus the name of the author was /esws,and his grandfather’s name Szva; the use of a grandfather's 
(or earlier ancestor’s) name as a patronymic (with Len prefixed) was not uncommon, especially 
when a father’s name was not sufficiently distinctive. The intruding Szmcon may have been derived 
from |. 1 (the name of the High-Priest), and in this way may have come erroneously to be attached 
to the name of the author of the book. 

From the data supplied by the book itself it may be inferred that Ben-Sira was a professed 
student and teacher of ‘wisdom’. As a ‘scribe’ (he is described in the Prologue as dvaywoéoKkov = 
51D)—for by this time ‘ scribe’ and ‘wise’ had become amalgamated—he imparted instruction to 
young members of the Jerusalem aristocracy, who assembled in his ‘ house of instruction ’ (wot) na 
li. 23); and there, doubtless, he lectured on matters of jurisprudence, as well as ethics, in the manner 
congenial to the Teachers of the Law (cp. xxiii. 11, 23). Ben-Sira, however, belonged to the earlier 
Sdferim in whom the spirit pervading the Wisdom-Literature was still strong. Though possessed 
with a deep sense of Israel’s unique position among the nations, the class of teachers to which 
Ben-Sira belonged was animated by a broad and tolerant spirit that could take a genial view of 
life asa whole. This spirit pervades the book. It is marked by sound piety mixed with a thorough 
knowledge of human nature, and a sympathetic and cultivated appreciation of the amenities of the 
social side of life. Both the follies and the heroism of the fanatic are carefully avoided by Ben-Sira. . 
When he sings the praise of the ideal scribe (xxxix. 1-11) we doubtless have in the description 
a piece of self-revelation of the author: 


Not so he that applieth himself to the fear of God, 

And to set his mind upon the Law of the Most High ; 
Who searcheth out the wisdom of all the ancients, 

And ts occupied with the prophets of old ; 
Who heedeth the discourses of men of renown, 

And entereth into the deep things of parables ; 
Searcheth out the hidden meaning of proverbs, 

And ts conversant with the dark sayings of parables. 


Court life and foreign travel are part of his experience: 


Who serveth among great men, 
And appeareth before princes ; 

Who travelleth through the lands of the peoples, 
Testeth good and evil among men. 


It has been suggested that our author may have travelled as a young man, and at one time 
have been in the service of one of the Greek kings (successors of Alexander the Great), perhaps 
Ptolemy IV (220-204 B.C.) During these experiences, it would seem, he encountered much 
personal danger : 

Ln my journeying I have seen much, 
And many things have befallen me: 
Often was I in danger even unto death, 
But was preserved . . . (xxxiv. 11-12). 


The opening verses of chap. li refer, in a tone of unusually deep feeling, to deliverance from 
a grievous danger which seriously threatened the author’s life. This may have been, as has been 
suggested, some peril of a political kind, possibly connected with his life at court or with his 
responsible public life. He alludes in this passage more than once to ‘ cunning lips’ and ‘framers 
of lies’, the result of whose machinations was that his 


Soul drew nigh unto death...... 
And I turned about on every side, yet there was none to help me. 
The author's relation to contemporary Jewish life, as ‘revealed in his book, could not be better 
summed up than in the words of Edersheim. ‘The book of Ben-Sira ’, he says, ‘represents an 
orthodox, but moderate and cold, Judaism—before there were either Pharisees or Sadducees ; 
before these two directions assumed separate form under the combined influence of political circum- 
stances and theological controversies. In short, it contains, as yet undistinguished and mostly in 


* Schechter, however, thinks that the author’s name may have been Simeon (or Simon): ‘Probably he was so 


called after the High-Priest Simeon whose younger contemporar he — 
S tecy cay pews oct young’ Pp y was—a custom usual enough among the Jews at 
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germ, all the elements developed in the later history of Jewish religious thinking. But beyond all 
this the book throws welcome light on the period in which it was written. If we would know 
what a cultured, liberal, and yet genuine Jew had thought and felt in view of the great questions of 
the day; if we would gain insight into the state of public opinion, morals, society, and even of 
manners at that period—we find the materials for it in the book Ecclesiasticus.’ 1 


ii. Lhe date of composition of the Book. The two crucial factors for determining the date of the 
book’s composition are (a) the identity of the High-Priest Simon, who is the subject of the eulogium 
in ch.1; and (2) what is meant by ‘the thirty-eighth year’ in the Prologue of the Greek translation? 

(a) Stmon I or Simon II? With whom is the Simon son of Jochanan (so #: but & Onias), 
mentioned in 1. 1 f., to be identified? From the glowing description which is given by Ben-Sira of 
this High-Priest it has been surmised, with considerable plausibility, that our author wrote of one 
whom he had actually seen officiating in the sanctuary. The Simon referred to has been identified 
with ‘Simon the Just’ (pyyn_pynv), who, again, is identified by some scholars with Simon I, son of 
Onias I, and grandson of Jaddua (he flourished 310-291 or 300-270 B.C.), according to others with 
Simon IT (219-199 B.C.) son of Onias II. As far as Ben-Sira’s description is concerned it would fit 
either of these identifications. The question of date must be determined on other grounds. 


Josephus (Avs. xii. 2.5) relates of Simon I that, on account of his piety, he was surnamed ‘the Just’. 
Reference to Simon II is made in Azz. xii. 4. 10 f. Herzfeld identifies the ‘Simon the Just’ (pyn pynw) of 
Pirge Aboth iii. 1 with Simon II, and fixes the date of his high-priesthood as 226-198 B.c. (Zunz 221-201 B.C.); 
see Dr. C. Taylor’s note on Adoéh ii. 1. Derenbourg also (Lssad sur T’histoire et la géographie de la Palestine, 
p- 46 f.) argues strongly in favour of the identification of Simon the Just, whose memory is preserved in Rabbinic 
tradition, with Simon II. It is this Simon, according to Derenbourg, who is the subject of Sirach 1. Josephus’ 
application of the epithet (‘the Just’) to Simon I is a mistake. 


(4) The date in the Prologue. An explicit indication of date is given in the Greek Prologue 
written by the translator as a preface to his Greek translation of the book. In this the translator 
says he came to Egypt ‘in the thirty-eighth year ém! rod Evepyérov BaciAéws’. This, it is true, has 
been taken by some scholars to mean in the thirty-eighth year of the translator’s age ‘under king 
Euergetes’. If this were right it would be impossible to say what date is meant, as we have no 
other means for determining when the translator was born, or which king Euergetes is referred to. 
As there is no particular reason why the translator should have stated his age in this context, it is 
natural to interpret ‘the thirty-eighth under king Euergetes’ as referring to the thirty-eighth regnal 


year of the king so named. This limits the reference to the two Ptolemies, among the Egyptian » 


kings, who were called Euergetes: of these Euergetes I reigned only twenty-five years (247-222 B.C.), 
and is thus excluded ; Euergetes II, surnamed Physcon, reigned in all fifty-four years, partly as 
joint king (170-145) and partly as sole king (145-116). Reckoning from this king’s accession his 
thirty-eighth regnal year would be 132 B.C. It may be concluded, therefore, that the translator 
reached Egypt in this year, and completed his translation of the book some few years later (between 
132 and 116 ; see the note on line 15 of the Prologue in the following commentary). 

The translator calls the author of the original book his mémzos, a term which may be inter- 
preted in its usual sense of ‘ grandfather’.2 The composition of the original book of Ben-Sira may, 
therefore, be assigned to the first quarter of the second century B.C. (200-175 B.C.). The author 
would thus have been a younger contemporary of the High-Priest Simon II, and could have 
witnessed a service on the Day of Atonement in the temple in which Simon took part. The tone 
of the references to Simon in ch. ] suggests that when Ben-Sira wrote Simon had been dead for 
some time. This rather suggests a date about 180-175 B.C. for the actual composition of the book. 
As there is no allusion in the book to the events that led up to the Maccabean conflict the date 
cannot well be placed later than 175 B.C. 


The internal evidence of the book itself favours the suggested date—especially the traces of Greek influence 
on the thought; notably the personification of Wisdom (cp. esp. ch. xxiv), and the acquaintance shown with Greek 
customs, such as the use of music at feasts (xxxif. 3-6). 

4 


Recently, however, a much eaten chening for the date in the Prologue has been proposed 
on new grounds and maintained by Mr. J. H. A. Hart.* Hart thinks it incredible that a Jew from 
the outside world should have visited and stayed for any length of time to work in Egypt in the 
reign of Euergetes II, who was notoriously hostile to Jews, and, in fact, to all foreigners. He 


1 In Wace’s Apocrypha ii. 2 (Introduction to Ecclesiasticus). ie ; ; 

2 Tt sometimes means “ancestor”; but in such cases the connexion usually indicates the wider sense (Seligmann, 
EB, ii, col. 1171, note 3). 

3 Ecclestasticus in Greek, pp. 249 ff. 
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accordingly proposes to interpret the date in the Prologue as follows: the preposition ¢xi—though 
he allows that it is sometimes used in Greek translations of Hebrew date-specifications ina 
pleonastic sense = of, and that this usage can be paralleled from the papyri and inscriptions (e. g. 
the Rosetta stone)—is not, as it is used in the Prologue, without definite significance, and merely 
a meaningless part of an established formula. While admitting that the words might conceivably 
mean the thirty-eighth year of Euergetes II, yet the number ‘ may equally well belong to some 
familiar and therefore unspecified era’, and that this is the common Egyptian era which begins with 
the accession of each king and ends with his death. Ptolemy Philadelphus (284-247 B.C.) was 
succeeded by Euergetes I in the thirty-eighth year of the reign of the former, i.e. Euergetes I 
ascended the throne in the thirty-eighth year of the reign of Philadelphus (247 B.C.). The formula 
in the Prologue therefore means that the grandson of Ben-Sira came to Egypt in the thirty-eighth 
year of the era of Ptolemy Philadelphus, but after Euergetes I had come to the throne. Thus, 
according to Hart, the younger Ben-Sira came to Egypt in the year 247 B.C., and stayed there 
during the whole reign of Euergetes, till his death in 222 B.c.1_ These results would necessitate 
placing the composition of the original book of Ben-Sira at least a century before the commonly 
received date (i.e. 300-275 B.C.). 


Hart’s arguments are unconvincing. In particular he seems to exaggerate the hostility of Ptolemy Physcon 
to the Jews in Alexandria. The Jews were persecuted for a time by this king, not on account of their religion, 
but for political reasons, ‘With the establishment of order, peace was doubtless restored to the jews also.’ * 
Willrich, indeed, has given good reasons § for believing that this Ptolemy was far from being hostile to the Jews in 
general. It has been shown that he possessed many Jewish officials, and that the Jews prospered and increased 
in Egypt under his rule exceedingly. The proposed explanation of the date is also anything but convincing. If 
the translator wished to say that he arrived in Egypt in the year which concluded the reign of Philadelphus and 
was marked by the accession of Euergetes (I) he might have written ‘in the thirty-eighth year of Philadelphus émt 
Tov Evepyérov Baowéws’. But it is difficult to imagine him writing at least twenty-five years after the era of 
Philadelphus had come to an end:* ‘in the thirty-eighth year ént rod Evepyérov Bacidéos’. On Hart’s own 
showing a new era had intervened (that of Euergetes I); why then should not the first year of this era have been 
specified distinctly, if it was meant? Further, Hart’s criticism of the very strong examples adduced by Deissmann’® 
of the independent use of ézi in such date-specifications cannot be said to impair their cogency. The internal 
evidence of the book, as well as the character of the diction of the original Hebrew, also points to a later date than 


300-275 B.C. 


§ 7. THE INFLUENCE OF SIRACH ON LATER LITERATURE. 


The influence of our book on the later literature of the Christian Church may be measured, in 
a general way, by the history of its relation to the Canon, which is summarized in the next section.® 
Restrictions of space will only allow of citations here to illustrate the influence of the book on 
(a) the New Testament, and (4) later Jewish literature. 

(2) The relation of Sirach to the New Testament. When it is remembered that the New 
Testament writers, as a rule, use the Greek Bible in their citations of Scripture it is somewhat 
surprising to find so few direct quotations from the books which find no recognition in the Pales- 
tinian Canon. Not even all the books included in the latter are cited—no quotation occurring from 
Canticles, Qoheleth, Esther, or Ezra-Nehemiah. On the other hand, a rich use is made of the 
Pentateuch, Prophets, and Psalms, while the historical books are referred to more rarely. Still 
some quotations from deutero-canonical and extra-canonical books do occur, such as the citation 
from the Book of Enoch in the Epistle of Jude. In view of the important place occupied by 
Sirach in the Wisdom-Literature, and the popularity enjoyed by this literature, especially 
among the Jews of the Greek Dispersion, it would be surprising not to find any traces of its influence 
on those books of the New Testament which markedly reflect the Alexandrine spirit. If there are 
no actual citations of Sirach in the Epistle to the Hebrews, there are at least some possible indica- 
tions of acquaintance with it (in its Greek form). Thus in Heb. xii. 12 a citation is made of 
Isa. xxxv. 3 (rds mapepévas xelpas Kai Ta Tapaeduuéva yovara) in a form which exactly agrees with 
that of Sirach xxv. 23, against the LXX (which has yeipes dvetuévar). Such examples are not, it 
must be confessed, decisive. On the other hand, in the Epistle of St. James indications of direct 
acquaintance with our book are abundant and clear. The more important may be given here. 


? avyxpovicas, ‘I stayed in Egypt as long as king Euergetes reigned.’ But see our note on this word in the 
Prologue, line 15. 

* Krauss in /E, x. 265 a. : * Ludaica (Gottingen, 1900), Devit: 

* This is involved in svvypovicas, according to Hart’s explanation. ° Bible Studies (E.T.), pp. 339 ff. 

° And also by the number of secondary versions based on the Greek text (see § 5 above). 
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Ep. of St. James. 
i.v: But if any of you lacketh wisdom, let him ask 


of God, who giveth to all liberally and upbraideth not 
(kai pr) dverdi¢ovros). 


i, 6, 8: But let him ask in faith, nothing doubting ; 
Sor he that doubteth ws like the surge of the sea driven by 
the wind and tossed... a doubleminded man (avip 
divvxos), unstable in all his ways (dxardoraros év mdcas rais 
ddois abrov), 


i. 2-4: Count tt all joy, my brethren, when ye fall 
into manifold temptations, &c. (cf. v. 12). 

i. 13-15: Let no man say when he is tempted, I am 
tempted of God: for God cannot be tempted with evil, and 
He Himself tempteth no man, &c. 

i. 19: Let every man be swift to hear (raxds eis 16 
dkovoat), slow to speak. 

i. 23: Hor tf any one is a hearer of the word, and not 
a doer, he ws like unto a man beholding his natural face 
im a mirror (év éodntpe). 

v. 5: Ve have lived delicately on the earth, and taken 
your pleasure (éonatadjcare). 


v.14: Ls any among you sick? let him call for the 
elders of the church ; and let them pray over him, anointing 
him with oil in the name of the Lord. 


Strach (&). 

xvili. 18: A fool well upbrard (dved.et) ungractously, 
&e. xx.15: He [the fool| will give little and upbratd 
(dveduet) much. xii. 22: After thou hast given upbraid 
not (mera TO Sovvae py dveidtCe). 

i. 28: Drsobey not the Lord ; and come not unto Him 
with a double heart (év xapdig dioo7). ii. 12 f.: Woe unto 
Searful hearts, and to faint hands, and fo the sinner that 
goeth two ways ; woe unto the faint heart, for rt believeth 
not, &C.3; Cp. V. g (6 diyAwaaos), vii. 10 (Be not faint- 
hearted in thy prayer). 

ii, 1 f.: My son, if thou comest to serve the Lord, 
prepare thy soul for temptation, &c. (cp. i. 23). 

xv, 11-20: Say not thou, [t 7s through the Lord that 
LT fell away. ... Say not thou, It 1s He that caused me to 
err, For He hath no need of a sinful man, &c. 

v.11: Be sweft to hear (yivov raxds év dxpodce cov): 
cp. iv. 29. 

xii. 11: And thou shalt be unto him as one that hath 
wiped a mirror (as éxuepaxas éoorrpor). 


Xxvil. 13: Zhe discourse of fools ts an offence, and 
their laughter ts in the wantonness of sin (év onarddy 
dpaprias). 

XXXvili. 9-15: Jy son, in thy sickness be not negligent, 
but pray unto the Lord and He shall heal thee, &c. 


There are also many resemblances in thought and theme throughout the two books: cf. e.g. the 


treatment of humility (Jas. i. 9, Sirach iii. 18), pride (Jas. iv. 6, Sirach x. 7), of poor and rich 
(Jas. ii. 1-6, Sirach x. 19-24; cp. xiii. 9), of stumbling (Jas. iii. 2, Sirach xix. 16), and of true 
wisdom (Jas. iii. 13-17, Sirach xix, 18-22); and other parallels are to be noticed in the use of 
figure, such as that of the crown of life (Jas. i. 12, cp. Sirach xv. 6), and of rust (Jas. v. 2, 3, cp. 
Sirach soxix.. 10, xii. ro). 

If these examples are not sufficient to establish a relation of direct dependence, they are 
sufficient to justify the inference—which is confirmed by the general character of the Epistle and its 
relation to other books of the Wisdom-Literature—that the author of St. James was well acquainted 
with, and was influenced by, Sirach. 

It is difficult to believe that a book that enjoyed in the early centuries of the Christian era such 
popularity both among the Jews of Palestine and the Dispersion could have been entirely unknown 
to the writers of the other New Testament books. And, in fact, possible signs of acquaintance with 
it are not wanting. In this connexion the following parallels have been noted :? 


Matt. vi. 14 éav yap adare trois avOpemous ta mapa- 
mropara avrev, apyce kai byiv 6 rarip bpav 6 ovpanos. 

Matt. vi. 19 f. py Onoavpi€ere ipiv Onoavpods éni ths ys, 
érrov ons Kal Bpdows ddaviter, Kai Grou Kénrac Suopveoovar kal 
Krénrovar’ Onoavpicere dé tiv Onoavpods €v ovpay kth. 

Matt. xvi. 24 «ai rére dnodace: éExdot@ Kara THY mpagw 
avrou. 

Luke i. 17 émorpéyar xapdias matépav emi téxva xr. 


(of Elijah). 


Strach xxviii. 2 aes adixnua to myoiov cov, Kat Tore 
denOevros cov ai duapria cov AvOnodyrat. 

Sirach XXix. 12 civedewov éNenuoovyny €v trois Tapetous 
Gov, kat avrn e&edetral oe ek Tans KakKooEas. 


Strach xxxii. 24 ws avramod¢ avOpome kara ras makes 
avTov KTA, 
Strach xlviii. 10 émorpéae xapdiay marpos mpos viov 


KTA. (of Elijah). 


These parallels are, it must be confessed, not very convincing. On the other hand, the Parable 
of the Rich Fool (Luke xii. 15 f.) may have been suggested by more than one passage in Ben-Sira. 
The theme of the parable finds an exact parallel in Sirach xxxi. 3 éxomlare tAovowos ev owvaywyy 


\ eed ié 3 V4 
XPNMAT@V, Kal Ev TH avanavoe eutinAatar 


TOV TPVONUATwV avTod. 


St. Luke has parallels to some of the 


phrases used here (cwvdgw, dvaravov). There is also the remarkable parallel to the same passage, 


presenting similar features, in Sirach xi. 18-19: 


1 See, further, Mayor, Ep. of St. James*, pp. cxvi-cxvili; Zahn, Eznleitung, ie Oye 


2 Cp. Nestle in HDB, iv. 5500. 
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There is that waxeth rich by his wariness and pinching, 
And this is the portion of his reward: 
When he saith, I have found rest, 
And now will I eat of my goods ; 
Yet he knoweth not what time shall pass, 
And he shall leave them to others, and die (R.V.). ; 
It will be convenient in concluding this paragraph to note a passage from the Didache, which 
looks like a real quotation either from Ben-Sira or a common source. 
Sirach iv. 31 runs: 
Let not thy hand be stretched out to take, 
And closed in the midst of giving (so i). 


This is apparently quoted in the Didache iv. 5: 
be not one that stretches out his hands to receive, 
But draws them in when he should give. 


It is difficult to believe that our book did not exercise a considerable influence on the formation of 
the Didache as a whole. There are many parallels both in thought and sentiment. 


(0) Sivach and later Jewish Literature. In this connexion it will be convenient to note 
some of the more striking parallels between our book and (i) Ahigar, (ii) Tobit, (iii) other non- 
Rabbinical Jewish literature, and then (iv) to estimate and illustrate its influence on the Rabbinical 
literature. 

It is difficult to determine priority of date in the case of Ben-Sira’s relation to Ahigar and 
Tobit. The parallels may merely imply the presence of common matter from older sources. A 
strong case, however, can be made out for the priority of Ahiqar. Thus the famous dictum, which 
is repeated over and over again in different forms in later literature, and appears in Tobit as 

Alms delivereth from death, 
And suffereth not to come into darkness (iv. 10, cp. xii. 9), 


already implies the legend of Ahigar, and is only explicable by it.!. In Sirach we meet with the 
same maxim, but in a form modified from that of Tobit: 
Store up almsgiving in thy treasuries, 
And it shall deliver thee from all evil; 
Better than a mighty shield and a heavy spear 
Shall (this) fight for thee against an enemy? 


i. Parallels with Ahigar. Of matter common to Sirach and Ahiqar the following are striking 


examples: 

Sirach iv. 26: Stand not against the stream. 

Ahiqar ii. 65: Stand not against a river in its flood. 
Again, 


Sirach xxii. 14,15: What is heavier than lead ? 
And what ts tts name but‘ Fool’ ? 
Sand and salt and a weight of iron 
(Are) easter to bear than a senseless man. 


A close parallel occurs in Prov. xxvii. 3 ; but Ahiqar (Syriac version) ii. 45 contains one even nearer: 


My son, I have carried salt and removed lead: and I have not seen anything heavier than that 
a man should pay back a debt that he did not borrow. 

My son, [ have carried iron and removed stones, and they were not heavier on me than a man who 
settles in the house of his father-in-law. 


_ hae Parallels with Tobit. The following may be cited to illustrate the parallels that occur in 
obit: 


Sirach iv. 4: Despise not the supplication of the poor, 
And turn not away from the afflicted soul. 


Tobit iv. 7: Turn not away thy face from any poor man, 
And the face of God shall not be turned away from thee. 
* See the discussion in Zhe Story of Ahikar, ed. by Rendel Harris, p. xlviii. f. * xxix, 12, 13% ep. vil. B2,Xil. 2. 


* Cited by Rendel Harris, of. cit., p. liv: see also N au, Histoire et sagesse d’ Ahikar, pp. 60-63. 
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Sirach xxxviii. 16: My son, let tears fall over the dead; 


In accordance with what is due to him bury his body. 


Compare with this the passages in Tobit which commend the pious duty of burying the dead; esp. 
xed 


And when thou didst not delay to rise up that thou mightest go and cover the de 
wees Ze ad, th 
good deed was not hid from me, &c. ‘ i tes 


iii. Parallels with other non-Rabbinical Jewish Literature. Sirach has apparently influenced 
two other important books, viz. 2 Enoch (the Slavonic Enoch) and the Psalter of Solomon. 

In 2 Enoch passages of Sirach are sometimes cited verbally; thus xlvii. 5 (Who has numbered 
the dust of the earth, and the sand of the sea, and the drops of rain, &c.) is cited from Sirach i. 2; 
in 2 Enoch li. 1-3 parallels occur with Sirach vii. 32, xiv. 13, xxix. 20, xxix. Io, and ii. 4. 


The following further parallels are noted by Charles (Secrets of Enoch, p. 96): 2 Enoch xxx. 15 = Sirach 
XV. 14, 155 2 Enoch xlii. 11 = Sirach vii. 3; 2 Enoch xliii. 2, 3 = Sirach x. 20, 22, 24; 2 Enoch lii. 5 = 
Sirach xxxix. 14; 2 Enoch lii. 8 = Sirach xxxi. 26; 2 Enoch lii. 12 = Sirach xxviii. 9; 2 Enoch lxi. 2 = 
Sirach xxxix. 25; 2 Enoch Ixi. 4 = Sirach xxxi. 21-24, 28; 2 Enoch Ixv. 2 = Sirach xvii. 3, 5; 2 Enoch 
Ixv. 11 = Sirach xiv. 19. 


In the case of the Psalms of Solomon there are many parallels, but dependence cannot be 
shown conclusively to exist. ‘The language and thought of Sirach often illustrate’ these 
Psalms; ‘actual correspondences of expression are found, but the agreement is generally to be 
explained by some passage of Scripture from which both writers have borrowed’ (Ryle and James). 


The following passages are cited by Ryle and James in their ed. of the Psalms of Solomon (p. Ixiii f): 
Ps. S. il, 19, cp. Sirach xxxil, 12 ; Ps. S. iii. ¥, 12, cp. Sirach iii, 25, v. 5, xxii 1; Ps. S. v. 15-17, cp. Sirach 
xviii, 12; Ps. S. v. 14, cp. Sirach xl. 14; Ps. S. ix. 16-18, cp. Sirach xxxvi. 17; Psa ou xilem 296 CDs 
Sirach xxxix. 29, 30; Ps. S. xiv. 3, cp. Sirach xvii. 14; Ps. S. xvi. 2, cp. Sirach li. 6; Ps. Soe XVieey 10,6). 
Sirach ix. 8; Ps. S. xvii. 6, cp. Sirach xlv. 18. 


iv. The influence of Ben-Sira on Rabbinical Literature. That Ben-Sira’s book has exercised 
a considerable influence on Rabbinic literature hardly needs any further demonstration. Allusion 
has been already made more than once, in the course of this Introduction, to the large number of 
quotations from the book that occur in the Talmuds, the Midrashim, and the works of some great 
Jewish scholars and poets like Sa‘adya and Ibn Gebirol.+ Even after the work had been banned 
by distinguished Rabbinical authority, and so became suspect to the orthodox, collections of extracts 
from it were still circulated and read (in the original Hebrew) among the Jews.?_ Apparently, also, 
it was at some time or other translated, either in whole or in part, into Aramaic for Jewish use. It 
was only in the Middle Ages that the original work entirely vanished from knowledge in Jewry. 
The extent of its influence in the earlier period can be measured by recalling one or two important 
facts. It apparently exercised a formative influence on such important Jewish works as the tractates 
Pirge Aboth and Derek ’eres (rabba and, perhaps, 27a). Not only is Ben-Sira actually cited in 
Pirge Aboth iv. 7 (= Sirach vii. 17; see note), but a whole series of parallels can be traced 
throughout the tractate,? which shows that the book was, in the earlier period, closely studied and 
much esteemed in Rabbinical circles. For parallels in the tractate Derek ‘eres rabba reference must 
be made to the notes in the commentary. A good illustration is to be seen in the section concerning 
behaviour at banquets (xxxi. 12-24 and notes).* This tractate is mainly concerned with rules 
about behaviour in social intercourse. Ben-Sira’s book also influenced the liturgy. At any rate, in 
the prayer contained in xxxvi. 1-17 there are some remarkable parallels to parts of the Shémoneh 
‘Esrth (‘Eighteen Blessings’), which occupies so important a position in all the synagogue services.° 
Of course, it is possible that an earlier form of this liturgical prayer was already in existence in the 
time of Ben-Sira, and that he is quoting from or alluding to it. This is, on the whole, the most 
probable explanation. Ben-Sira’s prayer has a liturgical ring about it which suggests that it is not 
his own individual composition. The following citations will illustrate the parallelism referred to: 


1 Ben-Sira’s vogue among the Rabbis of the period before the Middle Ages is well brought out (in detailed 
references) by Zunz, Die gottesdienstlichen Vortrage der Juden, pp. 100-105. 

2 9c is an example of one such florilegiwm. . . 

3 Cp, e.g. the notes in the commentary on the following passages, where the parallels are cited: vil. 36, xi. 9, 28, 
xiii. 4, 9-13, XiV. 10, xxxi. 12, xxxviil. 24, &c. 

4 Cp. also xxxil. I-10, 

5 The full form for week-days can be seen in Singer’s 4 uthorized Daily Prayer Book, pp. 44-54- 
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Sirach xxxvi. 4: As Thou hast sanctified Thyself (nwaps) before them 
So glorify Thyself in them before us. 


Compare paragraph 3 of the Siémdnch ‘Esrch (‘the sanctification of the Name ye 


Thou art holy and Thy name is holy .. . 
blessed art Thou the holy God. 


The key-note here is ‘holy’ (sanctification). 
Again, Sirach xxxvi. II @ runs: 


Gather all the tribes of Jacob, 
Lhat they may receive their inheritance as in the days of old. 


The tenth paragraph of the Shémdénéh ‘Esréh is: 
Sound the great horn for our freedom ... and collect us from the four corners of the earth. 


Possible parallels or allusions exist in this section to all except the sixth, eighth, and ninth 
paragraphs of the prayer, which it must be remembered in its present form contains nineteen 
sections. There is, however, at least one important part of the Jewish liturgy which is unquestion- 
ably dependent on Sirach. This is the rapturous description of the beautiful appearance of the 
High-Priest as he officiated in the temple on the Day of Atonement, which is still recited in the 
services of the day. It is largely based upon, and imitated from, the description of the High-Priest 
Simon the Just, given in Sirach 1. It begins: 


In truth, how glorious was the High-Priest as he came forth Srom the Holy of Holies in 
perfect peace} 


§ 8. CANONICITY OF THE BOOK AND ITS USE IN THE EARLY CHURCH. 


As is well known, Sirach owed its place and use in the Christian Church to the fact that 
it was included in the Alexandrine Canon ; before coming to speak, therefore, of the early patristic 
evidence concerning our book, it will be well to draw attention to the ecclesiastical lists of the 
biblical books. ‘Our earliest Christian list’, says Prof. Swete (Introduction to the Old Testament in 
Greek, 1900, p. 221), ‘was obtained from Palestine? and probably represents the contents of the 
Palestinian Greek Bible. It is an attempt to answer the question, What is the true number and 
order of the books of the Old Testament? Both the titles and the grouping are obviously Greek, 
but the books are exclusively those of the Hebrew Canon.’ Sirach, therefore, together with 
the rest of the books of the Apocrypha, is excluded. Origen, in his Commentary on Ps. i, gives 
the second list that we know of, which belongs to a time not later than A.D. 231,; he reckons as 
belonging to the Canon the twenty-two books of the Hebrew Old Testament.’ But, strange to say, 
Origen includes in his list the First Book of Esdras (he treats 1, 2 Esdras as one book) and the Epistle 
of Jeremiah, neither of which had ever been regarded as canonical by the Jews. Origen’s list is 
adopted by Athanasius, Cyril, and Epiphanius,‘ as well as in the Laodicean Canon, in each case with 
the addition of Baruch. Furthermore, as Dr, Swete goes on to say (0. ciz., p. 222), ‘ Amphilochius 
mentions two books of Esdras, and it is at least possible that the Esdras of Gregory of Nazianzus 
is intended to include both books, and that the Epistle, or Baruch and the Epistle, are to be under- 
stood as forming part of Jeremiah in the lists both of Gregory and Amphilochius.’ The point of 
importance which these facts reveal is that ‘an expansion of the Hebrew Canon, which involved 
no addition to the number of the books, was predominant in the East during the fourth century’. 
Dr. Swete gives two other lists: one mentioned by Lagarde (Septuagintastudien, ii. 60 ff.), Sdvowis 
év émitéuo, in which the Wisdom of Jesus (the son) of Sirach is mentioned among the canonical 
Scriptures (so, too, Tobit and Judith) ; and the other is anonymous; in it Sirach is, together with, 
Tobit and the Wisdom of Solomon, placed under Apocrypha, though Judith is reckoned among the 
canonical books. 


* This composition is the work of the Jewish mediaeval poet Meshullam bar-Kalonymus. It forms part of the 
Musaf, or Additional’ Prayer for the Day of ‘Atonement, and can be seen in any of the Collections of Jewish Festival 
Prayers (in Routledge’s edition, vol. ii of Day of Atonement Festival Prayers, p. 166f.). See also 7he Religion and 
Worship of the Synagogue ( Oesterley and Box), ed. 2, p- 428. 

* Melito (c. A.D. 180) ap. Eusebius, H. E. iv. 26 ered pabeiv thy TOY madaov BiBXiov €BovdnOns akpiBevav, réoa Toy 
rast kal Onoia thy rdgéw eiev... dvedOadr eis THY dvarodHy Kal Ews Tod Térov yerdsuevos evOa exnpvxOn Kal empdydn ... 
eT EW agool, 

3 Eusebius, H. £. vi. 25 clot O€ ai elkoat dv0 BiBXot Kad? “EBpaious aide .. . 

* On the evidence of these Fathers see further below. 
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_ The following evidence of a more official kind may be added. It is conceivable that there is 
in the Muratortan Fragment* (which, as Westcott says, ‘expresses with fair distinctness the first 
known judgement of the Catholic Church on the sum of the Christian Scriptures’) a reference to the 
Wisdom of Sirach in the words: ‘Et Sapientia ab amicis Salomonis in honorem ipsius scripta ;’ * 
it has to be remembered in this connexion that, as we shall see presently, the book of the Wisdom 
of Sirach, together with other books of the Apocrypha, seems from the beginning to have enjoyed 
greater esteem in the Western than in the Eastern Church. Next, the eighty-fifth of the Apostolical 
Canons gives a list® of the books of the Hebrew Canon, and adds the three first books of the 
Maccabees and the Wisdom of Sirach; these last four are not, however, included in the Canon, 
though the Wisdom of Sirach is specially recommended for the instruction of the young. Again, 
in the <Apostolical Constitutions, vi. 14, 15 (= Didascalia), quotations from Sirach are given 
with the same formula as those from the books of the Hebrew Canon,‘ but in the list given in ii. 57 
of the same work there is no mention of any of the books of the Apocrypha.” On the other hand, 
at the Council of Hippo (A.D. 393) Sirach was specially mentioned as being one of the canonical 
books, while at the Council of Carthage (A.D. 397) the ‘five books of Solomon v1.5 Proverbs; 
Ecclesiastes, Canticles, Wisdom, and Sirach, are reckoned among the canonical Scriptures.° This 
was also confirmed by the Council of Carthage in A.D. 419. 

Coming now to speak in some detail of what the Church Fathers? say as to the canonicity or 
otherwise of the book, we turn first to the Eastern Church. 

In the Didache iv. 6 (c. 120) Sirach iv. 31 is quoted thus: Mz yivov mpos pév ro daBetv 
éxteiven Tas xelpas, mpds dé 7d dodvar ovoewSy, which is sufficiently near the wording of Sirach iv. 31 
to. show that it is intended to be a quotation, viz. Mi éoTw # yelp cov éxrerapevn els TO AaBeiv, Kal ev 
7 dmodiddvar cvvectadruévn. The same text is quoted in the Epistle of Barnabas, xix. 9 (¢. 120). 
Eusebius, as we have already seen, quotes Melito of Sardis (d.c. 180), however, to the effect that 
the books of the Hebrew Bible are the only canonical ones; he excludes, therefore, Sirach.8 
The evidence of Clement of Alexandria (d. 220) is conflicting ; in his Paedagogus he quotes very 
often from Sirach, and speaks of it as 4 ypady and Gela ypady (e.g. I], chap. xxxiv. 4, xl viii. 4, 
lix. 4; III, chap. xviii, xxiii. 4, Ixxxiii. 3), from which it would evidently appear that he 
regarded it as canonical Scripture; but, according to Eusebius, Clement reckoned Sirach 
among the ‘ Antilegomena’, for in speaking of Clement’s works he mentions the Szromatets, or 
‘Medleys’, and says: ‘He quotes in them passages from the disputed Scriptures, the so-called 
Wisdom of Solomon, for example, and (that) of Jesus the son of Sirach, and the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, and those of Barnabas, Clement, and Jude.’® Origen, too, gives conflicting evidence ; we 


' Published by Muratori in 1740 from a manuscript in the Ambrosian Library at Milan, though belonging originally 
to the great Irish monastery of Bobbio. ‘It was found in a volume of Latin fragments and translations which dates 
apparently from the eighth century. But the fragment itself was evidently copied from a manuscript of much higher 
antiquity ; for it was mutilated both at the beginning and end before it was transcribed. The writer claims to be 
a contemporary of Pius, who was bishop of Rome in the middle of the second century; so that its date may be fixed 
with tolerable certainty between A.D. 160 and 170’ (Westcott, The Bible in the Church (2nd ed.), p. 112). 

2 See further on this G. Kuhn, Das muratorische Fragment, pp. 94, 112. 

8 Westcott says in reference to this: ‘The list of the books of the Bible in the eighty-fifth of the Apostolical 
Canons was introduced into its present place at a much later date. Yet the list itself is remarkable, and probably 
Alexandrine in origin... . This canon, together with the canon of Carthage, was ratified at the Quinisextine Council 
[of Constantinople, a.D. 553], and had a powerful influence on many of the Eastern Churches’ (of. cé¢., p. 176). 

4 Cp. Herbst, Aist.-hrit. Einleitung in die heiligen Schriften, iipp./ 1. 

5 Méaos 8 6 dvayvaarns ef’ tndod Twos EoTas avaywackeTo Ta Mooéws kai *Inoov Tod Navy, Ta ray Kpita@y Kat tov 
Bactierav, Ta TOY Tapadeuropévey kai ta ths “Emavddov' mpos rovros Ta TOD "IdB Kal rod Sodopavos kai Ta TOY ExKatdeKa 
mpopnrav. "Ava dvo b€ yivopévav dvayyeopater grepds tis rods tod Aavid Wadhéra wpvous Kal 6 ads Ta axpootixia 
bmowadheTo. 

6 The thirty-ninth canon reads as follows: ‘Item placuit ut praeter Scripturas canonicas nihil in ecclesia legatur 
sub nomine divinarum Scripturarum ; sunt autem Canonicae Scripturae hae’: then follow the books of the Pentateuch, 
Joshua, Judges, Ruth, four books of Kings, two of Chronicles, Job, the Psalter, after which it continues: ‘ Salomonis 
libri quinque, libri duodecim prophetarum, Jesaias, Jeremias, Ezechiel, Daniel, Tobias, Judith, Esther, Esdrae libri duo, 
Machabaeorum libri duo’: and then the books of the New Testament are enumerated. After this the following words 
occur: ‘ Let this be made known also to our brother and fellow-priest Boniface, or to other bishops of those parts, for the 
purpose of confirming that canon, because we have received from our fathers that those books must be read in the 
Church’ (quoted by Westcott, Cazon, pp. 439 f., 541 f.). As Westcott says further : ‘Between the years A.D. 390 and 419 
no less than six councils were held in Africa, and four of these at Carthage. For a time, under the inspiration of 
Aurelius and Augustine, the Church of Tertullian and Cyprian was filled with a new life before its fatal desolation.’ 

7 Among the writings of the Apostolic Fathers there is only one citation from Sirach, viz. iv. 31, which is quoted 
in Ep. Barn. xix. 9. ; pias 

8 Eusebius, HW. Z.iv.26. In S¢vom. 11. chap. xiv. 5 (ed. Stahlin), however, Sirach vi. 33 is referred to as Solomon's. 
And such a passage as the following suggests that Clement regarded Sirach as canonical Scripture : Strom. V. chap. ii. 1 
“ Maxdpuos 6 heywr eis Sra dxovdytwy'”” (Sirach xxv. 9) miores 0€ Gra Wuyis, Kal ravtyy aiviowera THY TLoTLY O Kupuos eyov 
“§ Zy@v Sra dxove akovéro” (Matt. xi. 15). 


® Eusebius, H. £. vi. 13. 
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have seen above that in the list of canonical Scriptures which he gives he only regards the twenty- 
two books of the Hebrew Canon as the genuine Scriptures of the Old Testament, but elsewhere he 
speaks of Sirach, the Book of Wisdom, and other books of the Apocrypha as ‘authoritative 
Scripture’, or as ‘ the Divine Word’, or as ‘ Holy Scripture’ (see e.g. Tlept "ApxGy, ii. 95, ed. Migne ; 
Contra Cels. vi. 7, vii. 12); in these works he quotes Sirach vi. 4 and xxi. 18 as ‘ Holy Scripture : 
As Westcott says, in speaking of Origen: ‘In his other writings he uses apocryphal books as divine 
and authoritative, yet not without noticing the difference of opinion on the subject. But even in 
his case the familiar use of the Greek Bible practically overpowered his knowledge of the original 
Hebrew Canon, and in his famous “Letter to Africanus” he expressly defends the reception 
among Christians of the additions found in the Alexandrine Septuagint.’! Not that Origen was 
ignorant of the Hebrew Bible, for Eusebius (H. £. vi. 16) tells us that ‘so-accurate an examination 
was Origen undertaking with the Holy Scriptures that he even learned the Hebrew language, and 
acquired as his private possession original copies of the Scriptures in Hebrew characters, which were 
current among the Jews themselves’? The evidence of Eusebius (d. 340) has been admirably 
summarized by Westcott as follows: ‘ Eusebius has left no express judgement on the contents of 
the Old Testament. In three places he quotes from Josephus, Melito, and Origen, lists of the 
books (slightly differing) according to the Hebrew Canon. These he calls in the first place “the 
canonical Scriptures of the Old Testament (lit. ‘Scriptures in the Testament’), undisputed among 
the Hebrews”; and, again, “the acknowledged Scriptures of the Old Testament” ; and, lastly, “ the 
Holy Scriptures of the Old Testament.” In his Chronicle he distinctly separates the Book of 
Maccabees from the “Divine Scriptures”, and elsewhere mentions Sirach and Wisdom as 
“controverted ” books. On the other hand, like the older Fathers, he quotes in the same manner 
as the contents of the Hebrew Canon passages from Baruch and Wisdom. On the whole, it may 
be concluded that he regarded the Apocrypha of the Old Testament in the same light as the books 
of the New Testament, which were “ controverted and yet familiarly used by many”. The books 
of the Hebrew Canon alone were, in his technical language, “ acknowledged.” One general charac- 
teristic of his judgement must not be neglected. It is based expressly on the collective testimony 
of antiquity expressed in the works of the chief ecclesiastical writers. There was no combined 
decision of any number of churches to which he could appeal... . According to Eusebius the 
only method by which the contents of the Bible could be determined was that of a simple historical 
inquiry into the belief and practice of earlier generations, and this did not appear to him to lead to 
a certain conclusion in every case.’ The evidence of Athanasius (d. 373) is likewise very important, 
both on account of his high ecclesiastical position as metropolitan of Egypt, as well as on account 
of his dominating personality. In the thirty-ninth of his Festal Letters * he writes as follows: ‘ As 
I am about to speak (of the divine Scriptures), I shall use for the support of my boldness the 
model of the Evangelist Luke, and say as he does, Forasmuch as some have taken in hand to set 
Sorth in order for themselves the so-called Apocrypha, and to mix these with the inspired Scripture 
which we most surely believe, even as they delivered it to our fathers which Srom the beginning were 
eyewitnesses and ministers of the word; it seemed good to me also, having been urged by true 
brethren, and having learned the truth from the Jirst, to publish the books which are admitted in 
the Canon, and have been delivered to us, and are believed to be divine, that if any one has been 
deceived he may condemn those who led him astray, and he that has remained pure from error 
may rejoice in being again reminded (of the truth). All the books therefore of the Old Testament 
are in number twenty-two.’ He then enumerates the books of the Hebrew Canon ; these are followed 
by a list of the New Testament books, after which he continues: ‘But for the sake of greater 
accuracy I add this also, writing of necessity, that there are also other books excluded from among 
these (&repa BiBdLa robTwr é£wOev), not canonical, which have been framed by the Fathers to be read 


* The Bible in the Church, p.136; and cp. Eusebius’s words (H. £. vi. 31): ‘At this time Africanus also, the compiler 
of the Ces¢z |i. e. “ Mystic Girdles”*] as they are called, came into note. A letter of his, written to Origen, is extant, in 
which he intimates doubts about the Story of Susannah, in Daniel, as being ungenuine and fictitious, to which Origen 
wrote a very full answer.’ It is true that Sirach is not mentioned by Origen in his letter to Africanus, but since 
he defends Susannah, much more would he have defended Sirach if the authority of this book had been speci- 
fically called in question ; moreover, the objection urged by Africanus against the reception of Susannah, viz. that it did 
not exist in Hebrew, did not apply to Sirach, the Prologue of which was sufficient to prove its Hebrew origin even 
if Africanus did not know of any existing Hebrew copies. 

* Cp. also the words of Jerome (De viris illustr. liv), who tells us that Origen had so much holy zeal for the 
Scriptures ) ut etiam hebraeam linguam contra aetatis gentisque suae naturam edisceret ’ (quoted by Hart, of. czz., 

- 348 note). 
Bie The Bible in the Church, pp. 153 ff. 

* Migne, Patr. Gr. xxvi, col. 1347. These Paschal, or Festal Letters, were pastorals issued by the bishops of 
Alexandria ; they were originally written for the purpose of announcing the date of Easter, but gradually assumed the 
character of an annual metropolitan pronouncement in which topics of prominent interest were dealt with. 
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by those who are just approaching [entry into the Church], and who desire to be instructed in the 
word of godliness: the Wisdom of Solomon, and the Wisdom of Sirach, and Esther, and Judith 
and Tobias, and the so-called Teaching of the Apostles, and the Shepherd. And, nevertheless, 
beloved, neither among those books which are canonical, nor among those that are read [i.e. those 
just enumerated], is there anywhere mention made of the apocryphal (books).’ It is worth noticing 
here that Athanasius uses the word ‘apocryphal’ in an entirely different sense from that in which 
the word is now used in reference to the books of our Apocrypha; indeed, he goes on to say in 
this passage that such apocryphal books are ‘a device of heretics’, words which in view of the 
passage before us he could not possibly have ever applied to the books of what we now understand 
by the Apocrypha. One example, at least, exists of Athanasius quoting from Sirach, and 
speaking of it as ‘Holy Scripture’ (Coztra Arianos, xii), but it is evident that, upon the whole, 
Athanasius did not regard Ecclesiasticus as belonging to the canonical Scriptures, for among these 
he included only the books of the Hebrew Canon.1./ Amphilochius (¢. 380) enumerates the books 
of the Old Testament, but includes only the books of the Hebrew Canon, and makes no mention of 
the books of the Apocrypha.? Cyril of Jerusalem (d. 386) in his Catechetical Lectures (iv. 35) quotes 
the books of the Hebrew Canon (among which he, too, includes Baruch and the Epistle of Jeremiah 
as belonging to the Book of Jeremiah) as the canonical Scriptures of the Old Testament, after 
which he says: Ta 8& Aouta Tavta ¢Ew KeloOw ev devtépw. He, however, quotes Sirach in his Caze- 
chetical Lectures, vi. 3. Gregory of Nazianzus (d. 389) divides the books of the Hebrew Canon, 
which alone he acknowledges as canonical Scripture, into three groups—historical,® poetical, and 
prophetical; in the second, besides Job and ‘ David’, he includes three of ‘Solomon’, Ecclesiastes, 
Canticles, and Proverbs; no mention at all is made of any books outside the Hebrew Canon, there 
is only a reference to ‘strange books’, against which the reader is warned.* In the Preface to the 
Synopsis Sacr. Script. (pseudo-Chrysostom) > there is a threefold division of Scripture: 70 toropixdv, 
7d ovpBovdrevtixdy, and 7d apodyrikdv, in the second of which are included Proverbs, the Wisdom of 
Sirach, Ecclesiastes, and Canticles. Chrysostom himself quotes passages from Baruch, Sirach, 
and Wisdom as ‘divine Scripture’, We come next to the evidence of Epiphanius (d. 404); 
in three places ® he enumerates the canonical books, holding these to be only those of the Hebrew 
Canon; but he is not altogether consistent, for in one place he includes the ‘letters of Jeremiah and 
Baruch’ in Jeremiah, while in another he remarks that ‘the letters of Baruch’ are not found in the 
Hebrew Bible. ‘ He is equally inconsistent or uncertain’, says Westcott, ‘ with regard to Wisdom and 
Ecclesiasticus. These’, he says, ‘occupy a doubtful place. They are useful, and still they are not 
reckoned among the acknowledged books, nor were they ever placed in the Ark of the Covenant,’ d 
i.e. regarded as Scripture by the Jews. Yet again, after enumerating summarily all the books of the Old 
and New Testaments, he adds, ‘ and the books of Wisdom, that of Solomon, and of the son of Sirach, 
and generally all divine writings.’ It is evident that he wishes to combine the practice of the early 
Fathers with their direct teaching. He will sacrifice nothing which had even the appearance of 
authority, and this characteristic of the man gives weight to his repeated statement that the books 
of the Old Testament ‘ were twenty-seven, counted as twenty-two’. The Hebrew Canon was that 
which he, like all the other Greek Fathers, wished to mark as definitely authoritative, though he 
admitted to a second place the books which had been sanctioned in some measure by Christian 
usage® In the list given by Leontius (De Secéis, ii) and in the Stichometria of Nicephorus no 
mention is made of Sirach, though in the latter Baruch is mentioned among the canonical 
books.? Finally, John of Damascus (d. 750) in his De fide orthod. iv. 17 speaks of Wisdom and 
Sirach, after enumerating the books of the Hebrew Canon, in the following way: ‘H dé 
[lavdperos, rouréotrw 4 Sopia rod SodouGvtos kat 7 Lopia rod "Inood, jv 6 matip pev Td Dipax eféBero 
‘EBpaiorl ‘EAAnuiorl 8& fpynvevoev 6 totrov pev eyyovos "Inaods rod d€ Supax vids’ evdperou pev Kal Kahat 
AN? odk GprOuodvtar odds exewTo ev TH KBworg.20 In his De Jmag.i he speaks of Baruch as ‘ divine 
Scripture’. 


1 At the same time it is worth noting that Athanasius clearly did not feel himself bound by the Hebrew Canon, 
for he includes Baruch and the Letter of Jeremiah among the canonical Scriptures, and excludes Esther from 
the Canon. 2 Migne, Patr. Gr. xxxvii, p. 1593. d 

3 Ruth is treated as a separate book, and Esther is omitted altogether ; Nehemiah is not mentioned, but included 
under Esdras among the historical books. ; ne 

4 Haer.1.i.5; De mens. et pond., §§ 4, 23- ; 5 Migne, Paér. Gr. iil. 473 f. ae 

® Migne, Paty. Gr. lvi. 513 ff. Westcott regards this as ‘certainly a Syrian catalogue of Chrysostom’s time’ (Zhe 
Bible in the Church, p. 174). ; 

7 i.e. the ‘ark’ in the Synagogue ; the rolls of the canonical Scriptures read in the Synagogue service were kept 
there; «iBords = NIA (chest?) =e 

8 The Bible in the Church, pp. 172. ® Cp. Swete, of. cz¢., p. 207. 

10 Cp, Westcott, The Canon of the New Testament (5th ed.), p. 546. 
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We turn next to the Western Church. The earliest evidence is that of Irenaeus (d. 202) ; 
although he nowhere quotes from Sirach,! he has in his Adv. Haeres. iv. 26, v. 35, quotations 
from Baruch, which he cites as ‘Jeremiah the prophet’, and from the Additions to Daniel, which 
he cites as ‘ Daniel the prophet’, and also from Wisdom ;2 presumably, therefore, he would have 
regarded the books of the Apocrypha as canonical. Tertullian (d. 220), in quoting from our book 
(e.g. Contra Gnostic. viii, De Exhort. Castit. ii, De Hab. Mul. iii), uses the same formula as that with 
which he introduces the quotations from the books of the Hebrew Canon, viz. sicut scriptum est. 
Cyprian (d. 258), in his Zestemonia (e.g. iii. 95, 96) * and in his letters (e.g. Zp. lix. 20),° has many 
quotations from Sirach, and, like Tertullian, introduces them with the formula szcut scriptum 
est, or with the even more definite words Scriptura divina dicit. Methodius* (c. 311), who’ was 
bishop of Lycia, and afterwards of Tyre, quotes without reserve from Sirach, Wisdom, and 
Baruch, treating them all as ‘Scripture’. Hilary of Poitiers (d. 368) has a list of the books of the 
Old Testament in his Prol. zz libr. Psalm.® in which only the Epistle of Jeremiah among the books 
of the Apocrypha is included, but at the end of this list he adds the words: ‘ Quibusdam autem 
visum est additis Tobia et Judith xxiv libros secundum numerum Graecorum literarum connume- 
rare’; nevertheless, he cites Ecclesiasticus and Wisdom as ‘ prophets’, an expression which seems 
to imply his belief in their canonicity. Philastrius of Brescia (d. 397) gives an account of the 
Scriptures in his De Haeres. 1x, |xi, in which he says that only the canonical books, meaning 
thereby the books of the Hebrew Canon, should be read in church ; in the same work (Ixxxviii) he 
says that the ‘ book of the Wisdom of Sirach’ is used by a heretical sect, but he quotes Wisdom 
as the work of a ‘prophet’. Rufinus (c. 410), in his Comm. in Symbol. Apostol., S$ 36-38, gives 
a list of the Old Testament Scriptures comprised in the Hebrew Canon as those which “the Fathers 
included in the Canon’ (§ 37); he then continues, in the next section: ‘Nevertheless, it should be 
known that there are also other books which by men of old were called not “canonical” but 
“ecclesiastical ”, namely, Wisdom, which is called Solomon’s, and the other Wisdom, that of the son 
of Sirach’; he also includes other books in this category.° The important evidence of Jerome 
(d. 420) requires a little more detailed consideration. He was the first to make any thoroughgoing 
and successful attempt to differentiate between the canonical books of the Hebrew Bible and the 
books of the Apocrypha in the Christian Church; his intercourse with Rabbis and his knowledge 
of the Bible in Hebrew were the means of equipping him in a special way for his biblical studies. 
Jerome was, moreover, the first to use the term ‘Apocrypha’, in its present technical sense, in 
reference to the uncanonical books. In the Prologus Galeatus (the ‘Helmed Prologue’, with which 
he prefaces his translation of the books of Samuel and Kings), after enumerating the books of the 
Hebrew Canon, he says that every other book (referring, of course, to the Alexandrine Canon) is 
to be reckoned among the Apocrypha (‘ quidquid extra hos est, inter Apocrypha esse ponendum ye 
and he goes on: ‘ Therefore Wisdom, commonly entitled (The Wisdom) of Solomon, and the book 
of Jesus the son of Sirach, and Judith, and Tobit, and the Shepherd are not in the Canon.’ To the 
same effect are his words in the preface to his Commentary on the Salomonic books: ‘Porro in eo 
libro qui a plerisque Sapienza Salomonis inscribitur, et in Ecclesiastico, quam esse Iesu filii Sirach 
nullus ignorat, calamo temperavi, tantummodo canonicas Scripturas vobis emendare desiderans et stu- 
dium meum certis magis quam dubiis commendare’; and, again, in the same preface he says: ‘ Sicut 
ergo Judith et Tobi et Macchabaeorum libros quidem legit Ecclesia, sed inter canonicas Scripturas 
non recipit, sic et haec duo volumina (i.e. Sirach and Wisdom) legat ad aedificationem plebis, 
non ad auctoritatem ecclesiasticorum dogmatum confirmandam. But in spite of what Jerome says 
here, he not infrequently quotes from the books of the Apocrypha with the same introductory 
formula which he uses when quoting from the books of the Hebrew Canon ; thus in his Commentary 
on Isaiah (ii. 3) he prefaces quotations from Sirach and Wisdom with ‘ sicut scriptum est ’,7 

Our next authority is Augustine (d. 43°), whose authority over the Western Church was almost 
as great as that of Jerome. The following, from his De Doctr. Christiana, ii. 8, will show that he 
regarded the books of the Apocrypha generally as more authoritative than Jerome did. After 
enumerating the Old Testament books in the order—Pentateuch, Joshua, Judges, Ruth, 1-4 Kings, 


_* This silence does not of itself necessarily mean that Irenaeus did not regard Sirach as Scripture; it is worth 
noting that some books of the Hebrew Canon are never quoted or even alluded to in the New Testament. viz Esther 
Canticles, Ecclesiastes. Ter ; 

* He also mentions this book in a work of his which is now lost; see Eusebius, H. £. v. 26 8 Hartel’s editi 
4 ) : : ~E. V. 26. s edition. 
“« 9% Notitovbe confounded with the Methodius who, in conjunction with his brother Cyril, translated the Greek Bible 
into Slavonic in the ninth century, and preached the faith to the Slavs. 
: Migne, Paér. Lat. i. 241. ‘ * Ed. Migne, pp. 373 ff. 
It is worth noting that the books of Tobit and Judith were translated by Jerome from the Aramaic and incorpo- 
rated in the Vulgate, but Wisdom, Sirach, the two books of the Maccabees, and Baruch as found in the Vulgate are not 
the work of Jerome, but are all ante-Hieronymian (cp. Swete, op. cit., p. 103). 
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1,2 Chronicles, he goes on: ‘ Haec est historia quae sibimet annexa tempora continet atque ordinem 
rerum: sunt aliae tanquam ex diverso ordine quae neque huic ordini neque inter se connectuntur, 
sicut est Job et Tobias et Esther et Judith et Machabaeorum libri duo et Esdrae duo, qui magis sub- 
sequi videntur ordinatam illam historiam usque ad Regnorum vel Paralipomenon terminatam : 
deinde Prophetae in quibus David unus liber Psalmorum, et Salomonis tres, Proverbiorum, Cantica 
Canticorum, et Ecclesiastes. Nam illi duo libri unus qui Sapientia et alius qui Ecclesiasticus 
inscribitur de quadam similitudine Salomonis esse dicuntur, nam Iesus Sirach eos conscripsisse 
constantissime perhibetur qui tamen quoniam in auctoritatem recipi meruerunt inter propheticos 
numerandi sunt.’ Though he thus speaks with some reserve respecting Wisdom and Sirach 
he regards them as canonical, for at the end of his enumeration of the books of the Old and New 
Testaments he says: ‘In his omnibus libris timentes Deum et pietate mansueti quaerunt voluntatem 
Dei. In the Speculum Augustine deals in the same way with Sirach as with the canonical 
books. John Cassian (c. 450) cites Sirachii.1 as Scripture in his De Just. Caen. iv. 38.2. Innocent II, 
in a list of the Scriptural books in his Zp. ad Exsuperium,® reckons five books of Solomon (i.e. he 
includes Sirach and Wisdom); the psewdo-Gelasian list* includes Sirach and Wisdom, as 
well as Tobit, Judith, and 1, 2 Maccabees, among the canonical books. And, lastly, Cassiodorus 
(d. 570), in his enumeration of the books of the Bible (De inst. Div. litt. 14)*® also includes Sirach 
and Wisdom among the books of Solomon, and therefore regards them as canonical ; so also Tobit, 
Judith, 1, 2 Esdras, 1, 2 Maccabees. 

It is unnecessary to give further evidence, for from this time onwards all the books of the 
Apocrypha are usually found in the Old Testament undistinguished from the other books. So that 
the evidence of the early Church, taken as a whole, is in the direction of looking favourably upon 
Sirach as being, at the very least, a book which was both edifying and instructive; never- 
theless, it is regarded as less authoritative than the books of the Hebrew Canon. 


§ 9. THE THEOLOGY OF THE BOOK. 


i. The Doctrine of God. Ben-Sira’s conception and teaching of the Almighty is very full; not 
only his orthodox belief, but still more his religious mind which so often expresses itself in his 
book, impelled him in the most natural way to refer very frequently to the Divine Personality, 
His attributes, and His relationship to men. First and foremost comes, of course, his teaching 
concerning the Unzty of God, e.g. xlii. 21 : 


From everlasting He is the same ; 
and again in xxxvi. 5 (@ xxxiil. 5): 


That they may know, as we also know, 
That there is none other God but Thee. 


In the long section xliii. 1-26 Ben-Sira describes the divine activity in Nature, and he concludes 
(v. 27) with the words: ' ; 
The conclusion of the matter is: Fe zs all. 


The Greek (7d may éotw atrés) might be thought to point to a pantheistic tendency, but the context 
makes it clear that all that Ben-Sira wishes to show is that God is to be discovered in all His works ; 
the very definite personality which he always imputes to God amply proves that he was entirely 
free from all pantheistic tendencies. This teaching of God as the All-God leads on naturally to 
that of God as the Creator of all; here Ben-Sira gets his main inspiration from the Psalms, see the 
fine passage xlii. 15—xliii. 33, and cp. also xxxix. 16 and xlii.21. In this last passage it is said that 
all created things are the products of the divine wisdom; this is further emphasized by the 
description of the all-knowledge of God in xlii. 18-25, see especially vv. 18, 19: 


For Jahveh possesseth all knowledge, 
And seeth what cometh unto eternity." 

He declareth what is past and what ts future, 
And revealeth the profoundest secrets. 


The eternity of God also frequently finds expression, e.g. Xviii. 1 ff. : 


He that liveth for ever created all things together .. . 


1 Chap. xxiii (ed. Weihrich). In the pseudo-Speculum almost every chapter of Sirach is quoted from. pate 
2 Ed. Petschenig. § Swete, of. czZ., p. 211. * Ibid. pee Ibid. 
6 Cp. also xxxvi. 1: ‘Save us, O God of all.’ 7 These two lines are wanting in the Hebrew. 
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and xxxvi. 17 (& 22): 


... That all the ends of the earth may know 
That Thou art the eternal God. 


Belonging to this cycle of conceptions is also the Holiness of God ; this is taught, e.g. in xxili. 9: 


Accustom not thy mouth to an oath, 
Nor make a habit of the naming of the Holy One. 


See further iv. 14, xliii. 10, xlvii. 8, xlviii. 20. 

Another side to Ben-Sira’s doctrine of God is that in which he deals with the relationship of 
God towards Israel on the one hand, and towards the Gentiles on the other. The more usual Jewish 
view that God is the God of Israel only is taught, e.g. in xvii. 17: 


For every nation He appointed a ruler} 
But [srael is the Lord’s portion ; 1 


and the fact that the Wisdom of God belongs to Israel in a pre-eminent degree shows them to be 
in a special sense His people ; see the whole passage xxiv. 8 ff., especially v. 12: 


And I i.e. Wisdom] took root among an honoured people} 
In the portion of the Lord (and) of His inheritance.' 


Moreover, the whole section on the praise of Israel’s heroes of old (xliv-xlix) reveals the belief that 
Israel is a particularly favoured nation in the sight of God. On the other hand, Ben-Sira is not 
wholly particularistic; he realizes that God is the God of all the world, and therefore he sometimes 
strikes a universalistic note, e.g. in xviii. 13, 14: 


The mercy of man is (exercised upon) his own kin, 
But the mercy of God ts (extended) to all flesh, 
Reproving, and chastening, and teaching, 
And bringing them back as a shepherd his flock. 
fle hath mercy on them that accept (His) chastening, 
And that diligently seek after His judgements. 


The attributes of mercy and forgiveness here portrayed find very frequent utterance, and of course 
the same is true of the converse; God’s wrath strikes the wicked whether they be Jews or Gentiles. 
The doctrine of the divine Hatherhood also finds expression in our book. As Toy says, referring 
to the older view: ‘ The old Israelitish idea of the divine love was, so far as we can gather from the 
literature, a purely national one. Jahveh was the father (Hos. xi. 1) or the husband (Jer. ii. 1, iii. 4 ; 
Isa. Ixii. 5) of Israel. In the later psalms more individual relation is expressed ; Jahveh is said to 
pity them that fear Him asa father pities his children (Ps. ciii.13). Gradually the paternal relation 
as expressing most completely the combination of guidance and tenderness came to be employed 
as the representative of God’s relation to man’;* and he quotes several passages from the Apo- 
crypha, among them xxiii. 1 of our book: 


O Lord, Father, and God of my life, 


which certainly witnesses to a real belief in the Fatherhood of God in regard to the individual. 

ii. Zhe Law. ‘About half the passages in which the Law is mentioned in this book are 
wanting in the Hebrew; in those which are extant in Hebrew the usual word rendered vomos in 
Greek is mn, but in ix. 15 the Hebrew is certainly corrupt, in xliv. 20 the word is myn (“ com- 
mandment”), and in xlv. 17 it is pawn (“judgement”). With three exceptions (ii. 16, xv. I, xlix. 
4) vépos is used without the article. In the Prologue it is used with the article three times, but in 
each case it is in reference to the threefold division of the Canon (6 vdpos, kal at mpodnretat, kat Aourd 
Téy BiBAtwv). On the other hand, the concluding words in the Prologue are: ... & véuw Bioredery. 
In xxxvi. (EV xxxiii.) 3 the article is almost necessary grammatically.’* Ben-Sira gives great 
prominence to the Law both in its ethical and ritual aspects, differing in this markedly from 
Proverbs, to which he is in other respects so much indebted ; and the stress which he lays on the 
importance of the Law, and legal observances generally, marks his book out as perhaps the most 
striking link we have between the older and the newer Judaism, that is to say, the Judaism of post- 


1 Wanting in Hebrew. * The whole passage is wanting in Hebrew. ® Judaism and Christianity, p. 83. 
* But we should probably read * n-n3. ° Oesterley, Ecclesiasticus (Cambridge Bible), p. liii. 
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exilic times and Rabbinical Judaism. But he uses the word ‘Law’ in a wide sense; and herein, too, 
we are able to recognize the way in which the teaching of this book leads over in so many respects 
to the later Rabbinism, for what Schechter says regarding the meaning of the term ‘Law’ in 
Rabbinic literature applies also to its meaning in Sirach: ‘The term Law or Nomos is not 
a correct rendering of the Hebrew word “‘ Torah”. The legalistic element, which might rightly be 
called the Law, represents only one side ofthe Torah. To the Jew the word Torah means a teaching 
or instruction of any kind. It may be either a general principle or a specific injunction, whether it 
be found in the Pentateuch or in the other parts of the Scriptures, or even outside the Canon. The 
juxtaposition in which Torah and Mitzvoth, “teaching.” and “ commandments”, are to be found in 
the Rabbinic literature implies already that the former means something more than merely the 
Law. . . . To use the modern phraseology, to the Rabbinic Jew Torah was both an institution and 
a faith.! Torah is, therefore, to be understood in both an extended and in a restricted sense 
according to the general purport of the passage in which the term occurs. 

We may note, then, first of all the general emphasis which Ben-Sira lays on the observance of 
the Law as being the prime duty of the people to whom Jahveh has given the Law; he says, for 
example, in ix. 15: 


With the intelligent let thy communing be, 
And all thy converse in the Law of the Most High. 


He teaches that there can be no honour for those who do not observe the Law: 
A despicable race is that which transgresseth the commandment (x. 19). 


The duty of seeking the Law, of believing it, and of meditating upon its precepts is insisted on in 
XXXIi. 15-24: 
He that seeketh out the Law shall gain her, 
But the hypocrite shall be snared thereby... . 
In all thy works guard thyself, 
For he that so doeth keepeth the commandment. 
He that observeth the Law guardeth himself, 
And he that trustethin Jahveh shall not be brought to shame ; 


and see also xxxix. 1 ff. Ben-Sira urges men not to be ashamed of the Law (xlii. 2), and recalls 
how the nation’s great heroes in the past observed it and were enlightened by it, and taught it to 
others (see xliv. 20, xlv. 5,.17, xlvi. 14). The observance of the commandments of the Law is the 
one thing to be thought of at the approach of death (xxviii. 6). 

Since the Law was given by God it is, like Him, eternal, and this brings us to what is perhaps. 
the most interesting part of Ben-Sira’s doctrine concerning the Law, namely, his identification of it 
with Wisdom ; for this implies the pre-existence of the Law, as well as its divine character (see 
further the section on Wisdom). This conception of the Law, which, as far as is known, is found 
here for the first time in Jewish literature, became later on, with one exception (viz. the doctrine of 
the unity of God), the most important dogma of Rabbinical Judaism.2 But the way in which the 
identification of Wisdom with the Law is taken for granted in Sirach makes it clear that 
Ben-Sira was not expressing a new truth, but one which had already received general acceptance. 
He says, for example, in xv. 1: 


For he that feareth the Lord doeth this 
[ie. seeks Wisdom, which is the subject of the preceding verses |, 
And he that taketh hold of the Law findeth her (i.e. Wisdom]. 
Again, the Law and Wisdom are used synonymously in xxxiv. (& xxxi.) 8: 


Without deceit shall the Law be fulfilled, 
And Wisdom is perfect in a mouth that ts faithful. 


So also in xxi. 11: 


He that keepeth the Law controlleth his natural tendency,’ 
And the fear of the Lord is the consummation of Wisdom. 


1 Some Aspects of Rabbinic Theology, p. 117 f. 
2 See the authors’ book Zhe Religion and Worship of the Synagogue (2nd ed.), pp. 161-177. 
3 See the note on this in the commentary. 
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This identification is further implied by ‘the fear of the Lord’ being both the true observance of 
the Law as well as the ‘beginning’ of Wisdom ; both thoughts occur a number of times in the book. 
But the most direct assertion of the identity of the two is found in xxiv. 23, where it is said: 


All these things [i.e. things concerning Wisdom which are mentioned in the preceding verses] are 
the book of the covenant of God Most High, 
The Law which Moses commanded (as) an heritage for the assemblies of Jacob. 


The same is taught in xix. 20: 


All wisdom ts the fear of the Lord, 
And all wisdom is the fulfilling of the Law. 


Ben-Sira taught, as we have seen, that the Law was eternal, a doctrine which is further illus- 
trated by the way in which he identifies the Law with Wisdom, which is also eternal (see next 
section) ; the special point of interest in this connexion is that the doctrine of the existence of the 
Law before the Creation—a thoroughly Rabbinical doctrine—is seen to have been taught long 
before Christian times. As an example of the Rabbinical teaching reference may be made to the 
Midrash Bereshith Rabba viii, where it is said that the Torah is two thousand years older than the 
Creation; and in the first chapter (in the comment on Gen. i. 1) of the same Midrash it is said: 
‘Six things preceded the creation of the world; among them were such as were themselves truly 
created, and such as were decided upon before the Creation; the Torah and the throne of glory 
were truly created.’ 

Another important point concerning the Law is Ben-Sira’s teaching on the spirit in which legal 
ordinances should be observed. ‘It might seem doubtful ’, says Toy, ‘ whether the introduction of 
the finished Law was an unmixed good from the ethical point of view. The code was largely 
ritualistic; it fixed men’s minds on ceremonial details which it in some cases put into the same 
category and on the same level with moral duties. Would there not hence result a dimming of the 
moral sense and a confusion of moral distinctions? The ethical attitude of a man who could regard 
a failure in the routine of sacrifice as not less blameworthy than an act of theft cannot be called 
a lofty one. If such had been the general effect of the ritual law we should have to pronounce it 
an evil. But in point of fact the result was different. What may be called the natural debasing 
tendency of a ritual was counteracted by other influences, by the ethical elements of the Law itself, 
and by the general moral progress of the community. The great legal schools which grew up in the 
second century, if we may judge by the sayings of the teachers which have come down to us, did 
not fail to discriminate between the outward and the inward, the ceremonial and the moral ; and the 
conception of sin corresponded to the idea of the ethical standard? 1 Now the teaching of Ben-Sira 
on the spirit in which the sacrifices prescribed in the Law are to be observed is a striking illustration 
of what is here so truly said: in xxxiv. 18, 19 (& xxxi. 21-23) he urges : 


The sacrifice of the unrighteous man is a mocking offering, 
And unacceptable are the oblations of the godless. 

The Most High hath no pleasure in the offerings of the ungodly, 
Neither doth He forgive sins for a multitude of sacrifices. 


And again, a few verses later on, he says : 


He who washeth after (contact with) a dead body and toucheth it again, 
What hath he gained by his bathing ? 

So a man fasting for his sins 
And again doing the same— 

Who will listen to his prayer ? 
And what hath he gained by his humiliation ? 


Such words offer an elo 


eu quent proof of Ben-Sira’s spiritual conception concerning the observance of 
e Law. 


iii. The Teaching on Wisdom. 
The divine character of Wisdom is graphically brought out in xxiv. 3-5: 


[ came forth from the mouth of the Most High (cp. i. i) 
And as a mist I covered the earth ; 


» Judaism and Christianity, p. 186. 
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In the high places did I fix my abode, 
And my throne was in the pillar of cloud. 
Alone f compassed the circuit of heaven, 
And in the depth of the abyss I walked. 


That Wisdom took her part in the creation of the world comes out clearly in the two following 
passages : 


Before them all [i.e. the heavens and the earth] was Wisdom created (i. 4) ; 


from the words which follow a little later on Ben-Sira evidently conceived of Wisdom having been 
created in preparation for the work of Creation which was to come, for he continues in verse 9 : 


He Himself created her, and saw, and numbered her ; 
And poured her out upon all His works .. 3 


The existence of Wisdom before the creation of the world is again, and more definitely, stated in 
XXiv. Qa: 


fle created me from the beginning, before the world. 


This vivid personification of Wisdom is based on Proverbs, where the same thought finds expression 
in viii. 22, 23: 
The Lord possessed me in the beginning of His way, 
Before His works of old. 
L was set up from everlasting, from the beginning, 
Or ever the earth was. (See the whole passage, Prov. viii. 22—31.) 


The intimate relationship between Wisdom and the Almighty naturally involves the eternity of 
Wisdom, a truth set forth in the opening words of our book: 


All Wisdom cometh from the Lord, 
And is with Him for ever. 


The same is implied in xxiv. 9 6: 
The memorial of me shall never cease.? 


The personification of Wisdom is illustrated in another way when it is said that she takes up her 
abode among men, and invites them to come and dwell with her: 


With faithful men is she, and she hath been established from eternity,° 
And with their seed shall she continue (i. 15). 

Come unto me, ye that desire me, 
And be ye filled with my produce ; 

For my memorial is sweeter than honey, 
And the possession of me than the honey-comb (xxiv. 19, 20). 


It is characteristic of Ben-Sira’s attitude in desiring to show the superiority of the wisdom of Israel 
over that of the Greeks that he should represent Wisdom as having sought a resting-place among 
the nations of the world, but that Israel alone was worthy of her, and that among them, therefore, 
God bids her abide ;* he says in xxiv. 7, 8 f., 12: 


With all these (i.e. every people and nation] J sought a resting-place, 
And (said): In whose inheritance shall I lodge? 
Then the Creator of all things gave me commandment, 
And He that created me fixed my dwelling-place (for me) ; 
And He said: Let thy dwelling-place be in Jacob, 
And in Israel take up thine inheritance. . 
And I took root among an honoured people, 
In the portion of the Lord (and ) of His inheritance. 


1 Cp. Ps. civ. 24: O Lord, how manifold are Thy works / 
Ln wisdom hast Thou made them all. 
Prov. iil. 19: The Lord by wisdom founded the earth ; 


By understanding He established the heavens. 
2 So the Syriac; the Greek and Latin read, ‘ Unto eternity I shall not fail.’ 
5 So the Syriac ; the Greek text is probably corrupt. : : 
‘ Cp. with this the somewhat similar case of the Law, which, according to the later teaching of the Rabbis, was 
originally intended by God to be a revelation of Himself and of His will to all nations, but that Israel was the only 
nation that accepted it (see Oesterley and Box, of. czt., p. 164). 
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The thought of Wisdom dwelling among men is already taught in Proverbs (e.g. vili. 31, 34 ff), but 
Ben-Sira elaborates it, and in such a passage as that just quoted treats it with great poetical beauty. 

Further, it is characteristic, not only of the Wisdom of Ben-Sira, but also of the Wisdom- 
Literature generally, that the term Wisdom is never used in the sense of pure knowledge ; in its 
essence it connoted originally the faculty of distinguishing between what is good and what is bad, 
or, perhaps more accurately (in so far as earlier times are concerned), between what is advantageous 
and what is harmful. But in any case, regarding the nature of Wisdom, it is true to say that in the 
Jewish conception it had primarily a religious content from the beginning; that is to say, that it 
was in its origin essentially a divine attribute, the possession of which made man _in some measure 
like God. In comparatively Ail uEreR ace ave come to this, that to be able to differentiate 
between good and evil, i.e. the exercise of the moral consciousness, enabled.man to stand in a closer 
relationship to God than the mere external observance, however assiduously carried out, of 
a ceremonial law; this, at any rate, would have been the essence of the teaching of the prophets. 
It is in following such teaching that Ben-Sira inculcates the truth that the way to lead a wise life 
is to live according to the divine commandments; in contemplating the wisdom of God, as set 
forth in the commandments of God, and acting accordingly, man makes his human wisdom 
approximate to the divine, and worldly, practical wisdom, in its many and various forms, is 
thus of the same kind, only less in degree, as divine wisdom. It is thus easy to see, one may 
remark in passing, that the identification between the Law and Wisdom, referred to in the previous 
section, was inevitable. ‘Human wisdom comes from the communion between the mind of man 
and the mind of God. The unity of the divine and the human attributes (implicitly contained in 
the book) appears to involve the conception that the divine wisdom fills and controls all things, 
including man’s mind, and thus manifests itself in human thought;’! this is true, but it needs to 
be emphasized that Ben-Sira’s strong insistence on human free-will makes it a matter of man’s 
choice whether his mind is filled with divine wisdom or something else. 

Wisdom is, therefore, in the first place, of a religious nature. How essential an element this 
was in Ben-Sira’s conception of Wisdom will have been seen by what was said above as to the 
origin of Wisdom, namely, that it was an emanation from the Deity. This truth is further 
emphasized by the dzctwm, common to all the books of the Wisdom-Literature in one form or 
another, that: 

The fear of the Lord is the beginning of Wisdom (i. 14). 


Though Ben-Sira takes this thought over from earlier sages, he nevertheless makes it thoroughly 
his own, and elaborates it in such sayings as: 


The crown of Wisdom ts the fear of the Lord (i. 18); 
To fear the Lord ts the root of Wisdom (i. 20). 


But besides this specifically religious content, Wisdom has, according to Ben-Sira, another 
element in its nature. While the knowledge of God may be said to describe its most exalted 
characteristic, it has also a less exalted, but extremely useful, further characteristic in that. it 
connotes knowledge of the world ; not that this would imply a non-religious element in Wisdom, 
for the man with knowledge of the world has acquired this lower form of Wisdom, too, by his 
observance of the divine commandments; so that it need cause no surprise to find that it is this 
latter element in the nature of Wisdom to which Ben-Sira devotes most attention in his book. Nor 
is this an unnatural thing when it is remembered that the writer, having none but the vaguest ideas 
about a life hereafter, is mainly concerned with the affairs of this life. So he says of Wisdom that: 


They that love her love life (iv. 12); 
and again: 
The wisdom of the poor man lifteth up his head, 
And causeth him to sit among princes (xi. 1). 


_ The large number of precepts which Ben-Sira offers as to general conduct of life are the utterances 
of a sage whose whole life has been spent in the acquisition of Wisdom ; they form part, at least, of 
the result of his labours in her service; and the contribution which he has to offer. his fellow. 
creatures is to teach them what in very large measure is worldly wisdom. These moral precepts 
differ widely, of course, from divine wisdom, but, as we have seen, both emanate from the same 
source, and both are ultimately to be traced back to the Giver of all good things. 


1 Toy; 1 2B nara 75. 
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It is owing to this practical nature of Wisdom that Ben-Sira insists on its being not only 
possessed, but also exhibited among men, so he says: 


fiidden wisdom and concealed treasure, 
What profit is there in either ? 
Better is the man that hideth his folly 
Than aman that hideth his wisdom (xx. 30, 31). 


____ To those who are desirous of acquiring Wisdom, Ben-Sira gives a piece of advice which well 
illustrates what has already been said above as to the religious element in every form of Wisdom: 


L[f thou desive Wisdom, keep the commandments, 
And the Lord will give her freely unto thee (i. 26). 


That Wisdom is the gift of God is again declared to be the case in i. 10: 


Without measure doth He grant her to them that love Him. 


Wisdom is thus the free gift of God; but this does not mean to say that man has not his part to 


play in order to enjoy this free gift; he has a discipline to go through which is irksome, and which 
will test the sincerity of the seeker : 


But I will walk with him in disguise, 
And at first I will try him with temptations. 
fear and dread will I bring upon him, 
And I will torment him with chastisements (iv. 17). 


Wisdom will also make great demands upon those that would be her servants; it is a hard 
course of instruction through which they must go: 


... Bring thy feet into her fetters, 
And thy neck into her chain ; 
Bow down thy shoulder, and bear her, 
And chafe not under her bonds (vi. 24, 25). 


But if Wisdom can only be acquired by earnest and sustained effort, if to possess her requires 
concentrated zeal and self-denial, the reward of those who persist is great in proportion, In 
a beautiful passage Ben-Sira describes this great reward: 


For at length thou wilt find her rest, 
And she shall be turned for thee into gladness. 
And her fetters shall become a stay of strength for thee, 
And her bonds for robes of glory. 
An ornament of gold is her yoke, 
And her fetters a cord of blue. 
Thou shalt array thee with her (as with) robes of glory, 
And crown thee with her (as with) a crown of beauty (vi. 28-31). 


Clearly such a reward cannot be for the many; only the best types of men are able to obtain her ; 
so Ben-Sira says: 
For Wisdom ts according to her name, 
And to most men she 1s not manifest (vi. 22). 


Indeed, Ben-Sira holds that humanity is divided into two categories, the wise and the foolish, or 
the good and the evil—to him the two terms are respectively synonymous ; Wisdom’s attitude to 
each is thus expressed : 


As a prison-house is Wisdom to a fool, 
And the knowledge of the wise as coals of fire. 

As chains on (their) feet is instruction to the foolish, 
And as manacles on their right hand. 

As a golden ornament ts instruction to the wise, 
And as a bracelet upon their right arm (xxi. 18-21). 
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So lasting is the power of Wisdom among those who truly possess her, that the possession is 
regarded as hereditary : 


Lf he trust me, he shall possess me, 
And his posterity shall hold me fast (iv. 16, see also i. 15). 


Yct even he who possesses Wisdom may lose his treasure by sinning, so it is said: 


Lf he turn away (from me), I will forsake him, 
And will deliver him over to the spotlers (iv. 19). 


The only truly blessed are they who persistently follow after Wisdom (xiv. 20-27) ; yet for this 
leisure is required ; the ordinary occupations and callings of men are all good and necessary, but 
none are to be compared to that in which a man devotes himself wholly to the seeking out of the 
Wisdom of the ancients, which is none other than the fear of God and the Law of the Most High 
(see the whole of xxxviii. 24—-xxxix. 11). 


iv. The Doctrine of Sin. The great problem of the existence of sin had, of course, exercised 
the minds of men for ages before the time of Ben-Sira. How was one to reconcile the facts of daily 
experience with the belief in an all-righteous, all-powerful God, who governed the world? ‘The 
ancient mythical religion had certainly connected physical evil with Adam’s sin; but when, after the 
Exile, the individual, as contrasted with the nation, became more prominently an object of 
consideration, difficulties doubtless began to appear to which the answer of the old theology was 
felt to be incomplete.’? A suggested explanation of the difficulty is expressed in Ps. xxxvii, where 
it is said that the destruction of the wicked comes suddenly, while he is in the midst of his 
prosperity (vv. 35, 36); and again, in the same psalm the Psalmist seeks to explain the difficulty by 
contrasting the ‘latter end’ of the righteous and the wicked respectively : 


Mark the perfect man, and behold the upright: 
For the latter end of that man is peace. 
As for transgressors, they shall be destroyed together ; 
The latter end of the wicked shall be cut off (vv. 37, 38). 


In neither case was there any real solution of the problem. Later thinkers were impelled to offer 
another explanation; so, for example, the writer who explained that everything had been made for 
its own purpose: 
The Lord hath made everything for its own end: 
Yea, even the wicked for the day of evil (Prov. xvi. 4). 


Ben-Sira was on safer ground when, in re-echoing earlier teaching, he said : 
fle that seeketh God will receive discipline (xxxii.[xxxv.]14), 


i.e. any misfortune which befalls the righteous is looked upon as a discipline, and is, therefore, in reality 
for his benefit. None of these attempted solutions could, however, have been regarded as satisfactory, 
for they did not account for the divine acquiescence in the prosperity of the wicked, however much 
they might satisfy men as to the necessity of adversity for the righteous. In one passage Ben-Sira 
does strike out a somewhat original line of thought in seeking a solution of the mystery, though 
within the limits of the present life; a wicked man may, he says in effect, enjoy prosperity all his 
life, but so terrible may God cause his last hours to be that all his former enjoyment of life becomes 
wholly obliterated, and thus the apparent contradiction between the facts of life and the divine 
justice is harmonized ; his words are: 


For it ts easy in Jahveh’s sight 
At the end to requite a man according to his deeds. 

An evil time causeth forgetfulness of delights, . 
And the last end of a man will tell of him. 

Pronounce no man happy before his death ; 
for by his latter end a man shall be known (xi. 26-28). 


This attempted solution, if it does nothing else, witnesses at any rate to the very earnest desire 
to try and explain a grave difficulty ; and if, as a matter of fact, no advance is made in our book 
towards a satisfactory solution of what must have constituted a cruel mystery to the God-fearing of 


* Tennant, in the Journal of Theological Studies, ii, Pp. 209. 
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those days, it cannot cause surprise; with their lack of knowledge concerning the general laws upon 
which society is based and by which it exists, with their absolute ignorance concerning the laws of 
nature, with their very hazy conceptions concerning a fuller spiritual life hereafter, it was wholly 
impossible for the ancient Hebrew thinkers to frame any really satisfactory working theory whereby 
to harmonize the seeming contradiction between belief in the existence of an almighty, just God 
and the facts of human experience. Nevertheless, Ben-Sira had very definite ideas upon the 
existence of sin and its universal prevalence among men; he had also clearly thought and taught 
much about the nature and essence of sin, and the special importance of his book in connexion 
with this subject is that it is the only non-apocalyptic writing which unquestionably reflects light 
upon the Palestinian thought of its time concerning the introduction of sin and death into the 
world. ‘It is a unique link’, says Dr. Tennant, ‘ between the Old Testament and the ancient 
Rabbinism. It is also important as a guide to the views of the time from the fact that its author, 
though perhaps conscious of the inadequacy of his inherited theology to solve all the problems and 
difficulties which presented themselves to an educated mind, allows himself but little liberty of 
thought.’ } 

With regard to the origin of sin, Ben-Sira’s treatment is highly instructive, for it reveals the 
difficulty in which he found himself involved as soon as he began to grapple with the subject. 
He mentions altogether three theories regarding the origin of sin; one of these he combats as 
erroneous. The first is that the existence of sin is due to God; this is the theory which he combats, 
_ though he does not seem to realize the difficulty in which he involves himself in doing so. The 
passage in which this is dealt with is xv. 11-20, where Ben-Sira replies to those who trace back the 
origin of sin to God; he says: 


Say not: ‘From God is my transgression,’ 
For that which He hateth made He not. 
Say not: ‘([t is) He that made me to stumble, 
For there ts no need of evil men. 
Evil and abomination doth the Lord hate, 
And He doth not let it come nigh to them that fear Him (xv. 11-13). 


He says further in the course of his argument (and here his teaching on human free-will comes 
strongly to the fore): 
God created man from the beginning, 
And placed him in the hand of his Veser. 
Tf thou (so) desirest, thou canst keep the commandment, 
And (it is) wisdom to do Hts good pleasure, 
Poured out before thee (are) fire and water, 
Stretch forth thine hand unto that which thou desirest. 
Life and death (are) before man, 
That which he desireth shall be given to him. . 
He commanded no man to sin, 
Nor gave strength to men of lies (xv. 14-20). 


With regard to the word Yeser it may be noted in passing that in its primary meaning it 
denotes ‘form’ or ‘framing’, hence what is formed or framed in the mind, and it therefore comes 
to mean ‘imagination’ or ‘purpose’. It is used in a good sense in Isa. xxvi. 3, I Chron. xxix. 18 ; 
on the other hand, in Gen. vi. 5, viii. 21 it is used of the evil imagination. In later times there 
arose the doctrine of a ‘good’ Yese/*as opposed to the ‘evil’ Veser, two opposing tendencies 
which, it was taught, were constituent elements in man’s spiritual nature. Prof. Schechter says: 
‘The more conspicuous figure of the two Yesers is that of the evil Yeser. Indeed, it is not impos: 
sible that the expression good Yeser, as the antithesis of the evil Yeser, is a creation of later date. 
It is, therefore, probable that Ben-Sira, when making use of the expression in the passage just 
quoted, had the evil Yeser, or ‘tendency’, in mind ; at any rate, the context shows that even if the 
word was used in a neutral sense it was at least potentially the evil Yeser to which he referred ; but 
as this tendency or inclination to evil was part of man’s nature it was created by God, so that 
Ben-Sira shows himself to have been in danger of falling, by implication, into the very error which 
he combats in the previously quoted passage (xv. 11-13) ; indeed, further on in his book he comes 
perilously near to a direct assertion that God created evil; see xxxiii, (@ xxxvi.) 13-15, XXXVII. 3. 


1 Of. cét., p. 207. 2 Some Aspects of Rabbinic Theology, p. 243. 
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So that, at least by implication, Ben-Sira might well be convicted of imputing the origin of evil to 
God, though he refrains from doing so explicitly. 
A second theory which Ben-Sira brings forward is expressed in xxv. 24: 


From a woman did sin originate (lit. is the beginning of sin], 
And because of her we all must die. 


Dr. Tennant, in writing on this verse, says: ‘It has to be borne in mind that when, in the 
second clause of the verse, the writer passes to the thought of death, to the relation of Eve’s sin to 
our universal mortality, a causal connexion is distinctly asserted. The use of ¢ehillah [‘ beginning ’] 
in the former clause does not perhaps in itself preclude the thought of such connexion, in the case 
of sin, having presented itself to Ben-Sira’s mind, but it certainly does not suggest any such con- 
nexion. . . . If Ben-Sira intended to imply that Eve’s transgression was the cause or origin of 
human sinfulness he was venturing further than was his wont beyond the letter of the Scriptural 
narrative which he had in mind, and was already in possession of a much deeper view of the first 
transgression than is to be met with in Jewish literature until we come to St. Paul’s Epistles, the 
Slavonic book of Enoch, and 4 (2) Esdras.’2 In any case, this second theory of Ben-Sira’s only 
traces the history of sin from the time that it existed in humanity without following it further back.’ 

Finally, a third theory, though not expressed in definite form, can with much probability be 
shown to have been in the mind of Ben-Sira. In xxi. 27, 28 it is said: 


When the fool curseth his adversary (lit. Satan], 
Fle curseth his own soul ; 

The whisperer defileth his own soul, 
And ts hated wheresoever he sojourneth.* 


This is a difficult passage, but it seems clear that by the words ‘The whisperer defileth his own 
soul’ Ben-Sira meant to express the truth that the evil in man is of his own making ; it is also 
evident that the words are intended to be an illustration of the truth enunciated in the preceding 
couplet. Whatever is meant by ‘adversary’—whether ‘Satan’ in the sense of the devil, or an 
adversary in its ordinary meaning—the words which follow (‘ He curseth his own soul’) show that 
what Ben-Sira intends to teach is that the ‘adversary’ is synonymous with the ungodly man’s own 
self; or,as Hart explains it, ‘not Satan, but the man himself is responsible for his sin.’® The 
verse, as Cheyne has pointed out, can be illustrated by Ps. xxxvi. 1 (R.V. marg.): ‘ Transgression 
saith to the wicked within his heart ...’° To explain the words by saying that when a man curses 
somebody else who is his enemy he curses himself, i.e. that the curse recoils upon his own head, 
would not only be contrary to the ideas of the times, but would also be out of harmony with the 
words which follow. The Syriac translator evidently saw the difficulty of making ‘ the adversary ’ 
refer to somebody other than ‘the fool’, but not perceiving the point of the words he put in 
a negative, thus giving a different turn to the whole, and rendered : « When the fool curseth him 
who sinned zo¢ against him, he curseth his own soul.’ The gist of the passage may then be taken 
to be that man is his own ‘Satan’; in other words, that the origin of sin is to be sought in man 
himself. This may be illustrated by another passage : 


What ts brighter than the sun? Vet this Jatleth ; 
And (how much more) man who (hath) the inclination of flesh and blood 17 (xvii. 31). 


Dr. Tennant paraphrases the Greek thus: ‘Even the sun darkens itself—the brightest thing in the 
world; how much more, then, frail man!’ He says, further, in connexion with this verse, that if 


' Some later Rabbis had no hesitation in directly asserting what Ben-Sira here implies; in the Midrash Bereshith 
Rabba xxvii it is definitely stated that God created the evil Yeser; and in Qiddushin 30 6 (T. B.) the following words 
are put into the mouth of the Almighty: ‘I created the evil Yeser; I created for him [i.e. for man, in order to overcome 
the oF Ca the Law as a means of healing. If ye occupy yourselves with the Law, ye will not fall into the 

ower of it. 
Boas Op. cit., pp. 210, 211. 

° It is interesting to note that in a later, but pre-Christian, book the writer believes in the existence of sin before 
the creation of the human race; in the ‘ Book of the Parables’ (1 Enoch Ixix. 6), in reference to the evil angels, it is 
es: - And the third was named Gadreel ; he it is who showed the children of men all the blows of death, and he led 
astray Eve... 

* The Hebrew of these verses is not extant. 

Ofc. wpa 54. ° The Expositor, series xi, p. 346. 

_ _ ' The Hebrew is not extant; the first clause of the above represents both the Syriac and the Greek: the second 
is based upon the Greek and the Syriac; the Greek runs: ‘And an evil man will think on flesh and blood’ See the 
critical and exegetical notes in the commentary on this verse. ; 
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Ben-Sira offers any excuse for man’s depravity ‘it is that of his natural and essential frailty, referred 
to in such passages as xvii. 30-32, but never traced to an external cause’ Difficult as the verse is, 
it may be concluded that its meaning illustrated Ben-Sira’s teaching in the previously considered 
passage that the origin of sin is to be sought in man.2. That this belief was held in certain Jewish 
circles may be gathered from the following words which occur in 1 Enoch xcviii, 4: ‘I have sworn 
unto you, ye sinners, as a mountain has not become a slave, And a hill does not become the handmaid 
of a woman, Even so sin hath not been sent upon the earth, But man of himself hath created it, And 
under a great curse shall they fall who commit it, 2 

The three passages discussed suggest, therefore, a belief that sin originates within man, and is of 
his own making, irrespective of any external agency; but there are other passages which point 
distinctly to a belief that sin zs external to man; see, for example, xxi. 2, xxvii. 10. 

So that Ben-Sira’s teaching on the origin of sin may be summed up in the following way: He 
implies, though he does not definitely assert it, that the creation of sin is due to God; yet in one 
passage of considerable importance he strongly combats this theory. He teaches, further, that so 
far as the human race is concerned the origin of sin is to be sought in the fall of Eve; but he does 
not attempt to trace its history further back; this, however, was from his point of view unnecessary 
if, in accordance with his third theory, sin originates in each individual; nevertheless, he involves 
himself in a contradiction here in saying that because of Eve’s sin all men must die. In addition to 
this, however, there is the further inconsistency regarding his third theory, for while teaching that sin 
originates within man, he speaks of sin as something external to man. These contradictory thoughts 
bring into clear relief Ben-Sira’s inability to formulate a consistent and logical doctrine as to the 
origin of sin; and in this he but shows himself to be a forerunner of the Rabbis, from whose writings 
it can be seen that later thinkers were involved in precisely the same inconsistencies as soon as they 
attempted to construct a working theory on the subject. 

But the theoretical difficulties in which Ben-Sira was involved did not in any way detract from 
his deep realization of the existence and universal prevalence of sin; he witnesses to this in many 


passages, as may be seen by a reference to the following passages among many others: iv. 26, vii. 8, 
Vili. 5, XXili. 4-6. 

v. Lhe Doctrine of the Future Life. Inthe main Ben-Sira’s belief concerning the Hereafter 
was that of the normal teaching of the Psalms; such passages, for example, as Ps. vi. 5 (‘For in 
death there is no remembrance of Thee: In Sheol who shall give Thee thanks ?’), and cxx. 17, 18, 


cvi. 2, cp. Isa. xxxviii. 18, 19, are clearly the pattern on which he bases his teaching in xvii. 27, 28: 


hor what pleasure hath God in all that perish in Hades, 
Ln place of those who live and give Him praise ? 
Thanksgiving perisheth from the dead as from one that is not, 
(But) he that liveth and is in health praiseth the Lora. 


Although death, as a rule, marks the end of all things and is usually connected with corruption 
(X. II, Xvii. 32, xxviii. 6), yet Ben-Sira does not speak of it as necessarily a cause of terror; indeed, 
under certain circumstances, it is preferable to life; he says, e.g., in xli. 2: 


flail! Death, how welcome is thy decree 

To the luckless man, and that lacketh strength, 
That stumbleth and trippeth at everything, 

That ts broken, and hath lost hope. 


See also xxxii, 11, xxx. 17, xl. 28. On the other hand, death is terrible to him who is in prosperity 
and in the enjoyment of health (xl. 1). Sometimes death is spoken of as a punishment (vii. 17, 
xl. 9, 10); but there is nowhere any mention of punishment after death. The only sense in which, 
according to Ben-Sira, a man can be said to ‘live’ after death was by means of his wisdom which 
he had acquired in his lifetime: 


flis understanding many do praise, 
And never shall his name be blotted out: 
Flis memory shall not cease, 
And his name shall live from generation to generation (xxxix. 9). 

(ODS Thy IO DEF, — 

7 On the question as to whether the evil Veser is external to man or not there is much division in Rabbinical 
writings ; see Schechter’s very instructive chapters xiv, xv, xvi in Some Aspects of Rabbinic T, heology. Further useful 
information on the Jewish doctrine of sin will be found in chap. viii (‘ The Doctrine of Divine Retribution in Rabbinical 
Literature’) of the same writer’s Studies in Judaism (First Series). 

3 Charles, 1 Zxoch?, p. 242. 
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Or, again, in the following fine passage (xli. 11-13): 


Vanity ts man (concerning) his body, 
But the name of the pious shall not be cut off. 

Be in fear for thy name, for that abideth longer for thee 
Than thousands of precious treasures. 

Life's goods last for limited days, 
But the reward of a name for days without number. 


In some few instances there seem to be the beginnings of what might naturally have developed 
into a somewhat fuller conception of life hereafter, the adumbration of a belief in something more 
than a mere shadowy existence beyond the grave. The instances are those in which the dead are 
said to ‘rest’, an idea very different from that of death being corruption and the end of all things, 
which is the more usual one in our book. The conception of the dead ‘resting’ must involve some 
sort of a belief beyond that of the bare existence of the spirit in the future state; thus, in xxii. 11 
Ben-Sira says: 


Weep gently for the dead, for he hath found rest (cp. also xxix. 17, xxxviii. 22), 


It is of particular interest to note, in view of the development of ideas concerning the future 
life which took place during the second century B.C., that in at least two instances the Greek shows 
an advance upon the corresponding Hebrew conception ; in vii. 17 the Hebrew has: 


Flumble (thy) pride greatly, 
for the expectation of man ts worms. 


For this the Greek has: 


Humble thy soul greatly, ' 
Lor the punishment of the ungodly man is fire and the worm. 


The other passage is xlviii. 11, but for the details of this recourse must be had to the notes in the 
commentary. 
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1 Swete, Zhe Old Testament in Greek, i, p. xix. 
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PROLOGUE ® 


SINCE many things and great have been delivered unto us through the Law and the Prophets 
and the others who followed after them—for which things’ sake we must give Israel the praise of 
instruction and wisdom—and as not only must the readers themselves become adept, but also the 
lovers of learning must be able to profit them which are without both by speaking and writing ; 
my grandfather Jesus, having given himself much to the reading of the Law and the Prophets and 
the other books of our fathers, and having acquired considerable familiarity therein, was induced 
also himself to take a part in writing somewhat pertaining to instruction and wisdom, in order 
that those who are lovers of learning and instructed in” these things “might make so much the 
more progress® by a manner of life (lived) ¢in accordance with the Law’. Ye are entreated, 
therefore, to make your perusal with favour and attention, and to be indulgent, if in any parts of 
what we have laboured to interpret we may seem to fail in some of the phrases. For things 


a Hor the spurvous Prologue found in cod. 248, 2 the Complutensian text and in the ‘ Synopsis of Holy 
Scripture’, falsely attributed to Si. Athanasius, see Edersheim (2x Wace), p. 25; an English translation Of tt ts given 
wn the A. V. before that of the genuine Prologue. Upodoyos B A: mp. opax C: om.N [Zhe whole ts omitted in ¥ 


Lith and in 137 248, which have the spurious Prologue | b Reading «myo: Syro-Hex xe-@ A V 2 54 &c. for 
evoxor BC ce Reading with B TOMA padrhov eximpocOwow : & ett (= Syro-Hex) mpooOnoovew d-d Reading 





1. the Law... after them. The threefold division of the Hebrew Canon is here explicitly mentioned for the 
first time ; it is noticeable, however, that the third division is referred to in a somewhat vague way (as again below), 
namely, as ‘those that followed after them ’, ‘the other books of our fathers ’,and ‘the rest of the books’. It is clear that 
a third division was already in existence by the side of the Law and the Prophets ; but the indefinite way in which it 
is referred to suggests that this third collection had not yet been delimited, and that it may still have been incomplete. 
The tripartite division of the Canon is also clearly indicated in Luke xxiv. 44, ‘all things ... which are written in the 
Law of Moses, and the Prophets, and the Psalms concerning Me’; but this is the only passage in the N. T. which makes 
explicit mention of it. See further Ryle, The Canon of the O. T., passim; Buhl, Canon ana Text of the O. T.; and 
Box, Short Introduction to the Lit, of the O.T., p:4. ‘The expression ‘ followed after them’ may imply chronological 
succession. 

3. instruction and wisdom. Perhaps the order of cod. 2 53 ‘wisdom and instruction’ (= 4pypy m3n) may be 
more original ; the foundation and first Principle of true life is the moral culture implied by the term ‘ wisdom’ (= the 
fear of the Lord), of which instruction, or discipline, is the specific application. Israel is worthy of praise because it 
has made the Law, which was graciously bestowed upon it by God, a means of imparting wisdom, and a means of 
discipline, to itself. 

readers ... lovers of learning. Both terms refer to one and the same class; perhaps, as Smend suggests, 
primarily teachers of the Law (i.e. Scribes) are meant ; for ‘reader ’= scribe (dvayvdorns = 4DyD) cf. 1 Esdras (3 Ezra) 
viii. 8, 9, 19, ix. 39, 42, 49 (these correspond to Ezra vii. 11, xii. 21, Neh. viii. LAO) 

4. them which are without. i.e. either those that are ‘in the land of their sojourning’ (see below), or the laity ; 
the latter, perhaps, suits the context better, as the original writer, Ben-Sira, wrote for the Palestinians, not for the 
Diaspora (so Smend). 

by speaking and writing. Oral instruction was, of course, one of the most important departments of the 
Scribes’ activity ; the reference to writing in this connexion is interesting ; doubtless other works besides Sirach were 
produced by members of the scribal class which were not embodied in the Canon ; a specimen of such has recently come 
to light in the Aramaic version of the ‘ Sayings of Ahikar’ from the papyri of Elephantiné,—a work which reminds one of 
the Wisdom Literature ; the Book of Tobit may also be thought of in this connexion. The literary activity of the earlier 


scribes, as well as the later, is also implied in a number of references in the Rabbinical literature ; see Strack, Einleitung 
in den Talmud (4th ed.), pp. 12 ff. 


8. instructed in these things. For the reading see critical note. 


9. a manner of life (lived) in accordance with the Law. This expresses the practical aim which governed all 
the activities of the teachers of the Law ; a good comment on thi 1 i on. ii 
§ 8): ‘But, as for our people, if any do but ask one of them concerning our laws, he will tell all more readily than his 
own name, and this because of our learning them at once, as soon as we could understand anything, and because they 
were, as It were, graven upon our souls’; cp. also Philo ap. Eusebius, Praep. Evangel. viii. 7 (Migne); the expression 
eévvopos Biwots may be illustrated by Bios yéuiuos, which occurs in 4 Mace. vii. 15. 


II. to fail in some of the phrases. For things originally spoken . | . 
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originally spoken in Hebrew have not the same force in them when they are translated into 
another tongue: and not only these, but the Law itself, and the Prophecies, and the rest of the 
books, have no small difference when they are spoken in their original form. Now®, in the 
eight and thirtieth year under king Euergetes, having come into Egypt and continued there, 
I found opportunity? for no small instruction. I, therefore, deemed it most necessary myself to 
devote some zeal and ‘ love-labour’ to (the task of) interpreting this book ; devoting, indeed, 
much sleepless care and skill in the interval in order, having brought® the book to an end, to 
publish it for them also who in the land of their sojourning desire to be lovers of learning, being 
already prepared in respect of their moral culture to live "by the Law}, 


(2) I. 1-10. The Origin of Wisdom (=4+4 distichs), 
All wisdom cometh from the Lord, 
And is with Him for ever. 
The sand of the seas, and the drops of rain, 
And the days of eternity—who can number (them) ? 


wrth B evvopov: but 8*V ex vopov: 70 253 €v vouw © Sox*V: yao BAC f Reading aopuny with 254 and 
two other cursives: apopoov BN AC & Reading ayayovra with 8°-* A C (8* ayayovras) and some curstves : 
ayovra B b-h ey vouww NB: evvonws A C*V 253 Syro-Hex 





scious of the difficulties which beset the translation of one language into another; he is thinking not so much of the 
original sense and meaning as of the wording of the Hebrew text, which he feels that he renders inadequately. The 
reference to the Greek translation of the Bible which follows is interesting; the Siracide wrote at a time when the 
work of translating the Scriptures into Greek was still unfinished, and he feels at perfect liberty to criticise it freely. 
The expression ‘in Hebrew’ (‘ESpaieri) occurs here for the first time. F ' 2 

12, when they are translated. The Greek word here used (yerdy) occurs nowhere else in this sense, according to 
Smend. : : 

13. not only these. ‘These’ refers to the present work. For the character of the Greek translation of Ben-Sira 
see Introd. end). f , 

14. in i Lee ee, thirtieth year. The rest of the Prologue states the translator’s reasons for undertaking ae 
work. The date refers to the year in which the younger Sirach actually came into Egypt, probably the thirty-eighth 
regnal year of Euergetes II, viz. 132 B.C: ; for a different view see Introd. 3 6, lib. ; amas A 

and continued there. The Greek word used (cvyxpovicas) seems to imply that he continued there till the en 

of the reign of Euergetes (‘synchronize’), i.e. 117-116 B.C.; the Prologue was, therefore, in all probability written 
between the years 132-116 B.c. Fora full discussion of the question of date see Introd. § 6, ii b. ae tem 

16. [found opportunity for no small instruction. The alternative reading dpdporoy (see critica pe F y ae ee 
the weight of manuscript evidence in its favour, is difficult to interpret. The word means see - 1 6 : ; oe 
if read, the sentence would run: ‘I found no small difference of culture, namely, between the see ae ee 
Jews, with a depreciatory reference to the latter; but the context negatives such a aa : get a ne pads 
apéopoov as equivalent to dpopolopa, ‘copy’ or ‘book’, oy wis Wo te book of no small pinion : Vv. ae mie 
no small instruction’; but it is best to adopt, with Smend, the reading apopyny, in spite of in te : nee 
affords an excellent sense which harmonizes admirably with the context ; the younger Sirach aoe Bak eae ues 
in Egypt for instruction in the wisdom of the Scribes. As in later times, the synagogues of the ‘SYP beat = the 
were the centres where such instruction was given, cp. Philo, Vita Mos. ii. 168: ‘ For what are the Jewi ce Be 
houses in the cities other than places of instruction, and wisdom, caution, moderation, de eas Ree Late 
holiness, in short, in every virtue which recognizes and accepts both human and ane ee ness? } Peaks Li soe 
Philo (De Seften, ii. 282) says: ‘ The listeners sit in perfect order and absolute sti gee peso Aden aa 
excellent doctrines. For here one of the most experienced puts forth the most perfect and most useft 
which human life can be adorned in the most beautiful way.’ 

17. love-labour. duAomoviav, R. V. ae on Sear 

18. sleepless care. dypumvia, Cp. xxxi. I XXXIV. I), XXXVIli. : 

i i 1. i.€., as suggested above, in the interval between the years 132-116 B.C. _ ; 

19. ete yee He ecigaeniae, i.e. for those abroad in the Dispersion. The es paper's ses oF Ae 
in a strange land, as in Acts xiii. 17, 1 Pet. i. 17; so also the verb and adjective, e.g. Luke xxiv. 18, 05 
ii. 11, &c., and frequently in the Septuagint and in Philo. 


I.1—IV.10. The general theme of this section is Wisdom regarded as the fear of God in its various relations. 
The subsections are indicated by (a), (0), (¢), &c. 
(a) I. I-10. ian ! 
I. 1. wisdom. See ee S 9 glizd= 
he Lord. alaSele: Se re bunt : 
eee an Him for sibs it ‘et cum illo fuit semper et est ante aevum’. Cp. Job xii. 13, Prov. vill. 22, 23, 
isd. vil. 26, John 1. 1. 2. wt i 
ee een ie the seas. Cp. Gen. xxxii.12, 1 Sam. xiii. 5, Ps. Ixxviil. 27. 
the drops of rain. Cp. Job xxxvi. 27 (Sept.). 


the days of eternity. DDiy °p. in the O. T.= ‘the days of old’ (cp. e.g. Isa. Iniii. 9), but according to the later 
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SIRACH Ae ae70 


& 3 The height of the heaven, and the breadth of the earth, 
And the deep*—who can trace (them) out ? 
4 Before them all was Wisdom created, 
And prudent insight from everlasting.” 
6 The root of Wisdom, to whom hath it been revealed ? 
‘And her subtle thoughts, who hath known them ?°4 
8 °One there is‘, greatly to be feared®, 
The Lord§ sitting upon His throne ; 
9 He himself created her, and saw, and numbered her, 
And poured her out upon all His works ; 
10 Upon all flesh in measure 4, 
But without measure doth He grant her to them that love Him.i 


a+ ‘and wisdom’ &, >S2 b 248 Syro-Hex © Sah+v. 5: ‘The source of Wisdom is the word of God 
in the heights, and her ways are eternal commandments’ ¢-¢>Arm d Several curstves (not 248) Syro-Hex 
% Sah add the following doublet (=v. 7): ‘To whom hath the understanding of Wisdom been manifested, and 
who hath realized the wealth of her experience?’  ¢-e ‘One (there is) who hath dominion over all her treasures ’ 
% Ar f 4+ ‘who is wise’ && & G& (exc. B) places this in the following clause ae oP according to His 
gift’ 1 Two cursives (not 248) Syro-Hex* +‘ The love of the Lord is glorious wisdom ; He imparts it to those 





usage the expression means (cp. xxiv. 9) the time eternal to come. In Rabbinical literature ppiy (s105y) is generally 


used of this world or the next, cp. e.g. Chudlin 440 (T.B.): xan pdyy mn pdyy (‘this world and the world to come’) ; 
though this is not always so; in Berakhoth ix, 5 (Mishnah), for example, the word is used in reference to the 
eternal past. 
who can number. Cp. v. 9. 
3. The height of the heaven. Cp. Ps. ciii. 11. 
the breadth of the earth. Cp. Ps. xix. 4. 


the deep. dS8vocos = din, the subterranean waters ; cp. the phrase, ‘the waters under the earth’ (Deut. v. 8). 
‘It must be remembered that to the Hebrews the earth was not a large globe, revolving through space round the sun, 
but a relatively small flat surface, in shape approximately round, supported partly, as it seemed, by the encircling sea 
out of which it rose, but resting more particularly upon a huge abyss of waters underneath...” (Driver, Gemesis, p. 8). 
Cf. the Greek ’Qkeavéds. 

who can trace (them) out. Cp. xviii. 8, Rom. xi. 33. ; 

4. Before them all... Wisdom is identified with the Law both by Ben-Sira (see i. 26, xv. 1, xxi. 11, xxiv. 23. 
xxxiv. 8), and by the Rabbis; cp., in view of this, the Midrash Bereshith Rabba, § 8, where among the comments on 
Gen. i. 26 it is said: ‘According to R. Simeon ben Laqish the Torah was in existence 2000 years before the creation of 
the world’; the same is said in the Midrash Pesig/a loga. Cp. Prov, viii. 22-30. 

prudent insight. cvveois ¢povjoews ; in Job xxviii. 20 odivecis (= 2°32) is also used as a synonym for Wisdom. 
The addition of ¢povicews here seems unnecessary (but cp. Prov. viii. 12); $*And firm faithfulness from of old’, 
reading perhaps 1)N (‘faithfulness’), for which & apparently read 73)3N (‘ understanding’). After this v. a number 
of cursives, including 248, add v. 5, see crit. note; with it cp. Wisd. ix. 17, Bar. iii. 11,12. The verse is a later 
insertion, added probably to explain how it was that Wisdom existed before all things; Hart (p. 285, note) thinks 
it is a Pharisaic doublet to v. 4. 

6. root. The source, not the origin, of Wisdom, cp. v. 20 and Job xix. 28. 

her subtle thoughts. The Greek word occurs again in xlii. 18, where the corresponding Hebrew is DDD 
in reference to hidden thoughts of the heart ; the exact form is not used in the O.T., but D14¥ occurs in Prov. xiv. 18 
of ‘prudent men’. This clause is wanting in Arm. On the doublet to this verse (= v. 7) see critical note. 

8. One there is. Cp. xliii, 29; the words ‘To fear the Lord is the beginning of wisdom’ (v.14, Prov. ix. 10, 


xxviil. 28, Ps. cxi. 10) must be understood in the light of this v.; wisdom and awe-inspiring might are correlative ideas 
(cp. Smend zz Zoc.). 


The Lord. See critical note. 
sitting upon... Cp. Ps. xlvii. 8 (9 in ELebrs)s leh vient. 
g. saw. Cp. Prov. viii. 22, 1 Cor. ii. 7. 

numbered. Cp. v. 2, Job xxviii. 27, HH adds ‘et mensus est’. 

poured her out... é&éyeev, cp. Acts ii. 17 ff. (Joel ii. 28 ff.), where the same word is used of the pouring-out of 
the Spirit upon all flesh. In Berakhoth 58 6(T.B.) occur the words: ‘Blessed art Thou, O Lord our God, King of the 
Universe, who hast imparted of Thy wisdom to flesh and blood.’ In Wisd. i. 4-7 the Holy Spirit is identified with 
Wisdom ; this is also the case in Rabbinical literature, e.g. in the Midrash Bereshith Rabba (§ Ixxxv, to Gen. xxxviii. 
26) it is said that the Holy Spirit was present in the judgement-hall of Solomon when he displayed his wisdom; the 
reference given is to 1 Kings iii. 27. 


1 Upon all flesh... That Gentile rulers were believed to have some share of Wisdom is seen from Prov. viii. 
15, 16. 

in measure. kara rv ddow adrod, cp. xxxii. 10 (= G@ xxxv. 12), =1NIN0D; and with the whole v. cp. Prov. iii. 
13-17, as illustrating the richness and pleasantness of the gift of Wisdom. 

to them that love Him. i.e. the Jewish people ; a particularistic note, characteristic of the book generally ; in 
the later Rabbinical literature this is, of course, still more emphasized; see e. g. Qiddushin 49 6 (T. B.), where it is 
said: ‘Ten measures of Wisdom came down from heaven, and nine of them fell to the lot of the Holy Land’ (quoted 
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SIRACH 1. 11-17 


(0) I. 11-20. The Fear of the Lord is the true Wisdom (= 3+2+2+4+2+4+1 distichs). 


11 The fear of the Lord is glory and exultation, 
And ¥ gladness, and a crown of rejoicing*, 
12 The fear of the Lord delighteth the heart, ‘ 
kk And giveth gladness**, and joy, and !length of days}, 
13 Whoso feareth the Lord, it shall go well with him at the last, 
And in the day of his death he shall ™be blessed™. 
14°” To fear the Lord® is the beginning of Wisdom, 
And with the faithful ?was she created? in the womb’, 
15 * With faithful men is she, and she hath been established from eternity® ; 
tAnd with their seed shall she continue. 
16 To fear the Lord is the fullness" of Wisdom, 
And she satiateth men with Vher fruits. 
17 She filleth all her house with “pleasant things”, 
And her garners with her produce*. 


to whom He appears, in order that they may behold Him’; & adds /his after v. 11. k-k C ‘giveth gladness, 
and joy, and length of days’, added from v. 12 kk-kk > 253 % Syro-Hex I-l ‘eternal life’; ‘wo cursives 
(not 248) Syro-Hex*+ ‘The fear of the Lord is a gift from the Lord, for it sets [men] upon paths of love’ 
m-m ‘find grace’ B n-n‘ The fear of’ CS BZ ©God B P>S a + ‘of their mother’ S 8-8 So S; 
the text of & is probably corrupt; %, conjecturally emended, according to Smend, ‘Among faithful men hath 
she been established (& “nested herself”) from eternity ’ t-t So probably ®; the rendering of &, ‘shall she be 
had in trust,’ 2s due fo a misunderstanding of the force of jOXn, which was most likely the word used in the Hebrew. 
% adds another verse which is a combination of vv. 11, 12 u ‘beginning’ 3 vy + ‘the multitude of’ 3 
w-w ‘wisdom’ %, ‘from generations (of old)’ # x ‘treasures’ #; + ‘And both [i.e. the fear of the Lord and 





in JE, xii. 538 a). For the addition to this v. see critical note. The first clause of this addition (dydmnots Kupiov évdofos 
gogia) is quoted in the anthology of Antonius and Maximus (see Hart, p. 364). 

(6) I. 11-20. 

11. The fear of the Lord. As frequently in the O.T., this connotes in the Wisdom of Ben-Sira true piety; the 
Law has for its object the instilling of fear in the hearts of the Israelites (cp. Deut. iv. 10, ‘Assemble Me the people, 
and I will make them hear My words, that they may learn to fear Me all the days that they live upon the earth’), and 
therefore the observance of the Law, which is the manifestation of divine Wisdom, is the visible proof that the fear of 
the Lord is in the heart of a man (cp. Ps. cxi. 10). 

is. i.e. brings with it. 
exultation. kavynua, cp. x. 22 (Grk.). 
a crown of rejoicing. Cp. v. 18, vi. 31, xv. 6, Prov. iv. 9. 
12. delighteth the heart. Cp. Prov. xxvii.9 (Sept.). 
length of days. Cp. Deut. vi. 2; it is characteristic of the book (the same holds good of Prov., see e.g. iil. 2, 
16, iv. 10, x. 27, 30) that attention is concentrated on this life; the rendering of &, ‘ eternal life,’ shows Christian 
influence. For the addition to this v. see critical note. 

13. at the last. én’ écxdrwy; the reference is to the end of life in this world, cp. $ ‘at the last of his days’; in ili, 

26, where the same expression occurs, the Hebr. equivalent is NYINN ; see also xxxviii. 20, Prov. v.11, Wisd. iii. 17. 
he shall be blessed. Cp. 1 Chron. xix. 28, ‘And he died in a good old age, full of days, riches, and honour’; 
the reading of B, ‘he shall find grace,’ is due apparently to Christian influence. 

14. To fear the Lord. Cp. Ps. cxi. 10, Prov. i. 7, ix. 10, xxvili-28, eb: 285A 

the beginning. dpy7 (= WN) means either the starting-point of a thing, as e.g. in xv. 14, or the most important 
part of something, as e.g. in xxix. 21, xxxix. 26, or the essence of a thing, i.e. its best part, as in x1. 3; In the passage 
before us the meaning is that the fear of the Lord is the starting-point as well as the essence of true Wisdom. 

the faithful. D2NIT (cp. YAN ON) Ps. ci.6) = DPN, ‘the righteous ’ (cp. Job xvii. 9). 

was she created in the womb. The later Jewish doctrine of the Veser tod (‘the bias towards good’) was 
based on passages like this, cp. Gen. viii. 21. An interesting passage occurs in Nedarim 32 6 (T.B.), where, in discuss- 
ing the parable in Eccles. ix. 14, 15, it is said that the poor wise man who by his wisdom delivered the city means the 
Yeser tob, ‘for he delivered the city through his wisdom, namely, repentance and good works’ (see Weber, JSiidische 
Theologie, p. 217); Wisdom is thus identified with the Yeser tob, which is implanted in man when he is created (see 
the Midrash, Bemzdbar Rabba, § 22). 

15. See critical note. For this v. and its addition, as found in %, see Herkenne, pp. 46-49. — 

With faithful men... Smend, on the basis of %, supposes with much probability that the original Hebrew ran: 


npn pod NT NON WIN DY (“Among men of truth hath she been established for ever,’ i.e. from of old). 


‘Shall she continue. So critical note. Cp. iv. 16, xxiv. 7-49. ‘ a 

16. satiateth. peOdcxer, lit. ‘intoxicates’, cp. xxxii. 13 (= & xxxv. 13), Ps. xvi. 11. xxii. 7 (Sept.). 
her fruits. Cp. Prov. viii. 19, xi. 30. av a 

17. She filleth all her house... Cp. Prov. ix. 1-6. For the addition to this v. see critical note. 
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SIRACH 1. 18-25 


18 The crownY of Wisdom is the fear of the Lord, 


“And increaseth peace and ®life and health®. 


19 »She is a strong staff and a glorious stay, 


And ‘everlasting honour to® them that hold her fast. 


20 To fear the Lord is “the root of Wisdom4, 


And her branches are length of days*. 


(c) I. 22-30. Wéisdom is shown forth by the exercise of patience, self-control, and humility 
(= 3+3+3+2 distichs). 


22 *»Unrighteous wrath” cannot be justified, 


For the wrath® of his anger (will prove) his ruin. 


23 He that is patient “controlleth himself@ until the (proper) time, 


And afterwards joy springeth up for him. 


24 He suppresseth his words until the (proper) time, 


And (then) shall the lips of many ® tell forth his understanding. 


25 In the treasures of Wisdom (there are) wise proverbs! ; 


But godliness is an abomination to sinners®, 
Wisdom) are gifts of God unto peace’ 70 248 y ‘beginning’ $ 22zSo S; & lit. ‘Making peace and 
health of cure to flourish’; + ‘He increaseth glorying to them that love him’ 248 a-axe-8 ‘life eternal (acovios 
Sor wasews) >-b So 3; BNAC read: ‘He both saw and numbered her (> 248 253 Syro-Hex Sah); he rained 
down skill and knowledge of understanding ’ c-¢ & diz. ‘exalted the honour of’ d-d «eternal life’ % 
€70 248 253 Syro-Hex* add with slight vartations v. 21: ‘The fear of the Lord driveth away sins ; and he who 
abideth therein will avert all wrath '; + In the treasures of Wisdom is understanding and reverence of 
knowledge ; but Wisdom is a curse to sinners’ & 
® & has in place of vv. 22-27 twelve distichs which differ almost entirely from 3 vf they were translated Jrom 
Hebrew, which is probable, they belong to a later recension of ® and not to the original form ; they run as follows :— 





Blessed is the man who meditateth therein, Hear me, ye who fear God, 

For Wisdom is better to him than all treasures. Hearken unto, and mark, my words! 
Blessed is the man who draweth nigh thereto, He who will inherit life, 

And who occupieth himself with her commandments. As an eternal heritage and a great joy— 
She prepareth (for) him an eternal crown, Hearken unto all my words and do them, 

And eternal righteousness among the holy ones. And thou shalt be inscribed in the book of life. 
He rejoiceth over her, and she rejoiceth over him, Love the fear of the Lord, 

And she rejecteth him not to all eternity. And stablish thine heart therein, so shalt thou have 
The angels of God rejoice over him, naught to fear. 

And tell forth all the glory of the Lord. Draw nigh unto her, and be not weary, 
This whole book is full of life, So shalt thou find life for thy spirit ; 

Blessed is the man who hearkeneth thereunto and | And when thou drawest nigh, 

doeth according unto it! Do it as a hero and as a mighty one. 

The text of & in these vv. ts largely corrupt b-b« A wrathful man’ 70 248 253 Syro-Hex So N*L; 
all other Gk. MSS. including xe-* read ‘sway’ d-d So V 248 253 ave€era (=); G& arOcéerar, ‘endures’ ; 
the sense ts much the same tn etther case © ‘of faithful (men)’ BC fplur. in & 70 248 253 % Syro-Hex : 





18. The crown of wisdom. Cp. xxv. 6, Prov. xii, 4, Xvi. 31, xvii.6. For the addition to this v. see critical note. 

19. See critical note. The rendering of G& is a partial repetition of v. 9, and is evidently out of place here. 

20, Just as the fear of the Lord is the root, i.e. the very essence of Wisdom, so does it also bring forth the most 
desirable fruit, viz. prolonged life. Again the thought of reward hereafter for a godly life is quite absent. For the 
addition to this v. (= v. 21) see critical note. 

(c) I, 22-30. 

22. The abruptness with which this and the following vv. are introduced suggests that possibly something has fallen 
out between this and the preceding section, This appears the more probable on account of the form of % and the 
state of the text of & (see critical note, and cp. further Herkenne 77 Zoc.). Further, the later addition of v. 21 points 
to the desire of a glossator to smooth over the roughness of the passage. 

wrath. Reading dpyy with N* (=X iracundia), cp. xlv. 19, instead of porn of all other MSS. of &. 
23. until the (proper) time. i.e. until the time is past during which the exercise of self-control was called forth. 


springeth up. dvadéoe, a word used in the Bible elsewhere only in Acts xxiii. 33, of a letter being delivered to 
a ruler. 


24. the lips of many... Cp. xaxix. 9. 

25. godliness, ©cocéBea, ‘the fear of God’ = Wisdom. The word does not occur elsewhere in this book. In 
Job xxviii. 28 °J98 NN is translated Gcocé8ea in the Sept., cp. Prov. i.29. For the identification between the fear of 
God and Wisdom cp. Pirge Aboth iii. 26: ‘No wisdom, no fear (of God) ; no fear (of Ged), no wisdom.’ 
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SURE CEL "l3326=-2; 3 


& 26 If thou desire Wisdom, keep the commandments?, 
And the Lord will give her freely unto thee. 
27 For the fear of the Lord is wisdom and instruction, 
And faith and meekness are iwell-pleasing unto Himi*. 
28 My son!, disobey not™ the fear of the Lord®, 
And approach it not with a double heart. 
29 Be not a hypocrite in °the sight of °men, 
And take good heed to thy lips. 
30 Exalt not thyself lest thou fall, 
And bring disgrace upon thyself, 
And the Lord reveal? thy hidden (thoughts), 
And cast thee down in the midst of the assembly, 
Because thou camest not? unto the fear of the Lord, 
And thy heart was full of deceit’. 


(d) Il. 1-6. On Faithfulness to God and Resignation to His Will (= 343 distichs). 


21 *My son, when thou comest ?to serve” the Lord, 
Prepare® thy soul for temptation. 
2 °4Set thy heart aright4 and endure firmly, 
And ‘be not fearful’ in time of calamity®. 
3 Cleave unto Him, and *let Himi not go}, 
s *That thou mayst be wise in thy ways*. 


nL v. 25 follows v. 20 & Plur. in 70 253 Syro-Hex @, otherwise sing. ‘justice? ii Lit. ‘His good 
pleasure ’ k + ‘and He filleth His treasures (therewith) ’ £ 1So0 3 m ‘be not unbelieving (in)’ x & 
n +‘when thou art in need’ 70 248 253 Syro-Hex 0-0 So 253 $ Syro-Hex #; & ‘in the mouths of? (reading 
‘Da instead of ‘333) =P Lit. ‘thy soul’ 9. + ‘all’ 70 248 253 Syro-Hex = * 4 ‘in truth’ 248 253 Syro-Hex; 
‘[Because thou didst draw nigh] unto the Lord with evil intent’ (maligne) £ 8‘ouile and deceit’ XH 
2 248 zseris the ttle : ‘Concerning endurance’ b-b ‘fo the fear of’ S; ad servitutem dei £ ¢* Thou wilt 
deliver’ S$ d-d« Humble thy heart’ £ ee >§ f-f @ 7. ‘haste not’ &*God’ & h-h So $; 
‘depart not (from Him)’ & ither’ 3; a & the reference ts to Wisdom k-k So $; ‘That thou mayst be 
increased’ (x* ‘and it shall be increased’) ‘at thy latter end’ G&; ‘That thy life may increase at the last’ # 





26. If thou desire... Cp. Jas.i.5; also Berakhoth 586 (T.B.): ‘Blessed art Thou, O Lord our God, King of 
the Universe, who hast imparted of Thy Wisdom to flesh and blood.’ The v. before us offers a good example of the 
combination of grace and free-will. PU /9 ‘7 : 

27. ...is wisdom and instruction. Cp. Prov. xv. 33, which must have been in the mind of Ben-Sira here. 

faith and meekness. Cp. xlv. 4, where the same words occur together, and the Hebr. is 7J¥) 12298. On the 
meaning of ‘faith’ see Lightfoot’s admirable note in his Gadatians, pp. 154 ff. 

28. a double heart. Cp. Ps. xii. 3, 39) 33, and Jas. i. 8, iv. 8, dvijp dipuxos ; see also 1 Enoch xci. 4 (ed. Charles): 
‘Draw not nigh to uprightness with a double heart, and associate not with those of a double heart.’ 

29. Be not a hypocrite. Cp. xxxii. (Gt xxxv.) 15, xxxiii. (G@ xxxvi.) 2. ; ; : 

30. Exalt not thyself... Cp. Zvwbin 13a(T.B.): ‘He who humbles himself, him will God exalt; he who exalts 
himself, him will God humble.’ ; = 

in the midst of the assembly. Cp. iv. 7, vii. 7, xxiil. 24, xli. 18, xlil. 11; Prov. v. 14. 
full of deceit. Cp. xix. 26. 
(d) II. 1-6. 
II. 1. 248 has as title to this section epi sopovys. ; 2a DeSeey it 
My son. In the Wisdom-Literature this is the regular mode of address to pupils; cp. vil.3; IPEOVs dle Lg Tila hCG eCCe 


The plural is also used at times; cp. xxxix. 13; Prov. iv. I. ‘ : : 
Prepare thy soul... Cp. xliv. 20d; Prov. ili. 11, 12 ; Heb. xii. 7,13; and especially Jas. 1. 2-4, 12-15. 
2. Set thy heart aright. Cp.xxxvii.15; Ps. xxiii. (Sept. Ixxvii.) 8 = Hebr. 35 (some MSS. f3n) fan, 
endure firmly. xaprépnaov, cp. Job ii. 9 péxpe rivos xaptepyoes, where the Hebr. has Jana py WW (‘ Dost 
thou still hold fast thine integrity ?’); cp. Heb. xi. 27. oe Sums : 
be not fearful. ji) ometons; cp. I Sam. xxviii. 21 kai eldev dre eomevoey ofddpa, where the Hebr. has Nun) 
IND Sram (‘and she saw that he was greatly afraid’); cp. Prov. xxviii. 20. aihe meaning, therefore, is not : ‘ Haste 
not (i.e. to forsake the Lord) in the time of calamity’ (Ryssel), but that he is not to be afraid however much outward 
circumstances may be against him as a result of serving the Lord. ; : 
calamity. émayey7, lit. ‘that which is brought upon’ a man by God; the word is often used in the book (&), 
iii. 28, v. 8, x. 13, xxili. 11, &c. This is one form of temptation, or ‘trying ’, for which a man must prepare his soul. 
3. Cleave unto Him. Cp. Deut. x. 20 mpos abroy kodAnonon, Hebr. PAW 12, 
let Him not go. Cp. Prov. iv. 13; Cant. iil. 4. ; ae ; 
That thou mayst... It is probable that both & and & have retained parts of the original, which was very 
likely a quotation from Proy. xix. 204, ‘That thou mayest be wise in thy latter end.’ 
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SIRACH 2, 4-12 


4 Accept’ whatsoever is brought upon thee, 
” And be patient in disease and poverty™. 
5 For gold is proved in the fire, ‘ 
And men acceptable [to God] in "the furnace of® affliction®. 
6 Put thy trust in God?, and He will help thee, 
1And hope in Him, and He will make straight thy ways‘. 


RUF 


(e) II. 7-11. The Blessedness of those who fear the Lord (= 3 +3 distichs). 


7 °7Ye that fear the Lord, wait for His mercy ; 
And turn not aside, lest ye fall. 
8 Ye that fear the Lord, put your trust in Him, 
*He will not withhold your reward’. 
9 Ye that fear the Lord, hope for *His benefits’, 
And for eternal gladness and mercy*. 
10 Look at the generations of old and see, 
Who ever trusted in the Lord, and was put to shame? 
Or who did abide in His fear, and was forsaken? 
Or who did call upon Him, and "He did not hear him"? 
11 For compassionate and merciful is the Lord”, 
*And He forgiveth sins, and saveth in time of affliction®. 


mw 


(f) Il. 12-14. A threefold woe against the faithless (= 3 distichs) 


12 Woe unto fearfulY hearts and unto “faint hands?, 
And unto the sinner that goeth two ways. 


1 + ‘readily’ 70 248 253 Syro-Hex ™-m™So $; & Uz ‘And in the changes of thy humiliation be enduring” ; i ‘Be 
enduring in pain and be patient in humiliation’ %™>C  ©Z7%.*humiliation’; + ‘in sickness and in poverty 
put thy trust in Him’ xe.8 253 Syro-Hex PSo $2; ‘Him’ G, ‘the Lord’ 253 9-4 So 253 % Syro-Hex ; 
+ ‘Observe the fear of Him, and grow old therein’ % 91248 has the order of this and the two following vv. thus: 
8,9,7 So %; ‘And your reward shall not fail’ @ 8-8. So ; ‘good things’ &; ‘Him’ & t+ ‘for an 
eternal gift with joy is His recompense’ x¢-* 253 Syro-Hex ; +‘ Ye that fear the Lord, love Him, and your hearts 
shall be enlightened’? % u-u So $; ‘Hedespisedhim’ &H w+‘ longsuffering and of great pity’ N°-® 70 248 
253 Syro-Hex %-*‘ And heareth in time of affliction, and heareth all them that do His will’ $; ‘And forgiveth in 
time of affliction the sins of all them that seek Him in truth’ &% y ‘double’ Syro-Hex & z-Z ‘abominable 





4. Accept... The reference is to adversity of any kind which Providence sees well to send, cp. Job ii. 10, Jas. i. 2. 
be patient... Cp.v. 11; Jobvi.11; Jas.v. 7,8. & (see critical note) lit. ‘in the changes of thy humiliation’. 
5. gold is proved. Cp. Is. xlviii. 10; Prov. xvii. 3, xxvii. 21 ; Wisd. iii. 63 asi. 12 ipPetain 7. 
men acceptable. i.e. because they have been tried and purified, cp. Prov. iii. 10. 
6. The v. is an adaptation of Ps. xxxvii. 3, 5, cp. Prov. iii. 5, 6. 
He will help thee. Cp. Ps. xl. 175 VA 
hope in Him. Cp. Ps. Ixxi. 5. 
He will make straight... Cp. Prov. iii. 6. 
(e) Il. 7-11. 
7. wait for... Cp. Judith viii. 17, 
And turn not... Cp. iv. 19. 
8. He will not withhold .. . Cpr Ley. x1x.113 gal Obwival4: 
g. eternal gladness. Cp. Is. xxxy. 10, li. 11, Ixi. 7. ; ‘ 
10. ... the generations of old. Cp. Ps. xxii. 4, 5; it is, of course, to the Scriptures that Ben-Sira is referring 
his pupils. 
-. and was put to shame. Cp. Ps. xxxvii. 25. Apparently Ben-Sira recognized that the Book of Job did not 
record history. 


and He did not hear him. The rendering of S$ seems to correspond better with the first part of this clause, see 
crit. note. 


II. compassionate and merciful. Cp. Exod. xxxiv. 6 (Sept.); Ps. cil, 8, cxlv. 8. 
forgiveth sins. Cp. Ps. ciii. 3, 4. 


and saveth... The compassion and mercy of God saves them from the result of sin. 
(f) Il. 12-14. 
12. fearful hearts. Cp. xxii. 18 ; Deut. xx. 8; 2 Chron. xiii. Wie 

faint hands. Cp. xxv. 23 ; Job iv. 3; Is. xxxv. 3. 


that goeth two ways. Cp. 1 Kings xviii. 21; Prov. xxiii. 6, 18; Jas. i. 8, iv. 8; see note on i. 25. 
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SEACH VSier ss 3. 1 


13 ®Woe unto the faint heart, for it believeth not, 

Therefore shall it not be sheltered. ' 
14 Woe unto you that have lost your endurance}, 

And what will ye do when the Lord visiteth you? 


(g) Il. 15-18. The Characteristics of those who fear the Lord (= 3+ 2 distichs). 


| 
15 °They that fear the Lord ¢will not *be disobedient to® His words‘, 
And they that love Him will keep His ways*®. 
16 They that fear the Lord will seek His good pleasure, 
And they that love Him &will be filled with’ (His) Law. 
17 They that fear the Lord will make ready their hearts, 
iAnd will humble* their souls before Him?: 
18 1[‘ Let us fall into the hands of the Lord”, 
And not into the hands of men ;’]! 
For as is His majesty, so also is His mercy, 
» And as is His name, so also are His works*. 


(h) III. 1-16. On Filial Duty and its Reward (= 7 x 2 +1 distichs). 


3 1 *Hearken, ye children, to the judgement of your father®, 


& 


And do thereafter, *that ye may be saved”. 


lips and harmful hands’ & a-a ‘Woe unto the heart that believeth not’ $; +‘in God’ XH b 4+ ‘who have 
left the right ways and have turned unto evil ways’ & aa a de) d-d ‘ will seek His good pleasure’ A ; 
‘will not be unfaithful to God’ ee‘hate’S  f'commandments’ xe 8-8‘ willlean’ 3 —bexpressed 
in &L i-i‘ But he that forsaketh Him destroyeth his own soul’ $; + ‘They that fear the Lord will keep His 
commandments, and will be patient until His visitation’ #; +‘saying’ 253; ‘sanctify’ 11> ™‘God’ 
248 & n-n So % only, >G&; + ‘He that feareth God will increase possessions, and his seed shall be blessed 
after him’ %. That the words tn the text are original ts probable, for they occur in ®, though they have got mis- 
placed in the exiant form of the Hebrew, coming there afier Vi. 17 

a-a So 253 S Syro-Hex #; ‘ Hear me your father, O my children 7 Ge; the Aldine text reads kpipa for epov, and 
40 adds xpiow after rexva, to this & prefixes: ‘The children of Wisdom are assemblies of the just; their race is 
obedience and love’ b-b $ ‘that ye may live the life which is eternal’ 





13. the faint heart. Cp. iii. 26. 
for it believeth not... Cp. Is. vii. 9. 
14. endurance. If the equivalent Hebr. was M\pN, as in xvii. 24, xli. 2d, the word should be, rather, ‘hope’ or 
‘expectation’ ; cp. also xvi. 13, 22. 
visiteth. émicxémrnrat, a play on oxeracOjoera: in the preceding v. 
(g) Il. 15-18. 
15. will not be disobedient... Cp. xvi. 21; Ps. cv. 28, cvil. I1. DNS FUDD, cp. Xxxix. 31 (Hebr.). 
His ways. Cp. Ps. xvill. 21, xxv. 4. athe: 

16. will be filled with (His) Law. Cp. Pzrge Aboth iv. 14: ‘ Have little business, and be busied in the Law (Torah), 
and be lowly in spirit unto every man; and if thou idlest from the Law, thou wilt have idlers many against thee; and 
if thou labourest in the Law, He [i.e. God] hath much reward to give unto thee.’ Taylor, in his edition of Pzvge Adoth, 
p- 69, quotes from Samhedrin 103 a (T. B.): ‘ Whosoever starves himself for the sake of words of Torah in this world, 
the Holy One, blessed be He, will satiate him in the world to come.’ 

17. will humble. Cp. iii. 18, vii. 17, xviii. 21. ; ; } 

18. The first two lines of this v. are probably not part of the original; their contents have no connexion either with 
what precedes or follows; its omission by 3 is significant. Cp. 2 Sam. xxiv. 14, of which it is an mexact quotation. 

For as is His majesty .... These words must be read in connexion with 170. 
And asis... See critical note. 


hk) III. 1-16. AY 
ie 1. The words prefixed by & (see critical note) are, as can be seen by their Latin form, of Hebrew origin 
(Breitschneider, Herkenne, Smend), though they probably do not represent part of the original Hebrew book, but 
belong rather to the secondary recension of this, see Introd. § 3 (c); the words in Hrun: ‘ Fili sapientiae ecclesia 
iustorum, et natio illorum oboedientia et dilectio.’ , Se 
Hearken, ye children... 3% have evidently retained the more correct reading here, see critical note. 
judgement. = DEVI (not }"), the right, or that which is due, cp. Deut. xviii. 3, xxi.17; Jer. xxxil. 7. ; 
that ye may be saved. iva coOjre, not in the Christian sense (as paraphrased by &, see critical note), but oe 
reference to prosperity in this world (cp. Deut. v. 16); caer at is often used in the Sept. as the equivalent of the Hebr. 
mn (MIN), e.g. Gen. xlvii. 25; Ps. xxix. 4; Prov. xv. 28; Ezek. xxx. 12 (see Sept. in each case). 
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SIRACH 8, 2-12 


t 2 For the Lord hath given the father glory as touching the children, 
And hath established the judgement of the mother as touching the sons*. 
3 “He that honoureth his father °maketh atonement for sins°4, 
4 And as one that layeth up treasure is he that honoureth his mother. 
5 He that honoureth his father shall have joy of his children‘, 
And what time he prayeth he shall be heard. 
6 He that giveth glory to his father shall have length of days, 
s 8 And he that 'giveth rest to" his mother? shall receive reward from God8. 
70248 253 7 *He that feareth the Lord honoureth his father‘, 


1And serveth his parents as masters}. 


®* 8 My son", in word and in deed honour thy father™, 
That "every blessing™ may overtake thee. 
9 The blessing of a father establisheth °(his) seed °, 
But the curse of a mother rooteth up the °°young plant”. 
to Glorify not thyself in the dishonour of thy father, 
For that is no glory to thee?. 
11 A man’s glory is the glory of his father, 
PP And he that dishonoureth4 his mother ‘multiplieth sin'??. 
& 12 My son’, thelp thy father in his old aget, 
y* And “grieve him* not "all the days of his™ life" ; 
¢ ‘her children’ 3 d-d‘ He that loveth God obtaineth (forgiveness) for sins, and will keep himself from them ; 
in the day of prayer he will be heard’ # e-e ‘his sins are forgiven’ 3 {B repeats v. 4 here 8-8 So 3; 
‘He that obeyeth the Lord giveth rest to his mother’ & h-h So #; ‘honoureth’ 3 i +‘ from anguish’ 
70 253 Syro-Hex k-k So 70 248 253 Syro-Hex 1; >HGS -1>% 1 >G& m +¢and mother’ 
70 248 nn [7f, ‘all blessings’; + ‘from him’ (ze. the father) G&, +‘from them’ (z.e. the parents) 248 253 
0-0 #9 (et. ‘a root’; ‘habitations’ $; ‘the houses of children’ & 00-00 ‘foundations’ && P+ mpos atiuav (doublet 
fo ev atriyuwa in the first clause, cp. 248) & bp-pp “And a mother in dishonour is a reproach to her children’ & 
4 Reading n2po instead of ddpa (= & $) t-r (77, ‘(it is) increasing sin’ 8 >& t-t So &, which, as 
the context shows, ts preferable here to ® & (‘ Be strong in the honour of thy father ’) tt-tt Reading wayyn 
(= &) for wayn (= S; ‘forsake him’) u-u ‘as long as he liveth’ & uu‘thy’ ®@ 3 V 7o 248 





2. hath given the father glory... i.e. He has commanded the children to honour their parents, cp. Exod. xx. 12; 
Deut. v. 16; Matt. xv. 4; Mark vil. 10; Eph. vi. 2. Cp. the explanatory paraphrase of Sah: ‘For the Lord gave the 
father more honour than the sons’ (Smend). 

the judgement of the mother. The mother’s ‘right’, or ‘due’, must be equally respected with that of the father, 
Cp. Prove iis, Vi 20" 

3. maketh atonement for sins. We are met here with the beginnings of the development (especially in one 
direction) of the Jewish doctrines of atonement and mediation, which assumed great prominence in later times. The 
honouring of father and mother was the fulfilling of a mitzvah, or ‘commandment’, of the Law, which being a meri- 
torious act, effected atonement. The observance of the Torah, or Law, became, as time went on, to an ever-increasing 
extent the main basis of practical religion among the Jews; cp. Pirge Aboth ii. 8: ‘He who has gotten to himself 
words of Torah has gotten to himself the life of the world to come’; vi. 1: ‘It clothes him with meekness and fear, 
and fits him to become righteous, pious, upright, and faithful; and removes him from sin, and brings him towards the 
side of merit’; vi. 7: ‘ Great is Torah, which gives life to those who practise it in this world and in the world to come’; 
and see the whole of vi (Pereq R. Meir). One of the most striking expressions of this honouring of the father is to be 
seen in the custom of a son praying publicly in the synagogue on the anniversary (‘ Jahrzeit’) of a father’s death; see 
further Oesterley and Box, Zhe Religion and Worship of the Synagogue (2nd ed.), pp. 369, 434. 

4. as one that layeth up treasure. s 6 dmo@noavpi{wr ; this form only occurs in the Bible elsewhere in 1 Tim. vi. 
19, where it is used of making provision for the life to come. 

5. Shall have joy. Cp. Prov. xxiii. 24, 25 (Sept.). 

6. he that giveth rest to his mother. Cp.v.1; WON M20 is all that is left of this v. in ®. 

7. And serveth... dovdetce: implies the service of a slave; some Rabbis interpreted the Law to mean that the son 
was in the position of a slave to his father; cp. Exod. xxi.7; Neh. v. 5. It was even taught by some Rabbis that 
a father had the right to exercise the power of life and death over a son, on the basis of such passages as Gen. xxii; 
Judg. xi. 39; 2 Kings xxiii. Io. 

his parents. , ¢v rois yevyjoacw av’rod; as Smend points out, the év may represent >: Cp. Hebr. of x. 18, xxiv. 22, 
and 1 Sam. iv. 9g 2 Tay. 

8. in word and in deed... Cp. Matt. xxi. 28-31; Luke xxiv. 9. 

9. The blessing of a father. Cp. Deut. xxxiii. 1; Prov. xi. 11; Zest. Twelve Patr., Issachar v. 6: ‘ Our father Jacob 
blessed ne with blessings of the earth and of first-fruits.’ 

the curse of a mother. Cp. Jer. vi. 5; Zeph. ii. 4. 
the young plant. bj in this particular sense occurs elsewhere only in Job xiv. 9, 

10. in the dishonour of thy father. i.e. when a son does not honour his father. 

11. And he that dishonoureth... Cp. Prov. xv. 20, xxiii. 22, xxx. 17. 

12. all the days of his life. See crit. note on next v. 
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SER ACH T33 13-20 


13 And even if his understanding fail, be considerate with him, 
And dishonour him not Yall the days of his life’. 
14 Benevolence to a father shall not be blotted out, 
And as a substitute for sins it shall be firmly planted”. 
15 In the day of affliction it shall be remembered ‘to thy credit’, 
It shall obliterate thine iniquities as heat (disperseth) hoar-frost. 
16 *As one that acteth presumptuously* is he that despiseth his father, 
And as one that provoketh his Creator is he that cursethY his mother. 


(2) III. 17-25. On the Need of Humility in all things (= 3+3+1+41 distichs). 


17 My son, when thou art in prosperity walk humbly, 

And thou wilt be loved more than him that giveth gifts, 
18 Humble thyself 7in all greatness’, 

And thou wilt find mercy in the sight of God*. 
20 For many are the mercies of God, 

And to the humble He revealeth His secret. 


v-v So ®@ %; ‘(when thou. art) in all thy strength’ & W SoH mg. S$; ‘it shall be added to build thee up’ & 
x-x Reading W23 for WD ‘> ¥ Reading dbp z-% Reading nda baa (Smend) for ddry mova dan 
@yca 248 S Syro-Hex add, with slight variations : ‘Many are exalted and esteemed ; but the mysteries (of God) 





13. all the days of his life. The rendering of &, €v rdon ioyir cov, suggests in ® qn baa, which is perhaps more 
satisfactory than the repetition of ‘ all the days of his life’, see v. 12. 

14. Benevolence to a father. Lit. ‘righteousness (7)7¥) (shown) to a father’; as is clear from the rendering of & 
(eAXenpoovrn) PIS has here the technical sense of ‘almsgiving’, i.e. righteousness par excellence ; it is interesting to note 
that the word is used in this specific sense as early as the time of Ben-Sira. In Matt. vi. 12 ‘righteousness’ and 
‘alms’ are used synonymously. Cp. further Swkkah 596 (T. B.): ‘Greater is he that giveth alms (APIY¥ ny, 
lit. “that doeth righteousness ’’) than (he who offers) all sacrifices’ (quoted by Weber, Jiidische Theologie, p. 285). 

shall not be blotted out. ¥ is stronger than @& (‘shall not be forgotten’). This v. offers another instance of 
the teaching of the efficacy of works, for the fulfilling of this »z¢zvah is reckoned as merit. The good deed is written 
down in God’s book and therefore cannot be blotted out. 

as a substitute for sins. The son’s righteous act in succouring his aged father is written down to his credit, and 
thus counterbalances his sins; cp. Qiddushin 4o 6 (T.B.), where it is said that a man is judged ‘according to that 
which balances’, i.e. according as to whether the weight of sins or of good deeds weighs heavier ; cp. also Baba bathra 
10a (T. B.): ‘Almsgiving is a powerful mediator between the Israelites and their Father in heaven ; it brings the time 
of redemption nigh.’ 

shall be firmly planted. i.e. set fast, cf. Eccles. xii. 11. With & (see critical note) cp. Jer. i. 10, ‘ to build and 
to plant.’ 

i In the day of... (‘In the day of thy affliction it shall remember thee’, which obscures the sense of the v., 
viz. that when affliction comes, as the result of sin, it will be mitigated, because his good deeds will be remembered to 
his benefit ; 7zzfzvoth are meritorious. 

to thy credit. Lit. ‘to thee’. 
It shall obliterate... ‘It’ refers to the benevolence shown to the father ; & inexactly, ‘ As fair weather (acts) 
upon ice, so shall thy sins melt away.’ 

16. As one that acteth presumptuously. & ‘is as a blasphemer’ suggests 77319 (= 5) in #; the verb 471 (pi‘el) 
is used of blaspheming God, cp. Num. xv. 30, 2 Kings xix. 6 = Is. xxxvil. 6 ; so, too, in Rabbinical literature, e. g. in 
Shabbath 75 a 23) = ‘one who blasphemes God’ (Levy, Chaldéisches Worterbuch, s. v.). 

he that despiseth. ‘3 (= 3); & ‘he that forsaketh’, reading ANY, cp. v. 12 above (crit. note). : 
And as one that provoketh... (so also 3) has interchanged the verbs: ‘ And he that provoketh his mother 
is cursed of the Lord’; cp. Lev. xx.9; Deut. xxvii. 16. 

(z) UI. 17-25. ipod 

17. when thou art in prosperity. Lit. ‘in thy wealth’ (7nwy3), which & read as ]wy!d ‘thy works’, or 
‘ 1 ? 

eae humbly. # has sbann, which & (‘go on with’) misinterpreted owing to the mistake referred to in the last note. 

more than him that giveth gifts. & ‘of an acceptable man’ is explanatory but misses the point of the 

comparison (}) in (=%); cp. % ‘super hominum gloriam’. The meaning of the v. is that the rich man who is 
humble in spite of his wealth is loved more than the rich man who is proud, even though he dispenses charity. 

18. Humble thyself in... Cp. Matt. xx. 26, 27; Phil. ii. 3; 1 Pet. v. 5. & paraphrases: ‘ The greater thou art, 
humble thyself the more.’ % ‘Make thyself small (= ¥ lit.) in (the face of) all that is great in this world’; this agrees 
with the unamended text of 9, which Smend rightly regards as a later form. The piel of DY (‘make thyself small’, 
i.e. ‘humble thyself’) occurs elsewhere only in xxxii. (& xxxv.) 8 and Eccles, xii. 3. 

mercy. && ‘grace’; cp. Prov. iii. 34. 
God. && ‘the Lord’. 
; ee critical note. , é 

ae ay are... (x ‘For great is the potency of the Lord’; it is certainly possible that & represents here 
amore original text than ®, for it corresponds better with the second clause of the v. whether we follow & or ® there. 

He revealeth His secret. Cp. critical note on v.18. & ‘he is glorified’. With ® cp. Amos iii.7; Ps. xxv. 14; 
Prov. iii. 32. 
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SIRACH 3.271627 


21 »Seek not (to understand) what is too wonderful’ for thee, 
And search not out that which is hid from thee. 
22 Meditate upon that which thou must grasp, 
And be not occupied with that which is hid®. 
23 Have naught to do with that which is beyond thee, 
For more hath been shown to thee than thou canst understand. 
24 For many are the conceits of the sons of men, 
And evil imaginations lead astray. 
25 4Where (there is) no apple of the eye, light is lacking, 
And where (there is) no knowledge wisdom is wanting“. 


(7) III. 26-28. Retribution on the Sinner (= 3 distichs). 


26 °A stubborn heart shall fare ill at its latter end, 
But he that loveth good things shall be led by them®’. 
27 (As for) the stubborn heart, its griefs shall be increased, 
And the profane® man heapeth iniquity upon iniquity. 


are revealed to the lowly’ (=v. 19), cp. v. 20 ® b-b Quoted in Hagigah 44 ¢ (I) (T. J.): ‘that which is 
too difficult for thee why shouldst thou know? That which is deeper than Sheol why shouldst thou search out?’ 
Cp. also Hagigah 13a (T. B.) © Reading xbpx for mw (Smend) ‘too hard’ & d-d Q& & omit this v., but 
at 1s preserved, with slight variations, by 70 248 253 % Syro-Hex*; 7 ® zt zs placed after v. 247 e-e && with the 
exception of S°® 248 253 transposes the order of these clauses; 42 = Y f +.“a stubborn heart shall be grieved 
at the last’ &® & Reading San for dSdinnn b-h Following Smend’s emendation of the text based 





21. that which is hid from thee. @G& ‘the things which are above thy strength’. This and the following v. are 
quoted freely in Hagigah 13a (T. B.) thus: ‘For so it is written in the book of Ben-Sira, Inquire not concerning that 
which is too high for thee, and seek not out that which is hidden from thee; but meditate upon that which thou canst 
grasp, and be not occupied with that which is hid.’ So, too, in Hagigah 77 ¢ (T.J.): ‘Rabbi Lezer (said) in the name 
of Bar-Sira, Why wilt thou know what is too high for thee, and why wilt thou search out what is deeper than Sheol? 
Meditate upon that which thou canst grasp, and be not occupied with that which is hid.’ In the Midrash Bereshith 
Rabba, § viii (on Gen. i. 26), it is said in reference to Job xx. 4, 5 that the Torah alone knows what happened before the 
creation of the world when man was placed upon the earth, so that it is not for us to inquire about these things; then 
it continues: ‘Rabbi Eleazar said in the name of Ben-Sira, Inquire not concerning that which is too great for thee, and 
search not out that which is beyond thy strength, seek not to understand what is too high for thee, nor (desire) to 
know what 1s hidden from thee. Meditate upon that which thou canst grasp, and be not occupied with that which 
is hid.’ For the thought cf. 2 Esdras iv. 

22. that which thou canst grasp. k ‘the things that have been commanded thee’; the reference is to the 
commandments of the Law, cp. Pirge Aboth ii. 18 : ‘Be diligent to learn the Law’ 

And be not occupied with. & ‘for thou hast no need of’, a bad rendering of # which means lit. ‘and have no 
business (P2Y) with’; for the Hebr. word cp. xi. 10, xxxviii. 24. 
that which is hid. Cp. Deut. xxix. 29. For the 4 NNND2I3 cp. xlii. 19, xviii. 25. 
23. Have naught todo with. & ‘Be not over busy’ () mepeeyafou, cp. 2 Thess, iil. 11), cp. xli. 22. 
that which is beyond thee. &, quite mistaking the point of #, ‘in thy superfluous works.’ 
For more hath been... Cp.1 Cor. ii. 9, quoted from Is. Ixiv. 4, Ixv. 16 a. 

24. For many are... Q ‘For the conceit of many hath led them astray’; the reference is no doubt to the 
philosophic speculations of the Greeks. The Hebr. word for ‘conceit’ (72\MWY) here is a late one, and occurs elsewhere 
only in Ps. cxlvi. 4, where it means ‘purposes’. The corresponding Aramaic word, which is frequently used in the 
Targums, always has a bad sense, e.g. Targ. Is. xli. 29; Jer. xviii. 12. Here the meaning seems to be speculation’, 
in a bad sense; cp. 248 which adds ‘ vain’, and possibly represents, as Hart suggests, an original )7 (‘evil’), read P7 
(‘vain’); cp. & of next clause. 

And evil imaginations... @G& ‘And evil surmising hath caused their judgement to slip’; &% ‘Et in vanitate 
detinuit sensus illorum’. The words in & refer to the teaching of Greek philosophers which led away from the Law. 

25. See critical note. 

Where (there is) no... i.e. just as a blind man cannot see, so a fool cannot acquire knowledge. 

(7) Ill. 26-28. 


26. A stubborn heart. 712 Sb: lit. ‘a heavy heart’; the same expression occurs in Exod. vii. 14, of Pharaoh. 
But he that loveth... @& ‘And he that loveth danger shall perish therein’. 
non habebit successus, et pravus corde (or pravicordius) in illis scandalizabitur.’ 
27. Shall be increased. & ‘shall be laden’, a free rendering of #. 
the profane man. G ‘the sinner. The meaning of the v. is that just as troubles accumulate for one who is 
obstinate and will not understand, so do the sins of the ungodly man accumulate. 
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% adds: ‘Cor ingrediens duas vias 


SIRACH 3. 28—4. 3 
28 (As for) hthe wound of the scorner, there is no healing for it, 
For an evil growth is his plant®!. 


(k) III. 29-31. Reward for the Righteous (= 1 +2 distichs). 
29 A wise heart understandeth the proverbs of the wise, 
And the ear that listeneth to wisdom rejoiceth™. 
30 A flaming fire doth water quench, 
So doth almsgiving atone for sin. 
31 He that doeth good, it shall meet him on his ways, 
And when he tottereth he shall find a stay. 


(2) IV. 1-10. On right behaviour towards the Poor and the Oppressed (= 2+2+24+2+43 distichs). 


4 1*My son, ’defraud not? the poor of his sustenance’, 
And grieve not ‘the eyes of him that is bitter in (his) soul4. 
2 °Despise not’ the needy soul, 
And vex not the heart" of the oppressed. 
3 Hurt not the feelings: of the afflicted, 
And withhold not a gift §from the poor. 


on G&; as tt stands reads: ‘Run not to heal the wound of the scorner, for there is no healing for him’ 
i 4 ‘his ways shall be rooted out’ & (C 70 248 253) Syro-Hex k Zit. ‘plant’ 1 + ‘and he shall not be 
known’ & (248) £ Syro-Hex m + ‘Sapiens cor et intelligibile abstinebit se a peccatis, et in operibus iustitiae 
successus habebit’ # 

aD znserts the title: ‘Concerning almsgiving and the poor’ b-b So & LH; HS ‘mock not’; possebly for 
syn should be read yrin (=), cp. Ezek. xvi. 27 ¢ Lit, ‘life’; ‘alms’ & d-d Reading wb) Wy instead 
of WEI TW) IY WDI © In ® the clauses of vv. 2-4 have got misplaced f Cp. & ne despexeris (G& py Avmnons) 
& Reading oynn, the text 7s mutilated b Z27. ‘ bowels’ (1) i Zz. ‘inward parts’ (37p) k-k Reading 





28. See critical note. @& ‘ (For) the calamity of the proud there is no healing, for a plant of wickedness hath taken 
root in him.’ 


(2) III. 29-31. 
29. A wise heart. Spoken of in reference to God in Job ix. 4 (and Dn); cp. Prov. x. 8, xvi. 21. && ‘The heart of 
the prudent’ (cp. Eccles. viii. 5) is due toa misunderstanding. The expression is used in a different sense in Job xxxvii. 24. 
the proverbs of the wise. (‘a parable’. ?W is used in the sense of ‘parable’ in Ezek. xvii. 2, xxi. 5, xxiv. 3. 


And the ear that... Cp. Prov. ii. 2, xv. 31, xx. 12. @& ‘And the ear of a listener is the desire of a wise man’; 
cp. Prov. xxiii. 15. 


30. A flaming fire... With the general thought of the v. cp. Prov. xvi.6; Dan. iv.27; and see notes on v. 14 above. 


So doth almsgiving atone... Cp. Baba Bathra 10 a (T. B.), where a saying is preserved of Rabbi Aqiba to 
the effect that benevolence (= almsgiving) saves from the torments of hell (quoted by Bacher, Agada der Tannazten, 
i, p. 295). ; ; 

d 31. He that doeth good... i.e. he that shows kindness in its manifold expression will be rewarded.  ‘ He that 


requiteth good turns is mindful of the things (that come) after’; this paraphrase in so far gives the sense of ¥ that it 
refers to ‘the things that come after’, i.e. the reward for doing good. 


And when he tottereth. Lit. ‘And in the time of hisshaking’; @ ‘in the time of his falling’ gives the sense of #. 
(2) IV. 1-10. 
iV. 1. defraud not. See critical note. With & (7 amroorepjons) cp. Mark x.19; 1 Cor. vi. 8; Jas. v. 4. 

his sustenance. Cp. xxix.21; Prov. xxvii. 27; Luke xii. 16. 

grieve not. @& 1) mapeAkvens, lit. “defer not’, cp. v. 3, xxix. 8; the word does not occur in the Bible elsewhere 
excepting in Ps. cxix. 5 (Symmachus), though éAco, éAkv@ often occur in the Sept.; cp. John vi. 44, &c. for €Akvo, and 
Acts xxi. 30, Jas. ii. 6 for Ako. For the Hebr. pins cp. Ps. Ixxxvill. Io. 

the eyes of... & ‘the needy eyes’. 

z. See critical note. 

Despise not. @ ju) Aumpons, cp. Job xxxi. 39. The Hebr. root MS means lit. ‘to puff at’, cf. Ps. x. 5, implying 
contempt. In later usage it comes to connote the state brought about by being despised ; cp. Shabbath 127 6 (T. B.) 
Wp) nD ynvad Spa ‘He went to his house with downcast soul.’ 

the needy soul. (& ‘a hungry soul’, which is explanatory. 

vex not. @ ‘provoke not’ (ui) mapopyions) ; cp. Gen. xxvi. 35 (Sept.). %L ‘non exasperes pauperem’. 

the heart of the oppressed. @& ‘a man in his distress’, With # Dv" (lit. “ bowels Vee pam lai, sy 20, 110 fe 

3. Hurt not... @& ‘Toa heart that is provoked add not more trouble’. The root 2N3 is used of causing both 
physical (e.g. Ezek. xxviil. 24) and mental (e.g. Ezek. xiii. 22) pain. 

the feelings. The two words used here and in v- 2 for the inner emotions (9)! only used in the construct. piur. 
with suffixes, and 1?) occur together in Is. xvi. II. 
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‘SIRACH 4. 4-10 


4 }Despise not the supplication of the poor}, 


4 And turn not away from the afflicted soul”. 
5 ™From him that asketh turn not thine eye away™", 
And give him none occasion® to curse thee ; 
6 When in anguish of soul the broken-hearted? crieth4, 
"He that created him’ heareth his plaint. 
7 §Make thyself beloved in the assembly®*, 
And to the ruler® “of the city™ bow thy head. 
8 Incline thine ear to the afflicted’, 
And return his salutation* in meekness. 
9 Deliver the oppressed from his oppressors, 
yAnd let not thy spirit hate’ *just judgement”. 


10 Be as a father to orphans, 


And in place of a husband *to widows?; 
Then God will call thee ‘son’, 
And *will be gracious to thee, Pand deliver thee from the Pit”. 


nopon for Joon =) Reading 1 mb Kw MAN ON (Smend) WS Sah = ™™ SHS 0. +“ ecause 
of wrath’ & 253 Syro-Hex* o Lit. ‘place’ P Lit. ‘bitter of spirit’ 4‘curseth’ & % rr Reading 
yas (= 8) for wy (‘his Rock’) ss 248 XL follow ® S here t + ‘of the poor’ & u ‘elder’ Nea & 
uu-uu > Of Vv + ‘without causing (him) pain’ 70 248 253 @ Syro-Hex w +et redde debitum tuum H, cf. 
next clause x Lit. ‘peace’ s-y Hebr,. , . Pn by; Gk, which ts more logical, un odvyouxnons (= NPN by). 
2-2 when thou judgest’’ & (cp. Lin iudicando) 4-®‘untotheir mother’ @& 2a-aa ‘ willlove thee’ @ —>-b ‘more 


4. Despise not... & ‘ Reject not a suppliant in his affliction’, a free rendering. 
And turn not away ... & ‘And turn not away thy face from a poor man,’ cp. Ps. xxii. 25 (Hebr.), Prov. xxviii. 25; 


Tob. iv. 7; in Pzrge Adoth i. 2 ‘the bestowal of kindnesses ’ (ODN nyd"3) is called one of the three things on which 
the world is stayed. 

5. From him... Cp. Prov. xxviii. 27°; a saying of Rabbi Aqiba, preserved in Baba Bathra 10 a (T. B.), runs: 
‘By charity wealth is to be made a means of salvation; God, the Father of both the rich and the poor, wants the one 
to help the other, and thus to make the world a household of love’ (quoted in /Z, iii. 668 a); and cp. Zest. Twelve 
Patr., Issachar iii. 8: * For on all the poor and oppressed I bestowed the good things of the earth in the singleness 
of my heart’ (ed. Charles). 

And give him... Cp. Prov, xxviii, 27. That such a curse was believed to entail evil consequences is seen from 
the words of the next verse, ‘He that created him...’ ‘Talmudic literature betrays a belief amounting to down- 
right superstition, in the mere power of the word (Berakhoth 19 a, 56a; cp. ZDMG, xlii. 588). Not only is a curse 
uttered by a scholar unfailing in its effect, even if undeserved (AZakkofh 11a), but one should not regard lightly even 
the curse uttered by an ignorant man (JZegi/lah 15 a)’ (JE, iv. 390 a). 

6. When in anguish... & ‘ For if he curse thee in the bitterness of his soul’, a free rendering. 

He that created him. See critical note. In Deut. xxxii. 37 "Y¥ (‘Rock’) is used as a divine name, and rendered 
Oeds in the Sept.; cp. 2 Sam. xxiii. 3; Ps. xviil. (xvii.) 3, 32, 47; in many of the Psalms, especially the later ones, 11¥ is 
used for ‘God’ as One who is a refuge of His people. The rendering of & here, however (6 mouzcas abrdv), makes it 
probable that it read $1; 3 has 7°93 (‘his Creator’). 

7. Make thyself beloved. i.e. by giving alms to those in need; for the phrase cp. xx. 13. 

the ruler of the city. The ‘ruler’ in ® in ody =‘Sultan’, & reads ‘rulers...’; there was no single ruler in 
Jerusalem, but a Gervousza, or assembly of great ones, which became known later on as the Sanhedrin. 

8. Incline thine ear. Cp. Ps. xvii. 6; Jer. xi. 8. 

And return... Cp. Gen. xli. 16., &, “And answer him with peaceable words,’ is a misunderstanding of the 
Hebrew form of salutation: ‘Peace’ (D1). 

g. Deliver the oppressed... Cp. Ps. Ixxxii. 3, 4. 


And let not... See critical note. & ‘And be not faint-hearted in giving judgement’, cp. Jas. ii. g, and see 
Amos v. 10, 15. 
Io. Be asa father... Cp. Job xxix. 16, xxxi. 18; Ps. Ixviii. 5; Is. i. 17. 


to widows. Cp. Deut. xxiv. 17-21; Jas. i. 27. 

Then God will call... Cp. Job xxxi. 18. ; 

And will be gracious... & ‘And He shall love thee more than thy mother doth’; Smend explains the words 
‘more than thy mother doth’ in & as due to a desire to beautify the text on the basis of such passages as Is, xlix. 15 
Ixvi. 13. For # cp. li. 2; Job xxxiii. 18, 24, 30; Ps. cili. 4; Is. xxxviii. 17. ‘ 

_ .The care of the fatherless and widows was reckoned by the Rabbis among the D'IDN mbna, lit. ‘practice of 
kindnesses’, which is constantly urged upon men in Rabbinical writings, e.g. in the T. B. Nedarim 396, 40a 
Kethuboth 50a, Sanhedrin 19 6; cp. also the following words in the Apocalypse of Peter, $15: ... otro b€ hoa of 
movrovyres kal TH Tout avT@v memo:Odres Kal pi) eXenoartes dppavods Kal Xpas, GAN’ dpeArjoavres Tis evrodns Tod Geod, and 
cp. Apocalypse of Paul, § 35. ; 
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SIRACH 4. 11-17 


(a) IV. 11-19. The Reward of those who seek Wisdom (= 1+2+2+1+2+2+41 distichs), 


11 Wisdom instructeth her sons, 
And enlighteneth®* all who give heed to her. 
12 They that love her love life, 
And they that seek her ?shall obtain grace from the Lord”. 
13 They that take hold of her shall find glory »>from the Lord”, 
And they shall abide in the blessing of the Lord. 
14 They that serve her serve the Holy One, 
¢And God loveth them that love her®. 
15 He that hearkeneth unto me shall judge® (in) truth®, 
And he that giveth ear unto me shall dwell in my innermost chamber‘. 
16 £If he trust® me’, he shall possess¥ mel, 
And his posterity™ "shall hold me® fast™®. 
17 But I will walk with him in disguise?, 
And at first 4I* will try him with temptations4. 
‘Fear and dread will I* bring upon him", 
And I will torment him with chastiséments, 


than thy mother doth’ &; >$ *So%; H=G ‘taketh hold of’ —>-b Cp. % complectebuntur placorem eius 


(complebuntur placore illius) ; ‘shall be filled with joy’ & = bbh-bb >G& ce Reading MAAND 3s Syy (=&) 
dypun; Smend suggests yw =< shall abide’, which forms a better parallel to the next clause ©non; & appa- 


rently read MNOS = ‘peoples’, as zn Num. xxv. 15 f Reading V]N2 1103; cp. 1 Kings xx. 30 ss > 
h Reading with & A C eumorevon i So S only; ‘her’ & HL k Zit. ‘he shall inherit’, reading with x AC 
KaTakAnpovopnces 180 % only; ‘her’ & Syro-Hex m 7%, ‘generations’; % ‘on behalf of all the generations 
of the world’ n-n 77, ‘ shall be (plur.) in possession’; % ‘he shall receive’ © So S only; ‘her’ GL 
p Zit. ‘in making myself a stranger’, cp. G& duotpappevos = ‘tortuously’; 253 Syro-Hex % ‘with (in) temptation’ 
9-4 >G; eligit eum XH tr SoS; ® erroncously ‘he’ s3 >H t So S$ only; ‘her’ GX u +ad proba- 





IV. 11—VI. 17. This division falls into seven subsections. It further develops the general theme of Wisdom, 
but the subject-matter is somewhat miscellaneous. 

(a) IV. 11-19. 

ti. instructeth. (& ‘exalteth’; cp. Prov. iv. 8, and Pirge Aboth vi. 1, where it is said of the Law: ‘It magnifieth 
him and exalteth him over all things.’ %& ‘vitam inspirat’, Clement of Alex. évepuciove; perhaps & had originally 
everixaoe {Ryssel). 

a acne Cp. Luke vii. 35 and Matt. xi. 19 (R. V. marg.); i.e. those whom Wisdom has begotten spiritually, 
cp. Gal. iv. 19. 

enlighteneth. ( ‘taketh hold of’; # may have originally read WYNN (= &) instead of TyN (Smend); cp. 
Ps. xix. 9, Cxix. 130. 

who give heed to her. Cp. 2 Chron. xxvi. 6; Ezra viii. 15; Neh. xiii. 7; Dan. ix. 23; ‘who seek her’, & 
adds: ‘Et praeibit in via iustitiae’. 

12. They that love... @& ‘He that loveth ...”; cp. Prov. viii. 17, from which this verse is taken, and see Prov. iii. 
18, viii. 35 ; Wisd. vii. 11 ff, vili. 16; Jas. iil. 17. 

they that seek her. Cp. Prov. xi. 27. # wp, but Ck vf dpOpilorres mpds adrny suggests MAND. Cp. xxxii. 
14, Eccles. vi. 36. 

shall obtain grace. See critical note. Cp. Prov. xviii. 22, where the Sept. renders 187 (‘grace’) idapdrns 
(synonym for evppocvyn). 

13. They that take hold of her... Cp. Prov. 10Uby Dok 

shall find glory. % ‘shall inherit life’, cp. v. 12. 

they shall abide... & ‘And where he (or she) entereth, the Lord will bless’. The Hebr. 737 has the mean- 
ing ‘to enter in’, as well as ‘ to abide’, in Neo-Hebrew. For the thought of this clause cp. Gen. xxxix. 5 (Peters). 

14. serve the Holy One. Lit. ‘the servers of the Holy One > (wap ‘n1w); the term 717) ‘Nw is used of the 
Levitical priests, cp. Deut. x. 8, xvii. 12, xxi. 5; Job vi. 10; Jer. xxxiii. 21; see also Joshua i. 9,13, i1.17. For ‘the Holy 
One’ cp. xxiii. 9, xllii. 10, xlvii. 8, xlviii. 20; Bar. iv. 22, v. 5; in later Jewish literature this term is that most frequently 
used when speaking of God; it is, as a rule, followed by the words Sin 12 (‘Blessed be He’); cp. Mark xiv. 61, 
where 6 edAoynrés is used as a name of God. 


And God loveth... See critical note. 
15. unto me. ‘unto her’, so also in the next clause, oblique instead of direct narration. 


shall judge (in) truth. See critical notes. Cp. Is. xlii. 3 (Hebr.). Smend understands NON (‘truth’) in the sense 
of ‘safety’, and refers to 2 Kings xx. 19, which offers a good parallel to the next clause. : 
shall dwellin my... Cp. Prov. viii. 3ff., ix.1. @ ‘shall dwell securely ’, cp. xiv. 24 ff. li. 19; Deut. xxxiil. 14; 


Provei. 33; 1s. xsxii. 18. 


16. The omission of this verse in # is probably an oversight. See the critical notes. 
And his posterity... Cp. i. 15. 
17. See critical notes. 
I will walk... Cp. vi. 24, 25, 28; Prov. viii. 34. 
Fear and dread... This is an interpolation in & ; the oblique narration of ¢& is altered above in order to agree 
with the rest of the verse: 
Z 
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SIRACH 4, 17-25 


Until his heart is filled"" with me, 
vAnd I try him with my ordinances’. 


8 (Then) will I lead him on again’, 


And will reveal to him my secrets. 


19 “If he turn away (from me), I will forsake* him™, 


And will deliver him over to the spoilers. 


(6) IV. 20-28. Practical Precepts on Right-doing (= 3+2+24+2 distichs). 


20 My son, observe times and seasons’, and beware of? evil, 


And be not ashamed? concerning thy soul. 


2I For there is a shame? that bringeth sin, 


And there is a shame (that bringeth) honour and favour. 


22 Respect no man to thine own detriment’, 


And be not ashamed’, to thine own stumbling®. 


23 Withhold not speech‘ in due season, 


h And hide not! thy wisdom”. 


24 For Wisdom is known *through utterance*, 


And understanding by the word of the tongue. 


25 Speak not against the truth’, 


mAnd be humble towards God™. 


tionem & uu && evmiorevon, ‘he trust’, 2s perhaps to be preferred (= WoN' for xn) v-V > & (tf zs a gloss 
on 17d), cp. & donec temtet illum in cogitationibus illius et credat animae illius vv & + ‘and she will gladden 
him’; 32 > with ® w-w has a variant to this clause: ‘If he turn away from (following) after me, I will 
cast him off’ (=$8) x Reading, following &, nwa for NIN (Smend) y-y Reading, with Schechter, 
pon ny (cp. Eccles. iii. 1) for pomny 4 Lit. ‘be afraid of’ ® +‘to speak the truth” @; see v. 25 b Reading 
nwa (= &) for nxwa due to the following nNwn c-c Fr. ‘Lift not up thy face (technical term for showing 
consideration) against thy soul’ d Reading wan bs (= &) for Swon bx = ‘stumble not’, due do the following 
powond se Litt. plur. fZit.¢a word’ & Reading \nyi = ‘in its time’, for ndwy3 = ‘in eternity’, i.e. 
‘constantly ’ h-h > Gf, dut preserved in 70 248 253 Syro-Hex &, which add ev caddovn; +in decore eius % 
i 9° ‘shut not up’ k-k Z7¢. ‘by word’; Syro-Hex & ‘by the mouth’ 1So & 3%; ‘God’ ®; nnx, 
‘truth’, should probably be read instead of bxn = ‘God’, cp. the next clause m-m‘ And be ashamed of thine 





AndItry him... See crit. note; & has oblique narration as in the rest of the verse. 
With the whole verse cp. Matt. vii.14; Heb. xil. 11. 
18. (Then) will Ilead... % ‘Et firmabit illum’; the Hebr. word (AWN) has the meaning of ‘strengthen ’ in xxv. 23. 
And will reveal... Cp. xxxix. 3,7; Job xi.6; Dan.ii,21,22. £ adds: ‘Et thesaurizabit super illum scientiam 
et intellectum iustitiae.’ 
19. ...to the spoilers. & lit. ‘into the hands of his falls’, cp. Ps. Ixiii. 11 (Sept.); % ‘in manus inimici sui’. 


() IV. 20-28. 
20. times and seasons. 4 ‘the opportunity ’, cp. xxvil. 12. 
And be not ashamed... i.e. Do nothing, by becoming entangled in anything evil, which will cause you to be 
ashamed of yourself. ‘ Soul’ here = ‘thyself’, according to the frequent use of WB) in the O.T. 
21. This verse is added to Prov. xxvi. 11 in the Septuagint. 
a shame that bringeth sin... Cp. xx. 22f., xli. 16. 
a shame (that bringeth) honour... Cp. xxix. 14, xli.17 ff; 2 Cor. vii. Io. 
22. See critical notes. 
Respect no man... An instance of the wrong kind of shame (cp. v. 9); a man must not be ashamed to offend 


others if a right course of action necessitates it; in such a case it is to his own detriment if he spares the feelings 
of others. 


And be not ashamed... If the precept given in the last clause be neglected, the result will be ‘thine own 
stumbling’, i.e. it will lead to sin. 
23. Withhold not speech... To do so would be another example of false shame. 


in due season. & év kaipd cwrnpias ; Cp. Vili. 9... ev Karp@ xpeias Sodvat dmdkpiotv. Perhaps in the verse before us 
(in G) xpetas should be read instead of cwrnpias. Smend ingeniously suggests that a copyist misread XPIAC instead of 
CPIAG, the usual abbreviation for cwrnpias. Cp. Eccles. ili. 7, ‘...a time to keep silence, a time to speak’; cp, Prov. xv.23. 
And hidenot... See critical note. Cp. xx. 31, xli. 15. 
24. Wisdom is known... For Wisdom from another point of view cp. Pirvge Adoth iii. 20: ‘A fence to Wisdom 
is silence,’ a saying of Rabbi Aqiba. 
And understanding by... Cp. Prov. xvi.1>. H# adds: ‘Et firmamentum in operibus iustitiae.’ 


25. the truth. Cp. Sanhedrin i. 18 a(T. J.), where it is said that ‘Emeth’ (‘Truth’) is the name of God; and cp. 
John xiv. 6, ‘I am the Way, the Truth, and the Life,’ 
And be humble... See critical note. 
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SPRACH 4. 46-—5! 1 


#“ 26 Be not ashamed to confess? (thy) sins, 
And stand not against the stream. 
27 Prostrate not thy soul in the sight of a fool, 
™= And accept not the person of one that is mighty™® 
28 Strive for the right? until death, 
And the Lord will fight for thee’. 


(c) IV. 29—V. 3. Further precepts for everyday life (= 343 distichs). 


29 Be not boastful’ with thy tongue’, 
a (Nor) slack and negligent in thy work. 
#* ®° 30 Be not like a lion* in thy home, 
And "tyrannous and terrible® towards thy servants’. 
31 Let not thy hand be stretched out™ to take*, 
yAnd closed? *at the time of giving back*. 
%#* 5 1 Trust not in thy wealth?, 
And say not, ‘I have power®.’ 


own ignorance’ @&; ‘And keep thyself from thine own foolishness’ $3 = ® Zr#. ‘to turn from’ ~—- 2-0 _ Reading, 


on the basis of &, Sump va avn Sen © ® inserts vil. 14 here, but in a different form from &, see note below 
P‘truh’G 3S; L=B® 4 inserts here v. t4.a,b TRO @ V 55 70157 248 254 Opaovs (=® S); x* A 155 
taxus (= & Syro-Hex) ‘hasty’; B C rpaxus ‘rough’ 8 ‘hearing’ x*; ‘words’ xc-2 t So BS (= & ); 
‘dog’ (=S8) x So ®*(=S, cp. & evertens domesticos tuos et opprimens subiectos tibi) ; && @avracioKorav, 
‘suspicious’; 9° ‘reckless’ (nanD, for which Smend would read naMn ‘terrifying’ ; the hithpael form is not 
Sound in Biblical Hebrew). Vv So ®°, reading JI1y (= G& L); B* ‘in thy work’ (=S) So ®° (=G); H* 
‘open’ (= 38) x So ®* (= & 3S); WS U7. ‘to lift up’ y-¥ So ®S 2 So ®* Ayipp; WS Mp, ‘ gathered 
up’ (= #) a-a 9“ ‘in the midst of giving’ (= %); # ad dandum b Zit. ‘strength’ Ces anv 70 248 





26. to confess (thy) sins. The root Ww is that from which the later Jewish word for ‘repentance’ comes, viz. 
Teshubah. In the O.T. this word does not occur, no noun being used for ‘repentance’; the idea is expressed by 
the verb 21¥, ‘to turn,’ i.e. from a wrong course. Ben-Sira’s teaching on repentance is the same as that of the O. T.; 
the first step is confession of sins (cp. Ley. v. 5, Num. v. 7) and self-abasement in the sight of God (cp. 1 Kings xxi. 29). 
The later Rabbinical doctrine teaches that the act of repentance (the technical term is N21WN NWy ‘to do repentance’) 
is fer se meritorious ; cp. the Midrash Bereshith Rabba xxii, and on the whole subject see Weber, Jiidische Theologie, 
pp. 261 ff., and Schechter, Some Aspects of Rabbinic Theology, pp. 313-343: 

In Rabbinical writings the confession of sins (the technical term is ‘ Widdui’) is often insisted upon; e.g. Rabbi 
Aqiba in Chagigah 15 a (T. B.), says: ‘As vessels of gold or of glass, when broken, can be restored by undergoing 
the process of melting, so does the disciple of the Torah, after having sinned, find the way of recovering his state of 
purity by repentance.’ In Sanhedrin 14a (T. B.) it is said that he who assumes a high public office after the 
confession of his sins in the past is ‘made a new creature, free from sin like a child’ (/Z, ii. 280). 

And stand not... Fritzsche takes these words in the sense of ‘Swim not against the current of a river’, i.e. 
Do not attempt the impossible; but the meaning seems to be that one might as well try and stop the current of 
a river as seek to hide sins, i.e. from God. 

; 27. Prostrate not thysoul... && ‘ Lay not thyself down (lit. “ spread not thyself out”) fora fool to tread upon’; i.e. 
do not place yourself at the disposal of afool. The Hebr. word translated ‘prostrate’, like the Greek equivalent, is used 
of spreading out sackcloth (see Is. lviii. 5, Hebr. and Sept.); so, too, in the Targums, e.g. in the Jerusalem Targum to 
Deut. xxxiv. 6 of spreading a bed. According to Smend, the word is also used of a slave who throws himself down before 
his master in order that the latter may step upon his slave in getting into the saddle. 

accept not... Cp. Jas.ii.1. The ignoring of either of the prohibitions contained in these two clauses brings 
shame. 

28. Strive. The Hebr. A¥y'N should perhaps be read O¥Y'N (Smend), or D¥YNF (Schechter) ; the latter means lit. 
‘Show proof of’ = ‘strive for’. 

will fight. A different word in ® from the foregoing. 

(c) IV. 29—V. 3. 5 

29. boastful. See critical note. Cp. Jas. 1. 19. 

(Nor) slack... Cp. Prov. xviii. 9. 

30. thy home. Cp. xi. 34 for this use of N’3. 


And tyrannous... See critical note. Daal : : 
31. Let not thy hand... Cp. Acts xx. 35. This v. is apparently cited in Didache iv. 5; cf. Introd. § 7 (a). 


V.1. Trust notin. Lit. ‘Lean not upon.’ @& ‘Set not thy heart upon,’ the Greek word means lit. ‘to be intent 
upon’ something ; cp. Ps. Ixii. 10. With ® cp. xv. 4; Luke xii. 15; 1 Tim. vl. 17. 

wealth. bon is used primarily of physical strength, but also frequently of wealth, Is. viii. 4, x. 14, xxx. 6, &c. 

I have power. Lit. ‘There is to the “god” (by) of my hand’. For the phrase cp. Gen. xxx. 29; Deut. xxviii. 32; 
Prov. iii.27; Neh.v.5; Mic. ii. 15 oy must be taken here in the sense of ‘might’ or ‘power’. & airdpxy poi éory, 
‘I have sufficient,’ does not quite give the meaning of %, which refers to the sense of power which the possession of 
wealth inspires, not to the boast of possessing much. 
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SIRACH’ 5. 2-9 


2>Trust not in thy wealth, 
¢To walk after the desire of thy soul°”. 
{Go not after (the desire) of thine heart and of thine eyes, 
To walk in the desires of thy soul] 
3 Say not, ‘ Who shall have power over me?’® 
For Jahveh is an avenger ‘of the persecuted’. 


(d) V.4-8. The Wickedness of tempting God (= 2+1+2+1 distichs). 


4 Say not, ‘I have sinned, but what ‘happened unto me ?’® 
For Jahveh is longsuffering®. 
5 Count not upon forgiveness, 
That thou shouldst add sin to sin. 
6* And say not, His mercies are great}, 
mHe will forgive the multitude of mine iniquities’™* ; 
For mercy and wrath are with Him, 
And His indignation abideth upon the ungodly. 
7 Delay not to turn unto Him, 
And put (it) not off from day to day ; 
For suddenly doth His wrath come forth”, 
And in the time® of vengeance thou shalt perish. 
8 Trust not in unrighteous gains, 
For they shall profit (thee) nothing in the day of wrath. 


(ce) V.9g—VI. 1. On the Need of Straightforwardness in Speech (= 2+1+1+1+2+2 distichs). 


9 Winnow not with every wind, 
P And walk not in every path?4. 





(= Syro-Hex); + Nihil enim proderit in tempore vindictae et obductionis, % cp. v. 7 b-b >G& ce >% 
d Reading wi for Ayn (‘evil’) e Several Grk. curstves Syro-Hex + ‘ Because of my works’ t-£ Several 
Grk. cursives read cov thy vBpw (= Syro-Hex L) s-s 4 ‘What will He do unto me ?—Nothing !’ h + ov 
yn oe avn 70 248 i + dumnpov 70 248 (=H) kk >$ 1-1 ¢ Jahveh is merciful ’ #4? m-m « And He 
will blot out all mine iniquities’ #4! n + And if thou rememberest not thou shalt be destroyed N°¢-# 248 
04 ‘day’ PP So BS, the text of ®* zs corrupt: ‘Turn the way of the stream 6D: Ne 26 q-—- hus 
2. Trust not... This and the next clause are doublets based on vv. 1 a, 20; they are rightly omitted in &. 
To walk in the desires... Cp. Job xxxi. 7. 
3. Who shall have... Cp. Ps. xii. 4. 
of the persecuted. k ‘of thee’. Cp. Eccles. iii. 15, where almost the identical Hebrew of clause (4) occurs. 
if) Ni HS 
5 x hee sinned... Cp. Eccles. viii. 1; Ps. liii.12. This verse is quoted in Chagigah 16 a (T. B.). 


For Jahveh is longsuffering. With this rejoinder contrast the teaching of later sages, who, in accordance with a 
more developed belief concerning the hereafter, taught that retribution awaited the ungodly in the next world; cp. 
e.g. 1 Enoch li. 2. 

5. Count not. Lit. ‘trust not’, & ‘be not without fear’. This verse and v. 6 are quoted by Nissim ben Jacob (first 
half of eleventh century) in his Sepher Ma‘astyoth; also by Sa‘adya (d. 942) (Smend). 

forgiveness. Cp. Ps. cxxx. 4. & ‘atonement’. 

That thou shouldst... i.e. Do not think that because sins are forgiven you can therefore continue to commit 
sins. See further the note on xvi. 14. 

6. 34 S place the first two clauses of this verse before v. 5, the former repeats them here. 

He will forgive. (& ¢&:\dcerat, ‘ He will be pacified.’ 

For mercy... This clause occurs again in xvi. 11; cp. the teaching of the books of Hosea and Amos in which 
the divine characteristics of mercy and wrath are respectively taught, with special emphasis. 

7. This verse is quoted in Shabbath 153 a (T. B.). 

Delay not... For the thought cp. Ps. cxix. 60, but the Hebr. word is different. 

And put (it) not off. i.e. the turning = repentance; see note on iv. 26. 

from day to day. For the phrase cp. 1 Chron. xvi. 23; Ps. xcvi. 2; Esther ili. 7 (Hebr.). 

suddenly doth... Cp. Lev. x.2; Num. xvi. 35; Is. li. 5; Mark xiii. 36. 

in the time of vengeance... Cp. xviil.24; for ‘the day of vengeance’ cp. Is. xxxiv. 8, Ixi. 2, lxiii. 4; Prov. vi. 34. 

8. Trust not. & py éreye. 

unrighteous gains. Cp. Prov. x. 2; Ezek.vii.19; Matt. xiii. 22; Mark iv. 19; Luke xvi. 11. 

For they shall profit... Cp. Prov. xi. 14. 

in the day of wrath. G&‘...of calamity’; cp. ii.2 and 1 Enoch Ixili. 10, ‘Our souls are satisfied with the 
mammon of unrighteousness, but this does not prevent us from descending into the flame of the pain of Sheol.’ 

(e) V. 9—VI. 1. 
9. The addition of &, &c. (see critical note), is from vi. 1 ¢. 
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SIRACH: 52 160—6, 2 


AWC 5 Z 
#°HS 10 Be steadfast concerning *that which thou knowest’, 


6 


II 


And let thy speech be one. 
Be swift* to hear®’, 
“But with patience make reply”. 


T2 Tf it lie in thy power answer thy neighbour; 


13 


14 


And if not, —* thy hand upon thy mouth !¥ 
Glory and dishonour come through speaking’, 
And the tongue of a man ?is his fall*. 
Be not called ‘ Double-tongued ’, 
And slander not with thy tongue ; 
For shame hath been created for the thief, 
»And sore reproach for? the double-tongued®. 


15 Deal not corruptly either in a small or a great matter ; 


I 


2 


And be not an enemy in place of a friend, 
4 (For then) wouldst thou get an evil name, and reproach, and shame?; 
So it is with an evil man who is double-tongued. 


(f) VI. 2-4. A Warning against lustful passions (= 3 distichs). 


°Be not a slave to thy passions®, 
Lest they* consume &thy strength "like a bull? ; 


(doth) the double-tongued sinner’ & Syro-Hex ; +Sic enim peccator probatur in duplici lingua &% r-r ‘thy 
word’ 39° 8 ‘words’ 9° t ‘firm’ ®°, cp. v. 10 uH° Lt. ‘with a good hearing’ (see notes below); +g00d 
70 248 Syro-Hex. v + ‘and let thy life be in truth’ 70 248% w-w © has: 933 AYN Ay JANA 
= 92° wnseris place’; Gr ‘lets. .bew. 3’ y + Ne capiaris in verbo indisciplinato et confundaris &, cp. v. 14 
Zone that babbleth’ #° a-a ‘ bringeth him into security,’ ev¢dently a corruption Bo; + ‘evil’ ® b-b Reading, 
with Smend: by my 3 AA ¢ 4+.susurratori autem odium et inimicitia et contumelia & d-d Reading, with 
Smend: wnyn nop mp An yo ow e-e Zt, ‘Fall not into the hand of thy soul’; ‘Deliver not thyself....’ 3 
ow On as & Reading ayan\ for nayn (Smend) bh%So SG; > 





1o. steadfast. Cp. Ps. cxii. 8; Is. xxvi. 3. 
let thy speech ... i.e. be consistent in what you say. 
11. Be swift to hear. Smend thinks that W° (lit. ‘Be steadfast with a good hearing’) means ‘ Be attentive during 
a good lecture’, or the like. 34, however, contains the right text ; cp. Jas. 1. 19. 
with patience. Cp. Eccles. vii. 8, 1 Pet. iii. 15. Perhaps M17 J7N has here the sense of ‘deliberation’. 
make reply. With the Hebr. phrase DIND wn cp. Ezra v. 11; Dan. iii. 16. 
12. If it lie in thy power. Lit. ‘if there is with thee’; & adds cvveous for clearness’ sake ; cp. Job xxxviil. 32. 
thy hand... Cp. Job xxi. 5, xxix. 2; Prov. xxx. 32. 
13. Glory anddishonour. Cp. Prov. xviii. 21. 
come through. Lit. ‘(are) in the hand of’; cp. Prov. xviii. 21, ‘... in the hand (or, power) of the tongue.’ 
speaking. The Hebr. word (NDI, 703) means properly ‘to speak rashly’, or ‘unadvisedly’, in the O. T.; cp. 
Lev. v. 4; Ps. cvi. 33; Prov. xii. 18. The root is a rare one, it occurs again in ix. 17; in Neo-Hebrew the noun means 
simply ‘utterance’ in a neutral sense (Smend), as in ix. 18. 
And the tongue... Cp. Matt. xii. 37, Jas. iii. 2 ff, and Alodah Zara 116 (T. B.): ‘... their tongue causeth 
them to stumble’ ( Peters, quoting Bacher). 
14. In ® the first two clauses of the verse come also after iv. 29. ‘ 
Double-tongued. Lit. ‘master of two (tongues)’; & ‘a whisperer’; cp. iv. 28, xxviii. 13 ; Prov. xvi. 28; 2 Cor. xii. 20; 
Schechter quotes Bada mezia 48a (T. B.): ‘... who doth not speak one thing with his mouth and another with his 
heart.’ 
slander not. Cp. Ps. xv. 3; & ‘lie not in wait’, cp. Prov. xii. 13; % ‘(ne) capiaris et confundaris’, cp. v. 12. 
hath been created. Cp. Prov. xii. 13, xviii. 7. & ‘there is’. 
the thief. The reference is to him who, through slander, has stolen the good name of another. 
the double-tongued. See above. ; ; 
15. Deal not corruptly. & ‘ Be not ignorant (concerning)’; a misunderstanding of #. ‘ 
VI. 1. (For then) wouldst thou... & ‘For an evil name inheriteth shame and reproach’, a free rendering. 
get. Lit. ‘inherit’. 
(f)_ VI. 2-4. sire dans 
2. Be not... & ‘Exalt not thyself in the counsel of thy soul’, which is difficult to account for excepting on the 
supposition that the point of 4 was misunderstood. For the phrase 13 Sp) (‘to fall into the hand of’) cp. Judges xv. 18 ; 
2 Sam. xxiv.14. In xxxvii.7 & also renders 1° as BovAy (‘counsel’). The reference, as the context shows, is to impure 
assions. : : 
Lest they consume... & gives no sense: ‘ That thy soul be not torn in pieces like a bull’; # as it stands is 
corrupt (see critical note). The original meaning was probably that lustful passions, if not resisted, consume a man’s 
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SIRACH 6, 3-11 


%#* 3 Thy leaves will they? eat up, and thy fruits will they* destroy, 
4 And they® will leave thee as a dried-up tree. 
For® fierce passion destroyeth its possessor}, 
And*f maketh him’ the scorn” of his enemy. 


g) VI. 5-17. Concerning true and false Friendship (=2+3+%2+24+3+1 distichs). 


5 *Gentle speech* multiplieth friends’, 
And "kindly words™ "those that give greeting”. 
6 Let those °that are at peace with thee® be many, 
But thy confidant? one in a thousand. 
7 If thou makest a friend ¢test him 4, 
And be not in haste to trust him. 
8 For there is a friend (who is so) according to occasion, 
And continueth not in the day of affliction ; 
9 *And there is a friend that turneth to an enemy’, 
"And he revealeth strife to thy reproach". 
1o And there is a friend who is a table-friend, 
But he ‘is not to be found’ in the day of affliction™®. 
11 *When thou art in prosperity he will be like thee*, 
k y And will lord it over thy servants’. 


4 Srng. in Q © > tk but + yap 253 f Reading nbya_for mya ff + “quickly ’ 70 8-3 Reading \Own 
forayen Lit joy’ k-kG lit ‘A sweet throat’ 1 + ‘et mitigat inimicos’ (cp. Prov.xv.1)%  ™™ Lit. 
‘lips of grace’; ‘the lips of the righteous’ 3; lingua eucharis £ n-n Reading mow vw; ‘peaceful greet- 
ing’ S; in bono homine abundat % °° ‘that greetthee’S —P Lzv. ‘the master of thy secret’; consiliarius sit 
tibi@ 4-4 L727. ‘acquire him by testing’ '@&+‘thy’ ss >N* 3 (homoroteleuton), hab xe-* tB ws ‘en- 
mity’; AC &c.=® Et est amicus qui odium et rixam et convicia denudabit # — V-V ‘will not continue’ 
Gk, cp.v.8b,12b  W ‘thy affliction’ @& *-* Amicus si permanserit fixus, erit tibi quasi coaequalis # Y-y ‘And 





strength ; impure desire is aptly compared to a bull, because of the havoc it causes. The repetition of yux7 is a mistake 
for isis (=5*n). With the whole verse cp. Job xxxi. 9-12. 

3. The metaphor is now changed, and the man who does not control his passions is compared to a sapless tree. 
¢& makes the man himself the subject, in # the lustful passion is the subject. Cp. Job xxxi. 12. 

leaves... fruits. Figurative for youth and offspring; cp. Ps. cxvil. 3, cxxxil. 113; Is. xiii. 18. 

a dried-up tree. Figurative for a man without posterity, a bitter thought to the Jew; cp. 1 Kings xvi. 3, xxi. 21; 
see also Ps. cxxviii. 3, 6 for a man’s delight in his children. For the picture of a tree used figuratively for a man see 
Ps. i. 3, xxxvil. 35; Dan. iv. 1off. 

4. fierce passion. i.e. uncontrolled desire (cp. Is. lvi. 11); @%, ‘a wicked soul,’ apparently read NY for MY, and 
translated 5) literally. 

its possessor. # lit. ‘its master’; Gk roy xrnodpevoy adrny; cp. Is. xxvi. 13; Prov. xvi. 22 (Sept.). 

the scorn. émiyappa of & well brings out the idea of malignant delight. 

enemy. & 3% ‘enemies’, probably correct. 

g) VI. 5-17. 

5. Gentle speech. Cp. Cant. ii. 14; Prov. xvi. 21. 

kindly words. G ‘a fair-speaking tongue’, cp. Prov. xi. 16 (Sept.), xv. 1. @& unnecessarily repeats the verb. 

those that give greeting. # lit. ‘those that ask peace’; @& ‘... courtesies’. 

6. This verse is quoted in the T. B. Jebamoth 636, Sanhedrin 1000. 

those that are... Cp. for the phrase Ps, xli. 10; Prov. xvi. 7; Rom. xii. 18. 

thy confidant. i.e. thy most intimate friend ; & ‘thy counsellor’, is too general, cp. Is. xl. 13; with @ cp. viii. 17. 

7. If thou makest. The Hebr. word (3?) means ‘to acquire’, and occurs often in Proverbs for acquiring wisdom. 

test him. Lit. ‘by testing’ (jYD23), cp. iv. 17. 

be not in haste. Cp. xix. 4. 

8. according to occasion. i.e. only in so far as it suits his own purpose. Cp. Pirge Aboth v. 22: ‘ All friendship 
(INN) which depends on something, when the thing ceases, the friendship ceases; and such as does not depend on 
anything never ceases.’ 

g. revealeth... Cf. Prov. xxv. 9, 10, which offers an explanation of this clause. 

10, there is a friend... i.e. his friendship only lasts as long as he receives hospitality. The Hebrew word 
chabér means primarily, as here and in the O.T. generally, a companion, but later on it came to mean a companion 
in studying the Law, and thus came to be synonymous with ‘scholar’. The word had, however, besides this the 
technical meaning of a member of a society or order (e.g. one who belonged to the sect of the Pharisees), whose aim 
was to observe in all strictness the laws of ‘clean’ and ‘unclean’; in contrast to the chabér was one who was not particular 
in the observance of these, viz. a ‘am-ha’ares (= ‘one of the land’), i.e. one who knew not the Law, cp. John vii. 49. 

11. When thou artin... Cp. xii. 8,9; Prov. xi. 10, xix.6. In Shabbath 32 a (T. B.) it is said: ‘At the door 
of the rich all are friends; at the door of the poor there are none.’ . 

he will be like thee. i.e. he will agree with you in everything. 
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SIRACH 6. 12-19 


* 12 2° Tf evil overtake thee” he will turn against thee®, 

>And will hide himself from thee®. 

13 Separate thyself from thine enemies, 
And be on thy guard against thy friends. 

14 A faithful friend is a strong defence?, 
And °he that findeth him® findeth a treasure. 

15 A faithful friend is beyond price, 
And his worth cannot be weighed. 

16 A faithful friend is a ‘bundle of life’, 
He that feareth God ‘ obtaineth him’. 

& 17 He that feareth the Lord directeth his friendship aright®, 


—_— A . ~ . . 
R For as he is, so is his friend+. 


(a) VI. 18-22. Wisdom is a joy to those who seek her, but harsh to the foolish (= 3+ distichs), 


& 181My son, receive instruction from thy youth up}, 
Be ‘And even unto hoar hairs! ™shalt thou find wisdom™. 
#°H* 19 Draw nigh unto her as one that plougheth and soweth?, 
And wait for the abundance of her fruits. 


when thou art in adversity he will depart from thee’ 9“ 3 z-z‘Tf thou fall’ % a-a Si humiliaverit se 
contra te > mmserts: ‘He will depart’ © +unanimem habebis amicitiam bonam i, rendered necessary by 
the misunderstanding of G& in the first clause 4 Reading Sa (Z27. ‘tent’) for INN (=&) —-&-° Reading xxv) 
(=) forsso ff Reading yw for oYw’ = &-S > =» $4 ‘And as his name so are his works’ ® (=ii. 
18d ®) i> iL inserts the title : ‘De Doctrina Sapientiae ’ k Reading endeEa (= SL) for emdeEa 
11 >H m-m So also B°; ‘... grace’ N Syro-Hex n So &; ‘and reapeth’ ® S$ 





And will lord it... The reading of G& is, as the context shows (see v. 12), right. # reads JOD NIN Thy i, 
which should, on the basis of &, be emended to 37)N) 7)73y3), as the antithesis does not come until the next verse. 
The meaning is that this false friend seeks in all things to identify his actions with those of him whom he calls his friend. 

12. If evil overtake thee... Cp. Job xix. 19 (Hebr.); & ‘If thou be brought low’, cp. xxii. 26. 

And wili hide himself... See the contrast to this in xxii. 23 ff. 

13. And be on thy guard... Cp. vv. 7, Io. 

14. defence. @& oxémn; cp. Exod. xxvi. 7 (Theod.), xxxv. 11 (Aq. Theod. Symm.) ; Job viii. 22 (Aq.), xxi. 28 (Theod.) ; 
where 5m is thus rendered. 

atreasure. The word fii, lit. ‘wealth’, belongs especially to the Wisdom literature, cp. Prov. 1. 13, vi. 31, vill. 18. 

15. A faithful friend... Lit. ‘For a faithful friend there is no price’; & has for ‘ price’ dvrddAayua, lit. ‘exchange’, 
cp. xxvi. 14, and for the Hebr. WN) vii. 18. 

And his worth... Lit. ‘And there is no weight for his goodness’, & ... ris kadXovns avrov, Cp. xxxiv. 23. 
Schechter (Studies in Judaism, second series, p. 93) quotes Pirge Aboth i. 6 (T. J.): ‘Let a man buy himself a friend 
who will eat and drink with him, who will study with him the written and the oral Law, and to whom he will entrust all 
his secrets... 

16. a‘ bundle of life’. OYM WY; the meaning is that a man’s life is as safe in the hands of a faithful friend as his 
soul is in the bundle, or bag, of life. This latter expression occurs for the first time in 1 Sam. xxv. 29, where Abigail 
says to David: ‘And though man be risen up to pursue thee, and to seek thy soul, yet the soul of my lord shall be 
bound in the bundle of life with the Lord thy God; and the souls of thine enemies, them shall He sling out, as from the 
hollow of asling.? Mr. S. A. Cook, in the /QA, xiv, pp. 413 ff. refers to this in the words: ‘Although Semitic examples 
of the belief of the external soul in its crude form appear to be exceedingly rare, the conception that a man’s life can be 
wrapped up in some external object on the safety of which his immunity depends, is one that readily lends itself to 
development and refinement. Thus David’s soul is bound up with (i.e. in the care and custody of) Jahweh (1 Sam. 
xxv. 29), and, according to 2-Sam. xxi. 17, the life of the nation is wrapped up in David, since the extinction of the 
“amp of Israel” seems to entail that of the people.’ The phrase is still used in the liturgies of the Ashkenazic and 
Sephardic Jews. F ae : ; : ; 

Schechter quotes the well-known Jewish saying from TZaanith 1. 23a (T. J.): ‘Friendship or Death’ (of. cit.,p.93). 

He that feareth... i.e. a faithful friend is to be regarded as a gift from the Almighty. ; 

17. He that feareth... The accidental omission of this clause in # is due to the fact that the opening words 
were the same as those of the preceding clause (bx NY). : mn 

directeth... aright. «dOvvei, ‘maketh straight,’ ¢p. Isa. xl. 3; John 1. 23 ; Jas. ill. 4. ; 

For as he is.... i.e. both are alike to him, his friend is as dear to him as he himself; cp. Matt. xix. 19: ‘Thou 
shalt love thy neighbour as thyself.’ fk 

VI. 18—VIII. 7. The contents are again miscellaneous ; Wisdom is still the main theme. The division falls into 
fourteen subsections. 

(a) VI. 18-22. 

18. hoar hairs. Cp. xxv. 4. 

shalt thou find. The Hebr. wn means rather ‘shalt thou attain’, cp. xxv. 3. 

19. the abundance of her fruits. & ‘her good fruits’; with the clause cp. Jas. v, 7, 8. 
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SIRACH 6. 19-27 


For in cultivating her thou [needest to] toil? but for a little, 
For to-morrow shalt thou eat her fruits. 


20 How?P harsh is she? to the fool’, 


And he that is lacking in understanding cannot abide in her. 


21 Upon him $she is like a burdensome stone®, 


And he is not slow to cast her off. 


22 tFor Wisdom" is according to her name‘, 


And to most men she is not manifest. 


(2) VI. 23-31. They who seek Wisdom shall receive a crown of joy (= 3+3+3 distichs). 


23 © Hearken, my son, and receive my judgement, 


And refuse not my counsel ; 


24 And bring thy feet into her fetters, 


And thy neck into her chain. 


25 Bow down thy shoulder, and bear her, 


And chafe not *under her bonds*. 


26 ¥Draw nigh unto her with all thy heart”, 


And keep her ways with thy whole power’. 


27 Inquire and search, seek and find’, 


And take hold of her, and let her not go; 


© Reading boyn (= % &) for Nayn —P Inserting 7) (= 8 &); ‘exceeding harsh’ & ‘Wisdom’ SH * plur. 
Gi $ 8-8 ‘like a mighty stone of trial’ G&, reading nDD_ for NWN; quasi lapidis virtus probatio&® + ‘ Her name is 
like her teaching’ S$ u Reading, with Smend, monn for Dyn, and Sn for NT w-w >, substituting instead 
XXVIi. 5, 6, dutin the marg. %*-* Reading, with Smend, mmbana (= &) for mndyanna ‘at her counsels’ y-¥ >® 
7So $; G& ‘soul’ ‘thou shalt find’ $ b +‘and joy’ c-¢ ‘And thou shalt rejoice in her (a/. thy) 
end’ ‘her net’ #(Splur.)  &- in protectionem fortitudinis et bases virtutis #@ ff >5 ttf Reading 





in cultivating her. Lit. ‘in her cultivation’. Wisdom is compared to land which, though productive, requires 
labour to be expended upon it before its fruits can be enjoyed. 

but for a little. Cp.xl.6. The reference, as the context shows, is not to the smallness of the labour, but to the 
short time during which one need labour, so soon does Wisdom reward those who seek her. 


to-morrow. Reading an ; Peters may, however, be right in reading sid + quickly’ (= &), but cp. Exod. viii. 
19; Is. xvii. 11. ; et 
20. harsh. i.e. rough (€& rpayeia; only B, wrongly, raxeta). Wisdom is compared to a path, cp. iv. 17; Prov. 11. 9; 
and see the next clause, ‘.. . cannot abide in her.’ 


the fool. buy is generally used of one who is morally bad, as well as deficient in understanding, cp. Prov. 75 
Vil. 22, XIV.) Xx. 3. - 
in understanding. Lit. ‘heart’; for the heart as the seat of the understanding cp. Prov. vi. 32, vil. 7, x. 13, &c. 
cannot abide. Cp. xlix. 9 (Hebr.). 
21. Wisdom is now compared to a great weight which to the fool is so burdensome that he flings it from him, thus 
forfeiting all the benefits which a little perseverance would have obtained. 
a burdensome stone. Cp. Zech. xii. 3. 


22. For Wisdom... Lit. ‘For Wisdom—as her name so is she’, i.e. her name expresses her essence. 
manifest. Lit. ‘plain’, as in Prov. viii. 9. 
(6) VI. 23-31. 


23. judgement. yvepny, i.e.estimate, or opinion, viz. of Wisdom; used only here in Sirach. With the whole verse 
cp. Prov. xix. 20. 

24. And bring... Cp. v. 29. 

25. Bow down... & ‘ Put thy shoulder under her’; Wisdom is compared to a yoke; with this metaphor cp. Pzrge 
Aboth iii. 8 : ‘Whoso receives upon him the yoke of Torah (Law), they remove from him the yoke of royalty and the 
yoke of worldly care (8 777); and whoso breaks from him the yoke of Torah, they lay upon him the yoke of royalty 
and the yoke of worldly care’; Matt. xi. 29, 30: ‘Take My yoke upon you, and learn of Me. .. for My yoke is 
easy, and My burden is light.’ 

chafe not... Lit. ‘loathe not’. Cp. Zvubin 54a (T.B.): ‘If thou bring thy neck under the yoke of Torah she 
will watch over thee’; for the identification between Wisdom and the Law see Introd. § 9 (iii). ' 

under her bonds. # ‘at her counsels’, cp. Prov. i. 5; but the context justifies the reading based on & (see 
critical note). Cp. the Midrash Debarim Rabba to x.1: ‘It is as if a lord said to his servants, “Here is a golden 
chain (if thou doest my will), but if not, here are iron fetters”’; the reference is to the obeying of God’s will as 
revealed in the Law. 

26. The omission of this v. in #) is probably accidental; there is no reason to doubt its genuineness ; indeed the 


words of the next v., ‘Inquire and search,’ seem to demand a reference to the walking in her paths, i.e. the ways 
that lead to Wisdom. 


with all thy heart. ..with thy whole power. Cp. Deut. vi. 5. 


27. Inquire and search... & ‘Search (dc¢. trace out) and seek, and she shall be made known unto thee’, a free 
rendering ; cp. Deut. xiii. 15 (Sept.). 
let her not go. Cp. Prov. iv. 13. 
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SIRACH 6. 28-37 


RS 28 For at length thou wilt find her rest?, 
A °And she shall be turned for thee into gladness*. 
Q 29 And her fetters* shall become? a stay of strength for thee® 
fAnd ‘her bonds* for 8robes of glory®, 
3° An ornament of gold is her yoke, 
And her fetters a cord of blue®. 
31 Thou shalt array thee with her (as with) robes of glory, 
And crown thee with her (as with) a crown of beauty. 


(c) VI. 32-37. A reward awaits those who diligently seek Wisdom (= 2+ 3 +2 distichs). 
32 My son, if thou desirest it thou shalt be made wise, 
And if thou set thy heart (thereon), thou shalt learn prudence. 
33 If thou desire to hear, "thou shalt receive», 
iAnd if thou incline* thine ear, thou shalt be wise. 
& 34 1Stand thou in the assembly™ of the elders, 
And whoso is wise, cleave unto him}, 
#“R®° 35 Desire to hear every discourse™, 
And let not a wise proverb” escape thee. 
#* = 36 °Look for him who? is wise°®, and seek him out earnestly, 
And let thy foot wear out “his threshold4. Es 
37 Meditate in the fear of the Most High’, 
sAnd think upon His commandments§ continually ; 
Then will He instruct ‘thine heart, 
And He "will make thee wise" (in that) which thou desirest. 


mmban (see v. 25). 8-8 ‘robes of gold’ ; ‘a robe of life’  bbSo &; the verb has fallen out in ® ; ‘thou 
shalt learn’ $; + ‘understanding’ 70 248 253 Syro-Hex; +doctrinam & i So & 3; the words have fallen 
out in ® kk ® imperative, but probably the mistake arose through the falling out of the preceding letters ‘1 >® 
m So $; ‘multitude’ & mm @ znserts ‘godly’; +dei £ on plur.; ‘the sayings of the wise’ S 
0-0 ‘See who is wise’ 3 P Reading 9 for nD 4-4 ‘the steps of his doors’ & t<God’ % 


8-8 Reading min MIND (= S &); the text is corrupt t-t “thy ways’ % u-u ¢ will teach thee’ % 


28. her rest. i.e. the rest which Wisdom finally gives to those who seek her. 


she shall be turned... To follow after Wisdom seems hard and grievous at first, cp. vv. 24, 25, but to those who 


persevere Wisdom reveals herself as she really is. 
gladness. )9N, lit. ‘luxury’, cp. Prov. xix. Io. 
29. astay of strength. {Y 1510, cp. Ps. Ixxxix.15 J&D3 31319 (Smend). 


bonds. Cp. v.25; G® oi «dddoe (‘ branches)’ is a corruption; AC read oi kdooi (‘bonds’), which probably 


represents the original reading. 
robes of glory. Cp. l. 11, where # has ‘robes of glory’; & is to be preferred here (see critical note). 


30. her yoke. DAY, which & read moy (‘upon her’); cp. v. 25. 


a cord of blue. nd2n bynp, the same as in Num. xv. 38, lit. ‘twisted threads of blue’. && has the same rendering 


as the Sept. of Num. xv. 38. ; 
31. a crown of beauty. Cp. Prov. iv. 9, xvi. 31; & ‘a crown of rejoicing’, cp. i. 11, xv. 6. 
(c) VI. 32-37. : 
32. if thou set thy heart (thereon). & ‘if thou yield thy soul’. 
thou shalt learn prudence. Lit. ‘thou shalt be shrewd’. 


33. If thou desire. NIIN ON, written defectively as in Prov. i. 10; but possibly it is a scribal error for 


aaNn ON (= &). . 
34. Stand thou... Cp. viii. 9. 
in the assembly... Cp. xxxii. (G@ xxxv.) 3. 
cleave unto. Cp. xiii. 16d. 


35. discourse. Cp. viii. 8, xi.8. mw’ in the O.T. means a ‘complaint’, also ‘musing’ or a ‘meditation’; in 


Ps. cxix. 97 it has the sense of the ‘study’ of the Law. In Neo-Hebrew it means an edifying discourse. 
escape. Lit. ‘go forth’, cp. Gen. xliv. 4; Jer. x. 20 (Hebr.). ; : 
36. Look for him who is wise. & ‘If thou seest a man of understanding’, a free rendering. 
seek him out earnestly. Cp. Job vii. 21. & ‘Get thee betimes unto him , cp. iv. 12. 
let thy foot... Cp. Prov. vili. 34 and Pzrge Aboth i. 44. 
wear. For the Hebr. word pnw cp. Job xiv. 19. 


37. the fear of the Most High. && ‘the ordinances of the Lord’. As Smend points out, Ben-Sira has * AN 
or DDN NN, but never elsewhere wy NN, this being the only place where it occurs ; on the other hand, in xxxvill. 34 


dy nn occurs, and perhaps that is what should be read here; the verb ‘meditate ’ suggests this. 
will He instruct. & ‘establish’, reading }3" for }3’. 
And He will make thee wise... renders freely: ‘And thy desire of wisdom shall be given unto thee. 
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SIRACH Yo 1-8 
(d@) VII. 1-3. An Exhortation to keep from Sin (= 2 distichs). 


#4 #¢ 7 1 Do no evil*, and evil will not overtake thee ; 


94 


in” RS 
HA 
h* RS 
He 


Avoid iniquity, and it will turn from thee. 


3 »°Sow not in the furrows of unrighteousness®, 


Lest thou reap it sevenfold. 


(e) VII. 4-7. An Exhortation to follow after Humility (= 2+ 3 distichs). 


4 Seek not dominion? from God®, 


Nor? a seat of honour from® the king. 


5 Justify not thyself in the sight of God®, 


‘Nor display thy wisdom? before the king. 


6 Seek not to be a judge*, 


‘Lest thou be not able! ™to put down presumption”, 
(And) lest thou be in fear in the presence of a mighty” man, 
And thou put a stumbling-block® in (the way of) thy uprightness. 


7 Sin not? against the assembly in the gate4, 


*That it cast thee not down*t ‘among the multitude’. 


(f) VII. 8-10. A warning against a false doctrine of Atonement (= 3 distichs). 


8 *Do not wickedly continue in sin", 


For in respect of Yone (sin)* thou art not without guilt. 


@ + ‘to thyself”? 9 > G& inserts ‘My son’ (rekvov) c-e Reading (after & %) mdyy swrin yan by, the 
text of ® ts corrupt d * pre-eminence ’ & © ‘from the Lord’ G& ; ‘from man’ & f So &; ® reads j3) 
& ‘like’ HS h Reading bx (= %) for 7b ‘the Lord’; +quoniam agnitor cordis ipse est % i-i noli 
velle videri sapiens & k Reading DEW (=&) for bump; >H° 1-1 So @&; ‘If thou art not able’ HSL 
m-m ‘to take away iniquities’ & (= % H) n‘rich’ % © Lit. ‘a bribe’; ‘a blemish? 3  -P Lit. ‘ Make 
not thyself evil ’ 9 Reading ay for x syy (‘the gates of God’) r-r ¢ And cast not thyself down’ & 
8-8 ‘in its judgements’ S t-t $ ht. ‘repeat not to sin sins’ u Reading ANon (Peters) for on v-v ‘ the 
former (sins)’$ = ‘my gifts’ 70 253 Syro-Hex &% *-*‘Be not grieved’? $ Y + “and tarry not to fulfil the 
commandment’ $ 2>SGUR *@ has the title‘ De mendacio vitando ad amicum’ b “noli amare’ ( for 


(d) VII. 1-3. 
VII. 1. Smend gives references to the Midrashic literature in which this verse is quoted several times, viz. Wajjigra 
Rabba xxii. 190¢, Bemidbar Rabba xviii. 272d, Qoholeth Rabba v. 976. 
2. Avoid. Lit. ‘be far from’. 
3. Sow not... For the metaphor cp. Job iv. 8; Prov. xxii.8; Gal. vi. 8. 
sevenfold. Cp. xxxv. 11 (& xxxii. 13). 
(e) VII. 4-7. 
4. Seek not... The reason for the prohibition is not because these things are in themselves wrong, but because 
power becomes, for most men, a temptation to wrongdoing. . 
dominion. For the Greek nyepovia cp. x. 1a. 
5. Justify not thyself... Cp. Job ix. 20; Ps. xliii.2; Eccles. vii. 16 ; Matt. xix. 20; Luke xviii. 11. 
Nor display thy wisdom. Lit. ‘be not wise’; & pi) codigov, ‘ play not the wise man’, cp. & (see critical note). 
The form j3)3NN does not occur elsewhere in this sense ; Smend suggests ODINNN. 
6. Lest thou be not able. See critical note ; lit. ‘lest thou have not might’. 
to put down. Lit. ‘to make to cease’; (& ‘to take away’. 
lest thou be in fear... @& ‘Lest haply thou fear the person of a mighty man,’ lit. ‘lest thou act cautiously’ 
(un more evAaBnO7js), used in a bad sense here, viz. not doing his duty for fear of offending the ‘ mighty man’; cp. Lev. 


xix. 15; Mic. vii. 3. 
uprightness. Cpxlix..3. 
7. Sin not against... This would be done either by acting unjustly in deference to the ‘ mighty man *, or else by 
taking a bribe; cp. 2 Sam. xix. 8; Amos v. 15. 
in the gate. “WWW is rendered wéXs in the Sept. of Gen. xix. 1; Deut. xii. 12; Is. xlv. 1 and elsewhere; see 
also xxxi. (€ xxxiv.) 24. 
_ That it cast thee not down... i.e. that the multitude cast thee not down. The words are probably to be taken 
in a figurative sense, cp. Prov. v. 14. , 
(f) VII. 8-10. 
8. Do not wickedly ... Lit. ‘Conspire not to repeat sin’; & ‘Bind not up sin twice’ (wu) Katadecpevans Sis 
duaptiay), cp. ovvdeiy in I Sam. Xvill. I, and ovvdeopds in 2 Kings xi. 14 (Hart). 
For in respect of... i.e. each individual sin deserves, and receives, punishment. 
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SIRACH 7. 9-16 


€& 9 Say not, ‘He will look upon the multitude of my gifts, 

And when I offer (them) to the Most High God He will accept (them).’ 
®* 10 *Be not impatient* in thy prayer, 

And in righteousness be not behindhand’. 


(g) VII. 11-17. Various precepts for conduct of life (= 3+%+ 4% distichs). 

tr Despise no man (who is) in bitterness of spirit, 

Remember that” there is one who exalteth and humbleth. 
12 “Devise not” evil® against a brother, 

‘Nor do the like against a friend *or a neighbour withal®. 
13 Take no delight in lies of any‘ sort, 

For the outcome thereof will not be pleasant. 
14 Prate not§ in the assembly of elders®, 

And repeat not (thy) words in (thy) prayer. 
15 *Hate not! laborious work, 

™Nor husbandry, for it was ordained of God™*, 
16" Number not thyself °among sinful men®*, 

Remember that wrath? will not tarry. 


‘arare’) % © SoS; ® lt. ‘violence’; ‘alie G@& 44 S0G; Buiz‘andthus’ ee>& Reading bs for by 
& S ‘ Hide not thy soul’, reading perhaps sndn for yon (Smend) 4 So &; Wii.<princes’(=S) ‘alter’ S 
kk >S 1 Reading yypn for ysn (Smend) m-m The text ts in part corrupt n-n ‘Love not thyself 
more than the men of thy people’ & 0-0 Reading py “nos for oy *n23 » Reading }\1y (= & &) for prsy 





g. This verse has fallen out in #; in its place v.15 stands here. %& places v. 10 before v. 9. 

Say not, ‘He will look upon’... Cp. xxxiv. 19°; Prov. xxi. 27; on the false conception of atonement and 
satisfaction here combated cp. Is. i. 11-15. 

10. Be not impatient... As Smend points out, 1¥pnn is an abbreviated form of M17 MNP; for this phrase see 
Job xxi. 4; Prov. xiv. 29. & py OAvyouxnons, cp. iv. 9, Jas. i. 6, and the Midrash Debarim Rabdba iil. 24: ‘Pray and 
pray, again and again; a time will come when thou wilt be answered’; see also Matt. xxi. 21, 22; Mark xi. 24. 

And in righteousness... i.e. almsgiving, cp. xxix.8; && ‘ Neglect not to give alms’, cp. iii.30. For almsgiving 
as the highest form of righteousness, as it is according to Rabbinical teaching, cp. Matt. vi. 1 ff. 


(2) Vil-11—17: 

11. Despiseno man. & ‘ Laugh not a man to scorn’, free rendering. 

_ in bitterness of spirit. The more usual expression in the O.T. is ‘in bitterness of soul > (= G), cp. Job iii. 20, 
vii. 11; Prov. xxxi. 6. The reference is to one suffering destitution who would be an object of scorn because his evil 
plight would be regarded as a visible sign of divine wrath for sin committed, cp. Is. lili. 34. 

there is one who... Cp. for this thought 1 Sam. ii. 7; Luke i. 52, 53. 

12. Devise not. Lit. ‘ plough not’, so &; cp. Prov. iii.29. WN means both ‘ to plough’ and ‘to devise’, cp, Prov. 
ili. 39, and for the metaphorical sense, as here, cp. Hos. x. 13 (Hebr.). 

a friend or a neighbour. (‘friend’) is more intimate than 11N (‘companion’); on the latter see also note 
on vi. Io. 

13. Take no delight... Lit. ‘Delight not to lie any lie’. 

the outcome. PN means usually ‘hope’ or ‘expectation’, but it occurs in the sense of ‘result’ or “ outcome’ 
several times in this book, cp. v7.17, xx. 2-6; Job xi. 20. @ misunderstands the clause in rendering: ‘ For the custom 
(lit. ‘ continuance’) thereof is not for good.’ 

14. Prate not. G& si) ddodécxer (lit. ‘babble not’), seems to bring out the meaning, cp. xxxii. (& xxxv.) 9; Eccles. 

v. 2. The Hebr. word means simply ‘to converse’, cp. xlii. 12. 
repeat not... Cp. Eccles. v. 1, and Matt. vi. 7, ‘And in praying use not vain repetitions.’ 

15. Hate not... Lit. ‘ Hate not a warfare of work’, cp. Job vii. 1 (R. V. marg.); the verse shows that already in 
the time of Ben-Sira manual labour, the honourableness of which is often emphasized in Rabbinical writings, was held 
in high esteem; cp. Matt. xiii. 55, Mark vi. 3, and Pirge Adoth ii. 2: ‘Excellent is Torah study together with 
worldly business ... all Torah without work (i.e. manual labour) must fail at length, and occasion iniquity’; this isa 
saying of Rabbi Gamaliel, a grandson of the great Gamaliel; he lived at the end of the first century A.D. Cp. also 
Oiddushin 99a: (T. B.): ‘ Whosoever doth not teach his son work, teacheth him to rob.’ 

husbandry. 72y in this sense occurs in Exod. i. 14; 1 Chron. xxvii. 26; the verb is used in Deut. xxi. 4; Ezek. 
xxxvi. 9, 34; Eccles. v. 8. 
ordained. Lit. ‘apportioned ’, cp. xv. 9 6 (Hebr.). 

16, 17. The order of these verses varies in the Greek MSS. 

16. Number not thyself. Jawnn by, the pronominal suffix used reflexively is not found in the canonical books of 
the O. T. (Smend), cp. v. 7, where another example occurs in 7}"Y~N by (‘make not thyself evil’; in Pivge Aboth 


ii. 17 this is expressed JOS) “IBA yw "NN Sy). An analogous usage is found in Arabic, according to Smend. 
among sinful men. : ‘among the multitude of sinners’, cp. xvi. 6, xxl. 9. : 
wrath, The Hebr. word })73) does not occur elsewhere ; possibly it is a corruption of 773, cp. Prov. xxi. 8 4. 


In # there is a word-play in this clause: TAyn xb jay NWI. 
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#)*° 17 Humble (thy) pride greatly, 


Fs 


For the expectation” of man is decay*. 
[‘Hasten not to say, ‘ Violence’ ; ; : 
Commit (thyself) unto God, and delight (in) His way*.] 


(h) VIL. 18-21. A man’s duties to a friend, a wife, and a servant (= 2+2 distichs). 


18 Change not a friend for money, 


Nor a natural" brother for gold of Ophir. 


19 Reject not’ a wise™ wife ; 


And a well-favoured (wife) is above pearls. 


#4 WHS 20 *Maltreat not Ya servant that serveth truly’, 


ip’ 


Nor a hireling? who giveth his life (for thee). 


21 A wise slave love® as thyself, 


And withhold not from him (his) freedom. 


(2) VII. 22-25. A man’s duties to his cattle and to his children (= 2 +2 distichs). 


22 Hast thou cattle”, look (to them)° thyself¢, 


And if they are® profitable, keep them‘. 


ih“ HS 23 &Hast thou sons, correct them, 


» And give them wives? in their youth”. 





9 ‘soul’ & S$; ‘spirit’ X r ‘punishment’ & s Zzt, ‘worms’; ‘for worms’ #9¢ tt >G SL; 
the text ts corrupt u Reading on for bn VY ‘Forgo not’ (un aoroxer) G5 ‘Exchange not’ & (cp. v. 26) ; 
‘Depart not from’ & w>S; +‘and good’ &; & adds quam sortitus es in timore dei (cp. xxvi. 3) 
x has the title ‘De bono servo’ y-y ‘a trusty servant’ 79° % Reading aw for 121’ (‘the hirer ’ 
a has 14n (cp. Deut. xxxiii. 3, a new Neo-Hebr. word); anx ®° b Zit. ‘a beast’ © Or ‘to it’ 
d Lizz. ‘with thine eyes’ 2.OF “itis?” f Or ‘it’ &@ has the title ‘ De filiis’ h-h« And bow down 
nN of : 
17, Humble... sepals 18. ~ba:.bo 


decay. G& ‘fire and the worm’, cp. Job xxv. 6, Mark ix. 48. A development of thought regarding the Hereafter 
had taken place in the intervening period between the time when Ben-Sira wrote his book and the grandson translated 
it, hence the addition in & ; cp. with the latter 1 Enoch xlvi. 3 (The Book of Parables, ¢. 94-64 B.C.): ‘... Darkness 
will be their dwelling, and worms their bed...’; and 1 Enoch xcviii. 3 (c. 134-95 B.C.): ‘... and in shame and in 
slaughter and in great destitution will their spirits be cast into the furnace of fire.’ 
In Pirge Aboth iv. 7 this verse is quoted thus: ‘ Rabbi Levitas of Jabneh said, Be exceedingly lowly of spirit, for 
the hope of man is the worm.’ 
Hasten not... These two additional clauses are certainly not original. 
Commit (thyself) unto... Cp. Ps. xxii. 9, xxxvii. 5 (Hebr.) ; Prov. xvi. 3. 
(A) VII. 18-21. 
18. for money. & advapdpov (‘a thing indifferent’), a mistake for dvapdpov (‘ profit’). 
a natural brother. The reading D’)N NN is that suggested by Néldeke (ZA TW, xx. 85). The word occurs in 
the Targ. of Pseudo-Jonathan and in the ‘ Fragment’ Targ. to Gen. xlix. 5 in the sense of ‘twin’, and seems preferable 


to the text as it stands "bn MS ; but Schechter thinks that the latter is correct, and compares it with the Rabbinical 
term On DW, ‘which means the trespass-offering of one who is in dowb¢ whether he has committed an act that has to 


be atoned for by a sin-offering ; 15m MN would then mean a doubtful, questionable friend, an indifferent friend.’ The 
meaning of the verse would then be that a friend is so valuable a possession that even the semblance of one should not 
be exchanged for gold. 
gold of Ophir. Cp. 1 Kings ix. 28 ; Job xxii. 24, xxviii, 16. 
19. a well-favoured (wife). For the expression jM NN (‘well-favoured’), cp. Nahumiii. 4 (Smend) ; & ‘her grace’. 
pearls. The exact signification of D'225 is uncertain, whether ‘pearls’, ‘corals’, or ‘rubies’, cp. Job xxviii. 18 ; 
Prov. xxxi. 10, and R. V. marg. 
20. who giveth... i.e. who devotes his whole life to thy service, cp. ix. 246, li. 20; Deut. xxiv. 14. 
21. And withhold not... In reference to the law according to which servants were to be granted their freedom 
after six years of service, cp. Exod. xxi. 2 ; Deut. xv. 12-15 ; Lev. xxv. 39-43; Jer. xxxiv. 8-18. 
(¢) VII. 22-25. 
22. cattle. Lit. ‘a beast’; Smend suggests that a riding-horse is meant, cp. Neh. ii. 12, 14, which seems 
probable. Cp. Prov. xxvii. 23 ff., of flocks and herds generally. 
profitable. Lit. ‘ reliable’. 
keep. Lit. ‘let it stand firm’, i.e. do not part with them. 
23. correct them. Cp. xxx. 1-3, 13; Prov. xxii. 26, xxiii. 13. 
And give them wives ... Schechter (Szwdies, 2nd series, p. 96) refers to Qiddushin 30 6, where it says that 
the chief duties of a father towards his son consist in ‘instructing him in the Torah, bringing him into wedlock, and 
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SIRACH 7. 24-31 


°° 24 Hast thou daughters*, keep! their bodies, 
And show them not a pleasant countenance. 
25 Marry thy daughter, and sorrow will depart [from thy house], 
But bestow her upon a man of understanding™. 


(7) VII. 26-28. A man’s duty to his wife and to his parents (= 1+ 2 distichs). 


“=. 26 Hast thou a wife", °abhor her not°, 
But trust not thyself to one that hateth (thee). 


& 27 P Honour thy father with thy whole heart, 


And forget not thy mother who bare thee ‘in pangs’. 
28 44Remember that ‘of them thou wast born’, 
And how canst thou recompense them for what they have done for thee? ? 


(2) VII. 29-31. A man’s duties to God and to His ministers (= 2+% distichs). 


®* 29*Fear Godt with all thy heart®, 

And reverence His priests. 

3° With all thy strength’ love’ Him that made thee, 
And forsake not His ministers. 

31 xGlorify God* and honour the priest, 
And give (them) their portion as it is commanded (thee) ; 

xx The food’ of the trespass-offering, and the heave-offering of the hand™, 

The sacrifices of righteousness, and the offerings *of holy things”. 


their neck from their youth’ G& (=H) i >®° by mistake k ¢sons’ 9° 1< give heed to’ & 


[LT OULEVO (woe pcovon ae) fn eumurTevons TEavToOV GS, Cpawe 26b n + ‘ after thy mind . & Saag “cast her not 
out’ @&; ‘forsake her not’ 5 pp>® @a>S «WH has the title ‘De parentibus = if they had not 
been thou hadst not been’ $(=H%) 8& has the title ‘ De timore dei et honore sacerdotum t ‘the Lord’ & 
u ‘soul’ & Vv ‘heart’ % wW ‘honour’ & x-8 ‘Fear the Lord’ & xx-xx I, venders this clause in varius 


Ways ¥ G8 am apxns (B2> SA avapxnv) Z-2 > Ge 





teaching him a handicraft’, The point of the admonition is that fathers should, by marrying their sons while 
young; save them from temptation. With the rendering of & (see critical note) cp. the interpolated passage xxx. 12a. 
24. And show them not... Lit. ‘ And cause not thy face to shine unto them’; sce XXVi. 10-12, xilis LO. 
25. Marry thy daughter... Lit. ‘Let thy daughter go out, and sorrow will go out’. Marriages were arranged 


by the fathers ; daughters had no say in the choice of their husbands. 


But bestow her upon... The Hebr. word ‘1? in this sense occurs elsewhere in the Bible only in Gen, xxx. 20. In 


the Midrash Pesigta 494, it is said that a man should give up all he has (i.e. for the purpose of offering an 
adequate marriage-settlement) in order to marry his daughter to a learned man; and it goes on to say that if the 


daughter of a learned man marries one of the ‘am-haares (‘the people of the land’, who were unlearned), the 


marriage would be a failure. 
(/) VII. 26-28. 


26. abhor her not. The reference is to Lev. xxi. 7, 14. 
But trust not... See critical note on the preceding verse. 


27. The omission of this verse and the next in #9 is probably due to the fact that vv. 27 and 29 both began with 


the same words 5 533 (‘with all thy heart’). 


Honour. Lit. ‘give glory to’; cp. Exod. xx. 12, Deut. v. 16, where the Sept. uses tysdw, instead of dofdla, 


as_ here. 


i i -Nasi (middle of second century A.D.) : ‘ Be 
t thou recompense. Cp. the saying of Rabbi Judah ha Nasi (mid ond y 
Se eae tne enor due to ite mother; let the lamp be lit in its place, the table be set in its place, the couch 


be spread in its place’ (T. B. Kethuboth 103 a, quoted in JE; ix. 99 @). 
for what they have done for thee. & xaOas avtoi col. 


hk) Vil. 29-31. r ; ie 
Me oecaie Lit. ‘regard as holy’; & Oavpate, Cp. XXXVIll. 3. 


30. And forsake not... Cp. Lev. ii. 3, vi. 16, vii. 7, 9, 34; Num. v. 9, xviii. 8-19; Deut. xii. 19, xviii. I-5. 


i i . Lev. vi. 14-18. i + h., 
St thee Pe of the . e ara xv. 20 f., Lev. v.6; & ‘the first-fruits and the trespass-offering ’. 


i : li. 325 i535 it. ‘the gift of the shoulders’. 
- i f the hand. Cp. Exod. xxix. 27; Lev. vil. 32; Deut. xviil. 3; G& lit. the g sho 
ee eee Cp. Dent: XXxIli. 19 5 the mn3d (‘meal-offering ’) is most likely meant, it is called 


sacrifices of righteousness. 


‘a thing most holy’ in Lev. ii. 3, 10. 


the offerings of holy things. Cp. Num. xvili. 5-115 & ‘the first-fruits of holy things’. 
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(2) VII. 32-36. A man’s duties to the poor, to his departed friends, to mourners, and to thé sick 
(= 1+3+1 distichs). 


32 *Also to the poor stretch out thy hand, 
That the blessing may be perfected. 
33 A gift is acceptable” in the sight of every man living, 
*And also from the dead withhold not kindness‘, 
34 Withdraw not thyself from them that weep®, 
And mourn with them that mourn. 
35 Forget not ‘to visit the sick‘, 
For thou wilt be loved for that. 
36 In all thy doings* remember thy last end, 
Then wilt thou never do corruptly. 


(m) VIII. 1-3. A caution against quarrelling with the powerful, the rich, and the boastful 
(= 3+1 distichs). 


8 x *Contend not with a mighty man, 
Lest thou fall into his hands?. 
2 Strive not against °the man that is rich®, 
Lest he weigh thy price’, °and thou be destroyed®. 
For gold* hath made many reckless, 
And wealth hath led astray the hearts of princes. 
3 Quarrel not with a loud-mouthed man, 
And put not wood on fire. 


a-a The text is somewhat mutilated b Reading jn (lit. ‘a grace’) for in 3. “Gracews-a-oilt 7. 7S cH, has 
the title ‘De defunctis’ dZic#, ‘mercy’ ® + in conrogatione (2 reference to the funeral feast) & 
f-f Reading 28\2 ~pr>_for am~o 3 (‘thy heart from a friend ’) 8 ‘words’ & 

a & has the title ‘ De non litigando’ b + the doublet: «That thou needest not to turn against his heart, 


contend not with a man that is mightier than thou’ #® c-e ‘the possessor of gold’ $ d Reading spun 
(Smend) for 7nd ee >SGL f 4+ ‘and silver’ & 8-§ ‘an untutored man’ & h-h Reading 





(2) VII. 32-36. 

32. one to the poor... The reference is to sharing with the poor, &c., the tithe of every third year, cp. Deut. 
xiv. 28, 29. 

33. And also from the dead... The reference is to offerings for (or to ?) the dead; cp. Deut. xxvi.14; Hos. ix. 4; 
Jer.xvi.7; Tob.iv.17. @& seeks to tone down the point of # by rendering: ‘And for a dead man keep not back 
grace’; cp. xxx. 18 (Greek). 

SAPeUOUI he Ps xxi. tle 

35. to visit the sick. This has always been regarded as a paramount duty among the Jews; the technical 
name for the visitation of the sick used in Rabbinical literature is Biggur Cholim. Schechter (of. cit, p. 99 f.) 
says: ‘It is clear from certain injunctions in the Talmud in connexion with this duty, that it included, in case of 
need, also nursing, and sweeping the room (Peas iii. 9, Talm. J.). His friends also prayed for the patient, and it 
was part of their duty to remind him to make a will and to confess his sins, “for all those who were about to die 
had to confess their sins.” They had also the belief that a confession, which concluded with a prayer for the 
forgiveness of sins, might bring about his recovery’ ; cp. Jas. v. 13-16. In the modern Jewish Liturgy there is a special 
Office for the visitation of the sick ; see the Jewish Authorized Daily Prayer Book (ed. Singer), pp. 314-317. 

_ 36. remember thy last end, Then... Cp. Pirge Aboth iii. 1 ¥ ‘Consider three things, and thou wilt not come 
into the hands of transgression: know whence thou art come, and whither thou art going, and before whom thou 
wilt have to plead thy cause, and make thy reckoning.’ 

do corruptly. For the verb NNW cp. xxx. ii; Dan. ii. 9. 

(m) VIII. 1-3. 

VIII. 1. Lest. On the Hebr. nnd here, see Smend zz Joc. 

2. Strive not. Lit. ‘devise not’, cp. Prov. xiv. 22. 

Lest he weigh thy price. i.e. lest he offer a larger bribe than thou art able to pay. @ ‘Lest haply he 
overweigh thee’. ae 
reckless. Lit. ‘boastful’, i.e. the possession of much wealth has ma i ivi i 
& renders, ‘And gold hath destroyed aaa eae eee ae mein Ss: 
And wealth... & ‘And turned aside the hearts of kings’. 

3- a loud-mouthed man. Lit. ‘a man of tongue’, cp. ix. 18, xxv. 20; Jas. iii. 8. 

And put not... Cp. XXVill. 8-125 Prov. xv. 1, xxvi. 20, 21; Jas. iil. 5,6; in the Psalms of Solomon xii. 2 the 
tongue of a malicious man is compared to ‘fire in a threshing-floor that burns up the straw’. @& has ‘and hea 
not’ (41 éemoroiBdons) ; for the word cp. Lev. i. 12 (Sept.). ] E 
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SIRACH 8. 4-9 


(z) VIII. 4-7. A warning against associating with a foolish man; the need of having respect for 
the penitent, the aged, and the departed (= 1 +3 distichs). 


4 Associate not with a foolish man§, 


Lest he despise ®(thy) sound (words)?. 


5 Reproach not a man who repenteth, 


Remember that we are all guilty+. 


6 Dishonour not a man that is old, 


For !we shall be numbered among the aged!. 


7 Rejoice not over one that is dead, 


Remember that we shall all be gathered™ (to our fathers). 


(a) VIII. 8-9. Ax exhortation to learn from the wise and the aged (= 2+2 distichs). 


8 Neglect not the discourse of the wise, 


And busy thyself with proverbs ; 
For therefrom” wilt thou learn instruction®, 
That thou mayst stand? in the presence of princes‘. 


9 Reject not the tradition” of the aged, 


Which they heard® from their fathers ; 
For therefrom wilt thou receive* instruction", 
That thou mayst (be able to) return answer in time of need. 


n'na3 for O33 (‘ princes ’) i‘sinners’ 3; ‘worthy of punishment’ & k «Laugh not at’ $ I-l Reading 
Dp 12102; Smend emends the text DPD WDD (‘from among ourselves some will grow old’); ‘remember 
fiat = «5, © m ‘die’ G3 n¢From them’ & © ‘wisdom’ N P + ‘at ease’ G&Y;+‘ readily’ 248 Syro- 
Hex; +sine querella & d‘great men’ & t Reading nyyow1; ‘the discourse’ & 8 ‘learned’ & 
t ‘learn’ & u ‘understanding’ & 





m) VIII. 4-7. 

pa sound (words). The emendation of the text (see critical note) is that suggested by Matthes and 
Dyserink (ZA TW, iii. 163); cp. xi. 21; Prov. iv. 25, xxiv. 26. The rendering of && mpdyova is probably based on the 
corrupt Hebr. text. 

5. a man who repenteth. Lit. ‘a man who turns from transgression’. Cp. Baba mezia iv. 10 (T. J.): ‘When 
a man repenteth say not to him, “‘ Remember thy former Sins. 7 

6. Dishonour not... Cp. Pirge Aboth iv. 28 : ‘He who learneth from the aged, to whom is he like? To one who 
eateth ripened grapes, and drinketh old wine.’ cette ; : 

7. Rejoice not... Lit. ‘boast not’, i.e. because thou art still living, while another is dead. 

we Shall all be gathered... Cp. Gen. xxv. 8; Judges ii. 10; 2 Kings xxii. 20; Job xxvii. 19. 


VIII. 8—X. 29. This division contains thirteen subsections ; the contents are miscellaneous, consisting mainly of 
rules about conduct towards many classes of persons. 
(a) VIII. 8-9. 
8. the discourse. For MM cp. vi. 35. . 
busy thyself. This form of the Hebr. word does not occur elsewhere, and its meaning here is uncertain ; 
Hart suggests W17, following %, which in Hebr. means ‘to seek out’, and has become the technical term for 
studying the Scriptures, &c.; cp. Beth ha-Midrash, ‘the house of study,’ in li. 23.0 
That thou mayst stand... Cp. xxxviii. 3, xlvil. 1; @& ‘minister’, cp. Prov. xxii. 29. 
9. Reject not. oan dx, cp. vii. 193 Ge pi dordxee (‘miss not’), as in vii. 19. 
the aged. Cp. v. 6, vi. 34, XxV. 4, xxxil. (& xxxv.) 13. 
Which they heard from... The reference is to the Oral Tradition, technically known as M5 Syaw mn 
(lit. ‘ The Law which is according to the mouth’) in Rabbinical literature, cp. Ps. xliv.i, The following passage, from the 
preface to the Yad ha-chazagah (‘the Strong Hand’) of Maimonides, shows the traditional belief of the Jews regarding 
this subject: ‘All the commandments which were given to Moses on Sinai were given with their interpretation 5 
for it is said, And I will give thee the tables of stone, and the Torah (“Law’”’), and the Mitzvah (‘‘ Command- 
ment”), Exod. xxiv. 12; Zorah: that is, the Written Law; J/ztzva/: that is, its interpretation. He commanded 
us to observe the Zorvah in accordance with (nd by, lit. “according to the mouth of”) the /ztzvah. And this 
Mitzvah is called the Oral Law. Moses, our teacher, wrote down the whole Law with his own hand before he 
died ...; the Mitzvah, that is, the interpretation of the Law, he did not write down; but he commanded it 
(m2 YS) to the elders and to Joshua and to the rest of Israel ; for it is written, . All the words which Thave com- 
manded you, these shall ye observe and do” (Deut. xii. 28). And therefore this is called “Oral Tradition” (A7N 
md byaw).? Cp. Pirge Aboth i. 1: ‘ Moses received the Torah from Sinai, and he delivered it to Joshua, and Joshua 
to the elders (Joshua xxiv. 31 ; Judges ii. 7), and the elders to the prophets, and the prophets delivered it to the 


men of the Great Synagogue.’ 
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SIRACH 8. 10-16 


(4) VII. 10-11. The danger of consorting with sinners (= 2 distichs). 


TOY Kindle not’ the coals* of the wicked’, 

Lest thou be burned with the flame of his fire. 
11 ¥Be not enraged because of the scorner, 

That he should use* thy mouth® as an ambush. 


(c) VIII. 12-13. Warnings against lending and standing surety (= 2 distichs). 


12 Tend not to a man that is mightier than thou, 
And if thou lend, (thou art) as one that loseth. 

13 Be not surety *for one who is more excellent® than thou?, 
And if thou become surety (thou art) as one that payeth. 


(@) VIII. 14-19. Warnings against having dealings with various types of evil men 
= 1+2+42+3 distichs). 


14 Go not to law with a judge, 
For he will judge according to his good pleasure. 
15 Go not °in the way® with a cruel‘ man, 
Lest thou be overwhelmed with misfortune: 
For he will go¥ straight before his face, 
And through his foolishness thou wilt perish. 
16 Do not obstinately gainsay® a wrathfuli man, 
And ride not* with him through the desert}, 
For blood is as nothing in his eyes, 
And where there is no helper, he will destroy thee. 


‘-v ‘Be not a companion of him who is wholly bad’ $ w Reading nyn 5x (=&) for ndyn_ 5 (‘rush not’ 
x Reading nomi for nbni Yh has the title ‘De vitandis malis’ Lit. ‘set’ —® Reading qn (=&) for rod 
b-b ‘above thy power’ G& ° ¢ ‘stronger’ S 4 ‘take thought’ &; ‘thou art become’ $ ee So & S$; > 
f‘rash’ Ge; ‘hard’ & (Ui? ‘heavy’) S romoe Gk, a mistake for mopevera b-h wy moumons paxny Gi, reading 
nyvD wyn bx for msm ryn dx i¢an unrighteous’ $ k “strive not’ % 1 Reading \AI03 (= & 8) for 7772 





(6) VIII. 10-11. 
to. Kindle not. See critical note; cp. Is. ix. 17 (18 in E.V.). 


the flame... Cp.xlv.19. With the clause cp. the Mishna, Ado¢h ii. 10: ‘Warm thyself at the fire of the 


wise ; but beware of their coal (ndmia Vt 771), that thou burn not thyself (AMIN xbw).’ 


11. Be not enraged. Mt in Aramaic and Syriac means ‘to set in movement’, ‘to become excited’ (Smend) 
and this seems to be the meaning here (cp. G& py} é£avacrgs). In Hebr. the cognate word MM means ‘to move 
away’; it only occurs twice in the O.T. (Exod. xxviii. 28, xxix. 21), each time in the Niph‘al voice ; but in later 


Hebrew it is common, occurring frequently in the Targums. 
scorner. Cp. Ps.i.1; G& ‘an injurious man’, or ‘one who is insolent 7 Cpe Limes: 


That he should... - & ‘Lest he lie in wait as an ambush for thy mouth’. The meaning of the verse is that 
a man should not lose his temper before a scorner (i.e. one who scoffs at religion), because by doing so he gives 


his case away ; the scorner gains the advantage through the intemperate speech of the other. 
(c) VIII. 12-13. 
12, Lend not... Cp. Prov. xxii. 7. 
13. Be not surety... Cp. xxix. 14-20; Prov. vi. I, 2, Xl. 15, xvii. 18, xxii. 26, 27. 
more excellent. i.e. of higher social standing, cp. Esther vi. 6; see also Gen. xlix. 3 (Hebr.). 
(d) VIII. 14-10. 


14. This verse occurs in a somewhat different form after iy. 27: ‘Sit not with an unjust judge in order that thou 


judge not with him according to his good pleasure’ (= $ here). 


For he will judge... @& ‘For according to his honour will they give judgement for him’. 
15. a cruel man. Cp. Job xli. 2 (Hebr.). 
Lest thou be overwhelmed... Lit. “Lest thou bear thyself down with thy evil’. 


cov (* Lest he be aggrieved against thee ’), which Smend, on the basis of #, emends thu 
(‘Lest thy evils bear thee down’). 


For he will go... i.e. he will follow his bent blindly, irrespective of consequences. 
thou wilt perish. Lit. ‘thou wilt be swept away’. 


i iG; Do not obstinately gainsay. Lit. ‘Harden not thy forehead’, cp. Prov. vii. 13, xvi. 29, 
ZO Kaede 

a wrathful man. Lit. ‘a master of wrath’ (FS Syn), 

nothing. Lit. ‘a lightly-esteemed thing’ (>p), cp. Deut. xxv. 3; Prov. xi. 9; Is. iii. 5, xvi. 14. 
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xxii. 24; Is. xlviii. 4 ; 


vee SIRACH 8. 17—9. 5 


17 Take no counsel with a fool, 

For he will not be able “to keep thy secret™, 
18 "Do no secret thing before a stranger”, 

For thou knowest not what he will ultimately°® do (therewith). 
19 Reveal not Pthy heart? to every man, 

And “drive not away? from thee prosperity. 


(e) IX. 1-9. Of conduct towards women (= 2+2+2+3+4+2 distichs). 


_ Q 1 *Be not jealous of the wife *of thy bosom?, 
°Lest she learn® 4malice® against thee. 
2 °Give not® thyself unto a woman, 
*So as to let her trample down thy manhood’. 
3 §Meet not’ ®a strange woman}, 
Lest thou fall into her nets. 
4 /With a female singer) *have no converse*, 
Lest thou be taken in her snares. 
5 On a maiden fix not thy gaze, 
1Lest thou be entrapped in penalties with her’. 


m-m ‘to conceal the matter’ & <a> ° >& P-P ‘what is in thy heart’ $ 9-4 Reading 


main 5x, Sor which Smend suggests m0 bs (‘that he drive not away”) 


&@ & inserts the title ‘De mulieribus ’ b-b So®BG: >S c-e So ® snbn 1D: Gr pyde ddaéys: H ne ostendat 


(= py Sen) d-d So ® AY; G& waderav wovnpav (so S$) =? AY Ay (? conflation ; but Peters reads so) 


& S$: ® wopn dx (dittography); read yn by ££ So ® Pra dy ma7Ind (‘To cause her to tread upon thy 


high places vs cp. Hab. iii. 19); ext Bnvac avtny ent THY tcxvv cov &; ‘To give her power over all that thou hast’ S$ 


s-¢bx apn bx ® b-b ya AWN B; [wy veavra] yovauxr eraupiopery Ge i%+4-395n > IYnon 5x ADDY 


: mmpda (read mmpbn for the last word or mmd>pn3) z.e. ‘Consort not with a courtesan lest thou be caught in her 
flatteries or in her snares’ (nbpa in NH = ‘snare’, ‘stumbling-block’: &.H. divin). The line ts a doublet and 
variant on 4a 33% ny Dy (point N33) k-k Read wwnon dx ( from variant in preceding line) = $ 
and (?) & (un evderexife): so Smend: ® text WIN by = ‘do not sleep’ 1-1 So (variant) t.e. reading 
mmbpna 325n 3p (see note +i above): ‘Lest haply thou be caught by her attempts’ & = ® (variant): ® text 
DNV aS P|IW! 12 = ‘Lest they (m.) burn thee with their mouths’ (szc /) zs hardly possible. % ‘ Lest she destroy 
thee with her utterances’ (Smend keeps the reading mma of ® variant = ? ‘with her punishments’: cp. xpd = 
‘punishment’, ‘ disorder’, ‘defect’) 1] ® = G& (Ut. ‘in her fines’: W359 = ‘fine’, ‘indemnity’): ‘Lest thou be 
mulcted in her dowry doubly’ S, zw/ertreting after Deut. xxii. 29 





17. Take no counsel. Cp. ix. 14 (Hebr.). 
18. secret thing ...stranger. ~™... “1, evidently intended for a word-play; 1 (‘secret thing’) does not occur 
elsewhere in the Bible, but it is used in the Targums. 
what he will... do. Lit. ‘ what he will bring forth’, i.e. what mischief he will do with the secret that has been 


confided to him. For the more general use of abs cp. Prov. xxvii. I. 

19. every man. Lit. ‘ all flesh’. 

drive not away. i.e. If a man publishes his private concerns to all the world he will suffer for it. 

(e) IX. 1-9. 

IX. 1. Be not jealous... The Rabbis, as Edersheim points out, often warn against groundless jealousy. Ben-Sira 
here gives a good reason for avoiding it—it may promote the realization of the thing feared. For the subject cp. 
Num. v. 14. For the expression ‘ wife of thy_bosom’ cp. Deut. xiii. 6. 

2. Give not thyself unto a woman. On the other hand, a man ought not to go to the other extreme, and be 
over-trustful. 

So as to let her trample down thy manhood. Lit. ‘to cause her to tread upon thy high places >; cp. for the 
expression Hab. iii. 19. @& ‘that she should set her foot upon thy strength’. The term ‘high places’ in such 
connexions appears to have lost its original significance, and to have acquired the meaning ‘strength’ or the like: 
so $ renders the word in xlvi. 9; and the LXX (txus) and Ongelos render similarly in Deut. xxxii. 13. The man who 
is ruled over by his wife is held up to pity and scorn as no man in several passages in the Talmud (see Edersheim 
on the verse). t ip r 

3. Meet not a strange woman. % has ‘draw not nigh’. ‘Strange woman’, as in Proverbs (cp. ii. 16, vii. 5) = 
courtesan. For the doublet in # at the end of this verse see critical note. 

5. fixnot thy gaze. Cp. Matt. v. 28. ; : } 

Lest thou be entrapped in penalties with her. Or ‘lest thou be caught in her punishments’. The verb might 
also be rendered ‘lest thou come to fall’ (in the penalties inflicted on her account). Perhaps ‘penalties on her 
account’ would be a better rendering. Such cases involved a fine of 50 shekels, and an indissoluble marriage 
according to Deut. xxii. 28-29. 
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SIRACH 9. 6-9 


6 Give not thyself unto the harlot, 
™QLest thou lose™ “thine inheritance”. 

7 °PLook not round about thee? 4in the streets of a city 4, 
*And wander not about in the broad places thereof". 

8 §*Hide thine eyet from a lovely woman, 
"And gaze not" upon beauty which is not thine ; 

Y By the comeliness’ of a woman many “have been ruined”, 

*And this way* ¥ passion’ flameth “like fire?. 


9 *®With a married woman? Psit not at table?, 


°And [mingle not] wine in her company° ; 
Lest thou incline ¢thine heart* towards her, 
°And in thy blood® ![descendest]* to the Pit. 


m-m So Gt wa py amodeons: so 8 = IINN 5 (cp. Prov. xxix. 3); # avon j5 (‘Lest thine inheritance remove : cp. 
Num. xxxvi. 7). Peters keeps WON and explains it as an Aramaism fr. 1D) = ‘to take away ’—‘ Lest she take 


away’, &c. n-n So #® = &; S ‘the inheritance of money’ © here ts very corrupt P-P So Ge py 
mepiBrerov = (?) wasn dw (so Peiers, Smend): % Saynndb = & (ryoyn)) q-a So & = S Wy i303 (so Smend: 
Peters DNI03): BPX AN IW. (corrupt) TT Ge kav ev ras epnuas (N* pupa: Eth ‘streets’) avrns pn 


mave = MMIINI yown dx (read AMINA for last word, with Smend). % ‘And thou shalt be inscribed in the 
book of sins’ (? reading mnNa Aww): Bama ans ow (corrupt) [3 may be rendered: ‘to be treated with 


contumely in the sight of thine eyes and to be amazed behind her house’ | 8 vv. 8-9 (partly) are cited in 
Sanhedrin (T.B.) 100 6, Febamoth 63 6 as follows : 


in nuendo pry odbyn (= 8a) 
rainy adn yp (= 4b or 3b) 
(v.1. abya Syx) vbyss on de (= 9 a) 
:72w1 yY Ay prod (= gb) 
NNW DIT AY AWK ANINI 1D (= 8c) 
rman 55 yyy 
ie Hide thine eyes from a lovely woman, 
Lest thou. be caught in her snares; 
Turn not aside to her, 
To mingle wine and strong drink with her: 


For through the comeliness of a beautiful woman many have been ruined, 
And ‘all her slain are a mighty host’ (Prov. vii. 26) 


[$3 has a double recension of ver. 9, one before and one after ver. 8] t-t ® py pdyn = & (ofOarpov) : Talmud 
(PY) + cov (Ne-® C 106 157 254 Sah: cp. Hfaciem tuam = 8) u-u ® yan Sxy = G& caw Ln KatapavOave = 

v-v Reading -Nin3 (for Iya of ®) = & ev adder: so @ (70 248 Syro-Hex ev yap «. = & and Talm.) w-w So 
® innwn: Gk emramOnoav: S ‘have perished’ 3-x So ® 2) = Ge «a ex rovrov: >S y-y ® text ‘her 
lovers’ M3AN: read AIAN = ‘love’ =: ‘her love’ S 2% So & = &% (reading UND): ® ww ‘in the fire’ 
a-a ip mbya Dy (2.2. nbya): %* ‘With the mistress of a house’ (= npy3) S? = G& pera viavdpov yuvackos b-b rt, 


‘stretch not out thine elbow’ (reading Jbyx on bx = $} “prop not thine elbow *): so the doublet in 248 kat py 
kataxdOys em aykahov per avtns (so Clem. Alex. with ew ayxwva for ex aykadov): %° (paraphrasing) ‘multiply not 


talking’: & py xabov ro cvvodov: ® ¢ext ‘do not taste’ oyyn by c-¢ Reading }* My JDION Sei = 3! (which has 
‘old wine’): cp. the Talm. citation: G& ‘And revel not (kat pn cvpBedroxomnens) with her at the wine’: %? ‘Nor 


shalt thou protract conversations with her’ (wth the variant qwion for oon): ® vet aw ‘oy aon dx) (=? bs) 
“o my wipn, z.e. ‘And imbibe not strong drink in her company’: ¢h¢s may underlie &) d-d So ® (ab) ENE 
also Clem. Alex. n xapdiva and @: G n Wuxn cov e-e BH OID Gk cae ro mvevpare (but Clem. Alex. amatr: so 3} 


6. Lest thou lose thine inheritance. 
substance’): cp. also Prov. v. 10, vi. 26. 

7. Look not round about thee in the streets... 
cp. Prov. vii. 8 f. 

vv. 8-9 cited in the Talmud. See critical note. 

8. ... many have been ruined. Cp. Prov. vi. 26. 

this way passion (/i/. love) flameth like fire. Cp. Job xxxi. 12 (sinful passion compared to fire). 

9. With a married woman sit not at table. Lit. ‘ stretch not out thine elbow’ (corrected Hebr. text : see critical 
note). i# has ‘do not eat’ (contrast 9 4, which refers to drinking in her company—eating and drinking form, perhaps 
a designed contrast). The verse is a general warning against undue familiarity. The married woman is the subject 
of the verse; but the reference is not intended to exclude her husband. Married women were often present with 
their husbands at banquets given to guests—such occasions are dangerous, says Ben-Sira. Cp. Pirge Aboth i. 3 
(a saying of Jose b. Jochanan): ‘ Prolong not converse with a woman’ (and Taylor’s note): cp. also John iv. 27, and 
in our book, vii. 28. : : 

And [mingle not] wine in her company. Or ‘and imbibe not strong drink in her company’ ( 
Lest thou incline thine heart towards her. Or ‘lest thine heart incline towards her’. 
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Cp. Prov. xxix. 3 (‘he that keepeth company with harlots wasteth his 


A warning against giving opportunities to the courtesan: 


see critical note). 
Cp. Prov. vii. 25. 
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SIRACH 9. 10-15 


(f) IX. 10-16. Precepts regarding friends and others (= 2+2+43+3 distichs). 


10 Forsake not fan‘ old friend, 


For the new 8[is not his equivalent]. 
New wine is a new friend ; 
*But when old—then thou mayst drink it®! 


tr Envy not ‘the ungodly mani, 


For thou knowest not what Jhis destiny shall be). 
t2 * Take no pleasure* lin the arrogant man that prospereth!, 
Remember that ™he shall not escape unpunished™ "till death®. 


13 Keep far from the man that hath power to kill, 


° And so thou needest have no terror® Pof death’s terrors”. 
4But when‘ thou comest nigh (him) "commit no fault’, 

Lest he take away ‘thy life’, 
Know that thou marchest amid snares, 

And walkest tupon nets*. 


14 As far as thou canst "associate with® thy neighbour, 
And converse with the wise. 

15 ‘Y With *the intelligent* let Ythy communing’ be, 
And all thy converse “in the Law of the Most High’. 


(+‘ guilty’): S? “condemned to death’: so XL) cov Tf Reading NON: so (?) & okebnons and 3: ® text non 
(repeated by mistake from previous clause) fff So G&: ‘thy’ S 8-8 O& our eorw edioos avra = 95 ADT ND 
(so read with Peters, §c.): % ‘doth not attain unto him’: ® ,,,. 1° (partly illegible) b-b ® sy-nwN ANN jw 
“it, ‘But when old—afterwards thou mayst drink it’: Qanwn = i3AWN ‘mater lectionis’): @& cay madavwbn per 
evppoovrns (? reading AYN for ANS : so Levt’) meoa avrov (% evades the difficulty of 9) i yw wes Gr dofav 
anaptodou (3 = ®) J-3 So ® (dit. ‘ what his day [shall be]’): G& re eorar (so N* A = 3: 7O 248 tis corw: 
106 tt ear: 55 254 Tt Te<erar) y Kataotpopy avrov: & ‘what his end shall be’ K-k So. G& (un evdoxnons) = 
nayan by (so read with Peters): & illegible for this word (Lev? reads S3pN = S; Smend anIn) Ll mbdyp pa 
(2. e. [IY adj. cp. Ps. cxxiv. 5): G& ev evdoxias (B Sah evdoxia for evodia) aceBov = Y m-m W Ap xb = & ov Bn 
Otkarwboorv n-2 & ews adov = NID TY (correct ® ny oy with & and 3) = 3 0-0 So %#: ‘ And thou shalt 
have no suspicion’ (kat ov wy [= by] unontevons) Ot P-P So ® (cp. Job xv. 21): Poor Oavarov Ck q-a So ® 
DN} = S: cay & rr ® ownn xd: Ge un es by) mAnupeAnons: + 4NDw3] % ‘make not thy breath guilty’ 
("3 from line 13. d which S omits) ss NNW) BH: my Conv cov & t-t %® nvh by: G& ‘upon the battlements 
of a city’ (em enadgcay modews) =? wy nw by (Hart, comparing Jer. xxvii. (I.) 15 Hebr. and LXX): & may, 
however, depend upon a variant nS) (understood as = ‘ strong places’ znstead of ‘nets’): Peters proposes NWS 
(‘pinnacles’: cp. Zech. iv. 7) 2-8 nay zn Syr. sense (cp. Eccles. i. 13, iii. ro = ‘be occupied’, ‘ busied with’) : 
Hart renders (Hebr. sense) ‘answer kindly’: & oroyaoa (= ‘have regard for’, ‘seek after’: cp. 2 Macc. xiv. 8) 


Yver. 15 follows 16 in & w-W So B= S: +ra & x-S $3) = G& ovverwoy: ‘him that feareth God’ $ 
y-¥ ® JNIAVN = & o Sadoyopos cov (# “N= ‘reckoning’ 7 B.H.: here ‘interchange of thought’, ‘communing’: 
cp. XXvil. 5-6) 2-2, So & (and & corrected text): Q oni3 (read » n7N2) 





And in thy blood [descendest] to the Pit. For the expression ‘in thy blood’ (lit. ‘with blood’) cp. 1 Kings 
ii. 9 (‘bring his grey hairs down to the grave with blood’). The reference is to the vengeance of the husband, 
who slays the adulterer. Cp. Prov. vii. 26, 27 (esp. 27 2, ‘her house is the way to Sheol’). ‘The Pit” = Sheol, as 
often elsewhere. 


(f) IX. 10-16. The subject-matter is rather varied, ranging from friends (v. 10) to warnings as to the attitude 
to be adopted towards prosperous godlessness (vv. 11-12), and the tyrant (v.13), and precepts regarding the value 
of good companionship (vv. 14-16). ; 

10. Forsake not an old friend. The Alphabet of Ben-Sira has a similar admonition: ‘ An old friend repudiate not.’ 

11. Envy not. In the sense of desiring to be like him: cp. xlv. 18; Prov. iii. 31, xxiv. 1. 

his destiny. Lit. ‘his day’, i.e. the day of his death (& ‘his overthrow’). 

12. Take no pleasure in the arrogant... till death. According to Ben-Sira’s view the overthrow of the godless 
man who prospers for a time is certain: cp. xvi. 6-12 (also 13), xxi. Io, xl. 15 ff. ; 

13. Keep far from the man that hath power to kill. Avoid contact with tyrants: cp. Prov. xvi. 14, xx. 2. 

have no terror of death’s terrors. For the terror of death cp. Job iii. 25, xv. 21, &c. (phrase). 
...thou marchest amid snares, and walkest upon nets. Cp. Job xviii. 8, 9 (‘... he waiketh upon the 
toils’, &c.). For & see critical note. ; ; : 

vv. 14-16: an admonition to associate only with wise and pious men. a 

14. associate with thy neighbour. The meaning is not quite certain (see critical note). Smend renders ; 
‘advise (deraze) thy neighbour’: teach and instruct others, but be careful, above all, to learn thyself of the wise. 

converse with the wise. On the other hand, the wise have as little as possible to do with the ungodly ; 


~ Vill. £7, xi. 9,-xil. 13 ff., xill. 17, &c. 
Cp. vill, 17, Xl. 9 3 M., > ve Ne 


in“ 


SIRACH 9. 16—10. 6 


16 Let men of rectitude be *the companions of thy board®; 


And in the fear of God be thy boast. 


(¢) IX.17—X. 5. The value of God-fearing wisdom as exemplified in rulers (= 2 +3 +2 distichs). 


17 By the cunning-handed” “a shapely work is devised ®, 


‘Even so4 one who ruleth over his people (must be) °wise in discernment’. 


18 A man (full) of tongue is dangerous ‘in the city, 


8And he that is hasty in speech® is detested. 


10 1A wise governor? Jinstructeth/ his people ; 


And the rule of one that is discerning ‘is well-ordered*. 
2 As is the governor !of a people}, so are his officers ; 
And as is the head of a city, ™so™ are its inhabitants. 


3”A reckless king” ruineth °his people®, 


But a city becometh populous through ?the prudence of its princes?. 


4 “The rule over the world is in the hands of God, 


And at the right time He setteth over it ‘one that is worthy’. 


5 1In the hand of God is *the rule of every man”, 


And He investeth *the commander® with his dignity. 


(4) X. 6-18. Pride in rulers ruins whole nations (= 2+4+2+14+44+1 distichs). 


6 ‘Requite not [evil to] thy neighbour for any wrong, 


"And walk not in the way of pride®. 


a-a siond *Sy5 = & ao ovvdenva cov (so $ ‘eaters at thy table 3) b-b ® ov wna: Ge ev xepe ceyirov: 
S ‘ By the wisdom of the judge’ (=j noan3a) = e-e epyov enaverOnoera (=? NYY MIv*): ‘the city is established’ 
S (=? yt swy): wy Jwn =? <uprightness is preserved’ so Peters. Perhaps "$8" WWM’ should be read 
(a¥” might easily be corrupted to WY as in S: and 3M 7s an easy correction of Nw in G&: W* = ‘something 
shaped or formed’). Smend keeps 3 which he renders: ‘a work of art’ (7h, cp. “WMD 1 Kings vi. 35) ‘is mastered’ 
d-d Z77. <and’ (@ = &) se Cp. S ‘wise and prudent’ (=?m»3 Don: so read here with Peters) coos ev Koyo 
avrov &. 3 dex? NOI DIN (wrongly attaching NI fo v. 18) = ‘wise of (?) speech’ (Aw'3 from NDI = NDI; cp. Neo- 


Hebr. 3 = ‘vain speech’). G?=h ff Reading wyrfrswyri=s: p& &8 HD Sy NvD) (part. SBD, 


cp. Syr. ADD by 3D37 = ‘to speak hastily, unadvisedly ”) = G& kat o mpomerns ev Aoy@ avrouv h® pr. tit. ‘de 
iudicibus’ 1 Dy paw (read nan for py = & S) “J 4D ® (read apy = & S) k-k AID (read 
AWID) = & reraypern: $ ‘settleth his city’ 1-1 @& rov Aaov avrov (dut N&-2 248 &c. Syro-Hex %> avrov = ® 8) 


m-m So 9 (j>) = 3: & martes (= b>) (vv. 2 and 3 tr. in ®) n—-n #H yy pb bp = G Baoievs amaWevtos: ‘An 
unrighteous king’ $ 0-0 SoG = wy: B wy PP my = 3: & dvacrey (= ov) a Vu. 4 and 5 tr. 
me TT SoOGS(= Wor ws) Hws 7H 55 nbvnn: & ‘power of all’ (omzttng 733): ‘ prosperitas 
(read “‘ potestas”) hominis’ % = %#: Peters nndyp: evodia (? for efovera) avdpos & 8-8 pprntd = & ypapparews 
(traditional rendering of ppm>: the Targums render same word by ‘scribe’ [ND] 2” Gen. xlix. 10) tt bx 
yd v7 pdwn : & ‘Be not wroth with thy neighbour’ (un pyviacns [al. pans | Sie Shlain by) to TAnoov: & ‘ Offend 
not thy friend’ [>% & yn = ‘evil’ of ®: probably added to produce word-play with yd] usa SoB= 2: & 





16. Let men of rectitude be the companions of thy board. Cf. vi. 19. 

(g) IX. 17—X. 5. f 

17. By the cunning-handed ... wise in discernment. In spite of the uncertainty of the text (see critical notes) 
the general sense is clear; just as the skill of the trained adept produces a perfect piece of work, so insight (or ? wise 
speech) enables the wise man (or ruler) to govern his people successfully. 

X. 1. A wise governor ...well-ordered. Cp. Prov. xx. 8. The word rendered ‘ governor’ =lit. ‘judge’, ‘ magis- 


trate’; here it is applied to rulers (cp. vii. 6, # and Gi): cp. also verses 2 and 24 of this chapter, and xli. 18. 
‘Instructeth’ has the idea of moral discipline. 


2. As is the governor... his officers. Cp. Prov. xxix. 12. The Hebrew word rendered ‘officers’ = lit. 
‘interpreters ’, i.e. those who represent the ruler and interpret his will to the people. 


3. A reckless king. Lit. ‘a king broken loose’ (viz. from all restraints) : cp. Exod. xxxii. 23 (‘the peoples. 
broken loose’). 


4. The rule...of God... setteth over it one that is worthy. Cp. Dan. ii. 21. ‘One that is worthy,’ i.e. a worthy 
ruler : such good heathen kings as Cyrus are in the writer’s mind, probably. 


5. In the hand of God is the rule of every man. Or (pointing 13) of every man of power: i.e. the power of rulers 


comes from God. Cp. Wisd. vi. 1 ff. @& has ‘ success’ (so Peters reads): the success which enables a man to secure 
power and rule well comes from God. 


(2) X, 6-18, 
6. Requite not... Or # may be rendered: ‘in the case of every wrong requite not,’ &c. Lévi renders: 
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SIRACH 10, 7-12 


H* 7 ‘Pride is hateful to the Lord and to men, 
“And before both oppression is an offence”. 
8 Sovereignty is transferred from nation to nation 
*On account of the violence of pride*. 
9 How should he that is dust and ashes vaunt himself, 
*He whose entrails rot (even) during his life? 
10 “A suspicion (?) of disease defieth (?) the physician*— 
>To-day a king”, and to-morrow Che shall fall*! 
11 When a man dieth he inheriteth 
“Worm and maggot, lice and creeping things‘, 
t2 The beginning of pride is when a man becometh shameless® 
And this heart‘ departeth from his Maker. 


BI 


( Sreely) kat pn mpage pndev ev epyots vBpews [ 3 adds the doublet, perhaps translated from a Hebr.variant of the verse, ‘from 
all sins and lying depart, and walk not in a lofty spirit’ (reading smv7_for STWN)] —-V Pr. ‘for? 3 ww) 
pwy by = GE ca cE apdotepoy mAnppcdnoer adica (but for last two words &°* 7O 248 mAnppedeca adixtas) : et 
exsecrabilis omnis iniquitas gentium %=? ony Syn Ss anne: $= ® with+) (Pwyr by) x-x So non bba3 
MINI: dua adixcas Kae vBpers Kar xpnuata Ge = S ‘Because of sins and pride and Mammon’: +diversos dolos 
£ = kar diadopa (cf. vii. 18, xlii. 5 = NN) y +‘there is not a more wicked thing than a covetous 
man: for such an one setteth his own soul to sale’ 70 248 & (so EV idapyupov pep yap ovdey avopwrepov 
ovTos ‘yap Kat THY eavTov Wuxny exmpakroy wovec: % nihil est iniquius quam amare pecuniam hic enim animam suam 
venalern habet—a catechetical addition ; see Hart) 2-2 Reading (with one correction of Q) 1 DW WN AWS: 
& ‘ Because in life I (ov they) have cast away his bowels’, ort ev Can eppupa (so B: but 248 &c. eppupav) ra evdoo6a 
avrov: proiecit %: Syro-Hex efovderwce (? a correction): ® text has n> which yields no satisfactory sense: emend 
to DY from DDY=‘to rot’, & (correct text: see Lévt, Peters) ‘whose sides and bowels worms creep through 
during his life ’ a-a Text very dificult. spy Wns) nbny yow = G& “A long disease the physician mocketh’ 
(uaxpov appwornua oxwmrer (C oxomrer, Sah oxome, 248 &c. komrer, 254 &c. exkomret) vatpos (NC catpov). HL has 
a doublet: omnis potentatus brevis vita (= “#. pr.?). Languor prolixior (= paxpav) gravat medicum. Brevem 
(= ptxpor) languorem praecidit medicus [ere ‘ gravat medicum’ = # NAT INN: and ‘ praecidit’ = kore: or 
exxonret, suggesting a Vartant 8M ‘cuts short’]. pow zz xviii. 32 = ‘ much’ (‘ much luxury’ syn pow): dut im 
Job iv. 12, xxvi. 14 2#=“a little’ (‘the whisper of’): so 2 Meo-Hebr. (suspicion of a thing, ‘particle’): the meaning 
of Wy zs also uncertain (? gleam, provoke, grieve, defy): 1 might mean: ‘a long disease provokes (grieves, 
defies) the physician’: or ‘there is a suspicion of disease—the physician is alarmed ’—or as rendered above in 
text b-b So ® = G& (4+ «a): % ‘walking’ (qbnv for 750: ‘ walking to-day and dead to-morrow’) c-e 
Sy 2 TeAeutrnve: = SX d-d So ® wr) D5 aydiny M07: Gk epmera kas Gnpia Kat TK@ANKaS (cKwAnkas = aydin) Maas 
epmera = WO: G& may not be in original order): & ‘and his worm before him creepeth’ (= wo 17393 Ony7n) 
[ Ln Neo- Hebr. 133 pl, D'33 = ‘ vermin’ or ‘lice at e-6 FH yD DIN = && avOpwmov adiorapevov ato Kuptov ( free 
rendering : \Y¥2 = Hof. part of Wy) ff Reading 2b with & and $: B91 [S renders the whole verse: ‘The 





‘Quelle que soit la faute ne punis pas ton prochain.’ The sentiment (cp. Lev. xix. 27) seems hardly in place here, 
the sudden introduction of ‘neighbour’ having no apparent justification from the context. For this line the doublet 


in S(see critical’note) gives: ‘from all sins and lying keep far away’ (= ?PM1 WN) YWH San), which yields a satis- 
‘factory sense and harmonizes with the context. It may well represent a variant (and superior) Hebrew reading. 
The connexion would then be: from all sins and lying keep away, but especially avoid the sin of pride. 

7. And before both. Lit. ‘and from both of them’, i.e. in the opinion of both God and men: (JO = 1995). 
‘ Oppression’ is not only an offence against men (in their social life), but also an offence against God. 

8. Sovereignty is transferred from nation to nation. i.e. nations decline and fall (for reasons adduced in 80). 

. On account of the violence of pride. The versions (see critical note) add a further reason—greed of money. 
Of this, however, there is no trace in #, and it may be due to later revision. God will not allow pride in nations to 
go unpunished ; much less in the case of individual men (cp. xvi. 11). There is probably an allusion to the transfer 
of the sovereignty of Syria from the Ptolemies to the Seleucidae, which was consummated by the victories of 
Antiochus III (a comparatively recent event when Ben-Sira presumably wrote). Ben-Sira, however, makes the 
principle one of universal application, and, perhaps, hints that the sovereignty of the Seleucidae is not likely to be 
more permanent than that of other oppressive world-powers. 

g-11 have probably some contemporary historical incident in view: Smend suggests that it was the death of one of 
the Ptolemies; perhaps Ptolemy IV (died 204 B.c.). According to Dio Cassius, this monarch died of a painful 
disease (vdo@ xader7 petaddadrret Tov Bior). 

g. ... he that is dust and ashes. Cp. Gen. xviii. 27 (cp. also xvii. 32 and xl. 3 of our book). 

io. a suspicion of disease... The logical gaps in the verse seem to be due to rapid description (adopted for 
graphic effect)—a sudden and (seemingly) trifling ailment defies the physician : the next day all is over. 


11. When a man dieth... worm... Cp. Is. xiv. 11. Cp. also vii. 17 of our book. ; 
12. The beginning. According to Smend the word so rendered denotes (like NWN) the essence or chief part 
of a thing. 
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SIRACH 10. 13-19 


13 *For sin is the rallying-place of insolence, 
And its source overfloweth with depravity®. _ 
For this cause ‘hath God stricken such an one marvellously}, 
And smitten him to the uttermost. 
14 /The throne of the proud) God overthroweth, 
* And setteth* the humble in their place’. 
16 ™The roots of the proud™ God "sweepeth away”, 
°And extirpateth them to the foundations of the earth®. 
17 He teareth them out of the earth? 4and rooteth them up4, 
And extinguisheth their memory "from among men?. 
18 Insolence *was not the heritage of man’, 
‘Nor savage wrath (apportioned) to the earth-born. 


(2) X. 19-25. Honour to whom honour is due (= 2+2+2+1 distichs). 


19 An honourable race is what? The race of men! 
"An honourable race is that which feareth God. 


beginning of the sins of men is their pride, and their deeds (=\nwyn) make foolish their heart ’] s-§ So®: 


apxn vmepnpanas Ge for jyTt mpd: S ‘the source of sin is pride’ = apxn apaprias vmepnpana the reading of 248 
Syro-Hex and Chrysostom b-bh So ® AN wa APD: Kar o Kparwv avrys eLopBpnoe BdcAvypa Ge: ‘and 
fornication is the source of both’ $ (Apt offen in Biblical Hebrew of sins of unchastity): G& apparently read 
ANP) for Mp (so Lev7) Hi Reading yy ods wan with Smend (so Peters substantially) : mapedo£acev 
(=nbpn) Kuptos tas emaywyas (=M)2D) &: ‘God separated (=? nbpn) their conflicts’ $: % Aas yx ody 125 xdp 


(‘God filled his heart with a stroke’: 12> xbw corrupt) +1 So = $: Opovors apyovrav G& — k- H ay zie. WY 
1G adds two lines (=v. 15): pitas eOvev ekeridev 0 Kupuos kat epurevoey Tamewvous avT auray = 


ods spy ms (vine) “py (15 a) 
:onnn ayy yor (15 b) 


(15 a) ‘ The roots of the proud God plucketh up, 
(15 b) And planteth the humble in their place’: so &. 


Here 15a is a doublet of 16a; and 15 a@ doublet of 14 b (with slight varianis). Smend and Lévi (but not 
Peters) regard the verse, however, as original, and as omitted in ® accidentally (ay homoroteleuton) m-n i 
1 Napy ‘The traces of the nations’ (read D'Na “py with Peters): $= DN Napy “The traces of the proud’ (so 
Smend): & xwpas ebvov = ¥ (cp. xvi. 3 NIPy = romos) n-n ® opMy = ‘stoppeth up’: Lraenkel proposed RONO 
(Is. xiv. 23) or DRDND or DDND (indicated also in MS. of ®): G xareorpepev: ¥ py (% suggests “Py O'NI py 


pds, f.15 a above) 92 ypyp pax sy owe» = ‘And their root (? root-offshoots) He cutteth down to the 
earth’: dut Ce cat amwdXecev auras ews Oepedtov yrs = YN YPIP Ty owrw (cp. Amos ix. 3) which ts preferable (the 
jirst word of 2nd distich should be a verb on analogy of previous verses: hence DW™W ts preferable). & ‘And 
destroyed from the earth their memory’ (cp. 17 b) p-P Reading (yrNid) OND (cp. xlviii. 15: so Levi, Smend): 
#@ (yon) OND) = ‘and He scoureth them from’, &c. (cp. Ezek. xxvi. 4): e€npaver e€ avrav (A N&® and some 
cursives eEnpev avrovs) Ok 4-4 DWN #5 Kai arwdecev avrovs Ge ; ‘He destroyeth them and uprooteth them and 
sweepeth them away’ S$ rT So S (= DIND or Winn) BH ypaNn = G& (but repetition of this word cannot be 
right) 88 Gr ovk exriora: avOpamos = BINS pbna xd (so read) = %: ® mya vd (‘doth not befit’) 
tt aN mip) W: ovde opyn Ovo Gk u-u Lines b and c omitied in ® by homototeleuton. OTEppa EvTYLOV TroLOY ; 





13. For sin is the rallying-place (mp) of insolence, And its source (7 PQ) overfloweth with depravity. 
* Insolence’, i.e. aggressive wrongdoing — sinning with a high hand, contemptuous both of God and men— finds its 
source or reservoir in sin, which also pours forth every form of depravity. The words rendered ‘ rallying-place’ and 
‘source’ occur together (as synonyms) in xliii. 20 = ‘pond’: but text doubtful ; see critical note there. 

Such an one [lit. ‘him’]... him. i.e. the proud and arrogant sinner. 

14. The throne of the proud... Cp. 1 Sam. ii. 7f.; Luke i. 525 

15. For this verse see critical note. 

16. The roots of the proud God sweepeth away (v./. ‘rooteth out’). Cp. Ps. xliv. 2 (3): ‘With Thy hand thou 
didst root up nations and plant them in’ (corrected text). In 164 (‘extirpateth them,’ &c.) there may be an allusion to 
Sodom. Cp. Ezek. xvi. 49. 

17. extinguisheth their memory. The worst punishment of all : Cp. XXXviil. 23; Deut. xxxii. 26. 

18. was not the heritage. Or ‘ was not ordained’. 

the earth-born. Lit. ‘born of a woman’, i.e. mortal: cp. Job xiv. 1. 

(¢) X. 19-25. : 

19. An honourable race is what?... Mankind may attain to honour or dishonour, in accordance with their 
relation to God. 
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SIRACH 10. 19-27 


A despicable race is what? The race of men"! 
YA despicable race is that which transgresseth the commandment’. 
20 Among brethren their head is honoured, 
And he that feareth God *among his own people’. 
22 beSojourner and stranger, alien and poor man’— 
Their glory is the fear of God. 
23 A poor man that hath understanding is not to be despised, 
Nor is 4any man of violence? to be honoured. 
24 °Prince®, ruler and governor are honoured, 
‘But none is greater than he that feareth God?. 
25 Nobles will serve a servant that hath understandings, 
b And a wise man will not complain®. 


(7) X. 26-29. The wrong and the right kind of self-esteem (= 2+ 2 distichs). 


26} Play not the wise man: when thou doest thy business, 
JAnd glorify not thyselfi in the time of thy need. 

27 Better is he that worketh Fand hath wealth in abundance‘*, 
Than he that glorifieth himself and lacketh sustenance’. 


(but Syro-Hex Eth > zoop 3) ot poBovpevor (254 o PoBovpevos) roy kuptov: = obs X77 4353 ya (so $+‘ the 
honourable race is that which observeth the commandment’): for c & has oneppa arimov movov; omeppa avOparov 
= wiond yar en ndps yy (so 8) vv SoH = S: G& omeppa atipov roo; (but Syro-Hex Eth> zovov ) 
ot tapaBawovtes evtodas a-ak ev ofOarpos avtrov = VPI (so Pelers): S= mY (so Léve), ze. (fis more 
honourable) than he’: Smend emends Yoyr b Some cursives Complut.+(=v. 21) mpoodn ews (248 mpo 
Angews) apyn PoBos kuptov exBoAns Se apxy (exBorn Se apxns 248) kar (> 248) oKAnpicpos Kar vmepnpama—a summary in 
gnomic form of verses 7-25 (Hart) c-¢ So : Gk mdovotos kar evdoos kar Troxos = WI) 7332) Wy (for AN 7a 
way932): % ‘Sojourner who is poor and troubled’ 4-4. % defective DLN] W's 53 (Smend): Adler n[-] WS b> 
“every one that is exalted’ (so Lév:, with some reserve): G& avdpa apapradov: % ‘ the godless rich’ (reading "wy 
Sor ws) ch. &(virum peccatorem divitem) — ¢-e ® defect. G& peporav kar = 33 (s0 read with Smend and Strack): 


Adler, Peters) WW2=G& ££, So ® = Gi (+avrwv): S ‘And there is none who is greater than he that 
honoureth (= 359) the God-fearer’ (+330 ?a@ variant from line above) 8-§ So Gk onern cope edevOepor 
Recroupynrouoew = ray» DIN Sw Tay (so Smend, Peters) = %: ®% [Tay on dv say b-h kat avnp 


emtoTnpav ov yoyyuoet = j31NN? xd pon wnt (so read with Peters); % ‘And a wise man when he is corrected will 
not complain’ = G+ memasdevpevos (so 70 248 Syro-Hex: cp. 1). [I has for both distichs : 
on Sse Tay 
:paxm xd [pon Jay 
i.e. ‘A slave that hath understanding is exalted ; 
And a slave that is wise will not murmur’ | 
iSo%® nonnn bx = G& pn ooditov: H noli te extollere = py doéagov (b): % ‘ Be not slack ’ (annn ? for osnnn) 
[X ¢ransposes verbs in a and b | 35 So ® & S: & et noli cunctari (verb transposed from (a)) k-k 
nna any = S: & epyaopevos car mepiscevav ev maovw (so 8* V 70 248 Syro-Hex L= Sah) = ® 3 (with by for 
nn): Bev raow n meperarwr 7s not original Ll Reading pro IDM) (so Lévt, Smend, §c.): G Kav amopov aptov 





zo. Among brethren their head is honoured, And he that feareth God... A comparison is implied. Just as 
among a people (brethren) the leader is honoured, so the God-fearer is honourable among men. ‘ Brother’ often = 
fellow-member of the same community or nation (cp. vii. 12). The alternative rendering (see critical note) is ‘ but 
he who feareth God is more honourable than he’. 

[For v. 21 see critical note.] 

22. Sojourner and stranger, alien and poorman... The reference is, perhaps, to poor Jews living in heathen 
lands (so Smend). & (‘The rich man, the honourable and the poor ”) makes the statement more general. All classes 
alike, whatever their condition, find their highest glory in the fear of God. 

23. A poor man that hath understanding. i.e. a poor man who is pious, since piety (fear of God) is the only 
true source of wisdom according to Ben-Sira. Poverty and piety are often synonymous in the Psalms. 

any man of violence. Even though he berich. 3% (‘the godless rich’) expresses this distinctly. 

25. Nobles will serve a servant that hath understanding. Cp. Prov. xvil. 2f. Character overcomes all the 
artificial barriers of social conventions. 

(7) X. 26-29. 

26. Play not the wise man. i.e. do not make a show of superior wisdom—do thy work quictly and honourably ; 
do not pose as being superior to thy work (for then the work will suffer). Such superior wisdom is an excuse for idleness. 

And glorify not thyself... Viz. as to what thou mightst have done. The fact remains that all that thou 
couldst have done has not availed to keep off want. Re nc 

27. Better is he that worketh... The man who goes quietly about his work, and ‘does’ it, is infinitely 
superior to one who merely talks and boasts ; cp. Prov. Xil. 9. 

And lacketh sustenance. i.e. through his own idleness. 
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-SIRACH 10/282 aten 


%* 28 My son, glorify thy soul in humility, 
™And give it discretion™ "such as befitteth it®. 
29 °PWho will justify him that condemneth himself? ? 
And who will honour him that dishonoureth “himself 4? 


(2) X. 30—XI.1. Wisdom rather than mere wealth brings honour (= 3 distichs). 


30 There is a poor man that is honoured on account of his wisdom, 
*And there ist he that is honoured on account of his wealth. 
31 *He that is honoured (in his poverty)—how much more in his wealths! 
And he that is despicable in his wealth—how much more t(in his poverty)! 
11 = The wisdom of the poor man lifteth up “his head", 
And causeth him to sit among princes. 


(2) XI. 2-13. Warnings against hasty judgements (= 2+24+2+3+2+143 distichs). 


2 Praise no man Yfor his beauty’, 
And abhor no man for his appearance. 

3 *Of no account* among flying things is the bee, 
But her fruit is ¥supreme among products’. 


(=? ond som) Prov. xii. 9): dut 3 = jn m-m GF kav Sos avrn tipny = DYY md In) (S = oyy: G& reuny chosen 
Sor its sound-resemblance ? see Smend): ®,...0 7b In (Ryssed ANd ne 1m") n-n # 73 N¥VD (a late cdiom : cp. 


XXXVili. 17) °% pr. ‘My son’ P-P has \3PT8 1 WEI Ywa: & rov apapravorra es Thy Wuyxny avrov Tis 
Oikatocer ; 4-4 ® WI: E ryv Cony avrov (? mistake Sor rnv yruxny avrov) rT ® wy: Ce car movowos (? for Ka 
eorw os): & suggests WW WN (also read Wy WN: so Hart) 8-8 Gr o de do€atouevos (but N* Syro-Hex > de: 
so & in Cod. Am.) (AC 248 &c. o dedogacpevos) ev mrwyxera Kar ev mhovrm mocaxos; 1 ADDN Mya 3333(= ‘one 


honoured—in his wealth how much more!’ da/+1mb13 afier a23: so Smend, Peters tt tambra (so Smend, 
Peters): & ev rrexea [® adds an explanatory doublet: 


any saono mwys imbsa tdasnon 
any mdps imdsa yviya mdpany] 


uu So HS: G& xeparny (+avreuN AC &c. Syro-Hex 1 = ®) v-v So # G&: S ‘that is beautiful in his 
appearance’ = W-W So & = 1993 (# “2 vyi20 = ‘hateful in appearance’ [ op. xiii. 22]: but omit ayia with & 
Levi, Peters, &¢.) xx be — §: & puxpa (% + yap pr.) y-y¥ ® MIN Wx: & ‘the chief of sweetmeats’ 





28. glorify thy soul (i.e. thyself) in humility. In humility, not in pride and self-assertion, shall true honour 


be found. 
give it discretion ... i.e. cultivate sound sober sense in thyself, such as is worthy of thee. The implication 
seems to be that a proper self-respect is desirable. 
29. Who will justify ... Want of proper self-esteem, undue self-depreciation, are here condemned. 


X. 30—XIV. 19. A series of warnings in connexion with various contingencies of life. This division contains 
eleven subsections. 

(a) X. 30—XI. 1. 

30. that is honoured. Even while he is still poor. The lives of many of the Rabbis would illustrate the truth of 
this remark. 

31. He that is honoured (in his poverty)... i.e. wealth enhances the honour of the wise, and poverty the 
degradation of the foolish. 

XI. 1. The wisdom of the poor man... princes. In both Talmuds and in the Midrashim clause 4 of this verse 
is quoted in combination with Prov. iv. 8 as from Ben-Sira: ‘In the book of Ben-Sira it is written: ‘“ Exalt her and 
she shall lift thee up (Prov. iv. 8) and set thee among princes.”’ (So 7. J. Berakhoth vii.2; cp. T. B. Berakhoth 


48 a, &c.) 
(4) XI. 2-13. 
2. Praiseno man... A warning against being misled by external appearance; cp. I Sam. xvi. 7. 
3. Of no account... The bee is an excellent example to point the moral. 
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SIRACH 11) 4=To0 


4 7Mock not the dress of the wretched’, 


®And scoff not® Pat those whose day is bitter”: 
For wondrous are °the works of Jahveh’, 
And His operation is hid “from man‘. 


5 Many *downtrodden® have sat ‘upon a throne‘, 


& And those who were never thought of® have worn "a crown?. 


6 Many exalted have suffered ‘great’ abasement, 


And also honourable jbeen delivered up), 


7 Before thou hast examined *blame not ; 


Investigate first, and afterwards !rebukel. 


8 ™ Answer not a word before thou hear, 


And in the midst of "a discourse" speak not. 


9 °Ina matter where thou art not affected°, ?enter not into strife?, 


4And with the quarrels of the arrogant meddle not’ 


1o My son, why multiply thy business (unduly)? ? 


*But if thou so doest thou shalt not go unpunished *. 


(apxn yAvkvopatror): & +55 before man = 2% So ® (TAN AYYD mzght = ‘at him that is clothed with destructior ) 
& ‘Glory not in the putting on of raiment’ (ev mepyBory arto pn Kavxynon = Sbann 5s 3 noya): = ® 
a-@ So %® pdpn byi: G& And exalt not thyself’ (aking pbp in NH sense =Ssynon ds») > So B OW IDI: 
Gk ev nuepa dSogns [ S ‘And do not despise the man whose throat is bitter’ | c-c So HG: S ‘the secrets of God’ 
d=d So ® = 3: & ev avbporas (= O73) e-e So ® o'Nd93 (27. ‘ crushed ones’) = 3: G& rvpavyvoe = D3 
Ff So ® = & (seat of kingship): & em edahous (Pcorruption or correction of ent duppov = & in throno). 8-8 So 
S = “wy 35 by dy 5a (&& has singular ‘And one who was never thought of’, &c.): ® corrupt: 538 Woy a by dan: 
correct to iy $3) as above: so Lévi: Peters aby $31: Smend ody, h-h So # = G: S&S ‘ clothing of honour’ 
i HIND = &: S% ‘ together’ (H+3M awn) a variant: IM = 3) j-] ® W393: G mwapedoOncay es xetpas 
eratpov : % ‘were brought low from their honour’ k-k % abon bx = ‘distort not’ (sc. ? the judgement): G 
penn: % ‘associate not thyself’ (aminwn xd) 1] So & = ® (ANN ef. of Hr3 = ‘rebuke’ in NH: Hy. only 
here: of \yIn could be read the sense would be ‘be angry’; cp. Prov. xix. 3): % make ‘marriage’ m ® pr. ‘ My 
son’ n-n % AMY (cp. vi. 35): Ge Aoyov = NNW: so S 0-0 % AIyy Na = ‘ When thou hast no concern 
(care) ": G& TEpt MpAayyzaTos OV OVK EGTLY TOL KpELa (but SAC 248 &c. > xpeta) : Syro-Hex TEepl Mpayywaros ov eorTLy ToL 
auras (cp. % de ea re quae te non molestat) = ? G&II(= ®): % (corrected text) = Novy pra P-P Reading 
annn 5x (for ® rnKn 5x) = & (cf. viii. 2): 50 3 a-a. So ® omrpn Sx Dv BID: Ge Kae ev Kpwrer apaproor pn 
ovvedpeve = ® (ev xpioee = 273 rightly) : S ‘ And in the midst of sinners multiply not thine exactions’ rr 
Jpyy Aan nnd (pwy = poy): G& py mepe moda eotwoay a mpages cov: = B (interpreting pwy as from pyy) 
ss Reading APN xd naan oxi =< But if thou multipliest it thou shalt not go unpunished’ = G&: ® xd mannd 7s) 





4. Mock not the dress of the wretched. Or ‘at him that is clothed with destruction’ (less probable). For ‘dress 
of the wretched’ cp. Is. Ixi. 3 (read ‘garment of mourning’); and for ‘those whose day is bitter’ cp. Amos viii. Io 
(‘a bitter day’). As Edersheim remarks, great importance was attached by the Rabbis to dress. A saying attributed to 
Ben-Sira (in Derek eves zuta, towards end) runs: ‘The adornment (splendour) of God is man; the adornment of man 
is his dress.’ It does not, of course, follow from this that a man would be estimated entirely by his dress, though Ben-Sira 
here enters a warning against conduct which may indicate the presence of such a tendency in certain quarters. 

For wondrous are the works of Jahveh... God can (and often does) upset man’s estimates by reversing 
in’ wonderful ways the conditions that determine a man’s place in society. ‘God may send sudden reversal in 
punishment of our pride, or else the prosperity of which we boasted may be only apparent and temporary: vv. 5 and 
6 carry out this idea’ (Edersheim). 

5. downtrodden. Lit. ‘crushed’ = humble, lowly: cp. Is. lvii. 15. & reverses the sense of 5a (‘Many rulers 
have sat down upon the ground’). For the sentiment cp. Ps. cxili. 7. 

vu. 7-9. A warning against hasty action in regard to things Heard. 

7, blame not. The Hebrew word (see crit. note) perhaps = ‘pervert not’ (sc. the judgement): i.e. be not 
prejudiced. & renders ‘blame not’ (so Lévi). : 

g. Answer not...speak not. For the sentiment of the verse cp. Prov. xviii. 13; it is also expressed in Pirge A both 
v.10: ‘Seven things are in a clod, and seven in a wise man. (The wise man)... doth not interrupt the words of his 
companion, and is not hasty to reply...’ Cf. also Baba Bathra 984 (cited by Edersheim) : ‘interrupt not in the 
middle of a discourse’ (in a quotation from ‘the book of Ben-Sira’). : 

g. And with the quarrels of the arrogant meddle not. By the ‘arrogant’ are meant high-handed (pre- 
sumptuous) sinners: the wise man will not trouble himself about the quarrels of such among themselves; he will 
confine himself to matters that concern the pious. 

vv. 10-13. Warnings against hastiness in action. . . 

io. My son, why (i.e. do not) multiply... In 10 b an alternative rendering to ‘thou shalt not go unpunished’ 
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SIRACH. Titers 


‘If thou runnest thou shalt not attaint, 
“And if thou seekest thou shalt not find". 


11 There is one that toileth and laboureth Yand runneth’, 


w And is so much the more behind. 


12 * There is (another) that is weak and wandering in misery*, 


Y Lacking in strength and abounding in frailty ; 
* And the eye of Jahveh watcheth him for good?, 
“And He shaketh him up out of the stinking dust*. 


13 He lifteth up his head "and exalteth him», 


So that many may marvel at him*. 


(c) XI. 14-28. AUl things are in the hands of God (= 1[+3]+1+3+3+1+2+2+2 distichs). 


14 Good and evil, life and death, 


‘Poverty and wealth come from Jahveh4 


15 °| Wisdom and insight **and discernment ‘ of the Law’® 


Come from Jahveh: 
‘Love and upright ways 
Come from Jahveh. 


16 Folly and darkness have been formed for sinners; 


® And as for evil-doers—evil abideth with thems®.] 


np. = ‘ But he that hasteneth to multiply shall not go unpunished’ = $ (Lévd renders mp3 ‘succeed’ = Nt 27” 
Aram.) tt Reading yin xd IN ON = &: ® has yon yo pan xb ox a = 8 u-u So S: G& ‘And 
thou shalt not escape by fleeing’ (kar ov py expuyns diadpas = ? bop xd yinn on) (Peters). [Zhus according to & 
the two lines would run: 
yan xd pian ox 
:pbdon xd yx ont] 


Y-V So ®: G& xat orevdev WoW ® 93 93) = Gk cat room paddov x-x 9 sda Jani vw ( ALS. places ban 
al beginning of next stichos): BO = WW iy, 29: tk (freely) eorw vwbpos kar mpoo8eopevos avrin eas (vabpos = 
ww iv. 29: mpoo. avr. = ?a doublet of vaotepoy wx = M2 DN Of next line): & ‘There is that toileth and 
laboureth (= v. 11 a) and is lacking in body ’ (= ? & adove) y-9 1 defective: .,,, SN 52 IDM (read 
vis AMM NI70N: Peers md4 Sor last wrd=G: $= in reading 53 30m and Jor rest of line= & 
22 So G& (8* 248 &c. have sing. o opOadpos... = LSB: v.1. opOarpuor): % ‘The word of the Lord shall be good 
upon him’ — 8" So : G& weakens ‘stinking dust’ Zo ek rarewvwoews avrov: % fo ‘from dust andashes’ bb So 
#: 248 &c. Syro-Hex amo ovrrpiBys: other Codd. >: 3= ® © 248 Syro-Hex 4+ dewpnoarres d-d So ® = 
@: % ‘Rich and poor are equal before God ’ e-8 vv. 15-16 are omitted in NAB, but are atiested in 248 &c. & 
Syr Ar as well as ®: they are regarded as original by Peters, but are rejected by Smend (who also thinks they do 
not form part of & tn its original form). Schlatter regards them (together with v. 17) as a glossator’s addition to 
the text of & (so Ryssel). eee So Gr kar yroors vopov = AIIN PIM (so Peers): MAI pan: $= & f-f£ So 
G& = S (NN) =? 3M (so read): Non 8-8 G « And evil shall wax old with them that glory therein ’ (ros 8¢ 





is ‘thou shalt not succeed’ (see crit. note). Lévi compares the French proverb: ‘Qui trop embrasse mal étreint.’ Cp. 
also Pirge Aboth iv. 14: ‘Have little business (PDY as here) and be busied in Torah. The idea expressed in our verse 
is that over-eagerness in business matters defeats its own ends. 

If thou runnest (for text cp. crit. note): developing the thought of 10a, é. 

11. There is one that toileth... Cp. Qoh. ix. 113; Prov. xi. 24, xxi. 5 (toileth . . . runneth to amass riches). 

12. And He shaketh him up out of... Cp. 1 Sam. ii. 8; Ps. cxiii. 7-8. 

13. So that many may marvel athim. Cp. Is. lii. 14. 

(c) XI. 14-28. 

14. Good and evil. i.e. good fortune and misfortune: cp. xxxiv. 24-5 (and notes) ; also Is. xlvii. 7. God creates 
welfare and calamity.) 

Come from Jahveh. S comments: ‘are equal before God.’ 

On vv. 15-16, which are considered secondary by Smend, see crit. note. They may be an addition due to later 
revision of the book (part of the secondary Hebrew recension : cf. Introd. S 3:2): 

15. Wisdom, insight ... Law. Note that ‘wisdom’ and ‘insight’ are equated with knowledge of the Law. This 
is characteristically scribal: the point of view is that of the doctors of the Law (cp. 1 Chron, xxv. 8 [‘teacher’ and 
‘scholar’] and xxvii. 32 [‘a counsellor, a man of understanding, and a scribe’]). The source of the passage is 
Dan. li, 20-21 (Lévi). 

Love and upright ways. The fruit of a real knowledge of and devotion to the Law. 
16. Folly and darkness... The sinner, by his presumption in persisting in his evil ways, brings upon himself 
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SURACH. 11.27 7=21 


17 >The gift of Jahveh abideth for the righteous?, 


And His good pleasure is ever successful. 


18 There is that waxeth rich ‘from self-denial, 


JAnd this is his allotted reward): 


19 *What time he saith: ‘I have found rest, 


And now !I will enjoy my goods’!— 
He knoweth not ™what lot shall befall™; 
He shall leave (them) to others and die. 


20 ™My son®, °be steadfast° in thy task Pand think thereon?, 


And 4grow old4 in thy work. 


21 *Marvel not at the doers of iniquity*— 


*Trust® in Jahveh and wait for t His light' ; 
For it is "easy" in Jahveh’s sight 
Suddenly—in a moment—’to make a poor man rich’. 


yavpi@ow emt Kaka ovyynpa kaka): ® has Dy Ay oy (Smend thinks a verb has Jallen out of ® = ovyynpa: 
Pmwn foll. py: Peters restores Doy AY AYIA DIN) = & and 8). b-h = G&: ® only partly legible 
+o ee PIN. . [1N]d (restore with Smend yoy prays» jnn): S = & (with the reading edaBeow NO Sor evaeBeow) 
11% nyynny ‘from humbling himself’ = & (free rendering) ‘by his wariness and pinching’ (azo mpocoxns Kat 
opvyytas avrov): & ‘ from his poverty’ J So G& wat avrn n pepis tov pucbov avrov = DY pbn mM (so read with 
Lévt): Q3v wn ,,, . = ‘maketh his reward liable’ (‘ mortgageth it’): Jdut the expression zs a strange one: 
& ‘There is whose wealth does not follow him’  %® & pr. ‘And’ 11] & gayopa ex tov ayabov pov = ® SN 
(nan)  ™™ ® here defective: Smend »bn[> oy] nD =‘ what sort of day’ (or ‘what day’=‘ how much day’) ‘shall 
pass ?’=@k ris xaipos mapedevoerar: Strack 95m [A] aD: Léod pon many nn: Peters pn myn ay = ¢ what his (time)- 
limit shall be’: ¢@ % ‘what his end shall be’ n-n So ® 3: &> 0-0 3 orn&c = NDdY (so read with Levi, 
Peters): ® illegible PP & kar omsder ev avrg = MINN 12) (so Adler, Lévd): Smend yrnn 43) = und lass sie dir 
gefallen: Pefers sbann 13}: % ‘and thereon prop thyself’ 1-4 G& makawOnre = Q [pw)nn = S tr Reading 
ps Sypa monn bx = & & (G& vocalized *DYB): Léot yy bypa: Smend yx 2773: B defective 88 SoG moreve (ro 
Kupi@) = [5] poxn: % ‘wait for’ (79D) = ?anw = ‘look diligently (for) ’ tt So BS: G& te rove cov 
(= 2 yaw Sor yd) uu mn) = ‘a straightforward thing’, i.e. ‘something plain and easily compassed’: 
G xovpov=S VS0GS = bt wwynd (H MS. defective) 


an oie doom—he is plunged into folly and darkness which have been created for him by God (predestinated 
for him). 

evil abideth with them. Or ‘waxeth old with them’ (@): i.e. it becomes inveterate. 

17. The gift of Jahveh abideth... i.e. the good fortune that God bestows upon the righteous lasts—it is not 
transient like that of the wicked. 

His good pleasure. Jahveh’s goodwill always makes itself felt, and is seen in tangible evidences of it. 
[Schlatter regards v. 17 as part of the gloss, which includes vv. 15-17 according to him.] According to Smend the 
divine gift to the pious consists in the triumphant vindication which they enjoy at the latter part of their lives. 

vu. 18-22. The subject of these verses is the old one of the prosperity of the wicked and the reward of the 
righteous (cp. e.g. Ps. Ixxiii). Here vv. 18-19 are concerned with the rich fool, to which vv. 20-21 form an antithesis, 
having for their subject the poor righteous man: v. 22 sums up in favour of the righteous. Riches carefully amassed 
elude their possessor when he proposes to enjoy them; while piety leads to a good end of life. 

18. from self-denial. Lit. ‘from afflicting himself’: & interprets well ‘by his wariness and pinching’. 

his allotted reward. The same person is, of course, referred to as in clause a (for reading see critical note). 

19. What time he saith... Cp. the parable of the rich fool (Luke xii. 16): also Ps. xlix. 10 (11) for the last 
line. The sentiment is common also in the Rabbinic literature: cp. e.g. Qoheleth rabba (on i. 4): ‘In this world 
one man builds a house and another inhabits it; one plants a garden and another eats the fruit thereof’ (cited 
by Edersheim). f a: 

20. My son. The form of address marked by the expression ‘my son’ introduces a new division, or a new 
aragraph. ; 
i be T tendfast in thy task. i.e. in thy allotted task (pina: cp. for this use of PN, Exod. v. 14), which in 
the case of the righteous is the fulfilling and carrying out of God’s commands. (& renders: ‘ Be steadfast in thy 

covenant with God.’) 

in thy work: of leading a God-fearing life. 

21. Marvel not. i.e. at the success of his works so as to envy: cp. Prov. iii. 31 (‘Envy thou not the man of 
violence ’). ; Bap 

oe in Jahveh and wait for His light. Cp. Is. lix. 9 (‘we wait for the light’); Jer. xiii. 16; Job iil. 9, &c. 
‘Light’ is a common metaphor for divine deliverance (so here). ; ; 

to make a poor man rich. As Edersheim remarks: ‘the moral of this verse can scarcely be considered 
elevated.’ 
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SIRACH  11.+2¢2428 


“The blessing of God is * the portion* of the righteous, 
yAnd at the right time’ “his hope shall flourish’. 


23 Say not: *‘What is (yet) my desire®? 


>And what henceforth is left unto me? ?’ 


24 Say not: °‘T have enough’, 


4And what mischief can befall me???’ 


25 °A day’s happiness maketh misfortune to be forgotten®, 


"And a day’s misfortune maketh happiness to be forgotten’. 


26 8For it is easy in Jahveh’s sight 


At the end to requite a man according to his deedss&. 


27 » An evil time causeth forgetfulness of delights}, 


iAnd the last end of a man will tell of himi. 


28 JPronounce no man happy before his death; 


For by his latter end* a man shall be known). 


W vv, 22-26 omitied in S xx S91: & ev pido (= pa 2.€. Aessentiae ; so Smend reads) s-y ® nya: 
G kat ev wpa raxwy (Sah > raxwyn): 3 = BY 2-2 7H NI|N wnypn: Ek avadaddrer evdoysay avrov (? evloyray corrupt 
Jor evodia = & processus iliius fructificet) a8 G& ris eorw pou ypea: ® “Yan snwy d.,..,.. Read with Peters 


SN ND = G: H seems to embody an explanatory addition (it makes the line too long : Smend’s restoration ts hardly 
Hebrew) b-b H ») ay ANY 7D) (correct nny Zo ANY wth Ge): Ck cat twa aro rov vv eorat pou ta ayaa = ADI 
2% ap Anyd (Lev) -¢ Ge avrapkn pow eorw = 30 9 (so read with Peters) d-d 9 defect. by Nil eames manen onions 
Peters restores missing words OX TI»: Smend VIX WS: Ee Ka te amo rov vey kaxwOnoouat; (amo tov vv? from 23d) 
e-e So: Gev nuepa ayabov apynowa Kakwv Tf So WB: Gk kav ev nuepa kaxwv ov prynobnoera ayabov [+n nx) 
yoy man oN = 27b im & (see note below): v.24 in the form preserved in &% seems to have been introduced as 
a doublet in ® and to have displaced v. 26; when this occurred its first stichos was omitted owing to tls similarity 
with 25b. See further Peters ad loc.| 8-8 So Uk (omitted in Q): Peters restores: 
myn YD M5) 5 
syqats ond awd nensa 
Peters plausibly explains the omission of vv. 22~26 in % as due to the similarity of 21 b, c and 26 (homototeleuton). 
bh So B®: G xaxwors wpas (BAYT Ny) emAncporny rover tpvpys: ¥ ‘The evil of a day causeth forgetfulness 
of good’ (assimilated fo 25 b) ici So ® poy TI OI HID: Ee ( Sreely) kat ev ovrtedea avOpwmov amokadvipis epyav 
avrov: % exactly =y>y mAN DIN nyINN (doublet in % added at end of v. 28): here nN ws a corruption of 
mnn, and this and NN) are variants on HYD) and Wx So & = Wy: B'= 8. The doublet (3%) and 
the original text (*) appear in ® side by side, thus: 


IWAN ON DIN PMN Dw.) . 
DIN AWN’ INANNA 9D } lle 


21 wn Ox nip 2B?) _ 

WN TD INANNA oD } R= 6 
Saadya (as cited in Cowley, iv, p. xxi) quotes Q? with slight variants (omitting 123 al end of line 1, and reading 
329M for 723° in Line 2) Kk wn °D which G, misunderstanding, renders kav ev rexvois avtov: for NNN 





22. The blessing of God ... flourish. Cp. Prov. x. 22. 

VU. 23-28 : God’s retribution smooths away all inequalities at the last. 

23... . What is (yet) my desire? i.e. what is there left for me to desire? (= 23 2). 

25. A day’s happiness...a day’s misfortune... Developing the idea of 24. ‘ Past sufferings will be forgotten 
by the righteous when prosperity cometh, and the opposite will be the case with the wicked’ (Edersheim). For 
‘a day’s happiness’ cp. xiv. 14 (‘a good day’). For the general sentiment Cp. XViii. 24 f. 

26. itiseasy... It is easy for God, because the retribution that comes at the last is final and complete. 

27. the last end of a man will tell of him, The last circumstances of a man’s life will reveal whether he has 
lived his life on the whole well or badly. This appears to be one of the main convictions of Ben-Sira. 

28. Pronounce no man happy before his death. Cp. Pirge Aboth ii. 5 (ed. Taylor) : ‘ Trust not in thyself until 
the day of thy death ’ (a saying of Hillel). 

by his latter end a man shall be known. & has ‘in his children (by his posterity) a man shall be known’. 
The idea introduced by G’s interpretation is not present in the original form of the verse. It is, however, one of 
the developments natural to speculation on the subject. It implies that the misdeeds of a man will involve his 
children in punishment, and that, if he dies unpunished, retribution will yet assert itself in their punishment. It 
was a common notion among the Jews that the sins of parents resulted in physical or moral defects in children 
(cp. John ix. 2). It is noticeable that the idea of a future life is entirely absent from the passage. 
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SHCACK dis. 30 


(@) XI. 29-34. Beware of intercourse with strangers and bad characters (= 3+1+2 distichs). 


29 'Not every one is to be brought into ™the house™— 
>And how many are the wounds of a slanderer™! 


30 °As a decoy partridge in a cage°, so is the heart of the insolent (sinner), 
And as a spy that seeth ?the nakedness?!, 


=‘posterity,’ cp. Ps. cviii. (cix.) 13; xxxvii. (xxxviii.) 37; Jer. xxxviii. (xxxi.) 17. 1-l yy, 29-30. These verses 
have a number of additional lines appended to them in ®, where they appear in the following form : 


ma dx sand vin S55 xb = 290 
Soy9 yp 134 m1 = 29b 

my xdp abaa] = 29c ) citation from 

[ADD ods ona j2 = 8 Jer. v. 27. 
mea a5 ad53 pnw My2 = 30a 
:pnnd 3i& ANID = 30b 
YNID WE 3) Md = 30Cc 
ma (1. 535 ~2) Ssxa sin abso = 30d 
yyia 52 [}>] oni = 30e 
t(.eee...025) 7 DW NI = 30f 
od mad ans Sayin an = 30g 
:may ax Sanna) = 30h 


Flere 29 ¢, d is a citation from Jer. v. 27 (2G >): 29a,b, 30a, and 30h= & wv. 29-30 and represent the 
genuine text of . These lines are also attested in 8. Besides & also represents 30 c-f. (30 a, b zz S = 30a, b 
in Gk: & thus preserves the two genuine clauses consecutively). In English 30a-h may be thus rendered : 
‘As an imprisoned bird in a cage (so) is a proud man’s heart’ (= 30 a). 
‘As a wolf that lieth in wait to tear’ (= 30b). 
‘How many are the iniquities of the pillager!’ (= 30c). 
‘Like a dog that entereth every house (= 30 d) 
and stealeth (so) is every pillager’ (= 30 e). 
‘He cometh and maketh strife in all..... - == Boi f). 
‘ The slanderer lieth in wait like a bear at the house of the scoffers (= 30 g) 
and like a spy that seeth the nakedness’ (= 30h). 


A citation of the passage also occurs in T. B. Feb. 6 3b, Sanh. 100 b. 


Im3 Pne oar yr 
7M (pna) wean dan ci een 
(v.1. Sayn) S25 opyp yn oan = 29 b. 
(v. 1. AAY) AMY sat odsson = 30h (i.e. 30 b in &). 
:ndma yay psy = 32. 


The origin of the additional clauses in @ may be explained as follows: [29 c,d vs a cetation from Jer..v. 273) 30d 
is a gloss developing 3023; 30 2s a doublet of 29b, and 30 d (down to DIDI of 30 e) of 30a; 30€ (yyIa b5 12) 
and 30 f a doublet of 31b; and 30g an expansion of 30h(= 30bimG&) ™™SoH: GS +‘thy’ 2 So: 
S34 [y]yp ian my (7 BH. bain = ‘ trafficker’: pi] == ‘slanderer’): @& mohAa yap ra evedpa tov Sodsov (248 d.a- 
Borov) = &: hence Peters reads 5599 348 27 AN 0-0 nba3 NON AyD: Ge wepdcE Onpevrys (dud 70 OnpevOers 
= LL) ev xapradho = ado nine wp (so S$): Pelers so reads. p-P #H my = ‘nakedness’ (cp. Gen. xlii. 9, 12): 


(d) XI. 29-34. 
oe Not one is to be brought into the house. The citation in the Talmud (see critical note) runs : ‘ Keep 
away many from the midst of thy house, and bring not every man into thy house.’ To be ‘ brought into the house’= 
to be placed on terms of intimate friendship; to be made a ‘house-friend’. | oF 
30. Asa decoy partridge in a cage. Lit. ‘asa partridge imprisoned in a cage’ (see critical note for text). The 
simile is drawn from the custom of employing a bird in a cage, provided with food, as a decoy, the cage being so 
arranged that other birds can enter, but, having once entered, cannot get out again: cf. Jer. v.27: “Asa decoy (cage) 
is full of birds, so are their houses full of deceit.’ This verse from Jeremiah has been inserted in the text of ® 
(at end of v. 29) to illustrate our passage here, which, indeed, is based upon it. The point of the comparison 1s 
the apparent harmlessness of the lure which is so dangerous. ; : : 
the insolent (sinner). Lit. ‘the proud man’: ‘proud’ often = wicked, just as * meek’ often = pious in O. T. 
The heart of a sinner is as dangerous to know as a decoy bird is to other birds that come to It. 
as a spy that seeth the nakedness. The phrase is to be explained by the full phrase ‘spies to see the 
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-SIRACH 11. 31—12, 3 


31 4The backbiter turneth4 good into evil, 
And in thy loveliest qualities he putteth *a stain’. 
32 §From a spark cometh much coal, 
‘And a villain lieth in wait for blood*. 
33 Shrink from an evil man, for he begetteth evil— 
Why "shouldst thou incur" a lasting blemish ? 
34 ‘Let a stranger dwell with thee and he will estrange thy way of life, 
And alienate thee from thine own house’. 


(e) XII. 1-7. Against indiscriminate benevolence (= 3+3 +1 distichs). 


12 « “If thou do an act of kindness, know to whom thou doest it”, 
*That thou mayst have hope of thy kindness*. 
2 Do acts of kindness to the righteous and find recompense ; 
If not from him, ¥from Jahveh’. 
3 “No (return of) kindness (cometh) to him that giveth satisfaction to the ungodly, 
“Nor hath he done any act of benevolence?. 


tk interpreting) ntwow = 3: Talmud citation confirms ® 4-4 ® fa99 Jan» = HZ convertit insidiator: Gt pera- 
orpepav evedpever (S > 3179) rr So G& popoy =? “DIF (Zévz) or nw: ® WP: S ‘stumbling-block’ (=? wr) 
ss So dm nay YS (emend to HAIN): EC azo amwOnpos mupos (248 puxpas) mAnbuvOncera avOpaxia: % ‘From 
a little tow (‘tow’=? nyo) a fire is kindled’ tt So H#=G: 3 (freely) ‘So the man that is a sinner 
sheddeth blood like water ’ uu So: xwn [Ad] G = 7 Nw or 7b ym v-v ® has two forms of this 
v.: the first, which follows v. 33, runs: 


Jans Adon yond pain xb 

| snap JD|N 
ze. ‘Cling not to a godless man lest he overturn thy way and turn thee from thy covenants’ (so%): a@ second 

Sorm follows xii. 1, and runs: 
PUNDI JIM PIV war yar pw 
ze. ‘from a corrupt (?) neighbour (be) thy way warned, for he will estrange thee to them that are dear to thee’. 
Prob, the Hebrew original of & underlies this: G& has evouxucov adXorptov, kar dtacrpever oe ev rapayats Kat amaddo- 
Tpioge ce tov tiov cov. Correct ¥? (with Smend) : 
PIII VP Wt pawn 
:ym39 4% 

This text prob. underlies & (see Smend). n'31 has been corrupted into ne I in Br: Pwono3 in ® has prob. 
come in from v. 31 W-W Gk cay ev mous yrobs tim mores = DON Tab) v7 2D°n ON (so read with Peters, 
Smend, §c.): % yon wd yon aw oN = ‘If thou doest evil to the good, to whom wilt thou do good?’ & ‘If 
thou doest good to the evil (= yn a’~n ON) thou doest nothing’ (% supports G, and the evidence shows that in 
® yn AO ON zs corrupt for yI WON Ds) x5 So BM: G xa cota xapis ros ayabors cov which = (?) 73D AY 
snnvd, ‘And thou shalt have kindness for thy kindness’ (so & inserting ‘not’): Smend so reads (naw for APN 
in ®) y-Y SoH: G mapa vyworev: % ‘from his Lord’ zt Reading YO mab TID PS (® has md which 
Schechter takes as an infin. of a verb. 12 = ‘to bestow’ [cp. an]; then render “No good cometh of bestowing 
upon him that is wicked)’: % ‘There is no good to him that honoureth (= ? 32305, cf. Prov. iii. 9) the wicked’: 





nakedness of the land’ (cp. Gen. xlii. 9, 12). A base and unscrupulous person, if admitted to intimacy, will use his 
opportunities of intimate knowledge merely for malicious purposes. 
31. The backbiter. This word (Heb. 173) otherwise occurs only in Proverbs (xvi. 28, xviii. 8, xxvi. 20, 22). 
32. From a spark cometh much coal. The general sense is: Do not play with fire. 
lieth in wait for blood. Cp. Prov. i. 11. 
33. Shrink. G ‘take heed of’. 
an evil man ... begetteth evil. Cp. Is. lix. 4. 
incur... blemish. Cp. xviii. 15, xx. 24, xxx. 31, xliv. 19, xlvii. 20. 
(e) XII. 1-7. 
XII. 1. If thou do an act of kindness... Lit. ‘if thou do good’. This forms a sort of text for what follows. 
I. hope. sc. of a return for thy benevolence. 
2. Do acts of kindness to the righteous... This forms the complement of v. 1. 
3. No (return of) kindness (cometh) to him... benevolence. i.e. acts of benevolence to the unworthy and 
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SIRACH 12, 4-10 


* +5 (4) > Weapons of bread give him not?, 
+5 (c) ¢Lest he attack thee with them 
+5 (2) *Twofold evil? shalt thou obtain® 
+5 (e) _ ‘For all the good thou shalt have brought him’. 
+6 For God also hateth them that are evil, 
sAnd to the ungodly He repayeth vengeance®. 
+7(4) Give to the good »and withhold® from the evil ; 
+5(2) ‘Refresh Jthe humble, and ¥ give not* !to the arrogant}, 


(f) XI. 8—XIUL. 1. Against trust in false friends (= 2+ 3+3+3+2+2+41 distichs), 
g A friend ™is not known™ in prosperity 
And an enemy is not hidden in adversity. 
g "In a man’s prosperity even an enemy is friendly®, 


But in his adversity even a friend °holdeth aloof?. 
to Never trust ?an enemy?, 


4For even as brass his wickedness rusteth4. 


Gz ove eorw ayaba to evdehexeCovTe ets Kaka (= yy m9 : S may = wr mgd ; so Bacher, JQR, xii. 278) 
a-a So nvy xd apy on = G (éaking ® as a rel. clause, ‘ And also to him who hath done no benevolence’): 
* ‘And he that doeth alms loseth it not’ ++ (vv. 4-7): these verses are out of order in & ® and & (they are 
numbered according to Gs reckoning): v.4 = v.47 (a doublet) and should be eliminated: 5a should follow 7 : 
thus the true order ts most nearly preserved in G, and ts 5 b-e, 6, 7 (= 4), 52: 7 ® and S (but 5e ts omitted in 
%) the order of the clauses ts: 5 d,e, 3 b,c, 6, 7, 5a (doth Band & rightly omit 4). Dalso places 5a after 7 
(showing that this was original order of &). b-b So 3 9b inn dx ond %Sa: & ‘ Keep back his bread and give 
it not to him’ (eumodior tous aprovs avtov [x* > avrov: 248 Sah cov | kat un Os auT@ (& took >> as = xbp, ‘ with- 
hold’): S ‘* The instruments of thy warfare (= 2 ynondn %5>) thou shalt not give him’ [ond %> 7s rendered by 
Schechter ‘weapons of war’; cp. Judges v. 8] e-e So % pox Svapy pa nd (nnd == 15: Cp: Vill, Ty Xi 40, Xi. aa 
xii, 12, xxx. 12: G wapy): G& wa py ev avras ce dvvactevan (*nexactly): % ‘Lest with them he war with thee ’ 
d-d G& SiurAacia yap kaka = ® AY Dw DB, ‘a double portion of evil’: so S (G+ yap) © S + ‘in the time of 
(thy) need’ (778 Nya) : omit with & FH So ® = & (os av rounons avrg = pox Suri): eo4 > ie So HG: 
&% ‘And upon the ungodly He bringeth His retribution’ b-h H yo: Ge cae pn avtiAaBy (freely) ii ® pr, 
2.e. VPRO, Hef. of IMP, ‘to be cool’: G& ev mouooy = ¥ FIQw=Erarevya kK SOME: % ‘withhold’ (55) : 
lly a = & aoeBe m-m So #% yoy xd: = 3: & ywocbnoera (Ne-2 Syro-Hex : emtyvaoOnoerat 253 LL) apis 
the ordinary reading of G& ts exSicnOnoerar = ? OPIN’ (or TPB?) n-n So #: G& ‘Ina man’s prosperity his enemies 
are grieved’ (ev Aumy) = S (+ yap) 0-099 32: C dcaywpicOnoerae = S (& agnitus est = Duayrenegeicsis) 
p-P SoS: G+oov a-a So % whre win nvm °D: S (‘ For even as brass is he that polluteth his comrade’) 
=% with syn for yin = & ‘For like as the brass rusteth so is his wickedness’ (covra ovtws 7 movnpia avrov: but S 





godless are not requited, and are not to be regarded as real benevolence. Cp. Midrash Qoh. rabba v. ( Tanch. 
npn § 1), where a proverb is attributed to Ben-Sira: ‘Do not good to the evil and evil shall not befall thee 
(Qoh rabba adds : ‘and if thou doest good to the evil thou hast-done evil’). These citations illustrate the idea which 
is worked out in our passage, viz. that doing good to the evii will produce positively evil results to the doer (cp. vv. 5 d,e 
below). & has entirely misunderstood the verse. : fae R: 
5. Twofold evil. The Hebrew expression here (D°J¥ *) = lit. ‘a double portion (of evil’): it recurs xviii. 32 
* xviii. - cp. in Biblical Hebrew 2 Kings ii. 9; Zech. xii. 8. : . : 
a For Ce on them that are evil. Justifying the advice given in the previous verse. With the whole 
= Sli. 19-20. i 
Saat Give Ae: fe a0 and withhold from the evil. Cp. 7.2. Baba Bathra 96: ‘when given to undeserving 
persons it [alms] is not a meritorious act receiving reward.’ 
DO aa ase i I i i h t for what follows. A true 
i is not known in prosperity... This opening verse provides the text for follows. 
aoe ig “Tincale ‘6 determine. Two ener words are used for ‘friend’ in what follows, viz. 37)&, lit. “one who 
? i.e. the true friend, and )"] = a friendly acquaintance. 
Sue : man’s prosperity. ... Cp. Prov. xix. 4: ‘Wealth addeth many friendly acquaintances, but in the case 
: is fri teth himself’ ; also v. 7. f p : 
* ee eae cedaees rusteth. Just as the metal is ever liable to rust, so the wickedness of the 
enemy is ever active and assuming new forms. For the figure cp. xxix. 10 and Jas. v. 3. 
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SIRACH 12. 11-15 


11 Yea’, when he is obsequious* Sand walketh humbly’, 


‘Take care* "to have a fear of him": 
Be to him Yas one that brighteneth a mirror’” 
*And so (thou shalt) know how to be rid of rust*. 


12 Let him not stand beside thee 


Lest he thrust thee aside and stand in thy place: 
Set him not at thy right hand 
Lest he seek thy seat— 
y And too late thou shalt comprehend’ my words, 
“And sigh o’er my plea*! 


13 Who? pitieth® »the charmer that is stung’, 


Or any one that cometh nigh °a ravening beast°? 


14 9So is he that associateth with an impious man4, 


°And polluteth himself with his iniquities®!. 


15 £4So long as thou standest he doth not reveal himself”, 


But if ‘thou fall’ Jhe no longer restraineth himself!s. 
> ovrws and = ®: ovras due to a reviser). t-r > you’ on (= Yow, ‘is obedient, compliant’): & ( freely) 
eav Tamevwbn 8-3 H nn3 sb: Gk kat mopevnrar ovveexupas (‘and go crouching’ R.V.) = & (which adds ppd : 
so Peters) t-t ® 525 {= & emornoov thy Woxny cov u-u So 9H: S=G ca pvdaka am avrov v-V @& ‘as one 
that hath wiped a mirror’ (ws exyeuaxws ecomrpov), cp. Syro-Hex ‘as a wiped off mirror: pointing fo a reading 
NI: 19 dso, ‘as one that revealeth a secret = (nds here may = ‘brighten’: Smend compares Arab. 95) = 
‘to polish bright’, of a sword, silver, &c.) w 3 + Jnnvind xynv xd, ‘and he shall, not find opportunity to 
harm thee’ (or ? ‘to rust thee ’—Avam. sense): so 3 but & > (prod. a gloss) x-x 9 ‘And know thou the end 
of jealousy ’ (ANID MINN YN) = S: but Ge (nar yrwon ore ove [but Syro-Hex prod. righily > ouk | evs TeAos KaTiwoer) 
suggests axdn Jor ANP: so read with Smend y-y ® wn sinndy : Ok kar ex ecxaT@ emyvoon = B: 106 
evpnoets (cp. Xxxi. [xxxiv.] 12) 2-2 7) moNnN snd), lit. ‘And sigh at my sighing’: @& xac eme toy pyyatoy pov 
karavvynon (‘and be pricked with my sayings’, R.V.)’, $ ‘And wonder at my sayings’ (? reading Mann): ‘at my 
sayings’ (@ 8) suggested by ‘my words’ of preceding line. a-a Reading rv with & &: ®H inv b-b So ® = 
Gk exaodov odiodnxrov (& = S) c-e ® iw non (so xxxix. 30) Ut. ‘beast of tooth’: G& Oypius d-d % 
7 (1. wa) NS Sx sain 1D: Qk ovras tov mpoomopevopevoy avdpt apaprode (L gut comztatur ) e-e H ynpy3 Sbann: 
Ck Kay cuvpupopevoy ev Tats apaptias avrov: & > fH + wx ia qyan ty Ty x5, ‘he will not cease until a fire be 
kindled in him’= xxiii. 16 f (= & 23 b) ov pn mavonoai ews av exxavon mup (so & here): the insertion of this clause tn 
and S ts due to false reading j\N NWS in 14a: tn S tt has taken the place of 14b 8-8 ® has 4 stichor: 
yor xd toy ny ty (c) : 7b abam yd Joy xia aw (a) 
sda5am> xd (1. pwn) pws on? (d) sprsmd Sop xd Sian oi (b) 

(a) ‘ When he cometh with thee, he doth not betray (7. reveal) himself, 

(b) And if thou fall he doth not fall to help thee ; 

(c) So long as thou standest he doth not show himself (as he is), 

(d) But if thou stumble he doth not restrain himself.’ 
S = (nearly) (a) and (b); G& = (nearly) (c) and (d): prob, (a) and (b) are doublets {with an explanatory tendency) 
of (c) and (d)—95 mban» (a) doublet of yay (c) and bran of wyaa (awan) an (d), whole qbrynd (2 2. San) Sia» (b) as 
a doublet of bsbam» (a). Smend thinks at the end of (b) attests the reading Sadar» xb (& reads nom nw NYD xd) 
and concludes that the translator of ® had the 4 stichot before him which he reduced to 2, partly conforming to &. 
G& (= (c) (d) of ®) represents the original text. b-h ® spay xoOspy ny wy: G& wpav pera cov diapever (= 2 IY 





11. Yea, when he is obsequious (ov compliant)... Cp. Prov. xxvi. 24 f. (‘he that hateth dissembleth with his 
lips’, &c.). When a friend is especially compliant and humble be on your guard ! 

' Be to him as one that brighteneth (/7¢. polisheth) a mirror...rid of rust. The danger of rust can be 
avoided in the case of the metal mirror by regular polishing ; so one can avoid the dangers arising from an enemy’s 
malice by constant watchfulness (being on one’s guard against, and not confiding in such). For the text see 
critical note. For the figure of the mirror cp. Jas. i. 23. 

13-18 (and xiii. 1) depict the consequences that follow neglect of the warning given in the previous part of the 
section. 

14. So is he that associateth with an impious man. i.e. a man who runs risks by associating on terms of 
friendship with sinners (impious) is equally undeserving of pity when dire consequences ensue, as the cases referred 
to in the previous verse. 

polluteth himself... The sinner is unclean and defiles all who come near him (Smend). 
15. So long as thou standest . . .restraineth himself. i.e. so long as one sustains one’s position the false friend 
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SIRACH 12. 16—13. 2 


16 * With his lips !an adversary speaketh sweetly!™, 


But in his heart he deviseth "deep pitfalls". 
°'Yea°, though an enemy ” weep with his eyes?, 
*When‘® he findeth opportunity he will not be satiated with blood. 


17 If misfortune have befailen thee "he is at hana’: 


*As though ready to help he seizeth the heels. 


18 He shaketh *the head* "and waveth the hand’, 


*And with much whispering’ *changeth his countenance. 


13 x Whoso toucheth pitch, *it cleaveth to his hand*, 


And he that associateth with a scorner Ywill learn his way’. 


(g) XIII. 2-13. Against dangerous and unequal association (a) with the rich, (b) with rulers 
(= 2+14+2+2+4+2+14+2+4+3+41 distichs). 


(2) vu. 2-8. 


2 *What is too heavy for thee *do not lift®, 


»And with one that is richer than thyself® associate not°. 


Tay Joy ny): here Joy might be a mutilated yoy which would be a variant on Wy: then the orignal form would 
have been, perhaps, {yp xd] Japp ny = ‘what time thou standest,’ &c. Smend reads yay xb Toyn ny sy: 
par xd 7s omitted by G, but its originality is guaranteed by the doublet mbirs xb. i Reading wywen = & (® vw») 
i ® baba xd: G& ov un Kkaprepnon KG pr. kat (but 254 &c. Syro-Hex £ > with ® 3). 1 Reading 
as pnd = & (so Pelers): 3 ‘an enemy giveth a sign’ (109):  ANALN (? due fo assimilation with xxvii. 23 b. 
m Beb+ Kar wodda Wibupioer Kat epet Gor Kaa eyo n-n H nyproy nw (cp. Ps. cxl. 11): G& ( freely) ‘to over- 
throw thee into a pit’ (avacrpewa ce ets Bobpov): S ‘deep devices’ 0-0-3) sat ise Cea PP ® pyro vy yp3r 
(Litf. not attested in any other passage) = & (‘cause tears to issue from their eyes’): G& daxpuce 9-4 G& pr. Kar 
(254 &c. > xa) tr ® ov xyoo: S ‘thou wilt find him there’; & evpycets avrov exer mporepov aou (or mporepoy 
gov exe) (Smend suggests that mporepov cov may have arisen from an uncorrected mistake in writing mrepvav cov 
of next line) 8-898 IPy WBN JOD WIND = ‘As a man that would help he seeketh reward’ (or ‘seeketh to 
supplant’): read with Smend wan’ for wan’: G& vrocxace: mrepvay cov t-t G+ avrov u-u® YT) on: 
Ge (tnexactly) war emtxpornoe tats xepow (Syro-Hex & ry xecpe) avrov v-V® has wnbdm andy (read with Smend 
wndr 3171) = $ ‘and whispering much’: & kat rodda dtaybupivee W-w 7 Sow = AD (cp. xiii. 25) x-x ® 
YT) pain (read YI, ch. S): G& podvy6noera (‘shall be defiled’ R.V.), 2a correction for woddrnOnoera (248, L Syro- 
Hex + ev avurn) y-y So ® yo37 Id»: S ‘is clothed with his way’ = 3397 wads, cp. & induet superbiam (Smend 
reads "7 wd’): G& opowbnoera arte = 295 mp; so Peters reads) 2 pr. tit. (before v. 1) de societate 
divitum superborum a-a & uy apys = B NWN AD (AD sometimes = bx, just as mad = 3b in later Hebrew: cp. 
Cant. viii. 4; Qoh. v. 5, vii. 16: another case of 1D = Sx occurs in ch. xxxii. (xxxv.) 4) b-b So BS: G& xa 
taxXvporep@ gov Kat Tovowwrep@ (double rendering) c-e # Nannn AND 





does not reveal his true character; but he comes out in his true colours when misfortune befalls. & gives a different 
turn to the sentence, but expresses a similar general meaning (cp. R. V.). 

16. With his lips . . . speaketh sweetly . . . deep pitfalls. i.e. when misfortune comes he professes to be 
sympathetic, but secretly plots further ruin for the victim: cp. Prov. xxvi. 24 f. (‘he that hateth dissembleth with his 
lips’). The Hebrew word rendered ‘pitfalls’ (NIV) occurs only again in Ps. cxl. 11. The meaning ‘pitfall’ or 
‘pit’ (Jerome, on the Psalm, renders foveas) is guaranteed by our passage. , 

Yea, though an enemy weep with his eyes ... blood. [Illustrate from Jer. xli. 6. The expression ‘he 
will not be satiated with blood’ is usually understood literally to mean that such an enemy will not be satisfied 
until the blood of the victim of misfortune has been actually shed. But Edersheim prefers to interpret the expression 
metaphorically (in conjunction with the following verse), as meaning that the false friend will not be satisfied with 
the mere coming of misfortune (= the shedding of blood), but will himself actively take part in making the ruin 
even more complete. : 

17. he seizeth the heel. i.e. to trip thee up. He actively assists in making the overthrow complete. For text 
see critical note. pear 

18. He shaketh the head . . . changeth his countenance. His enmity now becomes open and undisguised. 

He shaketh the head. A gesture of contempt; cp. xiii. 7; Job xvi. 4: ‘with much whispering’, i.e. secretly 
preparing all manner of evil devices. : re ; 

changeth his countenance. i.e. becomes openly hostile ; cp. xiii. 25; Qoh. 1. 8. 

(g) XIII. 2-13. : P eee ‘ 

2 What is too heavy for thee...richer than thyself associate not. i.e. such a proceeding is too difficult 
to carry out successfully. 
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SIRACH 13. 2-7 


What association can “jar and kettle? have in common 
dd When“ if the one smite, the other is smashed ®? 
3 The rich man ‘if he perpetrateth a wrong! £plumeth himself§, 
While if a wrong is perpetrated upon a poor man "he must implore favour*. 
4 ‘If thou art useful to him! he maketh a slave of thee, 
iBut if thou be brought low! ‘he is sparing of thee*. 
5 kkIf thou possessest anything** "he will live with thee’, 
And will: impoverish thee without a pang. 
6 ™Hath he need of thee™ ? "then he will deceive thee®, 
° And will smile upon thee® and raise thy hopes. 
? He will speak thee fair”, 
7  ‘%And shame thee with his hospitality 4 
*So long as it profiteth he will cajole thee, 
Twice (or) thrice he will . . . thee’; 


1-479 3D Sx 7) 4b = Ge xurpa mpos AeBnta (S ‘the vessel of clay to the cauldron of brass’) dd-dd So 
ws = LZ quando: & > (% ‘which [knocks it and breaks it’]=%) 0% ($) +55 5x wy TanM AD WN 
‘or why should the rich associate with the poor’: & > (righily as a gloss) tf Reading My fo correspond 
with Myr in next clause (or MY): so Ek (nduxnoev) and S s-s mon! = Meo-Hebr. rioni, ‘to make oneself 
handsome, be vain (plume oneself)’: @& mpoceveSpipnoaro (=? mn): S ‘is unconcerned’ (Nn) h-h # 
pn’: Gk xa mpoadenOnoera: DS (misunderstanding ®) ‘he prays’ i-i 7m yS avon ON = S: Gk cay xpynomevons 
(> 1) i-3 So ®@ (yrsn DN): Ge Kat eav vorenpons (=? YIN ON): cp. Nun. x27 ys if thou art poor’ 
(G& and 3 may be free renderings of ®) kk i aby Son (= ‘he pitieth thee’): Gr xaratenwper oe = % 
(? interpreting ®) kk-kk 9 Jv on: Ge ea exys = 75 wh ON (= 8): so read (with Peters, Smend) ll So & 
ovpBioserar cor = TOY MM (so read with Peters): B= S Joy w3I Wo" = 6c (accidentally misplaced: so Peters) 
m-m # qWpy 9 (2. JS) PAY: Gk xpecav exxnxe gov: S ‘while he does his will with thee ’ nn ® > yun = 
?‘he will flatter thee’ (reading YW from YY: cp. Aram. sense of verb) or ‘toy with thee’: G cat amomhavnoe oe 
=p ww: so read with Peters: ¥ ‘he will seem to do thy will’ o-0 ® 95 (2. Inv) pm, cp. Job xxix. 24 
(bx pn) p-P Reading Joy VIII WoO” (= 5a WB): G& radyoe cor cara: Ck + Kae epee tus n xpeca cov, which 
Peters regards as an explanatory doublet (but Smend keeps). % ‘and will call thee a fortunate man’ (? paraphrase 
of ‘will speak thee fair’): # > a-a.So G& and $= ybo~na wr (so read with Peters, Smend): ® > 
r-r 55) 
32 5nny Sy» seis sy 

sy we oop 


(% prod. = ® substantially.) && ews ov amoxevwon ce Sis n Tpis, Kau ew exxaT@ Katapwxnoera oot, Peters thinks the 
Hebrew text underlying & to have been: 
woy onya Jw awe oy 
272 dna nna 


But this can hardly be right (ANNI foll..by j23\ next line). 1 is essentially right: but the meaning of sy" is 
uncertain. Smend suggests that tt may =a corresponding verb in Arab., which means ‘to deceive’ ss # p23) 





What association ... smashed? i.e. the weaker is bound to go to the wall: when a collision takes place 
the earthen pot (18, cp. Num. xi. 8) is bound to be smashed by the brass cauldron (1D, cp. Ezek. xxiv. 3, 6). ‘The 
one ae of canes, the cauldron or kettle, ‘the other’ the earthen pot. The latter was also used for boiling purposes ; 
cp. Num. xi. 8. 

ho The rich man... perpetrateth a wrong... ‘The folly of the whole thing, viewed from the standpoint of the 
rich, could scarcely be more graphically set forth than in this and the following verses’ (Edersheim). 

4. he maketh a slave of thee. The same expression (2 43Y) occurs in Jer. xxiii. 13, xxvi. 14, xxx. 8: lit. = he 
uses thee as an instrument for work. For the Hebrew word here for ‘to be useful’ (1Y2) cp. Eccles. v. 10 (é skill 
success’). The original meaning is to be fit, suitable. : 

he is sparing of thee. The Hebrew word here used = usually ‘to pity’ (‘he pitieth thee’). But here the 
meaning seems to be to neglect, leave alone: cp. Horace, Odes, i. 34. 1 ‘parcus deorum cultor et infrequens’ (& gives 
the meaning correctly—‘ he will forsake thee’). Cp. Pzrge Aboth ii. 3. 

5. without a pang. lit. ‘and it will not pain him’. 

7. wag his head at thee. In mockery and scorn; cp. xii. 18. 
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SERACH {s. 7-1 


*And then® he will see thee tand pass thee byt, 
And wag his head at thee. 
Take care "that thou be not overbearing®, 
“And that thou be not crushed by senseless folly ¥. 


(0) vu. 9-13. 
Doth a noble “draw near? *keep at a distance*— 
¥And so much the more¥ 7will he cause thee to approach”. 


to “Do not thyself draw near?, lest thou be put at a distance ; 


Il 


12 


And keep not (too) far away, lest [thou be forgotten]?. 
‘Venture not® “to be free? with him, 
And mistrust his much conversation. 
*For ‘by his conversation at large he is testing thee, 
"And when he smileth at thee he is probing thee** 
‘A ruthless one maketh peace, 
While plotting against the life of many. 


(cp. Prov. viii. 10, Esther iv. 16): G& pera ravra tt 72 ayn (cp. Prov. xiv. 16) Ge kararenper ve (NW Karvwpee 
ge = & ‘be hid from thee’) u-0™ S~0 anan bs (‘be not arrogant, overbearing, violent, overmuch’) : 
Gr pn amomdarnOns (248 &c. Syro-Hex+ ry dcavora cov, 7.¢. ‘be not deceived in thy mind, act foolishly ’—ax 
interpretation of 3): % ‘be not given into his hands’ = ? 992 amnn by, V-v % YI On. AMIN Sx) “and 
be not like to them that lack intelligence’ (Schechter): Gi kat pn rarewob;s ev evppoovyn cov (248 &c. + kapd:as 
after evpporwvy : but Sah & ev rn appoovyy = the original reading of &): the Hebr. text underlying & ts probe: 

ya qona main bx 


z.e. “and be not crushed by senseless folly’ (so read with Peters: Peters also reads in line i: 253 aman bx: cp. 
Gk ty Stavoia gov) w-8 So ® 3p, 2. ¢. AIP ( particip.): Gk mpockadecaperov ce = NIP: S= BY 3-2 H pwn AN: 


Gk vroxepev ywov, so + ‘from him’ yy H ja 73) (cp. xi. 11) = Ge kar room paddrov: S ‘and at every time’ 
(jat S531) 2% So Q Wy = B: & mpoocarecera ce [ Peters adopts & i both clauses : ‘doth a noble invite thee 
sila dy cs .. will he invite thee ’] ‘a So ® Japnn Sx =S: & (freely) ‘do not press (upon kim),’ eumunre 


b-b So &: # xown, ‘be hated (detested)’ = $: emend to XWIN = TWIN: cp. xlii. 9, 10 W, and Isa. xliv. 21 ‘Wan 
(bud text doubtful) c-¢ ® noan bx = & pn emexe (emexew = MOI, V. 8, xiii. r1, Xv. 4) d-d % wand, ce. vend, 
‘to be free’ (Qal does not otherwise occur): G& vonyoperba, ‘to speak as an equal (with him)’: % ‘to speak’ ( from 
context the word means ‘to speak freely’). Bevan (so Strack), however, suggests the pointing VBN?. e-e These 

two lines are cited by Sa‘adya (cp. Cowley-Neub., p. xxii) as follows : 

JNIN ADIN My 393 3D 

sTapm Db pnvr 

‘For with much talk will he try thee, 
And will laugh at thee and probe thee.’ 

{fH ynvw MIN : Gk ck wodAys Aaduas (read NW _for IW, so Sa‘ad.) 8-§ Reading ]'D) (for HH jYDI 1 (the) of 
imy)) = G& metpager oe (cp. Sa‘ad. {NI8 mp3): so Smend: % = ® (‘for in the multitude of his speech there are 


“trials ’) h-h So = Gk car ws mpooyehov e€erace ce (248 S&c. Syro-Hex ra xpumta cov instead of ae: 


» © i-i : ; 
a . Sei in) DN 


sawp rwhp oan var by dion xby 
Gk aveAenuer o pn cvvtnpev Aoyous Kat ov yn Heronrat Tepe Kakwoews Kat Seo pov (‘unmerciful is he that oe not pores : 
and he will not spare injury and bonds’): % ‘and he that is without pity exacts recompense (= D32Y /or wir) 
and pitieth not the souls of many’. Zhus & omets Com xd and & wp wp. Smend attaches Sim why Zo jirst line 





, ‘ : é : : ‘ : lass 
- tain a warning against incautious intercourse with highly-placed members of the governing c 

( tee eoeeenre and their te araes). In Pirge Aboth ii. 3, a passage occurs which expresses similar sentiments 

Ganbated to Rabban Gamaliel, son of Judah ha-Nasi): ‘Be cautious with (those in) authority, for they let ae 

a man approach ‘them but for their own purposes ; and they appear like friends when it is to their advantage, an 

in the hour of his need.’ ; 

Lee Do ee ae draw near...be forgotten. Avoid both extremes—pressing forward or holding back unduly. 

12. A ruthless (or cruel) one maketh peace, While plotting against the life of many. A deliberate contrast 
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SIRACH 18. 13-19 


13 Take heed jand be wary), 
k And go not about with men of violence*’. 


(h) XIII. 15-20. Like consorteth with like: what common bond can there be between rich and poor ? 
(= 2+3+4+1 distichs). 

15 ™All flesh™ loveth "its kind?, 

° And every man his like®. 
16 PAll flesh consorteth according to its kind?, 

And with his kind man associateth?. 
17 What association? can wolf have with lamb ? 

®Even so is the ungodly that consorteth with the righteous®. 
18 tWhat peacet can the hyena have with the dog? 

“Or what" peace rich with poor ? 
19 YFood’ for the lion are the wild asses of the desert : 

Even so the pasture of the rich are the poor. 


and renders: ‘the tyrant employeth (iibt) cruelty and doth not pity, against the life of many he plotteth ’ (dut this 
ts highly doubiful): Peters reads Wp Werp bon xo bunt in’ DN, ze. ‘the cruel one taunteth, and is without pity 
in his plotting’. A betler result ts oblained of nid zs read (with 8) in line 1, and Grom wy (2 an explanatory gloss 
on “7yD8) zs omitted ; then read: “WP wip DIT WEI by obw ins tae, zie. as rendered in text above ( for 
wie mma cp. Lev. xxvi. 6, 1 Chron. xxii. 9) 5% war mM: G& Kae mposexe oPodpas (248 + axovey = % auditui 
tuo): 3= k-k So H: Gk ort pera ts mravews Tov mepimarers = ban swan py °D, ‘for thou goest with 
thine own fall’ ($ ‘for with the ravishers thou walkest’). So Peters reads 1 248 253 & Amb + verses 
13.c and 14 (‘when thou hearest these things awake in thy sleep. 14 Love the Lord all thy life, and call upon 
Him for thy salvation’): for éext see Hart and Schlatter, p. 108 f. Zhe verses are a late gloss m-m 7g 
swan bs : & av Cov n-n H 9D) = Ck ro opovoy avrg (cp. v. 16, Xxvii. 9) 0-0 So ® > ANIA NY DIN $3): 
Gi kau ras avOpwmos rov mdnavoy avrov. An echo of this line appears in a Talmud citation (T. B. Baba gama 95>). 
Thirdly, in the Hagiographa; as it is written: ‘Every bird dwelleth according to its kind, and (so doth) man 
according to his like’ (7d mod oo jn). ole Talmud has D8 j3 for ® DIN p-P Reading byw’ yd awa bs 
= Qk masa oap€ xara yevos (Syro-Hex 254 + avrns: $0 % ad similem sibi) cuvayerat (307 cuvarrerae = &@ con- 
iungitur):. @ yx wa $> po ($= ® with 1D for 0) a-4 9 San": LH sociabitur: Gk mpooKodrAnOnoerar 
rr} 401M 7D: G re Kowvovnoer 8-3 ® has two forms of this line, viz. : 
(1) pywyd pein 2 
(2) oyna wo by ayy Me 

G& ovres apaprodos mpos evse8n = (1): S ‘and so the rich to the poor man’ = (2): read with Smend 
:Syna pryd yon po (Jo = 19 2 (1) 2s Meo-Hebr.) tt Reading ody wr nn = Gr: ® (corrupt) “8 wen (cp. WN 
= wr, 2 Sam. xiv. 19, Mic. vi. 10, Prov. xviii. 24) u-u @& xa rus =? MD IW (so Peters reads): B® Pwo 
‘whence?’ v-v So H= 3S: G& evvyya (a free rendering: but Peters reads WS = kvvnyia, Gen. xxv. 27) 





is drawn between the real character and the methods of the unscrupulous ruler. While pretending to make (or give) 
peace (i.e. to be full of active goodwill) he is secretly plotting murder. For the text see critical note. Fora similar 
contrast cp. Ps. cxx. 7 (‘1 am for peace; but when I speak they are for war’). @ runs: ‘ Merciless is he that 
keepeth not words (i.e. betrays confidences in free and incautious conversation), nor will he spare (sc. to inflict) 
injury or bonds’. 

13. Take heed... men of violence. For the second clause @ (cp. S) has ‘For thou goest about with thy fall’ 
(so Peters prefers to read): the expression is a figurative one (to have ruin as a companion in thy walk); cp. 
Job xxxi. 5; Prov. xiii. 20 (cp. also ix. 13 of our book). 

14. See critical notes. 


(A) XIII. 15-20. 

vv. 1§-16. A reference is made to this passage in the Talmud (see critical notes for the citation). Our passage 
is a as from the Hagiograpfha in conjunction with passages from the Law and the Prophets (see Edersheim, 
in loc.). 

15. All flesh. (& ‘Every living creature’. ‘Flesh’ has here a general sense, including the forms of animal life 
generally. Cp. Lev. xvii. 14 (‘the life of all flesh .. . the blood thereof’, &c.). 

kind... like. Cp. xxvii. 9. The law of ‘like consorteth with like’ is ‘a universal law in the physical and moral 
world, as well as of society’. ‘Similis simili gaudet ; aequalis aequalem delectat ’ (Edersheim). 

17. What association... wolf...lamb? Cp. Is. xi.6; Matt. x. 16. 

18. rich with poor. Throughout these terms connote ungodly and pious respectively. Cp. Ep. James ii. 6 
(‘ But ye have dishonoured the poor man. Do not the rich oppress you?’ &c.). 

19. the wild asses of the desert (or steppe). Cp. Job xxiv. 5, where the poor (as here) are compared to the wild 
asses in the desert. For the lion as a figurative expression for the rich cp. Ps. xxxiv. 10, xxxv. 17, lvill. 7; Zech. xi. 3. 
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SINAGCH ) 13. 20-26 


20 “An abomination *to pride* is humility ; 


Even so an abomination to the rich are the poor. 


(z) XIII. 21-23. The world’s treatment of rich and poor—a contrast (= 1+2+2 distichs). 


21 A rich man Ywhen he is shaken’ “is supported by a friend’, 


“But the poor man® Pwhen he is shaken? is thrust away °by a friend®. 


22 A rich man ‘speaketh4, and his helpers are many ; 


°And though his words be unseemly, they are pronounced lovely®. 
A poor man ‘speaketh‘, and they jeer at him®; 
hYea, though he speak with wisdom}, ‘there is no place for him’. 


23 When the rich man /speaketh), all *keep silence*, 


And they extol 'his intelligence! to the clouds. 
When the poor man speaketh: ‘ Who is this?’ say they ; 
And if ™he stumble™ "they will assist his overthrow®. 


(7) XIII. 24—XIV. 2. A Collection of Miscellaneous Proverbs (= 1+2+42 distichs). 


24 Wealth is good if it be without sin, 


And evil is poverty *which is due to presumption’. 


25 The heart” of a man changeth his countenance, 


Whether for good or for evil® 
Wu. 20 omitted by & x-x So ] MNI: & umepnpare y-¥ So G cadevopevos = 0) (so read): Bow: S ‘falls’ 


2-2 Gr ornpicerat (= ? JDDI or JOD): so read) vmo prey; H YI TOI: 4% ‘is cast into evil’ (yd) a-a i 54): 
Gi ramewos Se (N* 248 mraxos de: ‘Gk prefers the synonym [ramewos] which more easily admits of a spiritual 
interpretation’ (Hart)) b-b ® yyw: Ge wecwy = S (contrast renderings 21 a) c-¢ & vro piiey = YD 


(cp. vu. 21a), so read: & ‘ from evil into evil’ = ® yn be yap d-d 43D = S: G = wv (2% clauses a and c 
the two terms must correspond—either ‘speaketh’ or ‘falleth’ must be read in both: & expresses in both * falleth’; 
% in both ‘speaketh’; # iz a ‘speaketh’, zw c ‘ falleth’) e-e So ® pEIND Pry yII (pay, part. Hof. of 
sy common in Neo-Hebr. = ‘to be dark, ugly, repulsive, unseemly’ (cp. xl. 2): jaw, part. Hof. of na = lit. 
‘they are made beautiful’: mote the pl. endings in '-). Schechter suggests reading }*D\MD = ‘they (his words) are 
veneered over’, as Base with precious metal, ‘and his hateful words are glozed over ’ (Hart). G& edadnoev amoppyta 
kar edikatwcay avrov = ? PEW PAyIID III (so Peters reads) PE SoS 2 ONey = & 8-§ Reading (with 
Peters): yw ya yn (Ut. ‘and they raise [cries] of’ ya, ya): 3 ‘they say to him’ pry: & (freely) Kav emertpnoav 
auro: NWI YI VI h-h Sov 735): G efOeyEaro cuveow ii nyo 1b PNI: Gk Kae ov« e606) avr@ Tomes 
i) So ® ( part.): & edadrnoev k-Ik So # 1n3D3 (cp. Deut. xxvii. 9) = &: & ‘ hearkened’ 1 ® bay ny: 
& ( freely) cov Noyov avrov: & ‘his favourers’ m-m bona =a i n-n ® NIA On OI = & 

a-a J7f. according to the mouth of presumption’ (j)1? °B by); nA 58 157 248 253 307 « cropart 
aceBous (= % Syro-Hex L); BC 70 254 ev oropacw evocfous b % ‘sins’ © 248 253 Syro-Hex + 
‘And a happy (U/. flourishing) heart maketh a face cheerful with delight’; gloss on the following clause. 





20. an abomination to the rich are the poor. Cp. Prov. xxix. 27 4 (‘he that is upright ... is an abomination 
to the wicked ’). 

(z) XIII. 21-23. 

21. when he is shaken. i.e. come into a dangerous and unfortunate situation ; cp. Ps. xiii. 4 (5): ‘mine adversaries 
rejoice because I am moved’ (‘shaken’), xvi. 8, x. 6 ‘I shall not be moved’ (Hebr. DION ID = LXX ob pi cadevOs, 
as here). Edersheim thinks the meaning need not be restricted to the decay of external fortunes, but may include 
a wider connotation. 

22. A poor man speaketh...no place for him. Cp. Qoh. ix. 16: ‘The poor man’s wisdom is despised, and 
his words are not heard.’ For the expression ‘there is no place for him’ cp. iv. 5; Pirge Adoth iv. 6 (ed. Taylor), 
‘there is not a thing that has not its place’ (a saying of Ben Azzai, second century A.D.) 5 cp. also Rom. xii. 19. Here 
the expression may mean: they refuse to hear him. 

23. all keep silence. From respect; cp. Job xxix. 9. 


extol ... to theclouds. Cp. for the expression Job xx. 6. 
(7) XIII. 24—XIV. 2. 5 : 
24. Wealth... After having pointed out the consideration shown to the rich for the sake of their wealth, Ben-Sira 


‘goes on to say that riches fer se are not bad, but, on the contrary, good when they do not bring sin in their train. 


And evil is poverty... See critical note. Poverty is an evil when it is the result of wickedness; this is 
a poverty to be ashamed of. ; j ; j d 
25. The heart of aman... i.e. the inward state of a man, not his outward circumstances, determines his happiness 
or otherwise, and this is reflected in the expression of his face ; cp. Prov. xv. 11; Eccles. viii. 1; Luke ix. 47. _ 
Whether for good... Inthe Midrash Bereshith Rabba to Gen. xxxi. 2 this verse is quoted verbatim, excepting that 
the DN)... ON of ® is, in accordance with the later Hebrew usage, expressed by 3)... ['3- 
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SIRACH 13, 26—14. 5 


26 The outcome? of a happy heart is a cheerful countenance, 


But solitude and meditation occasion toilsome thoughts. 


14 1 Blessed is the man whose mouth doth not grieve him, 


®And (who) doth not mourn for the sorrow of his heart®. 
2 Blessed is the man whose soul doth not reproach‘ him, 
And whose hope’ hath not ceased. 


(k) XIV. 3-19. On the proper use of wealth (= 2+34+3[,+1]+2+2+2+ 341 distichs). 


3 To him that is small of heart wealth is unfitting>, 
And wherefore! should the evil-eyed have gold * ? 

4 He that withholdeth from himself gathereth for another, 
And a stranger shall satiate himself with his goods. 

5 He that harmeth his own soul, to whom will he do good ? 
For! ™he hath no delight™ in his own goods. 


d Liz. ‘ result ’ e-e Reading 5 by MN xd; the text of ® as 71 stands cannot be right, tt reads: 7IN xy 
2125 pt yby, “And his heart doth not desire judgement against him’: @ ‘And (who) is not pricked at the heart 
(cae ov karevvyn) with sorrow for sin’; excepting for apaprias (= }\Y) G& = B® as amended above ; ap. may be 
an explanatory addition. & reads: yD PI NAN Nd, ‘And judgement is not hid from his eyes’; py suggests 
a corruption of y= &), but ‘heart’ zs regutred to correspond with ‘mouth’ in the first clause. Smend suggests 
the reading yay 7 by mas wy, “And (who) doth not sigh for sorrow of his sin.’ Another possible form might be 
iada 4 byn ND), ‘And (who) doth not cause sorrow to enter into his heart’ (cp. Sanh. 100 b, yaa xt Syn xd 
‘Let not sorrow enter into thine heart,’ guoted by Levy, i. 164) ; Shy xs only used in the Po'el in the O. T., see 


Job xvi. 15 f Reading ynIDN (for non), cp. Prov. xxv. 10: cp. H qui non habuit animi sui tristitiam 
& V 248 253 Syro-Hex + ‘in the Lord’ h Jit. ‘not comely’, as & iS repeat ‘not comely’; & 7s 
more probably correct here, wa re (= 19) k£ = H: & ‘money’: S ‘mammon’ 1Z7t. ‘and’ 


mm Reading MN) (= 8 Ntp) and G&) for AIP’ ‘he shall not meet with’ (z.e. ‘will not retain possession of’) 


26. a happy heart. To be understood in accordance with v. 25. @& ‘a heart that is in prosperity’; cp. xii. 8. 
But solitude... MW) )Y (lit. ‘withdrawing and musing’) occur in the reverse order in 1 Kings xviii. 27, where 
Elijah says of Baal: ‘...for he is a god; either he is musing, or he is gone aside.’ The clause seems a little inappro- 
priate (possibly it expresses the thought of Eccles. xii. 12 : ‘Much study is a weariness to the flesh ’), and Smend suggests 


as an emendation : ‘ Weary eyes (reading D')) DD WN for Spy NAwWND) are a sign of worry’; cp. xii. off., xxv. 23d. At 
any rate the words as they stand must be taken in a general sense, and not in reference to Ben-Sira’s own studies. 0k has: 
‘And the finding out of parables is a weariness of thinking,’ which is not far from #; the meaning of the words which 
is intended is to offer a contrast to what is said in the previous clause. 

XIV.1. whose mouth... Cp. xxv. 86; 1 Kingsi.6; Ps. xvii. 3, xxxix. 2, cxli. 3; Jas. iii. 2, @ ‘that hath not slipped 

with his mouth’ js explanatory. 
And (who) doth not... See critical notes. 

2. whose soul doth not... Cp. 1 John ii. 19-22. 

(&) XIV. 3-19. 

3. small of heart. i.e. one who is grudging; cp. £‘viro cupido et tenaci’. & pkpoddyos, one who cavils about trifles. 

unfitting. Cp.xv.9; H ‘sine ratione’. 
And wherefore... See critical notes. 

_ the evil-eyed. i.e. envious, as Ge; cp. xviii. 8, xxviii. 11¢; Prov. xxiii. 6, xxviii. 22: it is equivalent to ANI) 
(‘jealousy’) in its bad sense. In Pirge Abothv. 29 the ‘evil eye’ is contrasted with the ‘ good eye’ (cp. xiv. 10 below) ; 
in the same tractate (ii. 15) an ‘evil eye’ is reckoned among those things which ‘put a man out of the world ’.. The 
expression here is used with reference to the envy which the miser feels at seeing riches in the possession of others. 
he ae & xpypara is a free rendering ; cp. Job xxvii. 13, where the Sept. has the same word for the Hebr. )05 

silver’). 

4. He that withholdeth ... The reference is to the miser who denies himself many things in order to increase his 
hoard ; he is in reality only laying it up for others. 

astranger... Cp. Eccles. vi. 2; & ‘others’. 
_ _Satiate himself. The Hebr. root yy2 means lit. to be full to bursting ; the verb does not occur in the O. T., but 
in Exod. ix. 9 a derivative is used for ‘ blisters’ or ‘ boils’. ; 

5. He that harmeth... The reference is only to the miser; the ‘harm’ refers to the miser’s denying himself every 
enjoyment. 
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SMRACH -143 613 


%* 6 None is worse than him that is evil to his own soul, 
And the recompense of his evil is "in himself. 
& 7°And even if he doeth good, Phe doeth it in forgetfulness?, 
And at the last “he showeth forth4 his wickedness°. 
8 *Evil is he that envieth® with his eye, 
- Turning away his face and despising ment’, 
%° 9 In the eye of the covetous® (too) small is his portion, 
But he that taketh his neighbour’s portion ‘destroyeth his own portion’. 
10 “ The eye of the envious hasteth* after bread, 
And naught is on his table. 
¥[ A good eye causeth bread to increase, 
And ‘A dry fountain sendeth forth water’ upon (his) table.]¥ 


n 54a 11 *My son, *if thou possessest aught, do well to thyself*, 
Zs » And prosper to the best of thy power?. 
®” 12 ¢Remember that death tarrieth not, 
Nor hath the decree of Sheol been told thee°. 
13 Before thou diest do good to him that loveth (thee), 
And 4as thou hast prospered‘, give to him. 


n-n J7/, ‘with him’ 0-0 > P-P 248 ‘he doeth it not willingly’: %& ignoranter et non volens facit 


4-4 3 ‘he will look upon’ tty > 870 248 + ‘to look’ t Zit. ‘souls’: & ‘his soul’ 


® ‘of him that stumbleth’ zs a corruption: % ‘of a fool’ zs an atiempt to improve upon ® (SvaD 2, xoay 3) 
v-v % ‘loseth his own soul’, so V 248 Syro-Hex: & ‘drieth up his soul’: % donec consumat arefaciens animam 
suam : Smend ts perhaps right in emending ® in accordance with these, reading YOR) war instead of phn IND 
w-w J7/,‘The eye of (him that hath) an evil eye’ (jy yr py): G oPOadrpos wovnpos = AY py, which perhaps 
represents the original x G& ‘ (is) envious’ (= ® znexactly) TYG >: buts = B ~& inserts the title 
‘Concerning well-doing, for death tarrieth not’ a-a The Babylonian Talmud has preserved the right reading 
bere: 3% % ‘ Serve thy soul, and if thou hast [i.e. possessest aught], do well to thyself’. >-P Zzz. ‘And according 
to the God [7.e. power] of thy hand, make thyself fat’: she rendering of Gk, xa mpoapopas Kupip a€tos mpooaye, betrays 
zenorance of the Hebrew twdiom here e-¢ In the Babylonian Talmud, Erubin 54a, this verse ws guoted thus : 
‘For in Sheol there is no delight, and death hath no tarrying ; and if thou say, I will give rest to my sons, the 
decree of (//7. in) Sheol who will declare (it) unto thee?’ d-d Zt. ‘according to the finding of thy hand’, 





6. None is worse... Cp. Prov. xi. 17. 
that is evilto... & ‘that is grudging to himself’; cp. Deut. xxviii. 54, 56 Sept. (Smend). 
isin himself. (x ‘is this’, i.e. being evil to his own soul, which does not fully bring out the force of ®. 

7. The omission of this and the next verse in # is perhaps only accidental; % has v. 7, though probably it is freely 
rendered (‘And if by chance he doeth good, it is by mistake, and at the last he will see his wickedness’). The omission 
in #® can be accounted for by the similar beginning of vv. 6 (Y") and 8 (NY); the beginning of v. 5 (Y) and the end 
of v. 6 (NYT) may also have tended to confuse things. 

in forgetfulness. i.e. not of set purpose. 
And at the last... In spite of the apparent good done in forgetfulness, his true nature is sure to be revealed 
ultimately and seen of all the world. 

8. that envieth with his eye. Cp. v. 6, where & uses the same word (4 Bacxaiver). 

despising men. imecpopdv puyds. Smend would read tmepopay ux} éavrod, as the verse is evidently intended to 
describe the harm done to the envious man himself; cp. the second clause in vv. 6, 7, 9, 10. 
9. In the eye of... & ‘A covetous man’s eye is not satisfied with his portion’. ' ; 
destroyeth his own portion. See critical note. With & cp. Num. xi. 6, ‘... but now our soul is dried up,’ i.e. 
there is no more enjoyment of good things ; and Ps. xxii. 15 (16 in Hebr.). 

10. The eye of the envious. See critical note. 

hasteth. The Hebr. root SY (cp. xxxi. [xxxiv.] 16) means to pounce greedily upon something, cp. 1 Sam. xiv. 32 
(Q°ri), xv. 19, xxv. 14 (probably corrupt) ; these are the only occurrences of the verb in the O. T.; the coll. noun oy 
‘birds of prey’ occurs more often, Jer. xii. 9, &c. The picture is that of a bird of prey darting upon its spoil. 

And naught ison... @& kai eAdumis emi rips tpamégns airov. Although the miser is ever grasping, he has naught 
to show for it. 7 

A good eye. For the expression cp. xxxv. 8 (= xxxi. 10); Prov. xxii. 9; Pirge Aboth v. 29. : 

A dry fountain... This seems to be a quotation. The bracketed clauses are secondary according to Smend. 

11. See critical notes. 

do well to thyself. Cp. Ps. xlix. 18. 

12. the decree. PN, i.e. that which has been determined, cp. xlin2e 

13. as thou hast prospered... Cp. Lev. v.11. ; 
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SIRACH 14)‘aqe2 


%* 14 °Refrain not from the joy of the present®, 
Ck f And let not the portion of a good desire pass thee by‘. 
a“ 15 Wilt thou not leave thy wealth to another, 


And thy labour to them that cast the lot ? 
16 Give and take; yea, indulge thy soul, 


Erubin 54a ®For in Sheol there is no delight®. 
17 All flesh withereth® like a garment, 
2° And the eternal decree is: ‘ Thou shalt surely die!’ 


18 As the leaf that groweth on a luxuriant tree, 
One fadeth, and another sprouteth ; 
1So (are) the generations of flesh and blood, 
One dieth, and another flourisheth/: ; 
19 All his works will surely decay, 
And the labour of his hands followeth after him. 


(a) XIV. 20-27. The Blessedness of him who seeks Wisdom (= 4+ 4 distichs). 


20 Blessed (is) the man that meditateth* on! Wisdom", 
And that giveth heed™ to understanding, 

21 That directeth™ his heart upon her ways, 
And giveth heed unto her paths°; 


reading nywnD for NWN ee Lit, ‘Withdraw not (thyself) from the good things of a day’ Hf, which 
zs corrupt, reads: ‘And upon the portion of a brother trespass not’: m& (‘brother’) zs @ corruption of TX 
(‘desire’); 310 (‘good’) should, according to Gk, be added ; for “ay in the sense as used in & cp. Jer. xi. 24; 
Isa. xxix. 5. % >: 4S + ‘And an evil desire, desire not’, a gloss, which, however, shows that has preserved 
the correct rendering 8-8 ® ‘ For in Sheol there is no seeking of delight (= @&); but all (that is) fitting to do, 
do in the sight of God’; che addition ts due to the desire to tone down the flippant sentiment of the verse. % > the 
second clause, but has the addition h Lit. ‘wears out? = -i In the Talmud, Erubin 54 a, these clauses are quoted 
thus: ‘the sons of men are like the herbs of the field, some flourish (Zt. ‘ sparkle’), others fade’ JE 
‘ripeneth’. Af the end of the v. 253 Syro-Hex +‘ (It is) by the decree of the Lord’ Kk NC® YO 248 253 
pedernoee (= ®), so S Syro-Hex: Gk (redevrnoer) 7's corrupt Dia. in: 11% + Et in sensu suo cogitabit 
circumspectionem dei m Jz, ‘that hath respect’ n Li. “setteth’ ° Reading MMI3NI (= 8) 


14. See critical notes. 
15. Wilt thou not leave... Cp. Ps. xlix. 6-11, 17. Therefore why not enjoy it while you have it? 
to them that cast the lot. ‘In Palestine brothers divided their patrimony by lot as late as, and probably much 
Jater than, the second century’ (Baba Bathra 106 6 (T. B.); see JEL, vili. 188 a). 
16. indulge thy soul. Cp. Prov. xxix. 21. 
17. withereth like... Cp. Job xiii. 21; Ps. cii. 26 (Sept.); Is. 1. 9, li. 6. 
Thou shalt surely die. & ‘Thou shalt die the death’; cp. Gen. ii. 17 (Sept.), iii. 19. The Hebr. root Y) occurs 
mainly in the poetical books of the O. T. 
18. As the leaf... The two first clauses of this verse are quoted in Erubin 54 a (see crit. notes above) ; cp. Is. 
Ver Oc seem het els a4. 
a luxuriant tree. & ‘a thick tree’, cp. Deut. xii. 2, &c. 
One fadeth... & ‘Some it sheddeth, and some it maketh to grow’. 
So (are) the... This and the next clause were inadvertently omitted in the text of ®; they are added in the 
margin. 
flesh and blood. O71) W3 (=odpé kai aiya, also in the order afua kat odp&; cp. xvii. 31; Matt. xvi. 17; 1 Cor. 
xv. 50; Gal. i. 16) does not occur in the O.T., but is frequent in Rabbinical writings; ‘the writers use this form of speech 
infinite times, and by it oppose mex to God’ (Lightfoot, Horae Hebr. et Talm. [Gandell’s ed.], ii. 234). 
flourisheth. Lit. ‘ripens’, used of the ‘ripening grape’ in Is. xviii. 6; cp.1 Kingsxi.20. @& ‘is born’. In #® there 
is added N'IN® f> (‘so is [their] latter end’); see Cowley in /QA, xii. 110. 
19. Allhis works... & ‘ Every work rotteth and fadeth away’. &, in order to tone down this rather pessimistic 
note, substitutes : ‘All his works shall be proved before Him’ (i.e. God). 
_ will surely decay. Cp. Is. xl. 20, where this word (3?) is used of a tree rotting, and Prov. x. 7, where it is used 
in reference to ‘ the name of the wicked’, 
And the labour... Just as man perishes and is forgotten, so it is with his works (cp. bateye ll. 19) 5 
contrast with this thought Rev. xiv. 13. @& ‘And the worker thereof shall depart with o OPE TAs TORR Bia re 
XIV. 20—XVI. 23. The general theme of this division is Divine retribution. It contains six subsections. 
(a) XIV. 20-27. 
20. that meditateth. See critical note. Cp. vi. 37, 1.28; Ps. cxix. 15, 23, 148. 
that giveth heed... Cp. Ps. cxix. 117; G& ‘And that shall discourse by his understanding’; some cursives add 
‘holy things’. : 
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: SIRACH 14. 22—15. 3 
22 Going forth after her like a spy, 
He looketh stealthily upon” her enterings-in% 
23 [Blessed is he] that peereth into her window, 
And hearkeneth at her doors; 
24 Who encampeth round about her house, 
And fixeth his pegs into her wall ; 
25 *Who pitcheth® his tent tclose beside her '’, 
And dwelleth in a goodly dwelling ; 
26 And buildeth” his nestY in her foliage, 
And lodgeth among her branches; 
27 Seeking refuge from the heat in her shade, 
He dwelleth within her habitations. 


(0) XV. 1-10. How Wisdom is to be attained (= 2+2+2+2+42 distichs). 


15 For* he that feareth the Lord doeth this, 
And he that taketh hold of the Law findeth her. 
2 And she will meet him as a mother, 
And as a youthful wife will she receive him; . 
3 And she will feed him with the bread of understanding, 
And will give him the waters of knowledge” to drink. 


P Reading by Sor S3, which the sense demands 1Cp. B eacodas: G otherwise odos tS > 8 Li. 
“stretcheth out’ t-t Zt. ‘upon her hand’ u Liz. ‘setteth’ V & ‘children’, mdsreading \3p (‘ his nest’) 
as 193 ‘his children’ 

MGS > » Reading 32\2n instead of AKIN 





21. That directeth:.. Cp. xxi. 174, xvi. 20; Is. xlvii. 7. @& ‘He that considereth her ways in his heart’. 
And giveth heed unto... & ‘And he shall take knowledge of her hidden things’; cp. iv. 18, vi. 22, Xxxix. 3, 7. 
Pirge Aboth vi. 1: ‘... and they reveal to him the secrets of the Torah.’ 
22. Going forth... He looketh stealthily. & renders both verbs in the imperative. 
like a spy. Cf.2Sam.x. 3. & ‘as one that tracketh’ (as iyveuris), using the metaphor of a hunter. 
He looketh stealthily. Cp. Prov. viii. 34. @ ‘lieth in wait’, continuing the metaphor of a hunter. 
23. into her window. Cp. xxi. 23; Song of Songs Ii. 9. 
at her doors. Cp. li. 19; Prov. viii. 34. 
24. encampeth. Cp. iv. 13, 15. & ‘lodgeth’. 
his pegs. The same Hebr. word as in Judges v. 26. 
25. And dweileth... Cp. Prov. 1. 33. 
26. his nest. See critical note. 
in her foliage. Cp. Ps. civ. 12. @& ‘under her shelter’. 
lodgeth among. @& ‘shall rest under’. : 
27. Seeking refuge... & ‘By her he shall be covered from heat (cp. Eccles. vii. 12), and shall lodge in her glory’ 
(cp. Is. iv. 5 f.). 
(6) XV. I-10. 5 
XV.1. For. Wrongly omitted by &, since this and the following verses are connected with what has preceded; the 
way in which men should seek Wisdom is now followed by a description of the reception accorded to those who 


find her. 
doeth this. Referring to what has preceded. oP 
he that taketh hold of... 77)N WDIN; cp. Jer. ii. 8, where four offices are enumerated, among which this is one, 


viz. priests, lawyers, rulers, prophets ; the second of these (‘handlers of the Law’) came to be technically known as the 
Scribes (=‘Sopherim’, cp. xxxviii. 24-xxxix. 11); in the N. T. ypappareis, and, more rarely, vouexot (Matt. xxil. 355 
Luke vii. 30, x. 25, xi. 45 ff., xiv. 3) or vopodiddoxado (Luke v. 17; Acts v. 343 1 Tim. i. 7); they were those who 
occupied themselves with the study and teaching of the sacred Scriptures, and, above all, with the Law. ae, 
the Law. The most important point about Ben-Sira’s teaching regarding the Law is that he identifies it with 
Wisdom; but the way in which this identification is taken for granted shows that Ben-Sira is not expressing a new truth, 
but one which in his time had already become generally accepted; cp. the following passages: 1. 26, xix. 20, xxi. II, 
XXIV. 23, xxxiv. (Ck xxxi.) 8. 
findeth her. i.e. Wisdom; 7275) is more strictly ‘shall attain her’ or ‘overtake’, as in Judges xx. 43. 
2, ...asSamother. The same comparison is used in reference to Jahveh in Is. xlix. 14, 15. _ 
a youthful wife. See the same expression in Prov. v. 18, ‘a young wife’; Gk yur mapOeveias, cp. Prov. vil. 4, 55 
Jer. iii. 4; Joel i. 8 (see Sept. in each case); cp. also Wisd. vii. 8. 
will she receive him. With ® cp. 1 Chron. xii. 18. 
3, bread of understanding. Cp. Prov. ix. 5. , 
~ waters of knowledge. te Sup codias. ie the later Jewish literature the ‘water’ and ° bread” of the Torah are 
often referred to; e.g. in Shabbath 120 (T. B.) the words of Is. 11. 1, ‘the whole stay of bread,’ are explained as 
referring to the Torah; in the Midrash Bereshith Rabba, § \xx (to Gen. xxvill, 20), it is said that the proselyte may find 
in Israel ‘the bread of the Torah’. In the Midrash Shir Radéa i. 4 it is said: ‘As water refreshes the body, so does 
the Torah refresh the soul.’ 
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SIRACH 15. 4-13 


4 And he that stayeth upon her will not fall, 

Nor shall he that trusteth in her be ashamed ; 
5 And she will exalt him above his neighbour, 

And will open his mouth in the midst of the assembly. 
6 Joy and gladness shall he find, 

And she will make him inherit an everlasting name. 
7 °Ungodly men* shall not obtain her, 

And the arrogant shall not look upon her. 
8 Far from the mockers is she, 

And liars do not think of her. 
9 Praise‘ is not seemly in the mouth of the wicked, 

For it hath not been apportioned *to him® by God. 
10 In the mouth of the wise praise is uttered, 

And ‘he who is mighty’ with her shall teach her. 


(c) XV. 11-20. On Free-will (= 2+14+24+2+4+2+41 distichs). 


tr Say not: ‘ From God is my transgression,’ 
For that which He hateth made He not. 
12 Say not: ‘(It is) He that made me to stumble,’ 
For there is no need of Sevil men®. 
13 Evil and abomination doth the Lord hate, 
And £8 He doth not let it come nigh to them® that fear Him. 


c-e Lif, ‘men of falsehood’ d 3 ‘wisdom’ ee & > exe. Fo 106 248 tf Lit 
8-8 Lit. “men of violence’, cp. % ‘homines impii’ se-ss Jf. ‘he doth not cause it to encounter them 





4. he that stayeth upon her. On the other hand, in Ps. xviii. 18 Jahveh is man’s stay. 


5. she willexalt him. Cp. Pzrge Aboth vi. 1, where it is said: ‘And it [the Torah] magnifies him and exalts him 


over all things’; cp. also Sirach iv. 11. 
will open his mouth. In order that he may teach. 


in the midst of the assembly. Cp. xxi. 17; Prov. xxiv. 7. The reference is probably to those gathered together 
for instruction in the temple, for, as Friedlander has shown (Synagoge und Kirche in thren Anfangen), 


did not exist in Palestine until the latter half of the second century B.C. 


6. & ‘Joy and a crown of gladness and an everlasting name shall he inherit’ ; for ‘crown’ cp. i. 9, vi. 31. 


an everlasting name. Cp. Is. lvi. 3, where, however, this is given by God. 


7. Ungodly men. G ‘Foolish men’. % Nw ‘ND, cp. Job xi. 11; Ps. xxvi. 4 ; L homines stulti. 


the arrogant. Q& ‘liars’. % j)7? ‘WIN, cp. Jer. xliii. 2. 


8. the mockers. & ‘pride’; cp. Eth ‘the proud’. The ‘mockers’ are the cynical free-thinkers to whom wisdom, 


as contained in the Law, is foolishness ; cp. xiv. 6. 
do not think of her. Cp. xxiv. 20. 


9. This and the next verse belong to what has preceded, but form, at the same time, an introduction to what follows. 


seemly. NN), cp. Ps. xxxiii. 1, cxlvii. 1 (Smend). 
apportioned. G& ‘sent’. Cp.  Quoniam a deo profecta est sapientia. 
10. In the mouth of... @& ‘For praise shall be spoken in wisdom’. Cp.ii..29; Prov. xio: 


And he who is mighty...  & Kai 6 kipios edodmcer adrédn, but, as the rendering of % shows (‘Et dominator dabit 
eam illi’), this is a corruption of kai 6 kupevav Séoet adto, which is much nearer to # ; atro must originally have been 


avtny. Cp. Matt. vii. 29. 


(c) XV. 11-20. Cp. with this passage James i. 13f. 
11. From God is my transgression. ‘Through the Lord I fell away’. 


that which He hateth made He not. & ‘For thou shalt not do the things that He hateth ’, a misunderstanding 
of the point in. The reference is probably to the Yeser ha-ra‘ (the ‘ Evil Tendency’) which, according to the text, 
was evidently believed by some to have been created by God, a belief which is reflected in later Rabbinical writings, 
i.e. for man, in order 
to counteract this) the Law as a means of healing’; and in Bereshith Rabba, § xxvii (to Gen. vi. 6), Rabbi Ibo explains 
the text to mean: ‘It repenteth Me for having created in him (i.e. in man) the evil tendency ; if I had not created it 
in him, he would not have rebelled against Me.’ In earlier days, too, it was believed that God was the cause of sin ; 


e.g. Qiddushin 306 (T.B.): I (God) created an evil tendency ( Yeser ha-ra‘) ; 1 created for him ( 


see 2 Sam. xxiv. 1; Jer. vi. 21; Ezek. iii. 20. 
12. Say not. “WDONN IB, i.e. ‘By no means say .. .’; cp. Is. xxxvi. 18 (Smend). 
stumble. G& ‘err’. 7 
evilmen. G ‘a sinful man’. With the whole verse cp. Job xxii. 2 ff. 
13. Evil and abomination. ‘every abomination’. 


He doth not let it come nigh. & otk Zorw dyarnrdév should be emended to... aravtnrov (Knabenbauer). 


14. God. & ‘ He himself’. 


_ created man... Since man was created by God he cannot have been bad from the beginning ; 
implied seems to be that man became bad because he followed his evil inclination ; contrast, however, xxxiii. (G& xxxvi.) 
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. ‘he who ruleth’ 


the synagogue 


the teaching here 
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SIRACH 15. 14—16. 3 


14 God created man from the beginning, 


» And placed: him in the hand of his Veser. 


15 If thou (so) desirest, thou canst keep the commandment, 


JAnd (it is) wisdom* to do His good pleasure’. 


16 Poured out before thee (are) fire and water, 


Stretch forth thine hand unto that which thou desirest. 


17 Life and death! (are) before man, 


That which he desireth shall be given to him. 


18 Sufficient is the wisdom of the Lord, 


(He is) mighty in power, and seeth all things. 


19 And the eyes of God behold his works, 


And He knoweth every deed of man. 


20 He commanded no man to sin, 


Nor gave strength to men of lies™. 


(dq) XVI. 1-5. The Curse of sinful Children (= 2+2+1+41 distichs). 


16 1 Desire not the sight” of unprofitable sons, 


And delight not in corrupt children ; 


2 Yea, and if they “are fruitful®, exult not because of them 


If they have no fear of the Lord. 


3 Trust not thou in their life, 


4Nor rely on their *end®?; 


h ® znseris the following gloss: ‘And delivered him into the hand of him that spoileth him’; added for doctrinal 
purposes i Lit, ‘ gave’ j-3 $ >: #S + ‘and if thou trust in him, of a truth (//, even) thou shalt live’ 
k Zit. ‘understanding’ 1%, + ‘good and evil’ m % +¢he gloss: ‘And He hath no mercy on him that 
committeth falsehood (/7. doeth vanity), nor on him that revealeth secrets.’ % +‘And He said not to the sons of 
flesh that they should sin, and He hath no mercy on them that commit falsehood.’ 

aH has the title ‘Concerning ungodly children’ b Lit. ‘beauty’: G& S ‘ multitude’ ce G&S 
‘multiply ’ d-d % ‘ And trust not that there will be a good end for them’ e-6 OC < place’; NA V 55 155 
248 253 254 Syro-Hex Sah ‘multitude’; # + “he gloss: ‘For there will not be for them a good end’; x“ 
+ orevakts yap wevOer awpw Ka eens avtwy ovyteetay yvooerat 





14, 15. Yeseris here used in a neutral sense (almost equivalent to Free-will) in which lay the power of doing right or 
wrong ; the origin of evil is, therefore, in this passage, traced to man; cp. xxv. 24; Wisd. xii. 11; 4 Esdras iv. 29-31. 
A later scribe, realizing the difficulty which could be urged, that as the Creator of all things God must have created the 
Yeser with its tendency to evil as well as to good, added the gloss that God delivered man from his spoiler (i.e. Satan ; 
see critical note); cp. iv. 19. This later scribe, in his turn, however, did not realize that the difficulty still remained. 
Yeser. Cp. xxvii. 6, xxxviil. 3: Gr dtaBovdror. 
15. If thou (so) desirest. In this and the two next verses the normal Jewish doctrine of Free-will is well 
illustrated ; it is characteristic of this that divine grace occupies a relatively subordinate position. 
the commandment. $0, i.e. any precept of the Law; the keeping (NW) of such is reckoned as of merit. Cp. 
x. 19, xxxii. (G& xxxv.) 23, xxxvi. 12, xlv. 5; Prov. xix. 6; Eccles. viii. 5. 
And (it is) wisdom ... & ‘And faithfulness (it is) to do (His) good pleasure, cp Froy. xii. 22; for 7213n 
(‘ understanding’) it is perhaps better to read M2VON (‘faithfulness ’), following & (and sce the addition of #, with 
which cp. Hab. ii. 4; see critical note); cp. % ‘Et in perpetuum fidem placitam facere’. 
16. Poured out before thee. & ‘ He hath set before thee ’. i 
fire and water. Corresponding to ‘life and death’ in v. 17 ; opposing elements ; cp. Light and darkness = 
Good and evil. For the synonym ‘ Fire’ for ‘Good’, applied to God, cp. Deut. iv. 24. ; 
17. Life and death. With the addition of H (see critical note) cp. Deut. xxx. 15,19 ; see also Jer. xxi. 8. 
18. Sufficient is... i.e. God knows what each man chooses, cp. xlii. 17, @& ‘Great is...’ 
(He is) mighty in power. i.e. It lies within His power to punish those who choose the evil, and to reward those 
who choose the good. 
and seeth all things. Cp. Ps. xxxili. 13-15. : 6 
19. And the eyes of God... & ‘And His eyes are upon them that fear Him’, cp. Ps, xxi, 18, xxxiv. 16. 
And He knoweth every deed... Cp. Pivge Aboth iv. 31: ‘ He is the framer, and He the creator, and He the 
discoverer ...’; cp. Ps. xxxill. 15. 
20. tosin. & ‘to be ungodly’ (doeBeiv). j etree age 
nor gave strength... (& ‘And He gave no man licence to sin ’. For the addition in ¥ see critical note. 


(d) XVI. 1-5. 

XVI. 1. Desire not... Cp. xlii. 12. 
sight. & ‘multitude’, anticipating v. 2. : 
unprofitable sons. Lit. ‘vain youths’. Cp. Philemon Ir. ‘ 

2. If they have... & ‘Except the fear of the Lord be with them’. 

3. Trust not thou ... For the reason that it may suddenly come to an end cp. Job xxiv. 24. : 
on their end. For the Hebr. word 2py in the unusual sense of ‘end’ cp. Ps. cxix. 33, 112. Possibly the wotd is 

to be understood in the sense of ‘ gain’, as in Ps. xix. 11 (12 in Hebr.) ; Prov. xxii. 4. 
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SIRACH 16. 3-12 


i’ For better is one! than a thousand, ; 
And to die childless than ®(to have)" a presumptuous posterity. 
4 From one that” feareth the Lord a city is peopled, 
But through a race of treacherous men it is desolated’. 
5 Many things like these mine eye hath seen, 
And mightier things than these mine ear hath heard. 


(e) XVI. 6-14. Goa’s righteous wrath against the Wicked (= 1+24+2+1+2+2[+42] distichs). 


6 In the assembly of the wicked a fire is kindled, 
And in an apostate nation doth wrath burn. 
» He forgave not the princes* of old, 
‘Who revolted ™! in their might. 
8 He spared not “the place where Lot sojourned”, 
Who were arrogant in their pride ; 
9 Nor did He spare the nation accursed®, 
Dispossessed because of their sin?. 
to Thus (did it happen) to the six hundred thousand footmen, 
Who were destroyed in the arrogancy of their heart‘. 
11 Yea, and if there be one who is stiff-necked, 
A marvel it would be were he not punished. 
For mercy and wrath are with Him, 
He forgiveth and pardoneth, but tupon the wicked He causeth His wrath to rest’. 
r2 As great as His mercy (is), so is His chastisement®: 
(Each) man doth He judge according to his works. 


f 248 + ‘righteous*; Ne-* + ‘doing the will of the Lord’ (= #8): &£ + timens deum SNA 4 
‘transgressors’: 70 + ‘sinners’: © + filii impii h-h % + ‘one that hath many unprofitable children 
and than’ hb # + ‘is childless (but)’ i 248 + ‘quickly’ k & © ‘giants’ 1-] 3 ‘who filled 
the world’ m 7 + ‘of yore’ nu-n % ‘the inhabitants of the city of Lot’? © %N¢®# 4 ‘the nation 
of Canaan’ pNca + Al) these things did He do to the hard-hearted nations, nor was He appeased 
by the multitude of His holy ones’ 455 70 248 + ‘Chastising, showing mercy, smiting, healing, 
the Lord guarded them in mercy and in discipline’ rr % ‘punisheth sins’ 8G + ‘great’ 





4. that feareth the Lord. G& ‘that hath understanding’; % ‘that feareth God’. To have understanding and to 
fear the Lord are synonymous terms in the Wisdom-Literature, cp. i. 14; Prov. i. 7, ix. 10; Ps. cxi. 10. 
But through... Cp. Gen. xix. 24, 25. & ‘ But a race of wicked men shall be made desolate ’, misunderstanding 
the point of #. 
5. mightier things than... These are enumerated in the verses that follow. 
(e) XVI. 6-14. 
6. a fire is kindled. Cp. Num. xvi. 35 for the thought, but probably the reference is not specifically to this as 
in the enumeration of events in the succeeding verses the chronological order is followed. 
an apostate nation. The same phrase in Is. x. 6. 
7. He forgave not. & ‘ He was not pacified towards’. 
the princes of old. % ‘the ancient kings’; @& follows the Sept. of Gen. vi. 4, ‘the giants’ of old time; cp. 
Num. xxi. 21-31; Wisd. xiv. 6; Judith xvi. 7; Bar. iii. 26 ff.; 3 Macc. ii. 4; Enoch vil. 2, ix. 9; Jubilees v. i. 


Who revolted... # Qui destructi sunt confidentes suae virtuti. 
8. He spared not... Cp. Gen. xix. 14. 
the place . . . sojourned. 19 "11 as in Job xviii. 19, YD}; not as & S. 
Who were arrogant... Cp. Ezek. xvi. 49; 3 Macc. ii. 5 (Smend). ‘Whom He abhorred for their pride’. 


9g. spare. G& SHU ‘pity’. , 
the nation accursed. i.e, Canaan, as N¢ explains correctly in an addition. € ‘the people of perdition’. 


10. to the six hundred thousand ... Cp. xlvi. 8, and see Num. ix. 21; it is improbable, as the context shows, 
that the reference is to Exod. xii. 37, as Ryssel thinks. 
destroyed. Lit. ‘taken away’; G& ‘ gathered together ’. 


in the arrogancy of ... For the Hebrew cp. Deut. i. 43; % ‘because of their murmuring’ (cp. Num. xiv. 
12). @& ‘in the hardness. ..’, cp. v. 11. 


11. stiff-necked. Cp. Exod. xxxii. 9, xxxiii. 3, 5, and for @& Neh. vii. 51. 
A marvel. 2M; the noun (Aramaic) occurs, outside our book, only in Dan. iii. 32, 33, vi. 28. 
For mercy and wrath... The same clause as v. 6¢ (Q&). 


He forgiveth ... for the whole clause, ‘He is mighty to forgive (Surdorns éfiNacpav, cp. Ps. Ixxxvi. 5 
cxxx. 4), and poureth out wrath.’ : 


but upon the wicked... The same clause as v. 6d (®) &). 
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SIRACH 16. 13-19 


13 The sinner shall not escape with his spoil, 
And He will not suffer the desire* of the righteous to fail for ever. 
14 Every one that doeth righteousness shall receive his reward, 
And every man shall find® (his reward) before Him, according to his works. 
15 [’The Lord hardened the heart of Pharaoh who knew Him not, 
Whose works were manifest under the heavens; 
16 His mercies are seen by all His creation, 
And His light and His darkness” hath He apportioned unto the children of men.]” 


(f) XVI. 17-23. Man's insignificance in the sight of God (= 2+3+3+1 distichs). 


17 Say not: ‘I am hidden from God, 
And in the height who will remember me? 
I shall not be noticed* among so illustrious a people, 
And what is my soul among the mass of the spirits Yof all the children of men’ 2 
18 Behold the heavens and the heavens of the heavens, 
And the deep, and the earth?’ ; 
19 *When He treadeth upon them they stand firm, 
And when He visiteth them they tremble’. 
’Yea, the bottoms of the mountains, and the foundations of the world, 
When He? looketh upon them they tremble greatly. 


t & S ‘patience’ u Reading (afer & 8) N8D for 8S YY & > (exe. 106 248): SAr = W: the two cursives 


vary only slightly from ® w Reading (after the cursives 106 248 and %)\own instead of nw (‘ His blessing ’) 
x B C ‘remembered ’ yk > Z 709 248106 & + ‘and all that in them is’ a-a B ‘when He 


visiteth them they are shaken’ b 248 inserts: ‘The whole world was made, and existeth, by His will’ 
© 79 248 ‘the Lord’ 





12. according to his works. Cp. xv. 19, and Pirge Aboth iii. 24: ‘ The world is judged by grace ; and everything 


is according to work.’ 

13. the desire. Cp. Prov. x. 24, xi. 23; Ps. cxii. 10; Smend, on the basis of xliv. 10 (Hebr.), emends to ‘hope 
(mypn for NNN). 

for ever. Omitted in &. 

14. Every one that .. . to his works. % “He will make room for every work of mercy; each man shall find 


according to his works’. Concerning the efficacy of works, see iii. 14, 31, xi. 27, XVii. 22, Xxix. 9, Xxxi. 9, 10, &c. ; 
the Hebr. phrase API¥ NWY is the technical one for fulfilling the commandments of the Law (Mitzvoth) ; Ben-Sira 


frequently lays stress on the need of this, though occasionally he finds it necessary to utter a note of warning, e.g. 


in v. 5, 6, where he combats the belief that any number of sins can be committed provided that a sufficient number 
of good works are done to atone for them (cp. xxxiv. 26 [xxxi. 31]). The danger of works assuming a mechanical 
character became a more urgent one as time went on, see €.g. Matt. vii. 15, 27; it is seen clearly also in the later 
Rabbinical literature (for many examples see Weber, Jiidische Theologie, pp. 279 ff.), though passages in which the 


efficacy of works is balanced by teaching on the need of grace are not wanting. 
before Him. i.e. in His (God’s) sight. 
15,16. These verses are probably not original, but they must have got into the text at an early period, as they are found 
in the Syriac and Arabic versions, as well as in two Greek cursives. They belong to the secondary recension of #. 
15. The Lord hardened... Cp. Exod. ix. 12 ff. 


under the heavens. Cp. Exod. v. 2, xvii. 14; Deut. xxv. 19, xxix. 19 ; Job xli. 3. 
16. the children of men. G& 79 ddapdvr1, a corruption for rp dip (os). 


(f) XVI. 17-23. 

17. 1am hidden from God. Cp. Ps. Cxxxix. 7-12. 
noticed. Lit. ‘known’, i.e. recognized. ; 
among the mass... & ‘ina boundless creation’; Sa‘adya, who quotes this verse (Smend), omits ‘ of all the 

children of men’, which overloads the clause, and is evidently not original. ; : 

18, 19. The whole-hearted acknowledgement of the divine glory and power contained in these verses cannot be 

intended to be spoken by the sceptic, in whose mouth they would sound strange; It 1s clear, on the other hand, that 
vv. 20-22 belong to the same speaker as v. 17. It would seem that vv. 18, 19 have got out of place ; they would 
come more appropriately after v. 23, where, after having rebuked the sceptic’s way of thinking, Ben-Sira utters his own 
confession of faith. . is 

1S. the heavens of the heavens. Cp. Deut.x.14; 1 Kings viii. 27; 3 Mace. 1. 15. : ; 
the deep, and the earth. These, with the heavens, went to make up the universe, according to the ancient Hebrew 

conception. The ‘deep’ = 7 ehom (cp. Gen. vi. 11), i.e. the subterranean abyss of waters. 

19. treadeth. Lit. “cometh down’, cp. Ps. xvili. 8, civ. 32. 
And when He visiteth... IP often has the sense of ‘ punish’; cp. Is. x. 12; Jer. ix. 24 (Hebr.); with the 

whole verse cp. Zest. 12 Patriarchs, Levi iii. 9: ‘When, therefore, the Lord looketh upon all creation, the heavens 

and the earth and the abysses are shaken.’ 
the bottoms of the mountains. Cp. Jonah ii. 6 (Hebr. 7) ; & ‘the mountains’. 
When He looketh... Cp. Ps. civ. 32; Nahum i. 5. 
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SIRACH Y6.720-297 : 


20 ‘In truth, unto me He will not have respect ; 
And as for my ways, who will mark them ?° 
21 If I sin, no eye beholdeth it, 
Or if I deal untruly in all secrecy, who will know it ? 
22 “My righteous dealing, who declareth it ? 
And what hope (is there) ? for the decree is distant *4°¢,’ 
23 They that lack understanding think these things, 
And the man of folly thinketh this. 


(a) XVI. 24-30. Wéisdom as seen in Creation (= 2+2+242 distichs). 


24 Hearken ye unto me, and receive my wisdom, 
And set your heart upon my words. 
25 I will pour out my spirit’ by weight, 
And 8by measure’ will I declare my knowledge. 
26 When God created His works from the beginning, 
‘After making them® He assigned them (their) portionsi. 
27 He set in order His* works for ever, 
‘And their authority unto their generations}. 
They hunger not, neither ™are they weak, 
And they cease not from their works”. 


eee + “And according as a man asketh, his eye shall see (his reward’): cp. v. 14b d-d% > * Reading 
pn for pry~ (Smend) ®70 106 248% +‘ And the trying of all things is not until the end’ f 3 ‘words’ 
8-8 3 ‘in wisdom’ h-h % «Concerning their life’: hes is all that is left of ®& in the clause; tt 1s wanting from 
here to xviii. 23 1% ‘laws’ Ex 253 ‘their’ (= SB) 1-1 70 106 248: ‘In His hand are their 
beginnings from generation to generation’ mm So 8: G& ‘do they labour’: 70 106 248 +‘in His works’: 
% ‘do they labour,’ + ‘nor are they weary’ n$ ‘strength’ 


20. In truth. In this and the two next verses the sceptic’s train of thought is continued from v.’17; he says, in effect, 
that neither evil actions nor righteous dealing matter since God is indifferent to both. && misunderstands the point of 


the words, and renders: ‘And no heart shall think upon these things, and who shall conceive his ways ?’ 


21. IfIsin... It is difficult to make much out of &: ‘Anda tempest which no man seeth [N° adds: ‘ shall come 
upon him’, to make sense], and the more part of his works are among hidden things’; with the second clause cp. xliii. 32. 
Smend ingeniously emends the first clause thus: kav kakorroty dvOparos ovk bYerat 6 6POadpos avrov, but the unanimity of 


the Greek MSS. in reading karavyis points to an original misreading of #]. With the whole verse cp. xxiii. 18-20. 


22. who declareth it? Since God Himself, according to the sceptic, does not see it (cp. vv. 20, 21), who is there to 
tell Him if a man deals righteously? The sceptic is represented as not believing in the ministry of angels (cp. Job 


XXxXill. 23, 24). 


And what hope (is there)? & ‘Or who shall endure them ?’ mopevet is probably a corruption of émoporn (=MPN 


in Job xiv. 19; Ps. ix. 19, Ixi. 5). 


for the decree is distant. i.e. the decreed reward for well-doing, or punishment for evil-doing, is, in any case, so 


far off that one need not be concerned with either. 


23. And the man of folly... & paraphrastically: “And an unwise and erring man thinketh follies.’ Cp. Ps. xiv. I 


(Sept. xiii. 1), lili. 1 (Sept. lii. 1). 


XVI. 24—XVIII. 29. Divine retribution further exemplified. This division contains seven subsections. 
(a) XVI. 24-30. 


24, 25. These verses form an introduction to this section, which deals with the wonders. of Creation, in which the 


divine Wisdom is revealed. 


24. receive my wisdom. Cp. viii. 9. boy means ‘insight’, or ‘good sense’; cp. Prov. iii. 4, xiii. 15,&c. @& ‘learn 


knowledge’. 
set your heart. With & mpdceye 79 kapdia cov cp. Deut. xxxii. 46 (Sept.). 


25- I will pour out. The Hebr. roct y3) is a late one, and occurs only elsewhere in the poetical books, Psalms, 


Proverbs, and Ecclesiastes ; Cp.ix.5935 1) 27. 
by weight. Cp. xxi. 5, xxviii. 25, 
by measure. & év dxpiBeia. 
will I declare my knowledge. Cp. Job x. 17, xxxii. 6. 
26. When God created... & év xpicer (a scribal error for krive:) Kupiov.. Cp. 1 Enoch ii. I-3. 
...He assigned them... Cp. Gen. i. 20, 25; Ps. cxxxvi. 6-9. : 
27. He set in order... Cp. Ps. civ. 24°31. 


their authority. ras apyds airav. Cp. Gen. i. 16, 18; Ps. ciii, 22; i.e. the sphere of their activity. Ryssel refers 


to Philo (De Monarch. 1. § i, I. § 5 ff.), where the sun and the stars are designated dpxovtes. 
unto their generations. Cp. Ps. cxxxy. (cxxxvi.) 8f. (Sept.). 
They hunger not... Cp. xlili. ro. 
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SIRACH 16, 28-17. 7 


28 Not one thrusteth aside his neighbour, 
They never disobey His word. 

29 And after this the Lord looked upon the earth, 
And Pfilled it with His good things?. 

30 With every living thing He filled4 the earth ; 
* And into it is their return’. 


(6) XVII. 1-14. God's gifts to man (= 24+2+4+2+42 distichs). 


I God® created man? out of dust¢, 
And turned him back thereunto. 
2 He granted them “a | fixed] number of days", 
And gave them authority over all® things ‘on the earth’. 
3 He clothed them with strength sslike unto Himself#2, 
And made them according to His own® image. 
4 He put the fear of them! upon all flesh, 
And *caused them to have power* over beasts and birds!, 
7a ™ With insight and understanding He filled their heart”, 
76 And taught™™ them good and evil. 
6a™He created for them” tongue, and eyes, and ears, 
66 And He gave® them a heart to understand, 


o-o § ‘they hate not one another’ p-» & ‘blessed it with all its fruits’ S03; G& ‘covered’ '" ‘And 
gathered within it all His works’ 

a So 3%: G& ‘The Lord’ bS Adam c.So $: © + ‘and made him after His image’ d-d So 32: 
@ ‘days by number’: & #% + ‘and a set time’ © So 70 & {-f Z7t. ‘thereon’ 8-s & omits this clause 
here, but places it before v. 2: &‘ By His wisdom He clothed them with strength and covered them with fear’ 
gg-ss Reading xkaQ eavtov for xa’ eavrovs hSoxnA iSo $: GL ‘him’ k-k Cp. Bb: 3 > 5 701248 + 
‘in His likeness’ (2. e. like Him) 170 248 +: ‘ They (¢.e. men) received the use of five powers (¢.e. the five 
senses) of the Lord; but as a sixth He also accorded them the gift of understanding (vous), and as a seventh the 
Word (Aoyos), the interpreter of His (z.¢. God’s) powers’ (= v. 5) * The order of the clauses here follows ®: 
Gx lacks logical sequence ; the order in & differs from both m-m So $: & L ‘He filled them with skilfulness 
of insight’: & + ‘He created for them the understanding of the spirit, and filled their heart with reason’ 
mm $9 $: & ‘showed them’ u-n So $: G& diaBouvrtor, the resull of reading WX instead of V8; the omission 
of o> (‘for them’) followed from this © % Lit. ‘granted as their portion’ 





28. Not one thrusteth aside... i.e. the heavenly bodies have been ‘set in order’, they follow their course without 

interfering with one another; cp. Ps. civ. 19. 
They never disobey... Cp. Ps. cxlvili. 5, 6. 

29. And after this... Cp. Gen. i. 20-31. 

And filled it... Cp. Ps. civ. 24, 28. 

30. With every living thing. & youxiy (& Wuxy) Tavros (gov; cp. Gen. i. 21 NN warba, macay Wuxiv Coov...; 
cp. also Gen. i. 24. 

And into it... Cp. Gen. iii. 19; Ps. civ. 29; Eccles. xii. 7. 

(6) XVII. 1-14. 

XVII. 1. After speaking of the Creation generally, Ben-Sira now deals more specifically with man and God’s 
gifts to him. 

God created... Cp. Gen. ii. 7. 
And turned him back... Cp. Gen. iii. 19; Ps. cxlvi. 4. 
2. He granted them... Cp. Ps. xc. 10. 
And gave them authority. Cp. Gen. i. 28; Ps. viii. 6-8. 
3. like unto Himself... according to His own image. Cp. Gen. i. 26, 27. 
4. the fear of them... Cp. Gen. 1. 28, ix. 2; Wisd. ix. 2. 
caused them... Cp. Gen. i. 26, 28; Ps. vili. 6-8. ; 

5. See critical, note 1 In reference to this insertion Grotius (quoted by Smend) says: ‘ Videtur ad marginem anno- 
tatum fuisse ab aliquo Stoicorum librorum lectore. Nam Stoici ad quinque sensus notissimos tres annumerabant 
alios, quorum hic omissum est ro omepparixdy.’ The verse is, on the face of it, not original. 

6 ff. See critical notes. 

7a. With insight... Cp. Ps. viii. 5. 

7b. ...good and evil. See, however, Gen. ii. 17, ili. 22. 

6a. He created. See critical note. 

6 5. heart. As usually in the O. T., the seat of understanding. 
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SIRACH 17. 8-17 


84 ?To show them the majesty of His works, 
8c 4And that they might glory in His wondrous acts? ; 
*9 That they might evermore declare? His glorious works’, 
1o And praise* His holy name. 
it He set beforet them the covenant* ; 
The law of life "He gave them for a heritage". 
12 He made an everlasting covenant with them, 
And showed" them His judgements. 
13 Their eyes beheld *His* glorious majesty, 
yAnd their ear heard His? glorious voicey ; 
14 And He said unto them, * Beware of all unrighteousness? ; 
And He gave them commandment, to each man concerning his neighbour. 


(c) XVII. 15-24. God's recompense to those who serve Him (= 2[ +1]+2+42 distichs). 


15 Their ways Pare ever> before Him, 
They are not hid from His eyes*. 

17 [‘For every nation He appointed a ruler, 
But Israel is the Lord’s portion®]. 


PS > 8: GU: ‘He set His eye (254 Syro-Hex ™s ‘fear’) upon their hearts’ 1-4 So, with some variation, 
N¢270 248 (as v. 9) SL * vv. g-10 are misplaced in & rr % ‘the fear of Him in the world 

840 248 ‘the elect shall praise’ t mpoeOnxev (= %) instead of mpoceOynxev (‘He added’) tt SoS: & ‘know- 
ledge’ u-uS ‘He taught them’: 248 +‘to perceive that they are mortal’ uu % ‘made known unto 

x-x So SL: &> yyii> 2 SoNCV 70 253 254 Syro-Hex Ar: BA &c. ‘their’ a-a % ‘take heed 
and be not faithless’ b-b $ ‘are manifest’ ¢70 248+‘From their youth up every man (70 their 
way) was towards evil, neither were they able to make their hearts (to be) of flesh instead of stone’ (=v. 16), 
cp. Ezek. xi. 19 Ayo 248 insert here: ‘At the separation of the peoples of the whole earth,’ cp. Gen. 
Vi. 5, Vil. -21, Deut. xxxii. 8 © 70 248+‘ Whom (ze. Israel, the Lord’s portion) He brought up as His 
firstborn (cp. Exod. iv. 22) with severity, yet loving them, imparting to them the light of love, and He forsook them 





8 6. the majesty. Cp. xviii. 4. 

8c. See critical note. 

g, 10. The order as given above is that of S. 
11. He set before them. Cp. Deut. iv. 44. 

the covenant. & read 3°3 for n3. 

The law of life. i.e. the law which gives life, the Law of Moses; cp. xlv. 5 (O° NNN), Baruch iv. 1, and the 
Midrash Sifre 84a: ‘As water giveth life to the world, so do the words of Torah give life to the world’; and Pirye 
Aboth ii. 8: ‘He who hath gotten to himself words of Torah hath gotten to himself the life of the world to come.’ 
Ben-Sira is, of course, only referring to this life. 

12. made. Lit. ‘set up’ (€oryoev) ; cp. xliv. 18a; Ezek. xvi. 60. 

an everlasting covenant. Cp. Baruch iv. 1. 

13. Their eyes beheld... See Exod. xix. 16-20, xxiv. 16, 17. 

His glorious voice. Cp. xlv. 5; Is. xxx. 30; Rev. i. 10, iv. I. 

14. Beware of... A summary of all the prohibitory commandments of the Law, referring especially to that against 
worshipping other gods. 

He gave them commandment... This and the preceding clause sum up the ‘great commandments’ of the 
Law, love to God and one’s neighbour; cp. Matt. xxii. 36—4o. 

(c) XVII. 15-24. 
15. Their ways are... Cp. Ps. xc. 8a; Is, xlix. 16. 

They are not hid.., Cp. Ps. xc. 84. See critical note. 

17. See critical note for addition in 248. This verse (17) can hardly be original here. If genuine it has been mis- 
placed (it breaks the close logical connexion between vv. 1 5 and 19, which form 2 distichs). 

For every nation... portion. This verse is of importance as illustrating the Jewish doctrine of-God both in 
His relationship to Israel and to the Gentiles. By their acceptance of the Law the Israelites became God’s ‘ peculiar 


people’ (103D DY; cp. Deut. xiv. 2, xxvi. 18; Ps. cxxxv. 4), and were therefore His particular care (cp. the Sept. of 
Deut. xxii. 8, 9, ‘But the Lord’s portion was His people Jacob, the lot of His inheritance was Israel’). On the other 
hand, since He was the God of all the world, His interest in other nations could not be denied (cp. the Midrash Szfre 4o: 
‘God doth not provide for Israel alone, but for all men ”);. thus the belief arose that, while God reserved the Israelites 
for His special care, He deputed angels to look after, and champion, the cause of other races. It is said, e.g. in the 
Targum of Pseudo-Jonathan to Gen. xi. 7, 8, that every nation has its own guardian angel who pleads the cause of the 
nation under his protection before God. It is interesting to observe that in later times even the divine guardianship over 
Israel was deputed to the archangel Michael; in Hagigah 126 (T. B.) he has the title of ‘Advocate of the Jews’; 
and in the Valkut Shimeoni, Bereshith 132, Michael is described as the prince over all the angels, because he is the 


guardian angel of the Israelite nation; he acts as Israel’s representative and patron in the presence of God, and he 
intercedes there on behalf of his people. 


For v. 18 see critical note. 
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SIRACH 17. 19-27 


@ 19 All their works fare [clear]‘ as the sun before Him, 
® And His eyes are continually upon their waysé. 
20 Their iniquities are not hid from Him, 
And all "their sins" are [inscribed] before the Lord*. 
22 The righteousness! of men™ "is to Him as a signet”, 
And the mercy® of man He preserveth? as the apple of an eye’. 
23 Afterwards "He will rise up’ and recompense them, 
And will visit’ their deedst upon their own head". 
24 Nevertheless to them that repent doth He grant a return’, 
And *comforteth them that lose hope¥*. 


(2) XVII. 25-32. Ax exhortation to turn to God and forsake sin (= 2%+24+2+2 distichs). 


25¥Turn unto the Lord, 7and forsake sins ; 
Supplicate before (His) face, and (so) lessen offence. 

26 Turn unto the Most High, and turn away from iniquity’, 
And vehemently hate the abominable thing’. 

27 °For what pleasure hath God in all that perish* in Hades”, 
In place of those who live and give Him praise? 


not” (= v.18) f-£ So © (hit. ‘ manifest’): % ‘stand’: & > s-g % ‘ And all their thoughts are manifest 
before Him’ h-h % ‘the sins of men’ i So % only k 70 248 4+‘But the Lord, being merciful, knowing 
also (that they are made in) His own image, spared them, and forsook them not nor cast them off’ (= v. 21). 
1 Zit. ‘alms’ m% ‘of all men’ n-n % ‘is sealed and deposited with Him’ o Lit, ‘ grace’ 
p % ‘is preserved’ 4 70 248 + ‘granting (J. allotting) repentance to his sons and daughters’ tT 8 ‘shall 
He reveal Himself? sZvv. ‘render’ t Zé, ‘retribution’: ‘debts’ %% 4+ ‘and He will consign (/##. turn) 
them to the lower parts of the earth’ v & ‘a way of righteousness’: % ‘repentance’ w-w % ‘ will destroy 
all who cause hurt to the righteous’ x Zi/, ‘endurance’: % + ‘and hath apportioned to them the lot of 
Truth’ y & has the title ‘Concerning conversion’: 248 ‘ Therefore turn’ 2-2 % ‘and ye shall turn from 
destruction ; turn from sin and cause not anger (unto the Lord)’ 7 70 248 + ‘For He Himself will lead (thee) 
out of darkness unto the light of salvation’ (//. ‘ health’) a-a @& ‘who will praise the Most High in Hades’: 
% has instead of v. 27: ‘and recognize the justice and judgements of God, and stand in the lot of the favour and 
prayer of the Most High ; walk in the places of the holy world with the living and with those who give thanks unto 
God. Abide not in the folly of the wicked; confess (God) before death’ »& ‘the world’: 70 248 + ‘in heart’ 


Rm 





19. All their works... Cp. xvi. 22; Eccles. viii. 9. 
And His eyes... Cp. xxiii. 19; Ps. xciv. 11. 

20. Their iniquities... Cp. Ps. xxxiii. 5, Ixix. 5. 
And all their sins... Cp. Jer. li. 5. 

22. righteousness. ¢Aenpootvn (=NPTY) ; almsgiving was reckoned as the greatest of the D'31b owy (‘good 
works’), and therefore righteousness ar excellence. % has NM, i.e. a state of justification in the sight of God 
brought about by the accomplishment of good works. 

a signet. i.e. something which is especially precious; cp. xlix. 11; Job xiv. 17. : 

mercy. For xdpis (= 70M) used in reference to a human virtue see xl. 17, and cp. xiv. I, where # reads 100 ‘Wi, 
lit. ‘men of mercy’, for the Greek dvdpas evddgovs. 

He preserveth. i.e. He keeps in memory; cp. Acts x. 10: ‘Thy prayers and thine alms are gone up for 
a memorial before God.’ i 
! the apple of an eye. Cp. Deut. xxxii. 10; Ps. xvii. 8; Prov. vii. 2; Zech. ii. 12. ; 
| 23. Afterwards... The reference here is to those mentioned in v. 20; the words of v. 22 are parenthetic. 

He will rise up. i.e, to judgement. 

and will visit. For by 4pb in this sense cp. Amos iii. 2, 14; Hos. i. 4, il. 15, &c. 

upon their own head. Cp. Joel iii. (Hebr. iv.) 4, 7 

24. to them that repent... Cp. Shabbath 32a (T. B.): ‘Repentance and works of charity are man’s 
intercessots before the House of God’; and Yoma 86a: ‘Great is the power of repentance ; for it reaches up to 


the throne of God; it brings healing...’ 
areturn. i.e. to divine favour. if 
that lose hope. Cp. Hebr. of Ezek. xxxvil. II. 
(dq) XVII. 25-32. Fe . 
25. Turn unto... Cp. Ps. xc. 3; Mal. iil. 7. : 
Supplicate before (His) face. i. e. before the place in the temple where God’s presence was telieved to be, 
in the Holy of Holies. ; ts 
offence. mpdcxoupa, cp. Rom. 1x. 32, 33; 1! Cor. vill. 9. 


26. ...the abominable thing. Cp. xv. 13. : : ‘ 
27. The thought is that God’s delight is in those who live and can therefore praise Him, not in those who go down 


to Hades and are cut off from communion with Him; the teaching here coincides with the normal teaching of the O.T. 
(some passages in the Psalms show, however, a great development), that God’s interest in man Is restricted to this 


world; cp. the next verse. : ; ms 
_.. who live and give Him praise. Cp. Ps. cxvi. 2, Cxx. 17, 18; Is. xxxvill. 18, 19. 
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SIRACH “17, 28=18, 4 


Thanksgiving perisheth from the dead as from one that is not, 
(But) he that liveth and is in health praiseth the Lord®. 
How great is the mercy of the Lord4, 
And ° His‘ forgiveness unto® them that turn unto Him’. 
For it is not like this in man, 
Nor is (God’s) thought like the thoughts of the children of men®. 
What is brighter than the sun? Yet this faileth ; ’ 
And (how much more) ‘man, who (hath) the inclination of flesh and blood! 
He looketh upon !the hosts of heaven}, 
™ And on men™ who are dust and ashes. 


(e) XVIII. 1-14. The works of the Almighty are past finding out; the insignificance of man, and 
the magnanimity of God (=1+2+2+1+2+2+4+241 distichs). 
He that liveth for ever created®* all things together. 
The Lord alone “shall be justified *. 
‘°Who is sufficient® to declare His works, 
And who can trace out! His mighty deeds? 


¢# + ‘and thou shalt glory in His mercy ’ 4248 + ‘our God’ ee & ‘He forgiveth ’ f Expressed 
in & only $248 +‘holily’ b-h & &% ‘For all things cannot be in men, for a son of man is 
not immortal’: % + ‘and they take pride in the vanity of iniquity ’ i Reading avnp os tnstead of mommpos 


k So 3: G& ‘thinketh’, reading WS as a verb, cp. xvii. 6, where the verb ts understood as a noun: SC-*® xa te 
movnporepov evOvperrar (= 1): 70 253 Kat avnp os evOvpnOnoerat (= Syro-Hex) 1 §o % m-m So % 

2% ‘tried’, or ‘ proved’ » 254 ‘by word (and) in order’ ce 70 248 ‘is just’; adding : ‘and there 
is none other beside Him’: & + ‘and He abideth as king, invincible for ever’ 4 70 248 insert here: “who 
guideth the world in the hollow of His hand, and all things are obedient unto His will; for He is King of all things, 
and they are in His power; He separateth among them the holy things from the common’ (= v. 3) e-e So 
* iL: & ‘to none’ (248 ‘to whom’) ‘hath He given power’ f% “number ’ 





28. The omission of this verse in $ is probably owing to the sentiments expressed, which would naturally be 
distasteful to a Christian translator. 
Thanksgiving perisheth... Cp. Ps. vi. 5, Xxviii. 1, xxx. 9, Ixxxviii. 4, 5, cxv. 17. 
29. How great is... Cp. Ps. Ixxxvi. 5, 15. 
forgiveness. ¢£Aacyds, lit. ‘appeasement’; see further, note on xviii. 20. * 
30. The rendering of $ of this verse is to be preferred to that of &, according to which the meaning is that because 


man is imperfect and mortal, therefore he is entitled to appeal to God’s mercy; & accords better with the context. 

it is not like this in man. Cp. xviii. 13. 

Nor is (God's) thought... Cp. Isa. lv. 8, 9. 

the children of men. & vids dvOpamov, i.e. a human being ; cp. Judith viii. 12, the only other place in the 
Apocrypha where the expression occurs. (Cf. however 4 Ezra viii. 44, emended text.) 

31. What is brighter... i.e. If the sun with all its brightness ceases at times to give light, is it to be wondered at 
that man, the victim of the manifold temptations which flesh is heir to, should sometimes fail? Logic of a somewhat 
similar incongruous character is found in Job xxv. 5,6: ‘ Behold, even the moon hath no brightness, and the stars are not 
pure in His sight: how much less man, that is a worm! and the son of man, which isa worm!’ But similes of the 
kind, especially in Oriental writers, must not, of course, be unduly pressed. 

the man who (hath)... See critical notes. 
® paraphrases the verse thus: ‘When the sun, having run its course through the bri 


g ght day, has sunk, it becomes 
dark ; so also man, who, being flesh and blood, does not control his inclination’ C3). : 


32. the hosts of heaven. Cp. xxiv. 2, xlii. 17; Deut. ix. 19, Xvil. 3;, Isa. xxiv. 21; @ ‘the power of the height of 
heaven’, dvvayy vous odpavod; in the Sept. ddvauis is the rendering of ?*M even when it means ‘a host’. Here the 
reference is to the sun, moon, and stars, regarded as eternal ; God looks upon these as well as upon man who passes away. 

on men. G, misunderstanding the point of the verse, viz. that God looks upon things eternal and also upon 
things transient, made an independent clause of the second half of the verse, and added ‘all’ to ‘men’. 
dust and ashes. Cp. x. 9; Gen. xviii. 27; Job xv. 14, 15. 

(e) XVIII. 1-14. 

XVIII. 1. created. ricer, for which Ryssel would read xpiver (‘judgeth ’) 
(see critical note) in v. 2; cp. the scribal error év kptoe for €v xrioet in xvi. 26 

together. «ow; (=17N as in 1. 17), referring to Creation in its entirety. 

2. Shall be justified. dicatwOjoerai, lit. ‘shall be declared just’. For the additions to this verse see critical notes, 
and cp. Isa. xl. 12, 21; Ezek. xxii. 26. 

4. Who is sufficient... Cp.i.6. The similarity of language with that of the Psalms (Sept.) 
verses is noteworthy. 

to declare His works. ¢fayyeida ra €pya avrov ; 
who can trace out. é£:xvdoer; cp. Wisd. vi, 2 Be 
His mighty deeds. Cp. Ps. Ixx..7 (Sept.). 


,» Cp. 8, and the reading of the cursives 


in this and the following 


cp. Ps. cvi, 22 eEayyeAdtaoav 14 epya adrod. 
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SIRACH 18. 5-15 


€ 5 ®Who can declare the might of His majesty, 

And 8who can recount’® His" merciesi? 

6 No man can take (from them) nor add (to them), 
Nor can any one trace out the marvellous acts of the Lord®. 

7 When a man hath finished, then doth he but begin, 
And when he ceaseth, he is in perplexity. 

8 What is man, ™and what profit is there of him™? 
What is the good of him, and what is the evil ? 

9 The number of man’s days 
Is great (if it reach) an hundred years?. 

10 °As a drop of water® from the sea, or as? a grain4 of sand, 
41So0 are ‘(man’s) few" years in the eternal days*%4. 

11 Therefore is the Lord longsuffering towards them, 
And poureth out His mercy upon them. 

12 *He seeth® and knoweth' that their end” is evil, 
Therefore doth He multiply His forgiveness”. 

13 The mercy of man is (exercised upon) his own kin*, 
But the mercy of God’ is (extended) to all flesh’, 

Reproving, and chastening, and teaching®, 

And bringing them back as a shepherd his flock. 

14 >He hath mercy on them that accept (His) chastening>, 
And that ‘diligently seek after® His judgements. 


(f) XVIII. 15-18. The right spirit in giving (= 2+ 2 distichs). 


15 °° My son, ‘bring no® blemish on thy good deeds?, 
‘Nor in (giving) any gift® (cause) grief through words‘ ; 


&éeS> gg-8¢ @ 77. ‘who shall add to make a description of’ 


peyaea= mio}, ‘mighty works’ ™-™m So & ‘what is his loss and what is his gain?’ 


hC ‘the Lord’s’ 


iC ‘works’: 307 
n 70 248 +‘and eternal 


(dt. incalculable) is the sleep of such (which is common) to all’ 0-0 $ ‘as when one fills a botile’ P So 
70248 S54: & > a So V 253 3: G& & ‘pebble’ a1-aa ‘So a thousand years of this world are not 


(even) as one day in the world of the righteous’ r-F 248 ‘a thousand’ 
253 Syro-Hex ‘days of’) t-+t $ ‘for He knew’: N°&® places an asterisk before this v. 


8 @& ‘in the day of eternity’ (248 
u% + ‘the pride of 


their heart, that it is evil’ © VY So 3: & xaraorpopy w % +‘among them, and showed them the way of 


righteousness ’ (viam aequitatis) x So 4: & LZ ‘neighbour’ ¥ SoSH: G& ‘the Lord’ 


2% ‘his works’ 


a&4‘them’  -b& ‘Blessed are they that wait for His mercy’: % ‘He hath mercy on them that receive the 


teaching of mercy’ c-e $ ‘accept’ ce *x has the title eykparesa Wuxns 


d-d $ ‘hinder not him that 


doeth a good deed to his neighbour’ © & Lit. ‘give not’ tf Q& dt. ‘nor in every gift grief of words’; cp. 


% et in omni dato non des tristitiam verbi mali: % ‘and or him that gives look not askance’ 





5. Who can declare. ris ¢aptOpjoera ; cf. Ps. Ixxxix. 12 (Sept.) = 730. 


who can recount. Cp. Isa. xlix. 16 (Sept.). 
His mercies. Cp. Ps. xvi. 7 (Sept.). 


6. Noman... Lit. ‘It is not (possible) to...’; so, too, in the next clause. Cp. xlii. 21 ¢. 
the marvellous acts... Cp. Ps. Ixxvi. 12, Ixxvii. 12, Ixxxvii. 11 (all in the Sept.). 
7. he is in perplexity. i.e. because he realizes the impossibility of his task. 


8. What is man. Cp. Ps. viii. 4 (Sept.), 


& 248 ‘request’ 


what profit is there of him? i.e. that he should think it possible to trace out the wonderful works of God. 
What is the good... i.e. neither are worth consideration in view of his insignificance in the sight of God. _ 
9g, The number... Cp. Ps. xc. 10. The addition to this verse (see critical note) probably represents something 


which the original contained ; cp. with it Eccles. ix. 5, 6. 
1o. As a drop of water... Cp. Isa. xl. 15. 


So are... i.e. man’s few years of life are like a day compared with eternity. 


11. Therefore. Because his time is short and fleeting. 
12. end. Lit. ‘overthrow’. 
doth He multiply. Cp. Ps. xxxv. 8 (Sept.). 


13. his own kin. See critical note. Cp. Peshitta of Lev. xviii. 6 (= Wl NW, lit. ‘flesh of his flesh’, i.e. ‘near 


of kin’), quoted by Ryssel; cp. also Lev. xxv. 49. 
asashepherd. Cp. Isa. xl. 11. 
14. He hath mercy... Cp. xxxii. (& XXXV.) 14. 


chastening. i.e. ‘instruction’ which is given by means of chastening; cp. V1. 32, 33. 


XVIII. 15-18. ; . 
S Nor in (cuing! ... i.e. do not humiliate the receiver of charity. 
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STIRACH Werro=2¢ 


16 Just as" the rain' maketh the burning heat to cease ; 
kSo a word changeth! (the character of) a gift*. 

17 ™For there is a good word which is better than a gift™, 
And both belong to a saintly" man. 

18 A fool upbraideth ungraciously °, 
And the gift of an envious? man consumeth® the eyes. 


(g) XVIII. 19-29. Lhe need of foresight and preparation in view of many things which happen to 
men ; this ts true Wisdom (= 3+2+3+1+4+2 distichs). 


19 ‘Before thou fight, seek thee a helper’; 
® Before thou art ill, seek thee a physician’. 
20 tBefore judgement "examine thyself**, 
And in the Yhour of visitation” thou shalt find forgiveness”. 
21 Before thou fall*, Yhumble thyself’, 
And “in the time of” (committing) sins, *show forth repentance®*. 
22 Delay not? °to pay thy vow in due time’, 
4And wait not till death to be justified. 


h-h So 3: & ‘doth not’ i So S$: & hit. ‘dew’ k-k $9 $ 1 Zrt, ‘turneth’: GH ‘is greater than’ 
m-m So $: G&L ‘Lo, is not a word above a good gift ?’ 0 So $3: GH ‘gracious’ © % ‘before he doeth 
a gracious act’ P Q properly ‘evil-eyed’: % ‘evil’ 4 Zz#, ‘melteth’; % ‘maketh to wasteaway’ 1-1 So 
%; & ‘before speaking learn’: H% ‘before judgement prepare justice for thyself, cp. 202 8-3 So 3: & 
fit. ‘before sickness heal’: % ‘and before thou speak learn, and before sickness apply to a physician’ 
t-t % ‘and before sorrow come upon thee, pray’ uu 248 ‘prepare thyself by well-doing’ v-v & ‘sight 
of God’ w% + ‘and it shall help thee’ x SoS: GH ‘art sick’ y-¥ 3 ‘pray and beseech’: 70 248 
+ ‘with self-control ’ Z-2 % ‘before’ a~a ‘give alms’ ‘> & Hit. ‘be not hindered’ c-¢ $ ‘to cause 
thy sins to pass away’: & ‘to pray unceasingly’ % znserts here two clauses: ‘be not careless until thou art in 
trouble, put not off the time of turning from thy sins’ d-d % ‘remember that death delayeth not’: % +°for 





16. Just as the rain.., Cp. xliii. 23. 3 
17. For there is a good word... Cowley and Neubauer quote Basa Bathra 9 6 (T. B.): ‘He who giveth 
a farthing is blessed sixfold, but he who addeth words elevenfold’; the ‘word’ refers to the encouragement and words 
of cheer addressed to the recipient. 
And both belong... Words as well as acts mark the truly charitable man. 
18. A fool... He is a ‘fool’ because the efficacy of the gift in tie sight of God is done away with by the churlish 
remark which accompanies it. 
consumeth... The reference is to the humiliation suffered by him who receives when the gift is accompanied 
by cruel words ; for the expression in Gr. cp, Lev. xxvi. 16. 
(g) XVIII. 19-29. 
19. % is to be preferred in this verse ; cp. & (see critical note). 
seek thee a physician. Cp. xxxviii, 12-15. 
20. Before judgement. i.e. the judgement of God; the reference is to the ‘hour of visitation’ in the next clause 5 
see note on Vil. 35. 
thou shalt find forgiveness. ¢£:Aacpév (‘ propitiation’). According to Jewish teaching suffering and sickness, as 
well as death itself, are in themselves means of atonement, and therefore of reconciliation with God, though the need of 
repentance as well is often insisted upon in Rabbinical writings. In the Midrash S¢/re 73 6 (belonging to the second 
century A.D.) it is said that a man should rejoice more in chastisement than in prosperity, because if he enjoyed good 
fortune all his life his sins would not be forgiven him. In the same Midrash (33 a) a saying is quoted to the effect that 
‘All who die are reconciled through death’. Very pointed are the words in the Midrash Bereshith Rabba Se 
‘Suffering is more apt than sacrifice to win God’s favour and to atone for man.’ Teaching of this kind is only 
adumbrated by Ben-Sira, but it was greatly developed and elaborated by later teachers 
21. humble thyself. Cp. xxxiv. 26 (& xxxi. 31). 
show forth repentance. Repentance is also, according to Jewish teaching, a mediating agency ; cp. Yoma 866 
(T. B.), where it is said that repentance ‘brings redemption, and is the cause of God’s regarding sins as though they 
had been unconsciously committed, and even of His regarding them as good works and (therefore) meritorious. It 
prolongs the days and years of men.’ Cp. also Shadbath 32 a (T. B.): ‘Repentance and works of charity are 
man’s intercessors before the House of God’; and Sanhedrin 43 b (T. B.): ‘He who sincerely repents is doing as 
much as he who builds temple and altar, and brings all sacrifices.’ iz 
22. Delay not to pay... See critical note; perhaps the rendering of & is to be preferred, for it seems to accord 
better with the words of the second clause; vowing is dealt with in the next verse. Smend adds the distich from % to 
the text between verses 21 and 22. (See crit. note °-*.) éccl. £4 


wait not till death to... As in the later Rabbinical literature (cf. on v. 20), Death is regarded as a means of 
atonement. 
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SIRACH 18. 23-33 


23 °Before thou vowest, prepare thy vows®, 
And be not as one ‘that tempteth God*®. 
24 Think of the wrath in the #latter day8, 
And (when), in the time of vengeance, He turneth away His face. 
25 Remember "the time of famine® in the time? of fullness, 
And poverty and want in the days of wealth. 
26 From morning until evening the time changeth, 
And all things* haste on! before the Lord. 
27™A wise man is discreet” in all things®™, 
And in days of sinning Pkeepeth himself from offence”. 
28 4Every wise man teacheth’ wisdom§, 
*And they who know her must give thanks*4, 
29 They that are wise in words" also show that they are wise, 
vIn that they pour forth apt proverbs’. 


(a) XVIII. 30—XIX. 3. An Exhortation to Self-control in all things (= 2+ 3+ 2 distichs). 


3° WMy son%, follow not the lusts of thy soul, 
And refrain thyself *from its desire’. 
31 @If thou fulfil the desire of thy soul, 
Thou wilt be like him that fulfilleth his enemy’s wish*. 
3? ®Delight not thyself in overmuch luxury, 
*For double is the poverty thereof®. 
33 Be not a squanderer and a drunkard, 
Else there will be nothing in thy purse“. 


the reward of God abideth to eternity’ e-e So , of which this verse ts extant ee Ok ceavroy, a correction 
of tnv Wuxnv cov (J animam tuam), which is a mistake for rv evxny cov (= & plur.) Ef So according to Smenda’s 
emendation (= ®2); the text is corrupt s-e Zit.‘ days of the end’ (ws ‘day’) h-h & ‘poverty’ 
iA 254 % ‘days’ k 70 248 & ‘ these things’ 1 Zit. ‘are speedy’ mm 248 > n % ‘is concerned’ 
© % ‘these things’ p-p & ‘feareth no evil’: 70 248 + ‘and the fool observeth not (248 > ‘not’) the 
opportunity ’ 4-a.So $: G& ‘every man of understanding knoweth, &c.’ rH ‘knoweth’ 8 70 248 
+ ‘and instruction’ t-t @& &% ‘and to him that findeth her he will give thanks’ u% ‘in teaching’ 
»-v SU are paraphrastic: 7o 248 + ‘unto life:’ 248 adds further ‘Better is trust (Zt. boldness) in a single 
master (7. ¢. God), than with a dead heart to cling to a dead one (¢.e. an idol)’ wrA BC (> C8) 70 248 
254 307 have the title ‘ Self-control of the soul’ x So % ySo% z-z So $: & ‘from thine appetites’ : 
% ‘from thy will’ a-a So $: G& ‘If thou grant to thy soul the delight of (her) desire thou wilt make thee 
a rejoicing to thine enemies’ (248 +‘who bear thee malice’) b ® ws extant from here to xix. 3 
c-¢ @® “neither be tied to the expense thereof’: B yun mpoodeOns should be read with x* AC pn mpoodenOns (‘that 
thou be not in need besides’): % ‘that thou become not twice as poor’ dro 248 & add, with slight 





23. This verse is quoted in Zanchuma ndw 13 a (Smend). 
prepare. i.e. think over, so as not to vow rashly. 
‘And be not as one that... In making a rash vow a man tempts God; for rash vows are not likely to be kept, 
and divine punishment will ensue on their being broken. Cp. Deut. vi. 16. 
24. in the latter day. i.e. the day of death ; cp. 1. 13, xi. 26-8. ; : 
He turneth away His face. Lit. ‘In the turning away’, i.e. when God turns away His face, or ‘ hideth His face’; 
cp. Deut. xxxi. 17, 18, xxxii. 20; Ps. x. 10, Xxx. 7, meaning that He repudiates the sinner. é : 
25. Remember... Because evil days may come quite unexpectedly ; cp. next verse; the reference is quite general. 
26. From morning... i.e. within the space of a single day all may be changed; cp. Job iv. 19-21. 
before the Lord. i.e. it is the will of God. 
27. is discreet. «dAaBnOjoera, cf. Prov. xxviii. 14 (Sept.). ; , : 
in days of sinning. i.e. when a man has succumbed to temptation and committed sin. 
28. See critical notes. : ie 
' 29. They that are wise... i.e. their utterances proclaim their wisdom. t : 
In that they... Perhaps in reference to the writer himself, who has just been pouring forth apt proverbs. 
XVIII. 30—XX. 26. Warnings against various faults. This division contains nine subsections. 
(a) XVIII. 30—XIX. 3. : 
30. The title in & runs: Eyxpdrea Wuxns. In one or other of the Gr. MSS. titles are found before xix. 29, XX. 27, 
xxiv. I, Xxx. I, 16, xliv. 1, li. 1; probably none of these belonged to the original. 
the lusts of thy soul. Cp. 2 Tim. ii, 22; Jas. 1. 14. 
31. See critical note. ; 
32. For double is... i.e. poverty in purse and poverty in health. | hae : ; 
33. Be not... & paraphrases: ‘Be not made a beggar by banqueting upon borrowing’; this, when taken, as it 
must be, with the following clause, makes it tautologous. 
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SIRACH 19. 1-11 


#®°19 + He that doeth this will not become rich, 


And “the that despiseth small things °will become wholly poor ®. 
2 Wine and women make the heart lustful, 

"And he that cleaveth to harlots Swill perishs*. 
3» Moulder! and worms ¥ will take possession of him*®, 

‘And a brazen soul will destroy its owner!. 


(0) XIX. 4-12. A warning against too much talking (= 2+3 +3 distichs). 


4™He that is hasty in reposing confidence "is unwise®, 

° And he that erreth sinneth against his own soul®. 
5 He that hath pleasure in wickedness? 4shall be brought to destruction 4, 
6 *And he that hateth® gossip is without malice‘. 
7 Never repeat a word*,— 

* Then no one will reproach thee‘— 
8 YY Speak not of it to’Y friend or foe— 

Unless it be a sin to thee “reveal it not¥— 
g * Lest he who hear thee hate thee, 

And regard thee as an evil-doer*. 
10 Hast thou heard something’? let it die with thee? ; 

*Be of good courage, it will not burst thee*. 
11 A fool travaileth in pain »because of a word, 

As a woman in labour *because of” a child. 


vartations, ‘For thou wilt become a snare unto thine own life and much talked about’ dd-dd % ‘he that 
loveth the flesh’ e-e Lit, ‘will become altogether naked’: % ‘will inherit poverty’: she rendering of & («ara 
pikpov mecetrac) 2s due to a doublet fy > 8-8 So B: & ‘will become reckless’ (BA ‘more reckless’): 
© ‘will become bad (nequam)’ hh} % > 1.So Brea AC (ann): Be followed by R.V. onres (8* onres) 
k-k @& Ut. ‘will inherit him’ M1 So #3: 70 248 ‘and he shall be destroyed as (Z/. in) a terrible (div. 
greater) example’ m # zs wanting from here to xx. 4 nn So %, “it. ‘wanting in understanding’: 
& Lit. ‘empty of heart’ 0-0 S ‘ He who accuseth his own soul, who will hold him guiltless ?’ P So x* V 
253 % Syro-Hex: BAC Ne.@ 70 ‘in his heart’: 248 % ‘in evil living’ 4-1 So %: G& ‘he shall be condemned’: 
70 248+ ‘he that averteth his eye from pleasures crowneth his life’ l70 248 ensert ‘and he that controlleth 
his tongue liveth without strife’ 8 % ‘repeateth’ tS ‘understanding’ (= A ‘heart’): & ‘life’. Jn & the 
text of this verse has got out of order u & ‘an evil and cruel (/7. hard) word’: xe-@ 253 + ‘in (‘thy’ 253) 
prayer’ YY So $: G& ‘and thou wilt derive no disadvantage’ vy-vy % ‘deceive not’ w-w % ‘(then) pray 
for them, but accuse no one’ xx So 3, which on the whole ts preferable to G& ‘For if he hear thee he will 
guard himself from thee, and will hate thee (ze. show himself thine enemy) at the (fitting) time’ ¥ Lit. 
‘a word’: & + ‘against thy neighbour’ 2% ‘in thy heart’ a-a S ‘it is not an arrow (cp. v. 12a) that it 
should pierce through thee and come bursting forth’ b-b Zit, ‘in face of’ 





XIX. 1. He that doeth this. G ‘A workman that is a drunkard’; cp. Prov. xxi. L7 exile te 
he that despiseth... It is not easy to see the connexion between the two clauses of this verse ; this want of 
connexion probably accounts for the reading of % (see critical note), which is apparently an attempt to make sense. 
Possibly these words are to be explained in the light of Eccles. x. 1: ‘ Dead flies cause the ointment of the perfumer to 
send forth a stinking savour,’ i.e. looking upon any sins as venial must have evil results. 
2, Wine and women... Cp. Hos. iv. 11; Prov. xxxi. 3-7. 
make the heart... & ‘make men of understanding to fall away’ is a toning down of the directness of ®. 
3- Moulder and worms... Cp. Prov. v. 5, vii. 26, 27, ix. 18. 
a brazen soul. MY WB). Cp. vi. 4, xix. 3, and a similar phrase WDI7Y in Isa. lvi. 11. @& ‘And a reckless soul 
shall be taken away’ is a free paraphrase ; for roAunpés cp. viii. 15. 


(6) XIX. 4-12. 


4. He that is...confidence. 6 rayi évmoretov 3 cp. vi.7 py Tayd eumuarevons, where the Hebr. has nod anon 5x. 
unwise. «ovtdos is not found elsewhere in the O.T. in this sense. 
against his own soul. Cp. Proy. xx. 2 (Sept.). 

5. He that hath pleasure in wickedness. The reading of x* movnpa is evidently the more correct one (see critical 

note). The addition in 70 248 may well contain an echo of the original. 

6. See critical note. 

7. Never repeat. Cp. xlii. 1. 
Then no one... Cp. Prov. xxv. Io, 

8. Speak not of it. Cp.1 Pet. ix.15. Possibly $ represents a more original text, ‘ Deceive not friend or foe.’ 
Unless it be a sin to thee. i.e. unless by keeping silence thou become a partaker in another’s guilt. 

g. Lest he who... Cp. Prov. xxv. 10. With & (see critical note) cp. xxii. 26. 

lo. it will not burst thee. Cp. Job xxxii. 18, 19 (Hebr. and Sept.). 

11. because of a word. dro mpocwrov Néyou = 127 D7. 
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SIRACH 19. 12-24 


12 Like* an arrow that sticketh in the fleshy thigh, 
So is a word in the ‘inward parts? of a fool. 


(c) XIX. 13-17. On taking a friend to task on any matter (= 3+2 distichs): 


13 Reprove a friend®, ‘that he do no evilf, 
And if he have done anything, *that he do it not again’. 
14 Reprove a friend® ‘lest he speak? [evil], 
And if he have said (it), that he do it not again, 
15 Reprove a friend*, for often there is slander, 
And ™believe not™ every word. 
16 "Many a man” there is that slippeth®, though unintentionally”, 
And who hath not sinned‘ with his tongue! 
17 *Reprove thy® friend’ ‘before thou threaten him‘, 
4 And give place to the law” of the Most High"™. 


(d) XIX. 20-30. The Difference between Wisdom and Craftiness (= 2+3+3+2 distichs). 


20 All wisdom is Ythe fear of ¥ the Lord, 
7 And all wisdom is the fulfilling of the Law’. 
22 *But the knowledge of wickedness is not wisdom ®, 
> And the counsel of sinners is not understanding”. 
23 There is a prudence”, “and the same is abomination‘, 
And there is a fool 4who is without? sins®. 
24 Better is one that hath small understanding, and feareth, 
Than one that hath much prudence and transgresseth the Law. 


¢ SoS d-d So 3: Oe ‘belly’; & ‘heart’ © % ‘thy friend’ {-£ So S: G& ‘it may be he did it not’ 
s-¢% ‘and shall not have perceived it, and he say, I did it not’ hy C 253 % Syro-Hex ‘thy neighbour’ 
ii So S$: G& ‘it may be he said (it) not’ k% ‘thy friend’ 1248 % ‘mere (i. vain) slander’ 
m-m 248 % ‘Jet not thine heart believe’ non J77) * one, 0% ‘sinneth”: 7o 248 + ‘in word’: 
#% + ‘with his tongue’ p-p Zt. “not from the soul’ 470 248 % ‘slipped’ r-r $ ‘rebuke 
the evil man’ (reading V1 instead of Y1= & ‘ neighbour’) 8x70 248 £> | t-t 3 ‘for he hath 
oppressed many’ u% ‘and believe not every word of his’ vV& ‘fear’ Wo 248 +.‘ being 


without wrath These also znsert here: ‘The fear of the Lord is the beginning of acceptance (by Him), and 
wisdom will gain love from Him. The knowledge of the commandments of the Lord is life-giving instruction 
(Z2/. instruction of life); and they who do the things that are pleasing unto Him shall pluck the fruit of the tree 
of immortality’ (= vv. 18, 19) x % mmserts ‘ The words of prophecy and’: & znserts ‘ Because’ ya C 
248 ‘from’ 2-2 O& Lit. «and in all wisdom is the doing of the Law’: %% ‘and the fear of God, that is 
wisdom’; 70 248 + ‘and the knowledge of His omnipotence’, fo which as added ‘A servant that saith unto 
his lord, I will not do according to thy will, though he do so afterwards, angereth him that feedeth him’ 


(a 21) a-a % * There is no wise man who is evil’ b-b Son* AC SUL: Buea ‘and it is not (found) 
where the counsel of sinners (is deemed) prudence’ bb Reading mavoupyia (70 253) instead of wovnpra (see 
exegetical notes) e-c % ‘that createth sins’ d-d Z7%, ‘who is wanting in’ © SoS: G&L‘ wisdom’ 





12. inward parts of. ‘Yt WWN3I (Edersheim). 

(Ce) 3=17.. 

13. Reprove... Here in the sense of ‘exhort ’. if the reading of && be accepted then it has the force of ‘examine’. 
In these verses the various meanings of éA¢yxeev are well illustrated. 

14, Reprove. i.e. expostulate with, or the like. 

15. Reprove. i.e. find out the truth concerning him. 

16. that slippeth. Cp. xx. 18, xxi. 7, xxv. 8, xxviil. 26. 

17. Reprove. i.e. call to account. 

give place to the law. i.e. Lev. sabe IG 

18, 19. See critical note. 

(d) XIX. 20-30. 

20. the fulfilling of the Law. Cp. Jas. i. 25. 

22. the knowledge of wickedness... Cp. Wisd. 1. 4, 5- it 

23. There is a prudence. Although mavoupyia (‘subtlety ’, or ‘ prudence’) is rarely used in a good sense, it is best 
to adopt this here. ‘Subtlety,’ as a form of wisdom, may be good; but in the sense of craft or sharp dealing it is bad. 
It is in this latter sense that it is spoken of as ‘an abomination’. A; 

And there is a fool... The meaning of the verse may be expressed thus: On the one hand, there is a good type 
of wisdom which can be made bad ; on the other, there is a bad type of man which may be good—i. e. prudence, good 
in itself, may take the form of craft, and thus become bad; while, to be a fool, bad in itself, may take the form of 
guilelessness, and thus become good. : 

24. What has just been said is illustrated by this verse. ny - 
that hath small understanding. jrropevos év ouvert, Cp. ili. 13, Xill. 8, XXv. 2. 
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SIRACH 19, 25.—20. 5 


Ck 25 There is fa subtle (form of) craftiness which is unrighteous‘, 
® And there is the man who8 dealeth tortuously to gain” a judgement. 
26 There is one that walketh* ‘bent and mournfully™}, 
But inwardly he is full of deceit™. 
27 There is"® one with downcast look, °pretending to be deaf?, 
But ?when unobserved?, “he will get the better of thee‘; 
28 And there is one who", if for want of power he be hindered from sinning, 
Will do harm when he findeth opportunity. 
29 A man is known by his appearance, 
And the wise man recognizeth” him by his look’, 
30 A man’s attire tproclaimeth his occupation’, 
And his gait’ showeth what he is. 


(¢) XX, 1-8. There is a time for silence and a tine for speech (= 3+ 2+ 2 distichs). 


20 1 There is a reproof that is uncalled for?, 
Then he that is silent is wise. 


& 2 »He that reproveth a sinner getteth no thanks?, 

But let him that maketh confession °be spared humiliation® 
iH" 4 ‘As is an eunuch that sojourneth with a virgin 4%, 

So is he that would do right with violence’. 
wo 5 ‘One‘ keepeth silence, and is accounted® wise, 


‘And another‘ is despised for his much talking. 


-f % ‘a crafty man who rejoiceth in deceiving’ 8-8 & iz. ‘and there is one that. ..’: % ‘and there is one 
that acteth perversely’ h & //. ‘to bring to light’ i248 + ‘and there is a wise man who justifieth the 
judgement’ k Reading with two cursives, mopevopevos (= Syro-Hex), zustead of movnpevopevos 1-1] $ ‘humbly 
and broken in spirit’ m & /2/. with black’ n 248 ‘ burning deceit’ mn SoS: &> 0-0 % ‘planning 


evil’ rp Lif. ‘where he is not known’ 4-4 Lit. ‘he will be beforehand with thee’: 70 248 + ‘to harm 
(thee) ’ aa. So 3: G& & ‘And’ tSo S: G ‘shall be known’ 8 Omitting with % ano amayryncews 
tt So % (‘occupation,’ /7. ‘ deeds’): G& Ut. ‘and laughter of the teeth’ V% ‘appearance’: & Ui. ‘ the 


footsteps of a man’: Ne. ‘the step of the foot’ 

a Zit, “not comely’ b-b So S: G&L ‘how good it is to reprove rather than to be wroth’: 70 248 + ‘in 
secret” ce Lit. ‘be kept back from hurt’. Zhe interpolation (= v. 3), which 70 248 place after v. 8, & after 
v. 4, but which logically belongs here, runs: ‘How good it is when he who is reproved manifesteth repentance, for 
thus wilt thou escape wilful sin’ a ts extant from here to v. 4 incl. dd % + ‘And the Lord will seek it at 
his hand’ © wrongly transposes the clauses of this verse: the whole verse has gol misplaced ; QB M8, several 
curstves, Syro-Hex place the second clause afler xxx. 20 ff Lit. ‘there is (one) that’: so frequently 





25. dealeth tortuously.!} What the Greek is intended to express here is uncertain; dvaorpépav xdpw is lit. 
‘that distorts grace’ (R.V. ‘that perverteth favour’); but it is best to take xapw (=the Hebr. 05, ‘for the sake of’) 
with rod éxpava, and to regard dvacrpépo as the rendering of Snanp (‘that dealeth tortuously’); cp. the Septuagint of 


Ps. xviii. 28, 2 Sam. xxii. 27; duareyrers = PNDNN (cp. also Deut. xxxii. 5); the clause then forms a good parallel to the 
other half of the verse. 
26. See critical note, and cp. xii. 11. 
that walketh bent and mournfully. Cf. Ps, xlii. 10; Mal. iii. 14. 
full of deceit. mAnpns dédou: cp. Acts xiii, 10 mAnpys mavtés SdXov. 
27. one with downcast look. cuvkider mpdcwnoy: cp. Job ix. 27 avvkuWas TO Tpotore. 
28. S is probably right, as against &, in not joining this verse on to the preceding. ‘ : 
30. And his gait... In the Babylonian Talmud directions are given as to how the inner worth of a man may 
be gauged by his outward appearance and behaviour, Berakhoth 436, Erubin 65 6 (Ryssel). 


(e) XX. 1-8. With this subsection cp. xix. 4-17. 
RK ea that reproveth... In this clause the rendering of S is to be preferred as fitting in better with the context 
than Gr. 
thanks. Cp. xii. 3, where the Hebr. 7310 has the sense of ‘ thanks’. 
Butilet him’... «Cp: viliss: 
For v. 3 see critical note. 
4. The point of the comparison is that in neither case is the design accomplished. 
right. Lit. ‘judgement’. @ for the second clause, ‘So is he that executeth judgements with violence,’ taking 
DBD in a legal sense. For the phrase DAW NYY, i.e. ‘to do justice,’ ‘maintain the cause’ of some one, see I Kings 
vill. 45, 49; Ps. ix. 5. an = 
5. One keepeth silence... Cp. Prov. xvii. 28, Pirge Aboth i. 18: ‘Simon [the son of Gamaliel I] said, “All my 
days I have grown up amongst the wise, and have not found aught good for a man but silence: not learning but doing 
is the groundwork; and whoso multiplies words occasions sin.?? ; : 4 
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SIRACH 20, 6-15 


6 One keepeth silence, having naught to say ; 

And another keepeth silence, for he seeth (it is) a time (for silence). 
7 The wise man is silent until the (proper) time, 

But *the arrogant and the scorner® itake no notei of the time. 
8 *He that is abundant in word is abhorred®, 

And he that taketh to himself authority! is hated™. 


(f) XX. 9-17. Things are not always what they seem (= 2+3+3+2 distichs). 
9 "°Sometimes it is advantageous® for a man? to be in adversity”, 
4And sometimes prosperity resulteth in harm 4. 


10 *Sometimes a gift there is that profiteth thee nothing, 


And sometimes a gift bringeth double recompense. 


TI Sometimes cometh loss* through honour, 


*And sometimes honour cometh through losst*. 


12 ¥wSome buy™ much for little%, 


And some pay sevenfold. 


13 ’ The wise man with few words ‘’maketh himself beloved’, 


But the pleasantries of fools are wasted”. 


14 The gift of a fool profiteth thee nothing®, 


¥For he looketh for recompense* sevenfold®Y ; 


15 He giveth little, and upbraideth much, 


And openeth his mouth ®like a crier? ; 
To-day he lendeth, to-morrow he will demand it back : 
Hateful is such an one °to God and men®*. 


£ & & ‘found’ h-h ® ‘the fool’: the text ts corrupt, for or read po 1m (Smend): G& ‘the braggart and 
the fool’: % ‘the arrogant and the unrighteous’: % ‘the haughty and the shameless’ ii So HSL: 
&& ‘ oversteppeth ’ * # 7s wanting from here to v. 12 incl. k ®& ‘injureth his soul ’ 1% + ‘unjustly ° 
m % ‘his life will be hated’: 70 248 + ‘ How good it is when he who is reproved manifesteth repentance, for 
thus wilt thou escape voluntary sin’: see v. 2 above (note) n-n & ‘there is that which is to a man’s hurt’ 
0-0 @& Jez. ‘there is prosperity ’ P70 248 © +4 ‘that is a sinner’ a-4 Q& U7.‘ And there is a gain that 
turneth to loss’ tr In place of these two verses & has: ‘For as thou throwest a stone at a bird, thus causing 
it to fly, so dost thou destroy the friendship of thy true friend, and ‘findest it no more’ (= xxii. 204 xxvii. 25, 
art) 8 & Zt. ‘humiliation’ t-t @& diz. ‘ And there is (the man) that hath lifted up his head from a low 
estate’ u-u % ‘One lendeth much like (ze. as though it were) little’ uu-uu ¢& 777,‘ There is (the man) that 
buyeth’ Vv This verse ts extant in ®, but 1s placed after xxxvii. 26: % omits tt vv-vv So Ok, znadvertently 
omitted in 2 w Reading \naw»: ® ‘poureth forth wisdom’, an obviously corrupt text: G& hit. ‘are poured out’: 
9 7s wanting from here to xxi. 21 incl. x40 248 + ‘(who) receivest (it); so is it with the niggard who only 
giveth under compulsion’ ’-y G& Uz. ‘For his eyes are many instead of one’: 248 adds ‘with a view to receive’ 
z So & a So %L b-b $ ‘and speaketh evil and lieth’ e-¢ So 248 3: GL> 





6. having naught to say. & ‘for he hath no answer’ ; the discussions of the wise often took the form of question 
and answer; cp. Prov. xv. 234, xvi. 1 0. 

7. The wise man... Cp. xx. 200; Eccles. iil. 7. 

take no note. & ‘oversteppeth’, but in xviii. 27 ® is followed by 7o 248 (see critical note there). 

8. he that taketh... i.e. He who arrogates to himself the sole right to speak. For the addition to this verse in 
some Gr. MSS. and # see critical note. 

IPR OR 

9. prosperity. Lit. ‘gain’, edpeua, cp. xxix. 64. 

1o, a gift. i.e. which is given to another. 

11. honour. Lit. ‘glory’. With the verse cp. 1 Sam. ii. 4. 

12. The original text probably presented a contrast, as indicated in the text ; according to & the meaning would be 
that a man thinks he has made a good bargain, but finds that he is ultimately a good deal worse off: ‘There is that 
buyeth much for little, and payeth for it sevenfold,’ i.e. apparent good fortune is in reality a loss. 

13. This verse forms the antithesis to v. 8. 

pleasantries. ydprres, lit. ‘kindnesses’, cp. xxix. 15. 
wasted. i.e. thrown away; for the Hebr, cp. Lam. iv. 1. : 

14. profiteth thee nothing. Because what is expected in return is much more than what has been received. The 
‘fool’ is here, according to Ben-Sira, a rogue as well as a simpleton. } 

15. He giveth little... In Berakhoth iv. 2 (T. J.) reference is made to those ‘ who give little, and reprove much’ 
(quoted by Smend). a ee : 

upbraideth much. Cp. xviii. 18; the upbraiding refers to the reproaches made because he does not receive 
back as much as he expected. 
And openeth... i.e. he complains to all the world. 
Hateful...to God andmen. Cp. x. 7. ; 
3°5 


SIRACH 20. 16-25 


16 The fool saith: ‘I have no friend, 
And my good deeds receive no thanks ; 
They that eat my bread are evil-tongued4,’ 
17 How oft—and how many there are—they laugh him to scorn®. 


(g¢) XX. 18-20. Concerning unseasonable speech (= 3 distichs). 


18 ‘SA slip on the pavement is better than a (slip) of the tongue ; 
So doth the fall of the wicked come swiftly ®. 

19 "As the fat tail of a sheep, eaten without salt, 
So is a word spoken out of season}, 

20 A parable from the mouth of a fool is worthlessi, 
For he uttereth it out of season. 


(2) XX. 21-23. Some are unintentionally without sin, while others sin intentionally (= 3 distichs). 


2t One, through want, is hindered from sinning, 
k And when he resteth he will not be troubled ; 

22 ‘Another destroyeth his life through sense of shame, 
And perisheth! through ™his want of frankness™. 

23 And another, for shame’s sake, maketh promises to a friend, 
"Thus making for himself" an enemy ° without reason®. 


(7) XX. 24-26. The Liar shall be destroyed (= 3 distichs). 


24 A lie is a foul blot in a man, 
It is continually [found] in the mouth of the ignorant. 
25 Preferable is a thief to one who continually lieth?, 
‘But both shall inherit destruction4. 


d & it, ‘evil with their tongue’: % ‘like a rock of stone’ ° 70 248 + ‘For he hath not honestly received 
[that which he possesseth] ; likewise that which he hath not is unimportant (advapopor) to him’: so &, excepling 
that instead of ‘ received’ zt reads ‘ distributed’ f-f $ ‘As waters poured out ona rocky stone, so is the tongue 
of the wicked among the righteous’ 8-§ & ‘The slip of a false tongue is as one falling upon the pavement 

h-h So S$: & &% ‘A man without grace is (as) a table out of season (% tabula vana)’: & H+ ‘It will be continually 
in the mouth of the ignorant’ (= v. 24 b) i & it. ‘will be rejected ’ k-k 3 ‘and who that is righteous 
taketh his ease in (his) wealth?’ 1 So 3: GUL “destroyeth it’ m-m So 8: & ‘by a foolish countenance’ 
nn & ZZ. ‘and hath obtained’ 0° depeav P-P & ‘he loveth~stealing as well_as lying’ a4 3 ‘and his 





16. Ihave no friend. His good deeds have been unable to make friends for him, because his constant seeking for 
recompense has deprived them of all virtue. 
receive no thanks. i.e. not sufficient thanks according to his estimate. 
They that eat my bread. i.e. that live on his charity. 
evil-tongued. gaia yooon: i.e. they do not thank and praise him sufficiently. 
17. How oft... The essence of folly is not to see how others scorn it. 


(g) XX. 18-20. E 
18. A slip... Smend quotes Zeno: kpeirrov eivat TO Tr00t dio Oaivew f) TH yNoooa. 
So doth... The point of the comparison is that each is sudden. 


19. fat tail. Cp. Exod. xxix. 22. ‘@ cuts the obscure allusion, compresses, and adds 244 to make the couplet’ 
(Hart). 


20. A parable... Cp. Prov. xxvi. 7. 
(2) XX. 21-23. 
21. want. i.e. poverty. 

hindered from sinning. Cp. xix. 28. 


And when he resteth... i.e. he will not be conscience-stricken when, after the day’s activities are over, he 
thinks over what he has done. 02d karavuynoerat, lit. ‘he will not be pricked (at heart) ’, 
22. Another destroyeth... Cp. iv. 20-21. : 


want of frankness. Lit. ‘the covering of his face’, 


23. an enemy without reason. Because, being weak, he promises what he cannot fulfil, and thus makes enemies 
unnecessarily, 


(z) XX. 24-26. 
24. A lie is... Cp. xxv. 2. 
of the ignorant. dmavdettwr, i.e. those uninstructed in wisdom. 


25. athief. Cp. v. 14, where a thief and ‘one that hath a double tongue’ are mentioned together. 
-. Shall inherit destruction. Cp. Ps.v.6; Prov. xv. 5) 9. 
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SIRACH 20. 26—21. 3 


re) 


26 The end of a liar is dishonour’, 
And his shame is ever’ with him. 


(a) XX. 27-31. The Reward of the wise and prudent; but wisdom must be apparent (3 +2 distichs). 


2y “Y The wise man advanceth himself by means of his words’, 
And a prudent man ruleth™ the great. 
28 *He that tilleth his’ land raiseth high his heap’, 
And he that pleaseth the great atoneth for wrong*. 
29 Presents and gifts blind the eyes *of the wise?, 
And as a muzzle on the mouth turn away reproofs. 
30 ° Hidden wisdom and concealed treasure, 
What profit is there in either® ? 
3x Better is the man that hideth his folly 
Than a man that hideth his wisdom??. 


(6) XXI. 1-10. The Nature of Sin (=1+2+2+14+2+43 distichs). 


21 1 °My son, hast thou sinned, (then) add not thereto ; 

And pray concerning thy former (sins)*”. 

2°Flee from sin “as from the face of a serpent? ; 
For if thou come nigh it, it will bite thee? ; 

Like‘ the teeth of a lion are the teeth thereof, 

It slayeth® the souls of men. 

3 Like a two-edged sword is ‘all iniquity’, 
From the stroke thereof is no healing. 


ways will bring him to destruction ’ r So S: & ‘disposition’ s% ‘for a-curse’ t S ‘ destroyed’ 
UG; L& insert the title: Parabolic sayings: Ut. ‘ words (% ‘ word’) of parables’ v-vy % ‘he that is full of wise 
parables showeth himself humble (//. small)’ w SoS: GL ‘pleaseth ’ x33 > y So 248 & only: 
others>‘his? 2% +‘and he that doeth justice exalteth himself?’ ®@% ‘iudicum’: 3 > — >? These verses 
recur in xli. 14, 15, which see e Lizz. ‘in both’ d248 + ‘Better is persistent endurance (/:/. patience) 


in seeking the Lord than a driver (/7. charioteer) of his own life without a master ’ 


ua 3 > b % + ‘that they may be forgiven thee’ © $ rnseris ‘my son’ dd $> © Onéerac: but 


70 248 &c. dnfera = f So S only 8-8 % ‘is falsehood’ h [rz ‘slaying’ i-i $ ‘an harlot’ 





26. The end... The rendering of S ‘is manifestly right, since NN even in the sense of “fate” does not suit here’ 


(Smend). 


XX. 27—XXIII. 27. Further Warnings and Contrasts. This divisicn has eleven subsections. 
(@) XX. 27-31. ; 
27. by means of his words. ¢v ( =] of the instrument or means) Adyors. 


...ruleth the great. Smend thinks that the reference is to Jewish sages at the court of a Gentile king, and that 
perhaps Ben-Sira had here some particular historical personage in mind, who through his influence was able to be of 


help to his co-religionists ; see v. 28 6. 


28. He that tilleth. Cp. Prov. xii. 11. Just as proper attention to the land brings its reward, so does due attention 


paid to the great result in real advantage. 
his heap. i.e. of corn. 


atoneth for wrong. It is very possible that the reference here is to the wrongdoing of some Jew, which was 


overlooked through the kind offices of some influential Jewish person, perhaps Ben-Sira himself. 
29, Presents... Cp. Prov. xxi. 14. For &éna cp. Sept. of 2 Sam. viii. 2, 6; Hosea x. 16 (= 031). 
the eyes of the wise. Cp. Deut. xvi. 19 (Sept.). 
amuzzle. Lit.‘a gag’. 
30, 31. See critical note. 
(6) XXI. I-Io. 
1. And pray. i.e. for forgiveness. 
2. Fleefrom... Cp. Prov. xiii. 21. ; 
it will bite thee. Cp. Prov. xxiii. 32, where strong drink is compared to a serpent that bites. 
the teeth of a sae ae ae 10; Joel i. 6. 
jeth... BW GIS We Ce ns 
3 A bere Pronk. Cp. Ps. exlix. 6; Prov. v. 4; and the Sept. of Judges iii. 16, 
no healing. Cp. iii, 28a. 
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SIRACH 21, 4-11 


4*Tyranny and violence* make** habitations! desolate, 
And" the house™ "of the arrogant” is rooted out°®. 
5 The supplication of the poor man cometh? unto His ears, 
4And his vindication® cometh quickly4. 
6 He that hateth reproof *[walketh] in the path of a sinner’, 
But he that feareth God‘ will turn [to Him] whole-heartedly*. 
7 ¥The wise discerneth him that is before him, 
And spieth out the sinner at once’. 
8 He that buildeth his house with other men’s money 
Is as one gathering stones for his Ysepulchral mound”. 
9 (Like) tow wrapped together is the assembly of the ungodly, 
And their end is the flame of fire*. 
10 The way of sinners is Ymade smooth without? stones’, 
And at the end thereof is **the pit of Hades”. 


(c) XXI. 11-17. The contrast between the godly man who is wise and the godless man who ts a fool 
(= 2+2+2+42 distichs). 


11 He that keepeth the Law controlleth *his natural tendency*, 
>And the fear of the Lord is the consummation of Wisdom °°. 


k-k $ ‘from morning till evening’ kk %‘she maketh’ 1.80%: @ ‘riches’ 80%: G@ ‘so’ m % ‘many 
palaces’: # ‘the wealth’ mn > ° Reading, instead of epnpwbnoera, with UL, expitebnoerar: % ‘she rooteth 


out’ P So & only: & ‘is from the mouth’ 4-4 % ‘and it ascendeth unto the presence of the eternal 
Judge’ r Lit. ‘judgement’ ss % ‘isan unrighteous man’: ‘(it is) the mark of a sinner’ tSoA SL: 
8 BC ‘the Lord’ u Lt. ‘in heart’: % ‘from his heart’ v-V & ‘ He that is mighty in tongue is known afar 
off, and the man of understanding knoweth when he slippeth’ W-w Read with 248 es xopa (= 8) for as 
xeyrova (Gr): 248 + ‘ for his tomb’ x 248 + ‘unto destruction’ y-Y S ‘is a stumbling-block to 
them ’ 2 ex \Oov = fIND wz-2t % *a deep pit’: H inferi et tenebrae et poenae 


aa So 3 (=13», misunderstood by &): N*> (habe) b-b $ ‘and he that feareth the Lord lacketh naught’ 





4. Tyranny. katamAnypds is dz. Ney.; it might have also the meaning of ‘intimidation’. 
habitations. This rendering (of 3) is preferable to that of & because one expects a parallel to ‘house’ in the next 
clause ; see further critical note. 
is rooted out. Cp. Prov. xy. 25. 

5. His ears. i.e. the ears of God; cp. Ps. xvi. 8, cx. 5, cxxxix, 10. 

And his vindication... See the rendering of % for this clause in the critical notes; perhaps it is to be 
preferred to &. 

6. in the path. ¢v cxver, lit. ‘in the track’ (cp, & ‘ vestigium est’); cp. Prov. xvi. 17. 

7. The context makes it probable that the rendering of $ is nearer the original than that of @r. 

8. He that buildeth his house. A figurative expression for making a fortune; cp. Ps. xlix. 16. 

sepulchral mound. See critical note. 

9. tow. ormmvov = NY); cp. Isa. i. 31 and Judges xvi. 9, the only occurrences of the word in the O.T. 
the assembly of the ungodly. For the phrase cvvaywy dvéuor cp. vii. 16, xvi. 6. 
the flame of fire. i.e. Gehenna; for the expression GSE mupés cp. viii. 10. 
Io. without stones. Cp. Isa. Ixii. Io. 

the end thereof... Cp. Prov, xiv. 12 4, xvi. 25 4, ‘In Ecclesiasticus the problem of retribution takes a peculiar 
form. On the one hand it is uncompromisingly tory, and refuses to admit the possibility of the new views as to the 
future life. All retribution, without exception, is confined to this life (cp. xli. 3, 4). On the other hand, this writer 
supplements Ezekiel’s theory of exact individual retribution with the older view which Ezekiel attacked, and seeks to 
cover its obvious defects with the doctrine of the solidarity of the family. A man’s wickedness must receive its 
recompense either in his own person in this life, or, failing this, in the persons of his surviving children, since Sheol 
knows no retribution. Thus, on the one hand, he teaches the doctrine of individual retribution (see ii. 10, 11,:1x.. 12, 
x1. 26, 27 6, xii. 3). But this theory of individual retribution was inadequate, for obviously all men did not meet with 
their deserts. Hence a man’s sins are visited through the evil remembrance of his name and in the misfortunes of his 
children after him. Thus our author declares that a man’s character shall be manifest in the fortunes of his children 
(see x1. 28, xxiil, 24-6, xl. 15, xli. 6). On the other hand, the children of the righteous are blest (xliv. 11-13). Since 
there is thus no retribution beyond the grave, there is no organic relation between this life and the life in Sheol (in xxi. 10 
thoughts of the penal character of Sheol do seem to be present, though not in harmony with the doctrinal system of the 
author). Sheol is out of the sphere of moral government; for there no account is taken of man’s past life on earth 
(xli. 4) ; there is there no recognition of God (xvii. 28); in that region there is no delight of life (xiv. 16) ; its inhabitants 
are bereft of light (xxii. 11); they are plunged in an eternal sleep (xliv. 19)’ (Charles, Eschatology ..., pp. 162 ia) 

(¢) XXI. 11-17. 

11. controlleth his natural tendency. & ‘becometh master of the intent thereof ’, as though the reference were to 
the Law (see critical note); cp. Qiddushin 30 6(T.B.): ‘I created the evil tendency (Y17 7¥) [and] I created the 
Torah for healing. If ye occupy yourselves with [the study of] the Torah, ye will not fall into the power of it (i.e. of 
the evil tendency)’; and cp. also Pirge Aloth iv. 2: ‘Who is mighty? He that subdueth his nature (78),? 
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SIRACH. 21): 12-23 


12 4He that is not wise® will not be instructed, 
And® there is a wisdom’ which maketh bitterness to abound4. 
13 The knowledge of a wise man aboundeth like a spring of water’, 
And his counsel "is like® ‘the water! of life. 
14 The heart ‘ofa fool is like a broken vessel, 
1He holdeth no knowledgel. 
15 If a man of understanding hear a wise word, 
He commendeth it, and addeth thereto ; 
™Tf a foolish man hear it, he mocketh at it™, 
And casteth it behind his back. 
16 The discourse of a fool” is like a burden® on a journey, 
But grace? is found 4on the lips of the wise‘. 
17 The utterance’ of the prudent is sought for in the assembly, 
And his words are pondered in the heart. 


(d) XXI. 18-28. Further contrast between the godly man and the fool (= %+1+1+3+2+2 distichs). 


18 As a prison-house’ is Wisdom to a fool, 
And the knowledge of the wiset as "coals of fire". 
19 As’ chains” on (their) feet is instruction to the foolish, 
And as manacles on their right hand. 
2t As a golden ornament is instruction to the wise, 
And as a bracelet upon their right arm. 
20 The fool lifteth up his voice with laughter, 
But the wise* man smileth” in silence’. 
22a The foot of a fool hasteth into a house, 
236 But it is *good manners? *to stand outside”. 
23a The fool through the door looketh into a house, 
22 But the cautious man °demeans himself humbly°. 


c 248 ‘the acceptation of Wisdom’: &% + ‘and understanding ’ dd Z> e% + ‘in (that which is) good’: 
Gj lit.‘ crafty’ eee AC*But’ — f Lz. ‘craftiness’ 8-¢ So $: GL ‘flood’, reading 10 instead of N20 
h-h & ‘abideth’ i-iSo $: & ‘a fountain’: 248 ‘a pure fountain (as)’ k So $%: & ‘the inward parts’ 
1-1 $ ‘he learneth no knowledge all the days of his life’: 70 248 + ‘in his life’ m-m & ‘The wanton 


man heareth it, and it displeaseth him’ "2% ‘the ungodly’ ©% i Syro-Hex ‘a heavy burden’ PA>: 
& ¢-8 ‘parable’ a-4 $ ‘in all the speech of the righteous ’ r Zit. ‘mouth’ 8So%: GU ‘a house that is 
destroyed’ t So x* only: & SU ‘unwise’ u-u So $: G& /t ‘unexamined words’ Vv So S:&> 
w% ‘a net” x So SL: G& ‘clever’ (mavovpyos) ySo 3: GL + ‘scarcely’ z% ‘in peace’ 
a-a ® wryd 3939 (= S) ‘the glory of a man’ (Smend conjectures NOVO for 3132) b-b So & 3: ® corrupt ny M33 
‘in the house of his people’ (Smend conjectures yoy? 733) c-¢ O34 ya (‘shall humble many’), for wich 





12. a wisdom. savovpyia, Cp. xix. 23. Ni 
’ which maketh... Craftiness is a kind of wisdom which is often a cause of sorrow and bitterness to others. 

13. aboundeth like a spring of water. G& read 2120, the technical Hebrew word for the Flood, instead of Y)312 
(‘a spring’). Cp. Pirge Adoth vi. 1, where it is said that the man who is busied with the Law is like ‘a spring that 
ceaseth not, and as a river that continueth to flow on’. In ii. 10 of the same tractate, Rabbi Eleazar ben Arak is called 
a ‘ welling spring’ because of his devotion to the study of the Law. ; 

_.. like the water of life. Cp. the Midrash Sz/re 84 a: ‘ As water giveth life to the world, so do the waters of 

the Torah give life to the world.’ 

14. like a broken vessel. Cp. Jer. ii. 13. 

15. casteth it behind... Cp. Ezek. xxiii. 35. * 7 

16. grace. For the word used in this connexion Cp. Vl. 5, XX. 19, XXXVI. 21; Ps.xlv.3; Prov. xxii.11; Eccles. x. 12. 

17. ... are pondered in the heart. Cp. xiv. 21. 

. 18-28. ee 

. case of fire. i.e. toa fool. & is preferable here, because the context demands something that is disagreeable 
to the fool to correspond with ‘ prison-house’ in the first clause. 

19. Contrast vi. 24 ff. : n 

21. That this verse should come before v. 20 is manitest, cf. vv. 22, 23. 

20. the wise man. savoipyos. Sed 

22, 23. In # these verses have got misplaced ; both verses are preserved in a quotation in wrapn 33 INT NPI 14 @ 
(‘The Lecture of our holy Rabbi,’ i.e. Judah ha-Nasi), an ethical treatise; v. 32 1s also quoted in the Babylonian 
Talmud, Midda 16 6, Pesachim 112 a (Cowley and Neubauer, p. xxiv). 

23. good manners. For the Hebr. phrase cp. Prov. xx. 3. 
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SIRACH 21. 24—22. 6 


24’Tis unseemly® for one to listen at the door, 
And the wise man would be grieved fat the shameful act‘, 
25 The lips of babblers$ [only] repeat" ‘what others say}, 
jBut the words of the wise are weighed in the balancej, 
26 The heart of fools is in their mouth, 
But the mouth of the wise is ‘in their heart*. 
27 When the fool! curseth his adversary™, 
He curseth his own soul. 
28 The whisperer defileth his own soul, , 
And is hated wheresoever he sojourneth®. 


(¢) XXII. 1-2. The Despicableness of Sloth (= 2 distichs). 


22 1 The slothful man is like* a filthy stone», 


) 
ck 


¢ Every one fleeth from the stench thereof® 
2 “A slothful man is like* the filth of a dunghill4, 
He who °taketh it up® shaketh out his hand. 


(f) XXII. 3-6. The shame and grief of evil children (= 3 +1 distichs). 


3 [There is] shame to a father in °the begetting of®* an uninstructed (son), 
And a daughter is born to his loss. 
4‘A prudent daughter ‘is a treasure't £to her husband, 
But she that bringeth shame is a grief to him that begat her*. 
5 She that is bold® bringeth shame on father and husbandi, 
And she is despised of both. 
6 As* music in (time of) mourning, (so) is unseasonable talk}, 
But™ stripes and correction are at all times wisdom”. 


read DID... (= &) € Zit. ‘want of instruction’ tf Lit. ‘with the disgrace (of it)’ & So 248: & 
‘strangers’: % ‘ungodly’: Z ‘ unwise’ h Lit. ‘declare’: so % V 248 SH Syro-Hex: BAC ‘are grieved’ 
ti Zid. ‘the things that are not theirs’: so 248 only: G& ‘at these things’: $ ‘in his own body’, z.e. ‘his inner 
thoughts’: ‘foolish things’ iJ ‘The wise man speaketh by measure’ (//. ‘by weight’) k-k So 248 
Si: G& ‘their heart’ 1So0 3: G&L ‘ungodly’ ™ & diz. ‘Satan’ (see note below): & ‘the Devil’: % ‘him 
who sinned not against him’ nn So CV 248 253 254 (= Syro-Hex) ; G& ev maponon. & reads for this 
verse: ‘The soul of the wise is grieved at the fool, for he knoweth not what to say to him’ 

a Lit. ‘is (to be) compared to’ bx oa % ‘a stone cast out’ (% Zs, ‘ thrown out into the street *) cc O& 
‘and every one hisseth at the shame thereof’: @& + ‘every one keeps clear of him’ d-d % ‘when a man goeth 
out into the street and disgraceth himself’ ee & ‘seeth it’: H ‘toucheth it’ ee-ee 3 > riS>. fief 
‘shall inherit’ : % ‘is an inheritance’: @& mzsread NW (‘she shall inherit’) zws/ead of NW (‘ treasure,’ 77. 
‘inheritance’) &-€@r avdpa aurns 88 Lit. ‘and’ & ‘foolish’ i ‘her mother’: & zuserts ‘she will not 
be menaced by the ungodly ’ (7.¢. ‘they will be in sympathy with her ’) k So & only 1 Zz. ‘discourse’ 
m B ‘and’ 0 Soxn* SL: G& ‘of wisdom’: 7o 248 + ‘Children who live comfortably in good circumstances 





24. the wise man. @pdvimos means here ‘discreet’. 

25. are weighed in the balance. Cp. xvi. 25, xxviii. 25. 

26. Fools talk without thinking, the wise think before they speak. 

27. his adversary. & evidently read {OWN, the original meaning of which was simply ‘adversary’ (cp. Num, 
XXil. 22, 32; I Kings v.18, xi. 22) ; the meaning is either, that in cursing Satan the curse recoils on the man’s own head, 
or else that a man’s real spiritual adversary is his own evil nature; cp. the next verse. 

28. Cp. v. 14, Xxvili. 13. 

(e) XXII. 1-2. 

1. a filthy stone. Cp. the Midrash Wayyigra Rabba, § xvii, chap. xiv. 34, where the passage Job xxxi. 34 is 
commented upon. Cp. Job ii. 8. : 

2. A slothful man... Ben-Sira’s disgust for slothful people is coarsely expressed. 

Cf) Xa 3-6, 

3. in the begetting of. Cf. Prov. xvii. 21. 

a daughter... According to Jewish ideas it was a misfortune to beget daughters ; cp. Menachoth 43 6 (T. B.) 
where it is taught that a man ought to bless God every day for not having made him a woman ora slave. In the daily 
service for Morning Prayer in the Jewish Liturgy occurs the following Benediction: ‘ Blessed art Thou, O Lord our God 
King of the Universe, who hast not made me a woman.’ +e 4 

4. a treasure to... See critical note. Cp. xxvi. 1-4. 

she that bringeth shame. i.e. to her husband; this is also a grief (cis Avmny) to her father, because her shame is 
a reflection on him, implying, as it does, that he did not bring her up properly. 

5. She that is bold. 1 6paceia; cp. Sept. of Prov. ix. 13, yurn appev kai Opaceia. 


6. talk. deuyynous (Syr. NY) means the discourse of the sages; this is ‘unseasonable’ at times when ‘stripes and 
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SIRACH 22. 7-16 


(§) XXII. 7-18. The Futility of the Fool (= 2+ 34+3+2+2+1+2 distichs). 
7 He who teacheth a fool is (as) one that glueth together a potsherd®, 
(Or) as? one that awakeneth a sleeper out of a deep sleep. 


8 “He that discourseth to a fool? is as one discoursing to him that slumbereth 4, 
And at the end he saith, ‘ What is it?’ 


11 Mourn for the dead, ‘for his® light hath failed? ; 
And mourn* for a fool, for understanding hath failed (him). 
“Weep gently” for the dead®, for he hath found rest ; 
’ But* the life of a fool is Yworse thanY death”, 
12 The mourning for the dead (lasts) seven days, 
But *the mourning for a fool? all the days of his life. 
13 Talk not much with a foolish man, 
And consort not with a pig?: 
Beware of him, lest thou have trouble, 
And thou becomest defiled when he shaketh himself? ; 
Turn from him, and thou wilt find rest, 


And (so) shalt thou not be wearied with his folly®. 
14 *1What is heavier than lead4? 


And what is its name but ‘ Fool’? 
15 Sand and salt and a weight of iron 

(Are) easier® to bear than fa senseless man‘. 
16 As timber girt and fixed into the wall? 

*Ts not loosened by an earthquake®, 


Gk 


conceal the humble origin of their own parents; (but) children who grow up in arrogance and wantonness besmirch 
the noble descent of their kin (= vz. 9, 10) °V Syro-Hex plur.: % +(‘and as one) who telleth a tale (d:7. 
word) to him that heareth not’ PSo SD a-a % ‘he that teacheth a fool is like one that eateth bread 
when he is not hungry’ aa + ‘wisdom’ t-r % /7/. ‘for he is kept from the light’ 8 Expressed in & 
tZ> u-u % ‘it is not (fitting) to weep for the dead’: Sah ‘it is good to weep for the dead’ Vila, 
‘more sweetly’: 2% modicum w-w % ‘For an evil life is worse than death’ x So B only Y-Y 248 > 
2-2 So : G&L ‘for a fool and an ungodly man’ @ So %, which adds ‘in the way’: 70 248 + ‘for 
being without sense he will altogether despise thee” b-b So $: G& ‘in his onslaught’, 4 shaking’ : 
% ‘in his sin’ ¢ $ ‘much talk’ d-d % ‘for he is much heavier than lead’ e So 248: G& ‘easy’: 


& ‘pleasanter ’ f-f $ <to dwell with a fool’ &S0 70% h Zit. building’: % + ‘of the corners of 
a house ’ kk S> 





correction’ are really what is required. Ben-Sira is laying stress on the need of firmness towards children ; the lack 


of this in their earlier years results in the shame and grief which, later on, are brought upon a father (vv. 4,5); cp. the 
gloss on wv. 6 (see critical note). 


stripes and correction. Cp. Prov. xxii. 15, xxix. 15. 
£) XXII. 7-18. 


7. He who teacheth... Cp. Prov. i. 7, xxvii. 22. A potsherd glued together is useless for all practical purposes, 
one that is awaked out of a deep sleep is unfit for doing anything ; nothing can be done with either—nor yet with a fool. 
8. He that discourseth ... A fool cannot understand sensible talk, although he hears, any more than one who is 
asleep and cannot hear. For vv. 9, 10, see critical note. 
11. Mourn... Cp. vii. 34, xxxvili. 16. , : : . 
his light hath failed. Cp. Prov. xx. 200, 27. On Jewish tombstones the following ancient formula is often 
inscribed: ‘ May his light continue to shine.’ et ; a ae 
12. ...(lasts)seven days. This is still observed by modern orthodox Jews ; the period is technically called ‘ Shiba 
(pronounced ‘Shiva‘’), ‘seven’; cp. Gen. ]. 10; Judith xvi. 24; and see below XXXVill. 17. 
13. Talk not much. pp rAnOivys Adyor = AMY AIAN by, a phrase which occurs in Pirge Aboth i. Ee 
consort not. Lit. ‘go not to’. } \ ; 
with a pig. This rendering of % is evidently correct, as is shown by the context (see clause @); & is a toning 
down. The swine is referred to as the emblem of filthiness in the T. B. Berakhoth 43 6 (/E, xi. 6096). The fool, like 
the man of sloth, is regarded as unclean ; for the uncleanness of swine cp. Lev. xi. 7. 
And thou becomest defiled... The outpouring of a fool’s nonsense is compared to the filth carried about by 
a pig which it shakes from itself after having wallowed in the mire. ; _ e 
wearied. The verb dxydid¢@ occurs very rarely in the Sept.: Ps. lx. 3, ci. 1, cxlii. 4; Dan. vii. 15. 
folly. dzévova means also ‘madness’, which is perhaps preferable here, as a strong word is required. 
14. What is heavier... Cp. xxi. 16. me , 
what is its name. i.e. the name of that which is heavier than lead. 
15. Sand. Cp. Prov. xxvii. 3. See further Introd. § 7 (4). 
16. The contrast offered by the wise man. 
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SIRACH 22. 16-26 


So a heart established on well-advised counsel 
Will not be afraid! in time™ [of danger]. 
17™™ A heart fixed on thoughtful understanding 
Is as an ornament graven® upon? a polished wall™™. 
18 PSmall stones? lying upon a high place 
Will not remain against the wind, 
1So will the fearsome heart (bent) on foolish imagination 
Be unable to withstand any terror. 


(2) XXII. 19-26. How Friendship is dissolved ; the duty of a friend (=2+3+2[+1]+2 distichs). 


19 A wound ‘in the eye maketh tears to flow, 
And a (heart)-wound! ‘severeth friendship®. 
20 * He that throweth a stone at birds scareth them away, 
And he that reproacheth" a friend dissolveth friendship. 
21 Even if thou draw the sword against a friend, 
Despair not, for there is Ya way out’; 
22 And™ if thou open thy* mouth against a friend, 
Fear not, for there is a (way of) reconciliation ; 
’ But reproach and arrogance, and betrayal of a secret, and a deceitful blow,— 
In (face of) these every friend will depart’. 
23 Support’ thy neighbour in his poverty, 
That in his prosperity* thou mayst rejoice” ; 
Remain true® to him in the time of his® affliction, 
That thou mayst be heir with him in his inheritance®. 
24 [°° Before the fire is the smoke of the furnace’, 
So revilings before bloodshed ].°° 
25 8Be not ashamed of a friend who becometh poor’, 
» And ‘hide not thyself! from his face? ; 
26 * For **if evil happen unto him! through thee! £, 
Whosoever heareth it will beware of thee™. 


1-13 ‘no fear will shake him’ M70 248 SUH ‘at any time’: 248 &% + ‘with fear’ mu-mn XJ, > 
0 Reading yhupparos (Smend) for Wappwros ° So 248 $ P-P Reading with AC 70 248 mg. 254 xad«xes 
(=): BN xapaxes, ‘pales’ 1-4 ‘So is the heart of a fool broken in his innermost being, and he 
cannot stand up against grief’ * Reading vooos (= %) for woowv (= i) ss So % (it. ‘ changeth 


friendship ’): @& ‘showeth feeling’ — & awserts the title : ‘ Concerning friendship’ %% ‘robbeth’: and adds 


‘change not towards thy friend, but if thou change think not that thou wilt retain his love’ 
‘a returning’ (= mawn), z.e. ‘a way of repentance’ W So V 253 Syro-Hex.£: &> x So % 


who reveals a secret is worthy of contempt (di. is a son of contempt), and a deceitful blow puts friendship far 
away’ 2 SoS: G&L ‘ acquire trust in’ ® Lit. ‘good things ’ b So NA 25 248 253 254 Syro-Hex & 


(evppavOns) : BC V 70 opov rdnobns : & ‘thou mayst share’ ¢ Lit. ‘steadfast ’ 4 So & only 


+ ‘For not always is the (outward) appearance to be despised, nor is the rich man void of understanding 


to be respected’ ee-ee This verse seems to have got out of place, as tt breaks the sequence of thought 


+ ‘and smoke’ (kamvos), which & rightly omits 8-8 & ZH ‘I will not be ashamed to shelter a friend’ 
hh? > 1 GH ‘I will not hide myself’ k-k % ‘If thy companion reveal to thee a secret, repeat it not’ 





17. an ornament graven. See critical note. 


18. Small stones... The reference, as Ryssel points out, is to the small stones which were placed on the top of 
the walls surrounding gardens and vineyards ; these were put there in order that, when jackals or foxes leaped on to 
the wall to enter the vineyard, the noise occasioned by the rattling of the displaced stones might warn the watcher. As 


these small stones were always lying in an exposed position they were easily blown down by a high wind. 
(A) XXII. 19-26. 
19. A wound. See critical note. 
maketh tears to flow. Cp. Prov. xxx. 32, 3 3 
20. reproacheth. Cp. v. 22, xviii. 18, xx. 15. 


21. ...for there is a way out. Cp. xxvii. 21. The meaning of the verse is that every straightforward quarrel, 
third clause of v. 22 sever 


however serious, is capable of adjustment, but when such things as those mentioned in the 
friendship, then the breach is irremediable. 


22. if thou open... The reference is to outspoken, straightforward differences between friends. 
reproach. i.e. abuse. 
betrayal of a secret. Lit. ‘revealing ...’; cp. Prov. xi. 13, xx. 19, xxv. 9. 

23. thou mayst rejoice. See critical note. 

24. So revilings... Cp. xxvii. 15. 

25. And hide not... Cp. vi. 12. 

26. The rendering of & in this verse is clearly not in order, 


aoe 


but its general sense agrees better with the context than 


SIRACH 22, 27-23. 6 


(2) XXII. 27—XXIII. 6. The Need of Self-control (= 2+4+1+2 distichs). 


& 27"°O that one would set a watch over my mouth?®, 
And a seal of shrewdness upon my lips, 
That I fall not? by means of them’, 
And that my tongue destroy me not?! 
23 20 that one would set scourges over my mind}, 
And “a rod of correction® over my heart, 
That they spare not ¢their errors¢, 
®And overlook not their sins® ! 
3 That mine ignorances be not‘ multiplied, 
And that my sins £abound nots, 
And ‘cause me to fall in the sight of* mine! adversaries, 
So that mine enemy rejoice over me™. 
1(=42@) O Lord, Father, and God® of my° life, 
Abandon me not Pto their counsel? 4. 
46 Give me not? £a proud looks, 
5 ‘And turn away concupiscence® from me’. 
6 May “the lust of the fleshW *and chambering® ¥ not overtake me’, 
”And give me®* not over to a shameless soul”. 


(dit. ‘give it not out’) kk @& ‘and’ 1G £ ‘me’ Yl @& ‘him’ m@& ‘him’: S$ + and will account thee 

a mischief-maker’ (7. ‘one that doeth harm’) n 254 zuserts here: ‘O that one would set scourges over my 

thought’ (= xxiii. 2 @) 0-0 & ris dover (= JN 1D) pow (> NASB) em croua pou pudraxnyv P 248+‘ suddenly’ 

4 & ‘ from’ So V (= $4): G& ‘it’: Sah ‘through my mouth’ 8 The negative rs preserved in 248 253 
’ (= & Syro-Hex) a Lor the reasons of the above order in the clauses of vv. 1-5 see note below 

‘thought’ c-e So 3: & ‘a discipline of wisdom’ d-d So & (ignorationibus eorum): G& ene ros ayvonpace 

pov= $ e-e N68 has the clause under the asterisk: 248 ‘Overlook not the insults (vBpes) of sinners, according 


to (Zt. ‘in’) (Thy) promise’: 3 >, but has imstead: ‘that they in their assembly inherit not, nor take delight 


(oN 3) in destroying (band) °; Sah > she clause allogether: %& et non appareant delicta eorum 


5 negative 8-8 % lit. ‘be not strong’ (}3wy)) h¥o 248 + ‘to (my) destruction’ i1% ‘reveal me’ 
2 (sanba3), a scribal error which should, according to Smend, be corrected to %93\9D) (= sndvp), ‘cause me to fall’: 
Ge & ‘1 fall’ k Zit. ‘before’ 1Soh: GS> m 70 248 + ‘from whom the hope of Thy mercy is 
far-distant ’ n $‘ Master’ © 70 248 ‘all my’ pp > 4 @& + ‘and suffer me not to fall by them’ 


(S ‘on their account): 70 + ‘as a (standing) example’ (ev rapaderyparicp): % + in illa exprobatione 


des pot ss [7#. ‘a lifting up of eyes’: #‘... of mine eyes’: % ‘an exalted eye’; 248 +‘and an overbearing 
(24, gigantic) soul’ t 248 inserts here: ‘ Keep ever from Thy servant vain hopes’ u% ‘a lustful (Nrm5) 
heart’: & ‘ every desire’ Vv 248 + ‘and him that desireth to serve Thee do Thou ever hold up’: % + ‘and 


a 248 ‘ Thy servant’ 





The first word of the verse should be ‘ For’ instead of ‘And’; this is demanded by the context. 
: (ZO 27 OIE 
; 27. Othat,..- sepsis. Cxlie 3. 
that my tongue... Cp. Prov. xviii. 21, xxi. 23. 


ms 


i suffer naught that is good to escape me’ w-w So S$: G& LZ ‘the appetite (desire) of the (@ ‘my’) belly’ 
xxZ> y-y S$ ‘not make me lustful’ z-z % * And let not a shameless soul have dominion over me’ 


is the case with %; if the pronouns in & are corrected on the basis of $ good sense can be made out of the verse. 


XXIII. 1-5. A reference to the text of & will show that it is out of order as it stands: v. 1 breaks the sequence 


between xxii. 27 and xxiii. 2; the first clause of vy. 1 = v. 4a; v.14 is omitted by 3, and inserted in v. 4; something 
has evidently fallen out in vv. 4-5. That there is something radically wrong with the text of these verses as they 


partly) keeps 1 a and 1¢ and 4a of G, adding 1 4 to 4a. 
2. O that one would set. Lit. ‘who will set ...’, cp. xxil. 27. 
a rod of correction. Cp. Prov. xxil. 15 0. 
their errors... their sins: i.e. those of his heart and mind. 
3. So that mine enemy... Cp. Ps. xiil. 4. 
I. ... their counsel. i.e. the counsel of his own heart and mind. 


see PP 


ait 


stand is evident from the variations in the Gr. MS. and the Versions (see critical notes). Smend (following 4 


46. a proud look. Perhaps this should be interpreted in the sense in which the expression is used in Gen. xxxix. 7, 


in view of what follows (Ryssel). 
6. the lust of the flesh. See critical note. 
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SIRACH 23. 7-14 


(7) XXII. 7-15. The need of keeping the tongue under control (=%2+3+3+2+3+2 distichs). 


7 ” Hear, O children, (concerning) the discipline of the mouth® : 
He that keepeth (discipline)4 shall not be taken [captive |°® 
8 But‘ the sinner is ensnared8 through® his lips, 
i And the fool stumbleth through his mouth. 
g Accustom not* thy mouth to an oath, 
1Nor make a habit of the naming of the Holy One™!, 
10" For as a servant who is constantly being questioned” 
°Tacketh not® the marks of a blow, 
So also he that ®sweareth and is continually naming 4the name of the Lord 4” 
Is not free’ from sins. 
rr A man of many oaths ‘is filled with iniquity’, 
And the scourge* departeth not from his house ; 
If he offend” his sin will be upon him’, 
~ And if he disregard* it he sinneth doublyY ; 
¥ And if he sweareth *without need’, he shall not be justified Y, 
“For his house shall be filled with calamities”, 
12 ©There is a manner of speech ‘that is to be compared4 with death¢ : 
Let it not be found in the heritage of Jacob. 
°He that keepeth‘ his soul from this shall live®, 
& And not wallow in sins®. 
14 Remember! thy father and thy mother 
k When! thou sittest in council in the midst of the mighty, 
Lest, perchance, ™thou stumble™ before them, 
[In that] "thou showest thyself [to be] a fool” in thy manner [of speech], 
° And dost wish thou hadst not been born®, 
And cursest the day of thy birth. 
13 Accustom not thy mouth to impure manner [of speech], 
For ?that is a sinful thing?. 


bB 70 248 254 ensert the title: ‘ Discipline of the mouth’ © 248 + ‘that is truthful’ d Not expressed 
e-e % ‘shall not suffer shame’ fSo 3: G& > (Ne? ‘ either’) & Lit. ‘overtaken’, reading xaradnpOnoera 
with 154 (= SL) for cararenpO. &: 157 248 + ‘in his folly’ b Lit. ‘in’ (=aobymeans) Of, icf sani te} 
ii & ‘the reviler and the arrogant shall stumble through them’: % superbus et maledicus scandalizabitur in illis 
k-k ‘and thou wilt not (have to) sit before the judges’ 'S ‘instruct not’: % + ‘for there is great calamity 
therein’ mxe-a A ‘the Most High’: & ‘God’ n-n % ‘for (as) every man that sweareth continually ’ 
0-0 S ‘is not free from’ P-P % ‘lieth and sweareth’ 4-4 So only A NC 55 154.254 t SoS: GL ‘is not 
cleansed ’ ss % ‘acquireth sins’ tS ‘strife’ u XS ‘swear by mistake’ (z\e. ‘ falsely’): & frustraverit 
Y 55 254 + ‘he will hide it under his tongue’ w-w % ‘and if in truth he will not swear (at all)’ x Lit. 
‘overlook’: & dissimulaverit y-y S ‘ For whosoever sweareth continually, it is detestable, and he shall not be 
justified ’ z-2 [71t, ‘in vain’ ee Sees b 248 & ‘retribution ’ e-e $ * And if there is another thing 
that is like it’ d-d Reading with yo 253 (= Syro-Hex) avrumapaBeBdypevn: avrimeptBeBr.: HL contraria 
ee & HZ ‘ For from the godly (# ‘the merciful’) all these things shall be put away’ f Zit, ‘shutteth up’ 
8-8 GH “And they will not wallow (ds. roll) in sins’ —»- Vu. 13, and 1 belong together. i$ + ‘that thou 
hast’ k-k % ‘and from terror thou hast been preserved’ 180 3: GH ‘for’ m-m So 3: & ‘that 
thou be not forgetful’: & ‘lest He (z.¢. God) forget thee’ nn 3% ‘thou be despised ’ 0-0 % ‘and sayest, 
O that I had not been created’ p-p Liz. ‘ therein is the word of sin’ 





(7) XXIII. 7-15. With the whole of this subsection cp. Jas. iii. 1-12. 
7. shall not be taken [captive]. i.e. by his mouth; he will not fall under the dominion of his tongue. 
g....toanoath. Cp. Matt. v. 34 ff, xxiii. 20 ff; Jas. v. 12. 
10. a servant. oixérns, ‘a household servant’; the context suggests that dovAos (=TAy),‘ a slave’, would have been 
a more appropriate word here. 
being questioned. ¢£eri¢o means ‘to examine closely ’, but the word is frequently used in the special sense of 
examining by torture (cp. Acts xxii. 24); eéeratéuevos is, therefore, used quite appropriately here; so that Smend’s 


suggestion that «ovovatduevos (lit. ‘one having authority over ’, le, here in the sense of ‘one rebelling *) should be read 
instead does not commend itself. 


the marks of a blow. Cp. xxviii. 17; wow means the r 

the name of the Lord. Cp. Lev. xxiv. 16 (Sept.). 
11. A man of many oaths. Cp. xxvii. 14. The last two clauses seem to be merely a variation of the first two. 
12, There is a manner of speech... Cp. Lev. xix. 12, xxii. 2, 3, 32, and especially xxiv. 16. 

the heritage of Jacob. In the O.T. this expression is used in reference to the Promised Land cp. Isa. lviii. 14 ; 

here it refers rather to the Jews in contradistinction to the Gentiles. : ; 

14. As the text shows, this verse must come before v. 13, which has got out of place. 

Remember thy father... i.e. so as not to bring disgrace on their name. 

... thou hadst not been born... Cp. Job iii. 3; Jer. xx. 14. 
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esult of a blow, i.e, a bruise, as well as the blow itself. 


SIRACH 238. 15-21 


15 A man that doth accustom himself to 4disgraceful talk4 
*Will not learn" wisdom “all his days®. 


(2) XXIII. 16-27. The Wickedness of Impurity (= 4+3+4+14+3+3+2 distichs). 


16 Two types (of men) *multiply sins, 
And the third increaseth® wrath’ ; 
“A hot desire*, burning like fire, 
Which is not quenched till it be consumed’* ; 
A fornicator with the body of his flesh, 
(For) he ceaseth not till the fire consumeth him ; 
17 [And] the man to whom all bread? is sweet, 
(For) he will not leave off till he die. 
18 A man® that ?goeth astray” °from his own bed, 
And saith in his heart: ‘Who seeth me? 
The walls of my house hide me, 
And the shadow of my roof covereth me, 
And no one seeth me— 
What hindereth me from sinning ?’ @ 
°*He remembereth not the Most High®; 
19 The eyes of men are his (only) fear‘, 
—And he perceiveth not that the eyes of the Lord 
Are ten thousand times brighter than the sun, 
Beholding all the ways of men, 
$ And looking into secret places ; 
20 For® all things are known unto Him before they are created, 
1So also [doth He see them] after they are perfected!,— 
21 *Such a man shall be punished! in the streets of the city, 
And shall be taken where he suspecteth it not*™. 


a-a Zit. ‘words of reproach’: % ‘ worthless words’ rr So $3: G& Hit. ‘will not be instructed’ 8-8 @& ‘in 
all...’: % ‘all the days of his life’: % + ‘and the man that is impure in the shame of his flesh accepteth no 
instruction’ t-t $ ‘doth my soul hate’ u Lit. ‘will bring’: % ‘causeth to arise’ V% + ‘and perdition’ 
ww 3 > x L7t. ‘soul’ y-¥ Nea “it consume something’ (= ) z % < flesh’ aA + ‘(that is) a 
fornicator’ b-b $ ‘committeth adultery ’ e-e % ‘on the covering of his bed’ d-d So $ (pr. ‘behold’): 
Gk znverts and abbreviates 18 c d, and misunderstands 18 f eS >: & (misunderstanding) ov un pynoOnoera 
o vyioros tfS> s-g % ‘and perceiveth the nature (/¢. the form) of their works (done) in darkness ’ 
h Expressed in SL i-i$ ‘and judgeth them at the end of the world’ k-k % transposes the clauses 
1 % ‘ detected ’ m % +‘and shall be a disgrace in the sight of (7. to) all, because he knew not the fear of God’ 





15. disgraceful talk. Cp. Joshua v. 9 (Sept.). 
(2) XXIII. 16-27. 


16. Two types... And the third. With this form of expression cp. xxvi. I, 5, 28, 1. 25; Prov. xxx. 7, TSS r2i 2A. 


29; cp. also the whole of chap. v of Pirge Aboth. K i 
increaseth wrath. Lit. ‘bringeth’, i.e. the wrath of God; for the Gr. word (édyw) cp. ii. 4, xlvii. 20. 
he ceaseth not. @ ‘ He will in no wise cease till he have made a fire to blaze’. 

17. ... to whom all bread is sweet. Cp. Prov. ix. 13-18, especially v. 17. 
18. Cp. Job xxiv. 15. a 
19. Beholding... Cf. xvii. 19, 20; Prov. xv. 3, 11; Ps. xxxi. 14 ff. 


20. For all things are known... Cp. Pirge Aboth iii. 24: ‘ Everything is foreseen ; and free-will is given’; and 
see Taylor’s comments on this in his edition, 
So also... Cp. Gen. ii. 1, 2 (Sept.). ; : e é 
21. shali be punished... Cp. Lev. xx. 10; Deut. xxii. 22; the full rigour of the Law was evidently mitigated in 
later times, since there is no mention of punishment by death here. ‘Under the Talmudic law the severity of the 
Mosaic code was in many instances modified, and the laws relating to adultery came under the influence of a milder 
theory of the relation of crime and punishment.... Upon this mild view followed the entire abolition of the death 
penalty, in the year A.D. 40, before the destruction of the Second Temple (Sanhedrin 41 a), when the Jewish courts, 
probably under pressure of the Roman authorities, relinquished their right to inflict capital punishment. _ Thereafter 
the adulterer was scourged; and the husband of the adulteress was not allowed to condone her crime (Sotah vi. 1), 
but was compelled to divorce her, and she lost all her property rights under her marriage contract ... (JE, i. 217 @). 
shall be taken .,. i.e. to the public place of scourging. The transposition of these two clauses in & is correct. 
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SIRACH 238. 22—24. 3 


So also a wife that leaveth® her husband, 
And bringeth in an heir by a stranger. 

For, firstly, she is disobedient® to the Law of the Most High ; 
And secondly, ?she trespasseth? against her own husband‘; 
And thirdly, she committeth adultery through (her) fornication, 

And bringeth children in by a stranger. 


24 She shall be Jed into the assembly, 


And upon her children * there will be visitation’. 


25 Her children shall not spread out their roots, 


And her branches shall bear no fruit. 


26 She will leave her memory for a curse, 


And her reproach will not be blotted out. 


27 *And they that are left behind shall know 


= 


bd 


That there is nothing better than the fear of the Lord*, 
And nothing sweeter than to observe 
The commandments of the Lord®’, 


(a) XXIV. 1-34. *The Praise of Wisdom®(=2+24+24+3434+1434+24+24+2+24+ I+34+2+3+3 
distichs). 
Wisdom praiseth herself?, 
And is honoured among Cher people 
She openeth her mouth in the assembly “of the Most High 4, 
And is honoured in the presence of His hosts®. 
‘I came forth from the mouth of the Most High, 
And as a mist I covered the earth. 


n $% ‘sinneth against’ °S ‘she lieth against’ P-P 3. > 4% + ‘of her youth’ rr ‘her sins 
will be remembered’ *8 3, which on account of tts better rhythmical measure ts perhaps to be preferred, reads : 


‘And all the dwellers on earth will know, 
And all the rest in the world will perceive, 
That nothing is better than the fear of God, 
Or sweeter than to keep His commandments.’ 


te5 1547 254 ££ ‘God’ " 55 248 253 254 ‘God’: 70 248 & + ‘to follow after God (& ‘the Lord ’) is 
great glory, and length of days it is for thee to be accepted of Him’ (=o. 23) 

ae 106 157 253 2 Syro-Hex > b@ + et in deo honorabitur ee % ‘the people of God’ 
d-d % ‘of God’ ©€So 3: & ‘might’ 





23. the Law of the Most High. See Exod. xx. 14; Deut.v. 18. 


bringeth children in by... For the result of this entailed upon such offspring see Deut. xxiii, 2. 
24. She shall beled... i.e. for punishment. 
upon her children... Their illegitimacy descended upon their children (Q¢ddushin 78 6). 
25. ...Shall not spread out... They were not. regarded as belonging to the congregation of Israel (cp. 


Qiddushin 78 6); for the belief that the children of adulterers do not come to maturity see W 
26. ... will not be blotted out. Cp. Ps. cix. 14. 


27....Shall know... Cp. xlvi. 10. For the addition to this verse see critical note. 


XXIV. I—XXVII. 3. (In praise of Wisdom, with practical applications.) The division falls into twelve subsections. 
XXIV. 1-34. A fine hymn in praise of Wisdom follows. The author, in declaring that Wisdom is honoured 


in heaven, as well as on earth, thereby shows that she is entitled to speak in her own name. The hymn falls into six 
strophes, each containing six distichs. 


1. Wisdom praiseth herself. Lit. ‘... praiseth her soul’; she is entitled to do so on account of her inherent 
excellence ; every utterance of hers is iso facto the praise of herself because it witnesses to her transcendent perfection. 
among her people. The rendering of %, ‘the people of God,’ suggests that Israel is meant (cp. v. 8); Smend 
thinks that the heavenly companions of Wisdom are meant, and the rendering of & (in deo honorabitur) points to the 
scene being in heaven ; but as the heavenly hosts are referred 


: : S ar to in the next verse, it is probable that the Israelites are 
meant here, the intention of the writer being to indicate that Wisdom is honoured both on earth and in heaven. 


2. in the assembly of the Most High. Cp. Ps. lxxxii. 1 beomqya (S reads ‘of God’); here it is clear that the 
heavenly hosts are referred to. i 
... His hosts... duvduews adroi ; cp. Isa. xxxiv. 4, where DOW 
Sept. ; cp. Ps. xxiii (Sept. xxxii) 6; Dan. viii. ro. 
3. Lcame forth... Wisdom now speaks in her own name; for the personification of Wisdom cp. Prov. viii. 4 ff. 
and with the whole of this section cp. Prov. viii. 22-ix. 12, with which it has many points of similarity. : 
as a mist I covered the earth. Cp. Gen. i. 2, ‘The Spirit of God brooded upon the face of the waters,’ and 
Gen. ii. 6, ‘ There went up a mist from the earth, and watered the whole face of the ground.’ In connexion with these 
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isd. iii. 16-19, iv. 3-5. 


NAY is rendered ai durdpers roy ovpavéy in the 


SIRACH 24. 4-10 


& 4 In the high places did I fix my abode, 
And my throne was °*in the pillar of cloud’. 
5 ‘Alone I compassed the circuit of heaven‘, 
And in the depth of the abyss’ I walked. 
6 Over the waves of the sea, and over all the earth, 
And over every people and nation I held sway, 
7 With all these I sought a resting-place, 
And (said): In whose inheritance shall I lodge? 
8 Then the Creator of all things gave me commandment, 
And He that created me fixed my dwelling-place (for me) ; 
And He said: Let thy dwelling-place be in Jacob, 
And in Israel¥ !take up thine inheritance!. 
9 He created me from the beginning, before the world ; 
3 ™The memorial of me shall never cease™. 
& ro In the holy tabernacle I ministered before Him, 
Moreover™ in Zion was I established. 


ee-ee S ‘upon the pillars of the clouds’ ff % ‘Together with Him did I dwell in heaven’ 8-8 % lif. ‘in 
the roots of Tehom’ bY + steti 1So N&® nynoauny (= SL): & exrnoapny (‘I got possession’) Kk 248 
‘Jerusalem’ 1-1 $ ‘establish thyself? | ™-™ @& 4% ‘ And unto eternity I shall not fail’  ™™ So: G xa ovras 





the following should be considered: v. 5 4, ‘in the depth of the abyss I walked,’ and Prov. viii. 27, ‘When He prepared 
the heavens I was there, when He set a circle upon the face of the deep...’ Wisdom is here evidently thought of as the 
Spirit of God; in later Jewish literature Wisdom is identified with the ‘ Ruah ha-qodesh’ (‘the Holy Spirit’). Here 
we have, therefore, the germ of the later teaching ; but a great advance was made as early as the last quarter of the 
second century B.C., for in the Book of Wisdom the identification of Wisdom with the Holy Spirit is implicitly taught ; 
see Wisd. i. 4-7, and especially xi. 17: ‘And Thy counsel who hath known, except Thou give wisdom, and send Thy Holy 
Spirit from above?’ In the Midrash Bereshith Rabbah \xxxv it is said that Solomon’s wisdom was the Holy Spirit 
guiding him. 

4. In the high places. Here again may be discerned the germ of the teaching of later Judaism, according to which 
there were a variety of ‘ Mehizoth’, or dwelling-places on high; according to Hagigah 12 6 there were seven heavens 
above (cp. 2 Cor. xii. 2), in the uppermost of which, called ‘Araboth’, God Himself dwells ; in front of it a ‘ Pargéd’ 
(‘curtain’) of clouds is placed ; this is the ‘ Holy of Holies’ of heaven (see further Weber, /iid. Theologie’, pp. 162 ff.). 

the pillar of cloud. See Exod. xiv. 19, &c. (the ‘Shekinah’ of later Jewish teaching). According to Philo 
(Quis Rer. Div. Heres. § 42=§ 231 ff. in Cohn and Wendland’s ed.) the ‘pillar of cloud’ was Wisdom; cp. v. 10, 
“In the holy tabernacle I ministered before Him,’ and Exod. xxx. 9, Io, ‘...the pillar of cloud descended and stood at 
the door of the Tent.’ In So¢ah 33 a it is said that the Holy Spirit and the ‘Shekinah’ dwelt in the Holy of Holies. 
In Wisd. x. 17 it is said of Wisdom that she ‘became unto them a covering in the day-time, and a flame of stars 
through the night’ (cp. Ps. Ixxviii. 14) ; cp. the words of Philo in reference to the pillar of cloud (De Vita Mos. lib. i, 
§ 29): raya pévror kai rdv irdpywy Tis HY TOU peydou Baothéas, aparis dyyeNos, &yKaTerAnppevos TH vepérn mponyntwp, dv ov 
Gépis coaparos 6pOadpois dpacdat. 

5. the circuit of heaven. yipov otpavod; the samie expression occurs in the Sept. of Job xxii. 14 (= D'DY ANN) ; cp. 

xlili. 123 Prov. viii. 27. ae . a re 

in the depth of the abyss. Cp. i. 3, and Job xxxvi. 30 DT WY (=S NONI NPY, see critical note), 
Amos ix. 3 59 ypapa (‘in the bottom of the sea’). Cp. the Babylonian belief of Ea, ‘the lord of wisdom,’ whose 
wisdom came forth from Apsu, ‘ the deep,’ which is called also ‘the house of Wisdom ’. 

6. Iheld sway. See critical note. ‘ 

7. With all these... i.e. with every people and nation. ‘On the thought here expressed the Rabbis based, later 
on, the legend (referring to Deut. xxxiii. 2 and Job iii. 3) that the Law was offered to all nations, but was refused by 
them, before it was accepted by the Israelites at Mount Sinai (Adodah Zarah 2 6 towards the end)’ (Ryssel 27 loc.). So the 
Midrash Pesig¢a 186 a says that originally the Law was offered to all, but that Israel alone of the nations accepted it, 

resting-place. dydmavew ; so too in the Sept. of Is. xi. 10, ‘.. .and His resting-place (= INN) shall be glorious.’ 
...ShallI lodge? atdifoua is the Sept. for 12Y in Job xi. 14, xv. 28, xxviii, 19 (cp. 3 Esdras ix. 2) ; as Smend points 
out, the expressions 113 and j3¥ are used in this sense of God also. : : 

8. the Creator of all things. Cp. li. (12*) ‘He that formed all things AS inet axerlOulls 19 5 cp. I Enoch lxxxtv. 3, 

fixed my dwelling-place (for me). katémavoey thy oxnvjv pou, lit. ‘made my tent to rest’; Wisdom, after having 
vainly sought a resting-place among a people who would welcome her, has finally to leave the decision with God. 

Let thy dwelling-place be in Jacob... karacxivecoy, cp. Johni. 14. Contrast with what is said in this verse 
1 Enoch xlii. 1, 2: ‘Wisdom found no place where she might dwell; then a dwelling-place was assigned her in the 
heavens. Wisdom came to make her dwelling among the children of men, and found no dwelling-place ; then Wisdom 
returned to her place, and took her seat among the angels’; cp. Ixxxiv. 3, xciv.5. Wisdom is here identified with the 
Law, the perfect expression of divine Wisdom. i 

9. He created me... With this thought cp. John xvii. 5. : fe: hich 

The memorial of me... This rendering of % is preferable to that of &, since it is the Law (see the verses whic 
follow) with which Wisdom is identified ; this is thought of here ; cp. Exod. xiii. 9, 16; Deut. vi. 8, 9, xi. 18. . 

10. In the holy tabernacle... The worship of the Tabernacle was the carrying out of the Law, so that, as 
personified, Wisdom could be said to minister before God. 

in Zion... i.e. when the Temple took the place of the Tabernacle. 
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SIRACH 24. 11-16 


11 In the Holy” City likewise® ? He caused me to rest?, 


And in Jerusalem was my authority. 


12 And I took root’ among an honoured’ people, 


In the portion of the Lord (and) of His inheritance’. 


13 I was exalted like a cedar in Libanus, 


And like an olive-treet on the mountains of Zion". 


14 I was exalted like a palm-tree on the sea-shore’, 


And as rose-plants in Jericho ; 
And as a fair olive-tree in the plain* ; 
Yea, I was exalted as a plane-tree Yby the waters’. 


15 As cinnamon and aspalathus “have I given a scent of” perfumes, 


And as choice myrrh I spread abroad a pleasant odour ; 
As®* galbanum, and onyx, and stacte; 
>(I was) as the smoke of incense in the Tabernacle”. 


16 I as a terebinth”® °stretched forth my branches‘®, 


And my branches were branches of glory“and grace. 


0 So 248 © Eth: G&S ‘beloved’ °% ‘(... beloved) like me’ p-p $¥% Eth ‘I rested’ 4% ‘I was 
magnified’ = X¢-® ‘approved’ *S +‘Israel’: % +‘and among the multitude of the saints was my abode 
So & (cp. ® m1. 10). u So & (cp. Deut. iv. 48, Sept.), see exegetical note Vxe-a 253 % Syro-Hex ‘in 
Engadi’: 248 ev yad&: &% ‘in Cades’ WS> X70 248 ‘the beautiful plain’ y-y So 70 157 
248 S2L: G& > z-2 V 248 253 % Syro-Hex > a % U ensert ‘incense and’ b-b % ‘I gave forth my 
perfumes as (that of) good oil’ bb % ‘oleander’ c-e $ ‘fixed my roots’ ax ‘perfume’ 


11. the Holy City... ysaopévy (cp. xxxvi. 18) instead of jyarnpévy is perhaps to be preferred, as the phrase ‘the 
Holy City’ (WIP 1'Y) is supported by O. T. usage (Isa. xlviii. 2, lii.1 ; Neh. xi. 1,18; Dan. ix. 24), whereas ‘the Beloved 
City’ is not found (but cp. Ps. cxxxvii. 2). 

He caused me to rest. Cp. Ps. cxxxii. 8, 14. 

in Jerusalem was... It is possible that the thought of Wisdom having had her abode above (see v. 4) and coming 
to dwell in Jerusalem contributed to the later idea of Jerusalem having its counterpart above; cp. Zest. Twelve Patr., 
Dan. v. 12, 13; Szb. Orac. iii. 657 ff., iv; 4 Ezra vii. 26, viii. 52, 53, X. 44-59; 2 Bar. iv. 2-6, xxxil.4; and in the 
N.T. Gal. iv. 26; Heb. xii. 22; Rev. iii. 12, xxi. 10; the same idea occurs often in Rabbinical literature; the earthly 
Jerusalem (ny Sw ovswys) is paralleled by the Jerusalem that is above (mbyp Sy own) ; cp. e.g. Pesahim 50 a 
and the Midrash Peszg¢a 143 a. : 

12, ...0f His inheritance. Cp. xvii. 17, and Sept. of Deut. xxxii. 9; Zech. ii. 16. 

03. like‘a cedar... Cf. Ps. xcii. 12. 

an Olive-tree. xvmdpiooos is the rendering of {DW YY (‘Oleaster’) in 1. 10 (= S$ NNWDT xdoy), 
Zion. ‘Apparently “Acppoy is a correction in the Greek (“innergriechische Korrektur”), which put the more usual 
name for the rarer one’ (Smend) ; cp. Hebr. of Deut. iv. 48. ‘Senir,’ cp. Deut. iii. 9. 

14. on the sea-shore. See critical note. It is possible that the right reading is ‘in Engadi’, for, as Ryssel points 
out, palm-trees do not grow to any great height on the seashore, whereas Engadi was famed for them (see Buhl, 
Geographie des alten Paldstina, pp. 58, 165). 

rose-plants in Jericho. Cp. xxxix. 13, 1. 8; i.e. ‘the Rhododaphne’ (= ‘ Oleander’), which grows on the banks 
of the Jordan (cp. the rendering of % ‘field of roses’): see Buhl, of. ciz., p. 59. 2 

a fair olive-tree. Still to be seen growing in great luxuriance in the plains round the site of Jericho. 

a plane-tree. Hebr. j27Y as in Gen. xxx. 37; Ezek. xxxi. 8, the only occurrences in the O.T.; see further J. Low, 
Aramiaische Pflanzennamen, p. 107. 

15. cinnamon. Cf. Exod. xxx. 23, 34; Prov. vii. 17; Cant. iv. 14 ({i03P). 

aspalathus = (Genista acanthoclada (cp. Low, of. cit., p. 340) ; according to Pliny (//7zst. Wat. xii. 24) the root 
was used for making ointment. 

choice myrrh. W771 Exod. xxx. 23. 


galbanum. myapn Exod. xxx. 34, a gum used as an ingredient for making incense (cf. Léw, of. ciz., p- 115). 


onyx. none Exod. xxx. 34; ‘unguis odoratus.’ Onycha is ‘generally believed to be the operculum of some 
species of marine mollusc. The operculum is a horny or calcareous plate attached to the foot of certain Gasteropodous 
molluscs, the function of which is to close the aperture of the shell when the animal has withdrawn into the interior’ 
(ZB, iii. 3511). The operculum when burned gives forth a strong but pleasant odour, and was likewise used as 
an ingredient for making incense. 
stacte. 5D) Exod. xxx. 34,.an odoriferous gum; the Hebr. name was given, apparently, because this gum was 
gathered by drops. See further Nowack, Hebr. Archéiol. ii. 64, 248. 
as the smoke of incens2... i.e. something holy, pleasant, and acceptable ; its special sanctity is seen by 
the punishment meted out to those who offer it without being entitled to do so, cp. Num. xvi. 6 ff, 17 ff.; 2 Chron. xxvi. 
& ae use it for profane purposes, cp. Lev. x. 1 ff.; for its pleasantness, &c.,.cp. Ps. xlv. 8; Prov. vii. 17, xxvii. 9; 
ant. iii. 6. 
16. terebinth ... It is still seen to be characteristic for its far-spreading branches (cp. Nowack, of. cé¢. i. 63). 
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SIRACH 24. 17-31 


17 I as a vine put forth grace®, 
And my flowers are the fruit of glory and wealth‘. 
19 Come unto me, ye? that desire me, 
And be ye filled with my produce? ; 
20 For my memorial! is sweeter than honey, 
And the possession of me than the honey-comb. 
21 They that eat shall still hunger ‘for me*, 
And they that drink me shall still thirst *for me; 
22 He that obeyeth me will !not be ashamed}, 
And ™they that serve me will not commit sin™’ 
23 ree cee oie book of the covenant of God Most High, 
e Law which Moses commanded (as) an heritage for th i 
25 Which filleth (men) with wisdom, cee See eh ae 
And like Tigris in the days of °new (fruits)° ; 
26 Which overfloweth like Euphrates, with understanding, 
And as Jordan in the days of harvest? ; 
27.294 Which poureth forth, as the Nile, instruction4, 
And* as Gihon in the days of vintage. 
28 The first man knew her not perfectly, 
So also the last will not trace her out ; 
29 *For her understanding is more full than the sea, 
And her counsel is greater than the deep*. 
30 And as for me, I (was) as a ‘stream from thet river, 
And I came forth as a conduit into a garden ; 
31 I said: ‘I will water my garden, 
I will abundantly water my garden beds’ ; 


© 248 ‘perfume’: & in suavitate odoris £70248 & (with slight variations) + ‘I am the mother of beauteous 
love, and of fear, and of knowledge, and of holy hope; I, the ever-existing one, am given to all my children, 
i % ‘instruction’: 
H ‘spirit’ Kk So 3: GL> 1-1 % ‘not fall’ m-m % ‘none of his works will be destroyed’ 
n 70 248 (with slight variations) + ‘Faint not, (but) be strong in the Lord, and cleave unto Him in order that 
He may strengthen you. Cleave unto Him; the Lord, the Almighty, is the one and only God, and beside Him 


to those who are called by Him’ (=z. 18). ex ‘all ye’ h $ ‘good fruits’ 


there is no Saviour == 2). 240) 0-0 % ‘its fruits’ Pp % ‘Nisan’ 4-4 G& (ws as) misread “WN (= ‘the 
Nile ’) as WS (‘light’), and wrote expawey (‘maketh to shine forth’) 7 order fo make sense qq-a4 = & qui 
mittit rSo 248 254 Syro-Hex LS s-s The rendering of ts due to a misunderstanding of the Hebrew 


way of expressing the comparative ttZ> 





17. the fruit... Cp. Prov. iii. 16, vili. 18,19. See critical note. 
19. Come unto me. Cp. Prov. ix. 4. Mahf //* 26 


20. sweeter than honey... honey-comb. Cp. Ps. xix. 10 in reference to the Law; cp. Prov. xvi. 24. 


21. With the thought of the verse contrast John vi. 58, iv. 14. 


22. will not commit sin. Cp. Pirge Aboth, ii. 2: ‘Excellent is Torah-study together with worldly business, for 
the practice of them puts iniquity out of remembrance.’ With the whole verse cp. Zest. Twelve Patr., Levi xiii. 7, 8. 


With this verse Wisdom concludes her speech. 


23. All these things... The identification of the Law with Wisdom in this and the following verses comes out 


very clearly. 


The Law which... assemblies. From Deut. xxxiii. 4, where the Hebr. reads ndap (but Sept. cvvaywyais) ; 


Ben-Sira (so also the Sept. in Deut. xxxiii. 4) was thinking of the synagogues of the Dispersion. 
25. Pison. Cp. Gen. ii. 11 ff. 
new (fruits). Cp. 1.8; Num. xxviii. 26 (Sept.). 
26. in the days of harvest. Cp. Joshua iil. 15. 
27. See critical note. 


‘And as Gihon. The addition of ‘and’ is well attested (see critical note) ; its omission (so &) would imply the 


identification of Gihon with the Nile, as in the Sept. of Jer. i. 18 (Smend). — 
in the days of vintage. i.e. September to October, when the river is in full flood. 
28. The first man... i.e. the first man who sought to fathom her (Fritzsche). 
29. See critical note. 
the deep. aSvocos; cp. v. 5; Gen. vil. 11; Ps. XXXxvi. 6, 


30. And as for me. i.e. the writer, who speaks now of himself; he continues the metaphor of the river (as in 


vv. 25-27), and compares himself to a small irrigation canal leading out from the great river of Wisdom. 
t first ; but later on 


his stream ‘became a river...’, i.e. others were to benefit by it. Cp. Is. lviii. 11, ‘thou shalt be like a watered 


31. I will water my garden. i.e. he intended to use his waters of Wisdom for himself alone a 


a. 17 
garden’; John vii. 38. 
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SIRACH 24, 31—25. 7 


Nr And lo, my stream became a river, 

And my river "became a" sea. ” 

32 Yet again will I bring instruction to light as the morning, 
And will make these things shine forth afar off. 

33 Yet again will I pour forth doctrine as prophecy, 
And leave it for eternal generations. 

34 ‘Look ye (and see), that I have not laboured for myself only, 
But for all those that diligently seek her’. 


(0) XXV. 1-2. Three things which are beautiful, and three which are hateful (= 2+ distichs). 


= 25 1 *Three things hath my soul desired®, 
And *they are? lovely in the sight of God and men: 
Ck The concord of brethren, and the friendship of neighbours, 
And a >?husband and wife?» suited to each other. 
2 Three types (of men) doth my soul hate, 
And I am greatly offended at their life: 
in The poor man that is haughty, and the rich man that is deceitful °, 
And an old man that is an adulterer “lacking understanding’. 


(¢) XXV. 3-6. A beautiful thing is wisdom and counsel among the aged (= 1+2+41 distichs). 


3 (If) in thy youth thou hast not gathered*, 
How wilt thou find in thine old age? 
ek 4 “1 How beautiful °to grey hairs® is judgement, 
And for elders to know counsel! 
5 How beautiful is the wisdom of princes, 
And thought and counsel in those (who are) honoured ! 
6 The crown8 of the aged is their much experience, 
And their glorying is the fear of the Lord. 


(7) XXV. 7-11. Ten types of men who are blessed (= 1+5+1 distichs). 


7" Nine (types of men) have I conceived of*; (these) I accounted blessed ; 
And a tenth will I speak of with my tongue : 
A man that hath joy of his children, 
Who liveth to see his enemy’s fall. 


u-u % ‘reached to the’ LEAT ESS wf ‘truth’ 


4-8 & “In three things I was beautiful’: wpacOny zs perhaps a textual corruption of npasbyv (Hart): & = & 


b-b & aveorny a stood’) zs probably a corruption of a eorw (S258 L) bb-bb So SH: Gk ‘a wife and a husband’ 


¢ & ‘a liar’ ed Mes 4% + ‘wisdom’ dd %H 2s wanting from here to v. 8 e-e 3 ‘among old men’ 
"SoS: & ‘old men’ (cp. & veteranis) $% ‘honour ’ h-h 774. “nine conceptions’ (evvea vmovonpata), £0 


which Se + the correction avyrovonra (= $B) bh % “posterity ’ 





32. With this and the following verses cp. 4 Mace. i. 15-19. 
afar off. i.e. to those of the Dispersion. 


33. ... doctrine as prophecy. As Smend points out, these words show that there was no rigid idea as yet 


concerning a fixed canon of Scripture. 
34. This verse occurs in.almost identical form again as xxiii. 17 (= @& xxx. 26). 
(6) XXV. 1-2 
I. concord of brethren. Cp. Ps. cxxxiii. 1. 
a husband and wife. Cp. xl. 23. 
suited to each other. éavrois ouvrrepupepopevor; Cp. Sept. of Prov. v. 19 ouvreptpepdpevos Todo Tos on. 
2. Three types. pia eid) ; cp. xxiii. 16 dv0 €ZSn (lit. ¢ species’). 
at their life. i.e. that they are alive. The two last clauses of the verse are quoted in Pesahzm 113 b (T.B.). 


lacking understanding. The Talmud quotation has instead of this: ‘And a president who behaves himself 
proudly towards the congregation’ (Cowley and Neubauer, p. xxiv); the same words occur also in Hagigah 5 6 


(maya dy axannn pans). 
(e) XXV. 3-6. 
3. (If) in thy youth... Quoted in Adoch de R. Nathan, c. 24, thus: ‘If in thy youth thou hast had no delight in 
them, how wilt thou attain to them in thine old age?” (Cowley and Neubauer, p. xxiv) ; cp. vi. 18. 
6. The crown. Cp. 1. 18. 
(d@) XXV. 7-11. 
7- Who liveth... Cp. Ps. xviii. 37, 38, liv. TCXIIg OF 
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SPRACH 25) 8218 


8 ‘Blessed is the husband of an understanding wife, 
__#That doth not plough with ox and ass#, 
)Blessed is he that hath not slipped with his tongue, 
And he that hath not served one ‘inferior (to himself) sii, 
9 *k Blessed is the man* that hath found a true friend**, 
And that discourseth unto !ears that hear!. 
10 How great is he that findeth wisdom, 
But he is not above him that feareth the Lord. 
11 The fear of the Lord surpasseth all things : 
"He that holdeth it, to whom shall he be likened! ? 


(¢) XXV. 13-15. Some of the worst forms of evil (= %+1 distichs). 


13 Any wound, only not a heart-wound ! 
Any wickedness, only not the wickedness of a woman! 

14 {Any calamity, only not the calamity (brought about) by those who hate! 
Any vengeance, only not the vengeance of enemies! 

15 There is no poison ™above the poison™ of a serpent, 
And there is no wrath above the wrath of a woman™. 


(f) XXV. 16-26. The evil of a wicked woman (= 1+2+14+14+2+4+2+4142 distichs). 


16 I would rather dwell with a lion and a dragon, 
Than "keep house with" a wicked woman. 
17 The wickedness of a woman "maketh black™ her look®, 
And darkeneth her countenance like that of a bear. 
18 In the midst of his friends her husband sitteth, 
And involuntarily? he sigheth bitterly 4. 


i+ 7s much mutilated tn this verse, and the order of the clauses ts wrong, viz. c dab ini & > Ji Most of 
this clause 1s mutilated in ® jj G& ‘that is unworthy of him’ *® ws wanting from here to v. 13 k-k So 
83: GL> kk So £: S ‘afriend’: @& ‘prudence’ 1-1 $& ‘the ear of one that heareth’ U-l % «Hold 
it fast, my son, and let it not go; there is nothing to be likened unto it’: 70 248 & (wth slight variations) 
+ ‘The beginning of the fear of the Lord is to love Him, and the beginning of faith is to cleave unto Him’ 
(=v. 12) + ® rs wanting from here tov. 17 m-m & ‘head’, mzsunderstanding of WX, which means ‘poison’ 
as well as ‘head’ mm So 3: £& ‘enemy’ n-n So Bx*: ANc-2 ‘dwell with’ (= 8) nno-on % ‘maketh 
pale’ (cp. Jer. xxx. 6) © ® (later hand) + ‘(of her) husband’ (= 8) 00 So NA all the cursives: B ‘like 
sackcloth’: NA curstves = : & ‘like the colour of a sack’: & combines both renderings: ‘like a bear and like 
sackcloth’ » Reading "WD DYO for WYO: Gk axovoas 7s a corruption of axovowws (248 S) GMS ts ait 
modicum: 248 + ‘through her’ 





8. Blessed is the husband... & ‘Blessed is the man that dwelleth with...’; for 6 cvvondv 9S have Sy 
(‘husband’); # is mutilated. 
That doth not plough... This clause is undoubtedly genuine and occurs both in # and 3 (out of place in 


the former); it has dropped out of & by mistake; without it there are only nine, instead of ten (see v. 70) types of 
men enumerated. Cp. Deut. xxii. 10; 2 Cor. vi. 14; the words are of course metaphorical. 


that hath not slipped... Cp. xiv. 1; Jas. iii. 2. 
9. a true friend. The second clause shows that & (‘ prudence’) is wrong here. 
10. that feareth... Cp. i. 16. 
11. He that holdeth... Cp.vi.27. For the gloss added after this verse (= v.12) see critical note. 


é) XXV. 13-15. 
es This i ° quoted in Shabd. 11 a (T. B.); see Cowley and Neubauer, p. xxiv ; cp. Schechter, FOR, iii. 697 f. 
14. Any calamity... Those that hate obviously desire misfortune to befall the object of their hatred, and what 
vengeance is there but the vengeance of an enemy? Smend rightly points out that (D))NIY (= pucodvrav) and (o")9¥ 
(= €xOpév) were mistakes for NNIY (vil. 26) and MY (xxxvii. 11). The passage refers to the evils of polygamy, which, 
according to xxvi. 6, xxxvii. 11, was still in vogue in Ben-Sira’s day. 
15. poison. For WN (see critical note) cp. Deut. xxxii. 33 ; Job xx. 16: in the former passage the Sept. renders the 
word by 6upés (‘wrath’); see next clause. % makes the same mistake. 
(f) XXV. 16-26. 
16. I would rather... Cp. Prov. xxi. 19, xxv. 24; evdoxjoo. : 
17. maketh black. G& ‘altereth’; the verb occurs elsewhere only in Job xxx. 30 in the O.T.; for the noun see 
Lam. iv.8; Eccles. xi. 10, and for the adjective Lev. xiii. 31, 37; Cant. i.5, v.11; Zech. vi. 2, 6. 4 
like that of a bear. In the Midrash Bereshith Rabba to xxxix. 7 God is made to speak of Potiphar’s wife as 
a ‘she-bear’. For the variant readings here see the discussion in the Introd. § 3 (4). 
18. In the midst... && dvd pécor rod mAnoiov adrod dvarreceirat 6 avnp adtis. 
involuntarily. See critical note. With the expression DYD x2 (Neo-Hebr.) cp. Syd xb2 in Gittin 14a(Schechter). 
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SIRACH 25. 19-26 


#° 19 (There is but) little malice like the malice of a woman, 


Fiske 


May the lot of the wicked fall upon her ! 


20 "As™ a sandy ascent to the feet of the aged, 


So is a woman of tongue to a quiet man’. 


21 Fall not’ because of the beauty of woman, 


ss And tbe not ensnared* for the sake of what she possesseth ® ; 


22 For hard slavery‘ and a disgrace it is, 


(If) a wife support her husband. 


23 "A humbled heart and a sad countenance, 


ux And a heart-wound, is an evil wife". 
Hands that hang down, and palsied knees, 
(Thus shall it be with) a wife that maketh not happy her husband. 


24 From a woman did sin originate, 


And because of her we all must die’. 


25 ‘YGive not water an outlet, 


Nor to a wicked woman power*. 


26 If she go not **as thou wouldst have her**, 


Cut her off from thy flesh’v’. 


tT So according to Smend’s emendation (based on &) of the text, which ts mutilated rT Qk (exe. 7° 248) >: 
2£=H —§ *% Be not enticed’ ss-88 So also S: for & see note below t-t Reading with Smend 


s25n 5x: % ‘look not upon’ tt-tt Reading mvp May (= 8) for... My. which & read as A Ay (‘wrath’) : 
nwp 2 wanting in the MS. of ®, where a small hiatus occurs an uu % inserts ‘darkness 
v-v Lit. ‘we die altogether’ (41°) v-vv Wanting in ® xs A and curstves nappnovav: B eéovoav: 248 
mappnovav efodov (cp. % veniam prodeundi): $ + ‘For as the bursting forth of water goes on and increases, so 
does an evil woman continue to sin (more and more)’ xx-xx [7/, ‘according to thy hand’: & + ‘she will 
shame thee in the presence of thine enemies’ y 248 + ‘ Give, and send her away’: % + ‘Give to her, and 
send her from thine house’: % + Ne semper te abutatur 





19. (There is but) little... @ renders freely : ‘All malice is but little to the malice of a woman’; & renders 
according to the sense of xlii. 14. 
May the lot... i.e. may it be the lot of the wicked, not of the righteous, to have such. 
20. asandy ascent... i.e. one that is wearisome, and where it is difficult to get a foothold. Oh s: 
a woman of tongue. i.e. one that is abusive. The point of the comparison is that just as it is impossible for 
an aged man to ascend a slope where he can get no firm foothold, so it is impossible for a quiet man to get on with a 
woman who has an abusive tongue. 
21. Fall not. For the expression by bp of falling into a snare cp. Isa. xxiv. 18 ; Amos iii. 5; cp. also Prov. xxii. 14. 
& incorrectly, ‘throw not thyself upon.’ 


And be not ensnared... (k#‘And desire not a woman’: something has clearly dropped out ; év xéddet is added 
by & A and a number of cursives & Syro-Hex ; 70 248 add «is rpudjy. 
22. For hard slavery... See critical note; & ‘There is anger, and impudence, and great reproach’. 


23. The omission of the two first clauses of this verse (found in & %) by ® suggests that they are not original MLC 

sense of them is contained in the two last clauses. 

A humbled heart... ‘And the heart that /3 with her she covereth over’, meaning probably that she suppresses 
all womanly feelings. 

Hands that hang down. 017° }}*5), lit. ‘hanging down of hands’, signifying helpless terror; the same expression 
occurs in Jer. xlvii. 3. ; 

palsied knees. Lit. ‘a tottering of knees’; the word idwia only occurs elsewhere in the O. T. in Prov. xvi. 18, 
where it means ‘a calamity’. Cp. Ps. cix. 24: DIYD w> v3 (‘my knees totter from fasting’). 


(Thus shall it be with). These words are unexpressed, but implied; fearfulness and calamity are to be the lot 
of the woman who does not make her husband happy. 


24. From a woman... Cp. Gen. iii.6; 2 Cor. xi.3; 1 Tim. ii. 14, and see Zhe Life of Adam and Eve, §§ 15-19. 
did sin originate. & ‘ (was) the beginning of sin’. 
And because of her... Cp. the Targum (Pseudo-Jonathan) to Gen. iii. 6, where it is said at the moment of Eve’s 


succumbing to temptation Sammael, the Angel of Death (identified with Satan), appeared to her. In The Life of Adam 
and Eve, § 3, occurs the following: ‘And Eve said to Adam, “ My lord, if thou wilt, kill me; perchance the Lord God 
will then lead thee back into Paradise; for it was only through my fault that the anger of the Lord God was kindled 
against thee.”’ The later Jewish theology, however, generally points to Adam as the real cause for the entering of sin 
and death into the world (cp. 1 Cor. xv. 22), and that not so much on account of the ‘Fall ’, as that he refused to show 
repentance for what he had done; see, e.g., the Midrash Bemidbar abba, chap. xiii: ‘When Adam transgressed the 
command of the Holy One, and ate of the tree, the Holy One demanded of him penitence, thereby revealing to him the 
means of freedom [i.e. from the result of his sin], but Adam would not show penitence.’ 


25. Nor to a wicked woman... See critical note. 
power. ¢£ovoiar, i.e. liberty to do what she likes; cp. 1 Cor. xiv. 34, 35. 
26. Cut her off from... i.e. Give her a bill of divorcement (the later Gét), cp. Deut. xxiv. 1 ff.; Matt. v. 31; 


hitherto they had been ‘one flesh’, cp. Gen. ii. 24; Eph. v. 31. 
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STIRACH | 267 1-10 


(g) XXVI. 1-4. The happiness of the man who has a good wife (= %+2 distichs). 


&#° 961 A good wife,—blessed is her husband, 
The number of his days is doubled. 
2 A worthy wife cherisheth her husband, 
& * And he fulfilleth the years of his life? in peace». 
¥eb.636 3 A good wife °(is) a good gift®: 
Sanh.1006 She shall be given to him that feareth God, °*for his portion. 
G 4 4Whether rich or poor, his heart is cheerful, 
And his face is merry at all times. 


(2) XXVI. 5-12. The fearfulness of having a wicked wife (= 3+3+2+2 distichs). 


5 Of three things is my heart afraid, 
And concerning a fourth I am in great fear®: 
Slander in the city, and a concourse of the rabble, 
f And a false accusation,— worse than death are they all. 
6 Grief of heart and sorrow is a wife jealous of (another) wife’, 
The scourge of the tongue 8all together ® [are they]. 
7 Like® 4a hard yoke? is® a wicked woman : 
He that taketh hold of her is as one that graspeth a scorpion. 
8 Great wrath (doth) a drunken woman (cause) ** ; 
She doth not cover her own shame. 
9 The whoredom of a woman is in the lifting up of her eyes, 
And she will be known by her eyelids. 
10 Upon a theadstrong daughter! keep strict watch, 
™ Test, finding liberty, she use it for herself™. 


eee hy: b So 248 $2: & > bb 3 ‘joy’ c-e 2 > ee-ce So Gr: Veb. Sanh. ‘into his bosom’ 
d 9 7s wanting from here to Xxvil. 5 © rpocane epoBnbny, so ANC-* 55 106 155 248 253 (= SL): Bap. 


edenOnv (‘I made supplication’) : N* edo6ny ffS3> 8-8 So S: & ‘communicating to all’ 


G&S > i-i So S$; G& ‘a yoke of oxen shaken to and fro’ k & ‘so also is’ kk 248 % + ‘who strays 


about’ 1-1 $ > ‘ daughter’; ‘a wanton wife’ m-m ¥% Ne inventa occasione utatur se 





(g) XXVI. 1-4. 


I. This verse is quoted twice in the Babylonian Talmud, Yebamoth 636, Sanhedrin 1006; the only difference 
being that both these tractates read ‘beautiful’ for ‘good’. With this and the next verse cp. Prov. xii. 4 @, Xxxl. 10-12. 


2. worthy. 2°; for this sense cp. Gen. xlvii. 6; Exod. xviii. 21,25; Ruth iii. 11, and the references above to Prov. 


cherisheth. Lit. ‘maketh fat’, cp. v.13; @& ‘maketh glad’. 
fulfilleth ... Cp. Is. Ixv. 20; TNS NTN WE BPN... MAYND, 
3. a good gift. @& ‘a good portion’; cp. Prov. xviii. 22. F 


for his portion. Smend suggests that the rendering found in the Bab. Talmud p'n3 (‘into the bosom of’) is 


a mistake for nbn (‘for [his] portion’), and refers to Num. xxvi. 53 for the use of 3. 


4. Whether rich or poor... Lit. ‘Of a rich man and of a poor man the heart is cheerful’ (dya6n), i.e. if he has 


a good wife. 
(2) XXVI. 5-12. 
5. Lam in great fear. See critical note. 
Slander in the city... Cp. Acts xix. 23 ff., xxiv. 12. 
6. a wife jealous... The result of polygamy. 


all together [are they]. i.e. All the four things enumerated, slander, the concourse of the rabble, a false accusation, 


and a wife’s jealousy, are results of the scourge of an evil tongue. 


7. ahard yoke. This rendering of S simplifies matters ; but the rendering of Gk, Boofiyioy cadrevdpevor, suggests 
a misunderstanding of the original, which possibly had Sy non (‘like the bars of a yoke’), cp. Lev. xxvi.13; Nahum 
i. 133 MOD (‘a pole’, or “bar’) was understood as though part of the verb DY) (‘to shake’). In this case the point 
of the comparison would be that just as the bars of the yoke were constantly rubbing and chafing the neck of the 


ox, so a wicked woman was, by her behaviour, a constant source of irritation to her husband. 


He that taketh hold... The thought seems to be that if a man attempts to assert his authority over a woman 
of this kind he will suffer grievously for doing so ; deadly retaliation will be the result, i.e. some bitter slander or false 


accusation (see v. 5 a, and cp. Ezek. ii. 6). The simile of the scorpion is the more apt inasmuch as its sting was 


believed to be deadly (cp. Deut. viii. 15). 
8. She doth not... i.e. Drunkenness leads her to adultery. 


9. ... by her eyelids. Cp. Prov. vi. 25; see also 2 Kings ix. 30; Jer. iv. 30; Ezek. xxiii. 40; for the Oriental 


customs and methods of painting the eyelids and eyebrows, &c., see ZDMG, 1851, pp. 236 ff. 
10. Upon a headstrong... This clause occurs also in xlli, 11 a. 
Lest, finding... Cp. xxiil. 16, 17. 
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SIRACH 26, 11-24 


& 11 Look well after a shameless eye, 
"And marvel not if it trespass against thee”. 
12 As a thirsty traveller that openeth his mouth, 
And drinketh of any water that is near, 
So she sitteth down at every post, 
And openeth her quiver to every arrow. 


(¢) XXVI. 13-18. The joy of the man who has a good wife (= 3+ 3 distichs). 

13 °The grace of a wife delighteth her husband, 

And her understanding fatteneth his bones®. 
14 A silent woman (is) a gift from the Lord, 

And Pa well-instructed soul? ‘is above worth‘. 
15 Grace upon grace is a shamefast* woman, 

And there is no price worthy of *a continent soul’. 
16 As‘ the sun arising in the highest places of the Lord, 

Sot is the beauty of a good wife in the ordering of hist [her husband’s] house. 
17 As the lamp shining on the holy candlestick, 

So is the beauty "of a face" Yon a stately figure’. 
18 As the golden pillars upon the silver base, 

So are beautiful feet “upon firm heels. 


(7) XXVI. 19-27. A later appendix to the preceding (= 3+4+1+1+1 distichs). 


70248 19 My son, *keep thyself healthy in the flower of thine age*, 
And give not thy strength unto strangers. 
20 Having found a portion of good soil out of all the land, 
Sow it with thine own seed, trusting in thine own good birth. 
21 Thus will thine offspring flourish, 
And, having confidence in their noble descent, will become great. 
22 A hired woman is as spittle**, 
But a married woman is reckoned as a tower of death Yto them that use her’, 
23 A godless woman shall be given to the man who regardeth not the Law as his portion ; 
But a devout (woman) is given to him that fearethY’ the Lord. 
24 A shameless woman despiseth shamefastness ; 
But a shamefast daughter will show modesty even before her husband. 


un S$ ‘And tarry not lest she deceive thee’ 0-0 2 > P-P 3 het. ‘a lacking of throat’, z.e. ‘ self-control in 
speech’ a4 Liz, ‘there is no exchange for’ tr 248 + ‘and faithful’ 8-8 % (rf. ‘a lacking of mouth’ 
tSoSL: & > tt So B*¥: Ba NA avrns u-u % ‘of a good woman’ v-v $ ‘in keeping her house’ 
Ww Reading em mrepvas evotabeat (cp.& 248): BA ene orepvos evorabovs ; & super plantas stabiles mulieris: % ‘in 
the ordering of her house’ xx % ‘take heed to thyself in the time of thy youth’ xx % ‘naught’ 


y-Y % ‘ to them that cleave unto her’ YY 70 ‘loveth’ 





11. Look well... The reference is still to ‘a headstrong daughter’; in the second clause & (see critical note) is 


perhaps to be preferred ; there must be no hesitation in dealing with such a daughter. 
(@) XXVI. 13-18. 


13. ...fatteneth his bones. i.e. is the means of giving him physical health and strength ; cp. Prov. xv. 30. 


14. A silent woman. Cp. xxxvi. 23 (28 in &). 

Ro. DEICe Cp. Views: 

16. the highest places... Cp. xliii.o. 

17. the holy candlestick. Cp. 1 Macc. i. 21, iv. 49, 50. 


18. As the golden pillars... i.e. the pillars of the Temple which were covered with gold; e€pan Maccmiy22n23% 


upon firm heels. See critical note. 


(7) XXVI. 19-27. These verses occur only in 70, 248 among the Greek MSS. ; they are, however, preserved in the 
Syriac and Arabic versions, and some of the clauses are quoted by Clement of Alexandria and in the ‘Commonplace 
Books’ of the monks Antonius and Maximus (see Hart, pp. 321-370). In the main they are derived from the secondary 
recension of the Hebrew (see Introduction, § 3(c)); this is proved by the fact that in $ there are various errors of trans- 


lation which can only be explained on the basis of a Hebrew original (see Ryssel 2 loc.). 
19. This verse is quoted in Antonius and Maximus (Hart, p. 367). 
give not thy strength... Cp. Prov. v. 9, 10, xxxi. 3. 
20. a portion of good soil. i.e. a good wife. 
21. For the general sense of the verse cp. Prov. v. 15-19. 
22. This verse is quoted by Clement of Alexandria (Hart, p. 330). 
as spittle. toy ouido; cp. Sept. of Isa. xl. 15 &s oieXos = PID (Smend). 
-..asa tower of death. See 2 Macc. xiii. 5 ff. (Nestle, quoted by Ryssel). 
24. This verse is quoted by Antonius and Maximus (Hart, p. 367). 
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SIRACH 26. 25—27. 4 


70 248 25 *A headstrong woman? will be regarded as a dog; 
But she that hath shame feareth the Lord. 
26 The woman that honoureth her own husband appeareth? wise unto all, 


But she that dishonoureth (her husband) **is known to*™ all as one that is godless in (her) pride. 


Happy is the husband of a good wife, 
For the number of his years is doubled. 


27 A loud-voiced and tongueful woman is reckoned as »¥a trumpet”? that putteth enemies to flight ; 


¢ And the soul of every suchlike man will pass his life in the turmoils of war*. 


(k) XXVI. 28. Three things that cause sorrow (= 3 distichs). 


& 28 For two things my heart is grieved, 
And for a third cometh wrath upon me: 
A man of war suffering on account of poverty, 
Men of understanding who suffer contempt, 
(And) one that turneth from righteousness to sin ;— 
May the Lord prepare “him for the sword 4. 


(2) XXVI. 29—XXVII. 3. The temptations of trade (= 3+1 distichs). 


29 °Hardly* shall the merchant keep himself from wrongdoing’, 
And a huckster will not be acquitted of sin. 
27 1 Many have sinned for the sake of gain® ; 

And he that seeketh to multiply (gain)" turneth away his eye. 

2iA nail sticketh fast between *the joinings of* stones’, 
m And "sin will thrust itself ins between buyer and seller. 

3 °My son®, if ?thou hold not? diligently to the fear of the Lord, 
4Thy* house will soon be overthrown4. 


(2) XXVIL. 4-7. The appraising of a man’s value (= 3+1 distichs). 
4°When a sieve is shaken, the refuse remaineth ; 
So (it is with) the filth of man in his reasoning®*. 


z-z & ‘A woman that hath no shame’ a % ‘is reckoned’ aa-aa 70 ‘is accounted by’ 
strife of a woman is even in her gentleness, and as a burning fever so shall she appear’ 


bS4‘The 
bb-bb 248 > 


ec 40 > ce-ce ‘man of wealth’ d-d So 248 253 (= %): G& ‘the sword for him’: 4 ws a paraphrase 
e&, inserts the clause: Duae species difficiles et periculosae mihi apparuerunt f% ‘with great difficulty’ 


¢% 4 ‘But in many things he stumbleth’ st Reading, with x*, duapopov (BANA advapopov),. 
h % ‘sins’ i DL enserts ‘As’ kkS> 1% one stone and another’ m %& zzserts ‘So’ 


auvOdBnoera for ovvrpiBnoera (% angustiabitur): % ‘sins are fixed’ 0-0 So % pe So L: 


transgress but a little’ a-a & ‘For long time wilt thou be in want’ t SoD 83 254 > 





25. asadog. Used typically of some one without shame (cp. Deut. xxiii. 18). 


26. Happy is the husband... These two clauses are almost identical with v. I. 
27. This verse is quoted by Antonius and Maximus (Hart, p. 368). 
(£4) XXVI. 28. 


Cp. vii. 18 
n-n Reading 
S ‘if thou 


28. Aman of war. Perhaps Smend is right in preferring here the rendering of %, ‘a man of wealth’; in the two 
other types of men referred to in this verse contrasts are presented—a wise man suffering contempt, a righteous man 
committing sin—so that logically one would expect a similar contrast in this case as well—-a rich man suffering poverty ; 


the Hebrew may have had Syn WN (‘a man of wealth,’ lit. ‘strength’), which was misunderstood by &; cp. Ruth ii. 1. 


one that turneth from... Cp. Ezek. xviii. 24; Matt. xii. 45; 2 Pet. Hees 
XXVI. 29-XXVII. 3. 


29. Hardly shall the merchant... Cf. Pirge Aboth ii. 6: ‘... Nor is every one that hath much traffic wise.’ In 
Erubin 55 6, where Deut. xxx. 13 is commented upon, it is said that the Torah ‘is not found either among hucksters or 
among merchants’, the reason being that their constant travelling from place to place prevents study. Schechter 
(Studies in Judaism, Second Series, p. 72) refers to Qéddushin 82 a, where it is said that the hawker and the shopkeeper 


are engaged in trades of bad odour, and the latter are said to practise ‘the handicraft of robbery’. 
XXVII. 1. turneth away his eye. i.e. will acquiesce in what is wrong; cp. Prov. xxvill. 27. 
2. nail. Lit. ‘tent-peg’, cp. xiv, 24. : ; 
3. Myson... && ‘Unless (a man) hold on diligently . .. his house will soon ...’; cf. Prov. xiv. II. 


XXVII. 4—X XIX. 28. This division continues the general theme of the preceding. It gives further illustrations 
of applied wisdom. Such topics as malice, anger, revenge, strife, calumny, and their baneful effects are dealt with ; 


and lastly mercy in its several aspects. The whole falls into twelve subsections. 
(a) XXVII. 4-7. ; ; 
4. a sieve. i.e. the ‘ Kirbal-el-Kamachi’, still used in Palestine. The corn which has been threshed for 


the first time 


is placed in it and sifted; the refuse, i.e. the dung of the oxen which has been trodden into the straw, remains behind, 
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in 


SIRACH 237) 5-1 
5 ‘The furnace proveth" the potter's vessels, : 
v And the trying’ of a man (is done) by examining him. 
6 Upon the cultivation of the tree dependeth the fruit ; 
So (dependeth) man’s’Y thought upon his nature’. 
7 “Praise no man *before taking stock (of him)*, 
For this (is) the (way to make) trial of men”. 


(6) XXVII. 8-10. Reward and retribution (= 3 distichs). 


8 If thou follow after righteousness’, thou wilt attain2, 


Baba Qamma And put it on as a robe of glory. 


926 
& 


9 Every bird® dwelleth» with its kind, 

And truth returneth® to them who practise her. ' 
10 The lion lieth in wait for prey ; 

So do sins* for those who *work iniquity °. 


(c) XXVII. 11-15. Concerning varieties of speech (= 2+ 3 distichs). 


11 The discourse of the wise’ man continueth$ in wisdom}, 
But the fool changeth as the moon. 

12 In the midst of fools ‘watch closely the time’, 
But ‘among the wise abide continually *. 

13 The discourse of fools! is an annoyance™, 
And their laughter is "sinful wantonness?. 

14 °The oath of the godless® maketh the hair stand upright ; 
Their strife maketh one stop his ears. 

15 The strife of the proud is shedding of blood, 
And their reviling is grievous? hearing. 


tt ov. 5, 6 come after vi. 22 in: the text ts in partcorrupt  % Reading >na for ayxd (Smend)  -V Reading 
noni for 71931 (Smend) VV Reading DIN Ww Wanting in 3: ® vs wanting from here to xxxii x-x Reading 
mpo Stadoyopov (cp. v. 5 5) for mpo Noywrpov y % ‘truth’ %248 + avro (= % i) @ % ‘the birds of the 
heaven’ » & karahvoe (al. karadve): % conveniunt ¢ % ‘ walketh’ d % ‘unrighteousness ’ e-e 
‘commit sins’ 1 So A (= 3): & ‘godly’: & sanctus in sapientia Soh: &> b-b So 248 3: 
# ‘as the sun’ 11% ‘bide thy time’: & serva verbum tempori k-k S ‘among the wise speak continually ’ 
1 & ‘sinners’ mw ‘hateful’ nn % ‘impertinence’ 0-0 So 8 (reading Snnyvo for Nnann < gift’) 
Pea V ‘evil’ 





while the grain passes through the sieve (cp. Zeitsch. du deutschen Palistina Vereins, xci.2). The point of the com- 
parison is that, in the case of the type of man under consideration, the bad qualities remain in him, just as the refuse 
remains behind in the sieve ; while the good that is in him passes away. 

5. With this verse cp. Zest. Twelve Patr., Naph. ii. 4: ‘As the potter knoweth the use of each vessel, what it is meet for, 
so also doth the Lord know the body, how far it will persist in goodness, and when it beginneth in evil.’ 

by examining him. 4 ‘in his reasoning’. 

6. For this verse & reads: ‘The fruit of the tree declareth the husbandry thereof; so is the utterance of the thought 
of the heart of a man’; i.e. just as the yield of a tree depends upon the way in which it has been tended, so the 
utterances of a man depend upon the state of his heart, i.e. the way in which he has tended himself, in a spiritual sense. 

7. before taking stock (of him). Lit. ‘before his discourse ’, i.e. before discoursing with him. 

(6) XXVII. 8-10. 

8. If thou follow after righteousness, C peZephi iis. 7 

a robe of glory. odnpy (= Sy) d6éns; cp. Isa. li. 10; Job xxix. 14 (APTy¥ Siy) ; cp. the high-priestly robe 
mentioned in xlv. 8; Wisd. xviii. 24. In the Zest. Twelve Patr., Levi viii. 2, it is said: ‘ Arise, put on the robe of the 
priesthood, and the crown of righteousness, and the breastplate of understanding, and the garment of truth...’ 

9. Every bird... Cp. xiii. 15; G& ‘ Birds will resort unto their like 15 

10. Thelion... Cp. xxi. 2. 

(¢) XXVII. 11-15. 

II. ...continueth in wisdom. Cp. v. Io. 

12. watch closely the time. cuvrnpnoov kaipdv; Cp. iv. 20, where the same phrase occurs. The meaning of the 
verse is that one must grudge the time wasted with fools, whereas among the wise one may well spend all one’s time. 

13. annoyance. mpoodxéicpa is the Sept. rendering of PY (‘abomination’) in 2 Kings xxiii. 13, 24; Ezek.v. 11, vii 20. 

... Sinful wantonness. Cp. Prov. x. 23, XIV. 9. 

14. The oath of... Cp. xxiii. 11. 

maketh the hair... Cp. Job iv. 15. 
maketh one stop... Lit. ‘(is) a stopping’ (evppaypds), N* orevaypds (‘ groaning’). The strife of the godless man 
of oaths occasions language such as makes a man shut his ears. 

15. is shedding of blood. i.e. their strife is as bad as shedding of blood in its results. 
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SIRACH 27, 16=25 


(qd) XXVII. 16-21. The evil consequences of betraying secrets (= %+3+1 distichs). 


& 16 He who revealeth secrets‘ loseth’ credit, 
And he findeth no friend to his mind". 
17 Prove® a friend, and tkeep faith with him’, 
But if thou reveal his secrets, follow not after him ; 
18 For as a man that hath destroyed his inheritance’, 
So hast thou destroyed the friendship of thy” neighbour. 
19 And asa bird which thou hast loosed out of thy hand, 
So hast thou let thy* neighbour go, and thou wilt not catch him again. 
20 Pursue him not, **for he is gone far away**, 
And hath escaped’ like a gazelle out of a snare’. 
21 For a wound may be bound up, and for slander’ there is reconciliation, 
But he that revealeth secrets “hath no hope”. 


(e) XXVII. 22-24. The hatefulness of insincerity (= 3+1 distichs). 


22 *He that winketh with his eye planneth evil things, 
70, 248 And he that knoweth him keepeth far from him. 
& 23 Before thy face he speaketh sweetly, 
And will admire thy words ; 
But afterward he will alter his speech, 

And with thy words will make a stumbling-block. 
24 Many things I hate, but nothing like him, 

And the Lord will hate him (too), Pand curse him”. 


(f) XXVII. 25-29. Nemesis (= 3 +2 distichs). 


25 He that casteth a stone on high»? °casteth it on his own head °, 
x 4 And a deceitful blow apportions wounds to the deceiver*. 


a & ‘ofa friend’ tr So®: G&S ‘destroyeth’ tr J27, ‘soul’ (= 8) 8. So S (G&L ‘ love’) t-t % ‘put 


thy trust in him’ v So $: & ‘enemy’: & < friend’ w So 248 $: & >: DL Syro-Hex ‘his’ 
Syro-Hex: &3 > XX-xx $ > y & 4 quoniam vulnerata est anima eius yy $ + ‘and like a sparrow 
out of the snare, cp. Prov. vi. 5 z % ‘a quarrel’ 22-22 248 ‘hath destroyed faith’ a%in place of 


vv. 22, 23 has: ‘He who hath a proud eye it shall be his ruin’ b-b SoS: & > bb-bb 4 > 


will return upon him’: & ‘it will fall upon his head’ a-d @& ‘And a deceitful blow will open wounds’: 4 ‘He 


will be delivered over to destruction’ 





(dq) XXVII. 16-21. 
16. He who revealeth secrets... Cp. xxii. 22; Prov. xx. 19, xxv. 9. 
17. keep faith with him. Cp. xxix. 3. 
follow not after him. It is useless to do so because his friendship is lost. 


18. inheritance. Smend’s suggestion (following Bottcher) that «Ajpov should be read instead of ¢x4pév, which is also 


the reading of %, is worth adopting, though & makes good sense as it stands. 
19. Friendship which has been forfeited by the betrayal of secrets is lost irretrievably. 
21. hath no hope. i.e. of reconciliation, cp. xxii. 22. 


(e) XXVII. 22-24. 


22. He that winketh with his eye. d.avevov épOadye; cp. Sept. of Prov. vi. 13 evvever dPOarp@, xX. 10 6 evVEV@V 


dfOarpois (PY PAP). A sign of insincerity. is 
planneth. rexraivet; cp. xi. 33, xii. 23; Prov. ili. 29, vl. 14 (vy wan). 


And he that knoweth him... This rendering agrees better with the context, and is preferable to &: ‘And no 


man will remove him from it,’ i.e. it is impossible to dissuade him from planning evil things. 
keepeth far from him. Lit. ‘ will depart from him’, , 
23. he speaketh sweetly. Lit. “he will sweeten his (B ‘ thy’) mouth’; cp. xil. 16a; Prov. xvi. 21. 


he will alter his speech. Lit. ‘he will twist his mouth’, Suaorpéer 76 ordpa avrov ; Cp. Prov. xii. 1 DNSY wWpy. 
And with thy words... Perhaps 3wip In’ PAITN, cp. xi. 315 i.e. he will conspire against thee by wresting 


thy words and putting a wrong meaning upon them, and thus cause thee to give offence to others. 


24. but nothing like him. See critical note. @& lit. ‘and I likened (them) not unto him’, i.e.he hated many things, 
but his hatred for them was not to be compared with his hatred for the insincere man who wrested his words. 
will hate him. Cp. Prov. vi. 16, viii. 13. The addition ‘and curse him’ (from %) seems to be demanded, as 


otherwise the clause would be rather too short. 
(f) XXVII. 25-29. ; 
25. casteth it on his... 1¢. he will wound himself. : 
a deceitful blow... SoZ. The meaning of && is obscure, but H gives good sense. 
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SIRACH 27. 26—28. 7 


@ 26 He that diggeth a pit °shall fall into it®; 

And he that setteth a snare shall be taken therein. 

27 He that doeth evil things, they shall roll upon him, 
And he will not know whence &they came to him. 

28 "Mockery and reproach (are the lot) of the proud, _ 
And vengeance, like a lion, lieth in wait for them‘, 

29 * They that rejoice at the fall of the godly shall be taken in a snare, 
And anguish shall consume them ere they die*. 


(g) XXVII. 30—XXVIII. 7. Concerning forgiveness ; vengeance belongs to God alone 
(= 3+3+42 distichs). 
30 Wrath! and anger, these also are abominations, 
™ And a sinful man clingeth to them™. 
28  1»°He that taketh vengeance? shall find vengeance from the Lord, 
°° And his sins ® (God) will surely keep? (in memory)”. 
2 PP Forgive thy neighbour the injury (done to thee)”, 
‘And then, when thou prayest, thy sins will be forgiven4. 
3 Man cherisheth anger against another ; 
And* doth he seek healing from God ®? 
4*On a man like himself he hath no mercy ; 
And doth he make supplication for his own sins*? 
5 He, being flesh", Ynourisheth wrath’ ; 
Who will Ymake atonement for his sins? 
6 Remember thy * last end*, and cease from enmity’ ; 
(Remember) *corruption and death’, and *abide in the commandments?. 
7 Remember the commandments, and be not wroth with thy neighbour ; 
And (remember) the covenant of the Most High, and ¥overlook ignorance’, 


e-e % ‘shall fill it with his own body’ £% ‘shall fall’ 8-8 S ‘evil hath come’ hhS> 
iSo V 248: G& ‘him’ k-k $ ‘Snares and nets are for those who make (2. know) them ; these shall cling 
to them till the day of their death’: % > 13% ‘envy’ mm 3 ‘ And a deceitful man destroyeth his own 
way’ nH inserts the ttle: De remissione peccatorum O50 = * And” o-oo % * And all his sins are 
reserved for him’ P-P Reading with 248 Statnpav Suarnpnoe (e L): G& dcaornprov Staornpioer pp-pp % ‘ Put 
away what is in thy heart, and thereupon pray’ 4-4 S ‘And all thy sins will be forgiven thee’ r % ‘And 
why’ 8 So 32: & ‘the Lord’ ttZ> uZ‘a man’ v-v % ‘will not forgive’ 
w-w 3% ‘ forgive’ x-¥ % ‘death’ Y 70 248 + ‘and be not wrathful with thy neighbour’ zz % ‘Hades 
and corruption’ aa 3 ‘keep thyself from sinning’ b-b $ ‘give him what he needeth’ cH + ‘of 


thy neighbour’ 


26. He that diggeth... Cp. Prov. xxvi. 27 @; Eccles. x. 8; Ps. vii. 5. 
he that setteth... Cp. Ps. ix. 15, 16. 


27. they shall roll upon him. See Prov. xxvi. 27, and cp. Sirach xxxvii. 3. 
29. ...ere they die. Cp. Job xxi. 19, 20. 
(g) XXVIII. 30—XXVIIL. 7. 
30. these also... i.e. in addition to the abominations above referred to. 
XXVIII. 1. He that taketh vengeance. Cp. Deut. xxxii. 35; Rom. xii. 19. 
willsurely keep. & diacrnpidy diacrnpices, lit. ‘will surely make firm’. For the readin 
‘he will surely mark,’ cp. Sept. of Ps. cxxix. (cxxx.) 3 (waparnpnon) ; Job xiv. 16, 17. 


g StarnpHv Siatnpjoer of 248 


2. Forgive thy neighbour. With this and the next two verses cp. the following passage from the Zest. Twelve Patrs 
Gad vi. 3-7: ‘ Love ye one another from the heart; and if a man sin against thee, speak peaceably to him, and in thy 


soul hold not guile ; and if he repent and confess, forgive him. But if he deny it 
lest catching the poison from thee, he take to swearing, and so thou sin doubly. . 


, do not get into a passion with him, 
.» But if he be shameless, and persist 


in his wrongdoing, even so forgive him from the heart, and leave to God the avenging.’ In Rosh Ha-shanah 17 @ occur 


the words: ‘God forgives him who forgives his neighbour’ (cp. Matt. vi. 14, 15, xviii. 35). 
it is not necessary to regard the verse under consideration as a Christian interpolation (Edersheim). 
3. With this verse cp. the Midrash Stfre 936: ‘He only who is merc 
Heaven’ (quoted by Schechter, Studies in Judaism, Second Series, p. 94). 
healing. i.e. forgiveness, cp. next verse; for this sense of facus cp. Sept. of Is. xix. 22, &c, 


In view of these passages, 


iful with mankind may expect mercy from 


4. Cp. Afegillah 28a: ‘So long as we are merciful, God is merciful to us; but if we are not merciful to others, God 


is not merciful to us.’ 


5. being flesh. Cp. xvii. 31; the ‘flesh’ is regarded in itself as evil; cp. Rom. vii. 25 ; 1 Cor. xv. 50; Gal.v. 19. 


6. Remember... Cp. vil. 36, xxxviii. 20. 
7. be not wroth with... Cp.x.6,and Shabdath 20 a, where it is said th 
shalt love thy neighbour as thyself’; cp. Matt. xix. 19. 


overlook ignorance. rapide dyvorav = mind xw xxx. 11 (Smend). 
sciously. 
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at the most important law is: ‘Thou 


Ignore sins committed against you uncon- 


& 


SIRACH 28. 8-17 


(2) XXVIII. 8-12. Warnings against quarrelling (= 2+%+4% distichs). 


8 Keep far from strife, and ‘sins will keep far from thee?: 
°For a passionate man kindleth strife® ; 
9 And a sinful man ‘stirreth up strife among friends‘, 
And casteth enmity® in the midst of the peaceful. 
to According to its fuel, so will the fire burn ; 
» And according to the vehemence of the strife, so doth it increase®!; 
And according to the *might# of a man, so is his wrath ; 
And according to (his) wealth, so doth he increase his anger. 
kk Strife begun in haste kindleth fire**, 
tr And a hasty quarrel 'leadeth to bloodshed}. 
If thou blow a spark it burneth, ™and if thou spit upon it it is quenched” ; 
12 And bcth ®come out of thy mouth". 


(7) XXVIII. 13-26. The mischief that is wrought by a wicked tongue 
(= 14+24+24+24+2+2+4+34+2+1 distichs). 

13 °Curse the whisperer and double-tongued®, 

?For it hath destroyed many that were at peace?. 
14 The third tongue “hath taken many captive4, 

And hath dispersed them 'among many nations’ ; 

Even strong cities hath it destroyed’, 

And laid waste‘ the dwellings of the great. 
15 The third tongue hath cast out "brave women, 

And deprived them of their labours’. 
16 wHe that hearkeneth thereto shall not find rest, 

Neither shall be dwell in quietness”. 
17 The stroke of a whip maketh a mark, 

But the stroke of the tongue breaketh bones. 


d-d So $: GH ‘thou shalt diminish sins’ ee S > ff Cp. 3: & lit. ‘troubleth friends’ 
& ‘calumny’ bho > Jn B this clause has got out of place, coming at the end of the verse 


& So SL: 
i So 70 248 


av&nOnoera (= %) for exxavOnoera ii $ Zt, “honour of the hands’ k Lit. ‘ exalt’ kk-kk $ ‘Gum and 


pitch kindle a fire’ 1-] Zit. * sheddeth blood’ m-m 248 > n-n $ ‘are from thee’ 


o-0 % ‘May 


the third tongue be cursed’ p-P $ ‘For it hath cast away many slain’ 4-4, SoS: G& @& ‘hath shaken many’ 
rr Z7#,‘from nation to nation’ 8’ LZz/.‘pulleddown’ +t Zz¢. ‘overturned’ US‘many’ VS‘wealth’ WWwS> 





(h) XXVIII. 8-12. 


8. Keep far. Cp. ix. 13. It is quite possible that, as Smend suggests, the clauses of vv. 8, 9 have got displaced, and 


that their order should be 8 a, 9a, 84,96. With v.8 cp. vili. 1, Prov. xxvi. 21, xxix. 22. 


to. According to its fuel... Lit. ‘As is the fuel of a fire, so will it burn’; cp. Prov. xxvi. 20; Jas. il. 5. The 
more inflammable the matter which is put on the fire the more fiercely it burns, and in the same way, the more 


contentious the cause of the strife, the more bitter will it be. 


vehemence. orepéwors = MOYY, cp. xi. 9 (Smend); cp. also Isa. xl. 29, xvii. 9. The varying degrees of the 


vehemence of a quarrel are conditioned by the causes which give rise to it. 
might. Not material strength here, but social rank. 


according to (his) wealth... The richer a man and the more exalted his position the more will he resent any 


one crossing him. 


11. Strife begun in haste. These words, in view of the next clause, evidently do not represent the original; % (see 
critical note) very likely echoes the Hebrew, if it does not give the exact translation. Both in G& and S, as they stand, 


the parallelism between the two clauses is incomplete. 


12. If thou blow... Quoted in the Midrash Wayyzgra Radda, ch. xxxiii, thus: ‘There was a glowing coal (ndna) 
before him; he blew upon it, and it blazed up; he spat upon it, and it was extinguished.’ Though Ben-Sira is not 


mentioned as the author of these words in the Midrash, they are evidently a quotation from his book. 


gathered that in the Hebrew ‘glowing coal’ was read instead of spark’. 


It may be 


And both... The words are illustrated by Prov. xv. 1: ‘A soft answer turneth away wrath, but a grievous word 
stirreth up anger.’ The words which will kindle strife, as well as those which will avoid it, come from the same 


mouth; whether it is to be war or peace depends upon yourself. 
(Ze XXVIII. 13-26. : ; = 
13. the whisperer and... Cp.v.9,14; and with the whole section cp. Jas. il. I-12. 


14. The third tongue. A literal translation of the Hebrew, which is represented in Rabbinical literature by 
swwmdn und, a technical expression for the tongue of the slanderer; cp. e.g. Avakin 154: ‘The third tongue kills 


three,’ viz. the slanderer, the slandered, and he who believes the slander ; on the last of these see v. 16. 


15. hath cast out brave women. é€éBahev ...3 Cp. vii. 26, where €x@ddXAew is used of divorcing a wife. For the 


expression ‘brave women’, i.e. noble women, cp. XXVI. 2. 


16. He that hearkeneth thereto. This refers to the third person whom the third tongue ‘kills’; see the quotation 


in note on v.14. The husband is primarily thought of. 
17. ...breaketh bones. Cp. Prov. xxv. 15. 
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Exe 


SIRACH 28. 18—29. 


G2 


Gi 18 “Ww Many have fallen by the edge of the sword, ws 
But not (so many) as they that have fallen through the tongue. 
19 Happy the man that is sheltered* therefrom, 
And that **hath not passed through** the wrath thereof; 
That hath not drawn the yoke thereof, 
And that hath not been bound with its bands. 
20 For its yoke is a yoke of iron, 
And its bands are bands of brass. 
21 The death thereof is an evil death, 
yAnd the rest of Hades is better than hers’. 
22 (But) it hath no power over the godly, 
They will not be burned in her flame ; 
23 *They that@ forsake the Lord shall fall into it, 
And she will burn among them, and not be quenched ; 
As a lion shall she be sent upon them, 
And as a leopard shall she destroy them”. 
% 24(a)°For as thou enclosest thy vineyard with thorns°, 
70 248 25(4) So make ‘doors and bolts? for thy mouth. 
% 24(6)°Thou makest a bolt‘ for® thy silver and gold, 
Gx 25(@) Make a balance and weight for thy words. 
26 Take heed that thou slip not thereby8, 
Lest thou fall before *him that ensnareth?. 


RM 


(7) XXIX. 1-13. On lending and borrowing (= 3+34+3+1+34+3 distichs). 


29 «He that lendeth to (his) neighbour *showeth kindness», 
And °he that taketh him by the hand® keepeth the commandments. 
2 Lend to thy neighbour in time of his need, 


And pay thou thy neighbour again at the appointed time. 
3 Confirm thy word, and keep faith with him ; 


And (so) shalt thou always have what thou needest. 


ww-ww 3 “Many are they that are killed with the sword, but they are not (as many) as they that are killed by the 


tongue.’ x % ‘preserved’ Xx-xx % ‘hath not mingled with’ y-y & ‘And more profitable is Hades 
than her’ 7% S * All who forsake the fear of God the fire shall burn’ a % ‘All who’ b S ‘tear them 
in pieces’ ce & ‘See that thou hedge thy possession about with thorns’ d-d G@ ‘a door and a bar’ 
oe G& ‘bind up’ =f Zs. ‘seal?’ = & S$ >: Hin thy tongue’ hh % ‘thine enemy’ 


* 307 inserts the title: ‘Concerning loans’ (= %) " b-» & * obtaineth good interest” ¢¢ So 3: & ‘he that 





19. ...that is sheltered therefrom. Cp. the Sept. of Ps. xxxi. 20; ‘Thou shalt shelter them in a pavilion from 


the contradiction of tongues.’ 
hath not drawn the yoke. Cp. Deut. xxi. 3. 
bands. Of the yoke, i.e. the tongue here. 
20. a yoke ofiron. Cp. Jer. xxviii. 14. 
21. The death thereof... i.e. the death caused by the third tongue (see note on v. 14). 
22. They will not be burned. Cp. Jas. iii. 5-8. 
23. into it. i.e. the flame of the wicked tongue. 
destroy. Avuaivoua ; lit. to mutilate’. 


24-25. The clauses of these verses have got out of order, as their contents show: the proper order should be as 


given in the text. 70 248 & read 25 6 twice over, 
256. make doors. Cp. xxii. 27; Ps. cxli. 3. 
246. Thou makest a bolt. For the rendering of & 
25a. Makea balance. Cp. xvi. 25, xxi. 25. 
26. that thou slip not. For édwwddve Cp. ill. 24, xiv. 1, xxi. 7, xxv. 8. 
(62.049. ce 


I. Showeth kindness. Cp. xlvi. 7 (Dn n’y); also Exod. xxii. 2 5; Lev. xxv. 36; 2 Sam. ix. 3. 
that taketh him by the hand. 6 ema Xv@v TH XEtpl adrod; cp. Ley. xxv. 35 (1792 pnt), 
keepeth the commandments. Cp. xxxvii. 12 M1¥D TW, and the Rabbinical phrase Niyd nwy, 

2, Lend... Cp. Prov. xix.16,17. In accordan th 

here of interest; in Lev. xxv. 36 it is said: 


is comparable to a murderer, for the crimes of both are equally irremediable 
Middle Ages, p. 237). 
pay thou thy neighbour... Cp. iv. 31; Ps. xxxvii.at. 
evil way a man should shun.... Rabbi Simeon said, 
3. keep faith. Cp. xxvii. 17. 


(see critical note) cp. Deut. xiv. 25; 2 Kings vy. 23. 


“He that borroweth, and payeth not again.”’ 
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once after 25 a and again after 24a; & places 25 4 after 24a. 


ce with both Biblical and Rabbinical teaching there is no mention 
‘Take thou no usury of him, or increase’; cp. Baba Bathra goa: ‘A usurer 


” (quoted by Abrahams, Jewish Life in the 
See also Pirge Aboth ii. 13: ‘Go and see which is the 


RM 


QR’ wR q wR 


SIRACH 297 4=13 


4 Many have reckoned a loan as a windfall4, 


And have brought trouble® on them that helped them. 


5 Until he receive it, he kisseth thy hand, 


And speaketh humbly about his neighbour’s money ; 
But when payment is due, he prolongeth the time, 
‘And after much time he repayeth’. 


6 If he is able [to repay], he [i-e. the lender] will hardly" receive the half, 


And counteth it as a windfall; 

If not [able to repay], he hath deprived him [i.e. the lender] of his money, 
And he hath made him an enemy unnecessarily’. 

He repayeth him with cursings and railings, 
And instead of honour &he repayeth him’? with insult®. 


7 Many, therefore’, have turned away [from lending] because of wickedness, 


(For) they feared *to be defrauded for naught*. 


8 kk But with the man of low estate be longsuffering, 


And let him not™ wait for alms!. 


9™mHelp the poor man for the commandment’s sake, 


»And grieve not for the loss?. 


1toLose money for the sake of a brother or a friend, 


And °let it not rust® under a stone Por a wall?. 


11 ‘Lay up for thyself a treasure of righteousness and love, 


And it shall profit thee more than ‘all that thou hast". 


12 *8Store up almsgiving tin thy treasuries*®, 


And it shall deliver thee from all evil; 


13 Better than a mighty shield and a heavy spear 


Shall (this) fight for thee against "an enemy”. 


strengtheneth him with his hand’ d Zz, ‘ find’ e So B: & ‘grief’ (= © Syro-Hex) tf t& ‘He 
returneth words of heaviness, and complaineth of the (shortness) of the time’ fS> So AN¢8(=S4L): 
s*B ‘ not without cause’ 88-88 S > h Jz. ‘ dishonour’ iB >: N? V 253 307 %@ Syro-Hex have 
a negative (ov for ovr) k-k $ ‘an empty quarrel’ kk 307 inserts the title mept ehenwoovyns 1S > 
™ B omits the negative mn ¥ znserts the title: De dato in proximo n-n && ‘And according to his need send 
him not away empty’ (V 248 > ‘empty’) o-o $ ‘put it not’: 248 © ‘hide it not’: V ‘let it not be saved’ 
(cwOnta for wOntw) P-P So S$: & ‘for perishing’ 4-4 @& ‘ Lay up thy treasure according to the command- 





ments of the Most High’ rT & ‘gold’ TX znserts the ttle: De misericordia s-: $ ‘ Bind up alms and 
put them in thy store-chamber’ t-t % ‘in the heart of the poor’ u-u 3 ‘many’ 
4....asa windfall. i.e. they did not repay the loan. 


5. he kisseth thy hand. i.e. in insincere servility. : ; 
speaketh humbly. Lit. ‘humbleth his voice’, i.e. he speaks as one awestruck and humbled by his neighbour’s 
wealth, thus implying that it would be but a trifling matter for one of such wealth to make a loan. 

prolongeth the time. i.e. delays repayment. 

And after much time... See critical note. The rendering of % is to be preferred to that of G& because ‘ he 
returneth words of heaviness’ forestalls what is said in 6e¢/; it is probable that the words kai rov katpov aittdcera are 
merely a bad translation of 722 ny> (Smend), ‘after much time.’ The two last clauses of v. 5 (as in the text above) 
are elaborated in v.6: with the words, ‘ But when payment is due, he prolongeth the time,’ must be read wv. 6 a—d, and 
with the words, ‘And after much time he repayeth, must be read 6¢f The rendering of S in the clause under 
consideration must be understood ironically ; the borrower repays indeed, but with ‘cursings and railings’; that literal 
repayment is not meant is clear from 6 a-c. : 

7.... because of wickedness. i.e. many have refused to lend money because experience has taught them that 
they may not be able to get their money back owing to the unscrupulousness of the borrower. 

to be defrauded for naught. The rendering of % (see critical note) is perhaps to be preferred. _ 

8. But... Nevertheless; the man is justified who will not part with his money for the reason just mentioned, 
nevertheless there are other reasons which should induce him to part with it. . - 

9. for the commandment’s sake. See Deut. xv. 7, 8, cp, xxxil. 7. In Baba Bathra 9a it is said that ‘almsgiving 
is equal in value to all other commandments’ (quoted in JZ, i. 435 2). ; 

And grieve not... The rendering of S accords better with the context, and is preferable to &. 

1o. Lose money... Cp. xxxvii. 6. 

let it not rust. Cp. Matt. vi. 19; Jas. v. 3. 

under astone... For treasures hidden away cp. Isa. xlv. 3. whe ; : 

11. Lay up for thyself... The rendering of S strikes one as more original than &, which reads as though it were 


explanatory. : : 
12. Store up... The renderings of & 4 have the same meaning. 
it shall deliver thee... Cp. vii. 32, xii. 2; Tobit il. 14, 1v. Q-II. 
13. Shall (this) fight for thee... Cp. ill. 30. 
"AtT Ee2 


SIRACH 29. 14-27 


(k) XXIX. 14-20. Concerning suretyship (= 3+2+2 distichs). 


& 14 A good man becometh surety for his neighbour, 
But he that hath lost the sense of shame Yrunneth away from his surety”. 
15 “Forget not the good offices of thy surety, 
For he hath given his life for thee™. 
16 * A sinner disregardethY the goodness of his surety, 
17 And the ungrateful* man faileth him that delivered him’. 
18 Suretyship hath undone many that were prospering, 
bb And tossed them about as a wave of the sea»? ; 
Men of wealth hath it driven from their homes, 
And they had to wander among strange nations. 
19 The sinner falleth in (his) suretyship‘, 
And ‘he that followeth after sins? falleth into judgements. 
20 Help® thy neighbour according to thy power, 
And take heed to thyself, that thou fall not. 


(2) XXIX. 21-28. The advantages of contentment and independence (= 1+3+3+1 distichs). 


21 The chief thing for life’ is water and bread, 
And a garment, and a house to cover nakedness*. 
22 Better the life of the poor under a shelter of logs, 
Than sumptuous fare ‘in the house of strangers’. 
23 With little or with much, be contented ; 
xC4248%  *So wilt thou not (have to) hear the reproach of thy wandering!*™. 
& 24 An evil life (it is) to go from house to house, 
And where thou art” a stranger thou" (must) not open (thy)® mouth. 
S 25 °A stranger thou art [in that case], and drinkest contempt? ; 
& And besides this thou wilt (have to) hear bitter things : 
26 ‘Come hither, sojourner, furnish (my) table, 
And if thou hast aught, feed me (therewith) ’ ; 
27 (Or): ‘Get thee gone, sojourner?, from the face 4o0f honour4, 
My brother is come as my guest, *(I have) need of my house?!’ 


v-v SoS: & ‘will fail him’ ww > * XL inserts here ‘The sinner and the dishonourable man (immundus) 
fleeth from his surety’: 248 adds his (omitting ‘and the dishonourable man’) af the end of the verse y Lit. ‘will 
overthrow ’ 2-4 & ‘He who forsaketh his Creator forsaketh him that delivereth him’ 
in mind’ bbS> bb-bb 8 « And they went unto a strange people’ Cryo 248 SU + ‘transgressing 
the commandments of the Lord’ d-d So $: G& ‘he that undertaketh contracts for work’ © % ‘Go surety 
for’ *HL enserts the title: De frugalitate honesta et hospitalitate 
man’ h Lit. ‘shame’ Hi Zi7. ‘among strangers’: % ‘in exile’: & in peregre sine domicilio kkG& >: 
& ‘ And what he doeth in his house none seeth’ 1 So & peregrinationis: read mapoxcas for orxvas m 2 
Syro-Hex + ‘For there is one who humbleth and exalteth’ BSL 3rd pers. 


and give to drink, without thanks’ pSxZ> a-a # amicorum meorum tr S> 





(zk) XXIX. 14-20. 
14. becometh surety. Cp. viii. 13. Contrast with this Prov. vi. 1 ff, xvii. 18, &c. 
15. the good offices. Or ‘kindnesses’ (ydpiras). 
For he hath given. Cp. Prov. xx. 16, xxii. 27. 
16. A sinner disregardeth ... Lit. ‘A sinner overturneth the good things of (his) surety’, 


obligations in spite of the kindness shown (cp. v. 15); it is also possible to take the words to mean that the sinner, by 
disregarding his obligations, involves his surety in ruin; but this is rather the meaning of v. 17. 


18. Men, ruined by unscrupulous persons, have had to leave their homes and seek a living in foreign lands. 


_Ig. The preceding verse has described how good men have been ruined because they have become surety out of 
kindness ; this verse refers to evil men who have been ruined because they became surety for evil purposes, e.g. for the 
sake of usurious practices. 2 


20, Help others as far as you can, but be careful not to ruin yourself; cp. viii. 13. 

(2) XXIX. 21-28. 

21. The chief thing for life. Cp. xxxix. 26. 

23. ...the reproach of... i.e. the reproaches which the wanderer has to listen to when dependent h 
Although both & and 3 omit this clause, it is most probably genuine ; cp. next two verses. E cna 


25. Astranger... The rendering of & is, on the face of it, more genuine than that of &&. 
drinkest contempt. Cp. Prov. xxvi. 6. 


27. from the face of honour. A literal translation of PS °2E19 (Deut. xxviii. 20) 
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® 248 ‘unprofitable 
s A® most cursives 8 & Syro-Hex +‘ of 


0-0 & ‘thou shalt entertain, 


i.e. disregards his 


; Cp. S NPN DP jd (Ryssel), 


SIRACH 29. 28—380. 8 


& 28 These things are grievous to a man of understanding: 
**Upbraiding concerning sojourning’, and the reproach of a money-lender™*. 


(a) XXX. 1-13. The training of children* (= 3+3+1+3+3+1 distichs). 


30 1 He that loveth his son » will continue? (to lay) “strokes upon him®, 

That he may rejoice over him at the last. 

2 He that disciplineth his son ¢shall have satisfaction of him, 
And among °his acquaintance® glory in him. 

3 He that teacheth his son maketh his enemy jealous, 
And in the presence of friends exulteth in him. 

4 When his father dieth fhe dieth not altogether‘, 
For he hath left one behind him like himself. 

5 In his life he saw and rejoiced, 

_ And in death he hath not been grieved. 

6' Against enemies he hath left behind jan avengerJ, 
And to friends one that requiteth favour‘. 

7 *He that pampereth his son !shall bind up his wounds’, 
And his heart ™trembleth™ at every cry. 


8 An unbroken horse *becometh stubborn?, 
And a son °left at large® ?>becometh headstrong ?. 


rr-rr $ ‘Upbraiding and usury, and the loan of a money-lender’ 8 Reading mapouas for orxcas (Smend) 
t% + ‘Give very freely to the poor, and feed him from that which thou hast at hand; if he be naked clothe 
him; thus wilt thou be lending unto God, and He will repay thee sevenfold’ 

2B &c. pr. tit. wep texvev (307 Aoyos erepos Tov avrov wept texvev): but Syro-Hex. 253 &c. omzt: & de disciplina 


filiorum b-b G& evdedexnoer: &% ‘ will renew’ c-C @& paoteyas avrm: % ‘his strokes’ d-d G& ovnoerar (No-* 
aweOnoera = L@: noOnoera 106, evppavOnoera 248 = S): BH? (13) wer €-¢ & yopipov: % ‘his neighbours i 
ff @& (ereNeurnoey avrov o matnp) Kat ws ovk ameOavev: % ‘and is almost (= is not quite) dead’ (nip xds nan: 
xosnan = ‘ wellnigh’, ‘almost’, as im 4 Ezra vii. 48: Lat. ‘pene’, Greck ws ovr) 8% + ‘him’ h 248 + 
ex arg = & i-i S /ransposes clauses (a) and (b) ( perhaps righily) J“) G& exdicov: &% defensorem domus 
kkG& (x*BA Sah Eth D) mepe poxov wav: read with 248 mepupryov woy (N°®#A &c. also read wov) = & 
(A723 prDDt: cp. P3BD Prov. xxix; 27-=>.“ one pampering’) 1] & xaradecpevoe: tpavpata avrov: % ‘his wounds 


shall be increased’ (G@ =? many: S = naw [ Har!) m-M & rapayOnoera: % ‘shall be empty’ nn & aro- 
Bawe oxdnpos (= ? NWP) 0-0 G& aveipevos (= ? ndvin) P-P exBawver mpoadrns (% for whole verse: ‘like a young 





meaning that the sojourner has now no more to expect any honour being shown to him, because a guest has arrived ; 
the wanderer must only expect attention when there is no one else there to claim it. 
brother. Used in the wide sense. 
28. The addition to this verse in % (see critical note) Smend regards as a translation from an original Hebrew text, 
though of a secondary character (see Introd. § 3 (¢)). 


MKX) Te XIE 13. (= eo XXXV~ 13). With ch, xxx, a, new division of the book begins, the change being 
marked not only by the difference of theme, but also by a difference in the method of treatment. A number of 
subjects now come in for brief and practical treatment. The division contains eight subsections, the subjects of 
which range over the upbringing of children, health, and conduct at meals and banquets. 

(a) XXX. 1-13. 

1, He that loveth his son .. . strokes. Cp. Prov. xiii. 24 (‘He that spareth his rod hateth his son’, &c.), 
xxiv. 13, (4, XXIx. 15. 

at the last. i.e. in the latter part of his (the parent's) life. : 

2. He that disciplineth his son... satisfaction of him. Cp. Prov. xxix. 17 (‘Correct thy son ... and he shall 
give delight unto thy soul’). The Greek word here rendered ‘have satisfaction of’ (dvivacOa) occurs only again in the 
Greek Bible in Philemon 20, where it is used with the same meaning as here. It was regularly employed in Greek of 
joy in children. f ine : 

4. When his father dieth he dieth not altogether ... like himself. i.e. the father lives on in his son. ‘This 
and the following verse cast light on one of the great consolations and hopes which the writer entertained in regard to 
death: (viz.) continuance in one’s children’ (Edersheim). The son being regarded in this light, it was all-important 
that he should be pious. f ; 

6. Against enemies... Cp. Ps. cxxvii. 5 (a man who has a number of stalwart sons to support him will not be 
exposed to the danger of an unjust conviction at the place of trial (the gate)). 

7. shall bind up his wounds. i.e. the wounds of his son, incurred in reckless play or adventure, when allowed to 
go on unchecked. 3% (so Edersheim) understood the ‘ wounds’ to be those of the indulgent father. 

at every cry. Either of the son, or that caused by him (so Edersheim). 
8. a son left at large. Cp. Prov, xxix. 15 (‘a child left to himself’). ~ 
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SIRACH 30, 9-14 


9 “Cocker? thy son ‘and he will terrify thee’; 
*Play with him® tand he will grieve thee'. 
10 "Laugh not with him", Ylest he vex thee’, 
vv And make thee gnash thy teeth’ at the last. 
11 “Let him not have freedom” in his youth, 
* And overlook not* Yhis mischievous acts’. 
12 7*8Bow down ‘his neck! in his youth?, 
And smite his loins sore while he is little’-— 
Lest he become stubborn? “and rebel against thee®, 
‘And thou experience anguish of soul on his account‘. 
13 Discipline thy son °and make his yoke heavy®, 
Lest ‘in his folly’ &"he stumble’. 


(0) XXX. 14-20. The blessing of good health (= 3+1+3 distichs). 


14 Better is one that is poor, and is healthy in his body®, 
Than a rich man who is plagued in his flesh. 


horse that has not been broken, so is a rebellious son that listens not to his father’ 9-9 Gk reOn»ncoy (=? jOX = 
‘nurture tenderly’: cp. Lam. iv. 5): % ‘chasten’ [read ‘thy son’ with S$: G& has rexvov only] rr So &: 
% ‘lest thou be mocked’ s-3.So @: S ‘and if thou laugh with him’ (3? pny t-t Ge kau AvTNoE ce = ? JAS 


u-u So G&: $ ‘do not go with him according to his pleasure’ = ? wy nyin dx (Smend), z.e. “be not complacent 

with him’ (cp. Job xxxiv. 9, Ps. 1. 18): shrs may be right vv So B=? ID yo JP: Gk wa py cvvodurnOys (248 

&c. Syro-Hex & odvyndys) veovy G& has kat... youdracers rovs odovras gov (‘and thou shalt gnash,’ &c.): but 70 

has youdvace = ‘he shall cause (thee) to gnash’ (= $): so read w-w 9 (ALS. B begins here) rbwon bx, Lit. 

‘let him not have rule’ or ‘independence’ = & yn des avr e€ovoray: = ® x-x ® xvn_ 5yy (‘and forgive 

not’): G& (248) kav wn maptdns y-¥ ® pminnwd: & (248) ras ayvoias avrov (% cogitatus = evvoras) 2-4 I has 
the first two stichot of v. 12 in a double form, as follows : 

yian on by nba (a) 

2y2 wyy won py (b) 

IMIAYII WN APD (c) 

$}OP NINw yond ypar (d) 


Here (a) and (b) form a doublet of (c) and (a); (a) 2s obviously corrupt, and yields no tolerable sense: Schechter 
emends to Ypan *n Wy ipn3 : then render (a) and (b): ‘beat his shoulder while it is yet tender, crush his loins 
while he is yet a youth’ (Zéo7 emends "mn ymyya wn, ze. ‘beat his shoulder in his youth’). Lor wx zn (c) 
read NYS with & and & (cp. li. 26) 8 Reading (after & 248) WNNIYII NY APD [owing to homoroteleuton all MSS. 


of & except 428 and three other curstves omit 11 b and 12 a: in 248 the two lines run: (11 4) kat pn rrapidys ras ayvouas 
avtou (12 b) kapxpov tov tpaxndov avtov ev veornte | b-b Reading HUY = & (cKAnpurdes), so S: ® mp (scrabal error) 
Q mg. Wwp c-e So HII AWD = areOnon oor a-d 3H wp) nad won 13) (‘and there will be born from him 
an expiry of soul’): G kai cara oor (+ ¢£ avrov 106) odvvn Wuxns : 50 248 70 106 and LL, but uncials omit (? reading 
WEI NID for “2 NBD: so Fart) e-e So ® by 7337): G cau epyaca ev auto (= yy ayn): % “be hard 
towards him’ TL So ®: G& ev rn acxnnoovyn cov (Gut 248 & &c. avrov) &-8 & mpookowyn = OPM (so read 
with Peters): % 73 yon» (3 mg. dyny = ‘lift himself up against thee’) hoh # yoxy2 om) (n often = ‘healthy’ 
in PEL ye Ck vyins (= *m) Kat toxvev t™ e&ee (= explanatory paraphrase for wpa) : & ‘that is healthy and firm in 
his body’ = & 4 Reading W) DYN = G& vyea xa evegia (WY = ‘soundness, ‘strength’: Aram. “7W, 
‘to be sound,’ firm’); so Peters: @ WW nN (Zc. WY = IN, so B mg.) ‘bodily health’ ($ = 3) i-i So ® 


| =@, 8 





_ 9 Dine Nurture tenderly (‘tend as a nurse’, Edersheim; Heb. 2X) ; cp. Lam. iv. 5 (‘they that were nurtured 
in scarlet’). 
to. Laugh not with him. Or ‘be not complacent with him’ (see critical note). Fritzsche quotes from Solon : 
‘liberis ne arrideas, ut in posterum non fleas’ (cited by Edersheim). 
12. Bow down his neck. Cop. li. 26 (‘and bring your necks under her yoke’). % has ‘ Bow down his head’, i.e. 
humble him; cp. iv. 7; Isa. lviii. 5. : 
smite his loins sore. Cp. Ezek. xxix. 7. 
anguish of soul. Cp. Job xi. 20 (‘giving up of the ghost 3h 
13. Discipline thy son. Cp. vii. 23. 
make his yoke heavy. Cp. 1 Kings xii. ro (phrase). 
(4) XXX. 14-20. 
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SIRACH 30. 15-19 


15 *Health and soundness? shave I desiredi more than fine gold 
*And a cheerful spirit* !more than pearls’, 
16 There is no wealth ™above the wealth™ "of a sound body” 
And no ™good™ above °a good disposition®. : 
17 ® Better death “than a wretched life4, 
And eternal rest ‘than continual pain??. 
18 Good things *poured out® before a mouth that is closed 
‘Are as an offering’ "that is placed before an idol*. 
19 Y How can (such) “profit” *the images* of the heathen 
Which are unable either to eat or smellY ? 


5 OS me . r—le 

eae : oe ie k So ® naw nV = S: GE cat copa evpwortor (? copa, a corruption of mvevpa: so Lévt) 
PID = (‘ pearls i -& (freely) n o\Bos awetpntos mm So : G& (BeAr) and S (‘like ) omit (Peters 

omits second wy): du¢ & (census super censum) and the parallelism with next line support Q nn 7 pyy Ww 

(z. e. ‘soundness of body’) = & nn-nn } AAV: & evppoovvn = S 0-0 % 395 31 = ‘eoodness of heart’: 

&& xapay kapdtias PP ® has this verse in a double form : ‘ 


myn om mrmd aw (c)) _ S xiv ym nid aw (a) 
stow anc dyewi toy) (a) (Mg. oyyn nen) poxa axa odiy nm (b) 


Gr KpEeLoo@v Gavatos umep Cwany mkpav (Ne-a 7° + kat avaravots atwyos: $0 x et requies eterna) ) AppwoTnpa efpovoy = 
® (a) (b): S=H (c) (d) 4-4 Reading DY  DYND = ® (c) and &: so Peters, Smend r-r Symend reads 


| =& 


Tay “aD = ® (d) and $: Peters pos) “20 = 3B (b) ss So H=G&: S‘shut up’ =H (bona abscondita) 
t-t 3 AN & Oepara (B Syro-Hex Gena) Bpwpatwy: cp. % ‘as foods’ u-u byby s905 miyp: & Tapaxketpeva emt 
tapeo (S = &), reading peat (sdbia) = ‘the stone which closes a grave’ v-v 9 has a lacuna in its text 


corresponding to vv. 19 a—d and 20a, which is supplied by the margin: ® text has 20b immediately after 18b: 
onan vida [by no = 19 (a) 
[nmap dv pda xb awe = 19 (b) 
awry xd [ey 0 12 = 19 (c) } B mg. 
299 IAD PX = 19 (d) 
[maxndy] yya [AN] = 20 (a) 
ION) AIYI pam OD AWNI= 20(b) wm H sexs. 
® adds the following to v. 20: 
Daw DINI Abi jr] = 20 Cc 
nbina ny 35 pox) j2 = 20d in ® lext. 


[These lines 20 c-€ are unoriginal. | UPD ep am mee 


Gk me ouppepe Kapmoois dare; = 19 (a) 
oute yap ederat, ovre pn oohpavOn = (19 b) 
ovT@s oO EKOL@KOMEVOS UTO KUpLO. 

Brerov Se ofOarpos Kat orevafoy = 20 (a) 


womep evvouxos mepthapBavey mrapbevoy Kat orevatay = 20 (b) 


(+ ovres o zowy ev Bia kpysata) = 20 C (so 254 70 V &c., but not uncials = xx. 4 &) 
S = 19 (a) (b) (c) (d), 20 (a) (d) (€). Thus 19 (c) (a) are attested in Q and 8, but not in Ox : they are certainly 





15. pearls. So %: or‘ corals’ (# D°2"35). 
16. There is no wealth... disposition. This verse is cited in Solomon ibn Gebirol’s ‘Choice of pearls’ (see 
Cowley-Neubauer, p. xxx) as follows: ‘There is no greater riches than health, no greater pleasure than a cheerful heart’ 


(aro ab3 nvpty2 Ndi meas AWAY /x). 
17. Better death than a wretched life. Cf. Tobit iii. 13, 15 (‘why should I live?’); the sentiment often comes to 
expression in classical literature (cp. e.g. Eur. ec. 377). 

And eternal rest. Omitted by & (principal MSS.—see critical note), perhaps for dogmatic reasons (Edersheim). 
The omission may be due to later revision; note that % (‘requies eterna’) attests the words, which probably belong to 
the original form of &. 

18. Good things... before a mouth that is closed... ie. riches which cannot be enjoyed (owing to ill health) 
are as futileas food offered to an idol that can neither taste nor smell. 

an offering ... placed before an idol. The heathen custom of offering food to idols is referred to (cp. e.g. 
the story embodied in Bel and the Dragon). @ (‘as messes of meat laid upon a grave’) makes the reference to the 
well-known heathen custom of providing food at the graves for the dead: cp. Tobit iv. 17 (and the notes there). 

19. unable either to eat or smell. The phrase is borrowed from Deut. iv. 28 (cp. Ps. cxv. 4 f.). 
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SIRACH 30. 19-23 


“So is he who possesseth wealth, 
*And hath no enjoyment? of it?*: 


20 °He seeth it® with his eyes “and sigheth®, 


As 4a eunuch4 that embraceth a maiden®’. 


(c) XXX. 21-25. An exhortation to dismiss sorrow and care (= 2+2+2 distichs). 


21 Give not thy soul to sorrow®, 


f And let not thyself become unsteadied with care. 


22 Heart-joy is life for a man, 


And human gladness * prolongeth days". 


23 Entice thyselfé "and soothe* thine heart, 


And ‘banish! Jvexation) from thee : 
For sorrow ‘hath slain* many, 
And there is no !profit! in vexation™. 


original, & in its third line of v. 19 apparently preserves an unoriginal equivalent of 19 (c) (d); Peters regards 
the three original lines tn & as added to amplify the text from other parts of the book: v. 20(c) = xx. 4b; v.20 (d) 
= xx. 4a, and v. 20(e) =v. 3b (OXDTN wpa “» »D) [zz v. 20d JONI, Lz. ‘trusted one’ (z.e. one entrusted with 
the care of the Harem) = ‘eunuch’: so & renders 20d Nyon ; but tt ts unnecessary to regard }ON) as a translation 
of %; see Petersad loc. against Lévi' w-w Reading sy = yy = & S (so Peters); others 10”; Smend \27y" 
(‘what do men sacrifice, &c.’) x-x Smend 535: Peters by (cp. Ps. xxxix. 7, Ixxiii. 20) = 3: G& xaproois 
y% + ‘and drink not’ 2-2 So QS: E& ovras o exdiokopevos (read with Syro-Hex exdicovpevos) vo kuptov = ? 
wpId "9 j2= 19¢ (}3) + 20¢ a-a ®H mann (Wi of nn a PBA word) b-b ® not quite certain: either 
12101 (= 8) or inNN, ‘of his substance’ (the latter probably = R’s reading: so Schechter, Strack, Smend) 
c-e Reading MINN... w= G&S d-d OD, a mistake for DMD °® + mxnd) = &: probably an 
addition from the previous clause (so Peters) ee-0e ® wd (2. iD: the same graphical mistake in xxx. 23, 
XXXVili. 18) t-f Gr kav pn Oduns ceavroy ev BovAn cov = NYA byion SN) (so read with Peters): ® text ’n Oey 
TWA (P corrupt for PryA, but cp. Ps. xxxi. 11): Bmg. Jnyyl= ES: B® mg? qnvy won dy ft-ff O& 
Hakponpepevors : == WD PANN (so read): B ext oN "Nn (a seribal error): % ‘his life’ for ‘his days’ (= wn: so 
Schechter reads) ss So ® JW) n= S: & ayana (buf x*°C V 253 254 &c. Syro-Hex amara = ®) 
bh ® yyy = S: Ck kav mapaxarer [%5, an Aramaism =? ‘refresh’ (‘mitigate ’, ‘soothe *), ‘cause relaxation’ } 
i ® pnan= & pakpay aroornoov j-i%] peyp (= ‘anger’ mm PBH: cp. *SP) K-k Ge amexrewvey 
(ut NAC amodrecev: 248 combines the two verbs) 1% nbyn, ze. nbdyin (or npyn) (cp. PBH noyin = 
‘profit’, ‘use’) = G& whedua mom So : & ev avtn [% for the whole line, ‘And anxiety destroyed them A 
n-o ® pin ny noi = & ™poO Katpou ynpas ayet (ynpas ayer = the causative of ynpackew | Hart}) : & ‘bring grey hairs’ 
0-0 9H my, ze. NW ( p/. constr.) ; cp. Prov. vi. 10: G& apparently omits. % ? transposes (see next note) p-p ® 35 





(c) XXX. 21-25 (= & XXX, 21-24+ XXXIII. 1340). 

21. Give not thy soul to sorrow. Cf. xxxviii. 20a G&. The sentiment expressed in this verse and also in v. 23 
is also re-echoed in the Talmud. Thus in T. B. Vedamoth 636 the following is cited as from the Book of Ben-Sira : 
‘ Be not troubled for the trouble of to-morrow, for thou knowest not what the day may bring forth (= Prov. xxvii. 1). 
Perhaps on the morrow he will be no more, and be found grieving over a world that is not his’ (so Sanh, 100 8). 
Edersheim also cites: ‘Suffice sorrow for its hour’ (T. B. Berakh. 9 4), and ‘the sorrow of the hour (i.e. immediate 
sorrow) is sorrow’ (T. J. Abodah zarah 396). 

And let not thyself become unsteadied with care. ¥ text, ‘and stumble not because of thine iniquity’; cp. 
Ps. xxxi. 10 (‘my life is consumed in sorrow... my strength stumbleth because of mine iniquity’). The rendering 
given above (‘and let not thyself become unsteadied’) = ‘stumble not’. 

22. prolongeth days. Lit. ‘his days’ (or ‘his life’); see critical note. % has ‘prolongeth his anger’ (maketh him 
slow to anger) ; cp. Prov. xix. 11 (‘the discretion of a man maketh him slow to anger’). The mistake of the copyist 
may be due to his reminiscence of this passage (so Schechter). 

23. soothe thine heart. The Hebr. word here rendered ‘soothe’ (2°) ‘is sometimes used in Rab. literature in 
the sense of calming and rejoicing’ (Schechter). 

banish vexation ... For sorrow hath slain many. The Talmud cites a form of this passage as from 
Ben-Sira in T. B. Sanh. 1006 (in Aramaic): ‘let not sorrow enter thy heart, for sorrow hath killed strong men’ 


(a3 op paws yas 752 xt Syn x5), 
[At this point the dislocation of chapters, which has produced a different order in all extant Greek MSS., begins 
(Cod. 248 is not an exception). Chapters xxx. 25—xxxill. 16 have been placed after xxxiii, 16—xxxvi. Il, thus 
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Es 


SIRACH 30, 24—31. 4 


24 Envy and anger shorten days, 


And anxiety "maketh old untimely”. 


(= & 25 °The sleep® of a cheerful heart is like dainties?, 


XXXIli. 


13 4,c) 


41 And his food is agreeable unto him4. 


(@) XXXI. (XXXIV.) 1-4. The anxieties of poverty and riches (= 2+ distichs). 


31 ®* 1 * Watchful care over wealth" *wasteth the flesh’, 


‘And anxiety about itt "dissipateth slumber". 


2° Anxiety about sustenance’ “breaketh off (?)* slumber, 


* Even as severe sickness dissipateth sleep*. 


3 The rich man Ylaboureth’ 7to gather? riches, 


And when he resteth, it is to *partake of delights?. 


4>The poor man °toileth® 4for the needs of his house4, 


And if he rest *he becometh needy® ”. 


DDyOD NAN WoO: Gk Aapmpa xapdva kar ayabn em eSeoparw (= ? HY: ? Aaympa.. . Kar aya@n, a double rendering of 
31): % ‘a good heart many (=? nw /ransposed—so Hart) are its meats’ (but Smend suggests that both & and 
% may have read DMYYYD 39 30 35). Lévi thinks me in ® ts a title (= ‘of sleep’), and so zs omitted by & and 
a-a 9 yoy mdyy oxy: “and his food (% ‘all that he eats’) goes up upon him’ (% ‘upon his body’), z.¢. ‘ agrees 


with him’ @& mzsunderstands and renders freely: rev Bpwpatwv avrns emtpeAnoeral, rt So & = WY IpY: 
S = BQ VY (1. IpY) Pw (50 B mg. TPV) 8-3 ] Nw An» (2. ANW) G& exryces = ? ADI (so S) tt SoG = 
® mg. 8 u-u ®% fexf ADI ypran = & aguora uavov v-V %} ND NANT; Gk pepiypva aypumvas (aypummas 


SJrom previous line): = ® w-w | aN: G amarnoe (bul read with & [avertit] avoornoe =? H): S= HB 
(amp zz Aram. = to break, divide, exchange) x-x Reading nw yran (# mg.) APN mbnioy (39 mg. wan for 
yan); ® Aas m3 at end ; but read nw = Ge: G& Kat appwornua Bap exyner (=? aan so ® mg.) vnvov: but ® 
supports yan. [39 adds two lines, which are not original, to this verse: they are omitied by G& and % and do not 


harmonize with the context. 
ADIN WIN {OXI YO 


VID IMS Wo Wnon 
‘Reproach putteth to flight the faithful friend, 
But he that hideth a secret loveth (a friend) as his own soul.’ 
CPeaxi, 22, XXVi. 17, Zit: 22 | y-y Reading Soy with ® mg. = & XS: Y rext Spy (‘the labours of a rich 
man are to,’ &c.) 2-2 Reading yapd with & &: B Sapd (from next line) a-a yn Sapd: Gk epmimhaca 


trav rpupnuaror avrov (% ‘to partake of banquets ’) b-b gives a double recension of this verse: 
ina ond ay day (c) inva mond oy yx (a) 
295 ama wd om ond (d) pay am my oy (b) 


/ Oi Zo is ? Smend ) d-d % (a) 
According to Smend (c) and (a) give the original text of ® c-c (a) yp: ® (c) Soy (so PE. 2 
hg See Z 6 (c) ee gM) = ?@r ev eXatowoe Biov (in3 spond =? ‘for lack of means for himself’ = >) 


e-e So ® (b): ® (d) ‘he hath no rest’ 





i i : iii. 16— i ; —xxxiii, 15; xxxvi. 12 ef seg. ‘It is evident that this 
roducing the order in @& xxx. 24; Xxxill. 16—xxxvl. IL; Xxx. 25— Xxxlll : 
te have proceeded from a misplacement of the sheets in the archetype of our Greek MSS.’ (Edersheim). Note that 


f the right order; so ®. ; 

ere ois Geertal fee is like dainties. Cp. Prov. xv. 15 ‘he that is of a cheerful heart hath 

at Byes itical note) = lit. ‘and his food goes 
i i ble unto him. The Hebr. phrase here used (see critical note) = lt. joes 

up ns fe ahe body). It may be illustrated from the Adoth de Rabbi Nathan (ed. Schechter), ch. xxvi: 


‘food which does not go up upon (i.e. which does not agree with) one’s body’ (ay Sy ordy omnes ov21N). 


(d) XXXI. 1-4 (= G@ XXXIV. 1-4). _ 
i it dissi . Cp. (for the phraseology) xlii. 9. ; Le 
= SOE ce sla ner oaieee eet hor Cees ‘breaketh off’ occurs also in Rabbinic literature in ae 
oh of “to destroy ’ ‘cause to disappear’. For the additional clauses : 39 which are attached to v. 2 see critica 
ith i ne’s neighbour (cf. Lev. xix. 18, 34). 
oe oer aniehie “This verse oy underlie Luke xii. 18-19 (so Peters). For the phrase ‘to partake 
2 Sr sate ae ae _.. Cf. with the sentiment here expressed the Rabbinic citation attributed to Ben-Sira 
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SIRACH 31. 5-10 


(¢) XXXI. (XXXIV.) 5-11. The perils of mammon-worship (= 3+2+2+1 distichs). 


#” ~5 He that ‘lovethf gold £shall not go unpunished8, 
And he that *pursueth "hire ‘erreth therebyi. 
6 Many there are that have } bound themselves to goldi 
* And have put their trust in corals. 
7 ‘It is a stumbling-block! ™ for the foolish”, 
"And whoso is simple is snared thereby®. 
8 Happy is °the rich man° that is found blameless, 
And that hath not ?gone astray following? mammon! 
9 Who is he? that we may felicitate him— 
For he hath done wondrously among his people. 
10 Who ‘hath been tested4 by it ‘and remained unharmed’, 
*So that it hath redounded to his glory ?* 


!-f Reading Ans in (a) and 1) in (b) with G& 3: ® inverts the order s-s % 7p xd = & ov SexarwOnoerat 
hh #® nd: Gk dcapOopay (corrupt Sor Svapopov = 9): S ‘mammon’ i ® mw 12 = & avros myo Onoerat 
(+ avrms 296 308 = L): 22. am avrns mAavbnoeraa =H and & (MA > baud Ge may = TAY: so Peters) J) ® 


ant ‘yan = ‘bound of (given in pledge to) gold’: G& cdo6ncay as mrwpa xapw xpvovov: but 248 edeOnoav yapw 
xpvovov = : S ‘rich’ ( might mean ‘have been destroyed of gold y) k-k % oD Sy (2. oyna) noiany: 
® ‘and have trusted (= ond) in their riches’: Gk xae eyernbn n av@dera avtwy Kara Tpoowmroy avray = by pban 
2 DMNA (or Pn AN: Pelers reads ANM—‘ and destruction was before their face *): B+ (so S) 2 hnes: 


nya Syd ows xd 
:mmay ova yernd on 


‘And they found not how to deliver themselves from evil, 
_ And also to save themselves in the time of wrath,’ 


(S ‘in the time of their end’.) But G& rightly omits (the lines are a gloss; cp. Prov. xi. 4) Tl So G& évdov 
TpooKoupatos = don yy (@ °3 for yy (displacement) : & also inserts %3) mm Sued Ge rous evOvoraovow art 
(‘unto them that sacrifice unto it’ R.V .): but 8* and three curstves give the right reading evbovo.atovew (? confusing 
ms with yx: so Ffart). See also & nn So # G&: % ‘every one that erreth therein stumbleth’ 0-0 & 
mAovatos = S = WY: 50 read for ON (Smend keeps WN) bp ® ane nda: & (zxexactly) emopevOn om 
14 E edoxpardy = pyqi (Peers 12 pray): WB ext ya praw ar wnw: B mg. PrN (At NIN from previous 
line): ‘who is he that we should cleave unto him?’ (= ® text) or ‘who is he that cleaveth unto it?’ (pta zz 


PBH = to examine, explore) rr Reading ndwy = & kai erehevobn: B ody y) mn) ss > mM 





which is given in the notes on xl. 22. The alternative reading ‘for the lack of his means’ (for M5 in this sense cp. Prov. 
v. 10; Job vi. 22) may possibly be right against ‘ for the lack of his house’, Cpactynie 

(e) XXXI. 5-11 (G XXXIV. 5-11). 

5. He that loveth gold shall not go unpunished. Cp. Prov. xxviii. 20 (‘ he that maketh haste to be rich shall 
not be unpunished’) ; also Qo. v. 10 (Hebr. 9) (‘he that loveth silver shall not be satisfied with silver’, &c.). For 
the same theme (the dangers of love of money) cp. also 1 Tim. vi. 9. 

that pursueth hire. Or rather ‘ gain, profit’ ; cp. xlil. 9, vii. 18. 
erreth thereby. Or ‘is led astray thereby’ (i.e. ‘falleth into sin on account of it 2): 

6. And have put their trust in corals. Or pearls: for @& see critical note. For the two lines (a gloss) that are 
appended to this verse in 9 and & (see critical note) cp. Prov. xi. 4 (‘Riches profit not in the day of wrath, but > 
righteousness delivereth from death’). 

7. It isa stumbling-block... Cp. xiii. 23¢. 

simple. Cp. Job v. 2 (same word). 
is snared. Cp. Eccles. ix. 12. 
8. the rich man that is found blameless. Cp. for the phraseology xliv. 16, 17 (9). 
following mammon. The occurrence of the word ‘mammon° (711219) here is noticeable (=in Biblical Hebrew 


5}D3 or jiODD). Outside Ben-Sira its earliest attestation is in the N. T. (Matt. vi. 24; Luke xvi.9, 11,13). The spelling 
‘mamon’ (so in Greek) seems to be probably correct; but both spelling and etymology are uncertain (see art. ‘Mammon’, 
col, 2912-5 in ZB, vol. iii). 

9. Who is he? ... Apparently a pious rich man was as rare in Ben-Sira’s time as an honest publican later in the 
provinces of the Roman Empire. 

10. Who hath been tested by it (sc. by wealth) and remained unharmed? Cp. Matt. xix. 23; Luke xi. 24. 
(text) ‘Who hath clung to it...’ 
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SIRACH °31.: 10-13 


Who could ‘fall away‘, and did not fall away ; 
“And (could) inflict? harm, ‘and did not’? 
11 “ Therefore’ shall his good fortune *be steadfast, 
And the congregation shall declare Yhis praise’, 


(f) XXXI. (XXXIV.) 12-24. “Lnstruction concerning bread and wine together* 
(= 34+24+2+14+3+1+2+2 distichs). 
12 >If thou sittest ‘at a great man’s table®, 
4Be not greedy upon it?; 
°Say not: ‘There is abundance upon it'— 
13. 8Remember that an evil eye is an evil things, 


naxand (i mg. maxand: so Peters reads): Gk kau eorw es kavynow (but X°® 70 Syro-Hex eora autre = ®) [® adds 
Jour lines which are not attested by 2 or G&: 


naxand 75 max yarn ody maa 

naxand 75 (m. max) sin wn ade yaa 
‘For when the peace of his life multiplieth, I will be to thee a glory—who hath blessed it and made his life 
perfect? he (m. 1) will be a glory unto thee. These lines form doublets to 10 ab] t-t % 905 = & mapa- 
Bnvat u-u WH AY  yrands (so Cowley: Schechter yr) = G& kav enowoey xaxa: S ‘to evil entreat his comrade’ 
(= yn) vv SoG $=yrin whi: Bnav why w-w ® 39 by: >a S (248, 70 £+ dia rovr0) x-x Reading 
pin wth & S: ® pin Y-Y Gk ras ehenuoouyas avrov = NPIS: HB yndam Sac e ali) fl ond Di (cp. simular 
headings in xli. 16 and xliv. 1: all doubtless secondary): G& &> (but 254 has ttle mepc Bpopatav: cp. & de 

~ 

continentia) b ® pr. 93 ‘my son’: so % (dul>G) e-¢ Or ‘at a great table’ (so &) = ® Syqa indy dy (may 
be rendered either way) d-d % (M ja) JR poy nnan dx Zz. ‘open not thy throat (mg. the throat) upon 


it’ = & Ss © G& pr. xa (so 8) ft ®% poy pPidD (dit. ‘there is sufficient upon it ”) = & modda ye ta ew avtns: 
% ‘I have not enough’ s-¢ So®=—G&: > 3: ® here adds four lines, which are not attested by G, but are 
partly represented in &: Se ew py yo (1) 


rena xd 1200 yr (2) 
(M yn) py yn at 55. %2B mr D (3) 
2(M? yn) yoon Ayot oD (4) 
‘The man of evil eye God hateth, 
And He hath created nothing more evil than him. 
For this—by reason of everything the eye quivereth, 
And from the face it maketh tears.’ 
S fees 
_ Gi (= 1) ‘The evil of the eye God hateth, 
(= 2) And He hath created nothing more evil than it. 
(= 3) Therefore the eye quivereth by reason of everything.’ 


Here it 1s clear that (2) ts a doublet of 13 b, while (1) ts prob. a gloss on the same slichus (13 b); (3) and (4) are 


Who could fall away... i.e. Who ever had the power and opportunity of falling away and inflicting 
mischief, and failed to do so? Such cases (see next verse) are so rare as to be marvellous. For ‘inflict harm’ (Y102) 
Cp. PS. xV4. ' : re no 

11. his good fortune (# 1216). For this meaning cp. Prov. xi. 10; or it may mean ‘his goods’ (riches); cp. 
Deut. vi. 11. 


And the congregation shall declare his praise. Cp. xliv. 15 (same expression). & ‘his alms’ (= NPIS: 
so Peters reads) is probably an interpretation, but suggests the right meaning. A rich man who was pious would show 
his piety by generous alimsgiving : cp. the Rabbinic dictum ‘the salt of mammon is almsgiving’. 

(f) XXXI. 12-24 (= ( XXXIV. 12-24). With the subject of this subsection cp. Prov. xxiii, 1-3. 

12. at a great man’s table. So # preferably to & (‘at a great table’, i.e. one well provided): cp. Pivge Adoth 
vi. 5: “Just not for the table of kings.’ For the Rabbinic rules regarding table-manners cp. Derek eres rabba vi-viii ; 

kh eves uta and Kallaz. ; ; 

er ee greedy upon it. Cp. Derek eres zutai: ‘Be careful with your teeth (i.e. at your meals) that you do not 
eat too much. The Hebrew phrase lit. = ‘Open not thy throat upon it’ (this possibly may mean, ‘ Make no remark’: 

i i . next note). ; ; ; aa 
S ee “There is eee upon it. The Syr. zt zs not enough for me ‘is’, says Edersheim, ‘characteristic. 
The praising of the food in Oriental countries is done by the host; the mere act of admiration by any one else would be 


regarded as dangerous.’ j a 
a 3 Romcaber that an evileye... ‘Whena person expresses what is considered improper or curious admiration 
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Fa 


SIRACH: 31.1981 


"God hath created nothing more evil than the eye ; 
‘Therefore over everything must it weep‘. 
15 J* Be considerate* to 'thy companion as thyself}, 
And be mindful of all ™thou detestest™. 
14 Stretch not out the hand ® wherever he may look®, 
°And collide not with him® Pin the dish? 5, 
16 “Eat like a man ‘what is put before thee’, 
‘And be not ravenous’, lest thou become disliked 4. 
17 ‘Leave off firstt "for manners’ sake®, 
‘And devour not voraciously’ “lest thou become offensive”. 


variants of 13 c | embodies a number of variants, §c. from different codices}. In (3) mt °3 has displaced 33 by, 
and 437 has been (erroneously) inserted ; while yw has arisen, prob., from ryan a corruption of yorn (Perles) 
hob H Ox pon NX> (= variant (2) Naa. Nd): G mu eersra; 4 Reading yon yrs 53 san q> by = & dua 
TovTo amo mavtos mpoowmou Saxpver (so Smend: youn prot from variant (4)): B® here for last two words yields 
a further variant, viz. nnd ps, ‘its freshness is abated’ (from Deut. xxxiv. 7) i-i vv. 14, 15 fo be transposed 
(with Smend) : in the usual order ‘may look’ has no proper antecedent k-k Reading nyr (cp. xxxviii. 1 note) 
with Smend: ®% nyt (only again in this form Prov. xxiv. 14) = ‘know’: G& vow: S=® (‘know that thy 
neighbour is like thyself’) -l So® S: re (freely) Ta Tov TANnOLOY EK GEavTOU m-m FH nyoww: ak [eme mavte | 
mpaypare =? NwYD (BM mg. NNIw AWN zs fo be preferred) n-n % Sy yr9) Dip (bx repeated accidentally : omit) = 
& ov cay emBdeWy (N* 155 Syro-Hex emBreWns = 8) 0-0 mg. YOY INN Sy (Jn = THON) Zt. ‘and join not 
thyself with him’: @& «ae pn cvvOdBov avt@ (70 art avtov: Origen per (avrov)): * ‘do not force thy hand’ 
pp ® wzbI = ‘in the basket’: G ‘in the dish’ (rpvBrw) (so S) give NIM an extended meaning (so Peters) 
a-a Ln ® v. 16 exists in a double form, as follows : 


POYIN JD DYN Dey || May WR NI ADT (7) (2) 
PO JW yI (3) 





of anything, he is generally reproved by the individual whom he has thus alarmed’... and especially when one is 
invited to partake of a meal ‘he must reply if he do not accept the invitation “‘ Heneean” (i.e. ‘‘may it be productive of 
enjoyment ”), or use some similar expression ; else it will be feared that an evil eye has been cast upon the food’ (Lane, 
Modern Egyptians, i. 183 (315), as cited by Edersheim). The thought of our passage, however, seems rather to be that 
the guest at the great man’s table should not be envious and greedy in the presence of the abundance he sees upon it ; 
such envy and greed is equivalent to ‘the evil eye’: cp. xiv. 10a, ‘The eye of him that has an evil eye darts greedily (9 
DYN, cp. 1 Sam. xiv. 32) upon bread.’ In the same passage Ben-Sira also says that the ‘evil-eyed’ man is not only 
greedy, but grudging (xiv.104). For the Biblical senses of ‘the evil eye’ see LB, s.v. ‘ Eye’ (ii, col. 1453), and for the 
later senses /£, s.v. ‘Evil’ Eye, v.280f. [For the variant additional clauses in W see critical note.] 

God hath created nothing more evil than the eye; Therefore over everything must it weep. The eye 
is a main cause of sin; cp. Num. xv. 38 f. (esp. 39: ‘that ye go not about after ... your own eyes’); Job xxxi. I 
(‘I made a covenant with mine eyes’, &c.); it is therefore punished by God in that when misfortune comes it must 
weep (so Smend). 

15, 14. For the transposition of these verses see critical note. 

15. Be considerate. i.e. treat in a friendly way; cp. xxxviii. 1 note (same Hebrew verb). @& here has ‘know’ 
(voet): see critical note [& for whole line has: ‘ Know the affairs of thy neighbour by thine own’ (R.V. ‘ Consider thy 
neighbour’s [liking] by thine own’). See next note.] 

to thy companion as thyself. ‘Thy companion’ here =, of course, thy companion at table, thy fellow-guest. To 
see in this dictum an anticipation of the positive form of the Golden Rule of the Gospel’, as Friedlander claims (Zhe 
Jewish Sources of the Sermon on the Mount, p. 232 .), is not justified by the context. 

And be mindful of all thou detestest. Here, again, the reference is to the behaviour of the guest at table. 
In Tobit iv. 15, which is cited by Fritzsche and Ryssel in this connexion, the reference is more general and less restricted 
(‘And what thou thyself hatest do to no man’). 
me wherever he may look. i.e. wherever thy fellow-guest may look. Possibly, however, the reference is to 
the host. 
6 Wes like a man. i.e. as a grown-up man and not as a child, i.e. as becomes a man. Smend compares 

ob. x: 17. 

16, 17. be not ravenous ... devour not voraciously. Cf. xxxvii. 29: ‘Indulge not excess in any enjoyment, 

nor immoderation in any dainties.’ Prescriptions against gluttony are common in the Rabbinic literature. - 





* Matt. vii. 12: ‘All things therefore whatsoever ye would that men should do unto you, even so do ye also unto 
them : for this is the law and the prophets.’ c: 
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SIRACH 31. 18-20 


#° =18 And, moreover, when thou art seated *in a large company* 
Stretch not the hand out Ybefore a neighbour’. 
19 Surely a little is sufficient for 7a man of understanding’, 

And he need not *choke? upon his bed. 

20 (c) ’Pain and sleeplessness, and distress”, 

20(¢) ‘*And inward disorder° are with a foolish man“ 

20(a2) °Healthy sleep® hath a purged belly‘, 

20 (4) And when he riseth in the morning £his wits are with him®. 


spd new ras whxa doe (4) 
[| Zhis line added in smaller writing in MS. oxon jb jy AN ny] (5) 


& aye @s avOparos Ta TPapakEelweva got 6 
kat pn Stapacw pn pronOns. as 
[3 has for vv. 15-16 three stichot = (3) (4) (5) [2% same order |. 


(1) ‘ Take thy seat like a man that is chosen, 

(2) And dart not greedily (i.e. d¢ not voraczous) lest thou become abhorred. 
(3) Know that thy neighbour is like thyself. 

(4) And eat like a man what is placed before thee, 

(5) And be not gluttonous, lest thou be rejected.’ 


The form of ® as it exists in the MS. ts a mixture of two recensions. Apparently (3) (4) and (5) represent the 
recension of the text which lay before 8. It is clear that (3) 1s a doublet of v. 15 a: ut divedes the pairs of doublets 
(1) (2) and (4) (5); (1) #s @ variant form of (4) and (5) of (2). Peters adopts (4) and (5) as representing the 


original form of &, and corresponding to &; but Smend adopts (4) and (2) thus : 
syed owy at wea Sox = 16a 
:dyin ip oyn Syi = 16 b 


Tt should be noted that @ mg. gives as a variant to (1) M3) wNs Sox, from which Fuchs concludes that the 
original form of 16a in Q was: JN) WN WN Syox, i. e. Seat as a man what is in front of thee’: ¢h7s, he thinks, 
will explain "NI WW wr im (1) and sod pww 133 2m (4): dul the latter is attested by & rt SoG = 
39 (4): the variant in ® (1) 33 (2. 7ND3) = ‘ what is in front of thee’ (cp. Exod. xiv. 2, Ezek. xlvi. 9): ® (1) 
SN1) WN perhaps arose from MI) WN, misread M53 = ‘upright’: hence DN zm ® (1) 8-3 #9 DYN OM ae 
‘and dart not (greedily) upon’; variant ® (4) JW AN nd) (yuna = ‘greedy’: a Meo-Hebr. word with 


Aramaic affinities) t-t 9 (partly damaged) WR Sun = G&: & ‘be watchful’ u-u ® (damaged) W1y3 
4010 = & xapw mwarderas VEAP fn bn bet ive. yon (from yb or yyd “to swallow greedily’; cp. Obad. 16): 
Gk Kav pn amAnotevov w-w 99 (damaged) DNDN jb: & py tore mpookowns =? bean 1D (Peters) SSK 7 7 it 
the midst of many’ y-y So ® yr vBd: Ge mporepos avrev = mad (so 8): Schechter, Ryssel propose 
YR ID 2-2 Yad WIN = & ardpone reraderpevy (M mg. 2 = ‘honest, steadfast): 3 ‘righteous’ = 
H mg. a-a 9 pry’ ‘burneth’: G& av6pawer =? pone. (from next line: so read) b-b & Tovos aypumVias Kat 
xodepas: BH PWM YS} AW TIN INI: but & = the first four words of ®: prob. pwn ts an error for 
pwn = pan” a variant of Pw in previous line: it overloads the stichus here c-¢ %} miapn (M ov) 251: 


&& kar otpopos: LH ‘et tortura’ (but Cod. Tol. ‘et tortura ventris ’, which suggests that yaorpos has fallen out of &): 
Kat orpotpos yarrpos =? MIDNA Dy (so Smend: so read: Smend also reads MIP YT for AY TIN 7 20 (c), 
prob. rightly ; cp. Targ. Job vil. 4 SNOW nv) d-d 7 Sips wN DY: & pera avdpos amAnorou = 2; but x 1s 
implied by 23 WAIN in 19 a e-e 9H on mw (on = ‘health’ as 2 Prov. xiv. 30) = & umvos vyetas {-f 
Sow asp by (oby im PBH =‘to clarify’ (wine, &c.); here ‘purge’: read oY pt. pass.) = Gk em evrepp 
perpio (uerpip a toning down) -¢ I INN WAN = & | the right order of clauses im Vv. 20 ts given mM ®H, as above, 
vig. 20 (c) (d) (a) (b) against &]. Zo v. 20 ® appends some additional clauses, six in number, which are partly 
destroyed (gaps in MS.) - 





18. Stretch not the hand out before a neighbour. Cp. Derek eres rabba vii: ‘When two are sitting at table, 
the elder begins to eat first, and the younger after him ; and if the younger begins first he is a glutton. Cp. also Lane 
(op. cit. i. 183): ‘The master of the house first begins to eat; the guests or others immediately follow his example’ (this 
last passage is cited by Edersheim.) 

19-22. Moderation in eating conduces to health. ie / 

19. Surely a little... Cp. Prov. xiii. 25: ‘The righteous eateth to the satisfying of his soul. 

choke upon his bed. Or ‘groan’, viz. from the effects of indigestion. 
20. Pain and sleeplessness... Cf, xxxvil. 29-31. 
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SIRACH : 81. 21H35 


21 hAnd even if thou hast been constrained with dainties, 
‘Arise and vomit, and thou shalt have ease. 
22 iListen, my son, and despise me not, 
*And in the end* thou shalt comprehend my wordsj, 
In all thy doings be !modest}, 
And no ™mishap™ shall touch thee}. 
23 "Him that is generous over meat” °the lip® blesseth ; 
?The testimony of his generosity” is lasting : 
24 Him who is niggardly over meat ‘the city murmureth at‘; 
"The testimony of his niggardliness? is lasting. 


&) XXXI. (XXXIV.) 25-31. The use and abuse of wine (= 2+2+2+1+42 distichs). 


25 In wine Salso* show not thyself valiant, 
For tnew winet "hath been the ruin" of many. 


WY WEN APIA PHU NI Ys. eee ees YW (z) (2) 
FIND MSO 56, wav falllie sia gery aces eee aaa een aCe 
b 9 Oe beanie. alle. onage lela: 4 aielelty eee tie coerce teeny 0) 


% = (1) (2) and by tts ard (1) can be restored to N33 WN DY own nrw: thus (1) and (2) are doublets of 20 (a) 
and (b): the variant tn (a) may be due to an attempt to refine away the somewhat coarse expression in 20a 37p dy 
Sow. In (4) M2 Nyon 2s, apparently, a variant of 7b mI 21b (exd). [Vole that & in 20b dormiet usque 
in mane = 8 and ® (2) agatns/ & (aveorn mpar) | hh The right order of vu. 21, 22 7s preserved in U and &. 
In ® 22d ws placed before 21, and a doublet = 19 a entruded (MYND }13) WIN xbn), thus producing the order 
22d doublet, 21, 22ab +i Bmp mp ce. ‘keep on hoping’ (patiently): G avacra pecomopar : bul 248, &c.+ 
cuecov = J surge a medio et vome (a conflation): read mp Dip (or S&P): % ‘withdraw thyself from the midst of 


the company’ 3 ® has these lines in a double form thus : 


> nan Ssy 123 pow (a) 

De WN nM (b) 

DD AP) 23 yow (c) 

"937 N¥ON neANA Py (M. aydn) wn bya (a) 


Here, again, we have double readings : (c) and (d) represent the recension of ® which lay before $ (reading 
sabyy = py): (a) and (b) = & Kk Reading NNN = & (so ® (d) dut ® (b)>1) 1 ® pry: 
& ‘adroit’ (extpexns = ®: cp. Micah vi. 8, where syn = ‘walk humbly’ zs rendered by LXX eromov ewar: Oe mzs- 
understood): for Y\I¥ cp. xiii. 8 [7 T. J. Foma 43.C PIN zs opposed fo $7973 ‘ gluttonous’: Levt | m-m 7) NON 


(‘mischief’): & appootnua: % ‘ evil’ Dee ond by WO = G& Aaurpov em aprow : S* the good eye over’, &c. 
(cp. Prov. xxii. 9) 0-0 9 TAY: G& yedn: S> PP Ho Avy = & (+«a) S$ ‘and a good witness’ 
(encorrectly) 1-4 So & Suayoyyvoes mods =? wy qa (so Peters: but wy Jem.) : ® “ywa nn’ “shall be 


troubled in the gate’ [ perhaps Ww 12%) should be read = ‘he that is niggardly ... shall be murmured at 
in the gate’] tT So ® mg. & (+ xa): ® text has nyt Sor DIY—a scribal error corrected by ® mg.(S>v. 24] 
e482). OD = 3: Ste (Ss — D3) tt i win: & “the old (wine) : u-u &# Swoon : G arokecey = & 
VV Reading 93 with Smend (cp. & 70 ws [Clem. Alex. ws apa] kayivos and §): Wlext N2 = & (ordinary reading) 





21. Arise and vomit. This appears to represent the best attested text (see critical note). The custom of using 
an emetic after immoderate eating was prevalent among the Romans; cp. Cicero, ad AZ¢z. xiii. 52.1, of Caesar : ‘eyerceny 
agebat ; itaque et edit et bibit ddeas’ (cited by Edersheim). Here, however, the reference may be simply to natural 
action. In Szfra (Mi ‘INN end) on Lev. xviii. 25 (‘and the land itself vomiteth out its inhabitants’) the explanation is 


given: ‘as a man vomiteth his food’ (1211 MN N'pow DIND), 
22. be modest (as opposed to gluttonous) (see critical note). 
23. Him that is generous... blesseth. Cp. Prov. xxii. g: ‘He that hath a bountiful eye shall be blessed.’ 
24. Him who is niggardly over meat... Cp. xiv. 10; 
(g) XXXI. 25-31 (= & XXXIV. 25-31). 
25. In wine also show not thyself valiant. An echo of Isa. v. 22. 


new wine hath been the ruin of many. [Illustrate from Judith xiii. 2, For the expression Cp. XXx. 23 above. 


Note the change of words for ‘ wine’ in the two clauses. 
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SIRACH 31. 26-31 


26 Y Like a furnace’ which proveth “the work of the smith”, 


*So is wine in the quarrelling of the scornful®. 


27 ¥ Life-giving water 7is wine to a man? 


If he drink it in moderation ®. 
»eWhat life® hath a man that lacketh new wine, 
“Seeing it was created‘ °for rejoicing from the beginning®”, 


28 Joy of heart and gladness and delight‘ 


Is wine drunk Sin season and (for) satisfaction’. 


29 " Headache, derision, and dishonour* 


Is wine drunk ‘in strife and vexationi. 


30 Much wine is for the fool a snarei— 


It diminisheth strength and supplieth wounds. 


31 At a banquet of wine ¥rebuke not>* a friend, 


‘And <grieve him not in his joy: 


w-w vind nvyo=S: & oTopmpa ev Bacy (ev Bapn=‘ by dipping’ R.V., 2 an tncorrect gloss) x-x So ®: G& ours 
owvos Kapoias ev paxn vrepnpaver (248 o, o. ev kapdia umepnpavev ev pebn): kapdias an addition: S ‘so is wine the provoker 
of the ungodly’ [3] has a doublet with inferior readings of v. 26: asd amb raw ja Avy Ayyo jm jay, ie. 
‘the discerning man proves work by work (every work); so is strong drink in the contention of the scornful’ | 
y-y Reading avn 10 (4ransposing ON and jn with Smend): & efiooy (ons = ON OD: S =O wd 
2-2 Reading WIND J: text for whole line has tyxd own yn 25 = ‘To whom is wine life? to the sick’ 


(cp. Prov. xxxi. 6) a-a zt, ‘in its (due) proportion or measure’: soH= G&S b-b A doublet of v. 27 ¢d 
occurs in ® text at the end of v. 28, which appears to yield a better text; read ( following this) : 


san pono S35 samt vin sond ay yn 


(so Smend) (enferior text of 24 cd = &'; doublet (end of v. 28) = &’) c-c 7H! pyn AD #? AD YN d-d 79? 
pdm pee TY 3 2 NN eos NOY e-e So Wi and?: G& as evppoovyny avOpwmos (the last word an error for 
am’ apxns, see Clem. Alex. paed. ii. 23) [S for whole line ‘for joy was created from the beginning | ee 
Ty) pee (2. PAY = ‘delight’ 7 late Hebr.): G Kar evppoovyn puxns (cp. “IY Ps. cili. 5 =? puxn: so Peters 
reads here): % ‘and good times’ $-8 Y ow) (so marg.) NYA (NT = ‘saturation, moisture’ Job xxxvil. 11 ; 
m9 Ps. xxxiii. 5): & [ev carpe | avrapkns h-h dp) mays WRI AND (for mayd ‘wormwood ’ /. syd with 
Smend): Gk mexpia uxns (mepra = nayd often in LXX): % ‘pain, poverty, and headache’ = a double rend. of 
UNI IND Li ® py) ANNI = & ev epeOrop kat avtimropare (3 > Dy) Hj ® S:p0b Wan (2. naan) 740 
VW =? S: G mArnOvver peOn Ovuoy appovos es mpockoppa (‘ Cvpov perhaps marginal correction of avtimtopa (29)’ 
Hart) k-k G& py cdey€ns == NIN by:  defechve 1-1 G& xat pn eEovdernons avrov ev evppoavyy avrov = 





26. Like a furnace...So is wine... ‘Furnace’ and ‘wine’ are parallel; just as the furnace tests and proves 
the real character of the metal (gold and silver), so wine brings out the real character of the ‘scornful ’— their inherent 
pride and viciousness being revealed in the quarre)someness that is engendered by free indulgence in drinking wine. 
According to Adoth de Rabbi Nathan (p. 68, ed. Schechter) wine is one of three things by which a man’s character is 
tested (business dealings, much wine, and much talk). & has obscured the sense by the addition of an incorrect gloss 
(‘by dipping’—‘the furnace proveth the temper of steel by dipping,’ R.V.)—a reference to the process of dipping red- 
hot iron in water to give it temper. See Edersheim ad /oc. ; 

[The word rendered ‘smith’ in 26a = lit. ‘forger’ or “hammerer’ (Heb. vind) ; cp. Gen. iv. 22.] 
27. life-giving water. Lit. ‘water of life’; cp. for the expression Rev. xx. 6, &c. (not in the O. Tie 
If he drink it in moderation. Moderation in this connexion is often insisted upon in Rabbinic literature ; cp. 
e.g. Derek eres rabba vii: ‘Wine drunk in large quantity is bad for the body ; in moderation it is good.’ Edersheim 
remarks on the verse as a whole: ‘These sentiments were perhaps natural at a period when there were practically no 
drinks known save wine and water; cp. Virgil, Georg. i. ad init. [‘In moderation’, lit. ‘in its measure’, or (due) 


Bees ted fe joici Cp. Pssciv. U5 
ing it was created for rejoicing. Cp. Fs. civ. 15. 
et oe heart... gladness a _Is wine drunk in season... Cp. T.B. Yoma 764: ‘If he acts rightly (i.e. 


drinks in moderation, Rashi) it (wine) gladdens him; if he does not act rightly (i. ¢. drinks to excess) it ruins him’ 


-yoown nat xd innwn m2; see Cowley-Neubauer, p. xxv). 
So Much mine ine diminiehetis greneui AO According to Aboth de R. Nathan (ed, Schechter, p. 108 4, 
dap: 37) wine is one of seven things which if used in moderation are wholesome, and if in excess are harmful (wine, 

Ith 1, warm water, and the letting of blood). : . : : 
hes aoe ane _.. This verse forms the transition to the following section which deals with behaviour 
at banquets generally. Logically, perhaps, it should be reckoned with what follows (xxxii. I-13). 

rebuke not a friend. Cp. xx. I. a 
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SIRACH 31. 31—82. 3 


m<Speak to him’™ no reproachful word, 
"And quarrel not with him?* °in the presence of (other) people®. 


(4) XXXII. (XXXV.) 1-13. On behaviour at a banquet (= 34+2+24+24+2+2+41 distichs). 


P<If thou hast been appointed (banquet-)master, do not exalt thyself’? ; 
Be “to them® as one of themselves ; 

Take thought for them,‘and afterwards’ be seated. 
Supply ‘their needs’, and tafterwards' recline ; 

That thou mayst rejoice "on their account", 
And ‘receive consideration’ “for politeness™. 


3 *Speak, O elder, Yfor it is thy privilege’: 


*But be discreet in understanding’, and *hinder not* song*. 


Qnnwa wan) byy : so Smend m-m So & % n-n So $= 0 AYN bey: Gk Kat pn avrov Odwhys = ? INIYYN Oe 
0-0 mg. DIN 33 myo = S$: & ow amano: but 248 ev anavtnoa avrov suggests corruption of as anavtnow 
avOporav = 2 mg. PP linea ultima folii deest (Strack): G& yyoupevoy ce xateornoay; yn emaipov = (Peters 1) 
wer (Smend) xwinn bx qrwow = S (S+ ‘and at the head of the rich do not sit down’: fhis may be a corrupt 
variant of, or a gloss on, the first line. It may have stood in the Hebr. MS.) 9-1 So QS: G& ev avros (but 
XS 248 >) rr So ® text S: & ca ovr = ¥ mg. PID (cp. Xiil. 7) s8 So ®S: bul & rn Xpevav gov 
(Sah > cov) t-t H anNi: G& S> wu & & avrovs = OVIYI: ® oOoWNID3 ‘in their honour’: & ‘in their 
latter end’ (correct fo };ANINA ‘in their joy’: so Smend) v-v 3 Doe xen (cp. Prov. iii. 4: 20 Dae jn NyD 
‘and find favour and good repute’): Smend thinks baw has come in Srom v.35 possibly jn or Dn should be read 
Sor dow here. G& orepavov =? 53: $ ‘honour’ = Nad: Schechler suggests \9y —-¥-¥ AD Sy = Geveoopas 


xapw: & ‘at table’ (? mesreading 3ADYD for D1) XX uv. 3 lacking in & ryH D> w= & mpemet 
yap cou 2-2 % doy yoxm: ® mg. n> yxm = Micah vi. 8 (xn PBH yon = ‘to hide, keep in the 
background NE Ck ev axpiBer emvornpn = 2 day YINTA (248 ev axpiBera rs ematnyns), Cp. XVi. 25 a-a Of pn 





31. Speak to him no reproachful word. Cp. xviii. 18, xx. 15, xxii. 22. 
in the presence of (other) people. Lit. ‘of men’ (W"N 33). The rendering of & here (‘by asking back a debt’ 
= with a demand for repayment) depends upon a corruption in the Greek ; see critical note. 

(A) XXXII. 1-13 (= G& XXXV. 1-13). 

1-3. The banquet-master should study not his own dignity, but the comfort and convenience of the guests. 

1. If thou hast been appointed (banquet-)master. i.e. cupmogiapxos or dpxerpikdwos: cp. John ii. 8 The 
reference is to the sumptuous banquets which were given by wealthy Jews, and conducted according to the rules of 
etiquette generally acknowledged by the polite society of the time (Greek or Roman). The dpyerpikAuwos was apparently 
appointed either by lot or election in such circles. The rules governing his conduct ‘regarding the invitation and 
seating of the guests, the mixing of the wine and the serving of the dishes’, as also the methods of procedure to be 
adopted by the cook and the servant of the house (W12¥), ‘were no less strictly observed by the Jews than by the 
Greeks and Romans’ (Kohler in /Z, ii. 497). A vivid account of the more luxurious banquets of this kind, such as 
were given by wealthy heathen and even Jews, is set forth in Philo, De vita contempl., §§ v, vii (cp. JOR, xii. 761-764 ; 
also Wisd. il. 7f.). The Rabbis often uttered warnings against the dangers of such banquets, and tried to guard 
against the worst evils by insisting on discussions of Scripture, sacred songs, and the presence of students of the Law 
at such gatherings. Ben-Sira’s advice is less tinged with rigorousness, but insists on a standard of good manners, 
restraint, and consideration for the guests. He obviously has in mind banquets where such standards were not 
observed. 

Be to them... % adds a clause here which is probably not genuine; see critical note. 

Take thought for them. ‘This, according to Plutarch (Pod/ux, vi. 11), would refer to the nature and quantity 
of the wine to be given to each’ (Edersheim). 

be seated. Hebr. 310N. This verb (in the Hif.) is used in Mishnaic Hebrew in the sense of ‘ recline at table’ (lit.? 
‘surround the table’), but does not occur in this sense in Biblical Hebrew. (In Mishnaic Hebrew AD) = ‘banqueting 
couch). Philo (af. cz¢. §6) describes the couches used at a luxurious banquet thus: ‘Couches, both for three to recline 
upon, and which extend all round, are manufactured of tortoise-shell or ivory, and of the more valuable woods ; and of 
them most parts are inlaid with precious stones. On them are laid cloths of purple with gold inwoven, as well as others 
dyed with divers bright colours, in order to attract the eye.’ 

2. And receive consideration. && ‘and receive a crown’, which has been supposed by some (older) commentators 
to contain a reference to the custom, common at the drinking-parties of Greeks and Romans, and perhaps known to 
the Hebrews (cf. Wisd. ii. 8; Ps. xxviii. 1-5), of the guests crowning themselves with garlands. Fritzsche sees a reference 
to a supposed custom of crowning the successful symposiarch, which, however, lacks attestation. In any case our text 
probably did not read ‘crown’ originally (see critical note), 

for politeness. Cf. xxxi. 17, ‘for manners’ sake’ (same Hebr. word, (D1). 

3-6. The elder should not obtrude his ‘wisdom’ in an unseasonable manner; music and song also have their 
rights at a banquet. 

3. Oelder. The Hebr. word = lit. ‘grey-head’; cp. viii. 9, xlii. 8. 

be discreet in understanding. Or keep thy wisdom in the background (see critical note for meaning of the 
Hebr. word). ‘Do not play the sage when others are laughing’ (Edersheim). 
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SIRACH 82. 4-10 


4In a place of music pour not forth talk®, 


*And at an unseasonable time® ‘display not thy wisdom?. 


5 *f As a signet-stone of carnelian’ on a necklace (?) of golds 


»Ts a concert of song® at a banquet of wine®. 


6 ii Settings of fine gold and a seal of carbuncle! 


Is the sound of music - with the pleasance of wine™!, 


7'Speak, O young man, “if thou art compelled™— 


Tf thou art asked twice or thrice®!, 


8 °PSum up thy speech?, 4say much in little, 


"And be like’ one that knoweth and can keep silence?®. 


9 Among ‘elders’ tassert not thyself*, 


"And ply not ‘eminent persons*® overmuch®*. 


10 ‘In front of “hail” speedeth the lightning, 


And in front of *the shamefast* speedeth favour’. 


eumodurns = : but 248 Chrysost. xii. 248 (Ben.) > py b-b ® has a doublet here, mw JDwN by yn ops. (1) 


my Javn ap am xpar (2): 2 my savin bx ron oypoa = G& (omou axpoapa «nd.): $= BH co HY 
ny (uz. xan) 63) = & ka akatpos d-d #9 ponnn 7D e-e The true Hebrew text of this verse, which ts preceded 
by a variant (two lines), runs: pn ane dy Ww DBD || Int D9 by ome roi (for mora Exod. xxxv. 22 1. 
with variant on\nd cp. &: so Smend) ‘+f Reading OWN OANIND: G& oppays avOpaxos SS Y aM WI by (meaning 
of 293 uncertain): ® variant ant DD by = 8 bh H WY YAWN = C cvyKpiya povorkoy (Q variant bye ye 
‘divine song’ = 8) i Here again the true Hebrew text is preceded by a variant (two lines) which corresponds 
10 J 2 npra pmin 1p maby : & ( freely) ev kaTagkevaopaTe xpvo@ ohpayts cpapaydou k-k 9 pyys by 
wiqn: G ed nde ow [S renders v. 6‘ As a collar of gold and gems and emeralds, so are pleasant words at 
a banquet of wine’: dhs corresponds to ® variant: +n ANwy Sy OD ONT OND JD | WD) 7_I 93) AAT 393] 
Ll y, 7 wanting in ® m-M FANN PU ON = G& ce xpeca cov n-n suv ox wow oxy pina: Gk porss 
dus cav emepornOns = 2 JON DN OMYD pina (so Peers = ‘at the most twice if thou art asked’: ¢hzs may be 
right: Smend omits pina (cA mS Ps xc: 10) and keeps wher DOYS = ?‘ twice or thrice’ as above (but the 
expression ts strange) o-0 y, 8 wanting in & P-P G& xepadawroy Aoyov = WX b> (Smend): ® spud 55 = 
? ‘finish saying’ a-4 7M AAI yyy = ? ‘and make little (Pze/) of much’: & ( freely) ev odyos modda (or ? 
reading OYDA Schechter) rr S non: & ywoves 88 9 in line 1 has ‘elders’ and in ine 2 ‘ eminent persons’ 
(‘princes’ nw’): S fransposes: so & (peyotaver and yepovres true text: see note following) t-t & pn «Evcalov 
(‘behave not as their equal’ R.V.): du¢ ~ & (praesumas) «fovovagou:  DoIpn Ss = S- u-a So : & cau 
erepou Neyovros py Toda adoreoxer, but Lubi senes=orov yepovres (cp. 248 onov Aeyovres): HL preserves the true reading 
v-V y, 10 wanting in $: ® has tt in a double form with one variant, viz. Wa (‘shamefast ’) and N33 (‘contrite ’) 
w-w So % =H (grandinem): & [po] Bporrns (a correction: L preserves original reading) x-x G& [mpo| 
auyvvrnpov = ® wya (che variant is N27) 


song. i.e. singing accompanied by music. | : 

4. In a place of music. i.e. at an entertainment (& dxpéapa). The entertainment here contemplated was, 
apparently, in the main musical (vocal and instrumental). It followed at the conclusion of the banquet. Heathen 
banquets included also at this point performances by jesters, story-tellers, and acrobats. ee 

at an unseasonable time... Cp. for the general sentiment Derek eres rabba vii (end): ‘One shall not rejoice 
among those who are weeping, &c. This is the rule. One shall not have different manners from those of his friends, 
and of people in general among whom he is’ (in reference to social gatherings). 

5. As a signet-stone of carnelian... Cp. Prov. xxv. II. 

6. Settings. Cp. Exod. xxviii. 17 and 20. 

7-13. The young should be modest and not self-assertive ; respectful to their elders, and not unduly talkative. 
When the time comes they should return home quietly, and remember the duty of thankfulness to God. i 

7, Speak, O young man, if thou art compelled... For the general sentiment of the verse cp. Derek eres zuta ii 
(beginning): ‘Sit before the elders, and let thine ears be attentive to their words. Be not hasty in answering.... Do 
not speak in the presence of one who is greater than you in wisdom. ey ke a 

If thou art asked twicc or thrice. i.e. only speak after repeated invitations ; or the clause may run: 
‘ (Speak) at the most twice if thou art asked’ (see critical note). @& is rendered by R. V. ‘Yet scarcely if thou be twice 
asked’ (= same sense as rendering adopted in text. - oe 

g. Among elders (or ‘eminent ones’, see critical note) assert not Myeek € Pile cl. 6 (cxix.. 7 £)- 

ply not. viz. with questions. The verb (37) has the meaning of ‘to weary , trouble in later Hebrew. 

10. In front of hail... Hail as well as thunder is inseparable from lightning our text says; but the lightning is 
swifter, and is seen first; even so the favour and winsomeness inspired by modesty anticipate the exhibition of the latter 
(Smend). The verse reads like a proverb. The Hebr. verb rendered ‘hasten’ here (M¥2: karaomevder, mpoehevoerar) 


= if a 
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SIRACH 82. 11-14 


11 Y*At the time of departure’ be not last, 
Depart home #and linger not?; 

t2 »And (there) whatsoever cometh up in thy mind, speak», 
°In the fear of God and not in foolishness’. 

13 “And for all these things bless thy Maker, 
Who satisfieth thee with His bounty. 


XXXII. (XXXV.) 14-17. (a) The god-fearing and the sinful man: a contrast (= 2+ 2 distichs). 


14 °fHe that seeketh God will receive discipline, 
And he that resorteth to Him diligently shall obtain ¢favour®*. 


Y-3 ® has: © ys aden qmvad sve (2) 1 anann 5x span nya (1) 
saat 735 Sy aby oxy (4) ova main bx indv nya (3) 
25> sona xdy Se nya (6) 1 py adv a[ma]> [sna] (5) 


(1) ‘At the appointed time linger not (be not last) ; 
(2) Depart to thy home and accomplish (thy) will. 
(3) At table-time multiply not words ; 

(4) But if anything comes up in thine heart, speak. 
(5) Depart to thy house and accomplish (thy) will, 


(6) In the fear of God and not in foolishness’ (a5 for 63). 


Gz does not recognize (3) and (4), which = % of v. 11 essentially: (3) ts a variant of (1), IPED and inow being 
corruptions of the variants "WE and midvi (so Smend). Smend adopts (4) as the true text of v.12a; while 
Peters follows & and corrects tt by (5) Z-Z Reading DAD Nyl & ev wpa e&eyerpov (but £ surgendi = avacracews 
Clem, Alex. paed. ii. 7. 56): reading of & ws secondary. ® text ppd nya = ‘at the time appointed’ a-a 
kat pn paduper = NINN bey (Gen. xlii. 1): ® psn nbwr ? From (5); but Smend keeps here b-b So ® (4) above 
(and Smend): Ge exer marCe Kar rrovee ta evOupnpara cov. This partly corresponds 1o ® (5) above ; correcting by & 
Peters reads 3}\87 nbpiy pny ow ce So ® (6) above correcting 3 at end to >: G& xa Hn apaptns Aoyw 
umepnpare, P reading MNONI xb) and Jon2 d-d % Abs 53 by Ge Kae em rovros (ut & et super his omnibus) 
e-e The genuine text of this verse runs in ® thus: myn YW ANwWO | DVD ND SN wa This as preceded by 
a variant which has 8 for Did im line 1, and gives as line 2 ® of v. 15d; wt 2s followed by another variant 
which runs: sindpna-way || mpd np» dx wen wort ze. ‘He that seeketh things pleasing to God will receive 
discipline, and He will answer him in his prayer’ [tizs = % substantially: ‘he who seeketh the service of God 
receiveth instruction; and when he prayeth before Him He heareth him’]: & has. o poBovpevos kupiov exdeEerar 
mavdvav, kat oc opOptCortes evpnoovow evdoxiav f-f G o poBoupevos (2 from v.16): Bw g-2 Reading ys 





means ‘to make brilliant’ in xlili. 5,13 (where it is similarly rendered by &&: see critical notes ad loc.) : so here it might 
be rendered ‘flasheth’—‘ In front of the hail flasheth the lightning, and in front of the shamefast flasheth favour’. 
[ Prof. Schechter suggests 2°; cp. 1 Kings xx.19=‘be urgent’; but the word is a doubtful one. A common meaning 
of MN) is ‘to be victorious ’.] . 

12. In the fear of God and not in foolishness. %# text has ‘in the fear of God and without lack of anything’ 
which may be a reminiscence, as Schechter suggests, of Ps. xxxiv. 9: ‘O fear Jahveh, His holy ones: for there is no 
lack (DN) to them that fear Him’: but see critical note. 

13. And for all these things bless thy Maker. This, according to Schechter (Wisdom of Ben-Sira, p- 32) 
ere institution of grace over food (})12 N33), which was undoubtedly very old; it was, of course, based on 

eut. vill. 10. 

Who satisfieth thee. Lit. ‘who saturateth thee’ (J)1197) ; cp. G& (weOdoxovrd oe). 


XXXII. 14—XXXIII. 31 (=G& XXXV. 14—XXXVI. 16 @ and XXX. 25-40). Here a new section of the book 
begins. The main themes that emerge in it are: (1) Wisdom above all else consists in foresight against danger. The 
imprudence of the ungodly man is the result of pride, and the blindness so engendered ; the pious man, on the other 
hand, finds the right path by study of the Law and attention to its teaching (xxxil. 14—xxxiii. 6 = Q& xxxv. 14—xxxvi. 6) : 
(2) a justification of the apparent arbitrariness of providential choice (xxxiii. 7-15 = @& xxxvi. 7-15); (3) an appeal to 
the rulers and guides of the people to listen (xxxiii. 16-18 = @& xxxvi. 16 a, xxx. 25-27). All this, as Smend points out 
is introductory to the teaching that follows on (a) the importance of maintaining independence (xxxlll. 19-23 = Gk XXX, 
28-32); and (4) on keeping slaves and subordinates in order (xxxiii. 24-31 = G& xxx. 33-40). 

(a) XXXIL. 14-17 (= XXXV. 14-17). 

14. And he that resorteth to Him diligently ... Cp. xviii. 14. 
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SIRACH 82, 18-19 


15 »He that seeketh out the Law ishall gain heri, 
}But the hypocrite) shall be snared thereby*. 

16 *'They that fear Jahveh discern His judgement}, 
™ And elicit guidance from the darkness™*, 

17 "The man of violence" °wresteth reproofs®, 
PAnd forceth the Law to suit his necessity”. 


(6) XXXIT. (XXXV.) 18-24. Forethought before action (= 2+2+2 distichs). 


18 4*A wise mant ‘will not conceal understandings, 
‘And a scorner* "will not receive instruction"4. 
19 ‘Without counsel carry out nothing ; 
w And after the deed”, *rue it not*. 


(cp. first variant in &) = & evdoxav (& benedictionem = evroyav): B fvxt myo ‘an answer’ b-h y, 15 
wanting in % Hi So ® (Map): Ge eumrnoOnoerar avrov 5-3. bd (cp. Prov. xxvi. 18: ‘as a madman’) 
Gk Kat o vmroxptvopevos k-k has this verse in two forms: the variant runs: NYOND) || WAWD ID OND 
. ors Wes m3 (m. nyo3n)) 5) II Reading jirst line as variant above: U& ot poBovpevor kKuplov evpnoovow 
kpywa (3 DEW ay xy) m-m #' NYY) AWID mdyann (2. INYNY): Ge Kae Stkaropata ws hos e€ayovow 
(? a Sree rend. of %': or possibly reading NY$) 412): S = BY vartant (see above), which may be a correction of the 
original (or paraphrase suggested (?) by a corrupt reading Wand for 532) nn Reading DON WN = & 
avOpwros apaprodos: HOIN VN = S 0-0 WM MINDN AY = GE exkduwee eheypoy (‘reproof’ seng.): % ‘ concealeth 
instruction’ PP QAI WwW IDA ANNI: Ge cae Kara to OeAnua avrov (= 2 NY ANN) evpyoer (248 e€erpioxer : 
1.2? edxvoet [Smend]) ovyxpysa: % ‘and according to his will (= @) maketh his way’ (6u¢ 2 NNN for INN) 
9-9 & has this verse in three forms ; two in the text and one tn the margin (Y' Q’ B mg.) ** ® (all three forms) 
DIN Wx = S: & avnp Bovdys (= ? AY WN: so Smend reads) ss Reading baw vp sd (Smend): G& ov py 
mapidy Stavonpa (Sdiavonua = Soy): %' ADIN ADD xd:  anw mp? xd: Q mg. Soy np» xb: % ‘will not leave 
wisdom when it is hidden’ (comdzning mapidn with ') t-t Reading yy with 74': G adXorpros kar umepnpavos 
(misreading WY as “t) = vy 1) (? and ® mg.); but the sing. verb that follows (Mp or Ww») suggests that N 
ts an addition ; the line ought also to begin with \: so % (= 7) u-u Reading ayn np» xd (Smend) : 
%®] mg. msn np xd: HB An jow xd: BW rnwd rover xb =S: E ov caranrner PoBov =? AD nm vd 
(? corruption of AN AP nb) [Peters reads line x: 53 sn xd pon wx ‘a wise man doth not dissemble wit’: 
in line 2 he follows ' ‘and a scorner guardeth not his tongue’]. A? the end of v. 18 G&+ Kat pera ro momoae pet 
avrov avev Bovdns (but 70 155 >; and xe marks the words with an asterisk); the words have arisen from 
a correction of 19b; as they stand they yield no sense (avev Bovdns repetition of 19 a) v &@ Eth praem. fili 
w-w J7#. ‘and after thy deed’: ® Jwyrd “ANNI: G ca ev to moinsa oe (248. 155 > ce): Lit. kar pera to mounoa 
(from end of previous verse) = & et post factum x-x H Aypnn ON: G py perapedou (yer avrov end of v. 18 has 





15. He that seeketh out the Law shall gain her. Cp. iv.12. The same Hebr. word (1P*5’) occurs in both passages, 
and @ renders in both passages ‘shall be filled’. By ‘seeking’ (W717) the Law is probably meant investigating it 
(searching out its meaning; cp. the technical use of the verb W771 in this sense in later Hebrew; also Y1712). Cp. 
Ps. cxix. 45. 

the Topcite i.e. the man who is not in earnest about the Law or its fulfilment, and who therefore only 
pretends to be interested. Only those who love the Law will discover its secrets; cp. John vii. 17. 

16. They that fear Jahveh discern His judgement. Cp. Prov. xxviii. 5. 

And elicit guidance from the darkness. Knowledge of God’s will, gained by the study of the revelation of 
it, will prove a beacon illuminating the darkness of life’s journey. Possibly, as has been suggested, Ben-Sira has in 
mind the great lighthouse of Pharos off Alexandria, which he may have seen. For the idea cp. Prov. vi. 23; Ps. cxix. 105. 

17. The man of violence wresteth reproofs. Cp. xxi.6. He will accept no guidance. 

And forceth the Law to suit his necessity. So ®. In G& ovyxpma= prob. DWN, i.e. ‘justice’. In its 
original form & may have suggested (reading éAkioer for ebpycet) : ‘ and will drag justice to suit his will.’ 

(6) XXXII. 18-24 (= & XXXV. 18-24). 

18. A wise man will not conceal understanding, And a scorner... Here ‘conceal’ apparently = ‘let be 
concealed’, let lie dormant; and the verse, as a whole, seems to mean: the wise man will take care to discover what 
course is demanded by prudence, and then to follow it ; while ‘the scorner’, i.e. the proud, wicked man, obsessed by 
his own conceit, is not willing to receive advice (‘instruction’). Illustrate the general idea from Prov. xil. 15 (‘ The 
way of the foolish is right in his own eyes; but he that is wise hearkeneth unto counsel’). The verse states a 
general principle which is illustrated in what follows (forethought and prudence is necessary before an effective course of 
action can be followed). The alternative for line 2 offered by #’ (= 4) is: ‘And the scorner doth not guard his 
tongue,’ i.e. is imprudent and reckless in speech; cp. Prov. xxi.23f. For &, the text of which is in much disorder, see 


critical note. . 
19. Without counsel... Cp. xxxvii. 16 (&). 
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SIRACH 32. 20—38. 





iS) 


20YIn a way set with snares’ walk not, 


21 
22 
23 


24 


I 


Ls) 


w 


And stumble not “at an obstacle twice’. 
"Be Notcarelecs” in a way. =. ¢ 4° 
‘And in thy paths be wary@*. 
°fIn all thy works guard thyself*, 
’For he that so doeth keepeth the commandment?®. 
"He that observeth the Law guardeth himself +, ’ 
And he that trusteth in Jahveh ‘shall not be brought to shame’, 


a 


(c) XXXII. (XXXVI) 1-3. Loyalty to God's Law brings its own reward (= 3 distichs). 


Him that feareth Jahveh no evil befalleth, 

But Jin temptation) *<he shall again be delivered>*. 
‘me that hateth the law is not wise”, 

>And is tossed about <like a ship in a storm>", 
°A man of discernment Pdiscerneth the Word?, 

4And the Law “is faithful unto him as the Urim>?°. 


arisen from perapedov) s-y HB nwpyw JI: & ev odo avtimrouaros: SZ ‘ina way of steepness’ z% FH 3 
DYDYH: Ek ev Adodeow: 1. ev bo dis (Hart) = $ aa # has these two lines in a double form (%' and %’) 
b-b Hand? nuan bw=G@S ce WH! HNMD III ‘in the way of (?) the spoiler’: # oyw 9 JIA = S: Gav 
ob@ anpooxonm = 23319 773 (so Peters reads). [In Rabbinic Heb. MDA occurs in the sense ‘round and smooth’: 
MEM) might have some such meaning : ® apparently corrupt] d-d H? aA JNNANA (so read) = S: & ca aro 
Tov Texvov cov pudaga = OWN JNYANNA (#') ee ® has this verse in a double form (' and B?) Lf iH? 
TWD] Nw Pwyp boa (@ joa for Puyo): W=S: G& wv run Epy@ mloreve TH woxn gov (? moteve for 
mpovexe: cp. 24a) 8 & Reading MY “OW mt Ary *D (= #H’): B! has 0 nde ney S31 = SB: E& war yap 
Touro eaTwv THpnats evrohoy (= 2 MYD WW APD: so Peters reads) b-b 7 wwe aDIw AN AY: Go morevey - 
(cp. v. 23) vopm (248 xvpio = L) mpooeyer evrodas: % ‘he that keepeth his way keepeth the commandment of 
God’ (cp. Prov. xvi 17) i ® vha yb: & charroOnrerar (= DM: ches may be right): & ‘shall not perish for 
ever” 3) yo3 (1D) a late Hebr. formation ; also again tn xliv. 20: {VD} 7s more common, e.g. iv. 14, vi. 7, 
xiii. 11) k-k Reading pd» Dw (or nbn y= &, Smend): G& ka wadwy e€eevrar (8 defective) I) yy, 2 
wanting in % m—m WH A4In Nw oom Nd (rightly) : & avnp codes ov puonoes vouor nn Reading Doon’ 
[ m3N3 ay jon (Smend) : Gk o de vumoxpivopevos ev auT@ (s ?ababnnn Cp. XXXil. 15) @s ev Kkatatytoe trAOLOY [appr = 
Mayd ‘storm’; a@ noun not otherwise allested | °° v. 3 wanting in & PP HIT PD: & evmorevoe voyo 
(vopos SS NT PS CxIxs BF, 105) 1d BD) on a ok ee DO Carnal olvopos are motos ws epatnpna Snhov (only 
B Sixatov [epornpa an explan. addition |) = 7nd OMY 15 mn) (so Leters, but without ): Smend myn 
1D nwp navy ‘and the Law is for him an amulet, a band on the hand’ 
lo xxxv. 11 there is a gap tn the Hebrew MS. consisting of two leaves (= seventy-two lines). Here again ® appa- 
rently must have contained doublets. 8-8 Gk erowuacoy Aoyov = 434 pon t-t && xa ovras = }33) (cp. XXXil. 2) 
u-u && axovebnon = Pmyown) (or prow) : &k ? read if. V-V & ouvdnoov: & et conservabit (= ? cuvrnpnoov = He? 
ny (cp. Isa. viii. 16)) ww Reading kat tore with 248 &c. Syro-Hex & (8 70 &c. Kae our@s): cp. ANN) xi. We 
ERKVS I XX S ‘like a swift wheel’: & rpoxos auaéns (% quasi mota carri): = Pmbday dsda5 (cp. Isa. xxviii. 28) 
YY & omdayxva popov 2% Reading WM }DINI: G& ws akov orpedopevos (agov = jDIN Exod. xiv. 25): & ‘like 


rr y, 4 wanting in &. From here 


20, And stumble not at an obstacle twice. For the figure of the obstacle 
verse appears to mean: do not persist in a course beset with pitfalls ; 
be warned and do not run the risk of stumbling a second time. 

21, 22. Be not careless... be wary. Repeating the general sentiment of the preceding verses. Possibly the 
corrupt word at the end of v. 21 meant ‘smooth’; ‘ Be not careless in a way that is smooth’—a warning ‘not to trust 
too much to the apparent ease and simplicity of a course’ (Edersheim). 

23. In all thy works guard thyself... keepeth the commandment. ‘In the Rab. literature (T. B. Berakoth 
32 0) the exposing of oneself to danger is regarded as a transgression of the Scriptural words (Deut. iv. 9): TDW pr 
Jw ne > (‘Only take heed to thyself and keep [guard] thy soul [self) ’] (Schechter). 

24. He that observeth the Law... Cp. Prov. xvi. 17, xix. 16 (‘He that keepeth the commandment keepeth his 


soul’), xxii. 5. Good fortune and happiness are the reward of loyalty to the Law and its diligent observance. Therefore 


the observance of the Law appeals to the highest self-interest. This verse forms a natural transition to the paragraph 
that follows. 


(¢) XXXII. 1-3 (= G@ XXXVI. 1-3). 
1. no evil befalleth. Cp. Job v. 19. 
in temptation. Or ‘trial’. 


he shall again be delivered. viz. from the evil or misfortune that may threaten ; cp. Prov. xii. 21. 
2. And is tossed about... And so is likely to founder. For the figure cp. 4 Ezra xii. 42. 
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(stumbling-block) cp. Isa.viii. 14.. The 
after stumbling at one obstacle, learn the lesson ; 





SIRACH $33) 4-0 


(Z) XXXII. (XXXVI) 4-6. Against thoughtlessness, especially in teaching (=3 distichs). 


4 **Prepare thy speech’, tand so* "let it be heard®; 
Bind up” instruction, “and then reply *. 

5 * Like a cart-wheel* Yis the mind of a foolY 
And his thought #like a rolling wheel-rim”, 

6 *Like a saddled horse is the love of a fool? : 
Under whatever rider? he neighs. 


(e) XXXIII. (XXXVI) 7-15. Divine preferences in Nature and Man justified 
(=3+2+2+2+42 distichs). 

7°Why is one day distinguished from another®, 

“When all daylight in the year is from the Sun@? 
8 *By God’s <great? wisdom® they were distinguished 

‘And He differentiated‘ ¢seasons and feasts®. 
9 Some " He blessed and hallowed®, 

And others He made ‘ordinary daysi. 


a pig [are all his thoughts]’ misreading "Nn as 7N a-a So S$: G& unmos evs oxeay (N® A.V. &c, oxevov : 307 
tooxtov : 253 Syro-Hex “roxet0s) as tAos poxos (dut Ne2 rightly popos: cp. 8): for poxos V 70 have porxos (55 
254 cprroporxos ) b-b So Ge: & (inexacily) ‘whoever loves him’ c-e So $ (+ of the year’ after ‘day’) = 
VAD oD ov wr and (Smend): G Sa re npepa npepas virepexer d-d So G&: % ‘seeing that all lights serve’ 
aes wows =‘ from the Sun’ as VWI) = ‘serve’) ‘the days of the year’ ee So % (corrected): G ev yore 
* & kar nAAovwoer (= T3Y) ss = Oy) D ny bh So S (cp. Gen. ii. 3): Ge avvacer kau nyracev (Zeon. 
Syro-Hex nvdoynoe Kat avupece) il & es api9pnov nuepor 





(dq) XXXIII. 4-6 (= G& XXXVI. 4-6). From the theme of the desirableness of pious study of the Law the writer here 
passes to the work of the Teacher of the Law. The good teacher will take care that oral instruction is preceded by 
careful preparation. As in the preceding subsection the point is emphasized by a contrast. 

4. Prepare thy speech... Apparently the writer is thinking of the teacher who is answering questions. 

Bind up instruction. Cp. Is. viii. 16. ‘The metaphor is from provisions for a journey that are packed up’ 


(Edersheim). The subject to be taught should have been well thought out beforehand—made compact, and pre- 
served for future use. 


and then. i.e. and only then. 

5. Like a cart-wheel... A contrast. The mind of a ‘fool’, i.e. an uninstructed person (the exact opposite of the 
type described in v. 4), is ‘like a cart-wheel’, i.e. has no fixed convictions, but changes constantly like a wheel that is 
ever revolving. 

6. Like a saddled horse is the love of a fool... Not only the mind, but also the affections of a ‘fool’ are equally 
uncertain. Just as the saddled horse, in the joy of free movement and exercise, cares not who rides him, but neighs to 
signalize his exhilaration; so the careless ‘fool’ is indifferent as to the object on which (or on whom) he lavishes his 
transient affections. On the other hand, the pious are particularly careful to cultivate only the society of the pious, 
and to shun that of evil-doers. & (cf. R.V. and critical note) has misunderstood the verse. 


(e) XXXIII.7-15 (=: XXXVI.7-15). God in His unfathomable wisdom has willed that creation should be organized 
in a series of opposites and contrasts. In themselves all men, so far as their creation is concerned, are on a level, just as 
all the days of the year derive their light equally from a common source, the Sun; but justas God has distinguished some 
days (the festivals and holy-days) from others, so has He distinguished some men from others—notably (the writer implies) 
Israel from the heathen nations. The passage, as Smend suggests, was probably directed primarily against the Hel- 
lenists, who were striving to break down distinctions between Israel and the outside world, at the time when he wrote. 
For the passage as a whole cp. 4 Ezra v. 23 f., and the following from the Midrash (Zanch. on Numbers NW3): ‘ Out 
of certain classes of things God has chosen one. Of days the seventh was chosen and sanctified. Of years, too, the 
seventh was chosen as the sabbatical year; and out of seven sabbatical years one was selected as the jubilee. Of 
countries God made choice of Palestine. Of the heavens Araboth (i.e. the highest of the seven heavens) was chosen 
for God’s throne. Of nations Israel was the choice; and of the tribes of Israel that of Levi.’ See further the M/zdr. rab, 
on Cant. ii. 1. The following passage from Mdr. Tanch. (already referred to above) is cited by Cowley-Neubauer, 
p- xxvi (Exodus, 1 MM19N, p. 109 4; cp. also T.B. Sanhedrin 65 6): ‘Turnus Rufus asked this question of R. Agqiba, and 
said to him: Why is one day different from another? He said to him: And why is one man different from another? 
He said to him: Because the Lord wills ; and the Sabbath also is because the Lord wills.’ ay. 

7, Why is one day distinguished from another. viz. in length, according to Ryssel (see 7 4); but it 1s more 
natural to suppose that the distinctions of holy and profane are referred to, which are worked out in what follows. 
Note that the days are regarded as real entities (cf. Job iii). : Set 

8. By God’s great wisdom. The answer to all questions is: God has so willed, and His will is unfathomable : 
‘they were separated by a divine decree’ (Edersheim). Cp. the Midrash extract cited above. 

g. He blessed and hallowed. Cf. Gen. ii. 3 (of the Sabbath). yy nlie ; 

others He made ordinary days. ‘Lit. “ He put into the number of days”; i.e. days distinguished by nothing 
further than their “number” (in the month or year). In this use of the word signifying “number”’, the Hebrew, Greek, 
and Latin languages agree’ (Edersheim). 
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SIRACH ‘88)"1¢=10 


& (S$) 10 iLikewise alsoj all men ¥are made from the clay*, 
And Adam was created !of earth! 
11 ™In His great wisdom™ God distinguished them, 
And differentiated "their ways”. 
12 Some He blessed and exalted, 
And others He hallowed °and brought nigh to Himself? ; 
P Some He cursed “and abased4, 
*And overthrew them’ *from their place’. 
13 *As the clay is in the power of the potter’, 
"To fashion it" according to his good pleasure ; 
’So is man” in the power “of his creator”, 
*To make him according to His ordinance*. 
14 Over against evil (stands)¥ the good, and against death” life ; 
“Likewise over against the godly¥ the sinner’. 
15 *Even thus look upon all the works of God’, 
»Each different”, one the opposite of the other. 


(f) XXXIII. 16-18 (XXXVI. 16a, XXX. 25-27). Ben Sira’s right to give instruction asserted 
= 2+2 distichs), 


16 °I, indeed®, 4came last of all4, 
(xxx. 25) °As one that gleaneth® after the grape-gatherers : 


3 SoS = dN: G& xa k-k §$o $3: G& aro «dadous 1-1 Ge ex yns: & ‘of dust’ m-M Q& ev mAnOer 
emotnuns: & renders as in v. 8 above nun G& ras odovs avrev: % ‘[and He made them] inhabitants of 
the earth’ (? confusing DM\NAN and DNISN; cp. 1 Kings xviii. 6, LXX [.Smend]) 0-0 Gr Kae mpos avrov 
nyyoey (= YIN yyi) : ®& ‘and they attained unto Him’ (= poe 4°37) P2906 (=X 8) praem. xa 
4-4 G& Kxae eramewooev: & ‘and overthrew’ TT G& xa aveorpepev (157 averpeev) avrovs: % ‘and rooted 
them out’ S$ G& azo oracews avroy (=? DIAYDD or DIN: so Smend): % a separatione ipsorum 
(=A amo amocracews avrav): % ‘from their habitations’ (=? Dawy1) t-t G& ws mydos Kepapews ev 
xetpt avrov (% supports ‘inthe hand of the potter ) u-u Reading with 70 macat avto (avrov): cp. H plasmare 
illud et disponere (+omnes viae eius); @ doublet: the ordinary reading of & maca a oo. avrov zs a 
corruption of the true reading [% combines 13a and b thus: ‘as the clay, which is fashioned in the hand of 
the potter’ | ‘VY Reading ovtes avOpwnos 248 = & ; other MSS. of & ovras avbpora W-W tov mounoavtos 
avrov 248 (other LSS. avrovs) xX & amodovvar avrois Kara thy Kptow avrov (last three words = wana): % ‘to 


set him over all his works’ (misreading wad as Ywynr: the whole line in B prob. ran: \ODWDD INS pry) 
¥S9¥ S+ ‘is created’ 77 each case (an unnecessary addition) 2-4 & ovrws amevavrt evoeBous apaprodos (248 70 
Syro-Hex 253 V ovres amevavte [rou] apaprwdou [0] evocBns): % ‘and over against light was created darkness’ 
a2 So G&: % ‘so hath God manifested all His works’ (? confusion of myn and mn: so Smend) b-b & duo dvo 

=rpoww pw) = S; cp. xlii. 24 ce & kayo: % (one reading) ‘and I also’ (= %9N7D3)) d-d G& exyaros 
Nypyamoa: & ‘came last’ (NNN NNN) = 22 NNN (G ? misunderstood 2 (from m3); tf = TRB as 


renders: so Edersheim) ee GF ws Kadapopevos = ? dSyyp> Mf & epéaca = *NO7p (‘I went ahead aye 
& ‘I stood’ (= nop): & speravi (=? np) or emend fo superavi (Bretschneider) s-8 So S: G Anvov 

10. Likewise also all men are made from the clay. Cp. Job x. 9. 

11. In His great wisdom. i.e. for reasons known only to Himself; they are beyond the human mind to fathom. 

their ways. i.e. their destinies (Smend). 

12. Some He blessed... others He hallowed... Israel and the priesthood (within Israel) are referred to 
(Smend). For the phraseology cp. Num. xvi. 5f. It was the special privilege of the priests to ‘come near’ (cp. 
“bring nigh’ in 124) to God; cp. Ezek. xl. 46, xlii. 13, xlv. 4. 

Some He cursed and abased ... The heathen nations outside Israel, regarded in the lump, are apparently 
referred to, especially, however, those (in Canaan) that were overthrown by Israel: cp. Gen. ix. 25-27. 

13. As the clay is in the power (lit. hand) of the potter... For the figure cp. Jer. xviii. 4, and its application 
by St. Paul in Rom. ix. 21. 

To make him according to His ordinance. For the text see critical note. (% (‘to render to him according 
to his judgement ’) misunderstands the original, and introduces an alien thought. 

15. Even thus look upon all the works of God. Cp. Qohel/. vii. 13 (“Consider the work of God: for who can 
make that straight which He hath made crooked ?’). 

Each different. Or ‘two and two’ (& 8%); cp. xlii, 24. 

(f) XXXIII. 16-18 (= G& XXXVI. 16 a, XXX. 25-27). Although he comes last in the succession of teachers Ben- 
Sira asserts his right to be heard. He is conscious that what he has to say has been gleaned largely from predecessors : 
but his labour has been directed towards one end—to select and gather together what is most important for practical 
wisdom in the affairs of life. Therefore the leaders of the people ought to pay close attention to his message. For the 
general idea cp. xxiv. 30 ff. 

16. came last of all. sc. of the wise. G jypimvnra might mean ‘I was studious ', .e, strove by study to acquire 
wisdom ; Wisd. vi. 16. 
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SIRACH 33. 16-24 


‘T advanced by the blessing of God, 
And filled my winepress® as a grape-gatherer. 
17 (xxx. 26) "Consider that not for myself alone have I laboured 
iButi for all that seek Jwisdom!™! 
(8) 18 (xxx. 27) Listen Funto me*, ye leaders 'of the people!, 
And ye rulers of the congregation, give ear ! 


(g) XXXII. 19-23 (XXX. 28-32). Against surrendering one’s independence to others 
(=2+2+42 distichs). 
19 (xxx. 28) To son or wife, to brother or friend, 
Give no power over thyself while thou livest ; 
m And give not thy goods "to another” 
°So as to have to ask for them again®™. 
20 (xxx. 29) Whilst thou art yet alive and breath remaineth in thee, 
P Give not any creature power over thyself”. 
21 (xxx. 30) For it is better that thy children ask of thee 
4Than that thou shouldst look to the hand of thy sons‘. 
22 (xxx. 31) In all thy works "remain uppermost’, ‘ 
And? tlet no stain come on thine honour. 
23 (xxx. 32) When" the days of thy life are ended, 
"In the day" of death, “distribute thine inheritance’. 


(A) XXXIII. 24-31 (XXX. 33-40). On the treatment of subordinates 
(=1+2+2+1+2+41 distichs). 


24 (XXX. 33) ¥ Fodder® and stick and burdens’ for an ass, 
“Bread and discipline” and work for a servant! 


h-h y, Ty wanting in i-l @& adda (+ Kav Noa) i} (6 155 296 coduay : other MSS. raSevav k-k So & S 
(Sut 248 > pov) 1-1 G& Aaov: but 55 254 A\aov = S: cp. % et omnes populi m-m & ¢ransposes these clauses 
so as to make them follow the next verse (20) n-n % ‘to others’ = & (Cod. Amiat. aliis) ; so Syro-Hex 
o-o $ ‘to return and beg from them’: Q& wa pn perapednOers Sen mept avtov (uerapednbes prob. a false transl. of 
aw; so Smend) p-p So S: G& pn addakys ceavrov (= ‘sell not thyself’) macy capx.: % non immutabit se 
omnis caro 4-4 $ ( freely) ‘than that thou shouldst beg from them’ rr So $ Sah = C (ywou umepavo) = 
mynd mn (Deut. xxviii. 13): B vmepayov 8 So 248 70 Syro-Hex Ne 3; others > t-t G& pn &@s popov ev 
tn Soén cov u4uU-U G& ey nuepa... ev xatp@: franspose with V-V Qk diados KAnpovopiav (= mbna bnan cp. Is. 
xlix.8): % ‘cause thy sons to inherit thy money ’ w Certain MSS.(248 &c.) pr. tit. wept Sovhov (% de disciplina 
servorum ) * G& xopracpara (A 254 Sah yopracpa = $) = NBD y SoG: Lonus=3 2 & fransposes 





Here (in the middle of v. 16) occurs the great transposition in the Greek MSS. and the versions derived from the 
Greek. See further note on xxx. 24-25. 
I advanced. viz. in wisdom. The Hebrew word (‘NO7P = ¢pOaca) means ‘I went to meet’, ‘anticipated’. The 
author attributes this advance to the grace of Ged (‘by the blessing of God’). 
as a grape-gatherer. Ben-Sira here explicitly affirms his indebtedness to previous teachers. For the figure 
cp. Isa. xxiv. 13. 


17. Consider... wisdom. = xxiv. 34. 

18. Listen unto me, ye leaders of the people. .. For the address to rulers cp. xlv. 26; others, of course, are 
included: cp. Matt. xiii. 9, &c. (‘He that hath ears to hear, let him hear’), and the similar passages in Rev. il. 7, 17, 
29, ili. 6, &c. 


(g) XXXIII. 19-23 (= & XXX. 28-32). 

19. Give no power over thyself. So as to become dependent on them. : : 

20. Give not any creature power over thyself. Ryssel thinks that @& (see critical note) = wa-p23 qwes spn}, 
‘exchange not thyself with any flesh’, i.e. do not ailow any other person during thy lifetime to usurp thy place: 
following Edersheim he suggests that S misinterpreted Won by the Aram. 819 ‘lord’. 

21. look to the hand of thy sons. Cp. xl. 29 (‘Aman that looketh to a stranger’s table’); Ps. cxxiii. 2 (‘ Behold, 
as the eyes of servants (look) unto the hand of their master’). Cp. the saying preserved in Adoth de k. Nathan (90 a): 
‘If a man eat of the property of his father or of his mother or of his children, his mind is not established ; much more 
when he eateth of the property of others’ (cited by Edersheim). 

32. And let no stain come on thine honour. As would probably be the case in a position of dependence ; for the 
expression cp. xvili. 15, xliv. 19. e 

23. In the day of death, distribute thine inheritance. In the so-called Second Alphabet of Ren-Sira the 
saying occurs in the following form: * Hide, my son, thy wealth in thy life and conceal it ; and to thy heirs give it not 
till the day of thy death.’ Note that the dying man is to distribute the patrimony; written testamentary dispositions 
were apparently not usual (Smend). 

(h) XXXIIL. 24-31 (= G@ XXX. 33-40). 

24. Fodder and stick... Cp. Prov. xxvi. 3 (‘A whip for the horse, a bridle for the ass, and a rod for the back of 
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SIRACH 33. 25-31 


&(S) 25 (xxx. 34) *Put thy servant to work®, ’and he will seek rest? ; 
°Leave his hands idle’, and he will seek liberty! 
26 (xxx. 35)? Yoke and thong bow down the neck, 
And for an evil servant (there are) *stocks and chastisement.°4 
27 (xxx. 36) Put thy servant to work‘, §that he be not idle®; 
(xxx. 37) For "idleness* teacheth much mischief. 
28 (xxx. 38)' Appoint him (a task) in thy house* such as befitteth him, 
And if he obey not Jmake his fetters heavy?. 
29 k But be not overbearing* against any creature, 
’ And do nothing !that is without right! 


30 (xxx. 39) "Hast thou an only servant™, let him be as "thyself"— 
°For Pthou hast need of him as thy very self ?°. 
31 ™Hast thou an only servant™, treat him as ‘thy brother 1— 
°* Be not jealous against thy very life’?! 


a2 G epyaca ev radi = IYI Ip: S > (dy homoroteleuton) b-b So 248 kar (yrnoe avaravow = & (3 
‘and give him no rest’): B &c. kav evpnoets xrd. c-e So &: & ‘if thou raise his head’ (Preading 074 
for 17h) dd gy e-e Gr orpeBae kar Bacavor =? OMAN NDAD: orpeBrwrnpiov (Symm.) = NBN 
Jer. XX. 2: Bacanfew = 4D Ve Ly (Smend) ff So $= Jaya Ty: G& euBare avrov as epyacvayv s-s So 
G& = oxy (1p)s) bh G& apya = T2¥Y ii ‘give him power in thine house’ = ? 722 weypan (Smend): 
Gk eis epya Karaotynooy ( + avrov x Syro-Hex) J & Bapuvoy tas medas avtou (> avrov x* AC Mes 307 Bapvuvov 
ras medas cp. H curva illum compedibus Kk G& kaw pun mepircevoys = YNIN7DN) (Smend), or better, perhaps, 
a misreading by & (NIN) for MN (em Neo-Hebr. = ‘be boastful’, ‘ overbearing’, cp. 1°) Prov. xxi. 24) 
I-l G& avev xpiceos = HEWN NOI: S ‘which is not in the Law’ mom % ‘If one is thy servant’: Gt e (read es) 
eoTlW oot oLkerns nn & ov (ut 248 = Ln oxy cov) 0-0 In & these clauses are transposed; the order 
adopted above is supported by 3 PP & ws n Wuxn vou emdenoes avr@: & ‘like thee is thy loss’ (® read yanpnn or 
won: so Smend) aa Reading adehpov (for ceavrov B) with 8 A C &c. Syro-Hex & $ rT & ore ev amare 


exrno@ (= 79pN) avroy: S ‘do not fight against the blood of thy soul’ =? Waa ota Napn Sx (so read) 


fools’). For ‘discipline’ in the second line the Armenian has ‘the lash’, which may be a correct interpretation of 
‘discipline’ here ; it corresponds to ‘stick’ in line 1. Cp. Prov. xxix. 19. 
25. Put thy servant to work. Lit. ‘ work with thy servant’; cp. xiii. 4 (“make a slave of’). 


Leave his hands idle = 1 35, which 3 misread ) DI (so Edersheim). 

26. Yoke and thong bow down the neck. The terms are applicable to a beast of burden, which is, no doubt, in 
the writer’s mind. The word rendered ‘thong’ (ids) or ‘ strap’ refers probably to some sort of rough harness. In 
Isa.v. 18 and Job xxxix. Io it = ny2y ‘cord ’—in the latter passage the cord or band by which an animal is controlled 
(‘Canst thou bind the wild-ox with his band in the furrow?’). For the phrase ‘ bow down the neck’ cp. vii. 23 Gr, 

stocks and chastisement. For the ‘stocks’ (N35N) cp. Jer. xx. 3, xxix. 26; 2 Chron. xvi. to. It was an 
instrument of punishment which compelled a crooked posture, or @storting (2) apparently, and, though not 
recognized in the Law, is referred to (with the ‘collar? or manacle [P2¥] and the ‘fetters’ [see wv. 28 below]) as 
a method of disciplining disobedient servants and other refractory persons. All these restrained personal liberty. 
By ‘chastisement’ (O1D") probably scourging is meant. The right of a master to inflict excessive punishment was, 
however, limited by the Law, even in the case of non-Israelitish slaves ; and the sabbath rest was a humane 
institution by which they benefited (cf. Exod. xxi. 26 f., xxiii. 12; Deut. v. 12 f.). It must be borne in mind that the 
case contemplated in our text is that of the ‘evz/ servant’. 

27. For idleness teacheth much mischief. Illustrate from 2 Thess. iii, 11. 

28. make his fetters heavy. Cp. for the phrase Lam. iii. 7 (‘He hath made my chain heavy’). 

29. be not overbearing. The Hebr. text underlying & is usually supposed to mean ‘ be not excessive’ (anin-bx), 
sc. in punishment; for another view see critical note. In any case the rights even of foreign-born slaves were 
safeguarded in the Law. Thus if a master struck his slave so as to cause the loss of an eye or tooth, the slave was to 
be free; if death resulted on the same day the deed was avenged as a murder, but not if it ensued on a subsequent day 
(cf. Exod. xxi, 20, 21, 26, 27). A fugitive slave, according to Deut. xxiii. 15, 16, was not to be delivered up to his master 
by those among whom he had taken refuge. 

without right. i.e. contrary to the Law. 

30. an only servant. For the reading cp. critical note. This reading explains the apparent contradiction between 
the advice given in this and the following verse and the section that immediately precedes. For the transposition of 
clauses 6 and d see critical note. 

31. Be not jealous against thy very life. The original text probably ran WD) D723 Sopn ON lit. ‘ be not jealous 
against the blood of thy soul (or thyself)’; ‘blood’ = life according to Gen. ix. 3 f. and other passages. S& renders: 
‘and fight not with the blood of thy soul,’ i. e. with thine own blood—a rendering of the same text, probably. Smend, 
following Drusius and other scholars, supposes ‘with the blood’ here to represent 272, and explains this expression 


from the Aramaic sense of {27 = ‘worth’ or ‘ price’: then the line may be interpreted: ‘ for in him thou possessest one 
worth thy very self’: cp. A.V. (v. 30) ‘because thou hast bought him with a price.’ 
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SIRACH 33. 31—84. 5 


& (S) (xxx, 40) If thou treat him ill, Sand he proceed to run away’, 
On what way shalt thou find him ? 


(a2) XXXIV. (XXXI.) 1-8. The vanity of dreams and divinations (=3+1+3+1 distichs). 


34 $ 1*He who seeketh vanity findeth delusion,* 
&k >And dreams elate fools?. 
2. As one catching at a shadow ‘and pursuing the wind’, 
So is “he that trusteth® °in dreams’. 
% 3 Alike are mirror and dream’, 
’The likeness of a face opposite a face?. 
4"From the unclean what can-be clean?, 
And from the false what can be true ? 
5 Divinations and soothsayings and dreams are vain; 
Even ‘as thou hopest (so) seeth thy heart’. 


Ss Gt kat amapas arodSpa: S ‘and he goes and gets lost’ (33 p53) = 2A yon 

a-a So (op. v. 2a): Ge Kevas au edmides xar Wevdes acvvero avdor: LH has sing. (vana spes et mendacium) 
b-b So G@: S ‘and a dream is a vain delight’ (?=5an syn for (o'yb32 wn) ce So G& (avepov B, 
aveyous 248 347 Compl.): S‘and as one startling a bird’ 44 So 3: Go erexor (& qui attendit ad) ee So 
& : © visa mendacia: § ‘to the vision of the night’ {-f % ‘thus is the vision’ (= 8 mzrror) ‘and dream 
of the night’: Ck rovro kara Touro (so S ef al Syro-Hex # Syr Sah: éut B xara TouTov) opacis evuTVL@y (rouro 
kata Touro = MID At 2.¢. ‘like one another [are]’, &c.): = & (hoc secundum hoc, &c.) s-s So & (karevayre 
Tpocorov opotopa tpoo@mov): H ante faciem hominis similitudo hominis: $ ‘opposite a person (NBN) the 
likeness of a face’ h-h Sot: &= Ww) WO NDI ‘alia => kabapioOnoerat : but read mlni) = Kabapevoes 
Cp. adnbevoe next clause: so Ryssel): & has ‘and from the head of his people’ = wy wNrid misread from 
md yw ‘it (the dream) expels innocency’: 3 points to a Hebr. text (?) MY AD yw, ‘out of wickedness 
what can be pure?’ (a vardant on text underlying tk) [| Edersh., Ryssel suggest prs for n> im Syr. variant] 
1 G& ws wdwovons pavracera Kapdia (= er, mir Dn 302 : Cp. Asas xxvi. 17, LAA Sead 425 mea Snin wa: 





If thou treat him ill... Syrenders: ‘because if thou afflict him he will go away and perish (or get lost); and by 
what way shalt thou find him?’ The runaway slave could not be recovered (see on v. 29 above). 

XXXIV. 1—XXXVI. 16 (= @ XXXI. 1—XXXIII. 13a; XXXVI. 16 6-22). This division falls into six sub- 
sections, viz.: (a) xxxiv.1-8; (4) xxxiv. 9-17; (c) xxxiv. 18-26; (d@) xxxv. I-11; (¢) xxxv. 12-20; (/) xxxvi. I-17. 
Its themes embrace a disquisition on the vanity of dreams, the practical value of true wisdom, acceptable and 
unacceptable sacrifice, the efficacy of the prayers of the oppressed, and, in conclusion, a prayer is set forth to God for 
His people. 

XXXIV = (XXXI). Three of these subsections are included in chap. xxxiv, viz.: (@) xxxiv. (xxxi.) 1-8; (0) xxxiv. 
9-17 (= xxxi. 9-20); (c) xxxiv. 18-26 (= xxxi. 21-31). The theme of (a) is the futility of dreams, divinations, and 
soothsayings as sources of knowledge; with this the writer contrasts (4) the outcome of his own much-travelled 
experience, viz. that nothing can exceed in practical value, for the stress of life, the possession of true wisdom and the 
fear of the Lord; in (c) he turns to another subiect, the ineffectiveness of sacrifices unaccompanied by a proper spirit 
and true repentance (this is continued in xxxv. 1-11 [= & xxxii. 1-13] by a paragraph on acceptable sacrifice). 

(a) XXXIV. (G@ XXXI.) 1-8. In his strong repudiation of belief in dreams Ben-Sira is much in advance of his time. 
Even the later Rabbis failed to reach so discriminating a standard, belief in the efficacy of dreams being practically 
universal among them. ‘The Jews of antiquity held almost the same views regarding dreams as did other ancient 
peoples’ (/Z, iv. $37). False divination is denounced in Jer. xxviii. 8: cp. Qohed. v. 6 (Hebr. v. 7). 

1, He who seeketh vanity findeth delusion. So S$. & has ‘A man without understanding hath vain and false 
hopes’. The aphoristic style of S here is probably more original. For thought cp. v. 2a. ' 

dreams elate fools. For the variant of $ here (‘A dream isa vain delight’) cp. the dictum of R. Simon b. Yochai 
(2nd cent. A.D.): ‘As there is no grain without chaff, so there is no dream without vain things.’ The Greek 
dvanrepovv = ‘to furnish with wings’: then, metaph. ‘to excite, elate’. It may here represent "177 (in Cant. vi. 4 it = 
alae as 5 

2 ce the wind. Cp. Hos. xii. 2 (xii. 1 Hebr.). % (‘as one startling a bird’) is probably interpolated from 
xxvii. 18: ep. Prov. ix. 12 LXX. : : : 

3. Alike are mirror and dream. Dream and mirror are alike in this, that the image in both is a mere reflection as 
contrasted with the reality. There may be the further idea that as a mirror merely reflects what is placed opposite it, 
so a dream merely portrays what is read into it. It may be made to mean anything. 4% (‘hoc secundum hoc visio 
somnorum ’) can only = ‘all dreams are alike’. f 

4. From the unclean what can be clean. Cp. Job xiv. 4. Goa ; oar Si 

5. Divinations... The Latin qualifies the terms employed (‘divinations, soothsayings, dreams *): “divinatio 
erroris, auguria mendacia, somnia malefacientium,’ ‘reserving the rights of legitimate divination ° ( Hart) CDOs 

as thou hopest... The emended text yields an excellent sense. G is rendered by R.V.: And the heart 
fancieth, as a woman’s in travail,’ i.e. is the victim of manifold self-delusions. The physical phenomenon alluded to is 
often referred to by ancient writers. 
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SIRACH 384. 6-10 


iIf they be not sent from the Most High providentially), 
Do thou pay them no heed. 

kFor many there are that have been led astray by dreamsk, 
1 And through placing their hopes thereon have fallen’. 

™ Without deceit shall the Law be fulfilled”, 
"And wisdom is perfect in a mouth that is faithful”. 


(6) XXXIV. 9-17 (XXXI. 9-20). The practical value of true Wisdom (=2+2+ 3+ 3 distichs). 


° An (experienced man) knoweth much, 

And ‘one that is well versed)? ?declareth understanding”. 
He that is without experience knoweth little, 

But “the well-versed4 hath much ‘skill’. 


cp. Smend): % ‘he that trusteth in them his heart is there’ (248 has favragerit cov 7 kapdia: so WH) nn 3 & eav 
An Tapa Yyuorov aroatady ev emtoxorn (NAC): + c0v (248): emoxonn (> cv) 106 = & nisi ab Altissimo fuerit 
emissa visitatio: so Arm: cf. $ ‘ even though it be ordained of God to err in thoughts of the night’ k-k % 


fit. ‘for many there are that have missed their way (NMS wd) in a dream’: G& (C &c.) moNQous (+ yap A 
248 ef al. Syro-Hex & S) emdarnoe ra evry ma 1-1] So G@ #: Sand have stumbled in their paths m-m So 


& & (verbum legis): $ ‘where there is no sin God is well pleased’ (Hed. ? pe) xba_ misunderstood by $: so 


Ryssel) on G& kar copia oropare moro (morev 253 296 308: cp. & in ore fidelis) redevwors = nad nom 
25> mya (cp. Ryssel): S ‘the wisdom of the ungodly at night is believed’ = [nda mx yyias man (so 
Ryssel) 0-0 Ge avnp memaWevpevos (v. lL SA vid. 248 347 &c. Syro-Hex mendavnpevos) eyvo moda, Kar o 


mohumepos: % vir in multis expertus (= avmp wodvmepos) cogitabit multa, et qui multa didicit (= xa o memau- 
Seupevos) transposing the two Gk. words [27 xxi. 22 (25) avOpwmos modumerpos zs rendered by & homo peritus: 
iM XXi. 23 (26) avnp menadevpevos by vir eruditus|: so 3 which renders: ‘a wise man’ (ND‘IN NII = avnp 


modvmetpos, Cp. XXXVi. 25, Xxi. 22) ‘examines much, and the diligent man’ ($ wo [so read] = Heb. by5) 
This would point to an original Hebrew text: 


sevens (CD. Xxxvi. 25) PN UN 
Bee 


ben (= ‘used to’, ‘well versed in’, parallel in meaning to pny) prob. gave rise to the variant reading wemdavy- 
pevos = ‘travelled’ (= S34 regarded as passive parl of 5:9) p-p So G&, © (enarrabit intellectum): % ‘ searcheth 


out everything’ = "4 @ o de mendavquevos, so C 248 &c.: menadevpevos 55 106 157 254 (variant renderings of 
by as in v. 9): & in multis factus est (= ? mAnOvvopevos, corruption of memdrarnuevos): %S ‘he who is tried 
(experienced)’ (*D37) TT & ravovpyay = MD9Y: H malitiam (nequitia) = Ayr: S ‘wisdom’ [vv. ga, 10, 11 
wn & = doublets | ss SoG HL: S$ ‘when I tried (gathered experience)’ tt % = NI OMIT DAN: ches zs 


confirmed by & which has et plurimas verborum consuetudines (consuetudines = cvmOeas, a corruption ? of 


6. If they (i.e. dreams) be not sent from the Most High providentially (év émuoxomg, ‘as a visitation’). The 
writer here makes an exception of God-given dreams, of which many are referred to inthe O.T. The H, ‘unless a 
visitation be sent from the Most High’ (which may represent the true text), apparently means: unless the dream be 
followed by some definite and practical consequences, pay no heed to it—a good working precept which accords well with 
Ben-Sira’s general view of the matter. ; 

7. through placing their hopes thereon have fallen. For the phrase cp. & xiv. 2. 

8. Without deceit shall the Law be fulfilled. i.e. without the aid of such false and delusive media as dreams and 
divinations the Law will be realized (i.e. its threats and promises, dependent upon obedience or disobedience to its 
precepts, shall be realized): so Ryssel. Or the sentence might mean: those who practise the Law can and should 
fulfil its precepts without resort to such means (which, indeed, are contrary to it). Edersheim makes ‘ without deceit’ 
= ‘by telling the truth ’—a harsh and strained construction. 

wisdom is perfect in a mouth that is faithful. i.e. wisdom is only then perfect when it is allied with 
truthfulness. (‘A mouth that is faithful and true’: so Ryssel.) ‘Wisdom when combined with sincerity is perfect’ 
(Edersheim). Clem. Alex. S¢vom. ii. 26, 24, Paed. 441 cites the clause in the form: copia orépare mustey (without 
teAciwors, cp. L). [For the equation of Law and wisdom cp. chap. xxiv, and see Introd. § 9, ii and iii.] 

(6) XXXIV. 9-17 (= & XXXI. 9-20). The writer in this subsection proceeds to enlarge on the benefit of true 
wisdom and sound piety, as shown in his own wide experience of life. 

g. An experienced man... one that is well versed. The context shows that the writer is referring to experience 
gained in the school of life, especially by travel (cp. v. 11). Edersheim thinks skill in practice in the arts or sciences 
is meant (cp. v. 10 4). 

Io. the well-versed. For the reading (= Hebr. bs) see critical notes, % ‘one who is tried’ (in the school of 


experience) gives the sense well: cp.also%. [Against the view that YD) and MD} have been confused in original 
Hebrew here see Ryssel.] 
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SIRACH ‘34. 11-18 


& 11 (12) *In my journeying* I have seen much, 
5 ‘And many things have befallen met. 
12 (13) Often was I in danger even unto death, 
But was preserved "because of these things". 
13 (14) ’ The spirit of those that fear the Lord remaineth alive’. 
(15) For their hope is upon Him that saves them”. 
14 (16) *He that feareth the Lord is afraid of Ynothingy, 
And doth not lose courage—for He is his hope. 
15(t7) Of him that feareth the Lord—happy the soul! 
(18) On whom doth he trust? And who is his stay”? 
16 (19) The eyes of the Lord are upon *them that fear Him s 
»A mighty shield, and strong stay”, . 
°A cover from scorching Sirocco’, 4a shadow from noontide heat?, 
°A guard from stumbling®, and a succour from falling, 
17(20) Heart-gladdenert and eye-brightener, 
* Healing, life, and blessings! 


(c) XXXIV. 18-26 (XXXI. 21-31). Unacceptable sacrifice (=2+3+2+ 3 distichs). 
18 (21) 


es sacrifice of the unrighteous man is a mocking offering», 
22 


And unacceptable are ‘the oblations‘ of the godless. 


ovund\Oe: or = On Sor Oe) : Qk kat mAevova (248 ta macpata—a secondary reading) Tov Noywyv pov cuveuis pov 
(106 > pov) = ? NI IID NIN (NY. may be a corruption of ‘wr: so Ryssel) u-u && tourer yap = &: 
2% horum causa et liberatus sum gratia dei; ‘ double rendering of xapw suggested by the familiar phrase “ saved by 
grace”? (Hart). Edersh. suggests that D3y3 stood in the original Hebr. with the meaning ‘when they passed 
over (me)’ (07293) and that this was misread by the translators DY2Y2 = ‘on account of them’ wv So = 
Man mM Aww MI: & ‘the will of those that fear Him the Lord does’ =? AN AN IN NYN (Ldersh.) : 


HH quaeritur = (nrnOnoera for (noera (the following clause in & ts an amplification) w-w So & £+4+ et oculi 
Dei in diligentes se (= v. 16 (19) a): % ‘for great is his hope and He saves’ X 3> the verse Y-Y ovdev 
& &c. Syro-Hex. 1 S$: modda A: ov pn B &c. 2 G& avriornprypa = jywrd Ps. xviii. 19 aa G& (307) rous 
oBoupevos avtov (so L): rovs ayamwvras avrov B &c. 248: % ‘all His servants’ [H% really has both readings: cp. 
v. 13 (15) ] b-b % ‘protecting (}1) and delivering, and He is a great confidence’ c-¢ G& oxen amo 
kavowvos: % tegimen ardoris (% ‘ from the enemy’) d-d So % (umbraculum meridiani): G& oxemn peonuBpras 
(% ‘from the foe’) e-e So & : & deprecatio (precatio) offensionis: % ‘Saviour from affliction’ —t & 
avuyer Wuxi = (wb?) aaw: so H (exaltans animam): & ‘joy of heart’ = ab mown: so read here (naw) 
&-8 So & adding dSous (cp. & dans sanitatem, &c.): dios prob. an addition of & (so Ryssel) [% for the whole 
verse has: ‘joy of heart and light of eyes and healing of life and blessings—all these doubly upon the righteous 


shall come’ (last clause an addition; cp. xl. 10) | h-bh & Ovorafwv €€ adixov, mpoomopa pepoknuevn = ? Sip nar 
Dynyn nmmw (pocnt aay May: G& read Pa mat): so Ryssel: % ‘the sacrifices of the unrighteous are 
unrighteous’ (nox Kdya xdws pambdy) = Her. : (or rdw) Dy Divi NAY: for pepoxnuery (from poxarba = to 


11. In my journeying I have seen much. An interesting autobiographical touch. Ben-Sira’s travels are again 

alluded to in li. 3. Unfortunately no details are given. 
And many things have befallen me. So 3 (see critical notes): @ has ‘and more than my-words is my 
understanding’, i.e. my knowledge and insight is greater than might be supposed from my words. ; 

12. because of these things. i.e. because of the good sense, prudence, and skill referred to in the previous 
verses (vv. 9 and 10); or read: ‘when they (viz. the experiences mentioned in the previous verses) passed over (me)’; 
see Critical notes. : oe ay 

13. The spirit of those that fear the Lord remaineth alive. «sc. in danger: ‘spirit’ here = principle of life, as 
in Isa. xxxvili. 16. , : : eee) : 

14. is afraid of nothing. i.e. nothing daunts him, because he is sustained by a sublime faith in God’s providence. 
The v. 2. of @& (A) = ‘shall reverence much’ (taking edAaBefv in a religious sense, of God-fearing). 

15. On whom doth he trust? rin énéyxer ; (=NDI’ DY), ‘And who is his stay?’ For the rhetorical questions cp. 
Ps. xxiv (end): ‘Who is the King of glory ?’ (to introduce the answer that follows). fh: 3 

16. The eyes of the Lord are upon them that fear Him. = Ps. xxxill. 17 (= Hebr. xxxiil. 18); cf. xxxiv. 15 (16). 
The clause is identical with xv. 19. hare a 

A mighty shield... ‘A mighty shield (trepaomopos duvacteias = ? ben 141d) and strong stay ° (orjprypa ioxvos 
= ty jyw) ; for the terms cf. Ps. xviii. (xvii.) 3 and 19 Hebr. and LXX ; cp. AlSOuPsabxian (Exe) Noite, XCI. (XC.) elds 
A cover from scorching Sirocco, a shadow from noontide heat. Cp. Is. xxv. 4. as 

17. Heart-gladdener and eye-brightener. Cf. Ps. xix. (xvili.) 8: ‘The statutes of Jahveh ... rejoice the heart ; 
the commandment of Jahveh ... giveth light to the eyes” : Sa : f 

(c) XXXIV. 18-26 (= @& XXXI. 21-31). This subsection introduces a subject which is continued in the next 
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G ($)19(23) 
20(24) 

21 (25) 

22 (26) 

(27) 

23 (28) 

24 (29) 


25 (30) 


SIRACH 34. 19-25 


The Most High hath no pleasure in the offerings of the ungodly 
)Neither doth He forgive sins for a multitude of sacrifices/, 
k(As) one that killeth the son before the father’s eyes 
Is he that offereth a sacrifice from the goods of the poor*. 
"A scanty bread is the life of the poor!: 
™He that depriveth him thereof™ is "a man of blood”. 
° He slayeth his neighbour who taketh away his living®, 
P And a blood-shedder is he that depriveth the hireling of his hire”. 
One building 4and another? pulling down— 
What have they gained but ‘empty* toil ? 
One ‘praying® and tanother* cursing— 
To whose voice shall "the Lord® listen ? 
He who washeth after (contact with) a dead body Yand toucheth it again’, 
“What hath he gained by his bathing ¥? 


’ 


mock at: cp. Jer. li, (xxviti.) 18 where pynyn nwyn = epya pepoxnueva LXX): A 7o 106 157 Cyril. Alex. 
vi. 311 and & (maculata) read pepounnevn ‘contaminated’ (so Smend): combining this last reading with S we obtain 
as the possible text in the original Hebrew, oy nn nbwyp npiy, z.e. ‘A burnt offering from that which is 


unjustly gotten (cf. Isa. Ixi, 8 nw D1) is a blemished offering’. Z’hzs_yzelds an excellent sense, and may be right 
(cp. Smend) HT Ge (Ne mg., 248) dopnyara avoper (cp. $ ‘their oblations’): # subsannationes injustorum : 
but 8°-* A 296 308 popnuata: B poxnpara avopwv (‘the mockeries of the godless’) i So G&: % ‘neither for 
the multitude of their oblations (cf. & nec in multitudine sacrificiorum eorum) doth He forgive them’ Ps 
transposes clauses (a) and (b). [ at beginning has Ovev: % & Syro-Hex + as ‘as one that killeth’: % 
also adds ovrws at beginning of clause (b) | Il G apros emdeopevav (on sraxov: % ‘bread of mercy’, &c. 
(= con ond for ron ond: point Of] = ‘want, poverty’ (Prov. xxviii. 22, Job xxx. 3)) mom & (B &c.): 
0 amoorepov autny: for avtnvy N° 248 LH (qui defraudat illum) read avrov: S ‘he that exacts it from them’ 
nn So G& LH: S ‘sheds innocent blood’ (cp. 22 b) o-0 So G& =? mm down Nan ain: © qui aufert in 
sudore panem (cf. Gen. iii. 19, iv. 2) quasi qui occidit proximum suum: § ‘he who kills his neighbour possesses 
his goods’ (Ldersh. suggests >") as the verb = o apatpoupevos : this would account for $: W7’ = ‘to dispossess 


as well as ‘possess ’) PP So &: & qui effundit sanguinem et qui fraudem facit mercenario, fratres sunt: 
S has a much extended text here 9-4 G& ka ees: S ‘another’: H# et unus tr So 3: >G and ss So 
GH: S§ ‘blessing’ tt & kav es: son: Syro-Hex Kat erepos: SOX ut & o deomorns: H deus, so 3 
vv So & %: % ‘and returns (= again draws nigh) to him’ (¢.¢. the dead) w-w So & (% ‘from his washing): 
% quid proficit levatio illius ? x-x & transposes these two clauses YY & ev t@ tarewobnva avrov = L: 
S ‘that he fasted’ (correctly wnterpreting) = 2? WD) INN3Y3 or yyaynd. | Throughout this chapter % seems to 





chapter, viz. the value of sacrifices. The theme illustrated first is that of unacceptable sacrifice, which is defined as 
consisting in what is derived from unjust gain and oppression of the poor. 


18. The oblations of the godless. The better attested Greek reading = ‘mockeries’, a term applied to the 
sacrifices of the godless. For the sentiment cp. Prov. xv. 8, xxi. 27. 


19. Neither doth He forgive sins for a multitude of sacrifices. Cp. vii.g; Isa. i. 11 f.; Ps. 1. 8-15. 

20. (As) one that killeth the son before the father’s eyes. The point of the comparison is that a duty may not 
be fulfilled at the expense of committing a great wrong. The poor are dear to the divine heart as a son to a father. 

21. A scanty bread is the life of the poor. ‘Life’ here = that on which their life depends and is sustained (= 9 
MmD); cp. iv. 1. The reading of $ (‘bread of mercy’ = charity) yields the sense: ‘Bread of charity is the livelihood ° 
of the poor,’ i.e. the poor depend upon the doles of the rich for their livelihood: but this is probably not right. Ball 
(Var. ae fe Joc.) suggests the rendering : ‘The bread of the needy, the living of the poor [he that depriveth him 
thereof,’ &c.]. 

22. his living. The Greek word used (cvpj$iwors) has here the unusual sense of ‘ living’ (vzctus) : ‘living together’ 
(of social or marital intercourse) would be more literal. Probably the word was chosen to represent 7M) as distinct 
from ON (Bios). For the clause cp, the proverb cited in Midrash Tanhuma 126: ‘Any one who steals the worth of a 
farthing from his neighbour is as though he took away his life’ (m0 SnD’ Sur ND Mean ADD aw dram by), 

who taketh away his living. The reading of i, ‘he who takes away sweat bread’ (see critical note), is remark- 
able. There is a clear reference to Gen. iii. 19; cp. iv. 2 (Cain) in a context which refers to unacceptable sacrifice. 

And a blood-shedder is he that depriveth the hireling of his hire. Cp. the proverb cited in T. B. Baba mesia 
112 a: ‘Every one who suppresses the hire of an hireling is as though he took from him his life’ (Wa¥ ADy waron 55 


won war dy 1x2) : cp. also vii. 20 and Lev. xix. 13; Deut. xxiv. 14f.; Jer. xxii.13; Mal. iii. 55) Lobitivasna': 
James v. 4. 


23-24. In the case of the sacrifice contemplated one builds (=the poor man by his labour produces) something which 


the other pulls down (i.e. consumes by seizing it for an unjust sacrifice): one prays (i.e. the sacrificer) and the other 
(= the poor man who has been robbed) curses. 


25-26. These verses give further illustrations of contradiction (between outward act and inward intention). It is futile 
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SIRACH 34. 26—35. 7 


& (3S) 26(31) So a man fasting for his sins 
And again doing the same— 
*Who will listen to his prayer ? 
And what hath he gained Yby his humiliation’*, 


(@) *XXXV. 1-11 (XXXII. 1-13). Acceptable sacrifice (=3+3+2+42 distichs). 


35 1 (1) *He that keepeth the law multiplieth offerings? ; 
(2) He sacrificeth a peace-offering that heedeth the commandments”. 
2(3) °He that practiseth kindness offereth fine flour’, 
(4) And he that doeth mercy ‘sacrificeth a thank-offering 4. 
3(5) A thing well-pleasing to the Lord it is °to avoid wickedness®, 
f And £a propitiation’ to avoid what is wrong’. 
4(6) Appear not with empty hands "in the presence of the Lord?, 
5(7) For all this (shall be done) because it is commandedi. 
6(8) The offering of the righteous Jmaketh the altar fat), 
k And its sweet savour (cometh) before the Most High*. 
7(9)1The meal-offering! of a righteous man is acceptable, 
™ And its memorial shall not be forgotten™. 


have modified and altered the text to a considerable extent for dogmatic reasons. These alierations are tn a Christian 
direction ; direct references to sacrifices have been largely eliminated, and even allustons to words of Jesus introduced | 
a-a So & (reading mpoopopas with & A &c. Syro-Hex: against ovppopas B): LH oblationem (art orationem): 
$ ‘If thou hast done that which is written in the Law thou hast multiplied service ’ b-b So &: DH sacrificium 
salutare est adtendere mandatis (cp. Ovora a corrected reading of A): S ‘and he that keepeth the commandment blessed 
is his spirit ’ c-c So G& : WH retribuet gratiam qui offert similaginem: 3% ‘he earns good interest that offers 
an oblation (or that-celebrates the Eucharist) ’ 1d & évovagor awerews (N* Ovora ktd.) = AN nar: H offert 
sacrificium: S ‘keepeth the Law’ (? reading AN for man) €-e G amogrnvat amo movnptas (aro apaptias 55 
106 254): % ‘from all that is evil’ ff So &: S ‘keep back thy strength from all that is hateful’ 8-3 
efvkaguos (= nMD, cp. v. 5): & deprecatio pro peccatis hh So GHZ: S$ ‘before Him’ Hi So & 
(& propter mandatum Dei fiunt): % ‘for every one that doeth what is pleasing keepeth the commandment’ 
j-i So G& &: S ‘is the prayer of their mouth ’ k-k So & &: S ‘their deeds penetrate the heavens’ (cf. v. 17) 
1 & évoiw: so: & ‘the gift’ (Smend “Speiseopfer ’) m-m So &: &% et memoriam eius non obliviscetur 





to pass through the ritual act of purification, if the defilement is to be immediately contracted again: so it is equally 
futile to ask for the divine forgiveness of sin (by a course of fasting) unless there is a real repentance : cp. for the thought 
2 Pet. ii. 20-22; Heb. x. 26. Similar illustrations and language are employed in the Talmudic tractate on Fasting 
(Za‘anith 16 a); cp. also Aboth de R. Nathan (as cited both by Edersheim). 

26. humiliation = ‘fasting’: cp. later Hebr. M2yn (lit. ‘humiliation’, i.e. fasting). 

(d@) XXXV. 1-11 (= G@ XXXII. 1-13). The governing thought of the section is that loyalty to God’s Law, which is 
the expression of God’s will, demands the offering of many sacrifices. But these are only acceptable if they are offered 
willingly, from a grateful heart, and if they are combined with high ethical standards of conduct. ron . 

1. multiplieth offerings. The various kinds of sacrifice are specified in what follows. The elimination of these 
references in $—who as a Christian recognizes no sacrifices—spoils the symmetry and appositeness of the original lines. 

a peace-offering. & ocwrnpiov = probably wept cwrnpiov (so LXX 1 Chron. xvi. 1, 2, &c.): so aiverews v. 2 (cp. 
LXX 2 Chron. xxix. 31): Hebr. omdvi nar. For the ritual prescriptions cp. Lev. bal aie 
2. offereth fine flour. i.e. a meal-offering (731) of which fine flour (cepiSadvs = 120) was the principal constituent : 


cf. Lev. ii. The ‘ practice of kindness’ (A"TDN nvd"03) is a regular phrase in late Hebrew for benevolence generally, 
which included much more than almsgiving. : 
he that doeth mercy. Hebr. prob. APTS Nip. < 
3. to avoid wickedness. dmoornvat ard movnpias = PWD ND: cp. Job xxviii. 28. 
4. Appear not with empty hands (lit. empty’)... Cp. vil. 29-31. af ; * 
in the presence of the Lord. i.e. in the temple. For phrase cp. Exod. xxiil. 15, xxxiv. 20; Deut. xvi. 16 
ei pee it is commanded. One of the main motives for observance of the Law is that such constitutes obedience 
to the divine will. The prescriptions of the cultus must be obeyed because God has commanded them to be ects 
It is this only that gives the saciifices religious value. Though the best sacrifice 1s a moral life, yet the oe ces 0 
the Law must be performed because God has enjoined them. This was the position later of the conservative Hellenistic 
ee Banca fat. A sign from which it may be concluded that the sacrifice is accepted (Smend). % here 
im rases in a Christian sense (see critical notes). 
ge ne, Ck Ouaia ae ind (S ‘the gift’): and ‘its memorial’ = the 77218, Tae that part of the 
meal-offering which was burnt as a ‘memorial’ (Lev. ii. 2): so punpdovvoy in XXXVili. 11, xlv. 16. Soalso sweet savour 
in v. 6 = MM) M" in reference to the fat pieces (of the burnt offering) which were burnt upon the altar (Lev. 1. 6, ili. 5). 
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G& 8 (10) 
# 9 (x1) 
10 (12) 
rt (13) 


£3 (16) 
14 (17) 


15 (18) 
(19) 


SIRACH 35, 8-15 


With a good eye "glorify the Lord”, 
And °stint not the heave-offering of thy hands°. 
In all thy deeds? let thy countenance shine, 
‘And with gladness dedicate thy tithe4. 
Give ‘to God’ as He hath given *to thee’, 
*sWith goodness of eye**, and tas thine hand hath attained. 
For He is "a God of requital®, 
And ‘sevenfold’ will He recompense thee. 


(e) XXXV. 12-20 (XXXV. 14-26). God hears the cry of the oppressed (=F+%+%+24+ 5 +1 distichs). 


“ Bribe not’, for He will not receive* ; 

And put not thy trust upon a sacrifice of extortion’, 
For He is “a God of justice?, 

And with Him is no partiality. 
*He will not show partiality against the poor man?, 

And the supplications of »the distressed” He heareth. 
He doth not ignore ‘the cry® of the fatherless, 

‘Nor the widow, when she poureth out (her) plaint’. 
°Do not the tears run down the cheek, 

sAnd sigh against ‘him who causeth them to fall)? 


Dominus): % ‘and the memorial of the righteous shall not be forgotten for ever’ on So & £: & ‘give to 
the poor’ 0-0 So & (amapxny X€lpov [70 xeupos | = JT non: cp. vil. 31, Deut. xii. 11, LXX), #: S “stumble 
not (syen Sor pyrn) in thy gifts 4 P-p O& ep taon Socet (<nterpreting) : 90% q-a So ps) (ivy, mg. TWwyId 
and Twyn) G& (Sexatnv): S ‘lend to him who doth not pay thee’ (cp. Luke vi. 34 Pesh.) rr ® fext sb: 
variant (under line) bub: S03: & Yyrore 8-3 > ss-s3 So (hy a3)3) & ev ayabe opbatuw: so S 
tt HV NIWID (TWN) = E& Kad evpewa xepos: ¥ ‘with a Jarge hand’ (reading “3 and interpreting by Aram. 83). 
for phrase cp. xiv. 13 B®: S+(a gloss: cp. Prov. xix. 17) ‘for he who giveth to the poor lendeth to God; for 
who is a recompenser but Him’ = % mg.: xy ox 13 mbyoa Sya or rand ima» mb 0 nyordwn mby: 
mtx as in v. 12 (15) would be expected, and should probably be read: G& kupios avtamodidous (mbna bx Jer. li. 56) 
v-v 3 ‘ten thousand times ten thousand’ [3 “ransposes verses 10 and 1 r| w-w % snvn by = & Hn Sw@poxoret 
(cp. Deut. x. 17 Ag.): & ‘do not tarry’ (= ? Snxn bx): & noli offere munera prava x D+ illa. i-y & 
pwyd nat by : Gt Avo adi 2-2 So ® (righily) pawn wbx: & Kuptos Kpirns (=? pay DNDN): % ‘a doer of 
justice ’ aa & ‘the prayer of the poor man cometh up before Him’ (cp. clause b) [248 and XL + kupros | 
bob H prs (read pywo: cp. iv. 9): Ge ndcenwevov: % ‘the weary of spirit’ cme ® Npyys (mg. npsw ‘groan’ = 
3%): Gi ixereav (cp. & preces) d-d & xa Xnpav eav ekxen Aadtay = (mg. mw pann %3: for yann text has 
nann): & for last word has loquelam gemitus ev. 15 (=& 18, 19)>8 1 & (L) + (encorrectly) xnpas 
e-€ W fo be read WIND DY ADIN or AyD = &: BY ext mw = ‘her wanderings’. A verb is required ; 
hence point ONIN) (subject NYT repeated ): Ge takes as subst. =‘ sighing’ (rendering xa n kataBonois: 248 





8. With a good eye. i.e. with a thankful and joyful spirit. Cp. xiv. Io, 
glorify the Lord. i.e. by sacrifices. 
9. Here the Hebr. MS. B resumes the text. 
In all thy deeds. Cf. xxxi. 21 (& xxxiv. 27). 
2 thy tithe. Here tithe is expressly mentioned (contrast vii. 31; xlv. 20f.). For the sentiment of the passage cp. 
2aCorasixer7. 
11. God of requital. Cp. xii. 2: for ‘sevenfold’ Cp. Vil. 3, xx. 12; Ps. Ixxix. 12. 


XXXV. 12-20 (= & XXXV. 14-26). This section is mainly concerned with the prayers of the poor and helpless 
oppressed. To such, prayer occupies the place of sacrifice in the case of the rich. The prayers of the distressed 
indeed, will be heard by God, while sacrifices which are the outcome of unjust dealing are rejected. At the same time 
God will punish the oppressor who is the cause of bitter outcry (vv. 12-17). This thought suggests an appeal to God 
on behalf of His oppressed people. The section ends with the expression of a confident hope that God will yet 
vindicate His chosen people against their heathen tyrants (vv. 18-20). 

12. Bribe not, for He will not receive. i.e. think not to bribe God to overlook sins unrepented by multiplying 
sacrifices. God is not like an unjust judge—such sacrifices are unavailing, and are not regarded. Cp. Job vi. 22. 7% 

a Sacrifice of extortion. i.e. derived from the gains of extortion and unjust dealing, 
with Him is no partiality (lit. ‘respect of persons ’). Cp. Deut. x. 17; 2 Chron. xix, he 
14. He doth not ignore... the widow. Cp. Exod. xxii. 21 f.; Deut. xxiv. 17; Ps. Ixviii. 6; Prov. xxxiii. 10. 
15. Do not the tears run down the cheek. The question suggests that the subject is no longer the widow 
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SIRACH 35, 16-19 


i" 16 (20) "A bitterness accepted” is (such)! (sighing!}, 
jAnd (such) a cryJ *tbendeth! the clouds*. 
17 (21) The appeal of the lowly !traverseth the skies}, 
And resteth not till it reach (its goal). 
It shall not remove till God doth visit™, 
(22a) And (till) the righteous Judge executeth judgement . 
18 (22 2) Yea, the Lord °will not tarry®, 
P And the mighty One will not refrain Himself”, 
Till He smite “the loins of the merciless, 
(23) _ And requite vengeance "to the arrogant! ; 
Till He *dispossess* tthe sceptre of pride, 
And "the staff of wickedness" utterly cut down ; 
19 (24) Till He render to man Vhis due’, 
“And recompense people™ according to their devising ; 
(25) Till He plead the cause of His people, 
And rejoice them * with His salvation*. 


Syro-Hex Sah & wrongly + av7ns) h-h So ® (89 sy10N) : & Gepamevav ev evdoxia = Pwo. mw (cp. 
Geparoav = NWI) Exod. xxxiii. 11, LXX): H qui adorat deum in oblectatione (? pointing to a different text : 
Hart suggests bs wry: then the doublet at end of previous verse Dominus exauditor non = by by yown): 
* ‘the bitterness of the soul of the poor’ = ?w 9 [Waa] “ION. Schechter reads yrs7_for pya: so Smend 
14 (dex?) mNIN to be emended with Lévi to MMW (the subst. answering to the verb WIS in previous line). For 
interpretations of ® text see exegetical notes below j-) ® Apyyr: G car n dSenows avrov k So % ‘boweth down 
the clouds’ (= ?Annw): % ext nnwn = G& ‘to the clouds hasteneth’ (+.«os): so %. LEmend ® fo anne 
(‘ransp. two letters). Smend proposes npwn=(?) ‘is attached to, attains’. [Lor first clause Smend adopts Schechter’s 
emend.: IY Npysr: then read npWn jay “3y npysy] ll So ® mg. npon DAY = G&: H vext oy bn opp: 
(5m = shortened nbn and ny a corruption of ay, Peters): % ‘above tile clouds ascendeth ’ m-m % = &: 
% ‘and before the Lord of majesty it goeth, not passing away until He draw nigh upon it’ n-n §o9 9: & = 
® mg.: S ‘and judgement of truth judgeth [ for car kpwee diavws 8* A 248 have xpwee dikatovs = ‘ He shall judge 
the righteous (and execute judgement)’ | 0-0 #7 = &: % ‘He will despise ’ P-P = ® mg.: G& ovde py 
PakpoOupnoe: em avtots (24840 Kparatos: SO i): % ‘and shall not forsake nor cease’ a-4 1 = & (oodyy = 
*nd): Z% dorsum ipsorum tr Correcting ® text DMI (so & B) to ond: cp. x. 14 s 2 vv =G 
«Lap (cp. xvi. 9). Smend proposes to read WIN or Ww (root WWI) = ‘beat down’: cp. Jer. v. 17, Mal. i. 4 
tt = @: & wryOos vBpisrov (=? OT nyDw: cp. Hart ad loc.): % ‘the strength of sinners’ u-u So ® text 
(mg. ‘of the wicked’ = &): 3‘ the unrighteous rulers’ v-V So ® = 3: G& xara ras mpakes avrov ww 3 
ons Syn = & (cp. LH): S “to the workers of iniquity’: emend ® so bon (Smend) 3-* FH wnyiwa = & ev ro 





i incorrectly), but possibly oppressed Israel (so v. 18 onwards). The tears of Israel are often mentioned 
. ae aes Ck ieee - Zt She weepeth oe in the night, and her tears are on her cheeks’). If the 
subject is understood to be the widow clause 4 may be rendered (so Hebr. text): ‘and she sigheth because of her 
miseries’ ("TID by: Cpa dame.) 7). lag 

16, A bitterness accepted is (such) sighing. i.e. the bitterness produced by such oppression is not allowed to 
pass by unheeded and unredeemed by God. The text of # is here uncertain. If the last word of the line is retained 
(029) and fist altered to 87, render: ‘the bitterness of the crushed is accepted (an accepted sacrifice) ; Peters, who 
keeps % unaltered (pointing 197), renders: ‘amaritudo gratiae adducit requiem ei’ (see further critical notes). 

_ (such) a cry bendeth the clouds. Cp. Ps. xviil. to (‘ He bowed the heavens and came down ”). Perhaps the idea 
is that the cry or supplication of the oppressed pierces the clouds (= God’s dwelling-place) and brings about the divine 
intervention. For God’s dwelling-place in the skies (clouds) cp. Ps. lxviii, 34, Ixxxix. 6 (7). e 

17. The appeal of the lowly traverseth the skies, And resteth not till it reach (its goal). Cp. Lam. iii. 44 
(‘Thou hast covered Thyself with a cloud that our prayer should not pass through’). A similar phrase occurs in the 
Zohar (according to Cowley-Neubauer) Lev. 1¥: ‘this word ascends and cleaves the firmament. 

(till) the righteous Judge executeth judgement. Cp. Gen. xviii. 25. FiDee ane 

18. Yea, the Lord will not tarry... i.e. will not delay His judgement on the oppressors. - pet ae he 
following verses the writer has in mind the heathen oppressors of God’s elect people. For the thought cp. 
Luke xviit.-7.f.: 2) Pet. Le 9. Pele secant 

i i 5 2 Deut. omits } ; - 
he. oe Be fos ait. Heathen ruling classes. — (For phrase ‘requite vengeance’ cp. Deut. re 43.) 
Till He dispossess the sceptre of pride. The expression dispossess in such a SO ee unusua om ub 
may be right, yielding a good sense. Smend proposes to read beat down’. For ‘sceptre oa Ec A sta a 
wickedness’ cp. Ps. cxxv. 3; Isa. xiv. 5 ; Ezek. vil. 11; Ps. Ixxv. 11 (‘all the horns of the wicked will I cut (hew) off’). 


; an (WIND). i.e. the heathen : cp. Ps. lvi. 2 (1). . fe : 
eri aeysles fee with His salvation. Cp. Is. xxv. 9; 4 Ezra vii. 28, viil. 39, xil. 34. 
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(9) 


SIRACH 35. 20—386. 8 


%"20(26) » [ Beauteous is His favour in a time] of stress’, 


“As a rain-cloud? in the season of drought”. 


(f) XXXVI. 1-17 (XXXIII. 1-134, XXXVI. 166-22). A prayer to God for Israel 
(= 2+24+34+24+2+2+2+2 distichs). 


abSave us”, °O God of all’, 
4 And cast? Thy fear upon all the nations®. 
‘Shake Thy hand‘ against &the strange peoples, 
And let them see »Thy power?. 
As Thou hast sanctified Thyself in us before them, 
So iglorify Thyself! Jin them) before us ; 
That they may know‘, as we also know, 
That there is none other God but Thee’. 
Renew ™the signs™, and repeat ™the wonders”™ , 
Make Hand and "Right Arm” glorious. 
Waken indignation and pour out wrath, 
°Subdue?® the foe and Pexpel? the enemy. 


8 (10) Hasten “the ‘end’ and ‘ordain the ‘appointed time’, 


*For who may say to Thee: What doest Thou ?* 


edeet avrov (cp. Is. xlv. 8) y-y There ts a lacuna in the Heb. MS.: & has wpaov edeos ev xarpm Odupews avrov 
(s 248 Syro-Hex &£ and & > avtov, which should probably be transposed to follow edeos): ® may be restored 
Apr y[iora sv|y[a nx]: so Smend. Afler eheos % (Sang. Am.) + dei [hence Peters restores mn Dn]: 
$<‘and put to shame the enemy’. [N 248 prefix os (ws epaov = TN) 1D) | 2-2 9 on (7. pays) nya: so& S 
zz-2% So & H@: S ‘vengeance’ *% 30% pr. apyn Aoyou = WH HA(PID = ‘section’)  >-b So WH wywin = & edenoov 
npas: Cp. XXXV. (xxxii.) 25 c-¢ So  : G& dSeonora (A and >) o Geos tavtwv (Seorora and o Geos variants) 5 
G+ kat emPrevrov (L et respice nos)—a dillograph from emtBare rov zn foll. line a-d Read nw (Smend) ; others 
ofan]: ® ILS. defect.: S ‘and let [Thy wrath] come’ [ from Ps. Ixxviii. (Ixxix.) 6] © 248 (so £)+7a py 
ex(yrouvta oe (cp. Ps. xiv. 2): $ ‘that have not known Thee’ (Jer. x. 25): #+ ut cognoscant, quia non est deus 
nisi tu et enarrent magnalia tua (cf. vv. 3, 5, 8) ff G& emapoy thy xeipa cov: ® 30 (mg.+ 7) s-s So ®: 
Gk «@vn adXorpia hh && rn duvacrecav cov = ® pna3l (seng.) ii H 723i) : G& peyadvrOens (= Sana) : 
% ‘sanctify Thyself?’ i So ® mg. & 3: ® text 1 (a mistake) —_* G+ oe (‘and let them know Thee’) : > 
ve QS 1 G& + xvpee (B S>) m-m #% has ND... MN: GH onuea.. . Oavparia (=? TON so WH mg.: cp. 
xliii. 25, xlvili. 14) 2" SoG S: ® ‘and make strong arm and right hand’: 70 248+ ores Smyovra ra Oavpacra 
cou ( from v. 10) 0-0 9 yan: G& eEapor (but exrpiBew 2m xvi. 18, xvii. 7 : so LXX, Neh. ix. 24) pp 
HI: Gk exrpupor (Sut im xvii. 5 e&arpew) 4-4 ® pp = C& xaupor (so ofien in LXX) rr So: G& prnoOnre 
(= pp Is. xxvi. 16) opxecpou (dut 8 Syro-Hex & [finis] read opiopou = FY ry righily): S ‘let the time come ’ 
ss So ® S (cp. Job ix. 12): G& kar exdmynoarbacay (248 4+.c0) Ta peyadeva (248 Oavpacia) cov ty. 9g (1 1)>W® 





20. As a rain-cloud. Reading OWN 3yo: MM = ‘cloud’ or ‘rain’ rather than ‘lightning’ as u 
(Job xxviii. 26; Zech. x. 1). So Smend. - 3 een ane 
(f) XXXVI. 1-17 (= @ XXXIII. 1-13 a, XXXVI. 166-22) forms an independent subsection, which is linked on 
naturally with what precedes. In the previous subsection the confident hope had been expressed that God would 
punish the arrogant heathen oppressors of Israel, and grant His people relief. In the present subsection the writer 
pleads with God, in the form of a prayer, that He will save His own, and strike fear into the nations in order that all 
may know that He is God alone (vv. 1-5) ; God is urged to assert Himself by gathering in the scattered nation, and 
by compassionating Sion (vv. 6-17). There are some striking parallels between this prayer and parts of the synagogue 
liturgy, especially the Zighteen’ Blessings (Shémonéh ‘Esréh), some of the key-words of which seem to be echoed here 
tO) Godiofall) (Cp.xlv1235 ln22 (Cx): Rom. ix...) , 
2. cast Thy fear upon all the nations. Cp. 1 Chron. xiv. 17. 
3. Shake Thy hand. Cp. (phrase) Is. x. 32. 
against the strange people. i.e. the Greeks. 
4. As Thou hast sanctified Thyself... So glorify Thyself. i.e. As Thou hast punished-us in the sight of the 
heathen, so now punish them in the sight of us: cp. Ezek. xxxvili. 23. ff 
5. there is none other God but Thee. Cp. Is. xlv. 14; 1 Kings viii. 43, 60; 1 Chron, xvii. 20, &c. 
z eae the signs, and repeat the wonders. As in the deliverance from Egypt: renew the wonders of the 
=xodus. 
Make Hand and Right Arm glorious. Cp. Exod. xv. 6; Is. li. 9, liii. 10, Ixii. 8, Ixiii. 12. 
7. Waken indignation. Cp. Ps. Ixxviii. 38. 
pour out wrath. Cp. Ps. Ixxix. 6 (‘pour out thy wrath upon the heathen that know thee not 28 
8. Hasten the ‘end’ and ordain the ‘appointed time’. The ‘end’ (Heb. yp) =the end of the period of 
oppression : the ‘appointed time’ is that of the deliverance (the same terms are used, almost in a technical sense, in 
po Ki zie 35+) cer word here rendered ordain (Tp) means almost ‘give the command that it may come? 
ven though the ‘end’ has been fixed, God can, if He chooses, shorten iod: iil 
igs be, 22 ). (& mistranslates ‘remember the oath °. OS Per ee 
For who may say to Thee... Cp. Job ix. 12; Eccles. viii. 4. 
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SIRACH 36. 9-16 


& 9 (11) ‘Let "him that escapeth" Ybe devoured” in the “elowing fire’ 
And may Thy people’s *wrongers* ¥find destructionY ! ; 
% 10(12) Make an end of “the head of the enemy’s princes? 
That saith: There is none beside me! 


11a (G xxxiii. 132) Gather all the tribes of Jacob?, 
114(164) _»That they may receive their inheritance” “as in the days of old* 

12 (17) Compassionate ‘the people‘ that is called by Thy name, 
Israel, °whom Thou didst surname Firstborn®. 

13 (18) Compassionate Thy holy city, 
Jerusalem, ‘the place of Thy dwelling®. 

14 (19) Fill Sion with Thy majestys, 
And "Thy Temple® with Thy glory. 

15 (20) Give testimony ‘to the first of Thy works}, 
And establish ithe vision spoken in Thy name). 

16 (21) Give reward to them that wait for Thee, 
That Thy prophets may be proved trustworthy. 


u-u & o (s* Sah + un: NC-2 4 acveBys 0) cofopevos = WY V-V & xaraBpobnro = Sox (cp. xlv. 10): & ‘destroy 
the enemy’ = Ww Dox (for wy das) W-w Qk ev opyn mupos = YN noNI: S ‘in anger and in fire’ 
X-X adixouvres (B 68) ; xarouxouvres (70 A* vzd. 306), karexovtes (106 corr.): the rest kaxouvtes y-Y Ge evpowway 
amoheay > cp. TIX “IY Num. xxiv. 20 2% 3H AN ONND WR (mg. INN): G& Kehadas apxovrwr ex6par (H mg.= 
&): % ‘crown of the enemy’ [ex@pav v. 7. Over (106 157) and ebvav exOpav (155)| &@ £4 same clause as in 
v.5 (= 5 b) b-b ® yoron) : Gt kau karaxAnpovopnoes avrovs = ? pdsnon) (248 106 kaTekAnpovounoa) c-e 
DIp 0D: & =? ap jos: % ‘as Thou saidst from the days of old’ d-d So ® & : 3S and & ‘ Thy people’ 
[Gr+Kupie: but 253 23 @ Sah>: > and S also | e-e So ® S = ov mparoyovoy wvopacas, 157 248: but 
C &c. ov mpwroyore (+ ‘ tuo’) (N%® mpwroroK@) apowwoas Hf pnaw pro: G& worw (so LH: but 8 A Sah roroy) 
katamravpatos cov ss ® JN NN (mg. PII): E& aperadoysas cou (so B*: on aperadoyia, used of ‘ glorifying ’ 
God, cp. Detssmann, Bible Studies, p. 93 f.: wt= 799 m Ps, xxix. (xxx.) 6 Symm.): 253 307 Syro-Hex 
appnta (307 apera) Aoya cov (A.V. ‘Fill Sion with Thine unspeakable oracles’): also mzsread apa ta Noyta cov 
(Bb: R.V. ‘exalt Thine oracles’) b-h % 35399 nN so S: G& rov Aaov cou (read vaov) Hi pwyn werd: 
Ge rows ev apyn (X& ab initio) krispace cov = % ‘to Thy works as from the first ’ i-i ® Jow2 127 pn = & 
mpopnreias (= jitn Dan. xi, 14) ras ew ovopats pov (248 mpopytas): cp. & % ‘the prophecies of Thy prophets that 





9. Let him that escapeth . .. destruction. Num. xxiv. 19, 20 seems to have been in the writer’s mind here. 

Io. Make an end of the head of the enemy’s princes. # text has ‘of the princes of Moab’, a correction by the 
text of Num. xxiv. 17. Here again there is probably a reminiscence of Num. xxiv. 17: ‘princes’ here = ‘MND 
(R. V. ‘ corners’), which Ben-Sira understands in the sense expressed by the LXX ad Joc. (apxnyovs). The ‘head of the 
enemy’s princes’ means some one pre-eminent hostile person, probably either Antiochus the Great, or Seleucus IV, or 
Antiochus IV. [Perhaps Antiochus the Great (223-187 B.C.) is meant, who wrested Syria (including Judaea) from 
Egyptian rule (198), and made many other conquests, In 190 B.C, he was defeated by the Romans at Magnesia, and 
compelled to give up the greater part of his conquests (but not Coele-Syria). In v. 9a (‘Let him that escapeth be 
devoured in the glowing fire’) there may be an allusion to Antiochus’s plight after this disastrous defeat. | 

11 (11d = xxxvi. 164 G&). Gather all the tribes of Jacob, That they may receive their inheritance. i.e. that 
they may once again receive possession of the whole of the Holy Land. The Restoration under Cyrus had been 
incomplete, the Jews only recovering a small part of their ancient inheritance. The greater part of the nation was 
still ‘scattered’ in foreign lands, and this state of things was never essentially altered. Technically, therefore, the 
: ‘Exile’ still continued, and continues. 

12. Compassionate the people that is called by Thy name... Firstborn. Cp. Exod.iv.22. For ‘thatis called 
by Thy name’ (cexAnpévor én’ dvdpari oov) Syr. has ‘over whom Thy name is called’ = 4 ‘ super quam (sc. plebem) invo- 
catum est nomen tuum’. Cp. Deut. xxviii. 10. See further xliv. 23 4 note. 

13. Jerusalem, the place of Thy dwelling. Cp. 1 Kings viii. 39, 43, 49 (also 13); Exod.xv.17. [& ‘place of thy 
rest’ on account of the assonance between NAY (Av) and Nav.) 

14. Fill Sion with Thy majesty. & (R.V. ‘ Fill Zion ; exalt Thine oracles’; cp. also A. V.) has been misread (see 
critical notes). 

Thy Temple with Thy glory. Cp. Hag. il. 7 se 

15. Give testimony to the first of Thy works. i.e. openly acknowledge the position of Israel as firstborn. 
According to the Rabbis Israel was one of the six things created (or created in the divine thought) before the creation 
of the world. This was deduced from Ps. lxxiv. 2, ‘O remember the congregation which Thou didst create of old,’ 
DIP np Jnr (cited by Schechter ad Zoc.). ' ay . 

And establish the vision spoken in Thy name. Cp. (for phrase) 1 Kings viii. 20 ; the prophecies of the 
prophets are, of course, referred to ; ‘ Vision’ (jn) often occurs as a title at the beginning of the prophetical books. 

16. be proved trustworthy. ‘Verified’; cp. Gen. xlii. 20 (same verb). 
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SIRACH 36. 17-21 


%" 17(22) Thou wilt hear* the prayer !of Thy servants}, 
™According to Thy good favour™ towards »Thy people”: 
That °all the ends of the earth® may know 
PThat Thou art the eternal God?. 


(a) XXXVI. 18-20 (23-25). Moral discernment the fruit of experience (= 3 distichs). 


18 (23) 1Every meat doth "the belly” eat, 
Yet is Sone meat more pleasant than another®. 
H° 19(24) The palate tasteth ‘the dainties that are bestowed’, 
And the discerning heart “the dainties of falsehood“, 
20(25)"A deceitful heart* produceth sorrow, 
But an experienced man Ywardeth it off%. 


(6) XXXVI. 21-26 (26-31). Concerning women (= 3+2+ 2 distichs). 


i)" 21(26) “A woman will receive any man, 
*Yet is one woman more pleasant than another*. 


’ 


spake in Thy name’ k G+npe (ZL = Y >) 1] ® Py = oxeroy cov (NA 155 253 & and 8): 
C txerwy oov (‘Thy suppliants ’) m-m So : & xara thy evdoytav Aapor (but 307 Kata tyv evdoxav: the same 
mistake xiii. 15): after the misreading evdoyav had arvsen the incorrect gloss Aapov was added: 3 = ® n-n x* 
TOV vLov Gov 0-0 So : G wavres ot emt ts yns (&£ omnes qui habitant terram) p-p ® [ody] bx nx °5 
(Hebr. MS. defect. at end of line) = & (248) OTL TU KUpLOS TOY aLwYOY (this the original reading) : C ore Kupwos e o 
Geos twv arwvev (also other variants) a ® pr. B (= Pp) marking a new section rr = one of the marginal 
readings of as restored by Smend, viz. #92] = G&: ® vext nra73 (‘throat’): S‘soul’ = s-s Reading ® (which 
ts defective) Dy 3] Sah(xo] Sow wn qs (Peters, Smend) = & tt ® mg. 131 wMyyn (éext 19): G Bpopara 
@npas (‘ dainties of the chase’ = ?y¥ “Dyn, cp. Gen. xxvii. 4 f.) te-tt So QM: G royous pevdes (adopling 129 
Srom line a: so Hart): so. |The Hebr. readings of the verse are uncertain, there being several vartants in 
mg. and in MSS. Band C. The more important may be exhibited thus: (C 30) 723 ‘yond (C oyo’) yma yn 
mp voyon (2. 2. jm, pw) pao 21] ® apy 5: E& xapdxa orpeBdy = wpy rd TV ® fext 1 MOU: 
®H mg. WW: & avranodooe avrg: S ‘understands these things’ w This verse ts misplaced in YB, being 
tnserted between VV. 18-19 (23-24): > xx Gk renders freely (tn order to avoid repetition of yum) eort de 





According to Thy good favour towards Thy people. Cp. Ps. cvi. 4 (& ‘ according to the blessing of Aaron’ 
[cp. Num. vi. 22 f.] is due to a corruption in the Greek text ; see critical note). 
That all the ends of the earth may know (# mg. ‘see’). Cp. Is. lii. ro. 


the eternal God (ndyy by). Cp. Gen. xxi. 33; Isa.xl.28. Cp. also1 Kings viii.60. Smend notes the significant 
omission in this prayer of all reference to the Messiah. 

A new division of the book begins with xxxvi. 18 (€r xxxvi. 23) which extends to xxxix. 11. Its contents, which are 
somewhat miscellaneous in character, may, perhaps, be grouped under the general title of ‘ Precepts for social life’. 
It falls naturally into the following sections: xxxvi. 18 (& xxxvi. 23)—xxxvii. 15 ; xxxvii. 16-31 ; xxxviii. 1-23; and 
XXXVIll. 24—Xxxix. 11, with an Appendix, xxxix. 12-35. : 

XXXVI. 18 (& XXXVI. 23)—XXXVII. 15 again falls into four subsections, the first of which treats of the moral 
discernment of a man of experience (xxxvi. 18-20 = & 23-25), the second of women (xxxvi. 21-26 = G& 26-31), the 
third of friendship (xxxvii. 1-6), and the fourth of counsellors true and false (xxxvii. 7-15). ; 

(a) XXXVI. 18-20 (= & 23-25). A parallel is drawn here between the senses and the moral faculties : 
case the educated sense or faculty discriminates. : 

19. the dainties that are bestowed. Perhaps the dainties set on the table before a distinguished guest are meant 
or the ‘portions’ referred to in Neh. viii. 10, 12 (cf. Esther ix. 19, 22). For the Hebr. words = “that are bestowed ’ 
(731 Dyn) cp. Gen, xxx. 20 [Hebr. text 137 ‘DynD yields no sense. (& ‘dainties of the chase’ may be due to 
reminiscence of Gen. xxvii. 4—possibly a Hebr. reading derived from the passage]. 

the dainties of falsehood. The deceptive and alluring appearance that disguises what is false. For the senti- 
ment of the verse cp. Job xii, 11, xxxiv. 3. 


20. A deceitful heart. Cp. Jer. xvii. 9 (same phrase). ‘Produceth sorrow,’ i.e. sorrow to itself ; perhaps mis- 
directed (tortuous) intelligence is referred to. 


_ an experienced man wardeth it off. The Hebr. lit. rendered=causeth it (sorrow or trouble) to return by means 
of it (sc. the heart or intelligence), i.e. wards off its attack by foresight and intelligence. The word for ‘ experienced’ 
here is P°N, which occurs otherwise only in Neo-Hebrew. 

(6) XXXVI. 21-26 (= & 26-31) forms a second subsection. 
a tactful wife. 

21. A woman will receive... % misplaces the verse, inserting it between verses 18 and 19. SS omits it. 
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17. Thou wilt hear the prayer of Thy servants. Or ‘Thy servant’ = Israel; cp. Dan. ix. 17; 1 Kings viii. 30. 


in each 


Its general theme is women: happy is the man with 


SURACH 36, 22—87.. 2 


®® 22 (27) The beauty of a woman brighteneth the countenance’, 
And excels every “delight of the eyez. 
23 (28) 2*When she possesseth also *a soothing tongue’, 
ae Her husband is not (like other) sons of men. 
®°” 24 (29) >He that getteth” a wife >» (getteth) the choicest possession», 
°A help meet for him’, and 4a pillar of support®. 
25 (30) Without a hedge the vineyard is laid waste, 
And without a wife (a man is) “a wanderer and homeless“, 
26 (31) Who trusteth °an armed band® 
*That rusheth‘ from city to city? 
So is the man that hath no £nests, 
Who resteth where evening befalls him. 


(c) XXXVII. 1-6. Of friendship, good and bad (= 3+3 distichs). 
37 #°™ 1 Every friend saith: ®I am a friend®; 
*But there is a friend who is (only) friend in namei. 
2 Is there not la sorrow!) *that cometh nigh unto death*— 
*A deeply loved friend! ™who changeth to an enemy™? 
3 >O base nature! why then wast thou created?, 
°To fill® the world’s face? 4with deceit®! 


@uyarnp @vyarpos Kperoowv ¥Y 307+ avdpos: 1+viri sui: S ‘her face’ 2% — H py WwNd so S: G& embuyrav 
avOporou a ve 22> ama nw N51) (Prov. XV. 4): Qk em yA@oons autns €deos Kat mpavTns (248 + cacrs) : 
& lingua curationis et mitigationis misericordia b-b ® mg. has part. ANP = G&: so BH? (Levz): B® (“x2) 


mp ‘get’ (¢mperative) = & bb-bb 3H® 2p NWN: Gk evapyerar kricews: ¥ ‘at the head of thy possession’ 
c-e H° MS. reads 7832) Wy: G& Bonboy kar avrov = ID “NY (Gen. ii. 18) = 3 (thes probably original reading) : 
h* mg. and ®Q? ayIM Wy (Jer. i. 18) ‘a fortified town’ d-¢ (So Q: G& orvdoy avanavocws: $ ‘pillar over 
against thee’ (% may have read a faulty text: JI Woy) WD Ny) dd-dd J 49) 9 (Gen. iv. 12, 14): 
G& orevager mhavopevos (LXX Gen. iv. 12 orevav kar tpenov) = % ingemiscit egens e-e # NIV WII (cp. 
1 Chron. vii. 4) ‘in a band of war’ = G& ev(ava Anotn (evgovos = IW in Aguila; Aporns = INI) 7 LXX): 
% ‘the youth like a gazelle’ (a1 7” Syr. sense: and ‘28 for NI¥: cp. also Cant. ii. 9) ff % don: 
& (B) cpaddopeva but epaddroperm (248 106 155): the rest apadrdouero = BS s-§ So® G&G: % ‘wife’ 
b-h GF efidiaca avro Kayo (but all authorities omit auto except B: i ts a dittograph of cay (Smend)) i-i HP fext 
ans Dv Ins WM JN ‘but there is a friend the name of a friend’ (ze. ‘only a friend in name’). But the Hebr. is 
not smooth: & (ovoyare povov duros) suggests INN DwI ‘a friend (only) in name’: % ‘whose name is friend’ 
(=? 3hN ww) J-j "> fext fants but emend to pI = tristitia k-k So ®: & [Aura | evt ews Gavarov (so N* B*: 
# inest): v.Z. pever (BP Ne-® Syro-Hex mg.): $= ® Hl > wea yy: Q® Jw yr: ‘friend like the (thy) 
soul’: Q eraipos cat didos m-m & (A 155 254 296 308) rpemopevos evs exOpor = ® (others as exOpav = XL): 
% (omitting >> at end of v. 2 and confusing of 3a with 78) renders 2b ‘[a deeply loved friend] shall he be 
to thee’. (v. 3) ‘Enemy and evil’, &c. non HP sayy ytd WRX’? yr 1 (so W? substantially) 2. e. ‘Woe to 
the evil man that saith: Why was I created?’ (cp. Is. xxix. 16): G& @ rovnpov evOvunua mobev evexvdsobns, 7. ¢. 
‘O wicked imagination! whence wast thou fashioned’ (rolled, sc. on the potter’s wheel): by this correct ® and 


read: NI }2 yD yraww yn — oo We yond: Geavya —-P-P W San wp: G& rv Enpav a-4 Y nn: 





22. The beauty of a woman brighteneth the countenance (for Obey Hit, cp. Job xxxi. 26), Cp. xxvi. 16 f. 
23. a soothing tongue. lit. ‘ healing of tongue’ (Prov. xv. 4; cp. also Prov. xiv. 30 and Eccles. x. 4); & ‘if there 
is on her tongue mercy and meekness’ (248 adds ‘ and healing’). 
Her husband... lit. ‘her husband is not of the sons of men,’ i.e. is unusually fortunate. 
24. He that getteth a wife... The other form of the text (see critical note) runs: 
‘Get a wife, (as) the choicest possession— 
A fortified city, and a pillar of support.’ 
For the form of the distich see Prov.iv.7. [‘Get’ has the idea of acquiring by purchase, as in fact was customary with 
a wife. | 
25. Without a hedge. Cp. Ps.v. 5; Prov. xxiv. 30, 31. 
a wanderer and homeless. Cp. Gen. iv. 12, 14 (Cain) ; same phrase. 
26. that hath no nest. No wife, no house. For ‘house’ (M3) = wife. Cp. Mishnah Yomai. 1. 


(c) XXXVII. 1-6. This forms a third subsection. Its theme is true and false friendship (cp. what is said on the 
same subject in ch. vi). ' 
1. Every friend saith: Iama friend... Cp. Prov. xx. 6 (‘ Many a man will meet one who is kind to him, but 
a faithful man who can find? ’) 
there is a friend who is (only) friend in name. This agrees with &; but 3 interprets otherwise: ‘ whose 
name is friend,’ i.e. who deserves the name. 
3. O base nature! 7 1¥ = ‘the evil Veser: cp. Gen. vi. 5. In order to avoid imputing the creation of ‘the 
evil nature’ to God & rationalizes, translating ‘wast thou created’ by evexvdioOns (see critical note). 
To fill the world’s face. Same phrase, Is. xiv. 21. 
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> (B) 


#gP 


SIRACH 87. 4-10 


4 * Base is the friend who hath regard to (one’s) table’, 


But in the time of stress standeth aloof. 


5 ®A good friend contendeth with (one’s) enemy’, 


*Andt against "adversaries" holdeth the shield. 


6 Y Forget not’ a comrade “in conflict”, 


* And forsake him not when thou takest spoil*, * 


(dq) XXXVII. 7-15. Of counsellors true and false (= 4+6+2+4+2-+1 distichs). 


7 Every counsellor *pointeth (with) the hand?, 


But there is he that counselleth a way to suit himself? ; 


8 Beware of the counsellor, 


And inform thyself beforehand what is his interest : 
°For he himself will also® take thought : 
c¢¢Why should it fall out as he wishes ?’°¢ 


9 And will say to thee: “How good? is thy course! 


And (then) stand off to watch “thy misfortune", 


10 Consult not °with 'those opposed to theel®, 


And hide thy counsel from him that is envious— 


&& ev Sokvornts: H malitia et dolositati illius tr So ®Q (= & ‘evil is the friend who approacheth the table’): 
G misunderstanding yr mistranslates the whole line eraipos didov ev evppoovry noerat s-3 So H?: & again 
mistranslates (but perhaps from a corrupt Hebr. text) erapos piie avvrover xapw yaorpos (? reading DY Syn) anise 
apr ya: ze. Soma (= movev 1 Sam. xxiii. 21, LXX) for ands and yr for 1 with ampr from next see 
tt &>(dut 70 248 have xa: so L and ®) u-u % amy (Weo-Hebr. for Di ¥): G wodeyov (but 248 modeprov 
v-v ® mown bx = Ge: & ‘praise not’ = nawn-bx w-w # 34pr: Ck ev ry Wuxn cov x-x So Q = & (dul, 
perhaps, ev xpnnacw cov = jbvia Sor T>5vin) : % ‘make him not ruler’ (perhaps an interpretation of wnatryn- by) 
‘in thy house’ (? Jn‘13 for 7552). Cp. Gen. xxxix. 6 a-a 79> 4) 52) ‘shaketh the hand’: G& e€acpes BovAny 
(fp. emapew = FIT xxxili. 3, xlvii. 4: and Bovkn = 1 vi. 2): B® mg. and BP mm Wie ‘saith behold’: & ‘behold’ 
[ for é€aiper 23 296 have eLeper = & prodit | b-b HP? yoy ay = Lit. a way according to him’ c-e #9? 
Wp) NIN DI 1D ce-ce Syps pox nt nnd: Gi pntore Barn em cou kAnpov (z ne forte mittat sudem in terram) : 
G perhaps read dps sy (cp. Job vi. 27: 1 Sam. xiv. 42): & ‘lest he cast upon thee evil hurt’ 4-4 9 ayy = 
awd dd-dd % 4wh4 dt. ‘thy poverty ’ (gp. iv. 29): G ro ovpBycopevoy cor: % ‘thy shame’ 2 > on = 
% socero tuo (&” dlegible): but yon can hardly be right ("2 = ‘thy father-in-law’, 2.¢. husband’s father, 
always in ref. io a woman: Smend explained by Arab. @»> = dux viae malus, ‘an untrustworthy guide’; dut this 
word ts uncertain): G& rou vmoBhemopevov oe: emend to \"2P (with Lévi: this seems to be the best suggestion yet made, 
and may, perhaps, be accepted provisionally) + cp. ‘thine enemy’. [Ldersh., Margol. suggest 20 as = & from 





4. standeth aloof. Cf. 2 Sam. xviii. 13 (phrase). 

[4 @ is misunderstood by & ; R.V. renders ‘There is a companion, which rejoiceth in the gladness of a friend’. See 
critical note.] 

5. A good friend... G& again misunderstands the text (see critical note; R.V. renders @& ‘There is a companion, 
which for the belly’s sake laboureth with his friend ’. 

against adversaries holdeth the shield. Cp. Ps. xxxv. 2. 

(Z@) XXXVII. 7-15. This forms a fourth subsection. It treats of counsellors base and faithful. 

7. Every counsellor pointeth (with) the hand. The Hebr. expression means ‘to shake the hand ’, and may be 
understood as = ‘to beckon with the hand’ as a preliminary to speech (cp. the phrase xaraceiew 77 xetpt; e.g. Acts xii. 
17, &c.). But this phrase is only used in reference to a public meeting, while here it is private counsel that is spoken 
of. It is better, therefore, with Smend, to understand the expression in the sense of Is. xiii. 2, of pointing the way = 
‘he points out a way or course of action’. The alternative reading of the Hebrew (‘ Every counsellor saith : Behold.!’ 
cp. the alternative Greek reading and 8) certainly is well supported. It is preferred by Lévi. Smend, however, 
regards this as an interpretation. [x ‘ extolleth counsel’ misrepresents. ] 

he that counselleth a way to suit himself. Cp. Derek Eves zuta 8: ‘ Beware of him that counselleth according 


to his own way’ (= T. B. Sanh. 76b): 1995 1d yyrnd Wat MN (cited by Edersheim). 
8. what is his interest (lit. ‘need’) (cf. ® G&). 
For he himself will also take thought : ‘ Why should it fall out as he wishes?’ The thought is set forth. 
The metaphor of the lot underlies the expression (cp. also $) = why should matters fall out as he wishes (das = poy)? 


Lévi arrives at a similar meaning for the text. He explains by the phrase by bp) (‘to fall to’) = ‘to go on the side of’ 
“espouse the cause of’ (cp. 1 Chron. xii. 20); so here = why should it go to his benefit or interest ? i.e. why should the 
matter result in benefiting him? € has misread and misunderstood the clause (cp. R.V.). 

Io, those opposed to thee. See critical note. For words expressing hostility and envy in parallelism cp. Is. xi. 1 3s 
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SIRACH 37. 11, 12 


®°) 11 With? a woman £about® her rival, 
» And from 'an enemy!" ‘about war with himi- 
With a merchant about Jbusiness/, 
And from a buyer about selling ; 
* With an evil-disposed man* !about benevolence! 
And a merciless man “about human happiness” ; 
"(With) the worthless workman?” about his work, 


& 


™» And the yearly hireling™ °about the sowing of seed°: 
(With) the idle slave about much work— eee 


Put no trust in these for any counsel? ! 


ee" 12 4But rather with a man that feareth always4, 


*Whom thou knowest to be a keeper of the Law’; 
8 Whose heart is at one with thine own’, 
*Who‘, if thou stumblest, "will be grieved for thee". 


Aram. Nin = ‘to see’. Here used in a hostile sense] £L here inserts a doublet of clauses (e) and (f) ss Q 
by = meps (NC &c. also £): B>mepe: for nny dy & sudstitutes “lest thou commit adultery with her’ (to avord 


sanctioning concubinage implied by text) b-h HP qi: Ge Kav pera deidov (= JW: cp. Deut. xx. 8): dur 
context regres ‘enemy’ (so 8): read therefore with Smend Md (cp. v. 5) i-i%® ynondo bx: & (so ) mepe 
modenov = WB? (but parallelism with ANAS requires suffix) J] ® mann: G wepe peraBortas (N peraBorns) 


‘concerning exchange’ 


k-k @ yo Wx oy: G& pera Backavov (= PY YI ON, cp. xiv. 13). Perhaps py has 


fallen out in Q: & cum viro livido supports ® in reading wrx 1-1 ®® 4pm Spin bx (cp. DIDI Ps. cxvi. 12): 
%#° son midyoa Sy (’"n “x common in Neo-Hebrew: ? substituted in MS. for the earlier expression) : Gk reps 
evyaptorias m-m % 43 a Sy = ‘about the happiness (welfare) of flesh’ nn ® yyw dyyp: Ge pera 
oxynpov : % cum operario agrario = pera epyarov aypov ( for apyou from next clause): % ‘with a cheating servant’, 
cp. QR? wav dyyp (? misread 7p’) 
(B): but for last word Syro-Hex 253 23 epeoriv: N*C 155 308 emecriov: she rest rightly with & emereov 
(= ‘yearly’: cp. Deut. xv. 18 LXX) 0-0 | yor xvrvo Sy: Ge ( freely) wept ovvredecas: % consummatione 
annl P-P G& reps maons cvpBovdras 4-479 TON INDD WX (read oy) ON JN: G& add 7 pera avdpos evoeBous 
evdehexiCe, cp. ® ‘with men righteous be dwelling’ rT %] = & (buf evrodas): & ‘for they fear to sin before 
God’ s-3 ®® yaa59 125 oy awe = Li. ‘with whose heart (it is) as thine own heart’: & = 12253 wx, 
which may be right tt ®® ox: How =—4GS u-u && cuvadynoer vor = JI TY! (‘ will be troubled on 


nno-nn %? mw ay (so Hh? mg.: B® ww qow): Gk pera pucdiov adeoriov 


11. With ...from. The clauses that follow in 11 are in subordination to ‘consult not (with)’ and ‘hide thy 


counsel (from) ’ in Io. 


With a woman about her rival. i.e. with a wife about another woman whom one is intending to take as 
a second wife ; the Hebr. word used here (T°¥ = dvrifdos) has this technical meaning ; cp. xxvi. 6 (also xxv. 11). In 
these passages Ben-Sira apparently has in mind some of the evil results of polygamy, which were in evidence when 
he wrote. The same word (= ‘rival wife’) is used in 1 Sam. i. 6; cp. also Lev. xviii. 18. 
¢& ‘and with a coward about war’. 

With a merchant about business. @& has ‘concerning exchange’, i.e. about what to buy (the goods that 
the merchant has to sell). The cases enumerated are of persons directly interested in the results of the transactions. 
From such the reader is warned not to seek advice. 

And from a buyer about selling. i.e. about the price he should pay one. Such cautions as these are 


And from an enemy... 


especially necessary in the East. 


With an evil-disposed man... 


The list of unsuitable counsellors that follows consists of such as are 


incapacitated from giving advice on the particular matter by inherent defects of character. ‘ An evil-disposed man,’ 
i.e. an ill-natured, grudging man (Lat. ‘cum viro livido’). For ‘benevolence’ & has mepi edxapiorias—evxapioria 
apparently = display of kindliness. 


about human happiness. 


1€. a 


bout the good fortune and happiness of any one. (& ‘about kindness’. 


And the yearly hireling about the sowing of seed. && offers an interesting variety of reading here (see 
critical note). The reading of the cursives (55 106 248 254 296), Viz. emereiov (= % ‘annuli’), is correct as against 
the uncials (BC 8%), and is attested by . It is not ‘the domestic (éfeoriov) servant’, but the “yearly hireling’ 
that the verse is concerned with. Such an one remained in his employment not a day longer than he was obliged 
(cp. Isa. xvi. 14); hence it would be of all things most unprofitable to discuss with one of this class something which 
would be carried out after the termination of his year’s contract—viz. the sowing of seed in the autumn. 

(With) the idle slave about much work. i.e. the opinion of a lazy servant must not be asked on the 
question whether there is much work to be done (Edersheim). } i : 

12. with a man that feareth always ... keeper of the Law. i.e. a man who is God-fearing and pious: 
such a counsellor will be guided by right principle. For the phrase ‘that feareth always’ cp. Prov. xxviii. 14; also 


xviii. 27 of our book. 


Whose heart... i.e. a faithful counsellor must be one who can act in a disinterested way, and is not 
committed to any course by special interests of his own. 
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SIRACH 37. 13-19 


®* 13 Do thou also ‘take knowledge’ of the counsel of (thine own) heart, 
“For thou hast no one more true to thee”. 
14 The heart of a man *telleth (him) his opportunities* 
Better than seven watchmen Yon a tower’. 
15 But in all this intreat God, 
That He may direct thy steps in truth. 


(a) XXXVII. 16-26. True and false wisdom (= 3+2[+1]+2 +43 distichs). 


16 *The beginning of every action is speech, 
And before every work is the thought ®. 

17 >The roots of the heart’s deliberations 

(18) Bring forth four branches? : 

18 Good and evil, life and death ; 

°But the tongue ruleth over them altogether’. 
%°? 19 “There is a wise man who is wise for many4 

But for himself *is a fool®. 


account of thee’), which zs the mg. reading of ® (corrupted to I3y’ in BP: YW text pox yy» =? (pointing 3%) 
condolebit tibi [ Pe/ers]: ‘shall be weary for thee’) v-v ® pan: & orncov = pn: & renders whole verse: 
‘for his faith shall quicken him, and also he is faithful like thee’ W-W 3® spn yor 75 (Z. PN) pon’ (Pd) 10: 
Gi ov yap eorw cou microrepos avrns x-x ®] ynyyw (0) WW (2. of AyW ‘hour, time = opportunity’ : form 
unusual): G& amayyedew enore etabev (‘is sometimes wont to bring him tidings’ R.V.) (157+ 70 adnOes: 106 
anbwa = %): % ‘shall rejoice in (for shall show) his ways’ y-y 9” ADD by: Ck em perewpov KaOnwevor emt 
okomns (xaOnpevor an addtiton: «.. and «.o. a double rendering of ADD by): Q? has Ww by ‘upon a peak’ 


[Dosstbly em perewpov = TW by and G gtves a conflation), &% renders ‘more than the riches of the world that 
profit not’ (‘thinking of Matt. iv. 8’ [Harf]) 8-8 So ° G&: & ‘before all men and before everything God hath 


created all’. [Hor 1955 i (b) H® has Wx.] HZ ante omnia opera (a, omnem operam) verbum verax praecedat 
te et ante omnem actum consilium stabile b-b %® now nyaty 225 (D mbyann) mann (D spy) napy 
(D np’) WD (mg. +D maw): Gk iyvos adrAowwoews (= ? mpa*dnn) kapO.as Teaoapa pepn avareddee | Hebr. explains 
G& which yields no suitable sense]: pepn = DIY BP? (cp. Dw Gen. xlviii. 22) c-e¢ So H = &: & ‘he that 
rules over his tongue shall be preserved from evil’ d-d %} pono ond non wr: G eorw amp (Syro-Hex 
253 >avnp) mavovpyos Kat moddov sradevrns (xa>NAC &. 1,5 = #) [ Ge = &: possibly, however, reading Dam 
Sor nani, and treating this as Hif.: Lévt considers nani a mistake for nam: Nif. not otherwise attested) e-6 7? 


by (so B® mg.) =G 3: BP and Be dyn (Peters renders: et animam suam liberat): 3 renders whole verse: 


13. take knowledge... Self-reliance is, after all, best; for the maxim regarding the counsel of the heart cp. 
the Alphatet of Ben-Sira (1): ‘Take sixty counsellors, but the counsel of thine own heart do not abandon.’ 

14. The heart of a man telleth (him) his opportunities ... The Hebr. word rendered ‘ opportunities’ = lit. 
‘hours’, ("YW): the right opportune time for doing a thing (in this sense in Neo-Hebrew). The ‘seven watchmen 
on a tower” of the second half of the verse may be an allusion to astrologers (Heb. is D’5DY¥ lit. ‘ watchers’). For 
the number ‘seven’ in such a connexion cp. Prov. xxvi. 16, 25; Jer. xv. 9. The moral of the verse is that man should 
trust the instincts of his own heart most (so also &). 

15. But in all this intreat God. & has ‘above all these’; counsel, to be fruitful, must be taken in conjunction 
with prayer. Prayer is of primary importance. The counsellors may be ranked in an ascending order of importance © 
as one’s friends, oneself, God (Edersheim). With the verse cp. Prov. xvi. 9. 


XXXVII. 16-31. This section falls into two well-defined subsections, the first of which is concerned with wisdom 
true and false (vv. 16-26), and the second with wisdom or discretion applied to eating (vv. 27-31). 

(a) XXXVII. 16-26 opens with some general remarks on reflection and thought. Thought precedes and determines 
action. Wisdom and folly bring in their train good and evil, life and death; but the fate of men is above all con- 
trolled by the tongue of the teacher (vv. 16-18). In the verses that follow (19-26) three classes of wise who are not 
really such (vv. 19, 20, 22) are contrasted with those who really deserve the name of ‘ wise’ (vv. 23, 24, 26). ‘Wise’ 
throughout is a term for the well-instructed scribe or teacher. 

17. The roots of the heart’s deliberations bring forth four branches. The Hebrew (note the v. 7.) may be 
rendered : 

‘The root of counsels is the heart ; 
. It brings forth four branches.’ 
This accords well with v. 16. The workings of mind and the moral will issue in action which results in a harvest of 
good or evil, life or death. For the figure (root and branches) cp. i. 20. [@ gives no coherent sense. | 
18. Good and evil, life and death. Cp. xxxiii. (xxxvi.) 14; Deut. xxx. 19. 
me the tongue ruleth over them altogether. Cp. Prov. xviii. 21 (‘Life and death are in the power of the 
tongue’). 

19. .. . who is wise for many But for himself is a fool. The verse may be explained to mean either (a) there 
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SIRACH 37. 20-27 


m°" 20 fe And there is a wise man who is loathed for his speech, 


& 


And is cut off "from all enjoyment? ; 


21 [For winning grace has not been bestowed upon him from the Lord, 


And he depriveth himself of all honour]. 


BD Cc . . ry . ° . s e 
°° 22 And there is ja wise man who is wisej for himself, 


The fruit of whose understanding (is) upon his body*. 


BD i : . ° . ° 
f=) 23*And there is a wise man 'who is wise for his people}, 


The fruit of whose understanding is ™lasting™. 


25 ™The life of a man (numbers) °days but few®, 


® But the life of Jeshurun days innumerable?. 


#°° 24 ™4Who is wise for himself4 shall have his fill of enjoyment’, 


3HP> 


And *all who see him® count him happy. 


26 ‘Who is wise (for his) people* gaineth honour’, 


And his name Yabideth in life eternal’. 


(0) XXXVII. 27-31. Wéasdom or discretion applied to eating (=2+2+1 distichs). 


27 My son, prove thy soul “in thy life, 


And see (that) what harmeth it *thou give it not. 


‘every one that is wise in his own conceit is a fool’. [Gk axpynoros: & insuavis = ¥ | f Pr. tt. & de sofistica et 
versuta locutione 8-§ ® OND) WDID ODN Wy: G& ear codiCopevos ev Aoyos (Syro-Hex + Kat) puontos h-h 
goyn box don (‘from all agreeable food’): & maons tpodys (N* 106 157 248 253 Syro-Hex coguas): Sah 
rpugns = yn rightly (rpodn for rpvpy xli. 1). Read yn Son: Soxm 2 ts an addition (a conflate reading): 
% ‘and he depriveth himself of all honour’ (? = 21 b): do/h % and ® omit two lines: possibly ® omits 20b, 21a 
and this line = 21 b (so Smend): ®>21 a andb: not improbably there vs a doublet in & (vv. 20, 21), and & may 
represent a variant of 20 b (® ‘is cut off from all enjoyment’ = % (variani) ‘is deprived of all honour)’ i % 
transposes VV. 22, 23 (wrongly: cp. 24, 26) i-3 So = L: & coos k-k So %#: % ‘from the sight of his 
face’: G& em oroparos (read cwparos) moro (296 > moro. = an interpolation from 23b) |! The verse is wanting in 
>: WP nom yoyd = tk tov eavrov Aaov maidevoet: S ‘who is wise at all times’ = D5M pdyyd TECp. LO |e [ Ge avnp 
at beginning of line = QW misread vx | m-m So & (= joxd): #? ona = ‘in their own bodies’® : but by 
(not 3) would be expected here: cp. 22. Context supports G. % ‘for themselves’ n  ¢ransposes vv. 24, 25 


(rightly): B>v. 25 0-0 38 pip spDD: WP? ABH OD): Ge ev apibu@ nuepov. Read with Smend “BDI 
(cp. (b) and xli. 13) P-P SoH”: H® has bx» py for jw» (= E rou Iopand): but PW original 19 B 
wid non: & avnp codos: = % tr ® yoyn (= S): & evdroyas 8-8 99? INIT $5: G mavres ot operres 
(+avrov 10b, so & and 3 = #) t-t | py pon: & o coos ev to aw avTov u-u HP 9995: Ge morw (bul 


248 dofav, so L and =): morw may have been corrupied from rnv (Smend) v-v %P ody »na IM: 


G (noera (248 eorar) evs rov atwva (= ody »nd: perhaps so read here with Smend) ¥-¥ So BP GS: H mg. oe 
sna (‘in wine’) probably a scribal mistake for 7n3 x +4) (‘and give it not’): so @&: dut H* L S>‘and 


are some who are wise where others’ interests are concerned, but in their own affairs act as fools ; or (0) there are 
some who pass as wise in the opinion of many, but who in their own estimation are as fools. Perhaps in view of the 


use of 5 in 22 a the former interpretation (a) is to be preferred. Then 22a is a contrast. 
21. winning grace. G xdpis = here also lovableness, Cp. xx. 19 ; xxi, 10. 
depriveth himself of all honour. Cp. Num. xxiv. 11. : 

22. The fruit of whose understanding (is) upon his body. i.e. he experiences the results of his prudence in 
material comforts (‘upon his body’ = almost ‘upon himself’). For the reading of G& see critical note, and cps 
Prov. xii. 14, xili. 2, xvill. 21. 

23. is lasting. The result of such public-spirited wisdom is seen not merely in material comforts and success, 
but in lasting honour (fame among posterity). 

25. The life of a man ... life of Jeshurun. The verse gives interesting expression to one ancient view of 
immortality. A man’s memory might live on in honour in the life of his people. The nation could be regarded as 
immortal. There is no hint of a survival of the personality of the individual. Cp. 2 Macc. xiv.15. ‘ Jeshurun’ is 
a poetic name for Israel under its ideal aspect (= ‘upright one ’); cp. Deut. xxxii. 15, xxxili. 5, 26; Isa, xliv. 2. 

24. all who see him... Cp. Job xxix. 11; Cant. vi. 9. 

26. And his name abideth in life eternal. i.e. will live on honoured in the memory of future generations: cp. 
xxxix. 9, xli. 13 (‘a good name endureth for ever’), xliv. 13, 14. 

(6) XXXVII. 27-31. The theme of this subsection is prudence and self-restraint, especially as shown in eating. 
Discretion in this regard will ward off disease and prolong life. It forms a good transition to the following section, 
which deals with the physician and the healing art. heres ; ; : 

27. My son, prove thy soul in thy life... ‘Experientia docet.’ The wise man will learn from experience what 
to avoid as specially dangerous to himself. 
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SIRACH . 37. 28—38) 1 


®"' 28 For not Yeverything’ is good for every one— 


38 
7° 


*Every soul maketh not its choice of every kind’. 


29 *Indulge not excess* Pin any» enjoyment, 


°Nor immoderation® in any? dainties. 


30 °For in much eating® ‘nesteth sickness’, 


sAnd he that indulgeth excess? cometh nigh to loathing». 


31 By intemperance! many have perished, 


But he that is on his guard prolongeth life. 


(2) XXXVIII. 1-15. The physician has been ordained by God and should be resorted to in 
sickness (= 3+3+2+3+3+1 distichs). 


1 JCultivate/ the physician *in accordance with the need of him‘, 
For him also hath God ordained. 


yy So H* = G&: HP wayn (‘luxury, enjoyment’: ‘for enjoyment is not good for every one’), cp. % (‘food 
is not,’ &c. =? 52x for 525) a2 So B® = Oe: cp. $: WB anan pr dy wes $05 xb) =H et non omni 
animae omne genus placet 2-@ ® [5] yin Sy (mg. in bs and [5x] In): ®? [dx] an Sy (cp. Q® mg. 2): 
G& pn amdrnorevov. Perhaps Q” should be read (with a different division of the letters) by smn by (so Lévt, Strack): 
then point “WN DN (Wi. of 771) =< scatter not thyself upon (dissipate not thyself)’=‘indulge not excess’ (= & ‘be 
not insatiable in’): she reading of % tn bx = ‘be not excessive ’(?). Smend reads yn->s: Hif. (= strengthened 
Qal) of yt ‘to be restless’: he renders ‘sei nicht ausgelassen (bei)’, and regards the other readings as variants 
arising (dy [yJarn and bs sin) from by ain and this from > ynin: cp. prom v. 30b 32 mg. b-b HF 545 — G: 
®® mg. and ®> >> c-c ® yavin Sei = Ge: HP mg. = #? aannn Sx = 2 @ scribal error Jor ayn which 
wtself rs a correction of JpwN (so Smend); Léod reads yxnnn and explains from Syr. as meaning ‘desire’ 
d-d So 9®: but R® mg. B>< any’ (53) e-e So H? = HP® mg. and & (ev woddors yap Bpopacw) > B® opyn ay43 °5 
Ft So WM: G cora movos (B): but other MSS. (XA 248 &c.) vooos (% infirmitas: so $) ss ®? pron (cp. 
note ®-® above) = Hh’ mg.: WP Aan: Ce cae n amAnoria b-h Hey = & (ews xoepas): so Num. xi. 20 (Hebr. 
and LXX) ii % rpyw wa (< through lack of discipline’: cp. Prov. v. 23 1D PN = Symm. dv amaidevovay) 
& Sv arhnoriay: %& propter crapulam: % ‘through much food’ JD BP yn ane. YI: mg. ayn ay = ® 

G riya = & 3 and the citation in Rabbinic sources (WPIN 333): see exeg. note for these, and also Sor the use of AY 
in these connextons (AY used in an Aram. sense = Heb. n¥7 ‘to take pleasure in, treat in a friendly way’ ) 
k-k ]® me, qoay ‘Dd (3? ‘9 here this MS. ends): G& mpos tas xpeas (-+-avrov NAV 155 253 254 307 Syro-Hex) 





28. For not everything is good for every one... Cp. 1 Cor. vi. 12. 
29. Indulge not excess. Cp. xxxi. (xxxiv.) 7, ‘be not insatiable’ ( yu) dmAnorevov, as here). 


Nor immoderation ... lit. ‘be not poured out’ (G& pi) éxxvd7s = B JBWN ON), i.e. do not allow yourself to be 
given up excessively to. Cp. Ep. Jude 11 ‘rushed headlong (é&exi@noav) for wages in the error of Balaam’. 

30. Sickness ... loathing. There is a clear allusion to Num. xi. 20. Possibly both here and in the Numbers 
passage the word translated ‘loathing’ (Vulg. ‘nausea’) may, as Smend suggests, denote something stronger, some 
severe illness like dysentery (Smend renders ‘ Brechruhr’). Oriental dysentery is especially dangerous. For the whole 
verse Cp. Xxxi. (xxxiv.) 20. 

31. prolongeth life. Lit. ‘ will add life’: cp. for the expression xlviii. 23; Ps. Ixi. 6 (7); Prov. iii. 2, ix. r1. 


XXXVIII. 1-23. This section falls into two well-defined subsections, the first of which treats of the physician and 
ie healing art, which should be resorted to in sickness (vv. 1-15); and the second with mourning for the dead 
vv. 16-23). 

(a) XXXVIII. 1-15. God has ordained the physician, and given man the power and means to use the healing art, 
in order that these should be resorted to when needful (vv. 1-8). In time of sickness, together with prayer, repentance, 
and sacrifice, the skill of the physician should be called in to aid. The section seems to be addressed to people who 
on religious grounds, were unwilling to consult the physician in times of sickness ; cp. 2 Chron. xvi. 12 ("Asa aims was 
diseased x his feet... yet in his disease he resorted not unto the Lord, but to the physicians ’—the contrast is 
significant). 

1. Cultivate the physician in accordance with the need of him. The line is cited more than once in Rabbinic 
works in the form—(‘ The proverb says:) Honour thy physician before thou hast need of him’ (Midrash rabba to 
Exod. xxi; cp. Midr. Tanh. Gen. YP § 10; also in an Aram, form in T. J. Zaanzth iii. 6). This form agrees with 
®* here in reading ‘ before (thou hast need of him)’; but the alternative reading (*D) = @) ‘in accordance with the 
need of him’ is to be preferred here, being supported by the logical connexion. The physician is to be cultivated and 
honoured ‘ because’ God has ordained him for a special and necessary office in human affairs. This point the author 
is enforcing to people who were inclined to deny the necessity of the physician under any circumstances. The reading 
‘before’ here may have arisen under the influence of xviii. 19 (‘ Have a care of thy health or ever thou be sick NG so 
Taylor. The word rendered ‘cultivate’ (AY) occurs also in xxxi. (xxxiv.) 15, with the meaning to treat in a friendly 
and considerate manner ; cp. 1 in Aram. = ‘to delight in, welcome’ (B. H. AY). 


ordained. The Hebr. word here rendered ‘ordained’ (P2N) sometimes has the meaning ‘ created’ 
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SIRACH 38. 2-8 


2 It is from God that !the physician getteth wisdom}, 
And from the king he receiveth ™gifts™, 
3 The skill of the physician lifteth up his head, 
>And he may stand before nobles". 
4 God °hath created°® medicines out of the earth, 
And let not a discerning man reject them. 
5 Was not Pthe water? made sweet *by the wood4, 
*That He might make known to all men His power? ? 
6 And He gave men discernment, 
That they might glory *in His mighty works’. 
7 ‘By means of them the physician assuageth paint, 
8 And likewise "the apothecary prepareth a confection": 


tiwats (70 106 296 > tipats) avrov: Clem. Alex. has only mpos xpevay avrov : X°-* mpos ras xpevas = LH = DW 1d 


(so read): 3° yan¥ 1125 = 8: 50 Rabbinic citations (29x25 for Bb under influence of xviii. 19) 1-1 ® nan 
NO = 3: & ( freely) €OTLY Laols m-m So ®: G& dona (but V 248 253 Syro-Hex do€av) n-n So ® (weth 
mg. pd Jor O93): G kav evavte peyoravav Oavpacbnoerar: % ‘and before kings they set him’ | °° So 


& LS = mg. (W713 [ +d. ze. DDd]): B (ex/) [Mann] ww: for svi used of creation cp. Gen. i. 12. 
[Zhe marginal DW (DYDD) = ‘spices’ = % and occurs in the Rabb. citation (see exeg. note), but is not to be 
preferred to the text MAIN =‘ medicines’] PP So G&: & aqua amara = & (amplifying ref. to Exod. xv. 25) 
aa ® mg. po = G&: B ext pyr=S rr % and won 53 yind pays (jor 5 maya+ mf, op. 1 Chron. 
XIX. 3) : & eis TO yuooOnvat THY LaxXUY avTov = % (but 248 70+vr0 [248 aro | avOpwrov [so L| = ®) ss SoG 3: 
® ‘in His (mg. their) mighty work’ (Gut pl. rs required by DAI 7 a) t-t Gi ev avtois eOepamevoev Kat npev Tov Tovov 
avrov (N%* 157 307 &c. Syro-Hex Sah Eth avrov) = ‘with them doth he heal and taketh away his (their) 
pain’: HZ in his curans mitigabit dolorem (Aug. spec. mitigavit dolorem ipsorum) = Oepamevar avenavoeyv = QS 
[t may have added \ of j\ fo WN2D | u-u &% unguentarius faciet pigmenta suavitatis+et unctiones conficiet 





[xxxiv.] 13 ®, 27 mg.) ; the Greek so renders here (éerucev) 5 cp. vii. 15, xxxix. 25, xl. 1, xliv. 2. But in all these 
passages the meaning ‘allot’ or ‘ ordain’ is to be preferred. [The meaning ‘create’ in xxxi. (xxxiv.) 13 may be explained 
from the idea of smoothness, shape, according to Smend.| 

_ 2. It is from God that the physician getteth wisdom... The skill of the physician is derived from God, and 
is not dependent on the favour of earthly potentates for the high estimation with which it should be regarded. This 
seems to be the thought of the couplet. ‘King’ in clause 4 probably means an earthly king, and is not to be regarded 
as a title of God here (the King, i.e. the heavenly King). The verse, however, may not be intended to assert more 
than the fact that the physician derives his skill from God, and at the same time receives recognition and is honoured 
by the highest of earthly potentates. Physicians were regular officials of Oriental courts, and highly esteemed there. 
&& generalizes the statement (‘from the Most High cometh healing’). 

3. lifteth up his head... stand before nobles. A physician specially skilful may rise to the highest honour. 
For the expression ‘stand before nobles’ (v. /. ‘kings’) cp. Prov. xxii. 29. 

4. created medicines out of the earth. Herbs used for medicinal purposes are specially in the writer’s mind. In 
the Midrash rabba on Gen. viii (cp. also Yalgut, Job, § 501) some sayings are grouped together which correspond to 
vv. 4a, 7, and 8a here: 

(4a) God causes spices to spring up out of the earth: 
(7) With them the physician heals the stroke, 
(8a) And of them the perfumer compounds the perfume. 


5. Was not the water made sweet by the wood... The allusion is to Exod. xv. 23 f. Ben-Sira rightly 
interprets the miracle to have been effected by the nature of the wood: so Targ. Onq. ad loc. (‘and the Lord 
instructed him (in the properties of) a tree, and he cast it into the waters, and the waters became sweet’: cp. also 
Philo de vita Moysi, i. 33, and Josephus, Azz. iii. 1. 2). 

That He might make known to all men His power. So # rightly. God is the subject of the sentence (& 
makes the reference to the power (virtue) of the wood). God reveals His power through natural agents and properties. 

6. That they (i.e. men) might glory in His (God’s) mighty works. For the expression ‘glory in’ (3 4Nann) 
Cp. Xvii. 9, xxxix. 8, 1. 20. ‘ ; 

7. By means of them the physician assuageth pain. ‘By means of them,’ i.e. by the forces which God has 
placed in natural objects. The subject of the sentence in the text of 3 is the physician: && (wrongly) makes the 
subject of the sentence God. [@ may have read \2)N319 NAVD) NV) DAA (cp. Rabb. cit. above).] tae 

8. And likewise the apothecary prepareth a confection. Or the clause () may be rendered: ‘And likewise 
the perfumer prepareth a perfume’ (wiyya). In BH Opis a professional name = ‘ mixer, perfumer’ (cp. Exod. xxx. 
25, 35; Eccles. x. 1, &c.); in 1 Chron. ix. 30 cp. ‘compounders of the ointment’: NMP") (the word used here) in 
Neo-Hebrew = ‘ointment’ (ointment-mixture) (so 1 Chron. ix. 30). Thus the line might be rendered: ‘And likewise 
the apothecary (compounder) prepareth an ointment (ointment-mixture).’ For Mp (Gr. pupewes) cp. xlix. 1. The 
offices of apothecary (compounder) and physician were, of course, not distinct. 


1 pmo AS paw np oN Don NN NAW NANA OFT PINTT}D DPD nbyn mx 
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SIRACH 38, 8-15 


That His work may not cease, 
YNor health’ “from the face of His earth”. 
9 My son, *in sickness* ¥be not negligent’ ; 
Pray unto God, for He can heal?. 
10 *[ Turn] from iniquity, and ‘purify thy hands!* ; 
And from all transgressions” cleanse thy heart. 
TI ¢dlGive a meal-offering with! a memorial‘, 
°And offer a fat sacrifice® ‘to the utmost of thy means‘. 
12 And to the physician also give a place’; 
Nor should he be far away*, for of him there is need. 
13 For there is a time when successful help is in his power ; 
14 For he also maketh supplication to God, 
*To make his diagnosis successfuli, 
And the treatment, Jthat it may promote recovery). 
15 He that sinneth before his Maker 
* Shall be delivered into the hands* of the physician. 


sanitatis (a double?) V-V ® WIN: Ge Kar etpqyn [ map’ avrov | (L reading yap for map: pax enim Dei) [? ecpyyy = 
mbvi Sor menn (Hart): but Smend thinks it translates = ‘ Heil a W-W Qk map avtov eorw emt mpoowmou 77S 
yas = AN ID Sy wD [win | = ‘and that health from him may be upon the face of the earth’ (Smend thinks 
this may be the original text): ® DIN 1330 NWN, mg. WIN HD = S (‘from the face of the earth’): 7 classical 


Hebrew x» dyn would be required x-x So ®: G+ cov (so S L) y-y # Maynn ON = & (see Surther exeg. 
note): >(%& ne despicias te ipsum) % G& +c (so DL) a-a I (at beginning of line) ts here defective: (D1) 
oa sano dyn = ‘flee from iniquity and from respect of persons’ (Schechter): (Di3 zs supplied also by Lévt, 
Strack, Peters): ® mg. has 7D) =‘ prove’. @& amogrncov mAnppederay (248 7o—pewas) Kae evOvvov xetpas = 


Povap nani byp son (evdvs = 72 Ps, Ixxviii. 1): so Smend would emend the whole line: DDD 73M Sy oD: 
this vs confirmed by parallelism of next clause. & has ‘remove iniquity and falsehood’ b-b & apaptias (s7mg.) 
Cv. 11>3 d-d Hebr. MS. defective, only the final word of the line, nS, being legible: G& Sos evwdiav Kar 
pynpoovvoy cepdadrews : mg. ANI: Smend remarks that a fem. noun must have preceded this, and he restores 
the whole line: 77D DN AN jn: Lev? AAW MIN win (cp. xlv. 16) = ‘offer incense and a memorial’ 
ee ® Wy jw) = ‘and make fat what is set in order or prepared’ (2. ¢. ‘the offering prepared’): cf. many 1. 14 
where U& renders by mpocopa: Ck here kat \umavov mpoopopay tH pon wpa (Schechter proposes PIN DIDI 
‘according to the savings of thy substance’): Gr. os pn vmapyov =? 99N ‘BD: or as Lévi suggests bap : 
perhaps nn ‘D2 (Lév2) should be read. %> &-§ So & = ® (MS. defective): G+ xa yap avrov exricev Kuptos 


(addition from v. 1) h G+ocou: cp. M mg. MND (corrupted for 7NN0?) ij mawp  nby win (nnvia = 
WP ‘solution’, Eccles. viii. 1): G& avamavow (? from avadvow: Avows = WH Eccles. viii. 1. [% here ‘health *al) 
For nby> (read as Lif.) ® mg. has AD (2. 13) = $: BW diriget j-3 G& yapw cpBioccws = H: ¥ ‘in his 
hand and life’ k-k So ® mg. 1 Sy anno’ = S and & (cumecor es xeupas):  fext vad Tan ‘is pre- 
sumptuous before ’ 1 & pr. rt. de exequiis mom # an (dz. ‘cause to flow’) = & xarayaye: % ‘multiply’ 
(= =haln Fart) n-n #H WN: G& as Sewa Tacxov = 4 79NnD5 0-0 obynn bey (‘ hide not thyself’) 


prep ® ony (dul sing. suff. 2s required: so read with versions): & (for whole line) xa pn vmepidys thy rapny 





That His work may not cease, Nor health from the face of His earth. ‘His (i.e. God’s) work. The 
idea is that God’s mighty working manifests itself ceaselessly on the earth in the work of the physician. ‘The reason 
-..is a divine design to encourage science, which otherwise would vanish, being useless. ‘‘ Miraculous” healing would 
never have suggested a study of botany or mineralogy’ (Edersheim). obscures the meaning. 

9. in sickness be not negligent. The Hebr. word rendered here ‘ be negligent’ (so @) means ‘to let oneself go’, 
i.e. be careless: so Prov. xiv. 16; Sir. v. 7, vii. 10, 163 cp. xiii. 7, xvi. 8. It is not necessary to alter the text in 
these passages to T3YNN, ‘trouble oneself’. 

Pray unto God, for He can heal. Cp. Exod. xv. 26. 

10. Turn from iniquity, and purify thy hands... The expression ‘clean of hands’ (‘he that hath clean hands ay 
symbolizes innocence or freedom from guilt ; cp. Job xvii. 9, &c. The idea that physical ills are a punishment for sin 
is here emphasized, as often elsewhere in the O. T. 

11. Give a meal-offering with a memorial. The sacrifice as described in Lev. ii. I--3 is meant; the ‘memorial’ 


is that part of the mznhah which is burnt upon the altar. All incense was so burnt (cp. xlv. 16). Lévi restores here: 
‘ Offer incense and a memorial.’ 


offer a fat sacrifice... Cp. vii. 31; Prov. iii. 9, &c. 

1z. And to the physician also give a place. Note the order of Ben-Sira’s thought: In sickness first make thy 
peace with God; resort to prayer and sacrifice ; then call in the physician (‘for verily the Lord hath created him’ is 
an addition in & from v, 1). 

14. To make his diagnosis successful, And the treatment ... For the text see critical note. The word 
rendered ‘treatment’ lit. = ‘ healing’. 

15. He that sinneth... Shall be delivered into the hands of the physician. This probably means that if a man 
sins against his Maker he will be punished by sickness and ill health, and will then have to depend upon the physician 
for relief—God will not help him (presumably till he has made his peace with God). @& (€uméoor: but 23 55 254 
€pmeoetrat) renders: ‘let him fall!’ but the alternative rendering is to be preferred. 
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SIRACH 38. 16-20 


(6) XXXVIII. 16-23. On mourning for the dead (= 2+2+4+24+2+42 distichs). 


16 'My son, ™let tears fall™ over the dead ; 


"Show thy grief" and wail out thy lamentation. 
In accordance with what is due to him bury his body, 
° And hide not thyself° ?when he expires?. 


17 4Let thy weeping be bitter and thy wailing passionate‘; 


And make mourning such as befits him : 
A day or two on account of 'gossip*— 
And be consoled ‘on account of (thy) ‘sorrow!*, 


18*For out of sorrow proceedeth “bane”; 


Y Even so’ “sadness of heart’ *'prostrateth! vigour*. 


(s) 19 7!Worse than death is abiding sorrow], 


And an unfortunate life is cursed by the heart’. 


20 *And let him no more occupy thy thoughts*: 


>Dismiss the remembrance of him, and remember the end”. 


avrov (‘and neglect not his burial ) qa-a # HD (mg. ont) anny (mg. 133) 993 WON: Ge mexpavoy KravOpoy Kat 
Geppavov komerov = IDO On '33 WA (so Smend restores and reads): WDD On = Lt. ‘ make hot lamentation’. 
Lévt keeping ® text IDO onn renders ‘ accomplis exactement les cérémonies funébres’. % (reading WN ‘ wine’ 
Jor “Won) renders: ‘wine and food for them that lament’ rr Gr diaBorns = 235 (so read): WB Ayns (3S ‘ of 
men’ = ? ayn from nyo: Lévz) ss  fext WY VNIYI: Ge Aumns eveca =? [IT WAYI: so read: % ‘on account 
of life’ t-t So & 3: ® pw (read NV °) u-a H NON: Ge Gavaros Vv-V  jD Rei a35 yh (p. 
Neh, ii. 3) = & 3-X xap per uryuy = ADYY May (so read): W vext HAyy MD-—s- Vv. 19 >B 2-2 & ( fusing 
18 b and 19a) has ‘[for so an evil heart] more than death crushes through anxiety the poor man and brings 
distress, for the life of the poor is for a curse of the heart’: @ (clause a) ev anaywyy (NA &c. ewaywyn) mapaBawer 
(xe@ A &c. Syro-Hex & mapanever) xa Aumn. Smend proposes for this line Wry j1 NyD yr. & misread yr as 
wo: G zenored yo and read ny20(3) for NOD (cp. iii. 28 emayoyn = N30): so Smend. The second clause ray 
in Oe kav Bios mr@xov kata (55 248 254 karapa) xapdvas a-a H py 35 pox awn bx = ‘turn not thy heart 
back to him again’: # mg. Wy ab poy mown bx ze. as rendered above: & seems to have understood poy C= 
‘upon it (2. ¢. sorrow)’ = ‘set not thy heart upon sorrow’ (u das es umqy tyv Kapdiav cov which = n> inn bx 
Wb), xxx. 21): S ‘upon oaths’ b-b So ®: & (mitigating the harshness) amoornoov avrny pynoOes ta exxara 





(6) XXXVIII. 16-23. Proper mourning and burial should be bestowed on the dead ; but sorrow, unduly prolonged, 
can only harm the living, and cannot benefit the dead. 

To; let tears fall’: ..; Cp. jer’ ix. 17-18. 

In accordance with what is due to him bury... ‘Perhaps in grave-clothes suited to his station’ 
(Edersheim). For the Greek word here used (mepioretAov) cp. Tobit xii. 12 and Ezek. xxix. 5, LXX. 

And hide not thyself when he expires. So # (for the expression ‘hide thyself’, used absolutely as here, 
cp. Deut. xxii. 3). @& ‘And neglect not his burial’: this, perhaps, gives the sense fairly correctly. A passage in the 
Babylonian Talmud, cited by Schechter (Moed Qatan 27 6), will illustrate the meaning: ‘ Formerly the funeral (lit. the 
bringing out) of the dead was more grievous to his relatives than his death—so much so that his relatives used to leave 
him and flee ; until Rabban Gamaliel came and himself set the example of going forth (in the funeral procession) in linen 
garments,’ &c. The abuse referred to is the burden of expense entailed by extravagant funeral fashions, which caused 
relatives to abandon the dead and take to flight rather than face the requirements. It would seem probable that some 
such abuse is aimed at in the text. Smend explains the verse as referring to the laws of ritual uncleanness in connexion 
with a corpse (cp. Num. xix. 14f.). Rather than incur this impurity people would leave the dying man. But this is 
most improbable. 

17. Let thy weeping be bitter and thy wailing passionate. Lit. ‘make bitter weeping’ (same expression 
Zech. xii. 10): the Syr. variant here, ‘ wine and food for them that lament’ (see critical note), is interesting. It is an 
allusion to the customary funeral feast, mentioned in Jer. xvi. 7 (also ? Tobit iv. 17), but the reading is due to 
misunderstanding of the original text, though some allusion to the custom would have been expected. 

A day or two on account of gossip. i.e. to avoid slander or public criticism. % has ‘on account of people’ 

enerally). 

. be Neawsina on account of (thy) sorrow. i.e. after the prescribed days of mourning are ended. These, 
according to the strict letter of the law, were seven, but in ordinary life may have been reduced to one or two days. 2 
has ‘on account of life’, i. e. that thy own life and health may not suffer. The duty of burying the dead with proper 
respect is constantly enforced in Rabbinical literature ; cp. also the Book of Tobit. 

18. bane. (renders Odvaros. The Hebrew word (}1DN) may be understood of sudden death brought about by accident 
or misfortune ; cp. Gen. xlii. 4, 38, xliv. 29; Exod. xxi. 22, 23 (Targ. Ong. renders SN), ‘death,’ in all these passages). 
So again in our book xxxi. (xxxiv.) 21 ® (so Smend). Sorrow unduly prolonged will bring sudden misfortune (death). 

19, Worse than death is abiding sorrow ... Cp. xxx.17. The verse is wanting in #: for text see critical note. 
(Gk in clause a (B ev dnaywyf mapaBaiver kai Ninn) is explained by Ryssel to mean: with the departure of the corpse from 


the house, sorrow also passes away (cp. v. 234). (3% for 19 6? 2 ndop *2) *30i.) 
20, let him no more occupy thy thoughts. ‘give not thy heart unto sorrow ECD XXX. 12 L- 
remember the end. . The sense of the whole verse is: Give not up thy life and energies to vain regrets ; 
remember thine own end, that thou thyself hast to die, and live thy life, while thou hast it, in the right way. 
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SIRACH 38. 21-25 


21 ¢d4Remember him not, for he hath no hope? ; 
Thou canst not profit him, while thou harmest thyself. 
22 “Remember his doom, for it is the doom of thyself— 
°His® yesterday, and thine to-day! 
23 ‘When the dead is at rest, let his memory rest? ; 
And be consoled when his soul departeth. 


(2) XXXVIII. 24-30. The superiority of the scribe over the labourer and artisan 
(= 1+3+3+4+4 distichs). 


24 The wisdom of the scribe 8increaseth wisdom8, 
And *he that hath little business® can become wise. 
25 How can he become wise that holdeth ithe goadi, 
And glorieth jin brandishing the lanceJ? 


© ® transposes (wrongly) vv. 21, 22 (to 22, 21) d-d SoH: & ggain diverges, modifying the original sense: py 
emtAaby ov yap eotw enavodos (R.V. ‘forget it not, for there is no returning again’): % renders the whole verse: 
‘Remember grief and dispel sins, and put not thy trust in riches, for there is no hope in them ; for like a bird 
of the heavens that flieth and alighteth, so is wealth before the sons of men; thee it rejoiceth and another it 
harmeth ’ ee So S: GE cuor (so im clause a G& has ro kpywa pov except B 253 308 which have avrov|): so 
AV Syro-Hex.& = ff % mg. [at] maw no maws = & (but caramavoov may = NWN: cp. x.17) £8 So 
# = 8 (+ ‘for him’): G& ev evkaipia cxodrns (EV ‘cometh by opportunity of leisure’) h-h So ®: Go. 
eANagoupevos mpage avtov: % ‘he who is not busy with vain things’ (“NPD PDD xo ep. 2 Tim. vests eh ese.) 
44% sndp = ‘ox-goad’ (cp. Judges iii. 31): Ge aporpov: $ ‘plough-share’ (cp. LXX Theod. Judges iii. 31, 
aparporous: Vulg. vomer) 33 ® has Wyn nna = ‘(who glorieth) by reason of brandishing with the lance ’ 
(gp. 2 Sam. xxiii. 18): && ev dopare kevrpov = PyTVD NINA: so Smend reads here (yd = BL. 1377) k-k 
an» mbya (mbx Ps. cxliv. 14 = bx) = G& Boas ehavvey I-] % awa sw (mg. WI ANwW: over line 





21. Remember him not, for he hath no hope. So #. G& ‘forget it (i.e. thy latter end) not, for there is no 
returning’ (? reading NOIPN for Apn, Lévi): for this sentiment cp. Job viii. 8 ; Wisd. ii. 1. 

22. Remember his doom... Cp. xli. 2, 3. 

23. When the dead is at rest, let his memory rest... Cp. for the sentiment 2 Sam. xii. 23. 


XXXVIII. 24—XXXIX. 11, with an Appendix, XXXIX. 12-35. This forms an independent section which has for 
its general theme the scribes. It falls into three well-defined subsections (besides an Appendix), the first of which 
brings out the superiority of the scribe over the labourer and artisan (xxxviii. 24-30); then, the place of the 
craftsman in the civic economy is dwelt upon, but at the same time his inability to fulfil the higher offices of counsellor 
and judge is set forth (xxxviii. 31-34); the last subsection gives a glowing picture of the work and activity of the true 
scribe, and of his honourable status (xxxix. I-11). The Appendix (xxxix. 12-25) contains a hymn of praise for 
creation. 

The whole section is extremely valuable for the light it throws upon the position and character of the older 
Sopherim, and also, incidentally, on the trades that flourished in Jerusalem in Ben-Sira’s days. These earlier scribes, 
in contrast with the later Teachers of the Law, appear for the most part to have belonged to the upper and wealthy 
classes (cp., however, xi. 1; Eccles. ix. 16), and to have been separated from the working classes (peasants, labourers, 
and artisans) by a wide social gulf. They were apparently a leisured class, raised above the necessity of earning 
a livelihood, who took the lead in public affairs and counsel, and acted as judges in pronouncing judicial decrees (cp. 
XXXVill. 33). They obviously belonged to the nobility, and perhaps to the noble families of the priesthood (hence their 
position as judges). They appear to have familiarized themselves with foreign affairs and countries, and to have 
sometimes occupied positions under foreign monarchs, in which capacity they would naturally act also as the ~ 
representatives of their own people and state. Smend points out that originally the tradition of the scribes grew out 
of the priestly Zorah, and, consequently, the earlier scribes were drawn from the priestly class. This was still the case 
in the time of Ben-Sira. 

(a) XXXVIII. 24-30. This subsection is particularly interesting as containing a more or less representative 
enumeration of the handicrafts that flourished in Jerusalem, by the side of agriculture, when the author wrote. They 
appear in the following order of precedence: engravers of gems (signets and precious stones), smiths, and potters. 
some of the more ordinary trades, such as weaving and carpentry, are passed over, as too obvious to mention, 
perhaps. 

24. The wisdom of the scribe increaseth wisdom. Schechter cites Baba dathra 21a: ‘The emulation of 
scribes increaseth wisdom’ (71230 7I4N OM} NXP). & apparently understood ‘ wisdom’ at end of the line to mean 
‘learned leisure’. 

he that hath little business... Cp. Pirge Aboth iv. 14: ‘R. Meir said: ‘Have little business, and be 
busied in Torah.’ But the rule in Mishnaic times was that study of the Law should be combined with a trade; cp. 
Pirge Abothii. 2 (Rabban Gamaliel said: Excellent is Torah study together with worldly business, for the practice of 
them both puts iniquity out of remembrance ; and all Torah without work must fail at length and occasion iniquity’). 

25. And glorieth in brandishing the lance. The ox-goad is apparently meant here, as in the preceding line (so 
@& and She restored text; see critical note). [For phrase ‘brandish the lance’ cp. 2 Sam. xxiii. 18; 1 Chron. 
xi. II and 20. 
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SIRACH 88, 25-28 


R *Who leadeth cattle* 1and turneth about oxen}, 
™ And whose discourse™ is with bullocks? 
26 ™m He is careful "to harrow 'the seed-strip!*, 
And his anxiety is °to complete the provender® 
27 ® Likewise the maker of carving and cunning device?, 
Who by night as by day “hath no rest4; 
"Who engraveth signet-engravings’, 
8 And whose art it is to make variety of design’ ; 
He is careful tto make the likeness true’, 
And his anxiety is to complete his work. 
(3) 't28 So also "the smith" that sitteth Yby the furnace’, 
w And regardeth the weighty vessels~: 
The flame of the fire *cracketh® his flesh, 
And with the heat of the furnace Yhe gloweth’ ; 
2To the sound of the hammer he inclineth his ear?, 
And to the pattern of the vessel *directeth® his eyes. 


aw): Gk xa avaorpepopevos ev epyors avtwv mm F pnyyes = IMyw — & mn % (wrongly) transposes 
clauses a and b here. In transl. above the clauses follow the right order u-n 9 (defective) mw a5 
veeaveeee aL Tw (most scholars complete by adding nbn [cp. Gk]: but Smend reads yrr nbai, cp. &): 
Ge exSovvar avdaxas: & ‘in his seed-row’ (AYN xnbia = Smend’s reading above: cp. noid in Weo-Hebr.= ‘ row’: 
anid 2 Targ.) 0-0 H pad mod (Schechter pan nab, ‘to victual the stall’): @ es yopracpara Sapadeor 
ie pan ( eh bnd35] boy) P-P & (defective: MS. mutilated) WLM wn Awy AN (point with Peters OWN 
AYN : others WN) WIN): Uk ovras mas rexTwv kat apxiTeKT@v 4-4 9 mutilated here: Smend ( following & partly) 
restores [\]y = ‘is (are) restless’: G dcaye. = ®Q mg. 393» (occupatus est) = buf 3M) tm v. 25 = ‘lead’ (¥ for 
v. 27a and b has: ‘So also all the craftsmen are disturbed together, and night and day on them (2. e. their 
works) they think’: ere ‘are disturbed’ (= ? 1p") has been transposed to the first clause: so Smend) tT Gr o 
yArvporres yhuppara oppayidev = (?) ONIN ‘nna nna (Smend ) 8-8 Qk kat n vmopovy (so B: du/ 8 A Syro-Hex 
L emrupovn) avrov aAAot@oat morkidcay: n emipovn avtTov = (?) INWDIN and Today = WIND: addAoroca = TY 
(‘ change ’) t-t GF ews opowwoar Cwypapiay (Coypapew = APN, Ppn Ezek, xxiii. 14, Is. xlix. 16, LXX) [ for 
24 c-f % has : ‘on the work of carvings and signets and of pearls; also their thoughts are needed for the works 
of their craft’ | tt xxxviii. 28-xxxix. 14 2s. not extant in Q u-u (& yadkevs=W9N (worker in metal ts meant) 
V-¥ G& eyyus akpovos (‘ by the anvil’): Jaf $ ‘[to sit] by the furnace ’ (righily) =? 2 Syx (G =? 4D Syn: or zs 
akpavos a corruption of kapivov?) w-w % ‘ And to consider closely the implements of the balance’ (reading righily 
Spvin bp): G& kar karapavOavev apyo (so B wrongly; V «py: 248 Syro-Hex ev epy@) ovdnp@ (V oudnpov: & 55 106 
284 308 epya otdypov): orig. Hebr.? Spun s53 ynanm (so Smend) x-x rer (SW A &c.) = ? ypr (cp. Micah i. 4 
LXX, where rnxoua = ypinn): = $ (‘cracketh’): B (V 253 308) ange (‘stiffeneth °) Y-Y Ok Suauaxnoerar: S 
(rightly) ‘he burneth’ (Gk a musrendering ofnannn) = * 2 & gan cpupys ( +axpovos 248) Katies To ovs avrov (* The 
noise of the hammer reneweth his ear’): dw  (« Over against the model he will bend his hand ) suggests KAuwee 
for came: so read (and accentuate peri) a-a Cp, $ ‘And over against the image of his work his eyes shall 





Who leadeth cattle and turneth about oxen. # mg. gives an excellent sense (‘Who leadeth cattle and 
turneth them about with song’): the construction of the Hebrew is easier, and it may be right (so Smend). 


26. He is careful to harrow the seed-strip. lit. ‘he setteth his heart’ cad YW G& kapdiav abrod dace). In 
Palestine the field is arranged in separate seed-strips, which are ploughed and sown separately. See further on this 
point Krauss, 7¢ almudische Archdaologie, ii. 179 f. y : j ; 

his anxiety is to complete the provender. @& ‘his sleepless care is for provender of heifers’; cp. Gen. 
xv. 9, xxiv. 35. See further critical note. r DUR POAGS Las : 

27. Likewise the maker of carving and cunning device. ‘Likewise,’ i.e. is likewise prevented by the demands 
of his craft from enjoying the leisure necessary for a member of the learned class (a scribe). It is best to regard the 
verse as dealing with one class of workers only, viz. the engravers of precious stones (seals and gems; so 3). For 
this form of art see Benzinger, Avchdol., 258 f., and cp. art. ‘Engraving’ in JE. Smend understands two classes to 
be referred to, the gem-engravers and the weavers of embroidered stuffs; he renders 27 @ ‘and he also whose art it 
is to weave embroidery’ (‘und auch der, dessen [Kunst] es ist, bunt zu weben’). But this is less probable. 

28. So also the smith that sitteth by the furnace. The worker in metals is meant, here denoted by the 
Heb. term WN probably. The work of the smith, as here described, is more particularly associated with the furnace, 
in which the ore was melted, and the anvil, on which the metal was beaten out (cp. Is. xliv. 12). With the present 
passage cp. also Ezek. xxii, 18-22; and see further s.v. ‘metals’? in EB and /Z; cp. also Krauss, of. ceZ. 11. 299 ii 
[Gi reads by the anvil’; but the rendering adopted is supported by the context ; see further critical note. | 

And to the pattern of the vessel directeth his eyes. This clause apparently refers to the hammering 
out of the metal according to a model. 
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& (3) 


SIRACH: 38. 28-33 


He is careful to complete his work, 
And his anxiety is »to measure it off exactly®. 


3% (&) 29 Likewise the potter who sitteth °at his wheel®, 


¢And driveth the vessel with the soles of his feet; 
°Who is all the time in anxiety over his work®, 
f And all his handiwork is by number? ; 


30 "His arms are cracked by the clay, 


‘And ‘before old age! he is bent and bowed? ; 
He is careful to complete /the glazing), 
And his anxiety is ¥for the heating of* the furnace. 


(6) XXXVIII. 31-34. Though unfitted for the highest offices the craftsman fills an essential 
place (=2+2+42 distichs). 


31 All these ‘are deft! with their hands, 


And each is wise “in his handiwork”. 


32 Without them a city cannot be inhabited, 


"And wherever they dwell they hunger not”. 


33 °But they shall not be inquired of for public counsel®, 


And in the assembly ?they enjoy no precedence?. 


be directed ’ (a> ; directeth ’) b-b & Koopnoae eme ouvredeas (cp. xlvil. 10) > Koopery = {pn xlii. 21 5 Ge XVi. 27 
e-e So S (xd22 by) ; Gk ev €py@ avrou d-d So S$: Oe ca avoTpepav ev Too avrov Tpoxoy (wea mov) e-e So & 
(3 >the line) ffSo & : 3 (2x disorder and corrupt)‘ And his eyes are upon the vessels of allhis work’ 8-8 & 
evaptOpors (B &c.), ev apiOpo (55 153), €v apiOpors (307) h-h % ‘ His arms break up (split) the clay’ (transposing 


subject and object): G& ev Bpaxtom avrov rur@ces mndov ii % ‘And until he die he is bowed down and bent’: 
Gk kau mpo Todwy Kaper coyvy avtov [ Smmend conjectures AW yn for nv rad in 3| i & ( AV &c. LL) 
xpeopa = NWI (% ‘his work’: ? confusing with Awyn) k-k G kaOapera: % ‘to build’ (context demands ‘ to 


heat’ = yn): kadapioa wrong transl. of yA in LXX: cp. Hos. vii. 4, Jer. xxxvi. 22) I-l & everiorevoay (ets 
xetpas avrav): EV ‘put their trust in their hands’ ( probably mistranslating 128 or POW: so Smend): % ‘for the 
sake of their advantage ’ (?) m-M & ev tr epyp avrov: & ‘in the work of their craft’ nn SoS: G cae ov 
(? read 0b) mapoxnrovow ovde repenarnoovow (Plast two words corrupted from ov pn nevacwow: Edersh. suggests 
confusion between SAY and \3y>) 0-0 G& (NC#) add ets Bovdnv Aaov CytnOnocerac: 70 248 ev Boudry daov ov 


(nrnOnoerar = % P-P G& ovy umepadovyrar = ? YD" Ry) (so &) a-a This ts the order of the clauses nZSAV = 


3S: B has them in the inverted order tr % ‘covenants and judgements’ (sugges/s 1 DSWD) Pn, cp. xlv. 17: 
so read with Smend): Gk StaOnxnv kpiparos 8-3 & expaywow = yr) (cp. xvi. 25): % ‘consider’ (? reading \* 
Jor %y3’) t-t So % (Nnnant snd») =?soy rp: & (NAV &c. L) madera (B 253 308 dixavocvrny) : 





to measure it off exactly. R.V. (= &) ‘to adorn them (the vessels made) perfectly’; the Greek xoopioa 
might be understood of the polishing of the metal, but probably =a Hebrew word meaning ‘to measure off’ (see 
critical note). The reference will then be to getting the dimensions of the finished vessel exact. 

29. Likewise the potter. For the work of the potter as here described cp. the art. ‘ Pottery’ in EB and JEEe 
also Krauss, of. cét., il. 271 f. 

who sitteth at his wheel. Cp. Jer. xviii. 3-4. 

all his handiwork is by number. The meaning seems to be that the potter goes on mechanically 
multiplying his products, which are all of one uniform quality (the reading of some Gr. MSS. ‘ without number’, i.e. 
endless, is a correction). 

30. His arms are cracked by the clay. i.e. his hands are cracked and disfigured by his work. For the 
text see critical note (the correction is necessitated by the context, which describes what the potter suffers from his 
work. & “he fashioneth the clay with his arm’ does not yield a suitable sense : the clay is prepared by stamping [cp. 
Isa. xli. 25], and manipulated on the wheel with the hands). 

the glazing. Probably smearing with paint, which was then polished; see ZB, s.v. ‘ Pottery ’, § Io. 

for the heating of the furnace. R.V. (= &&) ‘to make clean the furnace’; but the furnace of the potter 
required no cleansing, as the soot was destroyed by the great heat. What was necessary was to raise the furnace to 
the greatest possible heat, and maintain it there; cp. xxvii. 5. 

(6) XXXVIII. 31-34. This subsection follows closely on the preceding in logical order, by bringing out the value 
of the craftsman for the community; but, at the same time, his inability to fill the higher public offices is emphasized. 

32. Without them a city cannot be inhabited. Cp. xvi. 4. : 

they hunger not. i.e. have no difficulty in finding work and bread (& yields no coherent sense). 

33. But they shall not be inquired of... The clauses that follow refer to the public work of the scribes, who 

must have included priests to some extent (cp. xlv. 17). ; 
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SIRACH 38. 33—39. 5 


4QOn the seat of the judge they do not sit, 
‘And law and justice’ they understand not4. 
*They do not expound’ ‘the instruction of wisdom’, 
* Nor understand the proverbs of the wise* ; 


34 “But they understand the work 'they have wrought!", 


And ‘their thought” is on the practice of their craft. 


(c) XXXIX. 1-11. The ideal scribe described (= 4+24+24+24+4+242 distichs). 


t Not so he that applieth himself “to the fear of God”, 
* And to set his mind* upon the Law of the Most High; 
Who searcheth out the wisdom of all the ancients, 
And Vis occupiedy ?with the prophets of old?; 
2 Who *heedeth? ’the discourses of men of renown, 
And “entereth® 4into the deep things of parables 4 ; 
3 Searcheth out *the hidden meaning® of proverbs, 
And fis conversant! ¢with the dark sayings of parables? ; 
4 »Who serveth among great men, 
And appeareth before princes? ; 
Who travelleth ‘through the lands of the peoples’, 
iTestethj good and evil among men; 
5 Who is careful *to seek¥ 'unto his Maker’, 
And ™before™ the Most High ™entreateth mercy? ; 


% here = rardevay didackadtas (cp. XXXiX. 8) tt-tt So S: G& Kae ev mapaBodas ovxy evpnOnoorrar u-u $ ‘for 
(= ‘>) they are skilled in the works of the world’: @& adda (= ‘D) KTUTpa aLwvos THPNToOVvoLY (so B: ornpicover, 
a7Tnptovor NC-* 248): otnpicovat = 3293", corrupt for I (s ? &): KTiopa = MWY (so XXXVI. 24): both & and & 
appear to have read adi, which may have artsen, as Smend suggests, from ndyp (so read) vv So % (jwI5): 
Gk n Senars avroy (BM? ann: so Smend) w-w So % (rightly): &> xs So B(=? ;annd) : G& kat Scavoovpevov 
y-Y OG acyornOnoera: ch. acxoa xl. I = POY: S ‘turns (to the’, &c.) z-z ¥% in prophetis (cp. & of xii. 3, 
xliv. 22): cp. S (‘to the prophets of old’): & ev mpopyresacs a-® Of cuvtnpnoe = DY or “¥3 (‘ treasureth ’): 
cp. Prov. iii. 1: % ‘ learneth’ b-b & (B 248 308) dmynoes (but the rest and & Sah Suyynow) c-¢ && cuveo- 
edevoerat: cp. 83 Ps. Ixxiii. 17: % ‘thinketh’ d-d G ev erpopas rapaBodwv: & ‘on what is deep (= ? D\pnyn) 
corrupied in &'s MS. to nwopyro v npy Aram. ‘ perverse, crooked’: Edersh.) e-e ( amroxpupa = NIINDI (S 
misplaces tn next clause) f-f G avacrpadnoeta: cp. viii. 8, 1. 28 are & ev auyeypaoe mapaBohov h-h % (weth 
clauses transposed) ‘and in the midst of the powerful he goeth, and in the midst of kings and of great ones he 


serveth’: ¢& = sranslation above iri Ge ev yp addotpiov ebvev: % ‘through the cities of the world’ (? NDOT 
for sooyt) = ®? onyn yrN2 = ‘through the land of the peoples’ 3-3 & (ayada) yap 3 . ewetpage (but &* > 
yap: so %): & tentabit (rightly: emeipace wrong tense): so k-k G& opOpioa = ANY (& ad virgilandum 
diluculo): % ‘to pray’ 1-1 3> : G mpos xvpiov rov roucavra avroy (kuptov prob. gloss : omit) m-m So G (evavte) : 


34. their thought is on the practice of their craft. Their mental horizon is bounded by the requirements of 
their craft. 


(c) XXXIX. 1-11. This, the last of the three subsections (apart from the Appendix), gives a glowing picture of the 
k and position of the ideal scribe. - i, 

a Not S he that applieth himself ... the Law of the Most High. Cp. the description of Ezra, the ideal 

ibe, in Ezra vii. 10. ese 
im ‘Who searcheth out the wisdom of all the ancients... the prophets of old. One, the principal, source 
of the scribe’s knowledge is thus defined as the Law, the Wisdom books, and the Prophets. The other source of the 
scribe’s wisdom, as described in vv. 2 and 3, is an oral tradition; but the descriptive terms employed do not suggest 
that it was legalistic or halakic in character, but rather of the type embodied in the Wisdom literature (proverbs, 
sententious sayings, maxims for the conduct of life, perhaps (?) allegories). : 

2,3. entereth into the deep things of parables ... hidden meaning of proverbs...dark sayings 0 
parables. Cp. the description of Wisdom in Wisd. viii. 8 (‘she understandeth subtilties of speeches and interpretations 
of dark sayings’). For ‘deep things of parables’ & has ‘subtilties (erpopat) of parables ’ : cp. Prov. 1. 3 (also Wisd. 
viii. 8) ; what is meant is the process of investigation described in v. 3, by which the ‘ hidden meaning’ is deduced — 

Sas sree Coe . pis 

owes penne great men... Cp. xxxi. (& xxxiv.) 9-12 and notes there. The wisdom of the scribe is 
Mes thes are identical—and therefore the scribe has access to royal courts and enters into the service of kings. 
The high estimation of travel and foreign experience is particularly interesting. The education of the ideal scribe is broad 
and humanistic. 
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SIRACH 39. 5-12 


&% (&) Who openeth his mouth in prayer, 
And °maketh supplication® for his sins. 
6 PTfP 4it seem good to God Most High, 
He shall be filled" with the spirit of understanding. 
® He himself poureth forth wise sayings in double measure’, 
And giveth thanks tunto the Lord in prayer*. 
7 He himself "directeth" Ycounsel and knowledge’, 
“And setteth his mind’ on *their* secrets. 
8 He himself declareth ¥ wise instruction, 
And glorieth in the law 7of the Lord’. 
9 His understanding many do praise, 
@ And® never shall Phis name? be blotted out : 
His memory “shall not cease®, 
And his name shall live from generation to generation. 
® ~=10 4eHis wisdom® doth ‘the congregation‘ tell forth, 
And Shis praise’ the assembly publisheth. 
S(G&) 11 "If he live long, the shall be accounted happy! more than a thousand ; 
And when he cometh to an end, jhis name sufficeth J. 


(2) APPENDIX. XXXIX. 12-35. Hymn in praise of creation (= 3+3 and 2+24+3434+2+42 
+14+2+2+2 and 3+1 distichs). 


12k Yet again will I fix my thoughts and 'make my doctrine to:shine forth), 
1As the full moon on the twelfth day}. 


% ‘from before’ 22 SoS: G& deyOyoerar -° So & (SenOyoerac): % ‘seeketh good’ ( perhaps ‘good’ belongs to 
next verse) PP & cay (+ yap 106 155 157 296 307 308 L) 4-4 & (ear) kuptos o peyas OeAnon (kuptos 0 peyas = 
iby by : cp. xlvi. 5): 3>(bul ‘good’ at end of previous verse may be a remnant of this clause: then the line may 
have run in ® mby bs opya ap DN: so Smend) t-r So &: % ‘he shall be made wise’ 8-8 $ ‘he giveth 
out parables doubly’ = ® ow 5 odvin yo xin: Ge avop8pnoe. pnuata coduas autos t-t So &: % ‘unto 
Him in his thoughts’ (reading ) Jor ») uu G& xarevOuver (= }3'): % ‘ understandeth’ (= 2») v=" Sp 
G (Bovrnv avrov [8 254 L>avrov rightly| xa emtotnpnv) :  ‘ parables of the wise’ W-W kat... SvavonOnoerar = 
{ann (vi. 97 vanlii.i78) X-X @& avrov (mistake Sor avtey or avn) y-y $% ‘instruction of wisdom ’ 
C= Soy DID): Gk maderay diSackadias avrov 2% G diabyxns kvptov ( probably SiaOnxn and vouw original variants) : 
& ‘of life’ aan AC &c, Syro-Hex & have kat (cos): so $: B> Ka b-b So % (rightly): &> c-e OF 
ovk amoornoerat (= Poon eb: cp. Job vii. 16 LXX) d This verse follows xliv. 14 in ® e-e So &: ® onvon 
fag my Gem 6S SoG: B drbnn Bh cay quuewy (= PU BN= “if he abide’ (sc. te H7f}) 
ri & ‘he shall leave a name’ (but does not harmonize wrth the coniext’) =? Nw, a mistake Sor “ex [so 
Smend |] = 8 (ovopa from next line in &) J) G& cprotee avr (? origin. eumovet tn ovopare avrov : tp. xii, 17 = 
ww pr|ad) k-k Q& ere (8 Sah + 8) diavonders exduyynoopa: % ‘attend (understand) and I will say my doctrine’: 
but the next clause suggests that a verb meaning to ‘give light’ originally stood at end of first line—perhaps, as 
Smend suggests, Wx which % read DS (so xxiv. 32 G gor = ION mm %): 2? Dw TN NINN Wy 
I-l So $ (‘as the moon on the day of the Twelfths "): Gr ka (248, 70 on: & enim) os dyounvia emAnpobny (8 





5. Who is careful to seek unto his Maker... The note of true piety is strongly emphasiz 
cultivated humanists of Israel always kept a firm hold on the practical ade of ison ee ae 

6. If it seem good to God Most High. Even when the conditions previously mentioned have been fulfilled, special 
es oot pele to ue the scribe with the spirit of true wisdom. ‘ i 

e himself poureth forth wise sayings in double measure. i.e. he is not merel 

tradition which he has inherited, but puts ets what is his own: contrast the ideal of the peti se ee. ioe 
e.g. ‘ Eliezer b. Hyrqanos is a plastered cistern which loseth not a drop’ (i.e. is a mere receptacle of tradition : Pirge 
A both, ed. Taylor, ii, 10). The attitude of the earlier Sopherim to tradition was essentially freer and more independent 
For ‘in double measure’ (a double portion) cp. xii. 5, xviii. 32 in ®. ; 

8. wise instruction. Cp. |. 27, xxxviii. 33 e. 

glorieth in. Cp., for expression, xxxviii. 6, 1. 20. 

9. his name shall live... Cf. xxxvii. 26, xliv. 14. 

10. His wisdom doth the congregation tell forth... =xliv. 15 (106 = xxxi. [xxxiv.] 114). 
gation’ (Ty) here by ‘nations’; so by ‘peoples’ xliv. 15, cp. people’, xlvi. 7. 

11. If he live long... i.e. if long life is granted to him his reputation is assured; he reaps fame and honour : 


and when he dies ‘his name sufficeth’, i.e. in memory—his memory li 1 i 
he mes y lives on and is cherished. For 
see critical notes. The versions misunderstood it. he ia 
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& misrenders ‘congre- 


SIRACH 39) 13-17 


= (G) 13 Hearken unto me, “ye pious”, and “your flesh shall grow®, 


ES 


° Like the cedar° that is planted Pby streams of water?. 
14 “Your scent shall be sweet as Lebanon4, 
*And ye shall put forth blossoms as the lily’. 
*Lift up your voice® and tsing together‘, 
"And# vblessY the Lord for all His works. 
15 “O magnify His name, 
And acknowledge Him with praise, 
*With songs of the harp* Yand of stringed instruments’; 
And “thus shall ye say’, *with a shout?: 


16 The works of God are all good?, 
° And supply every need in its season®. 


17 (21 ¢) “None may say: This is worse than that ; 


oes en ie 


a a ali 


(21¢@) For everything availeth in its season ©. 
“(By His word) He ordereth (the luminaries in the heavenly height)‘, 
°And by the utterance of His mouth in His treasury®. 


>awy onwa do mvs, op. 1. 6) m-m GF yor ovr (but 248 Syro-Hex>uo; V 253 have o mmstead): S XPT 
nn So 3: G& xa Praornaare 0-0 % ‘like the lilies’ (from v. 14) ‘and like cedars’: G& ws podoy = & (? ‘ rose’ 
substituted for ‘cedar’) P-P Gk emt pevparos vypov (soN AC V &c.: but B aypov) : = Clem. Alex. em pevpateor vdarev : 
% super rivos aquarum: $ ‘on the water’ (cp. o% ‘a 7. 8) a-a 8 ‘and like pleasant odours (= 123) 
shall your scent be sweet, like the scent of Lebanon with its cedars’ (a double rendering): =?n'" nada) 
Dam 4: Gk cau ws AiBavos evodivacate oopny t-r So &: % ‘and like the root of the king’s lilies ’ s-3 So &: 
& Siadore oopny (wrong rend.) t+ awveoare aopa—but read apa = S u-n Clem, Alex. & here xa (so 3): &> 
vv So & (evAoynoare = 13712): =n (‘ and give thanks ‘) w-W & dore T@ ovoyate avrov peyahwourny (cp. 
$53 19n Deut. xxxii. 3) car eopodoynoacbe ev aweot avtov (Clem. Alex. and & have avte for ev aveor avrov: Eth 
places avrq after copor.: read avt@ ev aweor (so Smend)) : $ ‘recount His mighty deeds with praises’ x-x 
Sap neva: Ge ev @das xetheor (corrupt for xevor) Yay, 4) 3°13 13) (ze. 93 for DD as in Ps. xlv.9 = 
‘strings ’): so Smend, Strack: Lévt reads “8 33" 55) ‘all kinds of music’: Ge cat ev xvupats zz SoG S: 
% 7ONn a-a 3H Ayn: G& ev eLoporoynoer b-b So : G marta ort kaka ofodpa (S+° together ) c-¢ So 
% mg. (® text ‘And He supplieth every need in its season’): % ‘And they all for their functions were created’: 


Qk kau Tay TpooTaypa ev Katp@ avtov eoTat ce-ce These two lines misplaced in —transposed to follow 21 a and b 
on account of similarity with that verse: with v. 16 they form a sort of refrain, which ts repeated in vv. 33-34- 
&S has also a misplacement : vv. 16, 21, 17 d-l % vs here defective (one word, Pry’, ts legzble): U& ev hoyp avrov 


corn os Opava vdop = ?.O% IID Way’ 7375 (cp. Ps. xxxiii. 7): $ ‘at His word the sun rises and at His word it 
sets’: according to Smend $ read 13 Jy» 393 and paraphrased as above: G& read 13 for 73 and thinking of 
Exod. xv. 8, Ps. xxxiii. 7 rendered as above: Smend restores o{\\7[02] 33 Jy Masa (zw xi. rr DMD zs 


misrendered in & by vdaror): Ryssel DWDY Sy sony 13 (—‘ He stations [them] at [their] stations’: cf. 2 Chron. 
xxx. 105 —Nehe xiii. 11) Lev pos Jyayn an (‘and what wilt thou compare unto Him? ’) e-e H YD Ny 





(d) APPENDIX: XXXIX. 12-35. 

With xxxix. 11 a distinct division of the book ends. The hymn that follows in xxxix. 12-35 may, perhaps, be 
regarded as an appendix to the preceding section, which extols the wisdom of the ideal scribe. It may be intended 
to serve as a specimen of such ‘ wisdom’—an example of the Sopheric teaching. Its theme is the creation and the 
divine government of the world, which are revealed everywhere as all-wise. vv. 12-15 form an introduction, 16-31 
the song proper, and 32-35 an epilogue. 3 

12, Yet again... my doctrine shine forth... The author means, ‘I will set forth the best doctrine I can 
express. For the figure cp. xxiv. 16. ; , 

the full moon on the twelfth day. The reckoning may depend upon an inaccurate observation of the time 
of the new moon (Smend). , : ; 

13. your flesh shall grow... i.e. ye shall flourish and prosper (a promise). For the figures in this verse cp. 
xxiv. 17 f.; Hos. xiv. 6-f.;° Ps. i. 3, xcil. 13, 14. ; : 

like the cedar... by streams of water. For cedars by water cp. Numb. xxiv. 6; Ezek. xxxi. 3 fe 

15. and of stringed instruments ([O°3'2 | *2"> 55). Cp. Ps. xlv. 9, cl: 4. 

16. The works of God are all good. & has ‘exceedingly (oddpa) good’. Cp. Gen. i. 31, 33. 

And supply every need in its season. Sof{mg. # text: ‘He (God) supplieth.’ @ ‘and every command 


(yay 521 for THY 93) shall be’. Weert: 

17 a, 6(= #21 c,d). None may say: This is worse than that; for everything availeth in its season. 
These two lines have been misplaced in # (at beginning, cp. v. 21); & has them in the right place (in a modified 
form) ; correct G17 a(ri todro; eis ri rodro ; to rovro TovTov movynpdrepoy, aS IN V. 34 a). The four lines (beginning 
‘ The works of God are all good’) thus form a refrain, being repeated in vv. 33-34 at end of the poem. They express 
the burden of the whole composition. ue 

(By His word)... treasury. For the text of this difficult verse see critical notes. The meaning of the rendering 
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SIRACH 389. 18-24 


‘In His place (?) His good pleasure attaineth its end‘, 
And there is no 8restraint® to His deliverance, 
The works? of all flesh are before Him, 
And there is nothing hid from before His eyes. 
‘From everlasting to everlasting He beholdeth', 
jAnd there is nothing small or petty with Him ; 
Is there limit (?) to His deliverance ?4 
There is nothing too wonderful or hard for Him. 


None may say: !Wherefore is this!? 
For everything ™is selected for its use™. 
» His blessing” overfloweth as the Nile, 
And °saturateth® the world Plike the River?. 
4Even so His wrath dispossesseth nations4, 
And He turneth a watered land into salt. 
"His paths’ ®are plain for the blamelesss ; 
Even so tthey offer obstacles‘ "to the presumptuous". 


ysis (‘And the utterance of His mouth is His treasure’): @& kat ev pnuare oroparos avrov amodoxeta voarov (so Smend 
corrects to S¥YD2\) ff So (?): G& ev mpooraypart avrov maca 7 evdoxia 8-S Qk os edarrwoes (cp. %): but Clem. 
Alex. edatrwos (=? IDND for Ny) bh So &, S: ® nwyo i-i So ® and &: S> J In ® these 
clauses are tnverted: probably they should stand as above so that clauses b and d (as in vv. 18 and 19) may begin 
with PX (s):-G>clauses b and c (? passing accidentally from first px) to second): clause b(c) (‘there is 
nothing small’, &c.) zs attested by $ as well as ® (against &) k & places the two clauses corresponding to this 
verse afler V. 14. 1-1 ® ar nod ar: & TOUTO; elg TL TOUTO; = B m-m 43) yay: G& as xpetas avr@y 
exristar (= N12) for 1M}: so 3) no So & S$: ® m3 (read 1n373) 0-0 ® AMIN: G emexadrvper 
(mistake for emexAvoey = & inundavit) PP #H NID: Gk ws carakdvopos (= Siap : so Peters reads) qa-a So ® 
and &: G& ovres opyny (N%-* Sah Eth raghily opyn) avrov e6yy Kdnpovopnoe (% for Wry has ‘judgeth ’) rr So 
&: @ [nw oN] NK = ‘the paths of the blameless are straight’ = % ( +‘ before his face ’) s-s Read 
nw pond: ® mg. = & (Mwy onw[d] ymin: ‘His paths are straightforward to the straight "vole word-play) 
t-t ® bhynoe: & mpookoppata uu So G&S: ® ond (read od) v-v So ® (pdn) : Gk exriorat (@ are 





here given is that God, the great and all-wise Creator, disposes the heavenly bodies in their due order, and controls 
their movements. ‘In His treasury’ = in God’s (celestial) treasury ; cp. Deut. xxviii. 12 (‘J. shall open to thee His 
good treasury, the heaven’) ; cp. Jer. 1.25. The lit. translation of 17 6, as the Hebr. text stands, is ‘and the utterance 
of His (God’s) mouth is His treasure’: another suggestion is to read 181) for 17¥1N; then render ‘and (by) the utterance 
of His mouth they were formed’. Peters reads: 

api ap! tabla Gapisfs) 

SNIISIS YD Nw) 


‘ By His word the waters formed a heap (wall), 
And by the utterance of His mouth treasuries.’ 
There is then an allusion to Ps. xxxiii. 7 and Exod. xv. 8; cp. & (R. V.). 

18. In His place (?) His good pleasure attaineth its end. ‘In His place’ = where He (God) is; cp. for the 
phrase 2 Sam. iii.12. @& has ‘in (ov at) His command’. Peters, following this, reads: mys yoy4 imya = ‘when He 
commandeth, His will attaineth its end’ (an excellent sense, which may be right). For the last phrase cp. xi. 17 3, 
xiii. 26 a. 

19, The works of all flesh are before Him... Cf. xvii. 15. 


20. From everlasting to everlasting He beholdeth. Nothing escapes Him—past, present, and future are open 
before Him. For the thought cp. xlii. 18 f. 


Is there limit (lit. number) to His deliverance? Cp. for phrase Job xxv. 3. Wellhausen and others would read 
imyvin? (a formation from NYY like N'3N): then render ‘Is there limit to His vision ?’ 
21-27. God’s works are a blessing to the pious, but a source of evil to the wicked. 


21. For everything is selected (or created) for its use. Cf. Qod. iii. 7 (‘He hath made everything beautiful in 
its season’). 


22. as the Nile. The yearly overflow of the Nile is meant, which fertilizes the country adjacent. 
like the River. i.e. the Euphrates; also much used for purposes of irrigation. 
23. His wrath dispossesseth nations. The Canaanites are referred to; cp. xvi. 9. 
turneth a watered land into salt. There is an allusion to Ps. cvii. 34; Sodom and Gomorrah are referred to. 
24. His paths are plain for the blameless. Cp. Ps. xviii. 25 (26)f. : 
offer obstacles. The Hebr. word here abdynp) may be taken to mean ‘lift themselves up as a breastwork’ 
(72D) or obstacle; for the sentiment of the whole verse cp. Hos. xiv. 9 4 (‘for the ways of J. are right, and the just 
shall walk in them ; but transgressors shall fall therein’). 
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; | SUR ACI 395 25=39 


% = 25 Good things for the good’ hath He allotted ¥ from the beginning ; 
Even so to the evil “good and evil’. 
26 *(The chief of all the necessaries)* of life for man 
Are water and fire, and iron and salt, 
**The fat of wheat**, milk and honey, 
The blood of the grape, oil and clothing. 
27 All these prove good to the good— 
Even so for the evil they are turned ‘to evil’. 
28 “There are (winds) which are formed (for punishment)’, 
(And in their fury)? "remove moun(tains)®. 
& (8) °In the season of destruction they pour out their force, 
And appease the spirit of their creator‘. 
%* =. 29 Fire and hail, “!famine!4 and pestilence— 
= These also are formed for judgement. 
3° °Beasts of prey®, scorpions and vipers, 
And the avenging sword to exterminate the wicked — 
All these are created for their uses, 
And are in the treasure-house (ready) to be requisitioned in due time?: 
3t When He giveth them the command they rejoice, 
And £in their prescribed tasks disobey not His behest. 


— 


32 Therefore from the beginning »I was assured®, 
And when I had considered it I set it down in writing: 


ereated. \== % (== pb) : SOM=LS W-W Q& Kaka xx ® defective: G& apxn macns xpeas (=I 53 wi: 50 read 
wrth Peters: Smend [was wen) XS~SX Gr kau cepidadts mupos (= ? AON abn : cp. & ‘fat and wheat =) yy ® 
= nynd = & (S?): ® mg. smd (= ‘to loathing’: cf. xxxvii. 30) 2-2 defective: G& eotw mvevpata a es exdiknow 
exriorat (restore ® I wawIDd MIM wr: so Lévd, Peters, Smend pp2) a-a % defective: the missing words 
(= G& war ev Opp avrov) = DDN; cp. xlv. 24, xlviii. 10 (Peters): but Lévi, Smend Dax b-b = ®% on 
ny: G eorepewoav paotryas avrovy (= ? py aNMy: cp. Jer. xv. 8, Hos. xi. 9, LXX, and Hebr.: but Smend 
pny, cp. Job xiv. 18, xviii. 4) -° = & = Bray on wa nm rawr odn mds nya (Peters) 4-4 So &: 
® yn (read apn): cp. xl. g (where read 3s for ny) ee FH WW mn (fp. xii. 13) = G Onproy odorres (H Lit. 
‘ beasts of tooth ’) 1-f Clauses c and d are preserved in ®: 
waa ood mAbs 55 
spa nydy avisa mpm 


but & i 31 b (ka eme rhs yns evs xpetas erorpacOncorrar) attests the genuineness of the clauses: em tys yns = PrN 
Sor 881: and «as xpeas = poy> : & has shortened and misplaced the lines. & attests them partly in v. 34, also 
shortening and misplacing $8 opna: & (zmexaclly) ev ros karpos avrov b-h H naynn Cowley-Neub. (or 
ynaynn): V8) 2% Meo-Hebrew = ‘sure’: so nayinn = ‘I was assured (or assured myself’) = G& eornprxOnv 








25. Good things for the good... The verse is cited in the Sefer Vesirah in the following form: 
‘Good is kept for the good, 
And evil for the evil’ 
(orynd muinow yar maid anne ma): see Cowley-Neub., p. xxvi. @ and &% take ® pbn in the Arabic sense of 
‘create’ as in xl. I (cp. xxxvili. 1 also); but this is unnecessary. ie be rae Wat 
26. (The chief... necessaries)... water... Cp, xxix. 21. The place of iron in this list is certainly remarkable, 
as Edersheim remarks, - a ¥ i 
The fat of wheat. A poetical expression for the choicest wheat ; cp. Deut. xxxii. 14; Ps. Ixxxi. 17, cxlvii.14. | 
The blood of the grape. Cp. 1.15 (in &); the expression (= wine) is derived from Gen. xlix, II ; it recurs in 
Deut. xxxii. 14; 1 Macc. vi. 34. yore 
| 28. There are (winds)... The action of destructive winds (NINN mvevpara), not spirits, is meant, as the context 
2 shows. For the phrase ‘remove mountains’ cp. Job ix. 5 (of God). In Rabbinic Hebr. the phrase (‘uproot” or 
ij ‘remove mountains’) = to accomplish what is seemingly impossible (cp. Edersheim, Lz/e and Times of Jesus the Messiah, 
i ii. 109, 376, notes). Here probably earthquakes and similar catastrophes are in the writer's mind. 





29. Fire and hail, famine... judgement. Cp. Ps. cxlvili. 8. The judgements in view are such as are described 
: in Gen. xix, Exod. ix, and 2 Sam. xxiv. ‘ ' ; 
30. Beasts of prey (lit. of tooth)... The forces of judgement here are earthly, in v. 29 cosmic (Smend). For 


‘beasts of prey’ cp. xl. 13 (‘wild beasts’ R. V.). 
the avenging sword. Cp. Lev. xxvi. 25. ‘ ; ~ a 
And nie at fhe treasure-house (ready) to be requisitioned in due time. In xliii. 14 God’s ‘ treasury is 
also the armoury of judgement, as here; cp. Job xxxviii. 22 f.; contrast Deut. xxviii. 12 (‘the good treasury of heaven ; 
see v. 17 above). ; 
31. in their prescribed tasks (DPN3). Cp. Exod. vi. 14; Prov. xxxi. 15. 
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SIRACH 389. 33—40. 4 


#®* 33 ‘The works? of God are all good, 
jThey supply) every need in its season. 
34 None may say: This is worse than that ; 
For everything Favaileth* in its season. 
35 And now ring out !whole-heartedly! 
And praise the name of the Holy One! 


(a) XL. 1-17. The woes of humanity and the destruction of evil 
(=34+34+44+24+2+14+2+42+41 distichs). 


40 1: Much occupation *hath God apportioned?, 

And heavy is the yoke upon the sons of men— 

From the day that he cometh forth from his mother’s womb, 

Until the day "when he returneth” °to the mother of all living : 
& (S) 2¢Preoccupation and anxiety of heart, 

And watchfulness for the future, till the day of his death !4 
Fl 3 From him that sitteth in exaltation on a throne, 

Unto °him that is clothed® with dust and ashes ; 

4 From ‘him that weareth’ diadem and plate, 
Even unto thim that weareth‘ 8a garment of hair®: 


Hi Read wyn (for wy) as in v. 16 (so G&, &) J3 & yxopnynoe = PDD (cp. v. 16: read pi.) k-k 1 mg. 
Tay (cp. 21 d): ® “xt 33 = ‘displayeth strength’: Ge evdoxyunOnoerae = ? NI) (cp. 21 b) ll ® ab 553: 
G& ev macy Kapdia Kat oropate = ® mg. (+ np) 

a-a So: Gk exriorar mavte avOpar@ (exriorar = pon as im Xxxix. 25: see note there): S ‘hath God created’ 
b-b % 12 = & (248 157) [ews] emeorpodns [npepas | (N¢-2 emorpadpn: B em rapy corrupled from emirapns: cp. & 
usque in diem sepulturae) c-c on 55 (mg. YON) ON ON: Gi ets pyntepa navrav: & ‘to the earth of the living’ 
(Lévi adopts Q mg. ‘ earth of all living’) A-d>H: Gr rovs Siadroyiopovs avrwv kar HoBov kapdias emwvova mpocdokias 
nuepa rehevtns: & ‘their praises (reading a derivative of Nw for awn) and the perception of their heart and 
the last of their words till the day of their death’: perhaps underlying Uk may have been : 


aad myn) mavno 
(in) ony oy sy neanyd nawpm 


the substaniives in apposition to Poy inv. 1 (cp.v. 5). Peters ( following & mainly) restores : 


oad mown) omiavinn 
sony) oY Jy on Is ANN) 





[ews nuepas may have stood originally in &: 70 155 have npepas | e-e So ® mg. (read wand) > ® text awd: 
& ( freely) terarewopevov (= nei according to Smend): $= avind (cp. MYIY repeated in next verse) tf 
Moy... AVI: Gut G Popowwros . . . mepiBadrdopevov (two different words): hence Peters reads OW... MOY 
(OY = mepB. Job xxiii. g: Ps. Ixxii. 6) &-§ ® (last word defective) read (vel ry) WY ney (‘a garment 
. 33, 34. The works of God are all good ... season = vv. 16-17 (refrain repeated). 
35. And now ring out... Cp. Ps. cxlv. 21. 


XL. 1—XLI. 13. With chapter xl a new section begins, which extends to xli. 13. Its contents may be grouped 
under the following subsections : (a) xl. 1-17; (4) xl. 18-27 ; (c) xl. 28-303; (d) xli. 1-4; (e) xli. 5-13. 

(a) XL. 1-17. Following closely on the hymn of thanksgiving for God’s goodness we have here, by way of contrast, 
a lamentation over the woes of humanity. Suffering is inherent in man’s lot. His life must be passed in restless 
anxiety and misgiving, and constantly be visited by misfortune. But the godless experience the worst ills, viz. those 
which are inflicted by God in punishment for sins. What is false and unjust comes to destruction, but what is true 
abides. The two objects of the wicked man’s desire, property (vv. 13-14) and children (vv. 1 5-16), are referred to, to 
asta the writer’s main contention ; in the final verse (17) he sets forth the blessedness which results from the fear 
of God. 

1. Until the day when he returneth to the mother of all living. For the idea cp. Gen. iii. 19; cp. also in this 
book (Sirach) xvi. 30, xvii. 1 ( mg. adopted by Lévi = ‘land of (all) living’, cp. Ezek. xxvi. 20, xxxii. 32). The 
conception of the earth being man’s mother is worked out in 4 Ezra ix. 9-15 ; cp. also Job i. 21 ; Ps. cxxxix. 15. 

2. Preoccupation ... death. The substantives are in apposition to ‘much occupation’ in v. 1, the governing 
verb being ‘ (God) hath apportioned’; cp. vv. 5 @ and J. The text adopted by Peters may be rendered: ‘ Their 
thoughts and the imagination of their heart, and their last actions (o7 their fate) until the day of their death.’ See 
further critical note. 


3-4. From him that sitteth in exaltation on a throne... Nobody, high or low, enjoys rest from distracting 
care and peace. 
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SIRACH 40. 5-9 


1” 5(@) ®(Naught but) anger and jealousy", anxiety and fear, 


i 


ip’ 


error of death, istrifei, and contention ! 


5 (6) And what time he resteth upon his bed, 


The sleep of night *doubleth ‘his distraction!*. 
6 For a little, vainly—'for a moment—he reposeth!, 
m™ And then is disturbed by dreams™: 
"Deceived" by the vision of his soul, 
He is like a fugitive fleeing °from before the pursuer°— 
7 "Now roused he waketh from his sleep!?, 
PUG OMONVISION AC) a ee hd eS 
8 *(There are) with all flesh, both man and beast, 
Yea and upon the ungodly sevenfold? : 
9 Pestilence and bloodshed, ‘blight and drought’, 
‘Devastation and destruction, famine and plague'. 


ue 


of hair or skin’): G& wpodwoy (‘a hempen frock ’ R.V.) 


or h-h G& @upos kav Gros (HM AXIP IN read ANID) AN 
eae Aos (#4 ANIP 7 ANP) AN) 


j k-k ® mg. wyT MW = Ck addAowoe tHv yvoow avrov (e read WY or yy: cp. Qoh. ii. 22): 
oer disturbeth them ’ 1) ® yyw yrs: G& ev avanavoes (= yin eg. Job xxi. 13): &>pyipw m-m 
(defective) Weve eevee e AMD PIO: Ce Kae am ekewou ev uvois ws ev nuepa cxomas (P for koma) (=Arm). Read 
(2) way mroibna pos (pai = jaI: cp. xiii. 7, Qoh. viii. ro, Esther iv. 16: Ge kar am exewou = PID, corrupt for 
pon) [v. 6ab>S] n-n H yo yy (P read MYON Hof. part. as in Neo-Heb. = ‘misled’: Smend yoyun 7. e. 
Fiithpalpel of yyd = nyo: cp. 2 Chron. xxxvi. 16, same form from yyn: but the extstence of such a root ts 
doubtful): Peters eliminates vy as intrusion from previous line and reads here yi (= ‘trembling on account 
of’, &c.): G reGopyBnpevos S (Tdonn7) = ? HYND = yyno [for vision of his soul’ % Aas ‘ vision of the night’] 
0-0 So  S: & aro mpocwmov rodepov PP HE)YP.....0 Tay [wy] =2 (p>) ppp mondo jy ny: 
according to Lévt = ‘while still preparing to fight he awaketh’: @& ev xaip@ carnpias avrov eényep6n : % ‘according 
to the wish of his heart he awaketh’ = ? py yaada pyns. Perhaps ® may be restored: pp nwo Ny) AY = 
‘now roused he waketh from his sleep’: -\y9 would account for Ws in & (y and ¥ often confused) and for 
Jy i & MS.: & apparently read the text pp Inyywn ny[a] OQnywn Pa corruption of Nw “Ny?) a1 ® 
defective (MND ...4... N01 can be made out with difficulty): G& xa arobavpafov es ovdeva hoor, whence Peters 
restores mN7 pd Done” ‘And marvels at there being nothing to fear’: $ ‘And seeth that there is nothing 
therein’ (= ? 72ND PR 3D ANI: cp. BH MS.) rr 9 MS. defective here: & = AN ANNI Ty) DIND WW b> oy 
onysv oyva by: S “All the sons of flesh their care is with them, and wealth driveth away their sleep’ = 
2pmw Typ Awy) onDy ot twa 55 oy (Lez). Ge ts fo be preferred s-3 H ny wn ( pornt any Wo : 
so in Deut. xxviii. 22): Gk (with different points) epis kar popaca tt & (NACV &c.: B>dhe whole line) 
emay@yat Aeysos Kal OuYTpL“pa Kat pate (s* paotryes) =? Ww) 7Dw 3y7 np = B znveried, viz. AY aw Ww 





3. him that sitteth...onathrone. Cp. Exod. xii. 29. 
him that is clothed with dust and ashes. For the metaphor (‘clothed with’) cp. Job vii. 5 (‘flesh clothed with 
... Clods of dust’). 

4. him that weareth diadem and plate. The diadem or turban (8) of the High Priest is meant, with the 
metal plate (j"S) attached to it. Cp. Exod, xxviii. 36-39; see also Josephus, At. iii. 7.6, and Jewish War, v.5,7; cp. 
further Zech. iii. 5 and Exod. xxxix, 30 f. 

him that weareth a garment of hair. Cp. Gen. xxv. 25; Zech. xiii. 4; Matt. iii. 4. 2% renders ‘garment of 
poverty’; the mantle of hair was such, and was worn sometimes as a protest against luxury and extravagance, or as 
a badge of simplicity. 
5. Terror of death. Cp. Ps. lv. 4 (5). 
what time he resteth upon his bed... Cf. Qoh. ii. 22 f. (‘ Even in the night his heart taketh no rest’). The 
words of 5 a= xlvi. 19 a ®. cae 

6. And then is disturbed by dreams. For this text see critical note. @& is here obviously corrupt; if, with the 

Armenian, évymvios and koma be read (for év dvois oxomeas) (kat dm’ éxeivou evurrviows os €v nuépa kong) it may be rendered 


‘and after that he toils with dreams as in the day’, i.e. he works hard during the greater part of the night by dreaming. 
Peters reads a Hebr. text (3" nion2 }'210)) which may be rendered, ‘and then he wearies himself from the midst of 
terrors’ (for nidna cp. Jer. xv. 8). ie = 

7. Now roused he waketh from his sleep. For the conjectural restoration of the text here adopted see critical 
note. The line thus restored affords an excellent sense: distracted by fearful dreams the sleeper at length awakes—the 
disturbance of his rest is completz. ~~ 

And his vision (?)... It seems impossible to restore # here (but see critical note). But the sense of the verse 

is doubtless well preserved in & and S: & has ‘And he marvelleth that the fear is naught’. For the general idea 
(the shock of awaking from the dream) cp. Isa. xxix. 8. : 

8-9. (There are) with all flesh, both man and beast ... Pestilence... The two verses form one long 
sentence. Note that the whole animal world is here included (cp. Gen. vii, 23 ; Exod. ix. 25). : ; 

9. Pestilence and bloodshed... . destruction. In # the three pairs of words form a series of alliterations ; 
cp. Is. li. 19 (where, perhaps, 1} ‘ drought’ should be read for 31f) ‘sword ’). 
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SIRACH 40. 10-15 


10 For the wicked" Vevilv is created, 
And on his account “!destruction is imposed!™, 
1r All things that are from the earth return to the earth, 
*And what is from on high (returneth) on high*. 
12 yY All that is false and unjust is destroyed, 
But what is true abideth for ever’. 
13 *Wealth unjustly gotten? *fcometh to an end) like a torrent?, 
>And like a water-course that is mighty in a thunder-storm?: 
14 °With its onrush ‘rocks are rolled away! ‘— 
‘Even so doth 'plunder) suddenly come to an end?4. 
15 °A branch (sprung) from violence® ‘fhath no tender twi 
®For an impious root® is on the point of a crag?: 


F: 
g", 


man (2. ayn) (S> che verse) u-u Wy yy Sy = G& em rovs avoyovs (= ‘to be a burden upon the wicked’) 


vv ® myn: G& ravra mavra (=?nb3 =a variant np2) w-w % nbo whan (40 make sense the commentators 
propose to insert > = ‘ruin departeth not, but’): read DWN with Peters = G& eyevero (DIY = yweoOu 1 Sam. 
XXX. 25, Job xxxviii. 33, &c.): S>v. 10 x-x So ® ony bx OND WAI: Ge Kar amo vdarwv es Oadaccav 
avakapTret eS DQ by DDD Wa) : = 8 y-y >®: G& has may Swpov kar adixra eLarerPOnoerar Kar motes Eels TOV 


alova OTNTETAL (= in Hebrew - a 
now aby anv 55 


(:oyn ndiyd mow (so Pesers). 


®: ‘Every one that sins and cheats shall cease, 
But the diligent of the world, even they shall stand’ 


=?navr dyn son 55) 
(:ytoyy ody oo 


& may have read PO for IM in line 1: so emend (with Smend) 2-2 9 mg. dnp dyn ‘wealth born of 
wealth (or strength)’: @& ypnyata adicov (= 2 ody bon) : & ‘wealth of deceit’ (? Syn bon) : read by Sym 
(or mdiy) a-a % ynyy Snap = ‘is like a perennial torrent ’—an unsuctable sense | Smend ad loc. argues that 
the meaning ‘perennial’ 2s not made out. He thinks the original idea ts that of strength, then (of a stream) strongly 
flowing—a rushing current. So he retains the word here|: both G& and & have a verb in place of M's: vi12. 
G& EnpavOnoera (= 13 according to Peters: cp. Isa. li. 12 LXX): & ‘shall be swept away’: read, perhaps, with 


Ryssel OMY (Levi, as well as Smend, keeps jn»e bn = ‘a swiftly flowing torrent ’) bb So ® mg. = & (‘like 
rivers that are full of light clouds ’ [ reading nidp Sor midyp]}): Qk kat ws Bpovrn peyadn ev ver@ e€nynoe. = ‘ And 
shall roar themselves out like great thunder in rain’ (a /ree rendering) c-¢ 39 mg. 1') DYDD INNwY oy (emend 


to aby» and point DYDD) : Gk ev to avorgar avrov yewpas evppavOnoera (read evppavOncovrat) = ®: S only has one line 
for this verse, which ts usually supposed to represent clause a: but more probably clause b (see next note) d-d 3 


pn ny DNND 3: G& ovras ot mapaBawwovrtes (== ? DONNIE for OXN5) eis ouvteheray exAderovow: % ‘when they are 
taken away they come to an end’ (=? 1A} I ‘2). Combining ®, G, and & read OM by BNND j2 (or 
pnn nbn) ere HY vext DION WI mg. DON AND: ®Q mg. = KH exyova aceBov: S ‘and offspring to the wicked 
man’ (= # mg.?): read DOM 32 ff 99 Ap xb (= ? ‘shall not be unpunished’): G& ov mAnOvver kdadous 





10. For the wicked evil (or calamity) is created... Cp. xxxix. 29. 

11, All... from the earth return to the earth. Cp. Gen. iii. 19; Eccles. xii. 7; Job xxxiv. 15. 

what is from on high (returneth) on high. The return of the spirit to its Maker is meant; Cp Conn xtimgs 
The prosperity of the ungodly shares the fate of all created things ; it comes to destruction (cp. Ps. xlix). 

13. Wealth unjustly gotten ... torrent ... Cp. Job vi. 15-18 for the image. Just as the torrent suddenly 
swollen in a thunder-storm as suddenly goes down, so wealth unjustly gotten disappears. In clause 6 ‘in a thunder- 
storm ’= lit. ‘in flashing of thunder’. For & see critical note. 

14. With its onrush rocks are rolled away. For the word rendered ‘rocks’ here (D°D3) cp. Jer. iv. 29; Job 
xxx. 6. @& misread this as ‘hands’ (D‘23), and may be rendered ‘in the opening of his hands one shall rejoice’ (i.e. 
when he is made to disgorge his ill-gotten wealth there is general rejoicing). % might be rendered (understanding 
the word in this sense), ‘ when he (the wicked man) lifteth up his hands (sc. as a beggar) men rejoice’; or ‘when He 
(God) lifteth up His hands (sc. against the wicked man to punish him and reduce him to poverty) men rejoice.’ 

Even so doth plunder suddenly come to an end. For text see critical note. ® as it stands = ‘for suddenly 
doth he (?the wicked man) come to an end for ever’ (cp. &). The words cannot be understood of the brook ; they 
must refer to the riches, and this is well expressed by the emended text. 

15. A branch (sprung) from violence. i.e. the wicked man himself (not his offspring) ; cp. the parallel expression 
in clause 4 ‘an impious root’. 

hath no tender twig. i.e. has no permanent posterity. For the idea cp. xxiii. 25; Job viii. 11 f. 

an impious root is on the point of a crag. For & see critical note, and cp. with its rendering Matt. xiii. 5. 
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SIRACH 40. 16-20 


16 iLike reed-stalks (?)i jon the bank of a torrenti, 
*Which are consumed before any (other) ‘plant! *. 
171 But kindness shall never be moved}, 
And righteousness is established for aye. 


(0) XL. 18-27. The fear of the Lord ts the greatest of all good things (=10+2 distichs). 


18m A life of wine and strong drink™ is sweet, 

But better than both is he that findeth a treasure”. 
19 Child °and city° establish a name, 

P But better than both is he that findeth wisdom. 

Young cattle and planting make ‘abundance! to flourish” 

But better than both 4is a woman beloved?. 
20 Wine "land song!¥ rejoice the heart, 

But better than both is ‘the affection of lovers’. 


(kdados = mp3 Hos. xiv. 7, LXX): read 13 pr NS: with Peters, §¢. S-S Ok kar pufar axabapror (? read 
axaBaprov): RIN WW 3 = 3 b-h = &&: & ( freely) [‘ for the root of sinners] is like an ear of corn 
which sprouts upon a rocky crag’ iH ® nywowmps (Ppl. of DWP = Kapdapor, ‘ nasturtium or cress’: Cowley- 
Neubauer suggest MDD “like reed-stalks’: pl. of NDP): G axe = HB WN (cp. Job viii. 11): so Peters reads 
here: Hart suggests that may be a corruption of PWR (PI = IN8 in Targ. of Job viii. 11) ij % man dy 
ona (TB = ‘side’, only here: cp. Syr. 51 ‘wing’, and Aram. 4%) ‘bank): G em (mavtos vdatos Kat) xethous 
ToTapLov (mavros vdatos Kat > with L): & = 2S nay by k-k % mg. ADVI) DY b5 yy (8 WXE NDVI). 
Gk apo mavtos xoptov exrirnoera: Peters conjectures: YI yord o yp (G mavtos vdatos 7 previous line = 
?ryo 55: Hari) 1-1 So ®: G& xapis ws mapaderoos ev evdoywas = ADVI YD IDM) ‘but kindness is like 
a blessed Eden’ (? /rom xl. 27): % ‘ But the works of the pious in season (= }y2) are blessed’ (cf. Isa. li. 3) 
m-m §o % 73W1 YY: for IW |» B mg. has Ssw sny ‘wealth of understanding’: @ has (an avrapkous 
epyarov (= VI¥ “NM: avrapkous probably an addition in &): ® mg. may, as Pelers suggests, be an independent 
attempt to emend % in order to eliminate the offensive expression ‘a life of wine and strong drink’ (dy substituting 
‘a life of wealth of understanding’). % “xf is certainly strange, but 1s supported (partly) by &: S>line. 


Hart ingeniously proposes to read Sow) in ‘grace and understanding’ (jn for }* “n): cp. Prov. ili. 4 n-n 
SIN NYO: GE rightly takes NYO as participle = ‘one finding’ (so most moderns): a subst. NyiD = ‘finding’ (so 
Peters) ts highly doubtful 0-0 H yi: Gr Kar orkodopyn Todrews P-P &&>19b and c, but the clauses are 
attested by % as well as : omission in & probably caused by homoroteleuton (so Peters, §c.). Smend, however, 
regards them as not a genuine part of the text, the double mention of ‘a name’ (7m 19a and 19 c) being alleged as 
suspicious. The repetition ts certainly awkward: probably ‘a name’ 22 19c¢ should be emended to ‘abundance 
(fatness) ’ (Heb. ww) as suggested by Fuchs: DY may easily have artsen out of this (? through ynw), perhaps under 
the influence of the previous DW a-4 ] mpwnyd NWN: GE yurn apopos royeCerae ( possibly, as Smend suggests, 
Royi€erar = NAWNI: apopos an addition) rr @& Kav povorka = WY (cp. Jor the equivalence Gen. XXxxi. 27, 
Ezek. xvi. 13 2 LXX, &c.): $ ‘old wine’ = jw %: ® Iwi | wader influence of v. 18 s-8 9 ONT IAN: 





16. Like reed-stalks... : may have preserved the true reading here, ‘ sedge’ (dyer = INN; see critical note), 
and also the true construction of the sentence. Then the whole may be rendered, ‘Sedge on a torrent’s bank is 
consumed before any (other) plant: but kindness, &c.’ (so Peters). Cp. Job viii. 12. 

17. But kindness .. . righteousness, Kindness and righteousness as between man and man are meant. # in 
clause a (cp. Prov. x. 30) differs from @ and % (see critical note). If the latter be followed the first line will run: 
‘ But kindness is like a blessed Eden’ (cp. v. 27). 

(6) XL. 18-27. In this subsection the various good things of life are enumerated—in a series of ten contrasted 
sets of boons. The climax is that the highest good is the fear of God. 

18. better... he that findeth a treasure. Both Lévi and Peters prefer to render—‘ the finding of a treasure’. 
This certainly suits the construction of the verse, ‘finding’ rather than ‘the finder’ according with the predicate ‘is 
sweet’. But there is a grave philological objection to the rendering. ‘Treasure’ here may, perhaps, be explained by 
19 6 as = ‘ wisdom’ (so Peters). ; 

19. Child and city. &’s rendering ‘children and the building of a city’ gives the sense intended correctly. 
There may be an allusion to the building of such cities as were named after their founders (e.g. Alexandria). On the 
perpetuation of one’s name cp. KViod 2.5 X11. 12 f, 

Young cattle and planting. Operations which promote natural increase are referred to, breeding of stock and 
sowing of crops being mentioned as typical examples. 

20. Wine and song rejoice the heart. Cp. Xxxi. (xxxiv.) 27 f. : 

the affection of lovers. Or ‘the love of friends’. &’s ‘love of wisdom’ is probably a deliberate alteration due 
to revision; cp. Wisdom ii. 7 f. 
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SIRACH 40. 21-27 


21 Pipe and harp make sweet the song, 
But better than both is ta tongue sincere’. 
22 "Grace and beauty" Ycharm the eye’, 
But better than both are “the crops of the field™. 
23 *A friend and companion will each conduct himself opportunely *, 
But better than both is Ya discreet wife’. 
24 “A brother and helper will come to the rescue in a time of adversity’, 
But more than both doth righteousness deliver. 
25 Gold and silver *make the foot stand sure’, 
But better than both is good counsel?. 
26 Wealth and strength “lift up® the heart, 
But better than both is the fear of God®. 
In the fear of Jahveh there is no want, 
And with it there is no need to seek °support®. 
27 The fear of God is a very Eden of blessing, 
And ‘its canopyf (stretcheth) Sover® all that is glorious. 


Gk ayarnows codias (? a tendency alteration) t-t 73 nw : G& yAoooa ndea (3 = #) " u-u defective : 
Gk xapw Kat Kad\dNos = ANN) YD) (Peters), Dyys) 95) (Smend), tm) 95) (Lévz’) (kadAos = Asn xlii, 12, xiii. 9, 18) 
Y-v ® py yom: Ge exOvpnoe o opOarpos cov (cou>A &c. Syro-Hex tL) w-w ® My ony (‘the growing 
things of the field’): G& xAony (v.2. xon) omopov ‘the green blade of corn’ (x* omopypov) x-x 9 defective 
wy ny.......: Gk fidos kau eraipos ets Katpov amavreavres (Zast word = ? DY) ; % for last word ‘will receive 
greetings from one another’ (3"3n3): read yn) nyd sam ame and render as above (others render: ‘friend 
and companion give support at the right time’) y-Y So Q = 3: & yy pera avdpos 2-2 defective : 
MS Nee. e ee AN: G adeAdor kar BonOera evs Karpov Oupews = S: Peters, following Lévi mainly, restores: 
my nyd by any ns: Versions do not support the insertion of verb: Smend restores HAY NY Oi ANWw n& = 
‘a brother and a partner’, &c. (ANY occurs in Neo-Hebr. = ‘form a partnership or attachment’; 7 occurs again 
in ®Q mg. xli. 18, xlii. 3) 8-8 O& emornoovew moda = 594 (1D Y")—only last word legible in ® b-b @& BovAn 
(only B* 55 have yun) evdoxiperrar: % ‘good counsel’ (% consilium beneplacitum): read ANY YY c-c The 
word is illegible in (MS. mutilated): Cowley-Neub. read \019) = & (avvooovaw) : Smend dy» (‘make to 
exult’): Lév7 yo4y a In the MS. of ®® there ts a marginal note by the side of vv. 22-26 ab, written in vertical 
lines, as follows : 
nba ay os ND DDT Wy wp 55 
319929 a0 Bins 4 DMA Sawa 
romonsd was aay => on ADD 


‘ All the days of the poor are evil. Ben-Sira says, At night also. 
His roof is the lowest of roofs, and his vineyard is in the height of the mountains ; 
The rain of other roofs falls on his roof, and the earth of his vineyard falls on other vineyards.’ 


This citation agrees, with one slight variation (viz. md ax _for ndda IN), with the passage as cited in T. B. 
Sanhedrin 100 b. Lt ws probably excerpted from some compilation of selected sayings which circulated under the 
name of Ben-Sira, and contained, together with genuine quotations, a number of others which do not belong to 
the genuine text of Ben-Stra’s book. The citation here given appears to belong to the laiter class. A Persian gloss 
2s added in the MS. (writien in Hebr. characters) as follows : ‘It is probable that this was not in the original 
copy, but it is used as a proverb’ (see Cowley-Neub., p. 7) e-e Reading yyw ( MWS. defective): so Bacher, 
Smend, Peters.  Bonbecav = % [% here adds a gloss on next verse: ‘the fear of God over everything is exalted ; 
seize it, my son, and let it not go, for there is nothing like it’] ff nnan = & (ceadrvipav avrov): & ‘is 
praised ’ £-2 & ca urep = dy} (so 3): ® p>) (Isa. iv. 5 by ‘D) - h-b ® yno nN ‘a life of gift’: G& Con» 





21. Pipe and harp make sweet the song. i.e. of course through their accompaniment, 
22. Grace and beauty . .. crops of the field. For the sentiment cp. Matt. vi. 28-29, 
23. will each conduct himself opportunely. Or ‘ will give support’ (and guidance) ‘at the right time’. The 
same verb (373), common in NH, is used in ili. 26. 
a discreet (or prudent) wife. The expression is borrowed from Prov. xix. 14; cp. also Sir. xxv. I. 
24. A brother and helper... Possibly the original form of the sentence was exclamatory: ‘ A brother and helper 
in time of adversity.’ Cp. Prov. xvii. 17. : 
But more than both doth righteousness deliver. Cp. Prov. x. 2, xi. 4, 6. ‘Alms’ (for ‘ righteousness’) is 
a possible rendering. 
25. Gold and silver make the foot stand sure. i.e. give a sure footing, a firm position. Neubauer cites the 
following from T. B. Pesachiém 119 @: in reference to Deut. xi. 6 (‘and every living substance that followed them’ [lit. 
‘was at their feet’]) R. Eleazar says: ‘This means the wealth of a man, which makes him stand firm upon his feet.’ 
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SIRACH 40. 28—41, 2 


(c) XL. 28-30. A beggar’s life no life at all (= 341 distichs). 


My son, live not 'a beggar’s life; 
Better is one dead ithan importunatei, 

A man that looketh to a stranger’s table— 
His life is not to be reckoned as a life: 

}A pollution of his souli are ‘the dainties presented‘, 
‘And to an understanding man inward torturel. 

=In the mouth of an insatiable (man)™ begging is sweet, 
But inwardly it burneth as fire. 


(2) XLI. 1-4. Two views on death (= 2+2+2+4+1 distichs). 


ab Ah!° Death, how bitter is “the remembrance of thee®> 
To him® ‘that liveth at peace‘ in Shis habitation? ; 
»To him that is at ease", and prospereth in all, 
And that still hath strength to enjoy luxury’. 
Hail! Death, how* welcome is thy decree! 
™To the luckless man™, and that lacketh strength, 
»That stumbleth and trippeth® °at everything®, 
? That is broken”, 4and hath lost hope‘, 


erauTnoews ii Shinpon: Ge n ematew (S renders whole verse: ‘him that asks refuse not ; and be not good 
to kill but to keep alive —mzsunderstanding 9) i-5 war dyn (so read for ® text bayn) = & 3 (possibly 
wp? also to be read) kK-k ® mg. 131 Myon (&& read 1 for 131) 1-1 (with mg.) aD» yay wd 
myo:  mzsunderstands mm && ev crouatt avadovs (so 3) = WEI ty ‘DA (for BM wp) ny wiry) : so read. 
a Some MSS. of & insert the title De memoria et iudicio mortis b-b S$‘ Ah! Death, how evil art thou’ ¢ So 
the margin ; the text has ‘ Life’ d-d So &; the text of ® ts corrupt e $4 ‘rich’: #+ et iusto fi % 
‘sitting ’ s-s Lit. ‘ his foundation’; & % ‘his possessions’ bh & anepionacte (eunperectarm V 253): % 
‘strong’ iG rpopny; read tpuvpny (= ® 8) k Reading MD for ‘2 (=N°* 253 % Syro-Hex): >& 
1 Reading YPN for WpPn (B marg. prin, pin, and rp n) m-m Reading OI wed (cp.  marg. in v. 10) (‘to 
a man of sorrows’): G& emdcoperm: % ‘broken’ n-n Reading with ® marg. wprn Sera: & exaroynpy Kat 
neptom@pevo: % ‘that is old and stumbleth’ (cp. L defecto aetate) 0-0 O& rept mavrav r-P Reading Bie 6 
(Ryssel) for 39D (= &): B® mg. reads ANON DAN (‘lacking sight’): % ‘lacking wealth’ 4-4 % ‘and is 





26. But better than both is the fear of God. The fear of God is the one all-sufficing and all-important posses- 
sion ; Cp. XXxXiv. 10. 

27. its canopy (stretcheth) over all that is glorious. Cp. Isa. iv. 5 (the source of the expression here). 

—30. On begging: cp. xxix. 21 f. 

. gee iecods life us .. Perhaps this saying of Ben-Sira has influenced the dictum (cited from Ibn 
Gabirol by Cowley-Neubauer, p. xxx): ‘Better the grave than a fall to poverty’. ‘A beggar’s life’ is lit. in ® a 
‘life of gift’ (or ‘gifts ’), i.e. a life dependent upon gifts. 

In 28 & the word rendered ‘ importunate’ (ssynpw) = lit. ‘to make oneself a mound’ (denom. from mpbb ‘a mound’ 
thrown up by besiegers) ; fig. to advance against, beset, cp. xxxix. 24; here ‘to beset’ (with requests) = ‘to importune’ 
(see Driver in the Glossary in Cowley-N eubauer, p. Xxxiil). . : , : 

29. A man that looketh...asa life. Cp. the citation freely given in 7. 5. Besah 32.6: ‘There are three men 
whose life is no life. They are these—The man who watches the table of his neighbour, and he over whom his wife 

body is ruled by pains.’ 
SE Nat ot hie cout are the dainties presented. For ‘dainties presented’ cp. xxxvi. 19 (24) note. Such 
gifts pollute in so far as they are begged for, not because they have been presented. 

30. But inwardly it burneth as fire. Cp. Jer. xx. 9. 

(d) XLI. 1-4. Death fearful to some, welcome to others, inevitable for all. 

1. the remembrance of thee. Lit. ‘thy memory’ (J75?). eat 

in his habitation. in2i32, cp. Hebr. of xliv. 6, i.e. the conditions under which he is living. 
i Gps Obmxvi. 12,-xxi. 23: : 
sore Tit {te ee a(epe Gi Jmibebarbat), cp. Hebr. of xxxiv. (A. V., R. V. xxxi.) 3. 
2. Hail. NM, an expression of satisfaction, as in Isa. xliv. 16. 
how welcome. Lit. ‘how good’. oo 
thy decree. Cp. xiv. a and see Isa. xxviil. 15, 18. : eee i 
; i -Hebrew the meaning to be weak or i mend). ; 
Cente an eee ie a oe W) exivi 3, where the same Hebr. word is used of being broken in heart. 
The text of # reads 27D ‘intractable’, or the like (cp. & dme:Bodvrt) ; but this word is out of place in its context. 
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STRACH W4laaz=e 


3*Fear not Death, (it is) thy destiny’, 


Remember that the former and the latter (share it) with thee. 


4 This is the portion® of all flesh from God, 


‘And how canst thou withstand" the decree” of the Most High! 
“(Be it) for a thousand years, for a hundred, or for ten (that thou livest)™, 
In Sheol there are no* reproaches concerning life. 


(e) XLI. 5-13. The end of the ungodly contrasted with the honour accorded to the name 
of the righteous (= 3+3+1+43 distichs). 


5 An abominable offspring is the generation’ of sinners, 
And 7a godless sprout? is *in the dwellings of the wicked* 
6 »From the son of the unrighteous man °shall the dominion be wrenched away°”, 
4 And want® shall ever abide with his seed4. 
7 A godless father do the children‘ curse, 
&For because of him do they suffer reproach®. 
8 ® Woe unto you, ungodly men, 
1Who have forsaken the Law of the Most High God‘?! 
9 ¥If ye increase (it will be) for mischief*, 
‘And if ye bear children (it will be) for sighing ; 
If ye stumble (it will be) for everlasting joy}, 
And if ye die (it will be)™ for a curse”. 


unable to work’: G& ‘... patience’: #%... sapientiam r-T pn evdaBou Kptua Oavarov 8 Qe ro kpywa: % ‘the 
end’ t-t 3> u Lt, ‘reject’, or ‘ despise 5: V G& evdoxia W-W Q& ere Sexa eure exatov cite xtAta ETH 
x Reading }s (@ marg.) for WN y Reading “7 for 737 (Smend) zz Reading bye 4599 a-a So 
(= SL): ® cs mutilated, but may perhaps be read yor W3 b-b & rexvov apaptorwv amoXerTtar KAnpovopia 
ee Reading yrpn nbwon (Smend) d-d % 2s almost entirely mutilated © Ge overdos f % ‘his righteous 
sons’ &-§ ® zs almost entirely mutilated: + ‘in the world’ h-h Jy ® only three letters are preserved 


Hi $> K-K @& kau eav yevynOnre ets karapay yevnOnocabe ; pr. cay yap mAnOvynte eis am@Aeravy 248 (cp. ®) lI G&> 
M Qk peprcOnoecbe 2 For the whole verse $ has: ‘A fruitful woman is the joy of her people, and if there die an 





3. thy destiny. Lit. ‘thy decree,’ as in v. 2, i.e. to which thou art destined, cp. xxxviii. 22 a. 
the former and the latter. The reference is probably to the generations that have gone before and those that 
will follow after. 
(share it) with thee. The Hebr. might mean: ‘ (are) with thee’, i.e. they will all be together hereafter in Sheol 
(cp. the expression ‘to be gathered unto the fathers’, 2 Kings xxii. 20). 
4. This is the portion. Cp. Job xx. 29, xxvii. 13. ; 
how canst thou withstand... Cp. Lev. xxvi. 15 for this phrase in Hebr. 3ONOM ‘NPND-ON, 
withstand. See critical note. : : 
the decree. #) reads ‘the Law’, see critical note, but this can hardly be right, because ‘ Torah’ is never used in 
this connexion. 
In Sheol there are... Since in Sheol it will be found that the same fate has overtaken all men, it will be 
immaterial whether one man lived longer on earth than another; men will not quarrel about that. Cp. Eccles. vi.i6. 


(e) XLI. 5-13. Death means far different things to the godless and the pious. In the case of the latter their name 
lives on. 


5. offspring. The Hebr. word }*) occurs in Gen. xxi. 23; Isa. xiv. 22; Job xviii. 19; in each case it is the parallel 
to 132 ‘sprout’ in the next clause. 


the generation of sinners. The reference is most probably to the Hellenistic party in Israel (see v. 8), and 
especially to the high-priestly family, as v. 6 seems to show. 


and a godless sprout... The Hebr. text is mutilated, and it is impossible to reconstruct it with certainty, but 
the general sense is probably as given above. 
6. From the son of... Ryssel renders this clause ‘ Because of an unrighteous son a kingdom falls to pieces’ 


(reading YM), a rendering which the text may quite well bear, but if, as the present writers hold, the reference is to 


the high-priestly family, Ryssel’s rendering seems too general. In the marg. of # is read OnY j'3D, ‘from amongst 
the uncircumcized ’, a term which could well be applied to the Hellenistic ruling party (cp. 1 Macc. i. 48, ii. 46, &c.), 
so that at all events a later scholiast understood the passage as in reference to the Hellenizers. 


the unrighteous man. >\}, the regular term for a tyrannical ruler, cp. Job xviii. 18, xxvii. 7, xxix. 17, xxxi. 3. 
-.+.wrenched away. Cp. 1 Sam. xv. 28 (nsbro-ne Mv YP); 1 Kings xi. 11; 2 Kings xvii, 21. 

8. Who have forsaken... This is a clear reference to the Hellenizers, cp. 1 Macc. ii. 23), Ill OnOniccee 

9. If ye increase... i.e. If they have children, these will likewise be godless. 


_ifye die ... The reference is not to anything that would happen after death, but rather to the execration in 
which they will be held at the time of their death. 
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SIRACH 41. 10-17 


10° All that is of naught returneth to naught?, 


So the godless man,—from nothingness to nothingness’. 


11 4Vanity is man (concerning) his body 4, 


*But the name of the pious shall not be cut off’. 


12 Be in fear for thy name, for that abideth longer for thee 


Than thousands of *precious treasures’. 


13 *Life’s goods last for limited days *, 


"But the reward of a name for days without number®. 


(a) XLI.14—XLII. 8. Moral duties enumerated under the category of shame. 


(i) XLI. 14-15. Introduction to the section on the subject of shame (= 2 distichs). 


14 [v Hidden wisdom and concealed treasure, 


What is the use of either ? 


15 Better the man who hideth his folly, 


Than the man who hideth his wisdom. ] 


(ii) XLI. 16—XLII. 8. *Justruction concerning shame* (= 2+10+1+1+49 distichs). 


16 YHear, O children, instruction concerning shame’, 


And be abashed “according to my judgement*. 


(16) For not every kind of shame is meet to retain, 


>And not every kind of abashment is to be approved?. 


17 °Be ashamed of a father and a mother of whoredom, 


~ 


Of a prince and a ruler“ of lies, 


unrighteous father his righteous sons will not grieve over him’ 0-0 Jn place of this clause & has a variant of 
Sk eas SS P-P G& ovtws aceBets amo Katapas ets anwdvav: & ‘ the end of the ungodly man is for destruction ’, 
so for the whole verse a4 S> : G& revOos avOparav ev copacw avtay r-r xc.a alone among the MSS. of & 
has preserved the right reading: ovopa 8« ayabov ove e€ahecpOnoerat (= Arm): & ovopa Se apaprodoy ove ayabov 
eEarerpOnoerar s-3 So ® mg., the text reads ‘treasures of wisdom’; & ‘great treasures of gold’ t-t G& ayabns 
Cans aptOpos nuepav u-U G& Kar ayabov ovoua evs aava Siapevee: B>from here to xiii. 8, except 19 b, 20a v The 
order of the clauses of vv. 14-16 differs in & (= 14b, c, 15) xx $G&> y-y This clause = 14a in & 
% & ‘peace’ ama GF emt T@ pypate pov b-b G& «ae ov mavta Tacw ev mores evdoktperrat © inserts the title 
De omnibus vitiis declinandum ce So ® mg. (= &) 





10. the godless man. 437 is often used in reference to one who is an apostate. 
nothingness. Cp. xli. 10. In each case the Hebr. word is 19N (‘tohu’), which in Gen.i. 2 is used of the ‘ waste’ 
of chaos; it is also used in reference to moral worthlessness (cp. Isa. xxiv. Io, lix. 4). Both the words for ‘naught’ 
and ‘nothingness’ occur together in Is. xl. 17; cp. Is. lix. 4. 

11. But the name... This thought of the memory of the righteous departed being held in honour was the 
beginning of a development regarding the conceptions about the future life; this memory involved, sooner or later, 
the question as to differentiation between the righteous and the sinners beyond the grave, and when once this point 
was reached further development of thought was inevitable. (Cp. Prov. x.7; 1 Enoch ciii. 4, civ. 13; Zest. Twelve 
Patr., Naphtali viii. 5.) 

12. Be in fear for thy name. Cp. Eccles. vii. 1, and Pirge Adoth ii. 8: ‘He who hath gotten a good name hath 
gotten it for himself’; iv. 19, ‘Rabbi Simeon said, There are three crowns, the crown of Torah, and the crown of 
Priesthood, and the crown of Royalty, but the crown of a good name mounts above them.’ 


for that abideth. For the Hebr. word md cp. Eccles. viii. 15. 
Than thousands of ... Cp. Prov. xxii. 1. 
13. the reward. Lit. ‘goods’ (M119) ; the same word as in ‘ Life’s goods’; in the Hebr. there is a play on the 
double meaning of N30: ‘The good things of life’ = prosperity, ‘the good things of a name’ = its honourable 
remembrance. 


XLI. 14—XLII. 14. With xli. 14 a new section begins, which extends to xlii. 14. It contains an enumeration of 
moral duties under the category of shame. It falls into two distinct subsections, (a) xli. 14-xlii, 8; (4) xlii. 9-14. 

(a) XLI. 14—XLII. 8. After an introductory piece (xli. 14 4, 15) there follows the main part of the subsection, with 
the heading ‘ Instruction concerning shame’. It enumerates things to be ashamed of, and then the things not to be 


ashamed of. 
14, 15. These verses, which occur also as xx. 30, 31, are evidently out of place here; possibly they were added 


from a marginal note (Smend), as seeming to offer an appropriate introduction to the section beginning at v. 16. 
16. The title to this section is found in ® only. : 
according to my judgement. i.e. in accordance with my teaching concerning this subject ; £ paraphrastically, 
‘quae procedunt de ore meo.’ 
17. of whoredom. i.e. guilty of whoredom. 
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HO 18 


SIRACH 41. 18—42, 2 


1Of a master and a mistress® of deceit, 
Of an assembly and a people of transgression, 
Of a comrade and friend of treachery, 


19 And of a place, where thou sojournest, of pride®. 


21a (&) 


ee[ Be ashamed | to break an oath or a covenant™, 
To stretch out thine elbow at meat, 

‘To withhold? a gift that is asked for*, 
hTo turn away the face" of thy friend, 


210 (&) To cause the dividing of portions to cease}, 


20a (&) 


To be silent towards Jhim that greeteth (thee)', 


206 (&) To look upon a woman that is a whore, 


Gk 21¢ 
22a 


H)°220(&) 


kTo gaze on a woman that hath a husband, 
To be busy with his maid*', 
m And to violate her bed”, 


22¢ (ti) To [speak to] a friend with reproachful words ;— 


22d (&) 


42 1 


iS) 


And after giving a gift contemn not,— 
nTo repeat °the word thou hast heard®, 
And to lay bare any secret counsel: 
So shalt thou be truly ?shamefast?, 
And find favour in the sight of all living. 


“But of these things be not ashamed, 
And accept not persons unto sin”: 

Of the Law of the Most High, and the statute ; 
And of justice, to do right by the wicked ; 


d-d amo kpitov Kat apxorTos e Reading NW (# mg.) for VN in the text: & wept kromns ee-ee OF Kat amo adnOetas 
Geo Kat SiaOnkns ; His much mutilated 4 G& aro oxopaxtopou Anpayews Kau dovews & Reading y21910 La Reading 
(on the basis of & aro awoorpodns mpocwmov) Pi) vn (Ryssel) i-i The text of ® is partly mutilated J-i So ® mg. 


K-k 99 vs wanting with the exception of two letters at the end of v. 22a 1 Reading my3 (Cowley-Neubauer) 
m-m 9 75 much mulilated n xlii, ra-d = xli. 23-24 7 EV: xlii. 1-8 ometted by 3 0-0 SoH: Gk xa 
Noyou axons p-p & sine confusione: && avexuvtnpos a Here xlii begins m EV == —** ~Reading SON? = 


Gi rou auapravew (with Cowley-Neub., Smend): WB text som (=? ‘And accept not persons and so bear sin’: cp. Peters) 





18. a master and a mistress... Smend thinks that the reference here is to Gentile kings and queens into whose 
service Jews of noble family entered. 

... Of treachery. Cp. Lev. vi. 2. 

19. of a place. i.e. the people of a place; like “Y (‘city’), which is often used of the inhabitants of a city, see 
e.g. I Sam. iv. 13, v. 12; Isa. xxii. 2. 

an oath or a covenant. Cp. Gen. xxvi. 28. 

To stretch out thine elbow... Cp. xxxi. (i xxxiv.) 14. Peters thinks that the reference is either to the action 
of the arm when taking an oath, connecting this with the previous clause; or else to the withholding of a gift in the 
following clause. It is, however, best to take the words as referring to behaviour ; the whole passage exhibits a curious 
variety of topics referred to. 

21 a. To turn away the face. i.e. to make him turn away in anger because the gift asked has been withheld ; 
& adds, apparently by way of explanation, ‘ne avertas faciem a proximo tuo’; but the reference is to the turning away 
of the face of the friend, cp. xviii. 24. ; 

21 6. To cause the dividing of portions... The reference is possibly to the dividing of an inheritance (see 
xlii. 3), but more probably to the bestowal upon the poor of portions of the offerings for sacrifice, cp.2 Sam. vi. 19 
(Smend). Peters understands the words in a general sense as a prohibition against niggardliness. 

20 a. that greeteth. Lit. ‘that asketh peace’ ; the usual Oriental mode of salutation. 

20 6. that is a whore. Lit. ‘a stranger’, cp. Prov. ii. 16, v. 3, 20, vil. 5, xxii. 14. 

226d. CD, XVille 15: : 

XLII. 1. To repeat the word... Cp. xix. 7; a warning against circulating mere unsupported rumours. 

lay bare any secret counsel. Cp. xxii. 22 ¢, xxvii. 16 f. ; 

shamefast. The Hebr. word used (¥3) occurs only here and in xxxii. (xxxv.) Io in this sense (as an adj. = 
‘ shamefast’). 

find favour in the sight of allliving. Cp. xlii. 8. 

But... be not ashamed, And accept not persons unto sin. This general exhortation applies to what 
follows: of certain things (following) the injunction is to be not ashamed, while some of the things enumerated also 
involve the application of a judicial and impartial mind. To the latter the injunction ‘accept not persons (i.e. exhibit 
not partiality) unto sin’ (i.e. so as to bring sin upon thyself) specially applies. 

2. Law of the Most High... statute... justice. The ‘Law of the Most High’ = the Law generally, regarded 
as a body of principles invested with divine sanctions ; ‘the statute’ = the particular enactments which result from 
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SIRACH 42. 3-8 


3 Of reckoning with a comrade Sand (fellow) traveller’, 

And of the division of an inheritance tand a property’; 
4 "Of the small dust" of the scales and balance, 

‘And Wof testing” measure and weighty ; 


4(6) Of buying whether little or much, 


5 WwAnd of profit from traffick with the merchant” ; 
* Of frequent correction of children, 
And of smiting the side of an evil-disposed servant*. 
6 For an evil wife %a seal, 
And where ? many’ hands are, *a key*! 
7 »Upon what is deposited make a mark», 
And let giving and receiving all be in writing.— 
8 Of the correction of the simple and foolish (be not ashamed), 
°Or of the tottering grey-head occupied with whoredom® : 
So shalt thou be truly well-advised, 


And a man (truly) modest before all living. 


ss SoH mg. NN (read MIN)) = G& car odormopay (B “ext ‘and a master 7 IN) t-t 3 w (Prov. viii. 21): & 
€TALp@v (e read erepav) = WN [38 mg. WW ?to be read mw: SO Ryssel | ueaSe ® (omitting \ in by) = pnw oy 
(Isa. xl. 15): Ge mepe axpiBeas: Smend supposes an infin. to be implicit in pnw’ (‘to rub off, then ? ‘to balance’) 
Vv > Cr w-w 9 minon (or read ninnn): 2 Neo-Hebr. amd (ANN) = ‘ to prove, test (cp. TNA = ‘skilled, 
expert, tried’) ww-ww 9 (dificult to decipher) “3N 320[D] WAND by}: Gk mepe advapopov (but NAC 155 157 
307 dahopov = ‘ difference, profit’ = nD) Tpacews (B + xav) €pTropev (C eumopov) : read 2A SDD nid Sy 
=-x > ® (dui B mg. 5a DW pornts to the lines having been in text originally): & kas (probably to be omitted) rept 
maideas Texvey TOAANS Kat OLKETN ToMNp® TAEvpav arpaka: from which restore with Peters (cp. Lé&vz): 


37 2 DW by 
yr says yoy man dyn 
(Léoi: yoy man yr 72y?) 
y-y #® pon onyn (>on as marginal note): G& kadov oppayis (Kadov an addition) 2-2 So & = m1 which read 


Jor ® MP a-a Wy MND: Gk wdeoo (P originally eres): read nnBD (Ryssel), as parallelism demands >» & 

‘Whatsoever thou handest over (let it be) by number and weight’ (o cay mapadides, ev apiOuo Kat orabue) ; 
yon TW (mg. IPB) IPAN dip by: G may have read Sawn) ED A pp 2 = “upon a deposit number 
and weight” (7° 7P5!2 = ‘what is entrusted to a hand ’, 2.e. $a deposit’: cp. 7 ner Lev. v. 21): 2¢ well be 
nearer ®, however, to read with Pelers WaDN 1 PEO by ce ®H mg. MN ANY SuAD awn (® text wun rw). 
For mix ay) Ge has xpwopevov mepe ropveras (S0 253 307 Syro-Hex.) (uz B mpos veous) 





icati inci i ice; while ‘justice’ i ing the administration of such 
the lication of these principles in practice; while ‘justice’ is a general term denoting the aa ; 
Lane The injunction is obviously addressed to the Scribes, who are responsible for the administration of law and 
justice. Smend explains the general meaning of the verse to be an admonition to the Scribes not to be ashamed of 
the Law of their fathers (i.e. their ancestral religion) in the face of Greek fashions and influences. _ : 
to do right by the wicked. i.e. probably not to hesitate to acquit the ungodly man when he is proved innocent 
ticular charge. : 
e OF Bing with a comrade and (fellow) traveller. The meaning apparently is—do not allow feelings 
of false shame and pride to deter from settling accounts, involving mutual indebtedness, where friends and fellow 
travellers are involved. Lévi aptly quotes the French proverb, ‘ Les bons comptes font les bons amis.” Smend 
interprets differently. He takes ‘reckoning with’ to mean ‘demanding from *: Do not be deterred by feelings of 
false shame from asking 2 companion (on a journey) and a fellow traveller, who is staying for the night at the same 
inn, who he is.’ ai er cae ; 
of the division of an inheritance... i.e. of determining: oa the details involved in the division of an 
i i ty (for the Hebr. of the last word cp. Prov. viii. 21). , 
Par aes of the scales... Cp. Is. ap 15. @& gives the sense well, ‘of exactness of scales.’ Care 
must be taken that the exactness of the balance is not disturbed even by a fleck of dust. The scales, measures, and 
weights used by the trader must be tested (‘measure and weight,’ lit. ‘ ephah and stone’). nse aes 
Of buying whether little or much. Contrast XXVi. 29, xxvii. 2, where the dangers involved in buying and selling 
are dwelt upon. ih 
F miting the side of... servant. Cp. xxxiii. 24 f. (= Oe xxx. 33 f.). 
ae ee eanion changes in these verses, but it is not necessary for that reason to transpose them. satel 
8 Of the correction of the simple... i.e. Be not ashamed to correct the foolish and ignorant, and also to 
; tottering grey-beard occupied with whoredom ; for 8 4 cp. xxv. 2. sana) : 
earn (truly) modest. The Hebr. word here rendered ‘ modest’ (Y1J¥) = ‘lowly’ in Bibl. Heb. (ep. ae zi. 2), 
but ‘pious’ in PBL. Smend renders it ‘gesittet’. [It is supposed by some scholars that the word * Essene’ 1s 
equivalent to yuy.] 
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SIRACH 42. 9-11 


(6) XLII. 9-14. The care of daughters (=4+2+2+2 distichs). 


R° 9 4A daughter is to a father °a treasure of sleeplessness’, 
f And the care of her banisheth slumber‘ : 


In her youth, lest she pa 


And "when she is marr 


ss the flower of her age’, 
ied, ilest she be hated? ; 


104 1'Tn her virginity#!, lest she be seduced, 
jk And in the house of her husband*, **lest she prove unfaithful * ; 


In her father’s house, lest 
m And in her husband’s 
TI Over thy daughter keep 


1she become pregnant}J, 
house™, lest she be barren. 
a strict watch”, 


°Lest she make thee a name of evil odour°— 


d The following version of vv 


(= 
(= 
(= 


(= 


e-e ® text APO nnnvo = ‘a 


. 9 and 10 ts cited in T. B. Sanh. 100: 


swe xd moinap aw many max? n3 
nann sow Aniwyp2 
wn Xow Any 


wrwan xd sow mma 


oa nd ya xd Now mew 
DAY. AYYN NOW Ap 


ga) A daughter is a vain treasure to her father: 
gb) for fear about her he does not sleep ; 
toa) in her youth, lest she be seduced ; 
gc) in her maidenhood, lest she play the harlot ; 
when she is marriageable, lest she be not married ; 
tod) when she is married, lest she have no sons; 
when she is old, lest she practise sorcery.’ 


deceptive treasure’ (cf. ‘vain treasure’ 7 Zalm. citation): G& amoxpupos aypumua : 


read IPO for apw (so Peters, Smend): % ‘great honour’ ft Sot S: & (defechve) :[Aow] [y jan Anaw 
(cp. KKK [ xxxiv. | I & and ®) &-8 So (mapaxpacn) fy ap yy (cp. nu ‘when she is marriageable’ 2 Zalm. 


ctt.): Wan (‘she commit 


adultery’) corresponding to nxn in Talm. cit.: % ‘|that she] be not blamed’ 


h-h So & ($ ‘and by her husband’) = Apa (so read): MM nal i So ES (B cext defective) : read SIN }D: 
#® mg. nWn ‘she be forgotten’ iisti So ® S: G& ev wapbevera ( + avrns Syro-Hex L) j-i Transposed in 
(right order in ® as given above in the translation) k-k & text (defective) [ap(ys] m3) (® mg. AWN 33) = 


Gk pera avdpos ovca kk-kk 


Gk pn more mapaBn: text lacking read with ® mg. MOwWN jb (Peters ; and Smend 


with x> for 3p) Il G& eyxvos yervntar: ® lacking (read Mnn) m-m $9 %: G& ‘And when she is married’ 
(cuvexnkuia = ndyya)) n-n 9 mg. WWD Pinn 4N3 Sy 90: Gk em Ovyarpt advarpenr@ orepewoor dvdakny: % with 
# mg.+‘my son’ (# “ext defective: is restored by Lévi [ww \o [a |pn [an}b[sna by 432 ]) 0-0 ® text defective— 
the last two words are (2. 1D) AND OW: read MID ow (a> nvyn jp]: W mg. x5 ’y /yn ‘p= 2? ayow Jwyn 1p 
pnd = & fn MOTE Tolnon GE eEmtyappa (es myow Exod. xxxil. 25) exOpors : perhaps, however, tk read in Exodus 
mnDw (= emyxappa tn Lxodus). Lévi reads ® mg. ovined Se qwyn 1p: % (‘a bad name’) = ® “ext 
p-P “ext oy nbdpy (so Lévt, Peters, Strack): but Smend reads it oy nbmpr = G& (kat exkAnrov daov: cp. 
NOVI N10) | 9-4 ® fext (qnawin) corrected in left margin to (nen = &: win = wan ¥ right margin 
nvan (= ? nyan) Tr yw nya: G& ev wrnbe roddov (? read mudov) s-3 These two lines (11 ef) are 


(2) XLI. 9-14. The subject of this subsection is the care of daughters. The same subject is touched upon in 


vil. 24-25, xxvi. 10-12. 


9. A daughter... treasure of sleeplessness... Edersheim cites some of the Talmudic dicta on the subject 
of daughters and women generally, among others the following: ‘ Happy he that has male children; woe to him that 
has female children’ (Qidd. 82 6; Baba bathra 16 6, &c.); ‘Women are of light mind’ (Shadd. 334; Qidd. 806) ; and 
the well-known one in Pzvge Aboth, ‘prolong not converse with a woman’ (i.5). The Blessing in the Jewish Mornin 
Prayer may also be cited: ‘ Blessed art Thou, O Lord... who hast not made me a gentile...aslave...a Sons 
But the harshness of tone manifest in Ben-Sira towards women generally was much mitigated in later (Rabbinical) 
Judaism under the influence of the Pharisees. 

... lest she pass the flower of her age. i.e. without being married. Smend prefers to keep th i 
(aan jb: Poel of 193), which he renders ‘ lest she entice (men) ’: but ‘lest she commit adultery’ is 3 ee 


rendering. 


10. be seduced. For the Hebr. word here used cp, Exod. xxii. 15; Ezek. xiv. 9. 


she prove unfaithful. 


Cp. Num. v. 12, 19 f., 29 (same Hebr. word NNW = ‘go aside’). 


11. Over thy daughter keep a strict watch. Cp. xxvi. Io. 


a name of evil odour. 
Prov. xiii. 5). 


Cp. the Biblical expression ‘to make odious’ (lit. ‘cause to stink’, WNIN e.g. 
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SIRACH. 420 1ri15 


® A byword in the city and accursed of the people?— 
‘And shame thee tin the assembly of the gate. 
*In the place where she lodgeth ‘let there be no lattice’, 

"Or spot overlooking the entrance round about®®. 

12 ¥ Let her not show her beauty to any maley, 
“And among” wives let her not converse. 

13 For from the garment issueth the moth, 
And from a woman a woman’s wickedness. 

14 ** Better is the wickedness of a man than the goodness of a woman’ ; 
“And a disgraceful daughter poureth forth disgrace?*. 


In praise of God as Nature's Lord. 
(a) XLIIL. 15-25. Exordium (=14+%24+242%24+24+24242 distichs). 


15 *I would fain remember® God’s works, 
And what I have seen I would recount. 
»By the word of God His works were formed”, 
°And what was wrought by His good pleasure according to His decree®. 


lacking in & (acctdentally omitted : ? the translator's eye passing from D3) in 11 f to NY or PIM in 12 b omitted two 
lines) t-t So 4: % «correctly ‘\et her not go forth’ u-u So ® DID NIN HID MD): S (Preading MIN NI) 
aap N20) ‘And let her not be round about in houses’ v-v So: G& misunderstood the line (mavre avOpore py 
euBdere ev kadder): as also % (‘ Reveal not to every man what is in thine heart’) — W-W @& kau ev peso =P): 50 S 
rightly: ®@ na) xx >% y-y So ® mg. = & (n ayaborouos yun ? an interpretation of NWS WP: but 
Lévt makes it = nx “N0) 2% Reading with ® mg. (correcting ns.) fo Ns) ABN yan np nar: cp. 
Gk kat yun Karaicyvvovea evs overdicpov (? a free rendering of ADAM yran). Smend reads NaN) = ‘shame causing ’ 
Jor NDAD a-a So = & prncOnoopuar be (de for dn) b-b So 3: G& ev Aoyors Kuptov ra epya avrov = ® mg.: 
® text why] DON WNT: read WY Ywyn for last word (? ==). 80 £ elers C~C NCA Kut yeyovey ev evioyia 
avrov kpiwa (B &c.>): Sah kar -yeyovey evhoya trav kpyatay avrov (evoya for evdoxia): 9 anpd yo dyna) (read 


pnd for inp, cp. :): ® mg. has np> which Peters retains: then render: ‘and teaching (doctrine) is a work of 
His grace’: Cowley-Neub. render text ‘and him that doeth His pleasure He hath accepted’ 





Or spot. The Hebr. term (N’2)) has here a general sense as in VV, ‘ place’, ‘spot’. Smend suggests NN3N nd) 
for °31) n'3) = and ‘ where she spends the night (let there be) no entrance,’ &c. 
12. Let her not show her beauty... Perhaps # (Nin [nn by) may be rendered ‘ Let her not give a look to any 


male’, i.e. show herself, be visible to (cp. Smend). “NIN has the meaning ‘look’, ‘countenance’ in PBA, cp. 
also xvi. I. 
And among wives... i.e. let her not mix on familiar terms with married women, 

13. For from the garment issueth the moth. The reference is to daughters. If such mix with married women on 
familiar terms, and listen to the conversation of the latter, sexual impulses and desires will be stirred which will lead 
to sin. The sentence is couched in proverbial form. The moth issuing from the garment is a figure of something 
emanating spontaneously from within. % interprets rather than translates, ‘For as a moth falls upon a garment, so 
doth jealousy upon a woman from the wickedness of her fellow.’ 

14. Better is the wickedness of a man than the goodness of a woman. As Edersheim remarks: ‘ The 
misogyny of the author here reaches its climax.’ Wik, 

poureth forth disgrace. Cp. x. 13 (‘poureth forth abomination’). 


XLII. 15—XLIII. 33. This piece forms a distinct division. Its theme is the praise of God—of God as the mighty 
and all-wise Lord of nature. The introduction (xlii. 15-25) sets forth God’s omnipotence and omniscience. The main 
(central) part has for its subject the firmament and the sun (xliii. 1-5), the moon (xliii. 6-8), the stars and the rainbow 
(xliii. 9-12), the storm, the snow and the hoar-frost, the ice, and lastly the sea (xliii. 13-26). A concluding section 
(xliii. 27-33) has for its main thought that the highest praise man can offer to God is inadequate. As Smend points 
out, the question of the origin of the heaven, of the dry land and the sea, does not come into the writer’s treatment of the 
theme (cp., however, xliii. 23) any more than the creation of vegetation, of the land animals, and of man. God shows 
Himself to be the Lord of nature in the wonderful adjustment and economy that are maintained in natural forces 
and life. 

With xlii. 15 f. cp. xvill. 1-7. 
(a) XLII. 15-25. EXORDIUM. < 
15. I would ae remember... cre Ps. Ixxvii. 12. 
at Ihave seen... = Job xv. 17. i 
ree what was wrought by His good ieee according to His decree, For text see critical note. According 
to Peters’ rendering (‘and doctrine is a work of His grace’) creation and the wisdom-teaching are placed side by side: 
cp. xliii. 33; Ps. xix (the light of creation and the light of revelation set together). 
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SIRACH 42. 16-22 


The rising sun ‘is revealed? over all things, 
And the glory of Jahveh °is over all His works®. 
*God’s holy ones have not the power‘ 
To recount §His wondrous works of might® ; 
(Though) God hath given strength "to His hosts® 
1To endure in the presence of His glory’. 
He searcheth out the deep and (man’s) heart, 
jAnd all their secrets) § He surveyeth*: 
1For Jahveh possesseth all knowledge, 
And seeth what cometh unto eternity!. 
He declareth “what is past and what is future”, 
And revealeth "the profoundest secrets”. 


20 °No knowledge is lacking to Him?, 


21 


G& (S) 22 


P And no matter escapeth Him». 
41The might of His wisdom! ‘is established’, 
From everlasting *He is the same’: 
‘Nothing hath been added and nothing taken away (therefrom)*, 
And He needeth none to give counsel. 
"All His works are truly lovely, 
And are ‘like blossoms! to behold”. 


d-d So: & (2nexactly) emeBreev e-e So ®: & (znexactly) mAnpes to epyov avrou ff SoH: G ove 
eveTrolnoev Tots aytos Kuptos s-¢ Shas ANWST NMI = YN mxdaa (so read with Smend) : tk mavta ta 
Gavpacia avrov: ® text ™ nyxdpd (dut mn here otiose with Sx an clause a: probably only a variant on by) 
h-h So ® YNI¥: G& (faking PRI obs together) Kupos 0 mavroxpatwp iri So: G ornptxOnva ev Soén avrov To 


nav (bul £> ro nav, which is not original) Jj ® omnyyy $53) : Gk kau ev mavoupyevpaciw avt@y k-k 79 pian 
11>: G eyvo yap o Kupios macay edna Kar eveBdreWev ers onpetov atavos 7s restored in Hebrew by Peters thus: 


nyt 55 mm yt %D 
rpdyys mms bx pa 


& attests the two lines also, rendering (freely): ‘ for before God nothing is hidden, and there lie revealed before 
Him all things that come into the world mm ® (reading nn mg. for text nvnd) nvr man = 
Gr ra mapedndvOora Kar emecopeva (so S which, however, omits MM) = ‘He declareth’ az she beginning of line) 
n-n %# NN) APN (apn=‘ what is to be explored’, ‘the whole range’: cp. Job xxxviii. 16): G tyyy amoxpupar ; 
S paraphrases : ‘{and there are revealed before Him] all things that are hidden ’ 0-0 So: & ‘no thought’ 
(Scavonna = 9 Sa’ as 2m xxxv. 18) ‘escapeth Him’ ($ ‘no wisdom 3) P-P So #: G& ‘there is not a word hid 
from Him’: /o ‘word (thing)’ $+‘ of man’ 94 ® fext defective: B mg. N31: G ra peyadrea tys coduas 
avrov: read \NDIN NN mr ® jan (pont jan: cp. S ‘standeth fast’): Smend prefers to point 2 = 
‘measured off’, ‘regulated’ (ut parallelism favours 1201: so Peters): G& exoopnoey = jpn 8-3 3 NIN INN: 
& (B) xa ews, os (A 55 248 &c. Sah Lat Arm), os (8 253 &c.) ave all corruptions of an original [xa] as = 
SINS (G+ Kat evs rov arwva) tt SoG: ® (defective) Syn xb [) DI xp (>21 bed) U-U & ws mayta ta 





rae ee rising sun... i.e. just as the sun shines over everything, so the glory of Jahveh is manifest in all 
is works. a 
17. God’s holy ones... ‘God’s holy ones’ here = the angels (cp. Job xv. 15). The meaning of the verse is: 


even the angels are unable to recount God’s wondrous works—they need special strength to be given to them in order 
to stand in the divine presence. Sinful man can do neither. Cp. xliii. 27-33. 

18. He searcheth out the deep and (man’s) heart... i.e. the two inscrutable things. Omniscience = 
Almighty power (Smend). The word rendered ‘deep’ (# DIAN) recalls the stories of the subduing of the monsters 
of chaos (Rahab, Leviathan, the demons) by Jahveh as set forth in the old accounts of Creation (cp. e.g. Is. li. 9-10). 
For our verse cp. Dan. ii. 22 (‘He revealeth the deep and secret things’), Judith viii. 14 (a good parallel), and 
Job xxxviii. 16. ; 

Fe Bon Jahveh possesseth all knowledge... what cometh unto eternity. For the thought cp. Is. xii. 216} 
xliii. 9 f. 
19. He declareth what is past and what is future... That God knows and reveals to men both the past and the 


future proves Him to be the controller of history and events—again a thought characteristic of Deutero-Isaiah : cp. also 
XXXix. 29 in our book. 


20. No knowledge is lacking to Him... For the idea cp. Ps. cxxxix. 3f. 
21. Nothing hath been added and nothing taken away (therefrom). i.e. from ‘the might of His wisdom’ 
(v. 20). Cp. xvili. 6; Qok. ili. 14. 
And He needeth none to give counsel. Cp. Is. xl. 10, 14. 
22. All His works are truly lovely ...like blossoms. The beauty of creation is compared to the loveliness of 
flowers. For the text see critical note. The verse is regarded as a gloss by Schlatter (it is absent from #). 
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SIRACH 42. 2343, 1 


*(&) 23 ’ Everything liveth and abideth for ever’, 
~ And to every need all things respond”. 
24 * They are all different, one from the other*, 
But He hath not made any one of them Ysuperfluous’. 
25 “The one exchangeth what is good (in it) with the other’, 
And who can be satiated with beholding *the beauty? 


(0) XLIII. 1-26. Recital of the manifestations in Nature of God's might 
(= 1444144424244444+4+3-+41 distichs). 


43 1 >The beauty of the (heavenly) height is the pure firmament”, 
°Ana the firm heaven® “poureth out light’. 


epya avtov emlOuunra Kat ws omwOnpos eotiv Oewpnoat | here the first ws ts probably due to asstmilation to the second in 
second clause: so Smend: omw6npos has probably artsen from an original onwénp os = %& tanquam scintilla quam 
(quae): cp. Peters |: 3 freely ‘And all His works He establisheth in truth for ever, and in holiness they are all of them 
praised’. ‘in truth’ 2” clause a (= ntn~a) may be right. Perhaps ® of first clause may be restored thus: Ywyr b> 
oon nossa. Lx clause b Kat ws omwOnp os = WW prsyD) according to Peters (= ‘and are as a spark which can 
be seen’). But pryon zs probably corrupt. Read aywd py wo (Lévt suggests ps2: wor may easily have 
been corrupted tnlo %33)) V-V Q& mavra ravra ¢y kau pever ets tov ava: ® (defective) oO ... A N =? 
sy5 amyi on xin: so Smend, Lévi: Peters ( following &) reads b5A for sin: ® mg. has Dp, thus reading the 
line [3y\] DP Nn NIT (Peters thinks 8 of ® a correction for dogmatic reasons). Between this verse (xlii. 23 a) 
and its next half (23) the Hebr. MS. inserts v. 25 and xiii. 1, thus producing the dislocation xiii. 23 a, 25, xliii. 1, 
xlii. 23 b, 24, xliii. 2. Az the top of the next folvo the Hebr. MS. has against v. 24 (AND AwY xb) nm mr ow nbs 
...°W) the following : 

aw abn ar Sy mm 


hi. 
ayn wand yaw aE 8 


ano Sy yp on aNIn) 


xhii. 1 
mam) pp ow oxy) 


thus restoring the right order xiii. 24, 25, xlili. 1 w-w ® (text damaged) can be read: yrow bon yy bat (y] 
(® mg. pow): Gk ev macais xperats Kat TavTa vTaKovet (dut & places xa at beginning = ®: so Sah): S implies same 
text, but paraphrases x-x So 1 (text): G& (misundersianding) ‘All things are double one against another’ (zavra 
Sioea ev karevavte Tov evos): so ¥ (reading Iw for B Dv) Y-Y G& exdurrov (B), eAdurov (A): © aliquid deesse : 
%® ..w read Nw by Levi, Peters (= ‘He hath not made one of them in vain’). Smend restores [wae py 


z-% 99 (mg. WW) 1310 abn mr Sy nt: G& znexactly ‘One thing establisheth (eorepewoer) the good things of another’: 
S ‘but one with the other (forms) pairs’ a-a FY mg. ANIN: & do€av avrov (= ‘God’s glory’): & (eulerpreting 
rightly) ‘their glory’, z.e. ‘ the glory (beauty) of all things (the whole world)’ b-) $>: BH mg. yp oD ANN 
no by : G yavpiapa vipous otepewpa Kabapiorytos : read (with Smend) 7 ypr Did ASN c-e H mg. OY Oy 
(cp. Exod. xxiv. 10 Dw Dxyd): G& «dos ovpavov (cp. LXX Exod. xxiv. TO Kat womep e.0os oTEpewparos Tou 
oupavov) d-d H mg. AMD wa (fo be emended fo yrar with Bacher: cp. xiii. 2). ® text has W17 which 
Peters prefers to heep, reading 177 yx) = ‘bursteth with majesty’: @& «v opapate dofns (S>1b as well as 1 a) 
23. Everything liveth and abideth for ever. %# has ‘He (i.e. God) liveth and abideth for ever’ (# mg. 
D'p} nN is common in NH, but is always applied to God; often in the Synagogue Liturgy). The text as translated 
(‘everything liveth’, &c.) follows & and 3. It may have been altered for dogmatic reasons in #; so Peters (cp. 
Smend). Z 
ae 5 eebe SEY 

Ce os Gis callers, ote fom the other. The rendering of G&, ‘All things are double one against 
another’ (see critical note), limits the reference in vv. 22-25 to living organisms that exist in pairs. But ® is to 
be preferred: in the text of #) the reference is to nature as a whole. Everything is distinct, but yet all things 


harmonize. f . 

oe The one exchangeth what is good (in it) with the other. ‘All things work together for good.’ There is a 
constant interchange and mutuai dependence. 
the beauty. i.e. of the whole of nature. 


() XLIII. 1-26. THE Main POEM. 


= ’s power manifested in the firmament and the sun. : , 

2 rae bens of ee POH) nelght is the pure firmament... There is a clear allusion (cf. #) to 
Exod. xxiv. 10 (‘as it were the very heaven for clearness’). The subject of the verse is the firmament, as cpis b 
clearly shows: clause a in # (see critical note) = ‘the beauty of the (heavenly) height is spread upon purity’. This, as 
it stands, might be interpreted of the sun ; but the context forbids it. 
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SIRACH 487 2-6 


2 ©The sun when he goeth forth maketh heat to shine °— 
"How awe-inspiring is the work of Jahveh*! 
3 ®At noontide* he bringeth the world to boiling heat, _ 
And before "his scorching (ray)* who can maintain himself ? 
4 '(Like) a glowing furnace which keepeth the casting hot, 
(So) the sun’s dart setteth the mountains ablaze’: 
iA tongue of flame consumeth the inhabited (world)?, 
k And with its fire the eye is scorched*. 


5 'For! great is Jahveh that made him, 


™And His word maketh His mighty (servant) brilliant™. 
6" Moreover, the moon He made for its due season ®, 
°To rule over periods® and for an everlasting sign : 


e-e So ® mg. which reads MOM INNYI Yaw wow (BH ext has wna yyw: ? yao confirms Bacher’s emendation 
am previous clause): G& ‘The sun when he appeareth bringeth tidings as he goeth forth’ (nAos ev onraca SuayyeAAov 
ev e£0d@) = ® with reading NN¥I yy (NON inierpreted by Aram. NOM = ‘to see’) Pf yw sey an 
(read MWY): GE cevos Oavpactov epyov vyrorov read | for nN, giving wt rts Aram. meaning = okevos 8 Lit. 
‘when he is at noon-tide’ (Wayna: denom. from DATS) = & ev peonuBpia avrov (so S) —-b-h Liz, “his scorching 
heat’ (139n) i-i ® is very doficult here (mg. PSD) Psd DMD mp NI = line 1; line 2: wow (mg. mv) now 
robbs (mg. PD) pds: Ck kapuwvov gow (so N¢® A Sah: for the erroneous pvracocwv of BRC &c. iL) ev epyous 
Kavpatos tpirhacwws ndtos exkatoy opn: % ‘As the furnace which blows in the work of the smith (so) three times 
more doth the sun burn up the mountains’: G suggests the reading and, and $ a reading mp\3 (or mb)): 
in line 2 both Ge and $ wrongly read wo for nbww or mow. A possible restoration ts, perhaps: (vel TBI) NB] WN 
x mow py on = ‘ (Like) a smith’s smelting-pot which keepeth the casting hot, (so) the sun’s dart’, &c., or 
(with the reading nD) of ® text) ‘Like a glowing furnace which keepeth the casting hot’ (so Smend substantially) : 
perhaps p»0’ of ® mg. (= ‘kindleth’) zs réght (cp. v. 21). In line 2 mow = hit. ‘what is sent’, 2. e. missile, dart, 
ts fo be preferred. or other possible renderings cp. exeget. note j-5 ® mg. Two pwd (= ann): B “xt prwd 
(Mawr 723n = the two remaining words in H): & (strangely) atwidas tupwders exhvooy (NAC: but B &c. 
envoy) = ? NAW TWN oN. (Ge zenores WIN): S= & K-k % py Man ANIM (I= ‘fire’ as im 
Aram.: cp. Dan. iii, 6, &c.): @& ‘And sending forth bright beams he dimmeth the eyes’ (kav exdapmev axrivas 
apavpot oOadpovs) =?) iMmDM un)  — Oke 11] p53: & S> m-m #H yaAN Ay 79) (® mg. 
my’) : G xa ev Noyots avrov Kateomevoev Tmopetav (‘and at His word he hasteneth his course ’) : Ge ? due to reminiscence 
of Ps. xix. 6 (‘the sun rejoiceth as a mighty man to run his course’): so Lévi (so that G: may have read 
mas yy wT): Bacher proposes to read YIN = ‘his pinions’: cp. Mal. iii, 20 Hebr. (for the sun’s wings): 
so Pelers, who reads the whole line: 38 AY WII2\ = ‘and at His (Jahveh’s) command he (z ¢. the sun) 
stretcheth (/#. ?stirreth up) his pinions’: Smend reads the line: 38 H¥Y 739) = ‘And His word assureth 
victory to His mighty servant’ (ze. to the sun): shes may be right. % = & (rendering ‘by the words of the Holy 
One he hastens his march’) on ® fext maw myny ny ny on (mg. ny ny and ny WY): Ge xa n cednun 
€vy TaOW Els Kalpoy auTns (248 kat oeAnvny EMOLNTEV ELS TTACLW Lev Trac of B, &c., corrupt for eTFounoer) : hence Peters 
restores : nyd mwy AW DI (so read) : Smend reads: Ny ny m7} M7 Ox) = ?‘ Moreover, the moon shines from season 


2, The sun... maketh heat to shine. @& here (= R.V.) has misunderstood the text ; see critical note. 

3. And before his scorching ... who can... Cp. Ps. xix. 7 (‘there is nothing hid from the heat thereof’). The 
sentence may be modelled on Nahum i. 6 (‘Who can stand before His indignation ?’) 

4. (Like) a glowing furnace which keepeth the casting hot, (So) the sun’s dart setteth the mountains ablaze. 
The ‘glowing furnace’ (lit. ‘furnace blown upon’, i.e. to maintain the flame and heat ; for the expression cp. Jer. i. 13) 
keeps the metal-casting in a fluid state by its great heat; in the same way the sun’s dart (lit. ‘what is sent’, ‘ projection’) ” 
sets the mountains ablaze with its great heat. This rendering and explanation of the difficult text agrees with that of 
Ryssel and Smend ; Peters less probably : ‘A furnace glows with imprisoned heat ; the sun, let loose, sets the mountains 
ablaze.’ This does not yield a good comparison ; and the same remark applies to other renderings (collected by Lévi). 

5. And His word maketh His mighty (servant) brilliant. His ‘ mighty servant’ is, of course, the sun, the most 
wonderful and impressive object in creation, according to ancient conceptions. The creator of such an overwhelming 
source of power must Himself be all-powerful. For the alternative renderings see critical notes. In the preceding 
description a vivid sense of the searching heat of the Oriental sun is apparent. 

6-8. Zhe Moon. As Edersheim has pointed out, the moon occupied an all- 
and more especially among the Jews, in the reckoning of time. The year was—and is—calculated among them by the 
moon. Their festal calendar is also arranged on a lunar basis. Consequently the determination of the new moon—by 
observation—was a highly important matter for the Jewish communities. Symbolically the moon in the Haggada 


represents Israel (the moon is in the sky both by night and by day): while the sun, visible by day only, stands for the 
Gentiles, and so on. 


6. Moreover, the moon He made for its due season. ¥ text has: 
which can hardly be right. 
To rule over periods. Cp. Gen. i. 16, 18. The Hebr. word rendered ‘ period’ (}*)) 


of time in Neo-Hebr.: =the determining point which marks the end of a period 
Apocalyptic it bears a technical sense. 





important place in the ancient world, 


‘ Moreover, moon by moon the seasons return 3 


= strictly ‘end’, and is used 
of time (long or short), In 
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SIRACH 43. 7-13 


7 By her (are determined) the feasts and times prescribed”, 


1A light-giver waning with her course: 


8*Month by month she reneweth herself*— 


How wonderful is she in her changing! 
“The army-signal of the cloud-vessels on highs, 
*She paveth the firmament with her shiningt. 


9"*The beauty of heaven, and the glory, are the stars”, 


v And a gleaming ornament’ Win the heights” of God. 


to * At the word of the Holy One* Ythey take their prescribed place’, 


“* And they sleep not? at their watches. 


tt Behold the rainbow and bless its Maker, 


“For Pit is majestic exceedingly in majesty”: 


t2 °It encompasseth the (heavenly) vault with its glory®, 


And the hand of God hath spread it out 4in pride‘. 


13 °His might® ‘marketh out the lightning’, 


¢And maketh brilliant? "the flashes of His judgement?. 


[$ omits vv. 11-13. ] 


to season’ c-0 ® yp now = & avaderéw xpovav ( free rendering) PP So ® lext (read with mg. \3) D3 
Pin wn Wi: BW mg. pn rw Wir 11 = ‘by her is the appointed feast and from her is the prescribed 
ordinance’: @& aro cednyns onpevov eoptys: = Ge. Smend reads \92 and Peters nD at beginning of line 
q-4 So & dhoornp pecoupevos exe ovyTehecas (3 = &) = SNEWNI Fy yD (so Peters reads):  \nD\pn3 (vw)y yam) = 
?‘and the good pleasure of her Maker by her circuit’ (Smend proposes an impossible restoration AB YDM 13) 
tr So ® text: Qmg. wannd xin ww win (‘the new moon is like its name in that it reneweth itself’) = 
Gk pny Kara To ovopa avtns avéavopern (? from an original avaveopern: so Lévt): this reading ts a good vartant on that 
of text ss ] nny a3 way 5 (cp. Job xxxviii. 37): G oxevos mapaBorov ev wpe = BY weth 33 omitted : 
$= tt ®H wnt yy~pr As wo: G ev orepewpare ovpavov exraynov =? BH with suppression of the obscure 
AID (S$ = & wrth partictp. at beginning) u-u So ® aD WN DMW ANIN (3915 collechve: or Pread 
p’331D) = & (which has ‘stars’): U& xadXos ovpavov doa aotpwy VV & Koo pos orivor = mg. Pwd Wi 
(2.e. pawn ./pr = ‘to be bright red,’ ‘shine’): % ¢ex¢ “Nt WN) (‘and her light shining ’) w-w So ® text, 
&: mg. IID (3 for 3): [S>9b] X-X Ok ev Noyos ayiov (B aytots) = $: % bx 4202: read wip 32593 
(so Peters) y-y So G ornoovrat kata kpipa = PN yy (so read with Smend) + 3] pn Woy 2% Of kat ov pn 
exrvdoow : = B lext nv xd) (Gee. collapse,’ ‘sink down’: cp. Lam. iii. 20, Qeri) / ® mg. oO (read 
ww = ‘sleep [not]’: so 3 which misunderstood \1, taking it from nw ‘to change ’) a-a #13: &> 
b-b ® (712) AMIN IND: so Lévz, Peters: & opodpa @pavoy ev TH avyagpaTt avTov (@ mg. m7) for 782) 
e-¢ | ANIA APA (2. yn) W= & d-d Reading }\Wi1: G&> (encorrecily) e-e ® Mae & mpoo- 
raypate avrov (= ?INYI: so Smend reads) ff So ® pra nn: & kareomevoev (so Bab AC &c. &: xarenaroe 
in B* N* 248 &c. is a mistake) ywova (? xvova corrupted from xepova): G misunderstood py a a syn. of 
mson — raxuver 27 Oe) 10 next line e-¢ 7H nyo: G cau raxvvee (cp. Uv. 5 KaTeomevoer) -h && aorparas 
Kpluatos avrou (= PIDEWID Nip or, possibly, pawn): ®text...... pt myn (® mg. for the whole verse: 


4p3 mMnn innyr) ze. ‘His rebuke maketh signs in the morning, 
“Oop? nny And rejecteth what exists in judgement’: 


but Pra and msm are better readings: Dip’ also seems Lo be a corruption from OP" (Prov. xxvi. 18) or MP 





i ribed. ‘dates légales’ (Lévi). he . 
g Monti: Gy wonth, Cp. Isa. isi < (same phrase). Note the variant to this line (cp. R.V.): see critical note. 


- i is marked. ; ; 
oo T fe eee ie beacon) of the cloud-vessels on high. The reference is to the fire-signal or beacon which 
in front of the camp or army serves to control and direct its movements. Edersheim refers to the haggadic story te 
the moon, because she had humbled herself to rule only by night, was, by God’s appointment, to be attended by the 
stars as a retinue, both when she rose and when she went down, For ‘cloud-vessels (lit. ‘ water-skins ’ [of heaven] = 


‘ clouds’) cp. Job xxxviii. 37. Peters conjectures ‘ giants’ (>. for 22) = ‘cloud-vessels’) and renders the whole line : 
‘ Weapons against the host of the giants on high’ (the giants here = the stars as opposed to the moon). 


g-10. The Stars. 
g. in the heights of God. Sed ae XXV. ie : ae 
din prescri ace. ES CXINS OR e ; : 
ice oe een ai - Cp. Leet ill. 34 (he the stars shined in their watches, and were glad ; when He called 
them, they said, Here we are,’ &c.). 


11-12. Zhe Rainbow. Cp. Ezek. i. 2. . 
13-176. The Storm. The storm-piece in Ps. xxix should be compared. As Smend remarks, the genuine Jewish 
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SIRACH 48. 14-17 


14iOn that accountijHe hath created a treasure-house)J, 
k And He maketh the clouds fly like birds*. 
15!By His mighty power He maketh strong the clouds, 
And the hailstones are broken. 
17 @mHijs thunder’s voice maketh His earth to be in anguish”, 
16@ ™And by His strength® °He shaketh mountains®. 
164 The terror of Him stirreth up the south wind?, 
17 4The whirlwind of the north4, "hurricane, and tempest? ; 
® Like flocks of birds* He sheddeth abroad * His snow‘, 
«And like settling locusts" ‘is the fall thereof’. 


(Is. 1. rz): [P} = ‘fiery arrow, brand, or spark’]. DBwn3 may be right) Hi ® mg. wynd = & (H sexi ry) 


7 Haws wa: G& ( freely) nvewxOnoav Onoavpou Kk ® ...... 0 4M: Ge xa ekerrnvay vehedra ws werewa = 
AUD py AY (Lev): merewa= FW mm v. 17C¢. [Pelers reads ay | -l So G: Peters restores ®: 


S92 aN av ay prnn yanmar. [Zn certain Greek MSS. the order of the clauses of vv. 16-17 18 confused (as 
in Swete) ; the first line of v.17 (17 a) is wrongly placed: it should precede 16a and b: thus the right order ts 
17a, 16ab, 17 bcd. The translation in text above gives the correct order, though retaining the Greek numbering 
of the verses | m-m 9 fext has this line (it omits the two following lines = 16ab) im the following form: 
wos dine ayn bp: ® mg. supplies the missing clauses, together with 17 a: 


yan bn yoyn byp (17 a) 
DIA oy wmi331 (16 a) | she's order 2s also found tn certain MSS. 
worn FINN wns (16b)F of Ge: vz. 106, 187, 248, 253- 
:Anyor mar diydy (17 b) 


For sm G (original reading) has wduncev (so Sah &c. altered to wvedicer tx BNC 7O 106 157 &c.) 
nn 7%) mg. \N)33): Qk kau ev omtacia avrov (= Pa different reading : 2 ynyrn2) 0-0 Hh mg. Dn py = ‘He 
maketh mountains indignant’: @& cadevOnoerar opn (= DIN O'Yt): read, perhaps, DIN yy rv So ® mg. 
(above): G& ‘at His will the south wind will blow’ (ev OeAnpate avrov mvevoerar votos, Preading WNWON or NIN: 
probably & did not understand ®) a-a So ® vext j5[¥ nhsydt (iit. ‘heats of the north’) = G& katavyis Bopeou : 
®H mg. Syyby (= ‘storm, whirlwind’: Aram. and Neo-Hebr.: cp. also Job xxxvi. 33, where mbdry-Sy should 
probably be read nippy ‘His storm ) : read ® mg. Tr #H AYO) MDD: G Kau cvatpody mvevparos (= mypd n51D}) 
Ss ® mg. \WID: G& ws merewa xabiarapeva t-t So H: G yiova u-u % pdw) ADIN: Gk Kae ws axpis karadvovea 
v-v So ® mg. = & wow m35 gin (this may be read mand = ‘its whiteness °) = && kadXdos Neveotrntos avtns 





view of nature is reflected throughout. Every storm may be regarded as in a sense a foretaste and anticipation of the 
world-judgement. 


14. On that account. i.e. on account of His judgement. 

He hath created a treasure-house. (& suggests the reading ‘ the treasure-house is opened’ (reading YP23 or pa 
for N72). This certainly accords well with the context. God’s treasure-house (or houses), containing the winds, storm 
&c., is opened, and the storm let loose : cp. Job xxxviil. 22 (‘treasuries of snow... hail’); Deut. xxviii. 12 (‘J. shall open 
unto thee His good treasury, the heaven to give thee rain,’ &c.); Jer. li. 16 (‘When He uttereth His voice... He maketh 
lightnings ... and bringeth forth the wind out of His treasuries’); cp. also xxxix. 30 of our book. There is a reference 
to the treasuries of snow, hail, &c., and the chamber of the whirlwind and the storm in 7. 4. Chagigah 12 6. 

like birds. Cp. 17 ¢ (‘like flocks of birds’). The Hebr. word here used (|W) probably = ‘birds’ (so G&) both . 
in this chapter (d2s), and also in Deut. xxxii. 24 (FW = dpvees LXX, aves Vulg.) and Job v. 7 (RWI 31 = in LXX 
veoooor yurev) ; possibly also in Ps, Ixxviiil. 48, D'5W72 = ‘to the vultures’ (so it is explained in Exod. rabbah, § 12, in 
reference to the Psalm passage): ‘vésafim means birds of prey’ (MID iN m’Sv 1). The more common meoniny of 
the word is ‘flame’, ‘spark’. The conception of the clouds pictured as flying birds of prey may be due to mytho- 
logical associations; cp. Ps. xvili, 10 (‘And He rode upon a cherub, and did fly eagle-like upon the wings of the wind’) 

15. By His mighty power He maketh strong the clouds, And the hailstones are broken. ‘ On the one hand, 
the light and elastic particles of cloud are combined into heavy masses; and, on the other, solid blocks of ice are 
splintered into hailstones’ (Edersheim). ‘ 

17. His thunder’s voice... anguish. A reminiscence of Ps. xxix. 8 (‘ The voice of J. bringeth anguish upon the 
wilderness’). 

164. The terror of Him stirreth up the south wind. Cp. Ps. Ixxviii. 26. 


17 6. The whirlwind of the north. So % mg. ()B¥ Dy). ® text has ‘the hot north winds’ (a¥ mayhr, 


lit. ‘the heats of the north’); cp. Ps, x1. 6, ‘a glowing wind,’ i.e. the sirocco. But this does not suit the north, which 
was a cold wind. ; 


17 ¢-22. Snow, hoar-frost, ice. 
17¢. Like flocks of birds. For this rendering cp. note on 144 above. Cowley-Neubauer render ‘like darting fl ‘ 
ai : ashes’. 
sheddeth abroad (# *}°3"). Cp. Ps. lxviii. 9 (10), of rain (same Hebr. word). ; x 
17d. the fall thereof. Cp. Num. xi. 9. 
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STRACH 43, 18-23 


18 “The beauty of the whiteness” *'dazzleth! the eyes*, 


And the heart ¥'marvelleth!¥ at the raining thereof. 


19 The hoar-frost also He poureth out? like salt, 


*tAnd maketh the crystals sparkle! like sapphire’. 


20 The icy blast of the north wind He causeth to blow®, 


° And hardeneth the pond like a bottle’. 
Over every basin of water 7He spreadeth a crust 4, 
And the pond putteth on as it were a breastplate. 


21 “It burneth up the produce of the mountains as a drought®, 


‘And the sprouting pasturef as a flame. 


228A healing for all such is the distillation of the clouds, 


"Even the dew, alighting to bring refreshment after heat". 


23 *By His counsel‘ iHe hath stilled the deepi, 


*And hath planted* ! the islands! in the ocean. 


<< ® text DY ANY (? read Ny = ‘ dazzleth’ [Syr. oy: Afel ‘to blind’, of the sun]: or read nN = ‘ dim’): 
& exOavpager opOarpos (P reading man’ and wrongly making jy subject of verb): B mg. mn) (= ? ‘remove, take 
away : cp. Prov, xxv. 4, 5) S-Y Read with & (exornoerar) MON): H Mn» (‘is disquieted ’ ?) 2-2 So ® mg. 
Tae" = G& ene yys xeer (em yns an explanatory addition): ®B text yw (copyis’s mistake under influence of 14 A) 
ae # OY Wad. pry (‘And maketh it to bloom with flowers like sapphire,’ Cowley-Neub.): emend with 
Peters DIY VEDI py (= “ranslation given above in text): G& ‘and when it is congealed it is as points of 


thorns’ (kat mayeoa yuverat ckohoT@v axpa: the last three words =? D8 ‘DIDD). Ln emended text yrs» is Hf. of 


Y8i = ‘sparkle’: cp. Ezek. i. 7 (n'y = ‘thorns’ /77.) b-b ® Iw pay mI ny (nv = nay from sy 
‘cold’: the word-play confirms DY in previous verse): B= & ‘the cold north wind shall blow’ (reading i 
Jor 3’) ce Reading with B® mg. APD NDP’ 3PID) (HB fext has yp z.e. NPD: aijp = ‘cold’: Gen. 


vill. 22): Gk kau maynoera xpvoraddos ed (so Syro-Hex 307 &c. Sah &c.: dut B ad) vdaros = APD NDP* Np) [nap 
“ice” = kpuoraddos Ezek. i. 22 72 LXX]. 3] = Aram. xapy ‘ bottle’ prodadly in Job xii, 28. Wellhausen and 
Bacher conjecture ysprn\ (‘and like a metal-plate’): Smend suggests DAPI) (= Aram. S27? ‘skin’, ‘covering’, 


‘surface’”) 4-4 99 oqp» (Qal occurs Ezek. xxxvii. 6, 8): Gr xaradvoee (=? DIP) 2&8 W Pw Anna aN bya): 


Ck xatradayerae opn Kau epnuov exkavoet (= Dy) sam) Bam yb») ff ® fext onoy mM (cp. NWI nis 
Ps. xxiii. 2): mg. has “Wy ‘form’ (Ps. xlix. 15) or ‘rock’: G& kat awooBeoee xony =) MD s-¢ So ® 
jy Ty S95 NDI: Gk cacts mavrev Kata omovdny omtxdn (P reading IND for 4 yD) hh #% wind yu by 


(m. AD JAW: Ck dpocos anavrwca amo Kavowvos tapwoe (‘a dew coming after heat shall bring cheerfulness’ 
R.V.) = ? reading yb for yD (so Peters emends) and (2?) WW for IW: read Ww wind yap sy = ‘Even 
the dew, alighting to bring refreshment (or enrichment) after heat’. % /ext yp zs difficult: =? ‘hastening’ 
(Aram. sense YB: ‘hastening to revive’) ii G& Aoyopn@ avrov = NaN (so read): B inawnn, BH mg. 
naw (? ‘from His quietness’) i-3 ® an pwly] (Leor pw [2 ]) =? ‘overpowereth the deep’ (dut Auf. of 
pwy does not otherwise occur): Lév’ ‘he maketh an arsenal of’ (pwa denom. from PWi): & exomacev aBvocor 
(= 737 ppwin: so read with Peters). na7 ts determined by DIN im next clause (= IN DWN): Smend aliers 
unnecessarily to 3k & cau eburevoey = yo (so read): Bon: (Bacher proposes Soy ‘and uplifteth islands’ 
after Isa. xl. 15) 1-1 So DYN (but B mg. WIN) = & moous (so 23 55 106 155 157 248 253 254 308), 





18. The beauty of the whiteness. Or ‘of its whiteness’ (i.e. the snow’s whiteness) ; see critical note. 
19. The hoar-frost ...like salt. Cp. Ps. cxlvii. 6 (‘like ashes’). Cp. Ps. cxlvii. 16-17 for vv. 17-19 generally. 
And maketh the crystals sparkle like sapphire. The sapphire, as Peters remarks, besides blue, flashes with 
other colours, such as red, green, &c. The sense is: God makes the crystals of the frost sparkle with all sorts of 
colours. For the comparison to sapphires cp. Lam. iv. 7; Cant. v.14. For & see critical note. [For ® text = 
‘And maketh it to bloom with flowers like sapphires, cp. Num. xvii. 8 (= 23 in Hebr. text).] 
20. The icy blast. Lit. ‘the cold’ (cp. 73¥ Prov. xxv. 13). 
like a bottle. For this rendering see critical note. [In Joshua ili, 16 12 = ‘heap’ (cf waters) 1s rendered 


NIpY in the Targum (Strack): cp.? i) = ‘bottle’.] For the conjectured alternatives see critical note. 
as it were a breastplate. Cp. Isa. lix. 17. ; E 
21. It burneth up the produce of the mountains as a drought. ‘It’=the north wind. The cold of the north wind 
is as destructive in its ravages as the heat of the east wind (sirocco). For ‘ produce of the mountains > cp. Job xl. 20. 
22. A healing... distillation of the clouds. For the expression (‘distillation’) cp. Deut. xxxi. 28. 


Even the dew; alighting to bring refreshment after heat. ‘ Dew’ (50) and ‘heat’ (AW = ‘dry heat’ in V7) 


are contrasted ; in VH ‘the time of dry heat’? (Wn nyw), i.e. noon-day, is opposed to ‘the time of dew’ dyn nyv). 
23-26. The Sea. The passage shows reminiscences of Ps. civ. 25 ff. : ; 
23. By His counsel He hath stilled the deep. One of the mightiest evidences of Jahveh’s power is that He tamed 
monsters of the deep; cp. Job ix. 13, xxvi. 12 (some scholars would read ‘ Rahab’ in our passage for deep )yy e 
And hath planted the islands in the ocean. Apparently Ben-Sira shared the belief that the islands in the 
sea arose as the result of Jahveh’s conflict with the dragon of the sea (Tiamat, Rahab). When the sea was overcome 


and sank, the islands appeared. 
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SIRACH ‘48. 24-30 


24 They that go down to the sea tell of ™its extent”, 
yi § 


n And® when our ears hear it we are astonished. 


25 Therein are marvels, the most wondrous of His works, 


° All kinds of living things®, ?and the monsters of Rahab?. 


26 By reason of Him “business! prospereth 4, 


And at His word ‘what He wills is done’. 


(c) XLIII. 27-33. Conclusion (=3+2+2+1 distichs). 


27 °More like this we will not add’, 


And tthe conclusion of the matter* is: He is all. 


28 "We will sing praises, because we cannot fathom” ; 


’For greater is He’ than all His works. 


29 Terrible is Jahveh “exceedingly”, 


* And wonderful are His mighty acts*. 


307Ye that magnify Jahveh, “lift up your voice’, 


As much as ye can?, for there is still more”! 
°Ye that exalt Him’, ‘renew your strength¢, 
And weary not, °for ye cannot fathom (Him)®! 


which has been corrupted into \noovs 2 BNAC Eth &c. m-m So #% yyp (‘its bounds’: /27. ‘its end’): 
Gk tov kvduvov avrns (? interpreting: Lévi suggests that G& read \N78) an G& + Kau (so read): B> on 
mn 55 PO = Ck roirdia ravros mov p-p #® AID MVNA: G «rows xnrov (NAC kryows KTnVv@Y) : KNTos = 34 


Job xxvi. 12 2 LXX: nya 40 be taken in a concrete sense (cp. Isa. ili. 25: NVA = ov exxvovtes vpov : Peters) 
q-4 H sxbn ndy' = evodor o ayyedos avrov (Cod. 248): B &c. evwdia redos avtov (redos arose from APPELOS mzsread 
ATELOS): ?read noxbn ‘ work, business’ (= mond wy Ps. cvii. 24) reo® js Syms ( poent DYE’): 
Gk ovvkerrae mavta ss # FD xb nbwo ny: G& ‘we may say many things yet shall we not attain’ (woA\a 
Epouper kar ov pn adixopeba), 2. ¢. reading >\D3 xb) and interpreting this to mean ‘to attain the end’ (*\D: cp. 
Dan. iv. 30): then # would = ‘even more things like these (we might say) and not attain the end’ (so Smend): 
an excellent sense, and sutling the next clause admirably: but \D1 7s doubtful tt 9990 yp: G& cvvredeca 
Noyav u-u  NpnN3 nb dah ahh} (mg. maa) nb[ 3a]: th do€afovres mov taxyvowpeyv 3} = VPN xd 43 mbryp (xd p=) 
rendered by rhetorical question): so read with Peters: Wy probably intruded into Q text here from previous line 
(Q@ mg. oy 2 mD32 ‘we will exult’) v-v % Synge: Ge avros yap o peyas w-w 9 SND IN[ 1D]: 
Ci ( freely) xa opodpa peyas =-< ® ext y35 mwhan (H% mg. wnw27 read nwa, pl. demanded by nvwdp3): 
Gk kat Oavpaory n dvvactera avrov = emended text (dvvacreva = NYA xv. 18 y here in ® four distichs are 
compressed into two lines: cp. xlv. 26, xlvi. 17 b fol. in same Hebr. MS. (B) zz yp won: & (abbre- 


viating) vocare a-a y>yn b33 = & Kad oov av Ouvnabe b-b ® Ty wd: Ge freely ‘ for even yet will 
He exceed’ (umepeger yap kat ert) ce OND: & xa (L> ka) vipouvtes avrov: read wilh B mg. W010) (so 
Peters, Smend) d-€ | nD dn: CG mAnOvvare ev wryut e-e ® mg. [Jpn x5 0D: Gk ¢ranslates y>pnn by 
the same word as §\D\] (=? 51D)) 27 v. 27 above, viz. [ov yap py] apunode tf 9 (defect) MONTY. Fh wu eRe 





24. They that go down to the sea. Cp. Ps. cvii. 23 (same phrase). 

25. Therein are marvels... This and the following verses reflect the phraseology of Ps. cvii.23f. ‘Therein’ (OY) 
may be due to Ps. civ. 25 (which passage has also influenced Ben-Sira here). 

26. business. A reminiscence, perhaps, of the phrase ‘they that do business in great waters’ (Ps. cvii. 23), and so 
to be interpreted here (Lévi). Cp. Wisd. xiv. 2f. (the vessel sailing for trade). The alternative rendering (cp. ® text), 
‘by reason of Him angels prosper’ (i.e. in their various missions, which are controlled by God), introduces a more general 
thought, which not inappropriately concludes the section (cp. also clause 4). It should be noted also that the angels, 
as God’s ministers, are referred to in the Psalm (civ) which is in the author’s mind here (‘who maketh His angels of 
the winds, His ministers of the flaming fire’, v. 4). 

(c) XLIII. 27-33. CONCLUSION (CP. THE EXORDIUM, xlii. 15-25). 

27. More like this we will not add. The sense is rather lame. Note the alternative reading : ‘Even more such 
things we might say and not attain the end,’ i.e. fail to exhaust the catalogue of God’s mighty works—an excellent sense. 

And the conclusion of the matter is: He is all. For the phraseology cp. Eccles. xii. 12, 13. The 
originality of this clause is guaranteed by #, though it sounds very Hellenistic, and, in fact, was regarded by 
Dr. Edersheim as ‘ evidently a spurious addition by the younger Siracide’. The whole context shows that the words 
must not be interpreted in a pantheistic sense, though, taken alone, they might be so interpreted. What Ben-Sira 
means is that God is manifest in all His works (cp. & ‘ipse est in omnibus’): cp. Col. i. 17 f.; Heb. i. 3. 

28. We will sing praises (lit. magnify)... all His works. Cp. Ps. cxlv. 3. 

29. Terrible is Jahveh... Cp. Ps. xcvi. 4f. 

30. renew your strength. Cp. Is. xl. 31, xli. 1. 
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SIRACH 48. 31—44. 2 


Who hath seen Him, that he may tell thereof? 
And who shall magnify Him as he is? 


32 *The number of things mysterious is greater (even) than these’, 


$And I have seen (but) few’ of His works. 
"Everything hath Jahveh made, 
*And to the pious hath He given wisdomi, 


i Praise of the fathers of oldi. 
(2) XLIV. 1-15. General introduction (=2+7+3+3+3 distichs). 
*Let me now hymn the praises* lof men of piety|, 
™Of our fathers™ in their generations. 


”No little glory™ did the Most High °allot® them, 
P And they were great? ‘from the days of old‘: 


G& moda amoxpuda cori perCova tovrev: read nbsp [dyn3 nano |3 34 (so Peters) 8-3 ®H NNT Hypo: G&+yap 
(odvya yap Krd.) b-bh % Son nN: G& aavra yap Hi So &: ® (defective) [MODn jn3 ppon)>y -) The 
title appears as a superscription in Q: DdYY MIN NAW, and in Gas warepov vpvos (but Codd. 23 [V] 106 252 
and Complut.>): tt is probably not original k-k ® yp MdSaN: Ge auverwper dy 1 ® won ‘win = S: 
G avdpas evdogous (= ? N39 WIN — 133 ? influenced by 2a: but = Wn WIN according to Peters, who so reads) 
m-m So ®: G+xKa nn % 323 34 0-0 pon (mg.+ nnd) = & exricev (see notes on xxxix. 25). [For 
my pbn of ® text S has simply ‘ He hath appointed to them’ = Pomby pon: so Peters reads +n | pp ® 
yD ze. PN ; but  tynv peyahkwourny avrov = 51) : so Peters reads oN = [‘No little glory did the Most High 
allot them] and His greatness’ (% ‘and all their greatness ’) aa ® Ody mM: G& ( freely) am awvos : % ‘to 





nae ee hath seen Him... Only extant in & (® omits). The verse is regarded as a gloss by Ryssel (cp. 
xlil., 15). 

32. The number of things mysterious (hidden)... Cp. xvi. 21. 

33. Everything... God has created all things; true wisdom consists in the fear of God (piety)—the two chief 
affirmations of the Jewish faith. 


Chapters XLIV—XLIX form a well-knit and distinct division of the book, having for their theme the praise of 
the fathers of old. The heroes enumerated range from Enoch to Nehemiah (in a series of well-defined sections). The 
connexion with the preceding division is a natural one; God, whose glory is manifest in the mighty forces and 
phenomena of the natural world (xliii), is also worthy of praise both for and in the lives of the great heroes and pious 
men that shine through history. An appendix (1. 1-24) sets forth the praise of the high-priest Simon, who can 
hardly be reckoned, as Smend points out, with the fathers of old. 

The whole forms a historical retrospect of Israel’s history from the earliest age; cp. similar surveys in the O.T. in 
Psalms Ixxviii, cv, cvi, cxxxv, cxxxvi, and Ezek. xx; in the apocryphal literature, Wisdom x ff., 1 Mace. ii. 51-60; 
and in the N.T., Heb. xi, &c. The subject throughout is Israel, regarded as the chosen and truly representative race. 
All that is best and highest in humanity is reflected in the Israelitish race, and comes to glorious expression in the 
long line of patriarchs, pious kings, heroes, prophets, and teachers, which stretches from the beginnings of history. 

Ben-Sira lays special emphasis on the duty and privilege of the community to remember the pious of the past 
(cp. xliv. 9, 13, 15, xlv. 1, xlvi. 11, xlix. 1, 9, 13). He also lays stress upon the splendour of the cultus as the 
visible expression of Israel’s unique relation to God. Thus Moses is subordinated to Aaron in importance, and David’s 
greatest glory is that he was the founder of the Temple music and psalmody (xlvii. 8-10). This is all the more 
remarkable, as Ben-Sira was inclined, if anything, to depreciate the efficacy of sacrifices fer se. Throughout Ben-Sira 
closely follows the narrative given in the canonical Scriptures, and reminiscences of scriptural phraseology are of 
frequent occurrence. It is clear that he values highly the written word (cp. xlviil. lo = Mal. iil. 23, 24), which he 
obviously regards as among the most precious possessions of the chosen community of God. It is interesting to note, 
in this connexion, that the author shows clear indications of acquaintance not only with the Law (Pentateuch) and the 
Prophets (including Joshua, Judges, Samuel, and Kings), but also with Chronicles (xlvii. 8 ff.), Nehemiah (xlix. 13), 
the Psalms (xliv. 5, xlvii. 8 ff.), Proverbs (xliv. 5, xlvii. 17), Job (xlix. g), and perhaps Ecclesiastes (Qoheleth) (xlvii. 
23). No allusion is made to Daniel, which was not yet extant when the author wrote; and it is uncertain whether 
Ruth, Lamentations, and Canticles were yet regarded as sacred Scripture, as he makes no clear allusion to any of them. 

The whole forms a carefully articulated composition, falling into strophes, and consisting of 211 distichs. 


(a) XLIV. 1-15 forms an introductory section to the enumeration that follows, setting forth, in general terms and 
under twelve categories, the different classes of eminence into which Israel’s heroes fall. The reference is to Israel 
only, and does not include the lueathen (see on vv. 3-6). [The title is extant in # and G, but is absent from certain 
Greek MSS. (see critical note). It is probably secondary, though the possibility remains that it may be an original 
feature due to the author (so Smend); Peters thinks it original in the form ‘ Praise of the Fathers’ (omitting ‘of old 


= Dd; cp. &).] 
1. men of piety. So # (probably rightly). It is piety in its broadest sense of duty rendered to God that Ben-Sira 
sees manifested in various types of character and achievement. For the alternative reading (‘famous men’) see 


critical note. abs 
in their generations. i.e. in chronological order. 
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SIRACH 44. 3, 4 


3 *(Men) who wielded dominion’ over the earth ‘in their royalty®, 


And men of renown in ‘their’ might ; 
"Counsellors" in their discernment, 
v And all-seeing in their prophetic (power) ; 


4 Princes of nations” *in their statesmanship*, 


¥ And (trusted) leaders in their penetration’ ; 
“Clever of speech? *in their (scribal) instruction ®, 
>And speakers of wise sayings in their tradition” ; 


eternal generations * Hr ® mg. PON NWI: Ce vpeevovres [S>v. 3abc] 8% omydna: G& ev ras 
Bacterars avT@v t-t Ok > their uu # mg. Dy (® text +article): Qk BovAevovres (55 106 155 157 248 
254 Compl.: v.72. Bovdevrat 296 308 Eth: she Bovdevoovra of B zs a mistake Sor Bovdevovtes) : gL [ prudentia 
sua] praediti y-v # Onx33 S3 nm (cp. $3 mnt xv. 18): G& amnyyedkores ev mpodnreas (bul N* 155 253 
308 &c. and L+ev mpofytras), mesreading NM as IN and omitting 53: cp. S ‘And they declared by their 
prophecies signs’ w-w #H Oy MY: Ck nyovmevoe Aaov: S ‘and kings’ (omethng oni to avord reference to 
heathen: so Peters) x-x % onnwa (‘in their prudence,’ Cowdey-Neub.) = 3: & ev diaBovdsois y-y ® 
onvapnos pry: S>: G «ca ev (so 248 &c. Sah Eth: buf B &c. > ev) cuveres ypappareras (N% ypappareracs : 
Sah Eth ypapparers ) Aaov = ? ONDINI OY NN 2-2 Ip mw WIN = G codor Aoyou Ve originally hoy»: note 
variants doyos 296, ev Noyas A &c.): S ‘the wise taught’ a-a 9 onnpod3 (cp. Weo-Hebr. HnITDD = ‘ office 
of scribe’): @ mg. has “DIDI te. PIBDDA or ppm (Job xxxiii. 16) or DIDIOA = G& ev madea avrov: S ‘in 
their wisdom ’ b-b ® onvinwna odvin: >: S (combining 4 and 5a) ‘And the rulers have explored 
their praises on lutes and harps’. or other posstble renderings of ® cp. exeget. notes. Bacher emends second 


word to anbwnna (= ‘in their parables ’) c-e 3 pin Sy ayo “aprn (note the word-play: Pin..... Pn) 
(‘who sought out music according to rule,’ Cow/ley-Meub.): Ge extnrovvres pedn povorkoy (7gnoring PIN PY: cp. 
xxxil. [xxxv.] 6 where OND Sip is rendered pedos povorxor) d-d goa Sep wena (+) weth best MSS. of &: 
kat Supyoupevot én ev ypachy) e-e ® bn won = & avSpes mAovotoe f-f H ma iyi: read DOD) = C& kar 
(so 155: others > ) KeXopnypevor Loxut s-s ®H on3 by oypPw) = & ( point ons = & ev maporkias autor) 


3-6 (7). Twelve categories of men are here enumerated (for the number twelve in such a connexion cp. xxiv. 13-17 
and |. 6-10); of men who ‘ were honoured in their generation and in their days had glory’ (v. 7; it should be noticed 
that vv. 1-7 form a single logical period). It is then stated (vv. 8 and g) that some of these have left a name which 
deserves to be honoured and remembered, while others have left no memorial. In other words, some were pious, and 
are remembered as such by posterity (the enumeration of these is introduced in v. 10), while others were not, and are 
deservedly forgotten (v. 9). Lévi and Ryssel think that the reference in vv. 3-6 is to heathen heroes—the great 
men of the pagan world—conquerors, warriors, counsellors, poets, writers, &c.; and that Ben-Sira draws a deliberate 
contrast between these and the heroes of Israel. The former are only partly remembered by their own people, while 
the memory of the pious in Israel never fades. But the terms of v. 3d (ref. to the prophets) and v. 4c, d (ref. to 
the scribes) can hardly be made to apply to the heathen ; and it is doubtful whether Ben-Sira would have reckoned 
any heathen heroes among the truly pious. The terms used can all be applied more naturally to the heroes and 
great men of Israel. The absence of any specific mention of priests in these verses may be explained by supposing 
that Ben-Sira intends to include them among the princes and teachers. 

3. (Men) who wielded dominion ...of renown... Rulers like David and Solomon and warriors like 
Joshua are meant. 

Counsellors . . . all-seeing in their prophetic (power). i.e. such men as Elisha and Isaiah, who were at once 
counsellors of the nation and prophets. 
aoa Princes of nations in their statesmanship (lit. in their devising), And (trusted) leaders (or potentates). 

Princes of nations’ such as Joseph (a viceroy); leaders of Israel (‘trusted leaders’) like Zerubbabel and 
Nehemiah. € misunderstands:4 6 (rendering, according to the probable original Greek text, ‘scribes of the people in 
understanding’ (see critical note); ‘scribes of the people’ = DY ‘OW; cp. for the expression 1 Macc. v. 42). The 
Hebrew word rendered ‘in their penetration’ (ANPMDa lit. ‘in their searchings out’) does not occur again, apparently 
in this sense (in Ps. xcv. 4 “Pf = ‘a place to be searched out’, i.e. remotest part); but a form of the same word ie 
used in Prov. xxv. 2 of the activities that characterize the life surrounding a_ royal court, ‘It is the glory of God to 
Bae a ae: but the glory of kings is to search out a matter’ (127 1PM). Cowley-Neubauer render here ‘in 
their care’. ; 

Clever of speech in their (scribal) instruction. The Hebr. word here rendered ‘ (scribal) instruction’ does not 
occur in this sense in Biblical Hebrew (in Ps. Ixxi. 15 MINED = ‘numbers’; but LXX ypaupareia ; MDD — IBD 
“book ’, if it be a genuine form); but it can be justified from Neo-Hebrew (cp. SAPD (ADD) = ‘the office of 
scribe’ ; nAWAD = ‘the art of the scribe’). The reference in our text is doubtless to the work of the scribes as 
instructors, in which Ben-Sira was so deeply interested. 

And speakers of wise sayings in their tradition. Lit. ‘ proverbialists (or >vin) in their keeping’ (viz. of 
the tradition) ; for the translation ‘speakers of wise sayings’ or ‘ proverbs’ cp. Num. xxi. 27; and for ee i : 
used in this sense (viz. guarding a tradition) cp. Prov. iv. 21, vii. I, xxii. 18. Lévi objects to this renderin ce fhe 
ground that it anticipates v. 5 6, where ‘the makers of proverbs’ are the subject (thus involving an awkward repeiGon 
but the objection is not a fatal one; In our present verse the author is thinking of the wise as a class of ao who 
expressed their wisdom in proverbial form orally (in their teaching) ; in v. 5 5 he refers specifically to the authors of 
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SIRACH 44. 5-12 


5 “Devisers of psalms according to rule®, 


‘And authors of proverbs in books? ; 


6 °Men of resource® ‘and supported with strength’, 


* And living at ease in their dwelling-placess: 


7 All these were honoured" ‘in their generationi, 


j And in their daysi *had glory*. 


8 Some of them there are who have left a name, 


'That men might tell of their praise]: 


9 And some of them there are who have no memorial, 


™So that there was an end of them when they came to their end”; 
n They were as though they had not been, 
And their children after them2. 


to ° Nevertheless® these were men of piety, 


P And their good fortune shall not come to an end? ; 


tr With their seed “their prosperity% remaineth sure, 


‘And their inheritance to their children’s children?. 


12 *In their covenant their seed abideth, 


And their children’s children for their sakes®; 


h-h So ® mg. = G&S: ® text> Hi ot: & ev yeveas (7o+avtwv): & ‘in their generations’ ITIESO 
mg. (omD"2)) = and S$: ® text ann) k-k ] pnawan = S: & Kavxynpa I] & rou exdenynoacba 
emawovs = $(+‘their’): %# ondnaa (mg. mynvnd) miaynwnd («That men might tell of it in their inheritance,’ 
Cowley-Neub.): read onbana mynwne (with Smend: so Peters, omitting 1) [MYNWN = Aram. *YNVSX ‘to 
narrate’, ‘tell 4 m-m 7 yaw AWN naw: & ( freely) kat am@Aourto ws ovx umapEovres (S = ®) nn So ® 
and &: S> (?for dogmatic reasons) 0-0 9 Odie) = Ge add’ 7 p-P ® [awn xX]}> onrpni: G& (« whose 
righteous deeds have not been forgotten ‘) wv at Otkatocvvat (248 Sah + auTov) ovk émeAnoOnoav (reading OnpPIWy) 
for ann): & ‘and their goodness shall not come to an end’: reading npr) (so emend ®) aa ® Daw = 
Da, ze. ‘their prosperity’ or ‘their goods’, ‘property’ (parallel to ‘their possession’ next line): G& ayaén 


($= ) rr ® (O33 3) ondny = & (‘and their root to their children’s children): G& «Anpovoyia exyova 
avtev 7S obviously 7m adtsorder if read kAnpovopia avuT@Y TOLs EKyOVOLS avTov) : L (Codex Sang.) hereditas nepotum 
illorum 8-8 > ; but the verse ts attested by G& and 3. G has ev ras Sabyxars (70 + avrav = S) corn omeppa 


avtev Kai Ta Texva avrev St avrous, 2.¢. OID OWIYI Oya soy on a2: S 27 second line reads [nan | onwNs3ya) 
Jor Anaya and (?) oma “33 for om23 (Peters follows % in line 2, and renders ‘and their children in their works ’) 





certain books (Solomon and others) who have reduced this proverbial wisdom to writing. The alternative rendering 
adopted by Lévi and others makes the line refer to governors or officials. Thus Cowley-Neub. render 4¢ and d: 


‘Wise of meditation in their writing, 
And governing in their watchfulness.’ 
Lévi: ‘Wise orators for their instruction, 
And officials for their offices’ 


(the reference, according to Lévi, being to heathen orators and officers). f 

5. Devisers of psalms according to rule. Lévi, ‘ perfecters of poetry according to rule.’ The reference is to the 
composition of psalms set to traditional melodies. In this connexion David and the guilds of temple-singers would be 
thought of primarily. 

6. “Men of Pe uice . . . living at ease in their dwelling-places. The patriarchs, and perhaps Job, were in the 
writer’s mind (so Smend). : : 

8 Some... have left a name. Such are again referred to in vv. Io f. ; 

9. And some ... who have no memorial... The reference is to godless kings, doubtless of the northern 
kingdom. As the Chronicler, so Ben-Sira passes these over in silence. ; 

They were as though they had not been. For the expression cp. Job x. 19; Obad. 16. 
10. Nevertheless these were men of piety. Cp.v.1. This introduces the enumeration that follows of great 
i n in Israel. ; en 
an aa their good fortune shall not come to an end. Not only were they happy and fortunate in their lives, but 
i 1 i : = eee ity ’ i lives on in their 
their ha estate (reading ONP1S) with & and 3; API = ‘good fortune ’, ‘prosperity sometimes) 
ae con ats eae prosperous lives (this is further developed in vv. 11 f.). The reading of & affords a good 
sense—‘ their righteousness shall not be forgotten’ (but anticipates v. 13 6). % has ‘their hope shall not come to 
atendy. ; : P : 
_ With their seed their prosperity remaineth sure. Cp. Job xxi. 8, 16; also xlv. 26 of our book. 

"= hee covenant ea ecaant) ... Though this verse is absent from # the variants in & and ® (see 
critical note), which can only be explained by a Hebrew original, show that it must have formed part of the original 
Hebrew text. ‘Covenant’ in Ben-Sira’s phraseology means always a gracious promise by God. The covenants in the 
author’s mind are not only those with Abraham and Noah, but also those with Phineas, Aaron, and David (cp. xxiv. 25, 
xlv.15). So Smend. 
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SIRACH 44. 13-16 


13 ‘Their memory' abideth for ever, 

“And their righteousness shall not be forgotten ® ; 
14° Their bodies were buried in peace’, 

“But their name liveth unto all generations”. 
15 * The assembly recounteth their wisdom, 

And the congregation declareth their praise*. 


(2) XLIV. 16-18. Enoch and Noah. 


16 Y?ENOCH walked with Jahveh [and was taken]’, 
«A miracle of knowledge to all generations*. 


t-t So ® S: G& ro omeppa avrov (oynr for D721) u-u defective BB DOS 5 DnpIs): Gk Kav dofa avtay 
ovk e€arepOnoera: read (?) mf avn xd onpryy: so Lév’ (Smend thinks there are faint traces of a 1 [which 
may be | at end of line): Smend reads nnon: Peters, following G&, 7WwY xd n>) vv ® defechve 
[rppwa Dr]o[wa.....: G10 copa avter ev eipyyy eragy: read with Peters: DN) DWI oN (so 8) wow 
defective 7) [anp eee yt GF Kat TO ovopa avrwv Gy es yeveas: read AYN) ay ‘i pov = & x-x 9H fexl>: 
but ® mg. has :5mp neap> onda) my awn onosn = & (Ago = MY): S>line 1: im line 2= & and B (the 
whole verse = XXXiX. 10) Y v. 16 wanting in $ 2-2 3 mpdx) » oy Joana oon N[ yoo] Jun ie 
1 Dvn N[¥ID3] mest be deleted: came in from next verse): genuine Hebr. text: ‘Enoch walked with Jahveh and 
was taken “| = & Evoyx evnpeotncey Kupip (so LXX Gen. v. 24) kau pereTeOn (the last word ‘and was taken’ zs 


probably an addition to the original text: see exeget, note), a-a So ® TW Wd nyt mK: & ‘An example of 
repentance to all generations ’ (voSerypa peravouas raxs “yeveats) b-b ® teat md> nyd (3 mg. ‘1 te. nya): 


Gr ev Karp opyns c-c ® pdm: G avra\Naypa (& ‘he was taken in exchange for the world’) d-d So 


13. Their memory abideth for ever. Cp. xxxix. ¢, d. 
14. But their name liveth unto all generations. = xxxix. 9 d. 
15. = Xxxix. Io (see notes there). 


(6) XLIV. 16-18. ENOCH AND NOAH. f 

16. Enoch walked with Jahveh [and was taken]. The phraseology is a reminiscence of Gen. v. 24 (for the 
text cp. critical note). The last word rendered ‘and was taken’ is probably an addition to the original form of the 
text; it overloads the line and spoils the rhythm (so Schlatter and Smend ; the latter scholar points out that xlix. Io, 
which uses the same phrase of Enoch, implies that his being ‘ taken’ has not previously been mentioned. See further 
notes on xlix. 10). ; 

A miracle of knowledge to all generations. So . @& has ‘an example of repentance to the generations ’. 
The translation of & reflects in an interesting way the influence of controversy. At an early period Enoch lived in 
popular legend as a heroic figure whose destiny was glorified by God. These features received elaborate and 
exaggerated development in the circles of the apocalyptists : thus Enoch’s wisdom, a feature that belongs to the oldest 
form of the tradition (cp. Ezek. xxviii. 3 f£., where read ‘Enoch’ for ‘Daniel’; so also in Ezek. xiv. 14, 201), receives 
elaborate development in the apocalyptic Enochic literature (cp. especially 2 Enoch), and Enoch becomes the exemplar 
of piety and wisdom, the friend and confidant of God, and the accredited revealer of divine secrets to men.2 
Against this, as it seemed, exaggerated estimate there was raised a protest in Rabbinical circles which is reflected 
in some of the early Rabbinical literature. Thus in the MJ¢dvash rabba on Gen. v. 24 the idea that Enoch was 
translated without dying is expressly refuted* (contrast the Christian view in Heb. xi. 5). Another view, reflected 
in Wisd. iv. 10-14, was that Enoch had been inconsistent in his piety, and was removed (? by death) before his time, 
in order that he might not fall into further sin (‘he was caught away lest wickedness should change his understanding’). 
Cp. also Philo, de Abrahamo,§ 3, where ‘he was not’ is explained to mean that his former blameworthy life was wiped out 
and effaced, being no longer‘ found’. In @&’s version of our text, therefore, the influence of a later exegesis which had 
made its way to Alexandria is traceable. In #9, on the other hand, which represents the text of the original author, one 
primitive feature of the Enoch-tradition has been retained, viz. his wonderful knowledge. Ben-Sira, like some of the 
later Rabbis, would not have been predisposed to exaggerate unduly the claims of Enoch in the apocalyptic direction. 
Nor, in fact, has he done so. See further on xlix. 14, and cp. Frankel, Veber den Einfluss der palastinischen Exegese, 


AA fe 
[It should be added that in the Targ. of Pseudo-Jonathan (on Gen. v. 24) the old popular view of Enoch reappears. 
He is represented as a pious worshipper of the true God, who was translated to heaven, and received the names and 
offices of metatron and ‘great scribe’ (Safra vabba). This doubtless was made possible after controversy (with 
Christians) had ceased. ] 





1 Cp. on this point £2, s.v. ‘Enoch’. 

? As Cheyne points out (£2, s.v. ‘ Enoch’), the Enoch-tradition shows traces of solar origin: ‘A child of the 
‘‘all-seeing ” sun must be wise as well as pious.’ This primitive idea will account for the later developments according 
to which Enoch was the inventor of writing, arithmetic, and astronomy (cp. Subilees, ch. iv). 

* In the same passage it is said that he had been reckoned among sinners, and was still inconsistent in his piety, 
and that God said if he continued pious He would take him out of the world. Cp. Wisd. iv. 10-14. Targ. Ong. says: 
“God made him to die.’ 
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SIRACH 44. 17-21 


™7 NOAH the righteous was found blameless; 


18 


19 


>In the season of destruction” he became “the continuator® ; 
‘For his sake there was a remnant 4, 

°And by reason of the covenant with him the Flood ceased®. 
* By an eternal sign’ §(God) concluded it’ with him, 

Not to destroy (again) all flesh®. 


(c) XLIV. 19-23. Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob (3+3 +143 distichs), 


ABRAHAM, ‘the father? of a multitude of nations’, 
iTarnished not his glory; 


20 Who kept the commandment of the Most High, 


And entered into a covenant with Him: 

*In his flesh* He engraved him an ordinance, 
And in trial he was found faithful. 

Therefore with an oath !He promised him! 
™<To bless™ =the nations™ in his seed’, 

°To multiply him ‘?as the dust of the earth?”, 
And to exalt his seed ‘as the stars’; 

“To cause them to inherit ‘from sea to sea, 
And from the River to the ends of the earth’. 


= 3: G da rovro (for ba rovrov = ® yy) eyenOn KaTadtppa Th yn (? ™ yn originally after avraddaypa : 
cp. ) above) e-e bya bon 923): G da rovro (reading Maya Sor wn.7123) eyeveTo KaTak\vo pos (3 para- 
phrases) ff So ® ody mwa: & SeaOykat avwvos (= ody m2) (S may imply also n73.: rendering ‘ oath’) 


o. 


& 8 ® text N73) = G eneOyoav: ® mg. NAD [S renders the line: ‘an oath God sware to him in truth’ hG@+ 
KatakAvopo i G+ peyas (ueyas marnp) JJ So ® (Hz. ‘ Put not in his honour any blemish *) 999333. jn3 x 
Dv: S ‘and there was not put any blemish in his honour’ = 9: G& xa ovy evpebn opowos (read popos) ev ty doy 
[8 mg. YT for DD cp. Ps. 1. 20 | K-K G+ kau (kau ev OapKe avtov), but & and a number of Greek codices (106 
155 157 248 253), also Syro-Hex, >xa (so also ® and $) 1 yw Dpn = Ck eornoey avr = ? ‘ assured 
him’: zz Aram. D5) = ‘to swear’: so % here ‘God sware to him’ m-m So BH: Ck evevroynOnvar, so S (but 248 
evevhoyew = 7) n-n So and G&: &% ‘all the peoples of the earth’ 0-0 So & and : but x* >the line 
with ® PP So & (cp. Gen. xiii. 6): % ‘as the sand of the sea’ (cf. Gen. xxii. 17) 4 G+ Kae (preceding) 
but B® S>«a 





17. Noah the righteous. Cp. Gen. vi. 9, vii. 1 (Heb. xi. 7). 
In the season of destruction he became the continuator. ( renders ‘he became a substitute’ (éyevero 
dytd\Aaypa). The exact meaning of the Hebrew word rendered ‘continuator’ has been the subject of much discussion, 


Its form cssnin) is similar to.such Hifil noun-formations as 105n (‘disciple’), and it seems best to explain its meaning 
from the Hifil of the verb (527) as it is used in Job xiv. 7 = ‘to put forth fresh branches’, ‘sprout again’. So here the 
noun would mean ‘continuator ’, ‘renewer’ (one who starts the race afresh). Cowley-Neubauer render ‘successor’, and 
in the Glossary this is explained as follows: ‘i.e. humanity at large perished, but Noah was spared to carry on the 
succession and keep the race alive’: cp. xlviii. 8 (in xlvi. 12 monn is probably a verbal form). With this meaning 
cp. the use of the verb in Hebrew 52min = ‘to cause to come in place of’, ‘to make to succeed,’ Is. ix. 95 in Aram. 
NDIONN = ‘substitute’, ‘representative’. S. Krauss in /QR, xi. 156 f., discusses the word and proposes to render our 
passage: ‘At the time of destruction there was a change (a reward, a compensation)’. See further Cowley-Neubauer 
in JOR, ix. 563. era 
ceased. i.e. probably ceased to come any more, was not to be repeated (so S understands the meaning rightly). 
18. By an eternal sign... Cp. xliii.6; Gen. ix. 12f, xiii. 17. 
Not to destroy (again) all flesh. Cp. Gen. ix. 15. 
(c) XLIV. 19-23. ABRAHAM, ISAAC, AND JACOB. a ; 
19. Abraham, ‘the father of a multitude of nations’. Cp. Gen. xvii. 4 f. (xii. 2 f,, xv. 5). & (‘Abraham was a 
great father of a multitude’, &c.) combines with this the other explanation of the name Abram = ‘exalted father 
so Hart). 
Eee not his glory (or honour). The same phrase (cp. critical note) occurs in xlvii. 20. 
20. And entered into a covenant with Him. Cp. Gen. xvii.10; and for the phrase Ezek. xvi. 8 (M22 N34). 
In his flesh... Cp. Gen. xvii. 9-11, 24. 
And in trial... Cp. Gen. xxii. #4 
21. Therefore with an oath...seed. Cp. Gen. xxii. 16-18 (also xii. 3, xviii. 18): see also Gal. iii. 8. 
To multiply him ‘as the dust of the earth’... his seed ‘as the stars’. Cp. Gen. xxil. 17. ; 
_.. to inherit ‘from sea to sea...earth’. Cp. Gen. xviii. 18; Exod. xxiii. 31; Deut. x1. 24; Joshua i. 4; 
Ps. lxxii. 8; and Zech. ix.10. ‘The River’ (i.e. the River par excellence) is, of course, the Euphrates. 
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SIRACH ° 445 26-462 


22 And to ISAAC also 'He promised it? ‘likewise’, 
For his father Abraham’s sake ; 

‘And the blessing of all predecessors 
Rested upon the head of ISRAEL*; 

"And He titled him with the dignity of firstborn’, 
And gave him Vhis inheritance’ ; 

“And He set him in tribes, 
So as to be divided into twelve”. 


2 


w 


(@) XLIV. 23—XLV. 5. Moses (=2+2+2+43 distichs). 
*And He caused to issue* ¥from himY 7a man 
*Who found favour? in the sight of all living”. 
°Beloved of God and men®¢ 
Was MosEs 4of happy memory% 


| 


wr ® Dp = & eornoer Ss ® mg. j2 = & ovras: W text j1 ws a copyist's mistake (‘He raised up a son’) 

tt Sos= Sy UN by nnd DWS 4 bs n373): & (evdoytav mavtav avOpamav kar StaOnknv Kar Katemavoey emt 

kecbadny laxw8) supports the reading suggested partly: avOperav may have displaced an earlier apyaov. BY text has 
wna pwn 55 nn 

posnby wan Sy ana a, 


‘The covenant of every ancestor (predecessor) He gave him, 
And the blessing rested on the head of Israel’. 


It ts noticeable that like H has the two words ‘covenant’ and ‘blessing’, only an the reverse order. This 
suggests a double reading in the Hebr. text used by G, viz. NVI and nM, the latter a variant on the former 
(perhaps originally n39)). Line 2 of ® ws overloaded. WN was probably wrilien in abbreviated form for 
DYNWNI: INI, which ts not attested in either & or %, ts probably a variant on ANY u-u So ® mg. ANIII WII": 
® fext AIDA WD “and He confirmed (established) him in the blessing ’: G& emeyv@ avTov ev evdoytats avrou : 
reading YWI (cp. xv. 18) for IND" (so Smend—then render: ‘and He (God) recognized him (¢.e. singled 
him out) in blessing’ (8 = W mg. freely rendered ) v-v So ®: G& ev kAnpovomwa («Anpovoptay 248 = & 8) 
W-w So may be rendered (see exeget. notes): G& misunderstanding % renders: ‘and divided his portions ; among 
twelve tribes did He part them’: $ ‘He made him father to the tribes, and they went forth and He divided unto 
the twelve tribes’ xx So G= Ny: so WH (which cs defective in this word partly) ws to be read (note the 
assonance with S¥W> which follows at the beginning of next line) yy So ® G&: but Sah Eth c€ avrap (sc. 
‘the tribes ’-—zwrongly) 2% So : G avdpa cheovs (= IDN WN: so Peters): ¥ ‘righteous men’ (but original 
reading probably ‘righteous man’): & Eth read avdpas eheous (so. 70) —°— 8@ BH JN KYW (nole NYO @ Play on 
nid) b-b ® on 55: & maons wapKos c-e So ® DWIN) ponds DAIS: E nyamnpevov ... [Movony | wrong 
construction (making the clause dependent on preceding): % ‘beloved was he of God and also in the sight of men’ 
d-d ® nad at: Ge ov ro pynpoovvoy ev evroyeas : Peters reads ansaid st (cp. Ixvi. 11 )3.$0 apparently % here 


(2905 Nat not uncommon in Neo-Hebrew) ee Q text defective: B® marg. YD: CG wpowcer avrov So€n 


2.6. 





22, And to Isaac... likewise... Cp. Gen. xxvi. 3-5, where the covenant and the promises made to Abraham 
are repeated. 


22-23. And the blessing of all predecessors Rested upon the head of Israel. i.e. the blessings promised 
to Abraham and Isaac, and possibly also those promised to Adam and Noah. For text cp. critical note. 
23. And He titled him with the dignity of firstborn. The foundation-passage is Exod. iv. 22 (cp. also Hos. xi. Ese 
cp. further xxxvi. 12 (17) of our book. See further critical note (for variant forms of the text). 
And He set him in tribes, So as to be divided (pond = pond for Pond : so Peters) into twelve (reading 
sey ow for text, which omits 5: with Smend, Peters). Smend, however, renders substantially the same Hebrew 
text: ‘and He assigned it (i.e. the inheritance) to the tribes to be a portion (pond) for the twelve’ (W noawd [)jAax 


aey ow 5] pond). For the division by Jacob cp. Gen. xlix. But more probably God is here the subject of the 


sentence, in which case the laws issued by divine authority for the division of the land into twelve parts are in the 
writer’s mind. 


(@) XLIV. 23—XLV. 1-5 (Mosgs). 
He caused to issue. Cp. Isa. Ixv. 9 (same verb N°N17). 


from him. viz. from Jacob: Jacob’s sons receive no further attention (but note the reference to Joseph, ch. xlix, 15). 


found favour in the sight of all living. Cp. Exod. xi. 3. The author has also in mind, doubtless, the daughter 
of Pharaoh and the priest of Midian. 


XLV. 1. of happy memory. The Hebrew expression used here (nad W131) is varied from the one commonly 
employed, ‘his memory (be) fora blessing’ (ma ad YS} ‘n), which, in an abbreviated form (oa, is often used, as a pious 


interjection, after the mention of dead Israelites: e.g. ‘our Rabbis of blessed memory’ 6” WMA), &c. The full 
phrase (in its usual form) occurs in xlvi. II. 
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SIRACH 45, 2-7 


2 °And <He made him glorious as? God®, 
And mighty ‘in awe-inspiring deeds*, 
3 ® By his words® "he brought? <signs»! swiftly to pass®, 
}And He emboldened him! in the presence ‘of the king. 
And He gave him a charge unto his people>?, 
And showed him ™<His glory>™. 
4 For his faithfulness and meekness” 
He chose him out of all °<flesh>°, 
5 ? And? ‘He caused him to hear His voice‘, 
And let him draw nigh into the dark cloud*. 
*And He placed® tin his handt "the commandment?, 
Even the Law of life vand discernment’; 
That he might teach “ His statutes” *unto Jacob®, 
YAnd His testimonies and judgements’ “unto Israel”. 


(2) XLV. 6-22. Aaron (34+4444+4+44+444+4+ 342 distichs). 
6 And He exalted a holy one 2‘like unto him>?, 
Even AARON of the tribe of Levi. 
7”And He made him an eternal ordinance’, 
And bestowed °upon him His majesty°: 


ayer = ? DONT yD (so Smend: cp. Xxxvi. 17 where opowoas = AND): S has ‘and He made him great in 


blessings’: Peters restores: odN wa (Goth & and & paraphrase ® in order to mitigate its boldness) 
ff So ® marg. ONI-= 8; cp. & ev HoBos exOpov: ® text DMI 


8-8 So, G& = y352: ® marg. 7393 
(® text defective) b-h 9 40D: & xarenavoev (a mistake for kaTeomrevcey) Hi SoG = mms: ® defective [S 
>32a| 33 ® wp: G& edogacev (248 pr. xa): Sand set him’ K-k So ®: Gr Baotrewy (but 53 254 
Baotdews) = & (Peters reads orb) 1 So G@: ® defechve: S = pyn (so Peters reads) mm Reading 
W139 NN = G&S: B defective [S+v. 5a mrsplacing | "G&+yyacey (SW 248 &c. L Sah+avror) wrongly 
0-0 So & = wa: S ‘sons of men’ ve So ® (> &) a4 3>whole line rr Soi &: S ‘His dark 
cloud’ ss ® fext DWH, ® marg. jn t-t So®: & avT®@ kata mpocwmov = S (= ? y15) u-u So ® myp: 
Gk evrokas: S> v-v So ® nan) = G: S$ ‘and blessings’ (mzsreading ®) ww So BH ypn: Ge dcaOyenv : 
& ‘His laws’ = ®*-* So ® marg. (® text appa): &S ‘those of the house of Israel’ Y-y So ® yoawDY YN: 
% ‘and His laws and His covenants’ ~% So ® G&: 3S ‘unto Jacob’ a-a So & $(=+1nDd): > 


b-b So % = G& eornoey avtov (cnfertor reading aut) SuaOnknv avwvos: S reads Dy for ody ‘Ca an intentional altera- 
ton) ee ® extn voy: ®B marg. YW 1b: read with Peters wn yvoy: & tepatevay daov (explanatory paraphrase) 





2. And He made him glorious as God. The author has in mind Exod. iv. 16 (‘he shall be to thee a mouth, and 
thou shalt be to him as God’); cp. also Exod. vii. 1. % my. (which is adopted by Smend) has: ‘And He titled him 
by the name of ‘‘God”’: the boldness of the expression has led to its mitigation in the versions (see critical notes). 

awe-inspiring deeds. i.e. the wonders performed in Egypt (see Exod. vii—xi) ; cp. Deut. iv. 34, xxvi. 8, xxxiv. 12 
(‘great terrors’ = ‘ awe-inspiring deeds’). ; 
3. he brought signs swiftly to pass. There is a corruption here in @& which has obscured the meaning (see 
critical notes). As Smend points out, vv. 2-3 a, 6 set forth Moses’ power in the face of the heathen. 
in the presence of the king. Cp. Exod. vii. 1. ; 
And He gave him a charge unto his people. Cp. Exod. vi.13. In vv. 3¢, @ and 4 the pre-eminence of Moses 
among his own people is set forth. 4 
showed him His glory. Cp. Exod. xxxiii, 18, xxxiv. 6. _ 
4. his faithfulness and meekness. Cp. Num. xii. 3, 7, also i. 27 of our book. 
out of all flesh. ‘All flesh’ here means, apparently, all Israel (not ail mankind): cp. 1. 17 (#): so Smend. 
5. His voice. Cp. Deut. iv. 36. 
let him draw nigh into the dark cloud. Cp. Exod. xx. 21, xxiv. 18. yi ; 
placed in his hand the commandment... Cp. Exod. xix.7; Exod. xxxil. 15; Deut. vi. 1. The Decalogue is 
referred to. k ah at f = 4 
the Law of life. Cp. xvii. 11. For ‘life’ in this connexion cp. Ezek. xx. 11. 
teach His statutes unto Jacob... untoIsrael. Cp. Ps. cxlvil. 19. j 
(e) XLV. 6-22 (AARON). The great length of this section, which is devoted to Aaron, and the abundance of its 
detail, suggest that the subject of the Aaronite priesthood, as embodied in the High Priest, was one which specially 
interested Ben-Sira. See further the discussion in the General Introduction, § 9 ii. 

6. aholy one. Cp. Ps. cvi. 16; Num. xvi. 3, 5, 7. 

7. And He made him an eternal ordinance. In the Pentateuch the phrase ‘an eternal ordinance’ (ory pn) 
is always applied to the rights, laws, and privileges of the Aaronite priesthood ; here it is applied to Aaron himself ; 
in the possession of the glorious priesthood he is himself an ‘eternal ordinance’; for a similar turn of expression cp. 

. xlii. 6, xlix. 8 (‘I make thee a people’s covenant’): so Smend. ; 
pueden ner him His majesty. Cp. Num. xxvii. 20; 1 Chron. xxix. 25. @ has ‘the priesthood of the 
people’; but such an expression is doubtful, as the ‘priesthood’ is always spoken of in the Bible as God’s, not 
the people’s. 
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SIRACH 465, 7-11 


“And He blessed him4 *with His glory®, 
And girded him fwith beauteous magnificence's : 
8 And He clothed him "with the perfection of adornment?, 
‘And adorned him‘ /with splendid vestments/*— 
'The breeches}, ™the tunic and robe™2=— 
9 And encompassed him °with pomegranates, 
And with resounding bells® round about, 
»That he might make music? with his steps, 
So as to cause the sound of him to be audible ‘in the inmost shrine4, 
For a memorial for the children of his people: 
to (With) the holy garments of gold and violet 
And purple’, the work of the designer ; 
(With) the breastplate of judgement, *(with) the ephod and waistcloths, 
tr  *And (with) scarlet’, the work of the weaver ; 
(With) precious stones "seal-engraven" 
vIn settings’, “<the work of the stone-engraver”* ; 


dd Reading WW = G& epaxapicev avroy (so %): ® has nn7W = ‘and He ministered unto him’ _e-e So ® /ext 
333: BH mg. ADI: G& ev eveooma Et Reading with Q mg. Asin nypyinr (so Smend): B text 
ON mana (¢ under enfluence of Num. xxiii. 22, xxiv. 8): LXX mepuorodny doéns: % ‘in the height of His 
glory’ 8 H+o oy inves (a doublet made up of 8a+ ga to make up stichot of verse after 4a and 4b 


had been fused into one line) h-h # mo4Nan bb 5 = & ovrrehevay Kavxnparos: % ‘ with garments of purple’ 
1] WIN]: Ge Kar EDTEPEMOEY AUTO (read eorepavocey = & coronavit) : % ‘and honoured him ’ j-j Reading 
ny 22 (for Bony 1333) = & and k Verses 8 c-14b are lacking in 1-1 DpIIN: Ce weprwedy 
mm Reading Ssymy mains (@ mans): G Kav rodnpn Kar emopida (emoams often in LXX for DPX: Smend and 
Peters regard emopda as an error for (2) dimdo8a which often = yr in LXX) n Atv. ga tn the margin the 
note occurs in Perstan: ‘This MS. reaches thus far’: see Cowley-Neub., p. 25 oo Reading (Nildeke, Peters) 
MOT NOVA D7: cp. E pokes xpvoos kodoow mrevcoros: BY PIN DIDI) Dy pp ® AyD ys nnd: 
& (freely) nxnoa horny [mys only again in Neo-Hebrew = ‘chant 7, MAUSICN| aa ] WAI: E& ev vaw 
tr So ® (+) before nbon: cp. &): & orodn ayia, xpvo@ Kar vaxwOe Ka moppupa 8-8 So ANNI TDN: Ge dydos 
ahn@evas = DIN DWN (so Peters reads, but ® to be preferred; see exeget. notes) tt J nydn wh — & 


kekhoopevyn koe (2 Bible always in reverse order, ‘3 nybin) uca = # ONIN I nINS = G& yAvpparos odpayidos : 
this is given in next line in ® which adds here the incorrect gloss jwnn by Ma Oe [oy boa = & ev deces ypvorov 
(cp. Exod. xxxix. 13 in LXX) WW & epy@ (so read for epywv) \bovpyov = }38 wan AwyD (Exod. xxviii. 11): 
so read with Smend xH+op jax 55 (a gloss: &>) y-y Reading (NB3S1D) oy = Gr: ® nan Syn 
ee DUD... eae MID. The missing words in Ge = nmin omna: but this does not suit the traces that 


And girded him with beatteous magnificence. For text see critical note. # text has ‘and girded him about 
(as) with the towering horns of a wild-ox’, under the influence of Num. xxiii. 22, xxiv. 8. The word rendered 
‘towering horns’ in the Numbers passages (MSp\n) means here apparently ‘magnificence’—a meaning for which there 
is some support in the LXX rendering of the word in Numbers (viz. d0&a). 
The breeches. Cp. Exod. xxviii, 31. 
the tunic. i.e. the ordinary outer garment: cp. Exod. xxviii. 39. 
robe. i.e. the violet robe (nan *y2) which was always worn with the ephod ; cp. Exod. xxviii. 31. 
9. with pomegranates, And with resounding bells. For text see critical note. Cp. Exod. xxviii. 33 f. 
to cause the sound of him...audible... i.e. ‘they were to call God’s attention to Aaron as the representative 
of his people’ (McNeile on Exod. xxviii. 33); cp. Exod. xxviii. 35 (‘And the sound thereof shall be heard when he 
goeth in unto the holy place before the Lord, and when he cometh out, that he die not’). It has also been thought 
that their purpose was to apprise the people when Aaron had reached the Holy Place. They were probably a survival 
(some form of charm), the original meaning of which was forgotten. According to Josephus, B. Z, v. 5-7, ‘the bells 
signified thunder and the pomegranates lightning.’ ‘ 
Io. (With) the holy garments. Cp. Exod. xxviii. 2-6. Here the ephod, girdle, and ‘ breastplate’ are specially 
meant (see following verses), 
the breastplate of judgement. Cp. Exod. xxviii. 4,15. ‘Breastplate’ is a somewhat misleading translation 
of the Hebrew word (jn), though it has become consecrated by usage. It probably denoted a bag or pouch of some 
kind, in which were contained the Urim and Thummim (= ‘of judgement’). 
the ephod. Cp, Exod. xxviii. 6-12. 
waistcloth. Otherwise spoken of as the ‘ girdle’ (DIAN) ; cp. Exod. xxviii. 4, 39, 4o. 
10-11. the designer...the weaver. The division is only rhythmical—the same craftsmen are meant in each case. 
scarlet ... precious stones. Here, again, the division is rhythmical: ‘scarlet’ entered into the making of the 
: nice Dl of ae % ee vee as of the ephod; and similarly precious stones (of both). a 
Seal-engraven. Cp. lxod. xxviii.21. The engraven stones (twelve) of the br. j i i 
with the names of the twelve tribes of Israel, are meee Miia 
In settings. Cp. Exod. xxviii. 17. 
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SIRACH 45. 11-16 


H For a memorial in graven writing, 
According to the number of the tribes of Israel. 
12 (With) the crown of pure gold ’<(resting) upon? the mitre’, 
“The diadem engraven, ‘ Holy to Jahveh’*— 
“Majesty most glorious, praise most puissant’, 
>The desire of the eyes, and the perfection of beauty”! 
13 Before him there was nothing like them’, 
4And no stranger shall He clothe therewith for ever ?: 
®So <He trusted him and? his sons®, 
f And <his sons’ sons»! throughout their generations®. 
14 His (Aaron’s) meal-offering is wholly consumed 
__»Twice every day as a continual sacrifice®. 
15 ‘Moses consecrated him’, 
And anointed him with the holy oil ; 
And it became for him jan eternal covenant), 
k And for his seed*, !as long as the heavens endure’ ; 
mTo minister (to God) and for Him to execute the priest’s office™, 
And to bless His people "in His name”. 
16 He chose him out of all living, 
To bring near °the burnt-offering and fat pieces®, 


remain in MS.: read with Lévi Bap »2 myn [ys] aa ® yy monn) Wad 77 b-b Reading with & 
(emOvupnpara ofOalpeav Koopoupeva wpaia: last word belongs to v. 12 not lo 13 a—Sso Syro-Hex.) Ob a1} py 7 Jon 
‘le Reading (jn N)> (WB)P=E& A Reading N pyjaby xb ody ayy (cp. &) —-&* W defective 
ma yaad SmCaeeiN ites Cowley-Neubauer suggest ms yond) yy PreNXo (so read): Ck mAnv trav viwy avTov povov (so 
Peters, reading on w31 ys) — £f Reading v3 sb) (cp. Ge kau ra exyova avrov): B VII jy FEN (restored) 


om[a>]: G& dia mavros h-h ® owya mon ov da (> Lefore 92 with &) Hi Wyycny AWD NPD = 
% (‘And Moses placed upon him his hand’): G enAnpocev..... ras xetpas (+ avtov 70 248 L) i ® 
ody m3: G ets SvaOnkny arwviov = mya 2 ES k-k 79 Sst bal = S: & kat ev tT oTEppate avrov 1-] 


pp “DD = S: & ev npepars ovpavov m-m 7 by) wid) nw: O& Necroupyely avT@ apa Kat teparevewy : g> 1394, 
‘ omitting the eternal priesthood here ascribed to Aaron and his seed’ (Hart) n-2n So 9S: G& ev to ovopare 
(+avrou Ne &c. Syro-Hex. &: Br* AV 155 >avrov) 0-0 So #: % ‘burnt-offerings ’: G& xaproow Kupip 


(= ?omdxd aby) 





For a memorial ... According to the number of the tribes of Israel. Cp. Exod. xxviii. 21, 29 (‘And Aaron 
shall bear the names of the children of Israel in the breastplate of judgement upon his heart, when he goeth in unto the 
Holy Place, for a memorial before the Lord continually ’). 

12. the crown of pure gold... Thediadem. The terms are in apposition and synonymous ; the ‘plate’ or ‘diadem’ 
which was fastened on to the ‘mitre’ or turban is meant : Cp. Exod. xxviii. 36 f. For text of second clause see critical 
note. Cp. also Josephus, B. /., v. 5.7, and Ant., ili. 7. 6. 

Majesty most glorious ... This emotional touch reveals the feeling of the writer that all the majesty and glory 
of Israel were embodied in the High Priest. 

13. Before him. i.e. before Aaron was thus invested. 

there was nothing like them. i.e. like the holy vestments. 

no stranger. i.e. no unconsecrated person of another tribe in Israel. The emphasis laid on this point is 
noticeable. Evidently Ben-Sira would not have tolerated any breach in the legitimate succession to the High- 
priesthood, such as, as a matter of fact, occurred shortly after the period when he wrote. 

shall He clothe therewith. ‘He,’ i.e. God. 

So He trusted him and his sons. The text is uncertain (see critical note). That adopted might, perhaps, be 
rendered (following a Neo-Hebrew usage) : ‘Such He entrusted to him and his sons,’ i.e. such a position of honour 


and responsibility. 


And his sons’sons... The High-priesthood was to be maintained perpetually by legitimate succession. 
14. His (Aaron’s) meal-offering ...as a continual sacrifice. The daily meal-offering of the High Priest was 


offered half in the morning and half in the evening ; and it was specially distinguished by being wholly burnt upon the 
altar; cp. Lev. vi. 19-23 (= vi. 12-16 in Hebrew). be 
15. Moses consecrated him, And anointed him... Cp. Lev. vin. : ; 
And it became for him an eternal covenant... The anointing with the holy oil of Aaron was a solemn 
guarantee that the priesthood should remain perpetually in Aaron’s line. 
as long as the heavens endure. The same phrase recurs in 1. 24 (‘as the days of heaven *); cp. also 
Ps. Ixxxix. 30; Deut. xi. 21. 
To minister . . . execute the priest’s office... . bless . . .- Cp. Deut.x. 8; Exod. xxviii. 41, 43, &c.; 
Num. vi. 23, 27- r 
16. He chose him out of all living. Cp. v. 4 above; also Num. xvi. 5, 7, Xvi. 20. 
the burnt-offering and fat pieces. The burnt-offering was, of course, wholly consumed upon the altar; in the 
case of animal-sacrifices which were not wholly burnt the fat pieces were reserved for burning on the altar. 
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SIRACH 45. 16=97 


HP » And to burn a sweet savour and a memorial”, 
And make atonement ‘for the children of Israel". 
17™And He gave him His commandments’, 
‘And invested him with authority over statute and judgement, 
‘That he might teach His people statutes, 
And judgements unto the children of Israel’, 
18 «But strangers were incensed against him®, 
And became jealous of him in the wilderness ; 
The men of Dathan and Abiram, 
And the congregation of Korah Vin their violent anger’. 
19 And Jahveh saw it “and was angered ¥, 
xy And consumed them’ in His fierce wrath*: 
“And He brought a sign to pass” upon them 
*2 And devoured them® with His fiery flame?*. 
20 “And <He increased>* Aaron’s glory, 
And gave him ‘his inheritance?: 
°<The holy contributions>® ‘He gave him! for sustenance, 
) And? the fire-offerings of Jahveh they might eat: 
) <The presence-bread?' is his portion, 


c) 
) 4JAnd the gift-sacrificei for him and for his seed. 


(fe 
(21a 
& 
V(21d 
(ord 
P-P So ®: Ce Ovyrapa xa evodiay ecs Hinpoouvoy: & ‘and sacrifices and incense ’ d-a So H: G& wepe rov 
Aaov gov (N* 248>a0v: 70 V & have avrov): ‘for all Israel’ rr So ® S: G& Sewxev avrov (so B Syro- 
Hex V 253: the other MSS., also &, read auT@) ev evrodais avrou S$ So ®: & e£ovoray ev divabnkas Kpywarov 
(reading DDWD *pni): $ =H (though pointed as plural nouns) t-t Verses 170d > in 8: & has bidaka Tov 
laxkwB8 ra paptupia (NO + avrov) kat €v vom avtov mewrioa (en fervor reading gpomnoa) Iopand: shi's may be more 
original than 9, and suggests: :O8TeNN NWA inTIMy YMVTY apy W255 (so Smend) wu So ® 12 190 
DT A= 8S: CG emovverrnoay avT@ adQorpioe (using the LXX word Jrom Num. xvi. 19, xxvi. 9, XXVIi. 3) 
V-V ® DDN Nya: G& ev Ovupe kat opyn: & ‘in strength : W-W So ® S: G cat ove evdoknoev Xs (x-x) These 
clauses are transposed in & YY So ® 3: G kav ovvereherOnoav (= 3» Sor >>) tt Reading S12" (for 
NI) = G S (cp. Num. xvi. 30) [& has repata: & ‘a blow’ Jor MS ‘sign’| a-a So ® (nd2N) = & and 
# (consumsit eos): Gr Katavakwoat avrous b-b 79 (DN Davia = ev Pdroyt mupos avtov (so 55 254 L): others 
ev mupt PAroyos avrov: S “with flame’ ce Reading DM (Levz, Peters) = G& xa mpooeOnkeyv: & ‘and He put 
(upon Aaron)’ [Smend nw ‘and He doubled ”] Ad So S: G& kdnpovoprav ee Reading nyann | 
WIP: G arapyxas mporoyevnparey =? MW MwA (a conflation): $= w3p nw; apparently there were two 
readings, viz. WIP NIN and Wap NWSI: the former ts supported by Num. xix. 18 Hf SoD: G& euepurev 


ate (B against all other MSS. and & avrots) S ® has the clauses rightly tn this order: (wrongly) 20cd 
21a: 3 compresses the four clauses into two, rendering : 


‘The holy first-fruits and the presence-bread 
To him and to his seed.’ 
b-h So &: H> i Reading O32 ond with Peters (Woldeke nary ond) : cp. ® (the translator of & 
apparently passed accidentally from ond af end of 20¢ to the ond at beginning of 20d: & ev mpwrows NTOULacev 
mrnopomy (pr. es 70 106 &c. 248 &c. Sah ev myopovn) =? yaw Jay op (? the first two words a corruption 
of NDAD ond): for ev mpwtow = oad: cp. WV. 17 J ® mond): Ge as Owner [are | k-k Reading ~ 





to burn a sweet savour and a memorial. _ The former (‘to burn a sweet savour ’) is the technical term applied 
specially (but also in other connexions) to the burning of the sacrificial pieces and the fat upon the altar (cp. Lev. i. 8, 9) ; 


the latter ‘3 memorial’) is applied specially to that portion of the meal-offering which was burnt upon the altar (cp. 
even. 2,9): 


17. And He gave him His commandments... Cp) 


d mr { Deut. xxxiii. 10, xvii. 1of., xxi. 5. Ben-Sira evidently applied 
Deut. xxxiii. 8 f. to Aaron. The divine authority of the priesthood in religious (ceremonial) enactments is emphatically 
asserted. 


18. But strangers were incensed against him. In Num. xvi, 40 (Hebr. xvii. 5) 


‘who is not of the seed of Aaron’. Men not of the priestly tribe are here meant, 
became jealous of him. Cp. Ps. cvi. 16. 
The men of Dathan and Abiram. Cp. Num. xvi. 

19. with His fiery flame. Cp. Job xviii. 5. 

20, And (He increased) Aaron’s glory. Not only did the abortive rebellion o 
the Aaronite priesthood maintaining its position triumphantly (cp. Num. Xvil), 
strengthened (cp. Num. xviii. 1-7), 

The holy contributions. Or ‘offerings’. i.e. those 
(the ‘ heave-offerings’ so called); cp. Num. xviii. 8 f. 


‘stranger’ is explained as = one 


f Dathan and Abiram result in 
but the privileges of the position were 


parts of the sacrifice which were contributed to the priest 
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SIRACH 45, 22~25 


22 Only *<in the land of the people?* might he have no heritage, 
1And in their midst divide no inheritance}; 
™Whose portion and inheritance is Jahveh™ 
"In the midst of the children of Israel®. 


(f) XLV. 23-26. Phinehas (3+4+43 distichs). 


23 Moreover PHINEHAS the son of Eleazar 
°<Was glorious? in might Sas a third??®, 
In that he was jealous ?for the God of all?, 
And stood ‘in the breach for his people‘; 
While his heart prompted him’, 
And he made atonement® tfor the children of Israel *. 
24 Lherefore for him, too, "He. established an ordinance’, 
vA covenant of peace to maintain the sanctuary”: 
That to him and to his seed should appertain 
The High-Priesthood for ever. 
25 “Also His covenant was” with David, 
*The son of Jesse*, of the tribe of Judah ; 
¥<The inheritance of the king is his son’s alone?’, 
While the inheritance of Aaron (belongs) 2to him” and to his seed. 


Dyn paxa = &: § ‘in their land’ 1-1 So ®: G& Kae pepis ovk eorw auto ev haw (op. Num. xviii. 20): % ‘And 
they did not divide a portion with them’ m-m Reading inban ibn awe: op. G avros yap pepts gov 
(248 7O Syro-Hex. x avrov) kat (B x* 248 > kar) KAnpovoypa : Fs) —S§ n-n So E{5) (cp. %): &> 0-0 H 


(defective) t..44.4+ NII: E& tpiros as dogay: % ‘in his power received three honours’ (= 2 wibw Sma mnaa2): 
read (with Smend) wry 77nI ANIA —P-P_ So HW FD MOND: G ev PoB xvpiov: S ‘in the matter of the 
Midianitish woman and the son of Israel’ (/rom Num. xxv. 6 ff.) a-1 H wy prpr: G& ev rpory daov (155 
evTpoTn : & reverentia) : $=—aoyn y~)3 rt So®: & ev ayaOornre mpoOvpias Wuxns avrov: S > s-s So 
% — G&: S ‘and he prayed’ t-t SoH: G mepe rov Iopandk = S u-u ® pn op: G& eoradn (eenoring pn 
which ts regularly rendered d:a8ykn, 7n order to avoid repetition of the word [SiaOnxn |; see following clause): % ‘with 
oaths God sware to him’ Y-V So ®: Gk diaOnkn etpnyys (2m previous stichus), mpoorarew (so 106 157 254 Sah: 
other MS. mpootatny) aywv Kat Aaov (s0 70 253 V wee &c. Sah HL: others daw) avrov—the last clause is an 
addition of &: % ‘that he should build for Him an altar’ (? explanatory paraphrase) w-w So H: Ge car Suabneny 
(read kat duabnen ny—7O 106 Sah kar S:anKn) x-< Sof: G& ue (70 xe-a H+ Tecoar) s-y Reading 
yd wad bp nbna: % WS. has yaa Bd WN nbmi—which is obviously corrupt: WS 7s regarded as a mis- 
written wre by some scholars: then (reading wad for snd) the sentence means: ‘The heritage of a man (passes) to 
his son alone’: % Aas: ‘The heritage of kings he alone inherited ’ 2% So 3: ® and &> 





21. the fire-offerings of Jahveh they might eat. Cp. Num, xviii. 9, 18, &c. ' 

(The presence-bread) is his portion. For the text see critical note. According to the Mishnah (Suz. v.7 f.), 
all the loaves were eaten by the priests, one half by the outgoing division for the week, the other half by the incoming 
ee gift-sacrifice. The word rendered ‘gift’ (73ND) is twice applied (in the form {MD) to sacrifices in the 
Pentateuch; cp. Num. xviii. 11 (Gen. xxxiv. 12). The usual word is gorban (7277). It isa comprehensive term. 

22. (in the land of the people) might he have no heritage... Cp. Num. xviii. 20; Deut. xviii. 1; Joshua xiii. 14. 


(f) XLV. 23-26 (PHINEHAS). 

23. Phinehas the son of Eleazar. Cp. Num. xxv. 7 ff, — Bea ; 

' “(asathird). It is significant that Phinehas is set beside Moses and Aaron as ‘third’; this may possibly point to 
disputed succession to the High-Priesthood (cp. 1 Macc. ii. 54: ‘ Phinehas our father . . . obtained the covenant of an 
everlasting priesthood’; cp. also 4 Macc. xviii. 12). 

In that he was jealous... Cp. Num. xxv. II, 13. 

24. A covenant of peace... High-Priesthood for ever. Cp. Num. xxv. 12f. ; 

to maintain the sanctuary. % (see critical note) has a significant addition here ; it renders [‘to be leader of 
the sanctuary] and of his people’; i.e. not only leader in ecclesiastical but also in political affairs. When the grandson 
of Ben-Sira wrote, the politicai power of the High Priest had been strongly asserted. The High Priest had become 
ethnarch. One consequence was that the office became the sport of constant political intrigues. 

25. (The inheritance of the king is his son’s alone), While... For the text see critical note. It is difficult to be sure 
what the exact point of the couplet is. Apparently the second line forms the antithesis to line one. If so, the meaning 
may have been: the power and privileges of the king, as sovereign, are transmissible only to his son, viz. by direct 
succession; whereas the power of the priesthood belongs to, in a sense, and is inherent in every member of the 
priestly tribe, all Aaron’s descendants, in fact, together with Aaron himself. Others (cp. & and 3) see no antithesis, 
but, on the contrary, a parallel statement to the effect that in each case the dignity is only transmissible in direct and 
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SIRACH 45, 25—46. 3 


i"  »And now bless ye Jahveh?, 
Who has crowned you with honour®; 
26 °May He grant* you wisdom of heart, 
4<To judge His people in righteousness?" ; 
That °your prosperity® ‘may never cease’, 
®Nor your power’ "for perpetual generations®. 


(g) XLVI. 1-10. Foshua, the son of Nun, and Caleb, the son of Fephunneh 
(=34+34+44+3+2+3 distichs). 
46 1A mighty man of valour* was Joshua ’the son of Nun?, 
ed A minister of Moses in the prophetical office?, 
°Who was formed to be® according to’ his name® 
»A great salvation for his chosen®®, 
iTo take vengeance upon J/the enemy)? 
k And to give an inheritance* to Israel}. 
2 ™How glorious was he when he stretched forth "his hand””, 
°And brandished the javelin against the city°! 
3 ® Who was he that could stand before him? ? 
4For he fought the wars of Jahveh*. 


a-a SoH: G&>[S>last line] bH+n0n: S> c-e jn: G don = jn» (so ®, ch. 1. 23.2): S ‘that giveth’ 
d-d So & = S (with ‘in His name’ for last words): Q> : supply text: Prya wy paws e-e H ony = S: & 


ta ayaOa autre ff iH now xd an error for naw xd: cp. & wa pn ahancby: 43= ¥ 8-8 O& kat tnv So€av 
avrov: % ‘their power’: ® defechve: read ?nan WAN: Peters oN NAN: Smend DINWWON h-h So ®: cp. 
& ‘for all generations for ever’: G& ets yeveas avrav 

a-a Q& xparatos ev mrodepous (modepo xAC 155 249 = LL) b-b & Navn, 8* o Navn (xe-2 248. 0 Tov Navn), 
AV 7o 155 Syro-Hex Sah Eth wos Navy (= % @) c-c % ‘By prophecy he was reserved to become 
like Moses the great one, to bring salvation by his hand to them that love him’ d-d & Ka diadoyos Moon 
ev mpopnrecas : % successor Moysi in prophetis 8-@ & os eyevero: & qui fuit magnus £ G& xara (= LL) 
& Reading, with Smend, wow. (= & L) for wor h-b @& peyas emt cwrnpia exdexrov avrov: %& Maximus in 
salutem electorum Dei i-i exOuknoal emeyepopevous (reading sopra for sates) €xOpous ce LL) J-i $ ‘the 
hateful men’ kK G omas KAnpovounon (karaxX. NA 55 157 248 254 Syro-Hex): & ut consequeretur 
haereditatem 1 $ ‘the children of Israel’, and adds ‘the land of promise’ m-M & ws «dofacdn 
€v T@ emrapat xElpas auTov n-n % ‘the spear that was in his hand ’ 0-0 O& Kau TO ekkALvat pou.parav emt ToNets 
P-P Ge rus mporepov avrov ovtas eotn (S = ®) a4 G& rovs yap modepsovs Kupios (V N*® 7O 248 253 


legitimate succession, from father to son. In this case the external position and power of the High Priest is primarily 
thought of, not his spiritual authority. There is probably some allusion intended to contemporary events—the intrigues 
against the legitimate holder of the position of High Priest (Simeon, who would be regarded as a descendant of Phinehas) 
by the Tobiadae. For the covenant with David cp. 2 Sam. xxiii. 5; Jer. xxiii. 21; Ps. lxxxix. 4; 2 Chron. xiii, 5 
xxi. 7; Isa. lv. 3. See further in ch. xlvii of our book, especially vv. 11 and 22. 

And now bless ye Jahveh. Cp. 1. 22a. 

Who has crowned you with honour. Cp. Ps. viii. 6. . 

26. May He grant you wisdom of heart. Cp.1.23. The reference is to the legitimate representative of Phinehas 
the High Priest. 

(g) XLVI. 1-10 (JOSHUA AND CALEB). 

1. A mighty man of valour. Cp. Judges vi. 22, and 2 Chron. xxvi. 12 (Sept. and Hebr.). 

A minister of Moses, NW Mw; cp. Exod. xxxiii. 11; with & cp. 2 Chron. xxviii. 7 (bon MmWwD,..). Gis 
explanatory; the prophetic minister becomes in due course his successor, as in the case of Elisha, see 1 Kings xix. 21. 
For the prophetic succession see further the note on xlvii. 1. 

the prophetical office. N12) may rightly be rendered here ‘ prophetical office’, though in the O.T. it is not used 
in this sense; it means ‘prophecy’ in 2 Chron. xv. 8 (genuine prophecy), Neh. vi. 12 (false prophecy), and 
‘prophetical writing’ in 2 Chron. ix. 29. With & cp. xliv. 3d. : 

Who was formed to be according to his name. The emended reading is preferable, especially ‘as it is 
supported by & ; Joshua (= ‘ Jahveh is salvation’), as the leader of the Israelites into the Promised Land, would be 
appropriately called the saviour of his nation. For a somewhat similar word-play in the Hebrew see xlvii. 18 

for his chosen. Cp. xlvii. 22; Num. xi. 28 (Sept.). \ ; 

To take vengeance upon the enemy. The reference is to Joshua x. 13. 

to give an inheritance... Cp. Deut. i. 38, iii. 28. 

2. How glorious. 17731; cp. 1. 5. 

when he stretched forth his hand. See Joshua viii. 18, 26. 

against the city, i.e. Ai. : 

3. Who was he... Cp. Joshuai.5. The rendering of & seems to have been based on Joshua x. 14. 


the wars of Jahveh. Cp. Joshua x. 144; 1 Sam. xviii. 17, xxv. 28; and ‘the book of the wars of Jahveh’ 
Num. xxi. 14. : i 
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SIRACH 46, 4-8 


Was it not through him that the sun stood still", 

(And) one day *became as two ?§ 
‘For he called upon the Most High God"*, 

YWhen he was in sore straits (and) his enemies around him’; 
And “the Most High God answered him* 

YWith hailstones and bolts?’ ; 


[2] 6 He cast them down upon the hostile people?, 


7H» 


7 


8 


And Pin the going down? he destroyed °them that rose up®, 
In order that all* the nations °(devoted to) destruction® might know 
f That Jahveh was watching their fighting®: 
s And also because® he fully followed after God}, 
And ‘did an act of piety‘ in the days of Moses, 
He and Caleb, the son of Jephunneh, 
*In that they stoo firm when the congregation broke loose*. 
'To turn away wrath from the assembly}, 
m And to cause the evil report to cease™-— 
"Wherefore also they two” were set apart° 
From among the six hundred thousand footmen?, 
To bring them into their inheritance, 
(Into) a land flowing with milk and honey’. 


Syro-Hex sodepovs Kuptov, A modepiovs Kv) emnyayev ¥ & averoduev (A everodicbn = 1) s-s Reading 
ma pws (= & DL, cp. xxv. 19) following Smend; Peters reads ows mn: S ‘And one day became 
two days’ t-t 3 ‘For he prayed unto (Ut. before) the Lord’ UG dvvaorny v-v Reading 
maop yas 1 nESND (Smend): $<‘ And He heard him and put strength into his hand’, cp. xlvii. 5 wow O& 
peyas Kupwos: S> x G8 avrev y-y % ‘And He cast down sulphur from heaven’ 2 Gr dvvapews kpataras 
a-a Reading INN DY by -own (cp. Gk Kxareppakev em eOvos tmodepov [read modeptov = S L Eth | and see Joshua 
x. 11). Jn ® the text of this and the following clause 1s almost wholly obliterated b-b Z3> c-e Reading 
DOP (= && avOeornxoras) ; Smend reads jyi3 (‘Canaan’), which &, he thinks, intentionally paraphrased: % ‘them all’ 
d&> e-e pan, which Smend thinks that & misread as \29N (‘his sword’) and paraphrases by rendering 
mavorruay, or that perhaps wavorduav 7s an error for amwdevas {-f Q& ore evavtiov Kupiov o modepos avrov : & ‘ that 
God Himself was fighting against them’ 8-8 Gr ca yap: S ‘and he also’: > h G& Avvacrov ii & 
€TOLNo EV eXeos k-k & avTloThnvat evavTt exOpou (V 248 253 Syro-Hex exkAnotas ) I-] G& kwAvoat Aaoy amo 
ayaprias: & ‘To turn back the assembly’ (‘a compromise between & and %’ | Smend }) m-M Q& Kav komacat yoy- 
yvopoy rovnpias: + ‘from the land of promise’ n-n (& Kat avtoe Svo ovres: ¥ ‘and they alone’ of wyN0, 
which & (SuecwOncav) read as by = S Pp S>(cp.Num.i. 46) 1G&> t In ® 8cd form a single clause 





4. that the sun stood still. % follows Joshua x. 13 (Hebr. and Sept.) ; with & cp. xlviii. 23; Isa. xxxviii. 8. 
5. For he called upon... Cp. xlvi. 16, xlvii. 5, xlviii. 20. 
the Most High God. The expression ’£/‘Elydn occurs here, as far as we know from the Hebrew text now 
extant, for the first time in the book; it is used again in this verse and in xlvii. 5, 8, xlviii. 20 5 in 1. 15 d, where ® is 
wanting, & has ...iwior@ wavBaothei, which probably represents ’£/‘Elyon. The name Z/yon alone occurs nine 
times. Both these names for God are, as far as can be seen, used only in chapters xli to the end ; elsewhere in the book 


5 
either Elohim or Jahveh is used; the latter is abbreviated as a rule in the MSS. thus: ™ or”. 
When he was in sore straits. Cp. Prov. xvi. 20; Smend says that the noun TB3X in the Talmud means 
‘oppression’ or the like. 
his enemies around him. Cp. v. 16. 
With hailstones... Cp. Joshua x. Il. 
bolts. wx, cp. xliii, 15 ; Ezek. xiii, 11, 13, ‘lumps of ice.’ 
6. He cast them down :.. ‘ The Lord cast down great stones from heaven upon them,’ Joshua x. 11. 
in the going down. Or ‘descent’, i.e. the pass of Beth-horon (the ‘ hollow way’). 
(devoted to) destruction. Cp. xvi. 9; Joshua vi. 17. 
That Jahveh was watching their fighting. Cp. Joshua x. 14. 
he fully followed after. °7NN do, cp. forthe expression Num. xiv. 24; Joshua xiv. 8, 9, 14. 
. did an act of piety. ON MWY, cp. xlix. 3; the reference is to Num. xiv. 6-Io. 
In that they stood firm... Cp. Num. xiv. I ff. 
broke loose. Or ‘cast off restraint’; for Y05 cp. Exod. xxxii. 25 ; Prov. viii. 23, xxix. 18, 
to cause the evil report to cease. Cp. Num. xlv. 3. 


8. were set apart. For the root Syx see Ezek. xlii. 6, and cp. Gen. xxvii. 36; Num. xi. 17, 25. 
the six hundred thousand. Cp. xvi. 10; Num. xi. 21, xiv. 38, xxvi. 65; Deut. i. 36, 38. 
To bring them into... The subject, i.e. God, is understood. - ; +e 
their inheritance. Cp. Joshua xi. 23, where Joshua, as God’s instrument, is spoken of as giving the whole land 
for an inheritance unto Israel. nh: i pe 
tees a land flowing with milk and honey. The stereotyped description of the promised land: see Exod. iii. 8, 17, 


and often-in the Pentateuch: cp. Jer. xi. 5, xxxii. 22; Ezek. xx. 6-15. 
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SIRACH 469-13 


9 And He® gave strength unto Caleb, 


And unto old age it remained with him, 
‘To cause him to tread* "upon the high places" of the land ; 
And also his seed obtained’ a heritage, 


ro In order that Wall *the seed of Jacob” might know 


¥That it is good “to follow fully’ after Jahveh.’ 


(4) XLVI. 11, 12... The Fudges (= 37aistiens). 


11 Also the Judges, each with his name, 


«All whose hearts were not beguiled?, 
Nor turned back ?from (following) after God. 
May their memory be “for a blessing®. 


12 May their bones flourish again out of their place4, 


¢And may their name sprout afresh for their children®. 


(2) XLVI. 13-20. Samuel (= 2+3+4+4+4 distichs ; +1 later add.]). 


13 ‘Honoured by his people and loved by his Maker? 


&Was "‘he that was asked for’® from his mother’s womb ; 
Sanctified ‘of Jahveh! in the prophetical office,— 

Samuel, who acted as judge and priest. 
By the word of God ¥he established the kingdom‘, 

And anointed princes! over™ the people’, 


8 Qk o xkuptos t-t Reading yd Sor payand (cp. Ge em Bnvar avror) u-u @& em ro (B* art.) vipos 
Vv Hwy: G& carerxev: S has the future WW Q& mavres o1 vi0e Topandr x S> y-y S$ ‘Who had fulfilled 
the law of Jahveh and His judgements ’ 2-2 & ro ropeverba (cp. v. 6 ¢ where the same Hebr. word is differently 
rendered) _ ®* & ogwy ovk eLeropvevoey n kapdia Pb Garo Kupiov: S ‘from the law of God’ —¢-¢ & ev evdoyaus 
(cp. Sept. of Zech. viil. 13) d-d Wanting in ® (see, however, xlix. 10 6): % ‘ May their bones shine like lilies’ 
(cp. Xxxix. 14) €-€ Qk kat To ovopa avtwv avtikatad\dagcopevor ef riots Sedo~acpevor avtav: S ‘ And may they 
leave their good name behind for their children, and their glory for the whole nation’: % et nomen eorum 
permaneat in aeternum permanens ad filios illorum sanctorum virorum gloria. In # 11¢d and 128 Jorm one 
clause tf Reading, with Smend, sAWAY DAK wy 7333 (the text has Aw AY YS) Woy amy): Gk nyarnpevos vo 
kuptov avtouv NA C+ Sapyound: & ‘and loved by his Creator’ 8-& G mpodntns Kupiov kareornoey Bacidevay (B 
Baordea) Kal exploev apxovTas emt TOV Aaoy avrov h-h ® Sewn, Sor which Smend reads Sevan ( he that was 
lent’) after 1 Sam. i. 28 ri £> k-k $ ‘the kingdom was established ’ 13 ‘governors and kings’ 





g. And He gave strength... Cp. Joshua xiv. 6, II. 
the high places of the land. i.e. the fortified places, cp. Deut. xxxiii. 29; and for the rendering of && c 
Joshua xiv. 12. i 
And also his seed... Cp. Num. xiv. 24; Joshua xv. 16 ff.; Judges i. 11 ff. 
10. to follow fully. See note on v. 6. 
(A) XLVI. 11, 12 (THE JUDGES). 
Il. each with his name. Ben-Sira desires to make some reference to the names of tl i i 
ee eee ae ames of the Judges collectively without 
All whose hearts were not beguiled. Cp. Is. xix. 13; 
(Samson), vill. 27 (Gideon), &c. 
May their memory be for a blessing. Cp. xlv. 1 note. 
12. May their bones... See xlix. Io. 
And may their name... Cp. Tob. iv. 12, ‘we are the sons of the prophets’; a spiritual relati ip i 
: : t 
meant, and in that the good example of Israel’s saints and heroes is emulated by Seceedine ee - ete 
said that their names sprout afresh. See further xliv. 9, 13, 15, xlv. 1, xlix. 1, 9, 13. : 
sprout afresh. For the Hebr. spon cp. xliv. 17. 
(¢) XLVI. 13-20 (SAMUEL). 


13. ‘he that was asked for’. Note the word-play in 9 Sawn (‘he that was asked for 
(‘Samuel’). Smend’s emendation (see critical note) is most probably right. 
Sanctified of Jahveh. ™ 1°13, cp. ods “99 in Judges xiii. 5, xvi. 17; 
it referred to the Nazirite vow. ‘ 
the prophetical office. See note on v. 1. 
By the word of God. Cp. 1 Sam. ix. 27. 
princes. 0°"); cp. 1 Sam. ix. 16, x. 1, xiii. 14, &c. 
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the reference is to such passages as Judges xvi. 16-18 


*) and Sywww in 13d 


Ben-Sira interprets 1 Sam. i. 11 as though 


HP 


SIRACH °46) 14220 


14 *By means of the commandment” °he commanded the congregation®, 


» And he mustered the tents of Jacob?. 


15 1* Because of his truthfulness they sought the prophet”, 


’ And the seer* was also found reliable in his words*4. 


16 *Y And, moreover, he called upon Godv 


“When his enemies surrounded him on every side®™, 
In that he offered up a sucking lamb, 
*[And cried unto the Lord]*. 


17° And Jahveh thundered from heaven’, 


“With a mighty crash His voice was heard?, 


18 *And He subdued the garrisons of the enemy®, 


» And destroyed? all the princes® of the Philistines. 


tg “And at the time when he rested upon his bed‘, 


He called *Jahveh and His anointed to witness°: 

**From whom have I taken a bribe, Seven a pair of shoes?’sf 
And no man accused him. 

hl! And also to the time of his end he was found upright 
In the eyes of Jahveh and in the eyes of all living®.] 


20 iMoreover after he died he was enquired of, 


He declared unto the king his way* ; 


m % ‘for’ nn Reading nysin3 (the word is quite mutilated in B): G& ev vop@ Kvpiov 


0-0 && expwev auvaywyny : 
% ‘he commanded the congregation’ 


P-P G kau emeokeWato Kupios tov LakwB (cp. 1 oam. Vil. 16, 17, 
2 Chron. xvii. 7 ff.): 3‘ And the Lord commanded Jacob’: ® reads apy nbs Ippn (‘and he visited the gods 
of Jacob’); ¢hzs cs an obvious error which Peters emends by reading Apy pds TpaN (‘and God visited Jacob’), 
but this sudden change in the subject of the sentence makes such an emendation improbable ; tt 1s better to read 


apy Sax spay (Lévi, Smend); see further exegetical note. The corruption must have found tts way tnto the 
FHebr. text very early, since tt was read by & aa S3> rr The text of ® is considerably mutilated ; Smend 
reconstructs tt thus: TIN WAT YD nnoNI; Peters would read: MIN WTI INON3 (‘ Because of his reliability 
the seer was enquired of’); Jdué, according to Smend, there ts not room for \NNON3, while the upper halves 
of the letters of 9 are quite visible; wir is to be seen on the MS.; the form v1, which occurs in v. 20, 
has a different meaning: G& ev motes avtov nkpiBacOn mpopntns 8-8 Gk kat eyvwodn ev mote (NAC 106 pypacw = 
HL: pnpart V 55 248 253 254 Syro-Hex) avrov motos oparews t Reading AN (for Ayr) u-u % ‘And 
moreover he conquered the enemies on all sides’ V-V @& kau emekadecato Tov Kuptoy Suvacrny w-W & ev To 
Prupa (7o 248 Sah Eth+avror: N* + avrov) €xOpovs avrov (x* > avrov) kuk\oGev x-x A fourth clause is 
required, but tt 1s wanting in ® as well as in all the Versions ; the above ts supplied from 1 Sam. vii. 9 y-y This 
clause ts almost wholly mutilated ; Smend reconstructs tt thus: ’ DNDW fD DY from E& cat eBpovtngev am ovpavou 
Kuptos. 2-2 O& kau ev nX@ peyad@ akovoTny emoincey THY Pavyny avTov ama Ok kau eerpupev nryoupevous Tupiav 
(reading “WS [= 8] for 7s) b-b &> © Gr apyovras (in the Sept. catpamns ts used for $d). In ® 
17 6 and 18 form one clause d-d & Kau mpo Karpov Koipnoews arwvos €-© Of evavre Kupiov kau xpiorou (= %): + 
avtou NC 70 248 ££ G& ypnuara Kat ews vrodnpatay aro maons TapKkos ovk «Ana ss S> h-h & S>; 
a later glossator added these two clauses (cp. 1 Sam. xiii. 8-15, xvi. 1 ff., xix. 18 ff.) 


ini G& kau pera To utvecat 
autov empontevoev (B mpoednrevaer) k @& rnv reAevtny avtov 





14. By means of the commandment. # 7813, cp. xliv. 20; the reference is to 1 Sam, vii. 2 ff. 
the tents of Jacob. Cp. Num. xxiv. 5, ‘ How goodly are thy tents, O Jacob.’ 

15. truthfulness. i.e. reliability; cp. 1 Sam. ix. 6. 
prophet...seer. See 1 Sam. ix. 9. 
in his words. Cp. 1 Sam. iii. 19. 

16. he called upon God... Cp. 1 Sam. vii. 5, 8, 9. 
he offered up a sucking lamb. Cp. 1 Sam. vil. 9. v) 

17. And Jahveh thundered... Cp. 1 Sam. vii. 10; 2 Sam. xxi. 14. 
crash. Pb is Neo-Hebraic; it does not occur in the O. T. 

18. He subdued. Cp. 1 Sam. vii. 13. ; , 
the garrisons. °¥) means in the first instance a ‘ pillar’ (Gen. xix. 19), and then a small garrison or fore-post 

of which a pillar marks the site; cp. 1 Sam. xiv. 1, 4, 6, I1, 12, 15. 


the princes. [1D is the special term used especially in Judges and 1 Samuel of the Philistine ‘ lords’ or ‘tyrants’, 
five in number, who ruled over the five chief Philistine cities; cp. Judges iii. 3; 1 Sam. vi. 17. 
19. And at the time... his bed. The identical words occur in xl. 5c. Cp. 1 Sam. xii. 2 ff. 
ahveh and His anointed. See 1 Sam. xii. 5 < om 
a a pair of shoes. i.e. something of a trifling nature; cp. Amos ii. 6, viii. 6. Both # and & follow the Sept. 


‘of 1 Sam. xii. 3, and depart from the Massoretic text. 


20. he was enquired of. Cp. 1 Sam. xxviii. 7 ff. 
his way. i.e. his destiny. 
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SIRACH 46. 20—47. 3 


And he lifted his voice from the earth, 
‘To blot out iniquity by prophecy, 


(7) XLVIL. 1-11. David (= 24+34+34+24+3+2+42 distichs). 


1*And moreover after him® stood up Nathan, 
To serve? “in the presence of® David. 

2 4¥For as‘ the fat is separated® ‘from the offering’, 
So was David (separated) from$ Israel. 

3 He played® with lions as with kids}, 
And with bears as J with calves of Bashan /. 


1-1 Jn 9 only one word (781333) ts preserved tn thts clause: G& ev mpoderera eEadervar avopyiay Aaov: % ‘to destroy sins 
by prophecy’ a-a GF xae pera rovroy (C 55 248 254 rovro): & post haec (= Sah) b & mpopnrevey (70 
248 o mpopytns = SL): S ‘to cause to hear’ c-C €& ev nuepas (S$ = #) d-d & worep: Het quasi enn “i. 
‘lifted up’: G& abwpiopevov: © separatus (& L = ®) f-£ G& amo carnptov (= ndw, cp. Lev. vi. 12): H acarne 
ff Expressed in 2 8 G& £4 rev wor h G& emafev (Ba> N exarkev, C emauev, 70 248 254 emeEevaoer): % ‘he 
slew’: ZH lusit 1 Reading 0) (= & 8) for 11; the plur.is required to correspond with the plur. in the next clause 
J) wa 13 which Halévy, Peters, Smend, and others emend to jN$ 11; ch. G& ev apvaci mpoBarav (cp. LXX of Ps. cxiv. 14, 





To blot out... The reference is to the fact that by announcing the approaching death of Saul, Samuel prophesied 
the blotting out of the sins of the people, of whom Saul was the representative ; Saul’s death atoned for the sins of the 
people as well as for his own sins. 


() XLVII. 1-11 (DAviID). 

I. stood up. ‘TY, asin v.12, in the sense of ‘ appear upon the scene’; this is also frequently the force of the word 
as used in the later books of the O. T., especially in Daniel ; see e.g. viii. 22, ‘. . . four kingdoms shall stand up [i.e. 
appear] out of the nation’ (cp. Dan. xi. 2-4, xii. 1), almost equivalent to ‘arise up’ (Q\P); see also Ezra ii. 63; 
Neh. vii. 65; Ps. cvi. 30. 

Nathan. It is noticeable that Ben-Sira lays stress on the succession of the prophets, cp. xlvi. 1, xlviii. 1, 12, 22, 
xlix. 8; his is the conviction of earlier writers and prophets, that the line of prophetical teachers in Israel has been 
uninterrupted since the time of Moses (cp. Amos ii. Io, ili. 7, 8; Hos. xii. 13; Jer. vii. 25, xv. 1, &c. &c.). As 
A. B. Davidson well says (Old Testament Prophecy, p. 16f.): ‘The real history of Israel is a history in which men 
of prophetic rank and name stand at the great turning-points of the people’s life, and direct the movements. The 
inner progress of the people was throughout guided by prophets who fertilized the religious life of the nation with new 
thoughts, or nourished the seeds of truth and higher aspirations already planted in the heart of the people into fuller 
growth and fruitfulness....’ This offers a good comment on Ben-Sira’s point of view in these chapters. 


To serve in the presence of David. .., %5 aynd, lit. ‘to present oneself before’ some one with the implica- 
tion of readiness for service (cp. e.g. Job i. 6, ii. 1; Zech. vi. 5). In 1 Kings i. 26 Nathan speaks of himself as the 
‘servant’ of David; but this is exceptional: the true prophets are normally not the servants of any one but Jahveh ; 
their unfettered freedom of speech and independent attitude towards those in authority were among their leading 
characteristics. It is probably owing to this that the Greek renders ‘ prophesy’ instead of ‘serve’. The reading of 
is, however, to be retained, as it more literally accords with the O.T. narrative. On the verse generally see 
2 Sam. vil. 2 ff. 

2. as the fat is separated. The reference is to the intestinal fat of the sacrificial victims (oxen, sheep, and goats), 
cp. Exod. xxix. 13, 22; Lev. iii. 3 ff, vii. 22 ff.; see also 1 Sam. ii. 15 ff. It is this part of the victim, ‘the fat of the 
omentum with the kidneys and the lobe of the liver, which the Hebrews were forbidden to eat, and, in the case of 
sacrifice, burned on the altar... . The point of view from which we are to regard the reluctance to eat of them is that, 
being more vital, they are more holy than other parts, and therefore at once more potent and more dangerous’ 
(Robertson Smith, The Religion of the Semites*, p. 380f.) The prohibition is only in regard to the fat about these 
more holy parts, and does not extend to the ordinary fat of an animal referred to in Neh. viii. 10, ‘Go your way, eat 
the fat (D°2}2UD, i.e. the tasty fatty morsels), and drink the sweet... .’ 

Separated. Lit. ‘lifted up’, the technical term used in Lev. iv. 8, 10, 19, &c. for separating the fat from the flesh. 
Schechter (Ze Wisdom of Ben-Sira, p. 31) pointedly refers to Ps. Ixxxix. 20 (19 in EV): DY An sn, which 
may well have been in the mind of Ben-Sira. 

from the offering. Lit. ‘from the holy thing’, cp. Lev. iii. 3 ff., xxi. 22; Num. v. Q, xviii. 17, 2 Chron, xxix. 33; 
Ezek. xxxvi. 38. 

So was David... Cp. 1 Sam. xvi. 4-13. 

from Israel. With the rendering of & (see critical note) cp. 1. 20. 

3. He played... . pnw in the O. T. means to ‘laugh’, usually in derision (cp. Ps. xxvii. 13, lix. 9), whereas 3 pnw 
eee play’; e.g. with beasts, in Job xli. 5 (xl. 29 in Hebr.), With the verse before us cp. I Sam. xvii. 34-36; 

s. xi. Off. 

calves of Bashan. Properly ‘bull-calves of Bashan’, which is inappropriate as the parallelism requires 
a yeaa and weak animal of some kind to correspond with ‘kids’; it is scarcely to be doubted that & % reflect the 
right text here. 
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SIRACH 47. 4-7 


In his youth* he slew the giant*, 

‘And took away" the reproach from the™ people}, 
»When he swung his hand with? the sling”, 

And broke? the pride4 of Goliath. 


5 For the called unto God’ Most High’, 


6 


7 


And He gave strength to ® his right* hand, 
So that he struck down" ‘the hero versed in war’, 
“And exalted” the horn of his people*. 
¥*Therefore the daughters sang of him, 
And honoured him with: ‘[Slayer] of ten thousand ’*. 
When he had put on the diadem”* he fought, 
And subdued the enemies on all sides, 
*And plundered® the Philistine cities »Y, 
And broke their horn unto this day*. 


16): § ‘with lambs’: & cum agnis k-k G& OUXl ameKTeley yvyavTa = L): 7O 248 > OVX: S= H 


I-l Reading py Symp mann spy ( following 1 Sam. xvii. 26 Sse» Syp mpsn sym); the text, somewhat 


mutilated, reads apparenily mpi mpaan.... (cd. Jer. xxiii: 40 ody naan o>dy ony and the same in Ps. 
IXxViil. | 66) ll Gk cénpev m $ ‘his’ nn && ev to emapat xerpa (A V xetpas) ev Aw ofevdovns ° Lit, 
“upon ; P G& karaBadrew (8% C 155 KateBarev = LL) 4 G& yavpiapa: % ‘the whole (pride) ’ tor She 
prayed in the sight of God’ (perhaps in reference to 1 Sam. xvii. 45, 47), @. & invocavit Dominum (a/. Deum) 
omnipotentem 8 G& Kupuov ss Lt. ‘into’ t o> UG e€apac v-v % mondy yo wr: 
Ck avOperov Suvarov (Be > duvarov) ev TOhEL@ (Sah ToNeE[OLS ) : % ‘the mighty man’ W-W G& avuiooat (B avuocer) 
ww & S> (expressed in 254 DL) x $4 ‘Tsrael’ y-¥ Gt has mistaken the connexion between these verses and 


renders freely: 


ouTws ev pupiacw edofacev avtov 

Kat nvecey avtov ev evdoytats Kuptov 

ev to heperba avt@ diadnpa Sogys. 
e€erpiev yap exOpous Kuxdobev 

kat e€ovdevaoevy PvAtoTvE TOUS viTEVvAYTLOUS . . 


In the last clause & = ® z-z & ‘Therefore the women praised him in myriads’ zz % ‘crown’ 
a-a Reading 13 (so Peters): ® text has jn which Lévy adopts, as well as Cowley-Neubauer (‘and set 
nakedness among the Philistines’); dz the clause ts corrupt ; Haléoy suggests IAN». See further exegetical note : 


% extirpavit: $ ‘he took vengeance on’ b omy (& read DY, which Smend and Haléyy adopt, Cowley- 
Neubauer emend to nvry ‘naked’) e % in aeternum 





4. In his youth he slew the giant. Cp. 1 Sam. xvii. 40 ff. 
And took away... Cp. in addition to the references in the critical note, Isa. xxv. 8. 
When he swung... Cp. 1 Sam. xvii. 49, 50. 
And broke... Lit. ‘broke in pieces’; referring to the cutting off of Goliath’s head and the taking of 
his armour. 
5. he struck down. Inthe O.T. +77 means to ‘thrust out’ or ‘push away’ (cp. 2 Kings iv. 27); in Is. xxii. 19, 
to ‘depose’ (in reference to Shebna). 
the hero versed in war. With the Hebrew (see critical note) cp. the words in I Sam. xvii. 33 30 niondy wr. 
And exalted the horn of his people. The figure is taken originally from that of the wild-ox holding up his head 
in conscious strength, well illustrated, e. g., in the oracle of Balaam (Num. xxiii. 22), ‘He hath as it were the horns of 


- the wild-ox’; cp. for the expression 1 Sam. ii. 1; Ps. Ixxxix. 17, cxlvili, 14; 1 Macc. ii. 48. 


6. Therefore the daughters... Cp. 1 Sam. xviii. 6,7; Ps. xviii. 12 (Hebr.). 
And honoured him. For 133) cp.xlv.2; the word means properly to ‘ give a title’, cp. Job xxxii. 21; Is.xliv. 5, 
xlv. 43 this seems to be the way in which it is used here. 
When he had put on the diadem. 5'2¥ is used in the O. T. of the high-priestly ‘turban’, see Zech. ili. 5 ; it is not 


used of a king’s crown (the nearest to this being the metaphorical phrase andy 4)¥, ‘a royal diadem,’ in Is. Ixii. 3), 
for which the words 70Y (e.g. 2 Sam. xii. 30; 1 Chron. xx.2; Esther viii. 15) and 1$¥) (e.g. 2 Sam.i.10; 2 Kings xi. 12; 
2 Chron. xxiii. 11; Ps. cxxxii. 18) are used. It is possible that the term which Ben-Sira employs points to the idea of 
the high-priestly as well as the royal character of David, and this is not without significance from the point of view of 
the Messianic thought of his times. On the other hand 5"3¥ is used quite generally in xi. 5, xl. 4. 

he fought. i.e. he fought as the leader of the armies of Israel; he had, of course, fought before this on his own 
account many times (e.g. 1 Sam. xxiii, I-5, xxvii. 7-12, Xxx. 17-20); but Ben-Sira lays stress on the fact of David 
having fought because he was essentially a fighting king (cp. 1 Chron. xxii. 8). 7 : 

7. And subdued the enemies on all sides. Viz. the Philistines (2 Sam. v. 17-25, Vill. I, xxi. 15-22); the Moabites 
(2 Sam. viii. 2); the Syrians (2 Sam. viii. 5-13, x. 1 ff, xii. 26-31); the Edomites (2 Sam. viii. 14); the Ammonites 
(2 Sam. x. 1 ff., xi. 1). ee ; 

And plundered the Philistine cities. See critical note. The Philistines were the most inveterate foes of the 
Israelites during the early days of the monarchy ; hence the special mention of them here. . 
unto this day. O.T. phraseology. The rendering of 4 (see critical note) would be really more to the point. 
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SIRACH 47. 8—11 


i 8 en all that he did® ‘he gave thanks‘ 
Unto God Most High’ "with words of glory™®. 
iWith his whole heart he loved/ his Makeri, 
k And sang praise every day continually*. 
9 'Music of stringed instruments he ordained™ before the altar, 
And set "the singing® of psalms to harps™'. 
t& 10PHe gave comeliness to the feasts, 
And set in order the seasons throughout the year 
le Ppa For that he gave praise’ to His Holy Name; 
"Before morning’ the sanctuary*® resounded t (therewith)””. 
II Jahveh also" put away his sin’, 
And lifted up his horn for ever. 


d-d Tn the margin of ® ‘David’ ts inserted: &‘ Therefore he gave forth his voice in words of thanksgiving and honour’ 
e-e Lit. ‘in every work of his’ (= &) ff Reading NWN jn for MINN. ..: CE cdeoxev eoporoynow (= L) 
s-§ G& ayo Yywre (= L) hch The text 1s mutilated ; reading NI WON (Smend) following G pnpare (155 
pnuacw) do€ns i-i © laudavit dominum et dilexit deum, qui fecit illum et dedit illi contra inimicos potentiam 
ji Read 35% Jor ANS: E& vpynoce xa nyatyce: 7O + Kuptov kK-k The Hebrew text ts much mutilated ; Smend 
emends as follows: 2M bom oy Som (of which the text above ts the rendering) ; Peters emends Yor bom my S53 
which ts based on the addition of 40 248 to v. 9, an addition which, as Schlatter has shown, belongs here, viz. 
kat Kab nuepav aweocovow ev wdas avrov: Uk >the whole clause, unless we are to discern a remnant of tt in vprnoe Kar: 
& joins the clause on to v. g, see next note 1-1 ‘and every day he sang praise (= 8 @) in a continual offering’ ; 


perhaps in reference to 1 Chron. xvi. 6, 37 «++ PITS ya Won, and yor ov Id IN (Smend): & has: 


kat eotnoev Yadt@dovs Katevayte Tov Ovovacrnpiov 
kat €€ nyous avtwy yAvkKatvew peAn 


(Yor the addition here of 70 248 see preceding note) m So the marg. of ® on # marg. DYIN WoT bp 
© Ltt. ‘voice’ PP Lhe text of ® ts wholly mutilated ; Peters, on the basts of G, reconstructs tt as Sollows : 


VW pind Nd (cdwxey ev ecoprais evmperetav) 
mw ND PN yw jpn» (Kae exoopnoev Karpous pexpe ouvredevas e= mws mow)) 


& ‘he offered (7. gave) great songs of praise year by year’ PP-PP 3> 14 & ev ro awew avrovs (Eth 
avrov): © laudarent Tr G5 Kae aro mpwr (mpworas 8 A C &c.): + porn Nee 8 248+avrov: & dei sanctitatem 
t Gk nyew (70 nXEt) : # amplificarent ug i> Y G ras apaprias ( 8) W-W && Suadnkny Baothewy (55 





8. he gave thanks, Cp. Joshua vii. 19 AN jn. 
With his whole heart. Cp. Deut. vi. 5. 
every day continually. For the phrase cp. xlv. 14 (Hebr.). 
9. Music of stringed instruments, 7° N1232; cp. the titles to Ps. iv, vi, liv, lv, lxi, xvii, Ixxvi, and cp. Is. xxxviii. 20; 


Hab. ili. 19. Cp. VW %S> in 1 Chron. xvi. 42, and Sa ny in xxxix. 15 above. From the time of David onwards 
stringed instruments seem to have occupied the most important place among musical instruments in the Temple 
worship ; the £¢znor (‘lyre’) and xedel (‘harp’) are the only two stringed instruments mentioned in the O. T. outside 
the Book of Daniel. 

And set the singing of psalms to harps, Cp. 2 Chron. xvi. 4,5. The meaning seems to be that David composed, 
or at all events introduced, harp accompaniments to the psalms when sung; {PN means lit. to ‘ arrange’ or ‘ put in 
order’; cp. Eccles. xii. 9, ‘. . . he set in order (}2F1) many proverbs.’ 

lo. He gave comeliness to the feasts. The Zadokites of this period had become lax in the conduct of public 
worship ; it was probably for this reason that Ben-Sira laid stress on David’s work in this direction, and made special 
mention of the feasts (Smend), 

And set in order the seasons. Cp. 1 Chron. xxiii. 31 ; i.e. the festive seasons. It is probable that Ben-Sira is 
reading back into earlier times the developed musical service in the Temple, of which details are given in the Mishnah : 
in Yoma iii. 11, Tamid vii. 3, e.g., we are told that there was a special Temple official whose duty it was to superintend 
the psalmody ; there were under him a large number of musicians, including singers and instrumentalists: these had 
to accompany the daily burnt-offerings, as well as the solemn festival services, with the singing of psalms and playing 
on stringed instruments. 

Before morning... Cp. Ps. lvii.8 (9 in Hebr.), ‘I will awake the dawn’; cxix. 62. ‘At midnigh ill ri gi 
thanks to Thee.’ In reference to Ps. Ixxii.5 (‘ They shall fear Thee while the sun endureth ’) R. Jockennt eo see coe 
meritorious to worship at dawn. ‘The Wetigin (pp'N) = “the ancient pious”) watched for the first rays of the sun to 
begin the “Amzdah (Berakhoth 96,296). There are now several societies of Wetigin in Jerusalem who worship at that 
ee a have prepared tables of the sunrise for the year round from special observations taken from Mount Olivet.’ 

Pex LOGIC: 
II. putaway. ‘1'3M, lit. to ‘cause to pass away’; see 2 Sam. xii. 13, 1YWD PIyR mM ich i 
almost verbatim, and cp. 2 Sam. xxiv. 10 ie I Chen xxi. 8), ony a ee ee 
his horn. Cp. Ps. Ixxxix. 23, cxxxii. 17. 
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SUTRAGH ~472 11-16 


Also He gave to him “the decree of the kingdom”, 
* And established his throne* over Israel’. 


(k) XLVII. 12-22. Solomon (= 3+44+1+3+2+42 distichs). 


-1t27And *for his sake* there stood up after him’ 


»A wise son who dwelt in safety”. 
13 Solomon reigned in days of peace’, 
“And God gave him® rest round about, 
"Who prepared! a house for *His name, 
h And set up® a sanctuary for ever*. 
14 How wise wast thou in thy youth}, 
jAnd didst overflow like the Nile with instruction*)! 


15!™Thou didst cover the earth with thy soul}, 


“And didst gather parables like the sea™™. 
16 °P Thy name reached unto the isles afar off”, 
1 And they listened" for the report of thee?° 


254 Bacwdews, 70 248 Baoderas = Syro-Hex %): S ‘the throne of kingship ’ X-¥ Gk Kae Opovoy do€ns (cp. 
i Sam. lo, SS.uxkite 23, Jeroxivic or, xvi. 12): S> y So & S & (® ‘ Jerusalem’): $+‘ for ever 
a mighty king’ 2-2 (& pera tovtoy avertn vios emotnpor (= HL) a-a S> b-b G& kat 8s avrov KatreAvoev 


(N 70 Kareravoer, Cp. Vv. 13) ev mAatrvopo (=? ANDI, cp. Ps. cxviii. 5): & et propter illum deiecit omnem 
potentiam inimicorum, cf. v. 8 (critical note): % ‘and Solomon dwelt in peace’, jormeng this verse to 13a 
© 70 248+Kat edoéacOn d-d % cui subiecit deus omnes hostes: 248 + avrov dd &> © N* as (& o) 
Cf Gk wa ornon ff Ck ex: Hin ¢ %+‘for ever’ h-h $> bh & erowaon i $+‘ Solomon’ 
33 G& Kat everdnaéns (ecopicOn C*, -c Ons C®) ws morapos cvverews k $ ‘wisdom’ 1-1 & alters the construction, 
ynv emexaruev n Woxn cov (70 248 + racav) m-m %, joining this verse on to v. 16, ‘ through thine 
understanding and through the height of the honour of kings ’ nn Reading an’ Dw. vdpny (Smend) for 
my ona pdpm (‘And didst gather songs in the height’) ; she Hebr. text ts mutilated; Peters, following &, 
would read an wos xdoni (‘And didst fill it with dark speeches’): Gr kav everAnoas ev (248>) mapaBodas 
auyuypatav 0-0 > PP S=— G& 4-4 G& Kar nyannOns ( probably mistaking IN) for IMS) «v ry etpnry 
cou (mistaking syows for qordw) r Lit. ‘yearned for’ 





the decree of the kingdom. i.e. the decree of perpetual sovereignty to David and his house; cp. v. 22; 
2) Sam, vilu f2 fi. Psoii. 7, Ixxxix.28;-29. 

And established his throne. It is possible that & read 1125 ND5) (see critical note). 

over Israel. This is preferable to ‘over Jerusalem’ of the Hebrew text, which is possibly due to the influence of 
Messianic thought ; cp. Is. xxiv. 23. 

(2) XLVII. 12-22 (SOLOMON). 

12. And for his sake. i.e. for his father David’s sake ; cp. xliv. 12,22. As Solomon was not truly faithful to Jahveh 
(cp. 1 Kings iii. 3, xi. 1-8) his prosperous and peaceful reign is ascribed to the merits of his father David (cp. 1 Kings 
xi. 12, 13, 32-6). This doctrine of the merits of the fathers (N\3N M31) was much developed in later Jewish teaching, 
though one can see from a passage like that before us that the essence of the later teaching was already in existence 
long before. The thought of the solidarity of Israel often finds expression in Rabbinical writings; Israel is one 
self-contained organism, all the component parts of which are dependent upon each other in spiritual things, so that 
whatever may be lacking in righteousness to one can be supplied by others who are more righteous. Naturally those 
who were regarded above all others as righteous were the patriarchs of old, whose good deeds were so great and so 
many in number that some of them could be imputed to men of later generations, whose lives were not so rich in 
well-doing; cp. e.g. the words in the Midrash Shir ha-shirim (‘Song of Songs’) on i. 5 (‘I am black but comely’): 
‘The congregation of Israel says, “I am black through my own deeds, but comely through the work of my fathers ”.’ 
It is said of Solomon that before he sinned he had accumulated much merit; but after he sinned all the blessings 
which he received were due to the merits of his fathers (Midrash Qoheleth rabba to i. 1); it is precisely the same 
thought which lies at the base of the verse before us. 

A wise son. Cp. 1 Kings ii. 3, iv. 21 (v. 1 in Hebr.). 
who dwelt in safety. Cp. 1 Kings v. 4 (v. 18 in Hebr.). 

13. peace. my, lit. ‘ prosperity’ (cp. Job xii. 5; Ps. cxxii.6; Jer. xii. 1), but peace and prosperity are closely allied ; 
the peace which Solomon enjoyed owing to his father’s victories enabled him to live in prosperity. 

And God gave him rest. Cp. 1 Kings v. 4 (v. 18 in Hebr.). 
And set up a sanctuary for ever. Cp. Ps. Ixxviii. 69, 70. Y 
14. How wise wast thou... For this direct address cp. xlviii. 4-11 ; with the words cp. I Kings iii. 12, iv. 29 ff., x. I. 
like the Nile. Cp. xxiv. 27, xxxix. 22. 
15. A continuation of the simile in the preceding verse. 
with thy soul. i.e. with his influence; Smend compares the phrase WD) JAW (‘to pour out the soul’) in 
1 Sam. i. 15; Ps. xlii. 5. Cp. also the words of the queen of Sheba in 1 Kings x. 6; 2 Chron. ix. 5. 

16. the isles afar off. Cp. Is. xli. 5, and especially Ixvi. 19 DPN DYN; NS is not necessarily an island in the 
usual sense, indeed very rarely so in the O. T. (cp., however, Is. xl. 15); it refers originally to any land which a mariner 
can make for in order to gain shelter and rest; later on in the more general sense of ‘border’ or ‘region’. 

the report of thee. Cp. 1 Kings x. 1. 
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SIRACH 4%. 17-22 


17 *By thy songs, parables, dark speeches’, 


*And satires" thou didst cause astonishment to the peoples‘. 


18 Thou wast called by the glorious name 


Which is called over Israel’. 


Thou didst heap up gold like tin”, 
And *abundance of® silver like lead’. 


19 *But thou gavest” thy loins? unto women, 


»And didst give them to rule over thy body”. 


20 Yea®, thou broughtest a blemish upon thine honour, 


And didst defile thy bed4, 
So as to bring wrath upon thy progeny®, 
‘And sighing concerning thy bed? ; 


21 8So the people became®s two sceptres®s, 


And out of Ephraim i(arose) a sinful) kingdom. 


22 Nevertheless* God! did not forsake His™ mercy, 


"Nor did He suffer any of His words to fall to the ground*. 
°He will not cut off ?the posterity of His chosen?®, i 
Nor will He destroy “the offspring of them that love Him‘; 


SS Gt ep @Oals Kat Tapotpuats Kat mapaBoXars : S‘he interpreted proverbs of wisdom in a book’ t-t O& kau ev (248 
L>) epunua (8 C -rars) areBavuacav ce (248>) xopa Ln the text of ® this ts Joined to the first clause VY" & 
ev ovoxatt Kupiov tov Oeou (70 248 Kuptou taons tns yns) Tou emtkekAnuevov Oeov Iopand, jorning wt on to the rest of the verse: 
S ‘Thou wast called by the name of God, whose is the glory’? Ww Reading yaa (= & %) for yn39 (‘like iron’) 
x-x S> y &% ‘like dust’ (cp. Job xxvii. 16, Zech. ix. 3) 2-% Q mapavexdwas 4 248 Ta omayxva cov: & 
‘thy strength 4 (cp. Prov. xxxi. 3) b-b GF xa eveEovotacOns ev T® TopaTe Tov: L potestatem habuisti in corpore tuo 
© G>(Aab 253 Syro-Hex) d-d & ro omepya cov (reading Jyrt for Ts, but cp. Ezra ix. 2, Mal. ii. 15) 
e $ ‘thy children’s children’ ff G& kau karevuyny em tn afpoovyyn cou 8-3 G yeverOar diya tupavnda as % 
“ divided itself into’ h 3 ‘kingdoms’ Hi G& ap£a Baoiderav avery i $ ‘heathen ’ k Reading nie 
(op. xliv. TO): G> 1 Gr o be Kuptos ny> (hab Ck 3) n-0 && kav ov py diapOapn (A NC-a diapOerpy) ano 
Tov epyov avrov: HH et non corrumpet nec delebit opera sua 0-0 Reading }°3 yond nes xd (Smend) ; 
Peter's reconstruction runs: 13 PNA WIN xby; the text of % rs much mutilated: G& ovde yn eEadewn exdextov 
avuTou ekyova PP % ‘the seed of those that love Him’ 4-4 Ge omepya tov ayamnoartos avrov: % ‘the sons of 
His pious ones’ t In the text of ® this ts jorned to the preceding clause ss Reading with Smend apy yn 





17. By thy songs... Evidently Prov. i. 6 was in the mind of Ben-Sira, where several of the same words occur 
(An, ada, Swn). 

thy songs. Cp. Cant. i. 1, ‘The Song of songs, which is Solomon’s’; 1 Kings iv. 32, ‘and his songs were a 
thousand and five.’ YW is used of both secular (e.g. Amos v. 23; Isa. xxiv. 9) and religious songs (e.g. Ps, xlii. 9, 
Ixix. 31, &c.), and also specifically of the songs of the Levitical choirs in the Temple worship with musical accompaniment 
(e.g. 1 Chron. vi. 16, 17, xiii. 8; Neh. xii. 27, &c.). 

parables. Cp. Prov. x. 1, xxv. I (nnby Sw) ; bw is ‘a sentence constructed in parallelism, usually of Hebrew 
Wisdom, but occasionally of other types’ (BDB, s. v.). 

dark speeches. 'N is a saying the meaning of which is not apparent on the surface; cp. Judges xiv. 12 ff. ; 
1 Kings x. 1; in Ezek. xvii. 2 it has the sense of ‘allegory’; something that needs interpretation. 


satires. myon ; cp. Hab. ii. 6 (‘a taunting riddle’, nITN ayy) ; the root yd means to ‘scorn’. 
18. Thou wast called by the glorious name... Cp. Deut. xxviii. 10 ; Amos ix. 12; and the Greek of James ii. 7. 
The reference here is to the original name given to Solomon, according to 2 Sam. xii. 25, viz. Jedidiah, ‘ Beloved of 


Jahveh’; see Ryssel 7 /oc. (& did not see the point, and probably altered the phrase deliberately, which it regarded 
as irreverent. 


Thou didst heap up... Cp. 1 Kings x. 21, 27. 
like lead. ‘Like stones’ in 1 Kings x. 27. 
19. But thou gavest... Cp. 1 Kings xi. 1-3. 
20. thou broughtest a blemish... Cp. xliv. 19. 
And didst defile... Cp. Gen, xlix. 4. 
And sighing concerning... i.e. Solomon’s lax morality caused grief to men. It is strange that Ben-Sira 
makes no direct reference to Solomon’s idolatry (cp. 1 Kings xi. 4-8), though it is implied by 21 a. 
21. So the people became two sceptres. Cp. 1 Kings xii. 
a sinful kingdom. Lit. ‘violent’; in Amos ix. 8 occurs ANONA nodpnn. 
22. did not forsake His mercy. Cp. 2 Sam. vii. 15; Ps. lxxxix. 33 (34 in Hebr.). 
Nor did He suffer any of His words... For the phrase cp. €.g. I Sam. iil. 19; 2 Kings x. 10, &c. 
aeere }'J, cp. xli. 5; the word is a rare one, occurring only three times in the O.T. (Gen. xxi. 23; Job xviii. 19; 
Is, xiv. 22). 


His chosen. 1°71'N3 is used in reference to Israel in xlvi. 1. 
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SIRACH! 47 02-48, 1 


®° *And He will give to Jacob a remnant®, 
*And to the house of David "a root from him "*. 


(2) XLVI. 23-25. The wickedness of the people under the kings who succeeded 
Solomon (= 2+3 distichs). 
23 And Solomon slept’ “in Jerusalem”, 
And left after him *one that was overbearing. 
¥Great in folly’ and lacking in understanding 
*(Was) he who? by his counsel made the people revolt. 
*And (then) he arose—of him let there be no memorial?— 
»Who sinned and made Israel to sin”, 
°And put “a stumbling-block (in the way)4 of Ephraim®®, 
24 To drive them from their land; 
*And their sin became very great®‘, 
"And they sold themselves to (do) all manner of evil}. 


(m) XLVIII. 1-11. Lijah (= 3+34+3+4+3 distichs). 
48 x Until* there arose” a prophet like fire, 
Whose? word® was °like a burning furnace®. 


MANY (che text of ® rs much mutilated) = & t-t Reading with Smend wow on Wy nd) (the text of ® is 
again almost wholly obliteraied): G xa t» Aaveid c& avrov pitav u-u % ‘a great kingdom’ Vv && averravcaro 
w-w Reading with Peters "wnr1 (abbreviation for Downs, see exegetical note below) ; only the last letter (vw) 
of the word ts preserved ; Smend proposes wxy (‘ despairing’, cp. Eccles, ii. 20): G& pera tev marepav (+ avrov 
NA Sah % = ymax oy): S> xx Reading yD (see Hebr. of Prov. xxix. 2t [Smend]): G ex rov omepuaros 
avrov (cp. LXX of Gen. xxi. 23 = p90 [Smend]): S> Y-Y G& Aaov appoowmy (Syro-Hex Aaoy afpocvyys) 
7% Reading Ws; the present text has pyann, but this cannot have been the original reading as clauses c and d 
are enclosed within 3n> and ny; this play on the name of Rehoboam makes it in the highest degree improbable that 
the name itself would also appear: & reads os, which reflects the original text, but places before it ‘Rehoboam’. 
For another word-play see x\viii. 17, 22 a-a Reading with Smend 321 on Sx pp Sor % Sy op awe sy 
33 ja Dyan dt »; apart from the fact that this makes the clause too long, the mention of ‘ Jeroboam the son 
of Nebat’ can hardly have originally stood together with ‘of him let there be no memorial’. The words DP AWN TY 
presuppose a connexion with the preceding clauses which would give no sense ; they are evidently taken from x\viii. 1. 
Lhe present text has clearly suffered at the hands of a glossator: G& kat lepoBoau wor (& wos) NaBar: % ‘let there 
be no memorial to him, (even) to Jeroboam the son of Nebat’ b-b G& os egnuaprev tov Iopand c-e Although 
these words are considerably mutilated in the text of ®& sufficient remains to decipher them with reasonable certainty 
d-d @ odov auaprias @ % ‘the house of Ephraim’ ff wrongly transposes these two clauses 8-8 Gr kat 
exAnOvvOnoav at apapriar avrev ododpa: S ‘ And he made their sins many’ h-h & cau racay rrovnpiav e€eCytnoay + 
eas (A as) exdixnow ehOn em avtovs: 70 248+ opyy Kat exdixnows: %+usque dum perveniret ad illos defensio et ab 
omnibus peccatis liberavit eos (dominus), cp. v. 11 and xviii. 1-15 @ G& ‘and’ b & +‘ Elijah’ Cu/irr: 
‘ And his’ 4 Reading 139 (= & 8) for YI &-@ Gk ws Aapmas exaero: S combines & ® ‘ burned like 





aremnant. Cp. xliv. 17. 
...aroot. Cp. Is. xi. 1, 10; a reference to the Messianic hope, cp. 1 Kings xi. 39. 

(2) XLVII. 23-25. 

23. slept. 13” standing alone as here never has the sense of ‘dying’ in the O. T.; it is always followed by some 
words which explain it as referring to death, e.g. in 1 Kings xi. 43, ‘he slept with his fathers’; in Isa. xiv. 8 the context 
shows that death is meant ; otherwise it means simply to ‘sleep’ or ‘lie down’, &c. : 

in Jerusalem. Every suggested emendation must from the nature of the case be hypothetical; the one adopted 
in the text is that proposed by Peters; it commends itself on account of 1 Kings xi. 42, 43: ‘And the time that Solomon 
reigned in Jerusalem... And Solomon slept with his fathers, and was buried in the city of David...’ The abbreviation 


“w\7) might, apart from other reasons, conceivably have been suggested by the false etymology nby win (‘possession 
of peace’), which has been one of the etymologies put forward in the past (cp. /£, vil. 119 a). The rendering of & (see 
critical note), which would commend itself on account of the phraseology, is ruled out because of the absence of a final 
w involved, which is clear in the text; the omission of pera réy rarépwy in & is also against these words representing 
iginal. i 
ay Aedes ...revolt. Lit. ‘throw off restraint ; cp. Prov. xxix. 18; with the whole clause cp. 1 Kings xii. 8, 13, 14. 
and made Israel to sin. Cp. 1 Kings xiv. 16. _ 
And put a stumbling-block... Cp. 1 Kings xii. 28. a 
24. To drive them from their land. Cp. 2 Kings xvil. 22, 23; Jer. xxvii. Io. 
And they sold themselves... Cp. 1 Kings xxi, 20. 
(m) XLVIII, 1-11 (ELIJAH). ac : 
I. a prophet like fire. Cp. Mal. iv. 1, 5 (iil. 19, 23 in Hebr.). 
like a burning furnace. Cp. 2 Kings i. 1off. 
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SIRACH 48. 2-10 


2' And he broke for them the staff of bread’, 
& And by his zeal» :made them few in number’®. 

3 By the word of God* !he shut up the heavens! ; 
Fire™ also” descended thrice®. 

4 ® How terrible wast thou, Elijah?! 
And he who is like thee shall be glorified 4. 

5 Who didst raise up a dead man *from death’, 
And® from Sheol', “according to the good pleasure" of Jahveh ¥ ; 

6 Who broughtest down “kings to the Pit*, 
And® them that were honoured from their beds [of sickness] ; 

7 *Who heardest* rebukes” in Sinai, 
¢And judgements of vengeance in Horeb®. 

8 Who anointedst kings? °for retribution ®, 
"And a prophet as successor in thy placef. 

9 Who wast taken upwards Sin a whirlwind, 
» And by fiery troops to the heavens®. 

10 ‘Who art ready for the time, as it is written}, 
«To still wrath before the fierce anger of God!*, 


a burning furnace ’ ff && = 3) os (3 Kat) emnyayev em avtous Aynov ( + coxupor 248) s-s & et inritantes 
illum invidia sua pauci facti sunt +non poterant enim sustinere praecepta domini h + ucxupo 70 ri 3 ‘he 
rent them asunder’ k G& Kupuov I-] G& avecyev ovpavov m 40 248: % Syro-Hex Eth + ‘from 
heaven’: # + terrae 0 Gk ovras (>N°® 70 248 253) o $+4‘upon the altar and upon the godless men 

P-P Ok ws edo€acbns Hea ev tos Gavpaciots cov: WH sic amplificatus est Elias in mirabilibus suis a Lit. * shall 
glorify himself’: @& kavyaoOa (SW A 106 155 296 Kavxnoera = ®): & potest gloriari rt S> 82> 
t 70 248 253 Syro-Hex + puxnv u-u Lt 2s possible that ® read 3 instead of 3 (= 8): ev oye, cp. V. 3 
Vv & ‘the Most High’: &£ domini dei W-w > X G es amodvav: + et confregisti facile potentiam 
ipsorum y S$ ‘thrones’: @& «wns 2 ® transposes vv. 7, 8 a Reading ypown (= &) for youn (= 3 
‘who proclaimed ’) b % ‘in his temptation’ (msunderstanding the whole verse): & eheypov: 70 248 253 
Syro-Hex + Kuprov ce S> d Reading 95p (= & 8) for xbop e-e So & as avramodopa (8 
mipwn.. ) Tf Ge kav mpodnras Scadoyous per avrov: & et prophetas facis successores post te &-S Gr ev 
NatAare mupos b-h & ev appare urrov mupwav: & ‘by fiery horses to heaven >: 9 2s mutilated at the end of the 
verse, ‘to the heavens’ zs added on the basis of $ (cp. 2 Kings ii. 11 DOWN AID) i-i % ht. ‘Who art written 
(as) ready for the time’: G& 0 xataypaeis ev eheypous (eAAeypoues (szc) N, eAeypous 248, eheypos A) €ls Ka“pous (V 55 
254 Syro-Hex katpov = ®); ev eheypos 2s probably a corruption of eroos: ‘And he who is ready to come’ 
kk The end of this line in ® ts mutilated, though the b of by zs veseble according to Smend and Peters: & xomaca 
opyny (+ kpicews Kuptov 70 248) mpo Ovpou: % ‘before the day of Jahveh comes’ (= Mal. iii. 23 [iv. 5 2 EV )) 
1% domini m-m 3> nn & matpos mpos voy: % ‘the children unto the fathers’ 0-0 % a. “to proclaim ’ 





2. he broke forthem... Cp. Is. iii. 1; Ezek. iv. 16; Ps. civ. (cv.) 16. 
And by his zeal... Cp. 1 Kings xix. 10, 14, 18. 
3. he shut up the heavens. Cp. 1 Kings xvii. 1; Jamesv. 17. 
Fire also descended thrice. Cp. 1 Kings xviii. 38; 2 Kings i. 10,12. For the addition of % (see critical note) 
cp. I Kings xix. 38. 
4. How terrible wast thou... For this direct address cp. xlvii. 14. 
5. Who didst raise up... Cp. 1 Kings xvii. 17-24. 
adead man. For the Hebr. Y\) cp. viii. 7. 
6. Who broughtest down kings... Cp. 1 Kings xix, 17, xxi. 19 ff. 
the Pit. See ix. 9, li. 2 (Hebr. and Gr.) ; cp. Ezek. xxviii, 7 
ae them that were honoured... i.e. these he brought down to the Pit; the reference is to Ahaziah, 2 Kings 
1. 4, 10, 17. 

7: Who heardest rebukes... Cp. 1 Kings xix. 9 ff., 15 ff. As in v. 6 the two clauses say the same thing in a 
different way. Ben-Sira regards Sinai and Horeb as identical, but it is questionable whether he was correct in this, 
though many modern scholars regard the two as identical. On the other hand, Cheyne (ZB, iv. 4643) says that originally 
they were distinct: ‘ Horeb lay in the Sinaitic peninsula, Sinai in Midian, on the west coast of Arabia’ (cp. Wellhausen, 
Prolegomena’, p. 359; Moore, Judges, pp. 140,179; Stade, Entstehung des Volkes Israel, p.12). Von Gall regards the 


identification of the two as ‘a post-exilic confusion’ (A/¢israelitische Kultstitten, p. 15). See further Driver on 
Exod. iii. 1. 


8. Who anointedst kings. i.e, Hazael and Jehu; cp. 1 Kings xix. 15, 16. 

retribution. Cp. xii. 2, where the Hebr. word is used in the sense of ‘ recompense’. 

a prophet. Cp. 1 Kings xix. 19-21. 

as successor. Cp. xliv. 17 (Hebr. and Gr.). 

in thy place. Cp. 1 Kings xix. 16, ‘and Elisha ... shalt thou anoint to be prophet in thy room.’ 
9g. Who wast taken... Cp. 2 Kings ii. 1, 11. 
10, Who art ready... Cp. Mal. iii. 23, 24 (iv. 5, 6 in EV). 
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SIRACH 48. 10-12 


Fs To ™turn the heart of™ the "fathers unto the children”, 
And °to restore the® tribes of Israel?, 
II 4Blessed is he that seeth thee, and dieth4, 


r 


(z) XLVIII. 12-16. Elisha. The sinfulness of the people and their punishment 
(= 2+3+4 distichs). 


$ & 12 %Elijah was hidden in the [heavenly] chambers’, 
& ‘Then was Elisha filled with his spirit’. 
HP vIn double measure did he multiply signs, 
And marvellous was all that went forth out of his mouth’. 
All his days he moved “before no man”, 
* And no flesh* exercised authority over his spirit’ ; 


(2. e. fo preach the Gospel to ; due to Christian influence) P && laxwB (= 8), cp. Isa. xlix. 6 4-4 Ge pakaptoe ot 
wovTes OE Kal Ot EV ayaTNnoEL (read ev avarravaet) KEKOO PN MEVOL (248 253 254 Keoupnpevor) : % ‘Blessed is he that hath seen 
thee and is dead’ rr This line ts almost wholly obliterated in 4; Smend, on the basis of & %, proposes to read : 
mnn mn ‘> paws (‘And [more] blessed art thou thyself, for thou livest’), making the words refer to Liyah ; 
Peters, also following (x, would read: 7M) AN YM Da *3 (‘For we too shall live [again]’), as though the words 
referred to Ben-Sira’s readers (see further exegetical note): Gk Kav yap pers (an (N*A Cons, 70 Conv) (noopeda : 
$ ‘nay, he dies not but lives’: % post mortem autem non erit tale nomen nostrum (in reference to Elijah) 
3-8 2s much mutilated, the text represents Smend’s reconstruction: "NDI TWIS3w mds, based in part on & and 
s ; HaAevas os CoS) ev Aathame eoKerracOn (2 LXX oxeraCew = snp) bt Elijah was gathered into the chambers in 
Heaven’: Peters reconstructs; (MD) MAYDA Wr dN t-t ] 2s again almost entirely obliterated, only three letters 
remaining ; the above ts the rendering of &: % ‘ And Elisha received a double (portion) of prophecy’ uA 70 
248 Syro-Hex + ayov v-v @&>: S$ ‘And many wonders and signs did his mouth utter’ WoW @& ume (55 
248 aro) apxovTos (7° 248 apxovTov) X-X Gf kau. . . ovders Y && avroy Ce %) 





_.. And to restore the tribes of Israel. With G xataorijoat pudds *laxdB cp. Mark ix. 12 6 d€ yn avrois "HAetas 
pev e\Oav mpdroy amoxatioraver mavta, with which Weber compares the 7187 {712 by which Rabbi Sa‘adya Gaon 
expresses Elijah’s activity preparatory to the coming of the Day of Jahveh ( Jiidische Theologie, p. 353) 

This is one of the few passages in which Ben-Sira refers to the Messianic Hope (see also xliv. 21, xlv. 25, 
xlvii. 11, 22, xlviii. 24, 25, xlix. 12, 1. 24, li. 12); but neither the nature of the book nor the historical circumstances of 
the time, by which Messianic conceptions were always conditioned, were such as to lead one to expect much stress to 
be laid on this subject. During the third century B.c. the Jews lived in quietude and prosperity, and the hopes 
concerning the Messianic Age seem to have dropped into the background ; not that the Jews ever really abandoned 
(until quite modern times) their Messianic expectations ; these only ceased, for the time being, to play an important part. 

11. Blessed is he... i.e. those that saw Elijah in the flesh were blessed, though they died. The next line of this 
verse is almost entirely obliterated in ® (see critical notes). Peter’s suggested reading can scarcely be right, as it 
presupposes conceptions concerning the future life which are too advanced for the time of Ben-Sira. By the time the 
Greek translation was made the beliefs regarding this subject had greatly developed. The rendering of % is due 
to Christian influence. As regards Smend’s proposed reading, the point is that Elijah was still alive, i.e. he had never 
died ; the reference is not to life after death. 

Elijah has been glorified in Jewish legend more than any other biblical personage. ‘The Haggadah which makes 
this prophet the hero of its description has not been content, as in the case of others, to describe merely his earthly life 
and to elaborate it in its own way, but has created a new history of him, which, beginning with his death, or “translation”, 
ends only with the close of the history of the human race. From the day of the prophet Malachi, who says of Elijah 
that God will send him before “the great and dreadful day”, down to the later marvellous stories of the Hasidic rabbis, 
reverence and love, expectation and hope, were always connected in the Jewish consciousness with the person of Elijah. 
As in the case of most figures of Jewish legend, so in the case of Elijah, the biblical account became the basis of later 
legend. Elijah the precursor of the Messiah, Elijah zealous in the cause of God, Elijah the helper in distress—these are 
the three leading notes struck by the Haggadah, endeavouring to complete the biblical picture with the Elijah legends’ 
(JE, v. 122 a). 

(m) XLVIII. 12-16 (ELISHA, &c.). le Te: ; 

12. hidden in the [heavenly] chambers. Smend is probably right in his reconstruction of the Hebrew text; the 
‘chambers in Heaven’ of $ doubtless reflects the original Hebrew, though ‘in Heaven’ may well be an explanatory 
addition, and ‘ chambers’ was most likely in the singular in the Hebrew as Ben-Sira speaks elsewhere of only a single 
‘chamber’ in the realms above (see xxxix. 17, 30, xliii. 14); the division of the heavens into various departments of 
which the innermost is the M7ehiza, or dwelling-place of the Almighty, is a later development (cp. 1 Enoch xxii. 9-12, 
4 Ezra iv. 35, 41, V. 37, Vi. 22; see also 2 Cor. xii. 14; Wedarim 32 a [T.B.], Shabbath vi. 8a[T.J.], Midrash Bereshith 
Rabbah, \. \xviii). 

was Elisha filled... Cp. 2 Kings il. 9, 13. ; ey : 

In double measure... Cp. 2 Kings ii. 9, 20-22. Peters thinks that the omission of these two lines in t& (see 
critical note) may be due to the fact that they seem to give more honour to Elisha than to Elijah; the omission may, 
however, be merely due to an oversight. 

Allhis days... Cp. 2 Kings iil. 13-15, vi. 15, 16, 30 ff. : 

moved. Cp. Esther v. 9, ‘.-- that he stood not up nor moved for him.’ 
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SIRACH 48, 13-18 


t3 Nothing was 7too wonderful for him”, 

7% And *from his grave* his flesh ** prophesied >”, 
14 In° his life he did wonderful acts, 

And in his® death marvellous works. 


15 For all this the people turned® not, 
And ceased‘ not from their’ sins8s ; 
Until they were plucked* from their land, 
And were scattered in all the earth. 
1 And there were left unto Judah but a few*i; 
But still a prince was left unto the house of David. 
16 Some among them did ™that which was right™, 
And some "among them” °committed fearful sin®. 


(0) XLVIII. 17-25. Hezekiah and Isaiah (= 2+2+2+2+243 distichs). 
17 Hezekiah fortified? his4 city, 
*In that he brought” water’ into the midst thereof, 
‘And hewed through the rocks with iron*, 
“And dammed up the pool with mountains". 
18 In his days Sennacherib came up’, 
And sent Rabshakeh ¥, 
*And stretched forth* his hand’ against Zion, 
And blasphemed* God in® his arrogancy. 


2-2 Ok umepnpev avrov: & ‘was hidden from him’ zi-un Z> a-a nnn, ZZ. ‘from his place beneath’: @& ev 
KOLnoel 22 OF To c@pa avrov > Reading with Smend and Peters 913 (= &) for 873) © & Ka (7O>) ev 
1 G> (70 248 = ®) but +avrov after ‘ works’ © & perevoncer (cp. xvii. 4) f G& ameornoav &®BAC> 
88 S‘evildeeds’ Gr empovopevOnoav: ¥ ‘went into captivity ii $ “And Judah alone remained a small dominion 
to the house of David’ k-k G 0 Aaos odvyooros IH] G kav apyav (Neo apxovres) ev (> BC 55) T@ otkm Aaverd 
m-m Q& ra apeorov: &% repentance’ nn &> 0-0 # “et. ‘did iniquity wondrously ’: $ ‘added sins unto 
sins’: Q& eAnOvvay apaprias PS ‘built’ 43> "7 & kar eonyayev (= 8) 8 BC rov yoy, x* V 
253 Tov nowy (No-o TOV aywyor), 70 Syro-Hex roy ynop (A 248 = ) ; probably corruptions of wWpayayov c a conduit ’) 
tt S>: G& wpvéev ovdnpw@ axporopov UU D>: E kar oxoSounoer kpnvas (2. Kpnuvous) es vdara Vv $+‘ against 
them’ W 70 248+ ex Aaxes (cp. 2 Kings xviii. 17, xix. 8): Gr+tna annpev (dittography): &+et sustulit 
Mmanum suam contra illos (@ variant of the third clause) X-X QE kau emnpev ¥ BNC » xe (A 70 248 yxetpa 
pS x Syro-Hex Sah Eth]) Z epeyahavynoev ue > (hab V 7O &c.) b-b > e So &, and 





13. Nothing was too wonderful... i.e. too hard; cp. Gen. xviii. 14, ‘Is any thing too hard (lit. too wonderful) 
for the Lord?’ 


And from his grave... Cp. 2 Kings xiii. 20, 21. 


Ne prophesied. i.e. exercised prophetic powers, though of course in a different way from that recorded of Samuel in 
xlvi. 20d. 


14. Practically a repetition of the preceding verse. 
15. For all this... Cp. Is. ix. 12. 


And ceased not from their sins. The repentance recorded in 1 Kings xviii. 39 was but of sh i 
Until they were plucked... Cp. Deut. xxviii. 63. 7 oe ee ne eee 


there were left unto Judah but a few. Cp. Is. xxiv. 6. 

16. did that which was right. Cp. the oft-repeated formula in Kings, 

(0) XLVIII. 17-25 (HEZEKIAH AND ISAIAH). 

17. Hezekiah fortified. Note the word-play in Hebrew PIM wp. 
In that he brought water... Cp. 2 Kings xx. 20; 2 Chron. xxxiii. 30. 
And hewed through the rocks. The reference is evidently to the borin 

ze of Siloam ; - ie foe ie the Hebrew Text of the Books of Samiue 

the inscription in the tunnel which leads to the Pool: ‘ The inscription will not be later i i 

is stated to have “made the pool, and the conduit, and brought Fates into the city ee te oe 

describe the function of the tunnel in which the inscription is.’ On the inscription the word ISN, “hew through” hat 
) 


used occurs twice in the sense of cutting through a rock; and “WY, ‘rock’, whi i i i 
\ _ occurs : ch likewi 
Inscription, is the word used in the text. oo ee ee 


And dammed up... Cp. Is. xxii. 11; Ezek. xxxix. 11. 

18. Sennacherib, Cp. 2 Kings xviii. 13 ff.; 2 Chron. xxxii. 1 ff.; Is. xxxvi. 1 ft. 
stretched forth his hand... Cp. Is. x. 32; and for the expression see Job xv. 25 
blasphemed God... Cp. 2 Kings xviii. 22; Is. xxxvii. 6, 23. 
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e.g. I Kings xv. 11, &c. 
Cp. 2 Chron, xxxii. 5, 30. 


g of the tunnel from the Gihon to the 
/, pp- xv, xvi, who says in reference to 


cid 
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SIRACH 48, 1949. 1 


19 »Then® were they shaken ‘in the pride of their heart, 


And they writhed as °a woman in travail®?; 


20 ‘And they called unto $God Most High®*, 


» And spread out their hands unto Him? ; 
‘And He heard ¥ the voice of their prayer*i, 
And saved! them by the hand of Isaiah” ; 


21 And He smote” the army of Assyria, 


°And discomfited them by the plague®. 


22 ®For Hezekiah did? “that which was good 4, 


—And was strong’ in the ways of Davids— 
‘Which Isaiah the prophet" commanded him’, 
Who was great and faithful in his vision. 


23 “In his days the sun went backward“, 


And he added life unto the king. 


24 By a spirit of might he saw the future®*, 


And comforted ¥the mourners of Zion’. 


25 “Unto eternity he declared the things that shall be, 


And hidden things before they came to pass’. 


(p) XLIX. 1-3. ¥osiah (2 +2 distichs). 


49 = The name?® of Josiah is as sweet-smelling incense, 


That is well mixed, the work” of the apothecary. 
©The mention of him® is sweet 4in the palate? as honey, 
And as music at a banquet of wine. 


probably ®, but the text ts mutilated d-d Q& Kapdiat Kau yetpes avtav e-8 Qk at tuxrovorat ff S> 
&- Qk rov xuptoy Tov ehenuova h-h $ ‘And Hezekiah spread out his hands before the Lord’ iri && kar o 
aytos e& ovpavov taxv (V 248>) ennxovcey avrov k-k % ‘And God quickly heard their prayer’: & vocem 
ipsorum + non est commemoratus peccatorum illorum neque dedit illos inimicis suis 1 & purgavit m H+ 
sancti prophetae n ‘broke up’ 0-0 & kau e£erpuey avtovs o ayyedos avrov: % ‘And smote them with 
a great blow’ p-P So && 3; the text of ® ws mutilated 4-4 €k ro apeatov Kupip (x* >) tT % ‘walked’ 
8 Gi (N* >)+rov matpos avrou (cp. 2 Kings xviii. 3) t In ® the remainder of this verse and v. 23 1s wholly 
mutilated u $4‘ the most praiseworthy of the prophets’ . SoS DL (G>) w-w % ‘For by his hand 
the sun stood still’ X Gk ra ecxara Y-Y Gk rovs wevOovvras ev Sevwv z-z % * And as long as he was in the 
world he saw signs and wonders before they came to pass’ (a mzsunderstanding, or conscious alteration of, the 
Hebrew text): & = B ® O& pynpoouvoy: % memoria >» B ‘by the work’? (A = ®) ce & > 


d-d (& ev mavre cropare 





19. they writhed... Cp. 2 Kings xix. 3 ; Isa. xiii. 8. ; 
20, spread out their hands. Cp. 2 Kings xix. 14, 15, where, however, only Hezekiah does so. 
He heard the voice... Cp. 2 Kings xix. 20. 
And saved them... Cp. 2 Kings xix. 20 ff. 
ij. And He smote... Cp. 2 Kings xix. 35. f ; 
: And discomfited them - . For & (cp. critical note), which has perhaps the better reading, see 2 Kings xix. 35 
(Hebr. and Sept.), and cp. 1 Macc. vii. 41, 2 Macc. viii. 19. 
22. Who was great... Cp.Is. vil, _ e 
23. the sun went backward. Cp. 2 Kings xx. 9-11; Is. xxxvill. 7, 8. 
he added life unto the king. Cp. 2 Kings xx. 5,6; Is. xxxviil. 5. 
24. a spirit of might. 7121 N15, cp. Is. xi. 2 TIN AY NM. 5 
the future. NNN, lit. ‘the end’; the reference is to the return from the Exile (Is. xl. 3-11), and to the glorious 
future in store for Jerusalem (Is. Ixi. 1-7). 
And comforted the mourners... Cp. Is. xl. 1, lxi. 2, 3. ; 
25. With this and the preceding verse compare what is said in Zhe Martyrdom of Isaiah, ch. iv. 
XLIX. 1-3 (JOSIAH). ; ‘i 
cps eons incense. Lit. ‘ incense of spices’, cp. Exod. xxxvii. 29. ¥ 
That is well mixed. Lit. ‘that is salted’, cp. Exod. xxx. 35. For the use of salt in the cultus cp. Lev. 11. 13 
(‘ With all thine oblations thou shalt offer salt’), see EB, iv. 4249. 
in the palate. Cp. Prov. xxiv. 13. 
as music... Cp. xxxii. 5, 6 (= & xxxv. 5, 6). 
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SIRACH 49. 2-7 


2 °For he was grievedf at our backsliding®, 
And put an end to 8the vain abominations§ ; 


3 And he ®gave his heart wholly” unto God}, 


And in days of violence* 'he practised piety’. 


(9) XLIX. 4-7. Fudah’s evil kings ; the persecution of Feremiah (%+2+% distichs). 


4 Except David™, Hezekiah, “and Josiah, 


They all dealt utterly corruptly”, 
And? forsook the Law Pof the Most High ?— 
The kings of Judah, till [they came to] their end ; 
5 And their might‘ was given’ unto others’, 
And their glory to a strange* nation ;_ 
6 And so "the Holy City" was burned, 
And the ways thereof laid waste 
Through” Jeremiah; 7. because they had persecuted* him, 
And he a prophet formed’ from the womb, 


€-© avros katevOuvOn ev eniatpopy Aaov (N avrov) & f Reading nbn Sor yap) (Smend ) 8-8 G Bdedvypara 
avopias h-h G& xarevdvvev tnv xapdiav avrov: & et gubernavit, &c. iG £ ‘the Lord’ kG 
avopov ( = L) I-] G& katucyuoev thy evoeBevav (= L) m G& $+ xa (so Peters) nn #) text makes 
the second line begin with ‘and Josiah’ (nynwn od3 WN), Jat ct cs belter to keep ‘and Josiah’ in the previous 
line and emend the second line by adding inf. abs. (= &), reading Inne nnwn nd> (so Peters) ° & ‘For’ 
p-p S> a Lit. ‘horn’ r Lit. ‘he gave’ 8 Reading DANS (cnstead of s)nxb) =GSs t H45o5 


(variant from \, 26 (?)) u-U @& exAextny mow ayrarparos v Lit. ‘ By the hand of’ (= @); ‘In the days of’ 
&%, a correction from xlviii. 18, 23 x wy: G& exaxooay Y & ‘sanctified (cp. Jer. i. 5) 2 & ‘to harm’ 





2. he was grieved... (bn) =< he entered upon his inheritance’ (?), yields no satisfactory sense; the reference 
is doubtless to the effect produced on Josiah by the newly-discovered Book of the Law, cp. 2 Kings xxii. 11 ff. For the 
Hebrew as emended cp. Amos vi. 6. The Greek (‘He behaved himself uprightly in the conversion of the people’) 
means that he showed his uprightness by converting the people to obedience to the Law; but possibly && should be 
emended, amoorpop7 for émuorpopy (=). 

put anendto. Cp. 2 Kings xxiii. 5, 11. 
abominations. Cp. 2 Kings xxiii. 13. 

3. gave his heart wholly. Or ‘perfectly’; the expression is formed on the model of such expressions as 

‘integrity of heart’, cp. Gen. xx. 5.. For the verb (Hiph‘il form) cp. Job xxii. 3. 
he practised piety. For the term as applied to Josiah see 2 Kings xxiii. 3, 25. 


(g) XLIX. 4-7 (JUDAH’S Evin KINGs). 

4. Except David... Ben-Sira definitely excludes all other kings except the three mentioned ; contrast, however 
the representation of the Chronicler, according to whom Asa (2 Chron. xv. 8 ff.) and Jehoshaphat (2 Chron. xvii. 5 ff. ) 
ought to be reckoned among the pious reforming monarchs. The Book of Kings also speaks favourably, though not 
with such marked emphasis, of these two rulers (see 1 Kings xv. 11 ff., xxii. 43). 

the Law of the Most High. For Ben-Sira’s attitude towards the Law see Introduction, § gii. 
till [they came to] theirend. i.e. until their death, or, perhaps, until their line came to an end. The Hebrew is 
:nbiguous; the context (see next verse) rather favours the latter. 
5. And their might was given. && édwxay yap 76 képas avr@y; for the phrase cp. 1 Macc. ii. 48, also Ps. Ixxv 5 
others ... strange nation. i.e. the Babylonians. By their sins the kings brought about the ruin of the nation 
culminating in the Babylonian Exile. ; 
a strange nation. 5) ‘5; cp. 133 DY, Exod. xxi. 8; apparently the combination '723 ‘3 does not occur 
in the O.T. elsewhere. 

6. the Holy City. Wp np; the designation of Jerusalem as the Holy City (WPT 7°Y) occurs first in Is. xlviii. 2 
lii. 1, also in Neh. xi. 1,18; cp. Dan, ix. 24; NP is a poetical variation on the common WY (‘ city *). For & (a séhaee 
ment) see crit. note. 

was burned. Cp. 2 Kings xxv. 9. 

the ways thereof. Cp. ‘the ways of Zion’, Lam. i. 4. 

laid waste. Cp. 2 Kings xxv. 10; the same root is used in reference to the gates of the city in Lam. i. 4 

Through Jeremiah. Jeremiah prophesied the destruction of Jerusalem, cp. e.g. Jer. xxxvi. 20% the actual 
fulfilment of this prophecy is regarded by Ben-Sira as the inevitable result of the prophet’s prediction ; the prophec 
produced its own fulfilment. From another point of view the prophet may be regarded as having been ins ed 
to foresee the result which was inevitable from other causes. Ben-Sira here seems to regard the prophecy of moe as 
being invested with the same fatal power which, according to ancient ideas, belonged to the uttered curse 

7. because they had persecuted him. For the persecution of Jeremiah see Jer. xxxi-xxxviii Because the 
persecuted God’s chosen representative and servant (the prophet) they brought upon themselves destruction : 

And he a prophet... Cp. Jer. i. 5. : 
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SURACH (49, .7=10 


“Re pluck up, to break down’, and to destroy, 
And likewise to build, and to plant,’ “and to strengthen?. 


(7) XLIX. 8-10. Lzekiel, ¥0b, and the Twelve Prophets (2 +2 distichs). 


8 Ezekiel Saw a vision, 


And described the different beings of the chariot. 


9 »He also made mention of Job “{among the prophets)°” 


“*Who maintained ° fall the ways of righteousness *¢, 


to And, moreover, as for the Twelve Prophets,— 


®May their bones (flourish in their place), 
"Who recovered Jacob to health», 
‘And delivered him (by confident hope)‘, 


(ss yan, Cp. Jer. XKX1. 28) ame > b-b G& Kae yap epno6n trav exOpav ev opBpw c-e Restoring "S33 i.e. 
DO'NII3: & mesread yaa, cp. Aquila, Ps. Ixxvii. 2 for opBpro (= ~2n); H ALS. has space for this but rs dlleorble : 
5 d-d % ‘Whose ways were all righteousness ’ ee & kar ayabooa, but V xaropbwca, 248 &c. cafe jboce 
(= Syro-Hex.) ff Gk rous evduvovras odovs 8-8 # (defective) ,, , ANDY Nn; supply ann nor (so Smend 





and Peters) = & ta ooTa avabadou €x TOU Tomou avTwy (= & h-h & mapekadeoey (-cav A 55 155) de tov laxo8 
(70 E) Iopand) 1-1 (defective) oy WNW: Ce cae ehuTp@oato (-cavro A 254 x) QUTOUS EV TloTEL EATTLOOS (the 
‘To pluck up...’ Cp. Jer. i. 10. 


and to strengthen. These words were added to the citation by Ben-Sira in order to fill up the line. 


(vy) XLIX. 8-10 (EZEKIEL, JOB, AND THE TWELVE PROPHETS). 

8. ...vision. Cp. Ezek. i; see also Ezek. x. 

the different beings of the chariot. Lit. ‘the sorts, or kinds, of the chariot’. The term ‘chariot’ here is 
a technical one to denote Ezekiel’s picture of the heavenly beings who support Jahveh’s throne-chariot. This is the 
earliest use of the term (M3371) in this technical sense of a sacred mystery. In early Rabbinical literature the term 
ernployed is N34 Hwy, and it was laid down that it ‘should not be taught to any one except he be wise and able to 
deduce knowledge through wisdomof his own’ (Mishnah, Megillahiv. 10, Hagigahii.1). The study of it was later developed 
into a whole system of theosophy. In its earliest form the conception of Jahveh riding on Cherubim upon the clouds seems 
to be a genuinely Hebrew one; cp. Ps. xviii. 11, lviii. 5; Deut. xxxiii. 26. In 1 Chron. xxviii. 15 the Ark with the 
Cherubim is called the ‘Chariot’; the story of Elijah riding to heaven (2 Kings ii. II1) may have been suggested by 
the Assyrian sun-chariot drawn by horses (cp. 2 Kings xxiii. 11). Ezekiel, in his vision, apparently saw Jahveh riding 
on the throned chariot, supported by the Cherubim, when leaving the doomed Temple at Jerusalem. It is worth noting 
that the term ‘chariot’ does not actually occur in Ezekiel’s vision, though it became the technical term describing it ; 
nor must a chariot in the ordinary sense be thought of in this connexion. The divine ‘chariot-throne’ represents a 
transformation of the original conception, and has become something quite transcendental. } 

g. He also made mention of... Ezekiel (xiv. 14, 20) mentions Job in company with Noah and Daniel as one of 
the prophets, if this reading can be accepted as correct (see critical note). It is significant that Ben-Sira brings in the 
mention of Job in this way ; he deliberately calls attention to the Job of older tradition as this is embodied in Ezekiel : 
in this tradition Job figures with Noah and Daniel, or possibly, in the original text of Ezekiel, Enoch (instead of Daniel). 
In the apocalyptic sense Noah and Enoch were certainly ‘prophets’, and a reflection of this view may perhaps be seen 
in the opinion held by some Rabbis that Job was one of the prophets of the Gentiles (Seder Olam Rabba xxi). 
A possible inference from the way and the position in which Ben-Sira mentions Job is that he was not acquainted with 
a canonical Book of Job, though he may have known some form of our Book of Job not yet canonical. 

.-. all the ways of righteousness. Ezekiel in the two passages referred to above speaks of Job, in company with 
Noah and Daniel, expressly as a type of righteousness (‘... by their righteousness’). 

1o. the Twelve Prophets. It is interesting to note that the Twelve Prophets are treated as a single book ; this 
implies, probably, that they had already assumed essentially the form in which they appear in the Canon ; note, too, that 
they follow Ezekiel, as in the Hebrew Canon. j 

May their bones(flourish...) Cp. xlvi. 12, where this curious expression also occurs; there is, of course, no 
reference to a resurrection here. The word means literally ‘to send out shoots’; here it has, no doubt, a metaphorical 
meaning such as, ‘ May their memory flourish, or the like ; but originally the idea of the bones ‘sprouting’ must be 
connected with some old-world superstition. Among the ancient Semites it was a regular custom to pour water on the 
graves, which suggests the idea of causing something to grow. Among the Arabs one of the usual prayers for the dead 
was that Heaven might send rain upon their graves (cp. Wellhausen, Reste arabischen Heidenthums, pp. 182 ff.). For 
the belief that the life of the deceased lies dormant in his bones, see Tylor, Primitive Culture, ii, pp. 150 ff. ; Jevons, 
Intr. to the list. of Rel., p. 56; Spencer and Gillen, Northern Tribes of Central Australia, pp. 530 ff. 

Who recovered...{hope). This is an interesting summary of the outstanding teaching of the book of the Twelve 
Prophets, as Ben-Sira conceived it. Their book is to him essentially one of consolation and hope. This was also the 
view of the Rabbinic teachers who, in order to avoid a gloomy and threatening conclusion to the whole book (Malachi 
ends with the words, ‘Lest I come and smite the earth with a curse’), directed (see the Massorah) that the last 
verse but one should be repeated in reading. This is also the case with the books of Isaiah, Lamentations, and 
Ecclesiastes. 





1 So as to follow the actual last verse. 
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SIRACH 49. 11-16 


aha esanignneiean ere 


(s) XLIX. 11-13. Zerubbabel, Foshua the son of Fosedeg, and Nehemiah (3 +2 distichs). 


11 * How shall we magnify Zerubbabel— 
He, indeed was as a signet on the right hand ;— 
121!And also! Jesus, the son of Josedeq? 
Who in their days™ built the House™*, 
And set up on high °the Holy Temple?, 
Which was prepared for everlasting glory. 
13 PNehemiah,—¢glorious is his memory?! 
Who raised up ‘our ruins4, 
‘And healed our breaches, 
And set up gates and bars’. 


(¢) XLIX. 14-16. Conclusion (Enoch, Foseph, Shem, Seth, Enoch, and Adam) (3 distichs). 


14 *Few like® Enoch have been created on earth ; 
tHe also was taken up" ’¢from off the face thereof) ¥*. 
15 © Like Joseph was ever a man born ?” 
His body* also Yendured a visitation’. 
16 “Shem, Seth’,*and Enoch were (highly honoured) *; 
But above every living thing "was the beauteous glory of? Adam. 


last words perhaps = Max Mmpna [Smend] or mpn n3yx2 [Peters ]) k-k % MS. damaged; restore with 
Smend (cp. Peters) = & substantially : 
ban ns-nbsaa ay 
spo > Sy onina sim 
PI8Y Ja yw ns Oar 
Soa yh latela vehi hearts 


l-1 So $: & and Sah ovras m A B* mupyor (?) (Bt ockor) n ® ‘who in their poverty ’ 0-0 G& Aaov (A vaor) 


aytov Kupip P-P Ge kar vepovow (N® A Neewtov) eme moAv To pvnpoovvoy, 70 248 Kat ev ekdekTors nv Neemtas 
(70 lepepias) ov exe rodv To pynuogvvoy avrov (70 avray) Id Ge nue (N quar) recyn (N* yerdy, NC-2 TeLyn) TemT@KkoTA 
rr && ¢transposes these two clauses 8-8 (& ovde evs tt > UA perereOn (Ck aveAnupén) vv Reading 


wth Bacher (J QR, xii. 281) mB Sy (cp. G& azo rns yns) for DD (= ?‘in person’ [Send] or ‘within’ [Schechter ]) 
W-W dk ovde ws (B 68 0 de) Ioan eyerndn (Textus Receptus eyevyn6n) amp: % ‘A mother’ (mesunder standing Ox) 
‘like Joseph was not born’: G& + nyoupevos adekpav ornprypya haov (=1. 12, ® 8) XU ra oora y-Y 70 248 





(s) XLIX. 11-13 (ZERUBBABEL, JOSHUA, AND NEHEMIAH). 
Il. asa Signet... See Hag. il. 23; cp. Jer. xxii. 24 for the full phrase. 
12. Jesus. Or Joshua, cp. Ezra iii. 2, 3. 
the House. As Smend points out, oixkov may be a correction of ripyor, which can be used of any lofty building ; 
cp. Josephus (Be//. Jud. vii. 10. 3), who speaks of the temple of Heliopolis as ripye (mapamdjoros). a 
set up on high... For the Hebrew phrase cp. Ezra ix. 9. d 
...for everlasting glory. An echo of the Messianic Hope, cp. Hag. ii. 7, 9. 

_13. glorious is his memory. The warmth of the terms with which Ben-Sira speaks of Nehemiah contrasts 
significantly with his silence regarding Ezra ; apparently the latter did not occupy so high a place of estimation within 
the circle of the scribes to whom Ben-Sira belonged as was the case with the later scribes. These earlier Sopherim were 
profoundly affected by the spirit of the Wisdom-Literature, and had an altogether wider outlook. There is a marked 
contrast in this respect between Ben-Sira and the generality of the later Rabbis, with whom in so many other respects 
he has such striking marks of affinity. It would seem that Nehemiah’s pious aspiration that he might be remembered 
for good (Neh. xiii. 14, xxii. 31) has met with a sympathetic response on the part of Ben-Sira. i 

Who raised up our ruins. See Neh. iii, dassim. 
gates and bars. Cp. Neh. vi. 1, vii. 1. 


(¢) XLIX. 14-16 (CONCLUSION). 
14-16. In order to provide a fitting conclusion to the Praise of the Fathers, and at the same time to mark it off from 
the hymn in praise of Simeon which follows (ch. 1.), Ben-Sira reverts to the most glorious of the Fathers of old. With 
the object of enhancing Israel’s glory, Joseph is bracketed with Enoch, and Shem, Seth, and Enoch with Adam — 
Israel’s eee with es of the human race (Smend). ( : 
14. Few like Enoch. Enoch has already been referred to in xliv. 16. @& ‘not sagt i i 
that eieh was also en up pahout nme Kings ii. 11) ; # removes the diftenlcy (‘ Pony ae 
e also was taken up. . Gen. v.24. The omission of this whole cl ioe 
dogmatic reasons (% also Bie ii 16, see oo zm loc.). mee Gr es pa nase S 
15. His body also... i.e. a providential visitation in being transported from E 
(cp. Gen. 1. 25; Exod. xili. 19; Joshua xxiv. 32). Enoch was translated into heaven ina 
distinction with Elijah; Joseph, however, enjoyed the unique distinction of having 
death from a foreign country to the Holy Land. ; 


gypt to the land of promise 
1 wonderful way, but shared this 
his body transported long after 
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SIRACH 49. 15 4—50. 4 


XLIX. 156 and L. 1-24. In praise of the High-Priest, Simeon, the son of Fochanan 
(I+34+143424243434342424243+14243 distichs), 
*Great among his brethren and the glory? of his people 
Was Simeon, the son of Jochanan* the priest 4, 
°In whose time’ the House was renovated?°, 
And in whose days the Temple was fortified ; 


2 »iIn whose days the wall was built 


*(Having) ‘turrets for protection! like™ a king’s palace ; 


3 ™™In whose time a reservoir was dug, 


A water-cistern™ °like the sea® in its abundance™. 


4? He took thought for his people [to preserve them] ‘from robbers‘, 


And fortified his city against the enemy'?. 


+ ure Kupiov : 3 ‘ was buried in peace’ 2-4 fy, SL, aa & ev avOporas eSofacOncav: S$ ‘and Enoch among 
men were created’: # Ypp} (v. 15) we, for which read WD). ..: % combines & and & and misreads 1293 
as \(S)729 bb G& ev ty kriser (= MND for NANDN) 

aa... nyoupevos adehhav ornprypa Aaov Syuov Oviov (BF &* Iovov) vos tepevs 0 peyas b®nasan: S xdvdo 
(= ny ‘ crown’) © % Syro-Hex x'on9 4 S$4+Na7 (= &) ee & os ev (ay avrov umepawev otkov 
f 3 it. ‘generation; in his days’ 8 Reading pra3 (Schechter) for appa (‘visited’): $ ma (‘was built’) 
h ® places v. 3 before v. 2 i G& kau um avrov eGeyehiobn vos dutdns k-k G& avadnppa vyndov mepiBorov tepov 
lel Reading YD Nr for yn “b m Reading 3 for 3 ( in 5) mm-mm & ey nuepas avtov nrartobn (read 
eharounOn with Fritzsche) arodoxeov vdatav xadkos wer Oadacons To meperpov: & ‘He dug a well’ n Reading 
MWS for MWS 0-0 Reading ns (= &) for D1 p-p 3 ‘And he saved his people from the enemy’ 
1-4 G& aro rraceas: La perditione Yr... evmodopknoar (‘ to besiege s) 





16. Shem ... For this juxtaposition of Shem, Seth, and Adam, cp. 1 Chron. i. 1. Shem, Seth (and Enoch) 
“represent the ancestors of the pious part of the post-diluvian and antediluvian world respectively’ (Edersheim). 

But above every living thing. The thought implicit here seems to be that Adam, in virtue of having been 
directly created by God without human parentage, enjoys a glory which is not shared by any other member of the 
human race (cp. Luke iii. 38). This idealization of Adam is a notable feature, and occurs here for the first time in 
Jewish literature ; it played Jater an important part in the development of Messianic doctrine (the Second Adam); but 
it is precarious to impute such an idea to Ben-Sira, whose thought here may merely have been that Adam in his ideal 
aspect was only adequately and worthily represented in his pious descendants, i.e. the Chosen People. 


XLIX. 15 6+ L. 1-24 (IN PRAISE OF THE HIGH-PRIEST SIMEON). 

XLIX, 15 4. Great among his brethren. Cp. Lev. xxi. Io, ‘ He that is the high-priest among his brethren. . .’ 

the glory of his people. ‘7N5N is used in Esther i. 4 in reference to the majesty of King Ahasuerus. 

L.1. Simeon. The second of the name, who lived at the beginning of the second century B.C.; it was this Simeon, 
not Simeon I, who was surnamed ‘the Righteous’, a title given, according to Smend, because he was the last of the 
house of Zadok to observe the Law. Josephus speaks of his father as Onias (Av/¢zg. xii. 4. 10). 

Jochanan. yn is a shortened form of f2M11.; cp. [3% (Ezek. i. 2) for p2Nn, which is also contracted to 
M539 (Jer. xxvii. 20) and W793 (Jer. xxii. 24,28). For the Greek ‘Iovias cp. the form *3)M', which occurs on an ossuary 
inscription found at Gezer (see PE FQ, 1904, p. 342). 

In whose time. i.e. Simeon was no more living when this was written; the Greek makes this still clearer, see 
crit. note. 

the House. Used in reference to the Temple in Ezek. xl. In the earlier literature it does not, as a rule, stand 
alone, but ‘of God’ or ‘of Jahveh’ is added; in 1 Kings vi (cp. also 2 Chron. i. 18, ii. 3, &c.), however, it 
stands alone. 

renovated. Lit., according to the emended reading (see crit. note), ‘to breach up’; the verb occurs in 2 Chron. 
xxxiv. 10 as parallel to PIM ‘to repair’, also in reference to the ‘House’; this is its only occurrence in the O.T., 
though the noun P72 (‘a breach’) is found fairly frequently. 

the Temple was fortified. Cp. Josephus, Av/zg. xii. 3. 3. 

2. turrets for protection. i.e. battlements placed at intervals along a wall, cp. v. 40. 

like... i.e. as in a king’s palace. 

3. a reservoir. npn, cp. Isa. xxii. 11. / 

A water-cistern. The Hebrew as it stands has MWS (‘I will talk’), which is clearly corrupt. Schechter, 
followed by Ryssel, reads AMY, as in Jer. xviii. 22 (the Qévz has MMW) ; but this does not account for the presence of 
the &. Bevan, followed by Smend, suggests MAR, citing line 9 of the Mesha Inscription (MWNN 12 VYN) wyndya DN 38), 
‘And I built Baal-Meon and made therein a reservoir’; cp. also line 23: pind n}hwsxn wb> NwWy JIN, ‘And I made 
sluices (?) for the reservoir for water’); this seems to be preferable. The word does not occur in the O.T.; cp., 
however, MMW ‘a pit’, Jer. ii. 6, xviii. 20, and TMV, with the same meaning, in Ps. Ivii. 7, cxix. 85. io 

in its abundance. i071 in reference to a mass of water occurs in Jer. x. 13, li. 16; cp. also 1 Kings xviii. 41. 

4. He took thought. For the expression }!9 487 in the sense of being concerned about something cp. Ps. XXXViil. 19. 

from robbers. ‘Md lit. ‘from (becoming) a prey’; cp. Prov. xxiii. 28, the only other occurrence of the word in 
the O; 1. 


fortified his city. Cp. xlvili. 17. 
against the pac niy. Smend, on the basis of what was probably the text before the Greek translator, reads 
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STRACH "5005-5 


5 How glorious was he *when he looked forth from the Tent**, 
And" when he came out from the sanctuary ! 
6 Like a morning-star Yfrom between the clouds’, 
And like the full moon Won the feast-days’ ; 
7 *YLike the sun shining upon the Temple of the Most High’, 
And like the rainbow #»becoming visible” in the cloud?; 
8 °Like a flower on the branches* in the days of @the first-fruits 4, 
®And as a lily by the water-brooks®, 
As the sprout’ of Lebanon on summer days, 
9 And £as the fire of incense’ in the censer® ; 
Like a golden vesseli ‘beautifully wrought!*, 
Adorned with “all manner™ of precious stones ; 
1o Like a luxuriant” olive-tree °full of berries °, 
And like an oleaster? “abounding in branches‘. 
11 *When he put on his glorious’ robes’, 
And clothed himself in perfect* splendour, 


8-8 Ok ev mepiotpopn Aaov t 3‘ Temple’ uSG> V-V && ev peow vepedns W-W Gk ev nuepas: 7O 248 
+avrns (leg. eoptns): % ‘in the days of Nisan’ x ® © msert ‘and’ y-y The clauses are transposed in V 
40 248 253 Syro-Hex 4%SoG: ® ‘king’: > aa G& hariov ev vehedats Sofys bb S> c-¢ Reading 
DDI pra (zustead of DIYDYID): Ck ws avOos podov: &S ‘like spikenard’ d-d Reading omy23n (Peters) for 
TWD: Gk veov: S ‘of the field’: X vernis e-e G& ws kpwa em e£odwv vdaros f % ‘trees’ 8-3 Uk ws mup Kat 
ABavos: ‘as the smell of incense’ =) Reading AnNon (= S &) for ANN i%‘necklace’ ‘kkSo&: 
the Hebrew text vs much mutilated: & odhoopupnrov (‘all of beaten [gold]’) 1 Zet.‘enamelled’ ™-™ Reading 


bs for by 2 G&>: 70 248 evnpemns (= S) 0-0 Q& avabaddovea kaprous: & ‘great with branches’ 
P Gk xurapiccos a-a Reading y AAD instead of yy € giving its branches to drink’ = &): Gk vwoupevn 





‘against a siege’ (reading “)¥!21D instead of INI). S&S renders according to the present Hebrew text. With regard to 
the text of & Smend says: ‘The infinitive is meaningless, for éwroAvopxjoa cannot well=rovd pu) eurodopknOjva.’ It is 
true woAudpxnots does not occur elsewhere, but éuodopkeiv is also rare and is not found in the Bible. In any case & did 
not read ¥!9, but VSD, i.e. TW8N3 or WSN. 
5. How glorious. Cp. xlvi. 2. . 

when he came out. Ben-Sira is referring to the moment when the High-Priest, after having taken the ritual bath 
and being robed in the special garments, comes forth to offer the burnt-offering in atonement for himself and the people. 
It is the Day of Atonement that is referred to, the ritual of which is described in Lev. xvi; see especially vv. 23-25. 
Many further details of this ceremony are to be found in the Mishnic tractate Yoma; an English translation of this 
tractate with full notes by G. H. Box is published in Church and Synagogue, xi. 139 ff., xii. 49 ff. 

from the sanctuary. N35 Nd, lit. ‘from the house of the veil’ (i.e. the Holy of Holies), so called because 
of the veil of blue, purple, and crimson which separated the Holy of Holies (Dedcr) from the Holy Place (Hék/a/); but 
there was also a veil in front of this latter, separating it from the Court of the Priests; it must, however, be the former 


to which reference is made here, because the veil is spoken of as the Pavoketh, whereas the veil before the Holy Place 
was known as the MZasakh. 


6. amorning-star. Lit. ‘a shining star’; cp. Ps. cxlviii. 3. 

...feast-days. It was full moon at the two chief feasts, Passover and Tabernacles. 

7. Like the sun shining. The Neo-Hebrew word (P¥ Hiph.) occurs in xliii. 9 in the margin; it is not found in the 
O.T. Josephus thus describes the effect of the sun shining on the Temple: ‘ Now the outward face of the Temple in 
its front wanted nothing that was likely to surprise either the minds or the eyes of men ; for it was wholly covered with 
plates of gold of great weight; and when the sun arose it reflected back a truly fiery splendour, and caused those who 


forced themselves to look upon it to turn away their eyes, just as they would have done at the rays of the sun itself’ 
(Bell. Iud. v. 5. 6). 


And like the rainbow... Ben-Sira evidently had the words of Ezek. i. 28 in mind: 
bow that is in the cloud in the day of rain.’ 
8. Like a flower on the branches. Cp. the Midrash Shir ha-Shirém to ii. 3: ‘Just as the apple-tree first brings 
forth the bloom and then its leaves.’ 
in the days of the first-fruits. Cp. Num. xxviii. 26 (Hebr. and Sept.). 
asalily. Cp. xxxix. 14. 
by the water-brooks. Cp. Is. xxx. 25, xliv. 4. 


the sprout of Lebanon. The same words (iva? M8) occur in Nahum i. 4; the reference is to the cedars on 
Mount Lebanon. i 
g. as... fire... Cp. Lev. ii. 1, vi, 8; see also xlix. 1. 
Adorned... Cp. xlv. 11. 
10. a luxuriant olive-tree. Cp. Ps. lii. 10; Isa. xi. 16. 
full of berries. Cp. Is. xvii. 6. 
oleaster. In Neh. viii. 15 the oleaster (the wild olive-tree 
further Nowack, Hebraische Archdologie, i, pp. 66, 238. 


‘As the appearance of the 


) and the olive-tree are also mentioned together. See 
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SIRACH 50. 11-15 


When he went up "to the altar of majesty", 
*And made glorious the court of the sanctuary*; 
When he took the portions from “the hand of his brethren’, 
While standing *by the blocks of wood, 
Around him the garland? of his sons®, 
teLike young cedar-trees® in Lebanon ; 
And ‘like willows by the brook‘ did they surround him4, 
» All the sons of Aaron in their glory, 
And the Lord’s! fire-offering * in their hands, 
In the presence of the whole congregation! of Israel. 


™ Until he had finished the service of the altar™ 

"And arranging the rows of wood of the Most High”, 
°(And) stretched forth his hand to the cup, 

P And poured out of the blood of the grape? ; 
Yea, poured (it) out at the foot‘ of the altar, 

A sweet-smelling savour *to the Most High, the All-King’®. 


ev (248 >) veehais (= jy DDN) IY G& ev rm avahapBavew avrov crodny do€ns 8 $+ ‘holy’ t Reading 
bibs Jor 131 (Smend) u-u % ‘to receive the songs of praise’ v & ‘holy (altar)’ x-x $ ‘In the beauty 
of the might of the sanctuary’ y % ‘the pieces of flesh’ 2-2 Oe ex xeipav tepwv a-a GF map exxapa Bopov 
b Lit. ‘ crown’ ¢ S & ‘ brethren’ d-d $> e-e & ws Bdacrnpa Kedpov (referring to the High-Priest) 
ff Gk orehexn pourkwr (‘stems of palm-trees’) h & + Kau iZ> K & mpoogpopa 1 3 ‘people’ 
M-Mm ¢F kat cuvredccav Nerroupyev emt Bopev n-0 Gf koopnoa mpoodhopay Y\ucrou Mavroxparopus : % ‘and to serve 
the Most High with holy joy’ °° &>/hrough homototeleuton, both this and the preceding verse ending presumably 
with wwoy (‘Most High’). p-» % ‘ And took old wine’ a Lzt. ‘foundations’; % ‘side’ It > 





11. glorious robes. For the description of the High-Priest’s attire see Exod. xxviii. 36-42, xxix; cp. Sirach 
xlv. 6-13; Yoma vii. 5; also Josephus, Amz. iil. 7. 4-7, Bell. Lud. v. 5. 7. 
When he went up... Cp. Lev. xvi. 18, ‘And he shall go out unto the altar that is before the...’ 
the altar of majesty. 17 (‘majesty’) is not used in the O. T. in reference to the altar. 
And made glorious the court of the sanctuary. 711) (= mepBody, precincts’) is used of the ledge (R.V. 


‘ settle’) surrounding the altar of Ezekiel, see Ezek. xlili. 14,17, 20,xlv. 19; but wWpd is never used of the altar, always 
meaning ‘sanctuary’; we must, therefore, take 711 in its later meaning, as in 2 Chron. iv. 9, where it is used in reference 
to the great, i.e. the outer, court; it is also used in this sense in the Mishnic tractate Yoma, where details concerning the 
ritual on the Day of Atonement are given; e.g. ini. 8 mention is made of the MY being ‘full of Israelites’, and in iv. 3 
there is a reference to ‘the pavement which is in the court’ (T71yay T2199), 
12. When he took the portions. i.e. of tne animals to be sacrificed; see the details in Yoma ii. 5-7. For NN} 
used in the sense of portions of sacrificed animals cp. Exod. xxix. 17; Lev. i. 8, viil. 20, 1x. 13. 
blocks of wood. M27», lit. ‘rows’, i.e. the pieces of wood laid ready for use. The word comes from the root 
JY ‘to lay in order’, which is used technically for laying the wood in otder for the burning of the sacrifice ; cp. Gen. 
xxii. 9; 1 Kings xviii. 23. According to Rabbi Eliezer ben Hyrqanus, who lived during the first century A.D. (Megillath 
Ta anith v), the fifteenth day of Ab was the great day for wood-offering, ‘when both priests and people brought kindling- 
wood in large quantities to the altar, for use in the burning of sacrifices during the whole year’ (EB, i. 26a). Josephus 
(Bell. Jud. ii. 17. 6) refers to this when he says: ‘ Now the next day was the festival of Xy/ophoria, upon which the 
custom was for every one to bring wood for the altar, that there might never be a want of fuel for that fire which 
was unquenchable and always burning.’ 
Like young cedar-trees. Cp. the somewhat similar expression in Ps. cxxvili. 3 DON ‘nw. + 
like willows by the brook. Cp. Lev. xxiii. 40; Job xl. 22; Is. xliv. 4; for the rendering of && (see critical 
note) cp. Exod. xv. 27; Num. xxxiii. 6; Ps. xcil. 12, 13. ; ip 
13. In the presence of... Cp. the same phrase in I Kings vili. 22 
14. the service of the altar. Lit. ‘to serve the altar’ nar my ; cp. the similar phrase in Joel !. 13 Matto ‘Nw. 
the rows of wood. See note on v. 120. : ; : ‘ ; : 
15. poured out of the... Cp. Josephus, 477. iii. 9. 4: ‘They bring the same quantity of oil which they do of wine, 
and they pour the wine about the altar.” See Num. xxviu. 1-8 ; cp. Yoma iii. 4. For the expression ‘blood of the 
grape’ cp. xxxix. 26; Gen. xlix. 11; Deut. xxxu. 14. The stress laid upon the drink-offering is noteworthy; in the 
Mishna (Yoma) it is merely mentioned, nothing more. : 7 ; 
A sweet-smelling savour = 1°) 0”), the technical term for an odour soothing to God ; it is usually employed in 
reference to burnt-offerings (cp. Gen. viii. 21; Exod. xxix. 18; Lev. i.9; Num. xv, &c., &c.) ; in, e.g., Exod. xxix. 41 
the drink-offering is mentioned together with it; in Ezek, xvi. 19 it occurs in reference to offerings of flour, oil, and honey 
to idols; but in Ezek. xx. 28 it says: ‘... there they presented the provocation of their offering, there also they made 
their sweet savour, and they poured out there their drink-offerings.’ 
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SIRACH 50. 16-21 


16 Then the sons of Aaron® sounded 
With the trumpets tof beaten work’; 
Yea, they sounded and caused a mighty blast to be heard 
“For a remembrance before the Most High*. 
17 ¥(Then) all flesh hasted together’ 
And fell upon their faces te the earth, 
To worship *before Ythe Most High*, 
“Before the Holy One of Israel*’. 
18 And the sound of the song was heard, 
And Pover the multitude” ‘they made sweet melody°; 
19 4°And all the people of the land cried 
In prayer before the Merciful, . 
f Until he had finished 8the service of the altar®’, 
» And His ordinances had brought him nigh unto Him}. 
20 Then he descended, and lifted up his hands 
Upon the whole congregation of Israel}, 
x And the blessing of the Lord (was) upon his lips*, 
And he glorified himself with the name of the Lord! 
21 ™And again they fell down™, (now) to receive” 
°The pardon? of God from him°®. 


8 #}+ ‘the priests’; &+ ‘shouted and’ t-t S ‘before all the people of Israel ’ u-u % ‘in order to bless 
before all the people’ WV S> w &&k ‘the people’ s-x @& ‘their Lord’ y-y 3 “God” ae 
‘the Almighty God Most High’ a-a ¥ Wi. ‘ And the song gave its voice’: & ‘And the singers praised (Him) 
with their voices’: S ‘They gave their voice to thanksgiving ’ b-b & ev mrAaoT@ ow e-e Reading 
pa yaya (= G&) zzstead of 173 \DYA (‘they arranged his lamp’) d-d @ ‘And the people besought the 
Lord Most High’ e-e S3> ff See note on 14 a above &-£ Gk Kocpos Kupiov h-h & xae tnv Nevroupysay 
avrov eTehetwoay i G& wv Iopand k-k Gr Sovvat evdoyray Kupi@ (S V 70 253 Syro-Hex Kuptov ) €K xELhewy 
avrou 1 G& avrov (157 Kvpiov) m- O& kai edevtepwoey ev TpookvynoeL n Reading naw (= &) for nw 
(Smend) 0-0 € ryv evdoyiav mapa Yyuorov vp Reading nya (Smend) ; the text is somewhat mutilated, but 


Smend says thai the letters ‘3, namentlich », sind kaum zweifelhaft ; von n ist anscheinend der linke Fuss 





16. With the trumpets... Cf. Num.x. 2(R.V.marg.); for NWP (‘beaten work’) cp. Is. iii. 24. 


For a remembrance... Cp. Num. x. Io. 
17. To worship... Cp. 2 Chron. xxix. 28. 
18. over the multitude... i.e. the prostrate congregation. ; 
19. And His ordinances... The Hebrew word 05v, which often has the sense of ‘judgement’, is also used as 


a technical term expressive of something that is due to somebody ; thus in Deut. xviii. 3, ‘this shall be the priest’s due 
from the people ...’, cp. Deut. xxi. 17; in Num. xv. 24 reference is made to the offerings to the Lord ‘in accordance 
with what is due’, or, as the R. V. renders it, ‘according to the ordinance’ (DBWID3), cp. Job xxxvi. 6, Prov. xviii. 5. 

20. Then he descended. According to Lev. ix. 22, Aaron does not descend from the altar until after he has 
pronounced the Blessing, and Yoma vi. 2 seems to agree with this. 

And the blessing of the Lord... Cf. Yoma vi. 2, ‘And the priests and the people who are standing in the 
court (Ya), when they hear the “Ineffable Name” (W517 OW) proceeding out of the mouth of the High-Priest, then 
they bow themselves down and worship, falling down upon their faces, and say: “ Blessed be the Name of the glory of 
His Kingdom for ever and ever.”’ This was the only occasion on which the Holy Name was pronounced. As is well 
known, in the Hebrew text of the O. T. the name 17) (‘Jehovah’= Jakveh) is writtea with the vowels of Adonai 
(‘Lord’), and pronounced so ; if the title Adonai precedes 1M (i.e. if the text has ‘the Lord Jahveh’) it is written 
with the vowels of Elohim (‘God’). This was done in order to avoid pronouncing the Holy Name. In the Hebrew 


of Sirach, Jahveh is always written ™ or ». This non-uttering of the Holy Name was not always due to reve- 
rential fear, but often also because of superstitious dread. ‘The names of supernatural beings, such as gods and 
spirits, are commonly believed to be endowed with marvellous virtues, and the mere utterance of them may work 
wonders and disturb the course of nature’ (Frazer, The Golden Bough*, i, p. 441). This must certainly have applied 
at one time to the mass of the uncultured among the Israelites. There is a curious passage in Pirge Aboth v. 14, 
where it is said that ‘Noisome beasts come into the world for vain swearing, and for the profanation of the 
(divine) Name’. 
he glorified himself. i.e. because he was privileged to utter the Holy Name. 

21. And again they fell down... The verse presents us with the picture of the whole congregation falling 
down for the second time; the first time it was in order to receive the High-priestly blessing, now it is in order 
to receive divine justification, implying pardon for sin, through God’s minister; cp. the somewhat similar thing 
mentioned in Lev. ix. 24, ‘And there came forth fire from before the Lord, and consumed upon the altar the burnt- 
offering and the fat; and when all the people saw it, they shouted, and fell down on their faces’; the acceptance of 
the offering was an earnest of divine forgiveness which the whole congregation received prostrate. In Ben-Sira’s 
day, apparently, the ‘ absolution’ was pronounced by the High-Priest. 
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SIRACH 50. 22-27 


22 Now ”Pbless 4the God of all4??, 
*Who doeth wondrously® on earth’, 
Who exalteth mant from the womb, 
And dealeth with him according to His will". 
23 May He grant you wisdom’ of heart, 
And may there be peace Yamong you”. 
24 May His mercy be established * with Simeon‘, 
xy And may He raise up for him the covenant of Phinehas; 
May one never be cut off from him’; 
” And as to his seed**, (may it be) as the days of heaven’**. 


L. 25,26. Three Detested Nations (2 distichs). 
25 For two nations doth my soul feel abhorrence, 
(Yea), and (for) a third, which is not a people ; 
26 * The inhabitants of Seir® and® Philistia, 
And that foolish nation that dwelleth in Sichem®. 


SUBSCRIPTION, TO’ THE*BOOK 


L. 27-29. The Concluding Words of Feshua‘, the son of Eleazar, the son of Sira (2+2 distichs), 


27 Wise instruction and apt proverbs®¢ 
eefgOf Jeshua’, 28the son of Eleazar®®, the son of Siraé, 


erhalten’: G& tyv evdoyray: H virtutem rp-pp & ‘bless ye all God’ a-4 % ‘the Lord God of Israel’: 
S ‘and the people of the land praised God’ IT G& to peyadorovouvte mavtn s Reading whan for yoann 
t & ‘our days’ u Lez. ‘favour’: G& ‘ mercy’ Vv & ‘joyfulness ’ w-w @& ‘in our days in Israel (7o> 
in Israel) for the days of eternity ’ X-X G& ped nuoy xx-xx % ‘and with his seed’ IV & > Z-% Of 
Kat ey Tals nuepais avtov Autpwcacbw nyas (70>) a2 G& ov KaOnevor ev oper Sapapevas (A 155 +x«a): % in monte 
Seir bys“ Gebal*: 70 248 Syro-Hex + kat avOpes ot KaTOLKoUYTES © Gk ev Sexipous d-d && madevay cvvecews 
Ka emotnuns : & ‘all the proverbs of the wise and their riddles’ e Reading Sw Sor Sw ee-ee % ‘are 
written in this book’, omztting all the rest of vv. 24 bed f 9 pr. ‘ of Simeon the son of’ 3-£ & ‘ Jesus the 
son of Sirach, Eleazar the Jerusalemite’: 2% G& thes and the next line are transposed sg-s 70 248 L> 





The pardon. See crit. note. The reading of &, ‘blessing,’ can scarcely be right, as the preceding verse has just 
dealt with the High-priestly blessing. 

22. Now bless... Martin Rinckart composed his hymn ‘Nun danket alle Gott’ (‘Now thank we all our God’) 
on the basis of this text. 

doeth wondrously. Cp. Judges xiii. 19 (reading NOD = Sept.). 

23. May He grant... The clause also occurs as xlv. 26 a. : 

24. with Simeon. The alteration in & is evidently intentional, and the same applies to the omission of the two next 
lines; the ‘covenant of Phinehas’ had come to an end by the time that Ben-Sira’s grandson made his translation, so that 
the passage as found in # would have appeared inappropriate. The mention of Simeon does not necessarily mean that 
he was still living when Ben-Sira wrote (see note on v. 1) ; ‘Simeon’ stands here for his house and lineage. 

the covenant of Phinehas. Cp. xlv. 24, 25. 
May one never be cut off... i.e. May his line always have a successor. 
as the days of heaven. i.e. endless. 


L. 25, 26 (THREE DETESTED NATIONS). ; : 
25, 26. These verses must probably have been added at the close of the book (if not by the author himself, which, 
however, is likely enough, then by a contemporary) with the special object of warning readers against those belonging to 
the three races mentioned. There was ample ground for the utterance of these words; the inhabitants of Seir, i.e. the 
Idumaeans (Edom), had been the bitter enemies of the Jews ever since the Return from Babylon; see e.g. Obad. 11-14; 
Ps. cxxxvii. 7; Lam. iv. 21; Ezek. xxv. 12-14, xxxv. 14, XXXVI. 3; Mal. i. 2-5 ; Judith vii. 8, 18: according to I Macc. 
v.65 Hebron, and the villages thereof, were in possession of the Edomites (‘the children of Esau’) in the days of Judas 
Maccabaeus, cp. Josephus, Azz. xii. 8. 6, Bell. Lud. iv. 9. 7 5 they had probably occupied this territory, which was less 
unfertile than their own land, ever since the Captivity. The antipathy which Ben-Sira had for the Philistines is easily 
understood when it is remembered how strongly Hellenized their country had become; in the centuries following the 
Macedonian conquest the influeace of Greek civilization was profound and wide-reaching (for details see EB, iii. 3725). 
But the most hated of all were the people of Sichem, i.e. the Samaritans, as is well known; they were, as Smend points 
out, especially dangerous to their neighbours at this time, because the Seleucidae had made common cause with them 
against the Jews. 2 
that foolish nation. 523%), cp. xlix. 5; Deut. xxxii. 21. 
-29. SUBSCRIPTION TO THE BOOK. — Joan 
ae Raha ; ep. Proy. xxv. 11, WIDX-Y 727 727 ‘a word aptly spoken’ (Symmachus renders it ev karp@ avrov). 
Smend thinks that both here and in Prov. xxv. It the reference is to metrical form. 
Jeshua’... % inserts ‘Simeon the son of’, so also in the two subscriptions at the end of the book; but 
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SIRACH 50, 27—51. 3 


‘Which he declared in the explanation of his heart*, 
And which he taught with understanding’®. 


28 Blessed is the man who meditateth* on these things}, 


™ And he that layeth them up in his heart shall become wise™. 


29 "For if he do them, °he shall be strong for all things”, 


? For the fear of the Lord is life?® 


APPENDIX TO THE BOOK (LI. 1-30) 


(a) LI. 1-12, A Prayer (24+2424+34+24+2+24243 distichs). 


51] 1 %*°I will thank Thee, ‘Jahveh, O King, 


*T will praise Thee, O God “of my salvation®@*, 
I will declare Thy Name‘, (Thou) strength of my lifes; 
2 For Thou hast redeemed my soul from death}, 
‘Thou didst keep back my flesh from the Pit}, 
* And from the power of Sheol Thou didst deliver my foot*; 
"Thou didst preserve me™ from the scourge of a slanderous tongue, 
And from the lips “of them that turn aside to lies™!; 
°Thou wast Pon my side?? in the face of those that rose up against me ; 
3 _ ‘Thou didst help me, according to the abundance of Thy mercy, 
Out of the snare "of those that watch for my stumbling’, 
And from the hand of those that seek my life ; 
From manifold troubles didst Thou save me4, 


h-h Reading “NDI (so Smend for ya) ND 125 AWK i G& exapa£a to iB rotw [here follows 247 b\, 
os avouBpnoev codiay aro kapdias avrov ii G& os K G& avacrpagpnoerat 1 $+ bonis m-m % 
‘and learneth them and becometh wise in them’ nap > o-o % ‘the height of the fear of the 
Lord is excellent above all things ; take hold thereof, my son, and let it not go’ P-P Ln ® these words form 


one line with i. tba; & ore has (106 oBos) Kuptov ro exvos avrov: 55 70 248 254 Syro-Hex +xa rows evoeBeow 
edoxe goduav: 55 70 248 254 + evdoynros Kuptos ets Tov auwova yevotro yevotto: 7O + doga cou o Geos nuwy Sofa cor 
440 Syro-Hex >c/. li. 


a-a Transposed in ® b mpocevxn Inoov wou Setpay inserted as title by & ce So & 3: ® ‘my God, my 
Father ’ dd % ‘Every day will I praise Thy Name, O Lord’, mzsplaced after v. 11 e-e & ‘my Saviour ’ 
f 3+‘in praises’ 8-8 & >: S ‘my trust is (in) the Most High from everlasting’ b-h G& om oKxenacrns 
kat BonOos eyevou prot 1 G& cat elurpar@ to capa pov e& amwdras kk &> M1 S>: G xa ex naydos d:a8orns 


yAwoons m %# + ‘from the slander of the people’ nn GF epyaopevov wevdos 0-0 & > P-P L7t. ‘for me’ 
4-4 G& eyevov BonOos, kar eAutpwow pe Kata To TANOos EdcoU Kat ovouaros gov ex Bovypoy eroipos es Bpwpa, (N Kar) ex xeLpos 
(nrouvtey thy Wuxnv pov ek mAcovav Odupewr wv €o-Xov rT Reading sydy DY (Schechter) 





Ben-Sira’s grandson, in the Prologue to his Greek translation of the book, calls the writer Jeshua‘, the son of Sirach. 
It is probable that the mention of Simeon here is due to the occurrence of this name in vv. I, 24. 

28. Blessed is... Cp. Ps. i, 1. 

29. For ifhe... There can be no doubt that originally ® had this clause in some form. 

So oli (Cids 1PMONG See Cynon ey ; 

LI. 1-30 (APPENDIX TO THE BOOK). 

(a) LI. 1-12 (A PRAYER). 

LI. 1. Jahveh, O King. Cp. Ps. cxlv. 1. The consensus of both @ and & against #) favours the reading in the 
text ; for my God, my Father of ® cp. Exod. xv. 2, and the Adinu Malkenu prayer in the Jewish Liturgy (Singer’s ed., 
PP- 55-57), as well as the Shemoneh‘Esreh (‘The Eighteen Benedictions ’) (see, further, Taylor’s edition of Pirge Aboth, 
Excursus v, p. 124; the Hebrew text of Shemoneh ‘Esreh is given by Dalman in Die Worte Jesit, pp. 299-304) 

O God of my salvation. Cp. Ps. xviii. 46, xxv. 5. 
I will declare Thy Name. Cp. Ps. xxii. 22, cii. 21. 
(Thou) strength... Cp. Ps. xxvii. 1. 

2. Thou hast redeemed. Cp. Ps. xlix. 15, lv. 18, lvi. Hoelineoe 
Thou didst keep back... Cp. Job xxxiii. 18; Ps. Ixxviii. 50. 
Thou didst deliver my foot. Cp. Ps. xxv. 15. 
that turn aside to lies. Cp. Ps. xl. 5. 

... that rose up against me. Cp. Ps. iii. 1, lvi. 9. 

3. the abundance of Thy mercy. Cp. Ps. v. 7, lxix. 13, cvi. 7, 45. 
of those that watch for... For the Hebrew (see crit. note) cp. Jer. xx. Io. 
that seek my life. Cp. Ps. xxxv. 4, xl. 14, Ixiii. 9, Ixx, 2. 
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SIRACH 51. 4-11 


®” 4 And from the straits of the flame round about (me), 
8tFrom the midst of the fire that I kindled not’, 
5 "From the deep of the belly of Sheol®’, 
*From the lips of wickedness, and from the framers of lies’, 
6 *And the arrows* of a deceitful tongue. 
My soul drew nigh” unto death, 
And my life? to the nethermost® Sheol”. 
7°And I turned about on every side®, “yet there was none to help me®?, 
ee And I looked for one to uphold®, but there was none. 
8 Then did I remember ‘the loving-kindnesses of Jahveh‘, 
And His mercies® which have been from of old, 
Who delivereth them that trust in Him®, 
i And redeemeth them from all evil*#. 
g And I lifted up my voice! ™from the earth”, 
» And cried out for help from the gates of Sheol*. 
to °Yea, I cried®°: ‘O Jahveh”, my Father 4art Thou®®, 
‘For Thou art the hero of my salvation’ ; 
™Forsake me not™ in the day® of trouble, 
tIn the day of wasteness and desolation. 
11 I will praise Thy Name continually, 
uAnd will sing Thy praise" in prayer’. 


s-s S> t-t Reading (iit. ‘that was not kindled ’) nna xd wN TNID: Ge Kar ek pesov mupos ov ovK efexavoa 
u-u Reading Sew ona one (= &) V-V @ kav azo yAooons axabaprov Kar oyou wevdous x-X GF Bacher 
SiaBorn: ‘which presents a gloss (“arrows of the tongue” = slander) fogether with a corruption of an original 
BodwOes (Jer. xe 8) or Bern (cp. Job xxxix. 22, Baowre B: Baa NO? A = i)’ (Hart) y B nvecev (NAV = 


H %): % laudabit dominum Zane spirit vig Gk + nv ouveyyos & NC-8 248 kaT@TaTOU (& Kato) 


my spirit draweth near unto death’ C-C O& mepieryov pe mavtobev d-d % ‘in order that I might be upheld’ 
©& 3 >‘me’ ee-ee OF euBAerav (A «Brerov, 248 emeBherrov) ets avTiAnuypw avOporar f-f @& rou eAeous cov Kuple 
&-8 Uk rns epyacias cov h-h O& ore e&eAy Tous vopevovras ce i-i C& nae cwers avrovs ex xetpos eOvar (NA €xOpor, 
V rrovnpov) k-k $ ‘from him that is stronger than they’ 1 Ge uxerevay m-m B em ynv, NA aro yns (cp. ee 


amo opyns) a- G& Kar vmrep Oavarov (A amo afavarov) pusews edenOnv : % ‘and I made supplication’ 
emekadeoapny KUpLoY maTEpa KUpLoU LOU 00 Reading SIPS) (= & 3) for DDN) (‘ Yea, I exalted ’) 
a-a % ‘from on high’ tr G&>: % ‘mighty Lord and Saviour’ tr-1r ¢& pn pe eykatadurew 


(248 253 «v nuepa = DL) t-t G& ev aip@ vmepnparviay aBonOnowas: 2 > u-u Reading JWIN\ (Smend) = & 


for JrDIN\ (‘And I will remember thee ’) Vv Gk ev eouodoynoa : S ‘in praises’ 





4. the straits of the flame. Cp. Is. xlvil. 14. 


that I kindled not. Cp. Job xx.26; a figurative way of expressing the presence of troubles not of one’s 


own making. 


5. From the deep... This rendering is uncertain, as ON" does not occur in this connexion in the Oxne Rep: 


Jonah ii. 3; note, however, {D3 (‘ belly’) is not used elsewhere in a similar connexion. 
the framers of lies. Lit. ‘them that plaster lies’, cp. Job xiii. 4; Ps. cxix. 69. 
6. And the arrows... See crit. note. Cp. Ps. lil. 2. 
My soul drew nigh... Cp. Ps. Ixxxvill. 3. ae 
to the nethermost Sheol. Cp. Ps. Ixxxvi. 13, Ixxxviii. 6. 
7. Iturned about... Cp. Ps. cvii, 12; Is. Ixili. 5. 
8. ... the loving-kindnesses... Cp. Ps. xxv. 6. 
... them that trust in Him. Cp. Ps. xvi. I. ' 
And redeemeth them... Cp. Gen. xlvilil. 16; Ps. cxxi. 7. 


from allevil. 3 Son, for which Smend would read 11 4}21) (=) ‘from the hand of evil’, cp. Hab. ii. 9; which 


Peters reads ¥ 3° (‘from the power of the enemy’); & possibly read this, cp. 1 Kings xxviii. 18. 
g. from the gates of Sheol. Cp. Is. xxxviu. To; Jonah ii. 3. 


io...-my Father art Thou. See noteonv.1; cp. Ps. Ixxxix. 26. The rendering of & (see crit. note) is probably 


hristian influence. Cp. Ps. il. 7, cx. I. if 
a ee icrg at my eal ation: Cp. the rock of my salvation’ in Ps. Ixxxix. 26 (cp. Ps. Ixii. 2), and 
of my salvation’ in Ps. cxl. 7 (cp. Isa. XXxlil. 6). A hae 
In the day of wasteness... See Zeph. i. 15, from which this is quoted. 
11. I will praise... Cp. Ps. cxlv. 2. 


And will sing Thy praise. This rendering of & is preferable to that of #4; the two verbs WT and oom occur 


together in Ps. cxxxv. 3. 
in prayer. Cp.1. 19. 
Ue: 


SIRACH 61,11 a2" 


®* vv Then did Jahveh hear my voicevy, 
And gave heed to my supplication ; 
12“ And He redeemed me from all evil” 
*And delivered me* Yin the day of trouble’. 
Therefore will I give and offer praise’, 
And bless 7*the Name of Jahveh”:— 


(6) 12'-xvi (Extant only in Hebrew): A Thanksgiving (=1+4+4+4+3 distichs). 


i. Give thanks unto Jahveh, for He is good ; 
For His mercy endureth for ever. 
ii, Give thanks to the God of praises; 
For His mercy endureth for ever. 
iii, Give thanks unto Him that keepeth Israel ; 
For His mercy endureth for ever. 
iv. Give thanks unto Him that formeth all ; 
For His mercy endureth for ever. 
v. Give thanks unto the Redeemer of Israel ; 
For His mercy endureth for ever. 
vi. Give thanks unto Him that gathereth the outcasts of Israel ; 
For His mercy endureth for ever. 
vii. Give thanks unto Him that buildeth His city and His Sanctuary ; 
For His mercy endureth for ever. : 
vili. Give thanks unto Him that maketh a horn to sprout for the house of David ; 
For His mercy endureth for ever. 
ix. Give thanks unto Him that chooseth the sons of Zadok to be priests ; 
For His mercy endureth for ever. 


NV Che > W-W G& eawoas yap pe c& atodetas X-X O& kau c€ethou pe: V xa e€eAov pac Y-Y G& ek Katpov 
movnpov A + kau e&iAov (szc) pat: & ‘from all trouble’ 4G + co zu-zz 248 “Thy Name, O Lord’: % ‘ Thy 
holy Name’ 





gave heed to my supplication. Cp. Ps. cxl. 6, cxliii. 1. 
12. from all evil. Cp. v. 8d. 
in the day of trouble. Cp. v. 10¢; Ps. xli. 1. 


(6) I*-*vi, (EXTANT ONLY IN HEBREW): A THANKSGIVING. 

The Psalm which is here inserted is formed on the pattern of Ps. cxxxvi, that is, if this latter is prior in date; the 
possibility, however, of both having been composed on an earlier pattern (Peters) must be allowed for. It is probable 
that this Psalm is an amalgamation of two poems, a shorter one, vv. vi-ix, and a longer one, vv. i-v, x-xvi 
(=twelve verses). The first clause of each verse of the shorter poem is longer than the corresponding clauses of the 
longer poem. The place in which vv. vi-ix are inserted is the natural one, the word ‘Israel’ being the point of 
attachment. The omission of the whole by & S favours the opinion that it did not form part of the original book; but 
Smend, who regards the whole as original, accounts for the omission by saying that & took exception to its ‘ un-Greek 
character’, as well as to the words in v. ix, while $ followed & in omitting it because of the anti-Jewish tendency which 
is characteristic of 3. This explanation seems inadequate, for the ‘un-Greek character’ would apply to the whole 
book, while the natural objection to v. ix (the downfall of the house of Zadok had taken place by the time the translation 
was made) would not account for the omission of the whole section. It seems more likely that vv. vi-ix are original, 
and that the rest was subsequently added, the amalgamation of the two taking place as suggested above. See, however, 
the discussion in the Introduction, § 3, iii. 

i, Give thanks... This verse is identical with Ps. cxxxvi. 1; cp. the refrain at the end of each verse in this 
psalm as well as in Ps. cxxxvi. 

ii, the God of praises. Cp. Ps. xxii. 3, Ixxi.6; and see also the Shemoneh‘Esreh (cp. note on v. 1 above) iii: 
‘The holy ones praise Thee every day.’ 

ill, that keepeth Israel. Cp. Ps. cxxi. 3-8. 

iv. that formeth all. Cp. Jer. x. 16, li. 19. 

v. the Redeemer of Israel. Cp. Is. xliv. 6, xlix. 7, and Shemoneh ‘Esreh vii: ‘Blessed art Thou, O Lord, the 
Redeemer of Israel.’ 

vi. that gathereth the outcasts... Cp. Ps. cxlvii.2; Is. xi. 12, xxvii. 13, lvi. 8; and Shemoneh ‘Esreh x: 
“Blessed art Thou, O Lord, who gatherest the outcasts of Thy people Israel.’ 

vii. that buildeth... Cp. Ps. cxlvii. 2; Isa. xliv. 28; and Shemoneh ‘Esreh xiv : ‘Blessed art Thou, O Lord, the 
Builder of Jerusalem.’ 

viii. that maketh a horn to sprout... Cp. Ps. cxxxii. 17; Ezek. xxix. 21; and Shemoneh ‘Esreh xv : ‘Do Thou 
speedily cause the shoot of David to sprout forth, and do Thou lift up his horn through Thy victorious salvation; every 
day do we hope for Thy salvation. Blessed art Thou, O Lord, who causeth the horn of salvation to sprout forth,’ 

ix. that chooseth the sons of Zadok... Cp. 1. 24 (#); 2 Sam. viii. 17 ; 1 Kings i. 26; 1 Chron. vi. 8 (v. 34 in 
Hebrew), xxix. 22; Ezek. xl. 46, xliv. 15, xlviii. 12. 
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STRACH < 51. 125 2 13515 


x. Give thanks unto the Shield of Abraham ; 
For, His mercy endureth for ever. 
xi. Give thanks unto the Rock of Isaac; 
For His mercy endureth for ever. 
xii. Give thanks unto the Mighty One of Jacob; 
For His mercy endureth for ever. 
xiii. Give thanks unto Him that hath chosen Zion ; 
For His mercy endureth for ever. 
xiv. Give thanks unto the King of the kings of kings ; 
For His mercy endureth for ever. 
xv. And He hath lifted up the horn for His people ; 
The praise of all His pious ones, 
xvi. For the children of Israel, a people nigh unto Him, 
Hallelujah. 


(c) LI. 13-30. A Poem describing how Ben-Sira acquired Wisdom (= 1449 distichs). 


13 *When I was yet young, before I wandered abroad?, 


»T desired her and sought her out”. 


14 °In my youth I made supplication in prayer® ; 


4 And I will seek her out even to the end. 


15 °She blossomed like a ripening grape®, 


My heart rejoiced in her®. 
My foot trod ‘in her footstep’, 
From my youth £1 learned Wisdom®. 


a-a 39 2s mutilated; all that is left 7s nM Ayi “WW (‘I was young’)=S. From here to v. 154 ancl. & 
zs wanting b-b & e(ntnoa sodiay mpoavws ev mpocevxy pov e-¢ [yn this clause stands as v.16 a, which 
it has displaced: G& evavte vaov ngtovy rept avtys d-d Wanting in ® e-e Reading &&nvOncev os mepkacovca 
atapury (Bickel, cp. Sept. of Amos ix. 13) for «& avOovs ws mepxagovans atapudns: cp. %& et effloruit tanquam 
praecox uva £f Reading AAwRA (Smend) for ANON: & ev evdurmte: BS+' O Lord’ $-€ Ok uyvevov avtny 





x, the Shield of Abraham. Cp. Gen. xv. 1; Ps. xviii. 2, and Shemoneh ‘Esreh i: ‘ Blessed art Thou, the Shield 
of Abraham.’ 2 - © ; ey 
xi. the Rock of Isaac. Cp. Deut. xxxii. 4; 2 Sam. xxi. 3; Ps. xviii. 2, xlii. 9, lxxi. 3; Is. xxx. 29, li. 1; in She- 
moneh ‘Esreh xviii the expression ‘ Rock of our life’ occurs. : 
xii. the Mighty One of Jacob. Cp. Gen. xlix.24; Ps. cxxxu. 2, 53 Isa. i. 24, xlix. 26, lx. 16, and Shemoneh ‘Esreh 
i: ‘Blessed art Thou, O Lord our God, and God of our fathers, God of Abraham, God of Isaac, and God of Jacob, the 
mighty, and the fearful God.’ : 2 
pore ae hath chosen Zion. Cp. Ps. lxxviii. 68, CXXxil. 13, CXXXv. 21, and Shemoneh ‘Esreh xvii: “Be pleased, 
O Lord our God, with Thy people Israel, and their prayer ; and set up again the sacrificial service for the altar 
of Thine House... And may our eyes behold Thy merciful return to Zion. Blessed art Thou who restorest Thy 
Shekinah to Zion” (On the withdrawal of the Shekinah from earth, and the reasons for this, see the Midrash 
Bereshith Rabba, c. 19; the passage is given in the authors’ The Religion and Worship of the Synagogue”, p. 219.) 
xiv. King of the kings of kings. Cp. the title ‘God of gods, and Lord of lords’ in Deut. x. 17. In Shemoneh 
‘Esreh the title ‘King’ is applied to God five times, and in x1 occur the words: ‘Reign Thou over us, O Lord, 
alone in loving-kindness and mercy. In Pérge Aboth iv. 32 occurs the expression: ‘The King of the kings of 
kings, the Holy One, blessed be He.’ , * 
xv, xvi. These two verses are identical with Ps. cxlvili. 14. 


LI. 13-30 (A POEM). ee ; 

Ea aees on eam which follows is an acrostic, each verse beginning with the letters of the Hebrew alphabet 
in their order; this had already been discerned by Bickell before the discovery of the Hebrew text (see the Zeztschrift 
fiir katholische Theologie, vi. 326-3304 eee as 

I s yet young. . vi, 18; Wisd. vill. 2. : ‘ 
ea aaeed Sion. a this use of mdavacBat cp. xxxiv. 11 (= & xxxi. 12); Ben-Sira refers to his travels 
sie tte Smend is probably right in regarding évavts vaov of & as a mistake for év vedrnti pov (= ®). 
in prayer. €v mpooevx7 pou of O& belongs here, notin v. 134 ; 

15. My heart... This clause was probably longer originally ; it is unduly short as it stands. 

a her footstep. See critical note ; @, as Smend points out, may have read AWN (‘in her footstep ) but 
misunderstood it; cp. Job xxiii. 11, ‘My foot hath held fast to His steps’ ; for ® as it stands cp. Ps. xxv. 5, XXVl. 3. 
I learned. Smend suggests the reading ‘NPN (‘1 tracked’) ; cp. G, which certainly gives a better parallel to the 


preceding clause. For WH as it stands cp. Ps. lxxi. 17; Prov. xxx. 3. 
sao) 


1H" 
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SIRACH 51, 16-23 


16 "I bowed down mine ear a little and received her", 
And much knowledge did I find’; 
17 And! her yoke was glorious to me*, 
™And to my Teacher do I offer thanks ™. 
18™I purposed to do good” <with her??, 
°° And ?I was not put to shame?, for I found her. 
19 My soul was attached‘ to her, 
*And I turned not away my face from her’; 
*I spread forth my hands to the heaven above’, 
‘And for ever and ever I will not go astray from her‘, 
"My hand opened her gates, 
And I entered unto her, and looked upon her*. 
20 YI set my soul aright” “after her”, 
*And I found her in her purity*; 
I gat me understanding “through her guidance’. 
*Therefore °I shall not be forsaken*, 
21 My inward part was troubled® “like an oven” “to look upon her‘, 
Therefore have I gotten® a good possession. 
22 Jahveh gave fme the reward of my lips‘, 
And £with my tongue’ do I praise Him. 


23 Turn in® unto me, ye unlearned, 
And lodge in my house of instruction. 


h-h This clause has been displaced by 14a in B 1 G@+epauvro: Sah+‘because of her’ (Smend) 


MpokorT eyEeveTo pot Ev avTn 1>, but the \ ts required as the sixth letter of the alphabet, this being the sixth clause 
mm & rw diorre por coguav dwow dofav nD && StevonOnv yap tov moinoae avrnv ° A word has fallen out here 
00-00 G& Ka e(nrooa ( perhaps a mistake for e{ntnoa = ) ro ayabov xa ov pn acy PP Reading WIN (= &) 
Sor TRON xd (‘I will not turn back’) 4 Gr diapepaxrora (reading Apwy for npwn): S ‘clave’. rT OF kav 
ev moimoet Atwov SinkptBacapny 8-8 Wanting in ®, 20 a stands tn place of tt t-t G& kav ta ayvonuara avtns enevOnoa 
UU & > VV Reading wb) nin> (=) for “2 *nn3 W-W Gt ets avrny xx &? wrongly transposes this and 
the next clause ¥G&S >‘her’ 2-2 Reading, with Smend, nnbanno Jor andnn (‘from the beginning’ 
= & 3S) aa Only the first word and one letter of the second word are left in ® b-b 3 ‘TI shall not 
forsake her’ ¢ $ ‘burned’ ce-ce > d-d Q& extnrnoae avryy e ® $+4‘in her’ -f G& yAwooav 


pot poor pov S-S Ge ev aurn h Reading \7\D cf %) for WD: & eypioare 





16. I bowed down mine ear. Cp. iv. 8, vi. 53. 
17. her yoke... Cp. vi. 24, 30, and v. 26 of this chapter. 
to my Teacher. The Teacher is, of course, God. 
18. The text is very corrupt here, and must be emended with the help of &. 
19. In this verse & apparently had a text before it which in part differed from that of # as now extant. 


My hand opened her gates. For the thought of Wisdom having her dwelling-house cp. xiv. 23-25, Prov. ix. 1 ff. 


and looked upon her. Cp. xv. 7, ‘Sinners shall not see her.’ 
20. understanding. Lit. ‘heart’; cp. Prov. xv. 32, xix. 8, where the same verb as here is used (73?). 
21. My inward part was troubled. Cp. Jer. xxxi. 20, 
Therefore have I gotten... Cp. Prov. iv. 7. 
22. the reward of my lips. i.e. success as a teacher. 
23. Term in:.... Cp. Prov. ix. 4, 16: 


house of instruction. The Beth ha-Midrash, or Beth Midrash, is the technical name for the ‘house’ where 
students gathered together for instruction in the Law. Great scholars had their own ‘houses’ where they gathered 


pupils together. The Beth ha-Midrash of Ben-Sira is the earliest of which we know; in Yoma 35 6 (T. Babli) 
mention is made of the one in which Shemaiah and Abtalion taught, and which Hillel, when a youth, could attend only 
after having paid an admission-fee to the janitor; ‘ whether or not this charge of a fee, so contradictory to the maxim of 
the men of the Great Synagogue (Ado/hi. 1,“ Raise up many disciples”), was a political measure of the time, it seemingly 
stands in connexion with a principle pronounced by the Shammaites (4d. 2. 4V., A. iii, B, iv, ed. Schechter, p. 14) that 
“only those who are wise, humble, and of goodly, well-to-do parentage should be taught the Law”. On the other hand, 
the Hillelites insisted that “all, without exception, should partake of the privilege, inasmuch as many transgressors in 
Israel, when brought nigh to the Law, brought forth righteous, pious, and perfect men”? (JZ, iii. 117 4). Ben-Sira 
says distinctly that the wisdom was to be acquired ‘ without money’; see v. 2 5 and cp. Vedarim 36 a (T. Babli): ‘As 
I have taught you without payment, saith God, so must you do likewise.’ Reference is made (Tanna debe Eliyahu R. 
ix [x], xvi, and elsewhere) to the Beth ha-Midrash in the Temple (cp. Matt. xxi. 23, xxvi. 55; Luke ii. MONO 1/5 3S56 ye 
John xviii. 20), which was called Beth ha-Midrash ha-gadol, ‘the Great house of instruction.’ 
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SIRACH 51. 24-30 


24 ‘How long will ye lack *these things*'? 
And (how long) shall your soul be so! athirst ? 
25 I open my mouth and speak “of her™, 
Acquire Wisdom® for yourselves without money. 
26 Bring® your necks under her yoke, 
P And her burden let your soul bear? ; 
4She is nigh unto them that seek her’, 
*And he that is intent (upon her) findeth her?. 
27 Behold with your eyes that *I laboured but (little) * therein‘, 
« And abundance of peace” have I found*. 
28 “ Hearken to my teaching, (though ye be but) a few*”, 
And much Ysilver andY gold shall ye acquire thereby. 
29 May my? soul delight *in my Veshzbah*; 
And ye shall not be put to shame ?in singing my praise”. 
30 Work your work “in righteousness ’°, 
And He will give you? your reward in its time. 


°[ Blessed be Jahveh ; and praised be His Name to generations. 

Thus far the words of Simeon the son of Jeshua‘, who is called Ben-Sira. 

The Wisdom of Simeon, the son of Jeshua‘, the son of Eleazar, the son of Sira. 
May the Name of Jahveh be blessed from now and unto eternity.]° 


iri && xa (re S A) ote voTepera Gat (voreperte Ny A) AeyeTe ev TOUTOLS k-k Z7#, ‘from these things and those things’ 
ledar.* vety™ mm & > 1&> © && vumobere P-P Ok ka emdeEacba n Wyn vpov mradeay (iS) 
a-4 Qk eyyus eoriv evpew avtny rT > 8-8 Reading, with Smend, snbny wp (= &S) for sn Toy nT FOP 
(«I was small and I persisted’) t&> u-u Reading, with Smend, AMM NN IAM for .. . PND 


( and I found her,-—peace °) V Ge + epauvto w-w pr D4 (s many ys Qk peracxere madera ev OAK apiOp@ 


apyuptov x Reading “DDI (eS &) for snyyi3 (‘ in my youth ¢) YY &G> z @& S ‘your’ 
mm edeee avrov: ‘in my repentance’ b 


Syriac MSS. 





24. shall your soul be so athirst. Cp. Is.lv.1; Amos vili. 11. Cp. Pirge Abothi.4: ‘Let thy house be a meeting- 


house for the wise, and powder thyself in the dust of their feet ; and drink their words with thirstiness.’ 
25. without money. Cp. Is. lv. 1, 2, and the Talmudic quotation in the note on v, 23. 
26. her yoke. Cp. v. 17, Vi. 25. 
he that is intent. IW5) {N)), lit. ‘ that giveth his soul’. 
27. (little). For the use of }OP in a temporal sense cp. Is. liv. 7, 
28. (though ye be but) a few. For this use of "D2 cp. Gen. xxxiv. 30; Deut. iv. 27. 


‘And much silver... Cp. Pirge Aboth ii. 19: ‘If thou hast learned much Torah, they give thee much reward ; 
and faithful is the maker of thy work, who will pay thee the reward of thy work ; and know that the recompense of the 


reward of the righteous is for the time to come.’ 


29. VYeshibah. i.e. Circle of hearers, later an Academy of learning. ‘At first the Beth ha-Midrash was the place 
where the Yeshibah assembled. ... Later, when the number of students increased, it became necessary to hold the 
sessions in a separate large hall adjoining the Beth ha-Midrash, and this hall was known by the name of Veshtbah’ 


(JE, xii. 595 a). _ For Mywd G& read ‘Ny ws (‘in His salvation,’ referring it to God), while $ read *N2W2 (‘in my 


repentance’), neither understanding, presumably, what was meant by the Yeshibah. 
in singing my praise. ‘N13. : 
30. Work your work. i.e. the work of seeking wisdom, 


in righteousness. The reading of & &, ‘ before the time,’ is probably the correct one, the reference being to the 


time of final reckoning ; cp. John ix. 4. 


-b O& ev auvecet avtov e-¢ Smend would read ny nda, Peters 
ny 2b (= & 3) d SoG 5: > e-e Q ‘Wisdom of Jesus, son of Sirach’: 55 70 248 254 ‘Blessed 
be the Lord for ever; Amen, Amen’: & ‘ Blessed be God for ever, and praised be His Name to generations. 
Thus far the words of Jeshua‘ the son of Simeon that is called the son of Asira [so also Syro-Hex, but some 
Syriac MSS. read Sirach]. The writing of the Wisdom of Bar Sira is ended’. Zhe subscription varies tn the 
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THE WISDOM OF SOLOMON 


INTRODUCTION 


§ 1. SHORT ACCOUNT OF THE BOOK. 


THE Book of Wisdom has long enjoyed the reputation of being the most attractive and 
interesting book in the Apocrypha. Nor is the reputation undeserved if attention is confined 
to the first ten or eleven chapters. In these chapters both thought and expression are of a high 
order. The thought, it is true, is not that of a systematic or consistent thinker, but of a writer 
imbued with a strongly religious spirit ; one who felt the stress and perplexity of life and suffering, 
and yet resisted the temptation to abandon—like many of his co-religionists—his ancestral belief 
in a God of righteousness. These thoughts are expressed in the ancient Hebrew style of parallelism : 
in spite of rare words, the language is vigorous and the construction simple: the impression that 
he was well acquainted with the literature and philosophy of Greece grows upon one the more the 
book is studied, and he is not without boldness in revising some of the traditional beliefs of his 
religion. 

The work falls naturally into three sections: (1) cc. i to vi. 8; (2) vi. 9 to xi.1; (3) xi. 2 to xix. 
The first section has been well called ‘the book of eschatology’; it portrays in vivid contrast the 
different destinies which await the righteous and the ungodly who oppress them. The impious 
and defiant speech of the ungodly, the picture of their despair and remorse after death, and the 
description of the divine vengeance upon them are the outstanding literary features in this part of © 
the book. The religious teaching also of this section is interesting and important. The writer 
enunciates the doctrine of immortality immediately after death, denies that suffering presupposes 
sin, refuses to admit that early death is necessarily a calamity, or that childlessness is a mark of 
divine displeasure. It would be difficult to find five other chapters in the Old Testament Scriptures 
with so much departure from traditional views. 

The second section consists of the panegyric on Wisdom which gives its name to the book. 
In beautiful and eloquent language the attractions of Wisdom as a heavenly Being are set forth. 
‘Wisdom is radiant and fadeth not away’; she’ seeks to know those that are worthy of her, and 
leads them to the enjoyment of immortality in the presence of God. According to the testimony 
of Solomon, who now speaks, her treasures are bestowed upon mankind in answer to prayer. The 
fine description of Wisdom is continued, and culminates in the statement that ‘she is a breath of 
the power of God, and a clear effluence of the glory of the Almighty’ (vii. 25). Solomon is not the 
only one who has been favoured by her. She guided the great ones of old, rescued them from all 
their troubles, and finally brought the holy nation itself out of captivity and ‘ prospered their works 
by the hand of a holy prophet’ (xi. 1). 

From this point onward a great change takes place. We have no longer a poem extolling 
goodness and celebrating Wisdom, but a Midrash in glorification of the Jews. 

From xi. 2 to the end of the book we have an historical retrospect of Israel in Egypt and in the 
wilderness, broken by a dissertation on the origin and evils of idolatry in cc. xiii, xiv, xv. Chapters xi 
and xii with xvi to xix contrast the lot of Israel in the wilderness with that experienced by the 
Egyptians during the plagues. The writer sets himself to prove the two propositions that ‘By 
what things a man sins, by these he is punished ’ (xi. 16), and ‘By what things their foes were 
punished, by these they in their need were benefited ’ (xi. 5). First, the punishments of the Egyptians 
are said to have been framed in accordance with a variety of the /ex talionis. This is shown most 
clearly in the plagues of frogs, lice, and flies. Because the Egyptians worshipped despicable animals, 
by despicable animals they were punished. But the writer’s power of drawing parallels does not 
end here. He goes further and gives examples to prove his other contention that what was noxious 
to the Egyptians was beneficial to Israel. Historical facts are ingeniously selected and opposed to 
one another; if the main facts are intractable, the details are made to furnish the required lesson. 
If he cannot get a positive comparison, a negative one will do. The comparisons are mostly forced 
except in the case of the last plague, where the slaying of the firstborn had a double effect. It 
punished the Egyptians and at the same time freed Israel. The first of these ideas, appropriateness 
of retribution, was doubtless based on Exod. iv. 22-23: ‘Thus saith the Lord, Israel is my son 
my firstborn: . . , (because) thou hast refused to let him go, behold, I will slay thy son, thy firstborn.’ 
The second seems to be peculiar to this book. 
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In ce. xiii-xv the author discourses on idolatry and its attendant evils. He treats the worship 
of the heavenly bodies with some leniency, only marvelling that the worshippers did not go a step 
farther and find the Sovereign Lord of all through His works. He then turns to idolatry proper 
and following Isa. xl pours scorn and sarcasm on those who worship a crooked piece of wood for 
which the workman can find no use save as an object of worship: a piece of wood not sound 
enough to be used for the building of a ship. The origin of idolatry is sketched after the manner 
of Euhemerus, and the methods of a second idol-maker—the worker in clay—held up to derision. 

After this digression the writer turns once more to the Egyptians; and from here to the end 
the contrast between Egypt and Israel is resumed. The work concludes with a repetition of 
a favourite theme of the writer, that the world fights for the righteous: the elements by their 
transmutation into one another are used by God to punish the Egyptians and defend Israel. 

The book is included in the so-called Wisdom Literature of the Hebrews, the chief object of 
which is to discuss the problem of life and its conditions. Some of the writers limited their teaching 
to directing men aright in their social relations. They saw that much of the failure and unhappiness 
of life arose from disregard of prudential considerations and rightly laid emphasis on this. Small 
troubles were the result of imprudence; serious troubles the result of deliberate wrongdoing ; there- 
fore, to avoid trouble small or great, be prudent and abstain from wrongdoing. We have examples 
of this teaching in Proverbs and Sirach. But the teaching of experience showed that this doctrine was 
very imperfect. The rich oppressed the poor, however prudent and pious the poor might be; and 
in times of religious persecution or national trial the theory broke down utterly. Some teachers 
faced these perplexing facts and tried to account otherwise for the mystery of suffering. Here they 
deserted the réle of the sage inculcating prudential precepts, and became religious rather than moral 
teachers (though the difference would hardly be recognized by a Jew), endeavouring to penetrate the 
mysteries of God and explain them to suffering humanity. We have examples of this in Job, 
Ecclesiastes, and the well-known Psalms, xxxvii, xlix, and Ixxiii. It is to this last division that the 
writer of Wisdom, cc. i-x, belongs: the later chapters, xi to xix, have nothing in common with either 
class of Wisdom literature. 

The authorship of the book is unknown. It is perhaps the work of more than one writer, and 
dates probably from after 50 B.C. _ St. Paul undoubtedly knew and used the book, Romans and 
Ephesians showing clear traces of its influence; some other parts of the New Testament also 
show points of contact with it. 


§-2,: LITLE. 


The earliest mention of the book is perhaps found in p. 11 a, line 8 of the Muratorian Canon 
(A.D. 200). There the title is ‘ Sapientia ’ with the added words ‘ ab amicis Salomonis in honorem 
ipsius scripta’. Clement of Alexandria, head of the Catechetical School A. D. 190-203, speaks of it 
under the title Wisdom of Solomon. Tertullian (czvca 200) quotes it as the Wisdom of Solomon. 
Origen (d. 250) speaks of it in the same way as Clement. Cyprian (d. 258) quotes it as Solomon or 
the Wisdom of Solomon. The Latin version has ‘ Liber Sapientiae’; the Peshitta, ‘The great Wisdom 
of Solomon.’ 

In the fourth-century MSS. 8 and B the title is Zadopwrtos and Sadwpwvos respectively. The 
Alexandrine fifth-century MS. has SoAouwvros. Jerome (d. 420), who recognizes that the book is 
pseudepigraphic, says it was entitled ‘Sapientia Salomonis’. Only the Latin omits the name of 
Solomon, and this may be due to Jerome’s influence: although he did not alter the translation— 
‘calamo temperavi’ he says—he may have altered the title. 


§ 3. THE MSS. 


The most important uncials, 8 A and B, contain the book in its entirety. C (Codex Ephraim) 
contains viii. 5—-xii. 10, xiv. 19—xvii. 18, xviii. 24—xix, 22. V (23), eighth-ninth century, contains the 
whole. The cursives mentioned in Holmes and Parsons are numbered 23 (but this isa mistake: 23 
is an uncial and is now called V), 55, 68, 106, 155 (omits vi. 22—xvi. 19), 157; 248, 253, 254, 261, 296. 
According to Klostermann (Axatecta, Leipzig, 1895) 55 does not contain Wisdom. Klostermann has 
examined 248 and 253, while Nestle (Urdex¢ und Ubersetzungen) has investigated the readings of 68, 
106, 157, 253, and 296. Of the cursives 248 seems to be the most important. It is frequently 
quoted by Prof. Margoliouth in RAS, 1890, and Sanday and Headlam (Romans, p. 51 note) say, 
“Cod. 248 embodies very ancient elements.’ Grimm and Feldmann quote certain Parisian MSS. 
collated by Thilo of Halle, who contemplated an edition of the book (c. 1825). 

The text of B is given in Swete, O.7. in Greek, with the variants ofs Aand C. Many interesting 
variants in the cursives are given in Grimm, Holtzmann, and especially Feldmann. Feldmann’s 
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investigation (Tertmaterialien z. B. der W., Freiburg im B., 1902) is by far the most thorough yet 
published. 
§ 4. THE VERSIONS. 


The Latin version is the Old Latin; Jerome did not touch it: he says ‘calamo temperavi’. It 
is generally faithful to the Greek, but includes several lines not in any Greek MS., one of which 
(ii. 8) is undoubtedly, another (i. 15) possibly, genuine; a third (v. 14) a very intelligent gloss: 
others, e.g. ii. 17, vi. 1, 23, viii. 11, ix. 19, xi. 5, are glosses pure and simple. The text has been 
exhaustively examined by Thielmann in the Archiv fir lat. Lex. und Gram., 1893, PP. 235-277: 
Like previous investigators, Thielmann comes to the conclusion that the home of the version is North 
Africa. This he proves by full lists of words and constructions in Wisdom, only found elsewhere 
in North African Latin. A short list of such words is given in § 4 of Westcott’s article on 
Wisdom in Smith’s DB; a longer list may be found in Deane, /udex //. As Tertullian and 
Cyprian used it, the version is placed by Thielmann in the latter half of the second century. 

The Syriac (Peshitta) version is full of mistakes and paraphrases, but is of great interest on 
account of its striking relationship to the Latin. Prof. Margoliouth points out that the Peshitta 
agrees with the Latin ‘in a way which cannot be the result of chance’. This relationship is 
probably that of assistant to the Latin translator. The reverse could not be the case, since, if 
the Syriac translator had had the Latin to refer to, he would have made far fewer mistakes. 
Both the Latin and the Syriac are from earlier Greek MSS. than any we now possess. 

Some interesting instances of agreement between the Syriac and Latin, besides those mentioned 
by Prof. Margoliouth on p. 279, RAS, 1890, are as follows: v. 14, x. 5, 12 (see note), xiv. 2, 
and especially xiv. 19, of which Prof. Margoliouth says ‘the Latin rendering can only be accounted 
for as a rendering of either the Syriac or the (supposed Hebrew) original’. 

There are numerous additions in the form of explanatory glosses, e.g. the proper names in 
c. x, Cain, Noah, Abraham, Lot, Jacob and Joseph, are inserted, and in xix. 17 (Syr. 16) éxetvoe 
rightly explained as the men of Sodom. 

The text has been thoroughly examined by Joseph Holtzmann, Dze Pesch. z. B. der W., 
pp. 152, Freiburg im B., 1903. Of his conclusions, the two following deserve mention here: (1) 
the language of the copy before the translator was Greek, as is shown by mistranslations which could 
only have arisen from a misunderstanding of the Greek; (2) the Syriac version was used by the 
translator of the Latin version, therefore its date must be earlier. 

The other versions (except the Arabic—which is said to be very late-—twelfth century or later) 
have been examined by Feldmann, who has collated the Coptic (Sahidic), Syro-Hexaplaric, and 
Armenian, and given the variants of each. He then (pp. 41-84) gives a most useful enumeration, 
with frequent discussions, of the various readings throughout the book. 


§5. DATE. 


The difficulty of arriving at a satisfactory date for the book is seen from the differences which 
exist between scholars as to the period of its composition. Grimm dates it 145-50 B.C., Thackeray 
130-100 B.C., Gregg 125-100 B.C., Gfrérer 100 B.C., Bousset under the Empire, Farrar 40 A. D. 

An indisputable terminus a quo is obtained from the fact that the writer made use of the 
LXX version of Isaiah, but that may be no later than 200 B.c. By common consent this date 
is far too early. It is, however, possible to get a later date for the terminus a quo. If the line 
in I Enoch v. 7 is the source of Wisd. iii. g the book must be later than the translation of Enoch 
into Greek, which was probably undertaken as a whole, seeing that the fragments which survive 
include chapter lxxxix. The latest part of Enoch consists of chapters xxxvii to Ixxi, and the date 
of this according to Charles is 94-79 B.c. We may suppose Enoch to have been translated at 
some date between 70 and 50 B.C. and adopt this period as the terminus a quo. 

Mr. Thackeray dates the book 130-100 B.C. on the ground that the two forms ovdels and 
ov@eis occur in it, a characteristic which he would assign to that period (Gr. of O. T. Gk., p. 62). 
On the ground, however, that only the 6 forms of ov3eés occur in LXX Proverbs, he assigns that book 
to about 100 B.C., making it later than Wisdom. But it is difficult to believe that the author of 
Wisd. i-xi was not acquainted with LXX Proverbs. If he was not, we must delete iii. 11 and 
vi. 12 ¢ as interpolations based on Prov. i. 7 and viii. 12 4. It is no doubt possible that these lines 
may be interpolations, but it is more difficult to get rid of tdpedpov yap edphoes tév TAG adrod 
(vi. 14), which seems to be a reminiscence of Prov. i. 21 émt 8& aéAaus dvvacrevy mapedpever, and viii. 2 
Tapa yap mAs Svvacrv mapedpever. Possibly, too, dypymvéw in Wisd. vi. 1 5 is a reminiscence of the 


1 There is an earlier work by Thielmann, Die lat. Ubers. d. Buches der Weishett (Leipzig, 1872). 
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same word in Prov. viii. 34. Moreover, the general description of Wisdom in c. vi. 9-16 seems 
based on that in Prov. i and viii. 

Further, if the LX X version of Proverbs was not in existence when Wisdom was written—and 
this would be the case if Mr. Thackeray’s dates are accepted—we must assume that the author was 
able to consult Proverbs in the Hebrew, and yet that he resorted to the Greek for such an important 
book as Isaiah. It seems impossible to deny that in c. ii. 12 he accepted the erroneous LXX trans- 
lation of Isa. iii. 10 (as the writer of the second part accepted that of Isa. xliv. 20). This would bea 
strange circumstance if he were able to read the original. 

The evidence, therefore, is strongly in favour of assuming the dependence of Wisdom on LXX 
Proverbs. We may, however, with Mr. Thackeray accept a date for Proverbs subsequent to Sirach, 
i.e. subsequent to 130 B.C., and take the order as Sirach, Proverbs, Wisdom. This would strengthen 
the conjecture made above that the date of Wisdom is not earlier than the middle of the first 
century B.C. 

The terminus ad quem depends on the undoubted use made of the book by St. Paul: this 
would require a date not later than the first few years of our era: it would take some little 
time for the book to acquire a reputation and get into circulation. Grimm points out (page 34) 
that the writer’s apparent ignorance of the Alexandrine doctrine of the Logos points to a date 
earlier than Philo. More than that, as Philo did not expound his doctrine of the Logos as though it 
originated with him, the date of Wisdom must be earlier than the acceptance of this doctrine by the 
Jewish scholars of Alexandria. This argument is no doubt valid, but it only means that the book 
must be earlier than the student life of Philo, which may be placed from 5 B.C. to A.D. 5. To place 
the book on this account a hundred years earlier than Philo, as Gregg does, seems quite uncalled for. 
But ignorance of the Alexandrine Logos doctrine can only affect the date of the first part of the 
book ; the second part may with Bousset (Religion des Fudenthums, p. 35) be dated after the beginning 
of the Empire (say 30 B. C.), on account of xiv. 17, where the likeness of an absent ruler is mentioned. 

The present writer inclines to a date between 50 and 30 B.C. for the first part of the book, and 
30 B.C. to A. D. 10 for the second part, which was written in continuation of part I. 


§ 6. COMPOSITE NATURE. 


The unity of the book was early disputed. In the eighteenth century the French scholar 
Houbigant pronounced the work to be composite, and was followed by Eichhorn, Bretschneider, and 
others. Houbigant divided the book at the end of ch. ix ; Eichhorn, whose position is here adopted, 
at xi 1; Bretschneider, at vi. 8 and xii, taking ch. xi as the work of a redactor. Gfrorer (1835) 
and Grimm (1860) upheld the unity of the book, the former speaking with scorn of Eichhorn, 
the latter with respect ; and the deservedly great influence of Grimm caused subsequent scholars 
to accept his decision. In 1900 Siegfried called it ‘the well-arranged product of a single author’. 

In 1903, however, Lincke in Samaria und seine Propheten divided the book into two parts. 
He attributed cc. i-xii. 8 to a writer living in Samaria in the time of the Seleucidae. It was a 
polemic against the hierocracy at Jerusalem. Ch. xii. 9 to the end is Alexandrian. 

In the same year Stevenson, in Wisdom and the Fewish Apoc. Writings, a little volume in the 
Temple Bible Series, offered another division of the book. He agrees very nearly with Eichhorn 
in making the first part end at xi. 4; but in the remainder of the book he sees three different 
compositions—viz. (1) cc. xiii-xv, the section on idolatry; (2) xi. 21-xii. 22, the section on the 
love and mercy of God ; (3) the strictly historical part, xi. 5-20, XM. 23-27, XVI XIX. ae 

In 1904 Weber, in Hilgenfeld’s Zectschrift, attempted another analysis. He also divided the 
book into four parts: cc. i-v, the book of eschatology ; cc. vI-x, the Book of Wisdom proper ; 
c. xi to the end, the book of the method of retribution ; in this last part the chapters on idolatry 
(xiii-xv) are an insertion. Feldmann, in Bib. Zeitsch. 1909, pp. 140-150, criticized and rejected 
Weber's attempt, scarcely noticing Lincke’s work. ; ; 

Kohler in the ¥ewisk Encycl. maintains the composite authorship, apparently following Eichhorn. 
Toy in the Eucy. 57d. and Ency. Brit. thinks that the question admits of no certain answer. 

The arguments for the unity of the book (some of which are given by Grimm) may be set 
forth as follows: (1) Use of certain unusual words and expressions throughout the book—e. g. the 
word petaddctw is used in the same erroneous meaning in both parts, iv. 12 and xvi. 25; amdropos, 
a word which occurs nowhere else in the Greek Bible, is found in v. 20, 22, Vi. 5, Xi. 10, xii. ° 
xviii. 153 dvvmdKpitos inv. 18, xviii. 16, nowhere else in the Greek Bible ; KiBdnAos, ii. ree 2 y 
twice besides in the Greek Bible ; ovyyvoctes, Vi. 6, xii. 8, nowhere else in the Greek ee es 
éy éwe. is found in iii, 4, vii. 9, viii. 11, xiv. 17, Xv. 19, but nowhere else in the Greek Bible (but see 


below); Snpiwov Ovpol, vii. 20, xvi. 5, and Aoyiopol dodveror, 1. 5 and xi. 15, both seem to BS unique 
: m 
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phrases ; wavtadvvapos, vii. 23, Xi. 17, Xviii. 15, yedns, ix. 15, XV. 13, duema, 1X. 3, Xi 15; Suepevvden, 
vi. 3, xiii. 7, occur nowhere else in the Greek Bible; kaxdrexvos, i. 4, xv. 4, only once besides, 
4 Mace. vi. 14. (2) The same extensive vocabulary, the similar use of compound and poetical 
words, assonances, and the like. (3) The rhythmical structure (see Thackeray, FT'S, vol. vi, 
p. 232) throughout the book. (4) The use of philosophic theories in both parts—e.g. in part 1 
the Stoic doctrine of the world-soul, in part 2 the Stoic doctrine of the metabolism of the four 
elements. (5) Omission of proper names in both parts.t (6) The occurrence in both parts of the 
striking conception of the ‘ world fighting for the righteous’, which is found) in Vicl7;/20; VIO 174124, 
xviii. 24 (perhaps), and xix. 6. The most formidable argument is the first. Many scholars would 
fee] that the use of jseradAedw alone decides the question. 

The arguments for the composite nature of the book are :— 

(1) The difference in style, presentation, and tone. 

(2) The omission of all reference to Wisdom in xi. 2 to the end, except in one doubtful 
passage. 

(3) The abandonment of the transcendental view of the Deity. 

(4) The absence of any reference to the doctrine of immortality, except a passing reference 
in’ xviS: 

(5) Abandonment of parallelism. 

(6) The numerous and striking linguistic differences. 

The first five points may be explained away ; it may be said that the writer is a philosopher 
in the first part, a preacher in the second ; the sixth point, however, is more troublesome. 

The most striking linguistic difference is found in the very different proportions in which 
certain particles are used? in the two parts—e.g. ev is used three times only in the first part, 
v. 13, vii. 1, 30, and twenty-seven times (according to Swete’s text) in the second, xi. 6, 10, 
Mille 1, 3,16, 17, xiv 2, 8,19, xv. 0, 17; xvi, OF 14,78) 120, Vib hei Vt eae re 
xix. 5, 10, 14. 8€ is also unequally distributed, with fifty-two occurrences in part 1, eighty- 
two in part 2. iva occurs seven times in the first part, viz. ii. 19, vi. 9, 21, ix. 2, 10, x. 8, 12, and 
twenty-one times in part 2—e.9. xi. 16, xii. 2, 7, 8, 13, 92, Xili. 9, 16, xiv. 4, 17, 3e71. 3, 11, 00, 19, 
22, 23, 26, xviii. 6, 19, xix. 4,6. dAAd occurs four times in the first part, vi. 22, viii. 16, x. 8, 13, 
and, seventeen: times in part 2,-viz. Xi. 19, 20, xii: 3, xill- 2,60, xiv. 22/001) vo 7 @O;a xvi eee 
18, 26, xviii. 20, 22, xix. 15, and in connexion with this pdvoy is of course more frequent in the 
second part than in the first. yds occurs 52 times in the first part, as against 102 in the second ; 
kal yap twice in the first part, twelve times in the second. 


In addition to these considerable differences the following smaller differences in the use of 
particles exist :— 


<ira, XIV. 16, 22, xvii. 16. mote, V. "3, XIV. 15, Xvi. 18, TO, xvill. 20. 
émet, XVill. 12, XIX. 15. TOT, V. I, X18, XiV. 15, XVI. 25, XVM, 17, 20, 
TIN Xe Kills O, NIV 324, RIX. 3, TO: TOS, V« 5, Vi. 22, XI. 8, 6, 25, KIL, 0, XVI, 4) XIX. TOs 
waAw, X. 4, Xill. 8, xiv. 1, xvi. 23, xix. 6. 
dvoradw, X1X. 21. 
This gives seven of these particles in part 1 to thirty-six in part 2. 


re , : eae : 2 : 
avev, X1V. 4, XIX. 13. = 1X. Oy KL Oy T2,cxViv Gy xk ek re 


The distribution of some other words is worthy of notice. The following occur only in the 
first part :— 
dpern, IV. I, V. 13, Vill. 7. — - onpeoy, V. IT, 13, Vill. 8; x. 16. 
WUE leh, te Vell. T VL. 7s Vale A Kiveéw, V. IT. 
tpi@o., in a metaphorical sense, il. 15, v. 7, vi. 16, Casa ily 2; /Vil. 24. 
ix. 18, x. ro (in xiv. 3 the singular is used in a | | xwyrixéds, vil. 24. 
_ hiteral sense). - Neate is in both parts, vii. 22 applied to Wisdom, 
evOvpreopau, lil. 14, Vi. 15, Vil. 15, 1X. 13. xill, r1 applied to a tree, nowhere else in the 
éoxaros, li. 16, lil. 17, lv. 19. Greek Bible. 
, Aas . i , * oe 5 
cuvinps, Il. Q, V1. I, ix. II. mapodevo, 1. 8, 1. 7, V. 14, Vi. 22, x. 8. 
otveols, 1V. TI, 1X. 5. 
nee Eee, 
modvs is evenly distributed, but the compounds (seven) are all in part 1: wodvreAjs ii. 7 
My 9) 


* The singularity of this largely disappears when we notice that Philo often omits the 
see Vita Mosis, Bk. i, c. 42 (Caleb and Joshua), 43 (Edom), 
and 38 (Korah, Dathan, and Abiram). 

* It must be stated that the proportion of matter in the two parts is 11} to 13, or 2 : 

t e tu 3 to 26: the second part ma 
be taken as one-eighth longer than the first: but in considering the articles it shoul i i 
H hash een oS g p should be noticed that there are in 
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59 (Reuben and Gad); Bk. ii, c. 10 (Lot) ; Bk. ifl,cC, 21 
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; ‘ Aa - ae : 
TOAVYOVOS a 3, movers iv. 16, ToAvEpys Vii. 22, moAvmerpla viii. 8, toAdppovris ix. 15, ToAvXpdvtos 
ify 10; Iv. 8; 


The following words occur in the second part only :— 


dpaptdve, xi, 16, xil. 2, II, XIV. 31, XV. 2, 13. ioxve, Xi. 21, Xili. I, 9, XV. 16, XVI. 20, XIX. 20. 
dpveopa, xil, 27, XV1. 16, xvi. 10. peyadtve, XIX. 22, peyddAws, Xl. 21, XIV. 22, peya- 
det, necesse est, XU. 19, XV. 12, XVI. 4, 28. Awotvy XVill. 24. 

éritayy, Xiv. 16, xvill. 16, xix. 6. Tpvxew, XI. IT, XIV. 15. 


The following differences occur in the two parts :— 


_ rir Kon, ii. 20, ili. 7, 9, 13, iv. rs, all in a favourable sense ; xiv. 11, xix. 15, in an unfavourable sense 
(pointed out first by Weber). 


Kay yap, 1V. 4, 1X. 6; Kat yap édv, Xv. 2. 


%uos occurs eleven or twelve times: two of these occurrences being in part 1, the remaining 
nine or ten in part 2. This difference could hardly be connected with difference in subject- 
matter. 

The word és occurs three times in the first part, eight times in the second. In the first part 
it is used in a metaphorical sense in the phrase éy der; in the second, seven times literally, the 
eighth being doubtful. This should be considered with the similar cases of émucxom7 and tpiBos. 

The distribution of Blos and (w is worth noticing. tos occurs ten times in the first part and 
five times in the second, w7j once in the first part and six times in the second. é&erd¢w and éra¢w 
and its derivatives five times in the first part, once in the second ; kodd¢w is a favourite word in 
part 2, eleven times as against once in part I. This last, no doubt, is due to difference of subject- 
matter. The same reason holds good for copia, which occurs twenty-eight times in part 1 and 
twice in part 2. 

The use of compound words is considerable in both parts, but there are differences to be 
observed. Of compounds of ézi there are nineteen in part I as against forty in part 2; compounds 
of zpé have nine instances in part I as against twenty-two in part 2; mpds seven in part I as against 
twenty in part 2; and iad five in part I as against twenty-five in part 2. Compounds of katd are 
twenty-one in part I to thirty-four in part 2, of werd seven in part 1 to twelve in part 2. This 
gives sixty-eight of these compounds in part 1 to 153 in part 2. If the cumulative argument 
is worth anything, it should certainly be considered in deciding what weight should be assigned to 
these linguistic differences. 

The difference in style, presentation, and tone between the two parts is undeniable. In style, 
as Eichhorn says, ‘the first part is appropriate and concise, the second inappropriate, diffuse, 
exaggerated, and bombastic’ (p. 145); though a few passages in part 2 may escape this censure. 

With the exception of iv. 15-17, where the text is in disorder, there are no specially difficult 
or doubtful passages in the first part, while there are serious difficulties in xil. 5, 24, XV. 17¢, 
184, 194, xvii. 6, 13, and xviii. 1,2. It is also worth noting that the difference in style between 
the two parts led Siegfried, who accepts the unity of the book, to print his translation from xii. 19 
to the end in prose. The presentation in the first part is varied: we have the author’s own words, 
the speech of the apostates, Solomon's address and his prayer; part 2 is one continuous apostrophe 
to the Deity. In tone the second part is pervaded by a narrow and bitter Jewish spirit, which is 
markedly absent from part I. 

In answer to this latter point, it may be said that part 1 deals with Jews only; that there was 
no opportunity of displaying narrow national feeling towards the Gentiles. It must then be asked 
what, on the supposition of its unity, was the object of the second part of the book ? how does it 
fit in with the object of the first part? The first part is a polemic against the apostate Jews of 
Alexandria, and an appeal to them, by the example of the wise king, to return to the worship of 
Jehovah. But this object could hardly be helped forward by the contents of part 2. The teaching 
that by what things a man sins, by these he is punished, appears to be pointless with regard to the 
sins of the apostates. It is very far-fetched on the part of Bois to find this teaching in iii. Io. 
Again, these apostates who had adopted Greek or Epicurean views of life were in no danger of 
falling into idolatry ; they could scoff at the worshippers of a ‘rotten piece of wood’ as well as the. 
author. ‘The only way in which the appeal to history could be thought to influence them would be 
by pointing out that in plaguing the Egyptians and delivering Israel, Jehovah had shown Himself 
to be the true God, and that the Egyptians themselves had confessed Him to be so; but in view 
of the sceptical and scoffing attitude of the apostates towards the miraculous, as recorded by Philo 
(see end of note on i. 1), such an appeal could have no effect. It might uphold the courage of the 


faithful ; it could have no effect on unbelievers except to make them scoff the more. 
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The difference in the view of the action of the Deity adopted in the two parts (pointed out in 
the note on xi. 2) is seen most plainly in two parallel passages, where the very functions assigned 
to Wisdom in part 1 are assigned directly to God in part 2. In vii. 22 Wisdom is mayr@y texvitis, 
in viii. 6 rév évrwy .. . rexviris, while in xiii. 1 God Himself is called rexvirns. In viii. I it 1s said of 
Wisdom d:01Kxel ra advra, in xv. 1 God is addressed directly as dvo1Kdy ra wavra. Moreover, when 
Heinisch (p. 47) affirms the God of the Book of Wisdom to be the living personal and almighty 
God of Israel, the passages he quotes in support of this position are drawn entirely from the second 
part of the book. He adduces xii. 18, xi. 17, 23, Xvi. 13, 15, Xl. 22, xii. I-7. This testimony 
is all the more valuable as it is given quite unwittingly. It shows plainly what part of the book 
a writer must resort to in order to find the action of the Deity portrayed in Jewish fashion. . 

In truth there are considerable difficulties in the way of accepting the unity of authorship 
which have not been met by its upholders. If we could assume that the writer of the second part 
had studied the first part carefully and wished to write a supplement to it, both resemblances 
and differences could be accounted for. 

The proofs adduced by Thackeray (¥7S, vi, pp. 232 ff.) and approved by Blass seem to show 
that the writer of the second part endeavoured to keep up the poetical form of the first: for this 
reason, although the second part is very prosaic, it has been thought well to keep the verse form 
of the Revised Version throughout. 


§ 7. AUTHORSHIP AND LANGUAGE. 


The author of the book is generally assumed to be an Alexandrian Jew. But the opinion 
of scholars is not unanimous on the point. Bretschneider considered the first section, i-vi. 8, to 
have been written by a Palestinian Jew. Grimm in 1833 wrote a thesis entitled ‘de Sap. libri 
indole Alexandrina perperam asserta’, but he withdrew from this position in his great commentary 
of 1860, where the Alexandrian origin of the book is maintained. Grimm’s later position was 
unanimously accepted till the appearance of Prof. Margoliouth’s article in FRAS, 1890, entitled 
‘Was the Book of Wisdom written in Hebrew?’! He there maintains that ‘the writer shows no 
acquaintance with Egypt beyond what he might have got from the Bible, and that he shows a 
familiarity with the interpretation of the Midrash which points to the Palestinian School’. This 
last clause can refer to the second part only, cc. xi—xix. 

In 1903 Lincke, while accepting Greek as the original language, maintained that cc. i—xii were 
written in Palestine, and Bousset in Die Religion des Fudenthums (1906), p. 212, writes, ‘The early 
chapters of the Wisdom of Solomon are probably of Palestinian origin.’ (He thus admits the 
composite authorship ; see also p. 501, where he speaks of the second and third parts of the book.) 

It seems difficult to accept the proposition that the book was written in Hebrew in face of 
the numerous instances where dependence on LXX seems undeniable, e. g. :— 


il, 12 évedpedowper 82 Tov dikauov, dri SvaxXpyoros Huiv éorw. Isa. iil. 10 Syowpev tov dixarov dt. dvTXpyoTos 
jpiv eort. These passages have only to be put side by side to show the dependence of one upon the other 
(the fact that the passage from Isaiah is corrupt in the present Hebrew text, which should doubtless read "wx 
3D °2 py, does not enter into consideration here ; though it shows how the LXX got dnowper). 

xl. 4 Kal €566n adrois éx rérpas dxporduov Bdwp. Deut. viii. 15 0d eLayayovtos cou éx métpas axpordpov 
myynv vdaros. Here the fact that dxpéroyos, ‘steep’, is an incorrect translation of wn, ‘flint ’, makes for an 
undoubted connexion between the two passages. 

Xl. 22 dru ds fom? é« macriyywy ddos 6 Kéopos évavriov cov. Isa. xl. 15 wdvra Te evn . . . ws porn Lvyod 
edoyicOnoav. The thought is identical, and the writer could not have got it from the Hebrew, which has ‘ dust 
pnw of the balance’. 

xv. 7 and Isa. xliv. 20 both refer to the idolater. The Hebrew has ‘he feedeth on ashes, a heart deceived 
hath misled him’. The LXX divided the words in the Hebrew text wrongly and translated o7odds 9 Kapoia 
atrév. The writer of Wisdom followed this and wrote o7odds 4) xapdta ado. 

XV1. 22 mp ddeyouevov ev rH xaddly. Exod. ix. 24 7d rip pdoyilov ev 7 xoaraly. The LXX translator 
was perhaps puzzled at the meaning to be assigned to the Hebrew word dann, ‘ darting hither and thither’; at 
any rate he did not translate it literally, but put another word which would make sense: the writer of Wisdom 
borrowed directly from the LXX. 

These examples seem to make it plain that Pseudo-Sol. did not use the Hebrew Bible and that he drew 
his quotations directly from the LXX. 


The following resemblances also show the writer’s acquaintance with LXX : 

a 7 \ \ ¢ > an ek 
Pike 1 rss oodiay yap Kar Taoeiav 6 eLovbevav Tadairwpos. Prove: i oodiav oe Kat TOLOELav aceBets éfou- 
EVO OUCLY. 


* Prof. Margoliouth’s thesis was contested by Freudenthal in an article entitled ‘What j igi 
of the Wisdom of Solomon?’ /QA, iii. 722-53. Wuiegrdis 7 
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ie . fe a n , see € 2 4 a 
V1. 12 (if genuine) kal ebpioxerat b76 tOv Cytovvtwy airyv. Prov. vill. 17 08 dé ene Cyrotvtes cbpyoovow 
‘ AS 7 A aA an s 2 Os la) ‘ 
Vi. 14 mdpedpov yap cvpyoet TOV mvrov abtov. Prov. i. 21 éml dt rihas dvvacrdy wapedpever. 
Compare also y. 17 with Isa. lix. 17, quoted below, p. 527. See also notes on Vl. 7, Xl. 26, and xiv. 8. 


Again, throughout the book, compound words abound—a mark of Alexandrian Greek. Swete 
Introd. to O.T. in Greek, p. 311, gives over fifty from the first six chapters. 
_ Further, the knowledge of Greek philosophy displayed in the book speaks for its Alexandrine 
origin; though this is not absolutely decisive, as Proverbs and Ecclesiastes are supposed by some 
scholars to show traces of Greek philosophical influence. Moreover, the doctrine of immortality in 
all probability, and the doctrine of the transcendence of God certainly, are Alexandrian, not 
Palestinian. Finally, it seems likely that iii. g ¢ is borrowed from the Greek translation of Enoch. 
As we cannot imagine a Palestinian writer borrowing from the Greek translation of a book originally 
written in Hebrew, the borrowing must have taken place outside Palestine, and the only possible 
alternative seems to be Alexandria. 

But wherever the book originated the writer is unknown. In part 1 he plainly speaks in the 
name of Solomon, though the name itself is not mentioned, any more than it is in Ecclesiastes 
(where, accordng to McNeile, i. 1 is no part of the original text). The speaker is said to be of royal 
birth (vii. 5); he prays for wisdom (viii. 21), and says ‘thou hast chosen me to be a king’ (ix. 7). 
This is, of course, a literary device and would deceive no one. But it made the book anonymous, 
and anonymous it still remains. 

The earliest record of any conjecture as to its authorship is given by Jerome, who says that 
some of the ancient writers affirm the author to be Philo. This may also have been the opinion of 
the writer of the document known as the Muratorian Canon. An interesting suggestion was made 
by Tregelles that in the Muratorian Canon, p. II 4, lines 7 and 8, where the Latin has ‘Sapientia 
ab amicis Salomonis in honorem ipsius scripta’, there may have originally stood imd diAwvos instead 
of im piAwr. But though Jerome’s testimony is interesting as showing that at an early period 
many saw the impossibility of ascribing the book to Solomon as Origen also did (Contra Cels. v. 29), 
the authorship of Philo does not recommend itself to modern scholars. The Philonian doctrine of 
the Logos, the pronounced dualism which said oéya = ofjpa, and almost certainly the doctrine of 
ideas, are all absent from Wisdom; while the personality of the devil is accepted as a fact in 
Wisdom, whereas in Philo it is allegorized into pleasure. 

The suggestion that Apollos was the author (Noach, Plumptre) is generally rejected. 

Like many other books in the Canon, both Hebrew and Greek, its authorship must remain 
unknown. 


§ 8. RELATIONSHIP TO OTHER Books IN THE OLD AND NEW TESTAMENTS. 


The relationship of the Book of Wisdom to Ecclesiastes is generally admitted. The first section 


of Wisdom might be said to be a polemic against the words of Eccles. vii. 15, ‘There is a righteous 
man that perisheth in his righteousness, and there is a wicked man that prolongeth his life in his 
evil doing.’ That one book could be written in answer to another (both now sacred) is seen from 
Ecclesiastes itself, which was doubtless written in antagonism to the view propounded by Ezekiel and 
his followers that righteousness and unrighteousness were both rewarded in this life, a view which 
the author of Job also contests. Ruth, also, was probably written as a protest against the endeavours 
of Ezra and Nehemiah to enforce the Deuteronomic law (xxiii. 3) against mixed marriages. The 
first part of Wisdom, therefore, may have been written to oppose the despairing philosophy of 
Ecclesiastes and the opinions and practices of the apostates, who may have quoted it to support their 
views. The most striking passages, a full list of which is given in Grimm, p. 30, and McNeile, 


p. 38, are the following :— 

Wisd. ii. 1, ‘Short and sorrowful is our life” Eccles. ii. 23, ‘All his days are but sorrow, and his labour 
is grief.’ 

Wisd. ii. 2, ‘By mere chance (aitooxedins) were we born.” Eccles. iii. 19, ‘The sons of men are 
a chance’ (R.V. margin). : 

Wisd. ii. 4, ‘Our name shall be forgotten and no one shall remember our works.’ Eccles. i. 11, ‘There 1s 
no remembrance of the former generations.’ Eccles. ii. 16, ‘ For of a wise man, as of a fool, there 1s no 
remembrance for ever. Eccles, ix. 5, ‘The memory of them (i. e. the dead) is forgotten.’ 

Wisd. ii. 6-10 and Eccles. ix. 7-9 show a great similarity, the difference being only in tone. The tone 
of the apostates’ words in Wisdom is defiant, that of Ecclesiastes is sad: ‘Go eat thy bread in gladness, and 
drink thy wine with a cheerful heart.... At all times let thy garments be white, and let not oil on thy head 
be lacking. Enjoy life with the wife whom thou lovest all the days of thy transient life, which he hath given 
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thee under the sun; for that is thy portion in life... . There is no work nor device nor knowledge nor 


wisdom in Sheol, whither thou goest.’ 4 ie Sado 
(The phrase ‘this is our portion’, Wisd. ii. 9c, is probably an echo of the words ‘this is his or thy 


portion ’, which recur in Eccles. iil, 22, v. 18, ix. 9.) 


Hitzig in his edition of Ecclesiastes (1847) refused to admit any connexion between the two 
books. According to Grimm, Hitzig did not give any reasons for his assertion. Mr. Gregg, in 
CBS, also rejects the idea of any connexion, and gives reasons, but they do not seem convincing. 
It is true that Epicureanism and Sadduceeism did not require Ecclesiastes to appeal to. The 
Sadducees in 1 Enoch cii. 6 say, ‘ As we die so die the righteous, and what benefit do they reap for 
their deeds? Behold, even as we, so do they die in grief and darkness, and what have they more than 
we? from henceforth we are equal.’ These are the very same sentiments as those found in the 
speech of the apostates in Wisdom ii. _Sadduceeism was a disease of the time, and the author 
of the first part of Wisdom combated it. That he would have opposed it had Ecclesiastes never been 
written is quite likely, but for all that the form of Wisdom ii. 6-10 probably owes something to 
Ecclesiastes ix. 7-9. 

The influence of the Book of Wisdom upon the New Testament has been differently estimated. 
Eichhorn (p. 202) first pointed out resemblances in Romans and Ephesians, but Grimm declined to 
admit any direct connexion even in the case of Wisd. xv. 7 and Rom. ix. 21. Other scholars, 
however, maintain a direct connexion not only with St. Paul but with the Gospel of St. John, the 
Epistle of St. James, Hebrews, and the Apocalypse. 

In his commentary Grimm gives, on p. 36, a large number of passages where connexion between 
Wisdom and the New Testament was affirmed by Nachtigal, Stier, and others; but all earlier 
investigations with regard to St. Paul’s use of the book have been superseded by that of Grafe, 
Das Verhiltniss der Paulinischen Schriften sur Sapientia Salomonis, Theol. Abhandl. in honour of 
Weizacker, 1892, pp. 253-86. 

Seeing that St. Paul nowhere quotes Wisdom by name, it is almost impossible to adduce a proof 
of connexion which will satisfy everybody ; a parallel in expression or thought may be only a coinci- 
dence or go back to a common source. Take, for instance, passages that would occur to any one 
who knows both books, Rom. i. 20 and Wisd. xiii. 1, where the possibility of knowing God 
through His works is affirmed: here both writers might be independently using a well-known argu- 
ment of the Stoics. The argument of course is cumulative: one or two resemblances would be of 
no value for proving connexion: but when in two short books like Wisdom and Romans a large 
number of parallelisms are found (Sanday and Headlam, p. 51, quote ten verses from the first 
chapter of Romans which have points of resemblance to Wisdom) it seems perverse to deny con- 
nexion. The most striking parallelism between Wisdom and Romans is found in the passages where 
St. Paul expounds his doctrine of predestination. 

In Wisd. xii. 12 ff. and Rom. ix. 21-3 Grafe (p. 265) traces three thoughts :— 

(1) The idea of the infinite power of God, which admittedly by itself proves nothing. Wisd. 
xii. 12; Rom. ix. 19-23. 

(2) In the same context, however, both writers dwell upon the fact of God being longsuffering 
towards His enemies although He knows it will be unavailing. Wisd. xii. 8-10, 11a, 20a; Rom. 
it. 29: 

(3) In the same context also is found a contrast between the enemies and the sons of God in 
relation to their respective destinies. Wisd. xii. 20-2 jp hom ix.922,24. 

The point to be noticed is that these three ideas occur in close connexion both in Wisdom and 
Romans. 

In addition to the parallelism of thought there are also resemblances in language. 


Wisd. xii. 12. Rom. 1x. 19, 20. 
2 ‘ = = , > , 5 Pt , > , im tal fal 
TIS yap €pel ri Ewoinoas; tis dytioTHGETAL TH py €pet 76 rAdopa TO tAdCaYTU ri pe €TrOinoas otTws 
KptMaTl gou ; - + + TO yap Boudypatt abt00 tis dvO€oTHKeY ; 


Again, there is the parallel between Wisd. xv. 7 and Rom. ix. 21. 

Here St. Paul uses in O.T. fashion the image of the potter and the clay as an illustration of 
God’s dealings with man, but in addition to this he introduces the thought which is not found in the 
O.T. of the potter making out of the same clay some vessels for noble and others for ignoble 
purposes. The latter point is found only in Romans and Wisdom. But even here Grimm will not 
admit direct connexion. He thinks that both writers may have independently hit upon the same 
illustration. Here Grimm seems to be quite alone; all other expositors recognize the connexion. 

Grafe was the first to point out in full the connexion between St. Paul’s views on idolatry and 
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those expressed in Wisdom, especially in regard to the lighter j eh 

form of idolatry found in the ookicnes el eee OS 

_ _ Taking orovxeia* in Gal. iv. 3 as referring to the heavenly bodies, Grafe points out the lenient 

dies age a St. aes here, and as the lenient judgement on the same kind of worship 
SSG. ainst the grosser i i i 

sp cele a rei ege ao g orms of idolatry St. Paul is scathingly severe, and the same 

; Again, after discussing the nature and folly of idol worship, both the writer of Wisdom and 
St. Paul dwell upon the immorality which they affirm to be the direct result of idolatry. Both give 
a long catalogue of vices, St. Paul 24, Wisdom 14, which naturally tally in several points. 

_ Another similarity worth noticing is that between the striking and original thought in 
xi. 23 6 that God’s longsuffering is meant to lead sinners to repentance, and Rom. ii. 4 ‘not knowing 
that the goodness of God leadeth thee to repentance.’ i 

An interesting comparison between Wisd. ix. 15 and 2 Cor. v. 1 ff. is pointed out by E. Pflei- 
derer (p. 317 note). He there shows the similarity both of thought and language. With reference 
to this, Otto Pfleiderer remarks (Prim. Christianity, vol. i. p. 454): ‘It is true that 2 Cor. v. 1-5 has 
such close affinities with Wisd. ix. 15 that the conjecture is legitimate that this passage may have 
hovered before his (St. Paul’s) mind and perhaps even suggested the choice of his words. But this close 
affinity by no means proves a direct borrowing of the Pauline doctrine from the Book of Wisdom.’ 

The connexion of Wisd. v. 17 ff. with Eph. vi. 11ff. is denied by Grimm on the ground that 
Isa. lix. 17 is the source of both. The passages are as follows: 


Tea lixs 17. Wisd. v. 17 ff. Eph. vi. 11. 

Kal évedboaTo duxavoovvyv os Ood- AnWerat mavorAiay Tov Chrov advrod évovoacbe tHv TavoTAlav Tod Feod 
paxa, kat mepidGero epixehadalay | ... evdvoerat Odpaxa Sicatoovyyy kat |. . . evdvadpevor Tov Odpaka diKato- 
cwrypiov él THs Kehadjs. repiOnoerar Kopv0a Kpiow dvuro«pi- | ovvys .. . dvadaBdvres Tov Oupedy Tis 

tov’ AywWera dorida . . . d€vvel SE | TicTews .. . Kal THY TepiKepadaiay TOD 
amétomov épynv «is powpatav. cwrnplov dééacbe Kai THY pdxalpay. 


The decisive point for those who accept direct connexion is the fact that mavomAéa occurs in 

both Wisdom and St. Paul, but not in Isaiah: also ‘shield’ and ‘sword’ are in Wisdom and St. Paul, 
but not in Isaiah. On the other hand, wepixefadalay owrnptov in Isaiah corresponds to repixepadatay 
Tod owryplov in St. Paul. 
The fact that St. Paul knew and used the Book of Wisdom makes it far easier to admit its 
influence on other parts of the New Testament. The parallels to St. John and St. James adduced by 
other scholars and rejected by Grimm have now more to be said for them. Mr. Gregg quotes a large 
number of parallels to St. John, the most interesting being ‘ This is life eternal, that they should know 
thee’ (St. John xvii. 3) and Wisd. xv. 3. Prof. J. B. Mayor in his commentary on St. James, 
p. xxv, gives twelve passages from Wisdom, echoes of which may be found in the epistle. 


§ 9. THEOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY OF THE BOOK. 


The theology of the Book of Wisdom is Alexandrine, a combination of Jewish religion with 
Greek philosophy. 

The first part, cc. i-xi. 1, is more Greek than Jewish, and in nothing is this shown more 
clearly than in the idea of Gcd presented by the two parts respectively. The idea of God 
in part 1 is that of Greek philosophy—a transcendent God who has no immediate contact with 
the world. It is true that in the later parts of the O.T. the writers had largely abandoned the 
conception of Jahveh as a God who had direct dealings with mankind. The theophanies which 
took place under the guise of the ‘Angel of Jahveh’ disappear, and in Daniel, for instance, the 
angel Gabriel gives to the seer the revelation which would have been given in earlier times by the 
‘Angel of Jahveh’, i.e. by Jahveh Himself. God gradually became thought of as more and more 
remote, though even in Daniel the scene where the Ancient of Days sits in judgement on the nations 
shows that God could still be thought of as having immediate dealings with mankind. In Wisdom, 
however, in cc. i-x, we find that the author conceives God to be so remote, that He performs His 
will by means of an intermediary, whom He sends forth into the world (ix. 10). This intermediary 
is Wisdom, and possesses all the attributes of Deity. She is omnipotent (vii. 27), omniscient 
(viii. 8 and ix. 11), and puts these attributes into action: she administers all things well (viii. 1). At 
the Creation Wisdom stood by God and chose His works; the subsequent administration of the world 
was committed to her, since her relationship to God at the Creation ensured to her complete knowledge 


1. That R.V. here, following Lightfoot, must be given up, see the article ‘Elements’ in Hastings’ DB. 
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of His commands (ix. 9). If God knows all things, it is because Wisdom takes her report to Him 
(i. 9-10). If for a moment it is said that God gave Solomon knowledge of things that are ie 17); 
it is immediately corrected by the statement, ‘ For she that is the artificer of all things taug “4 ee 
even Wisdom’ (vii. 21). In ix. 1 the direct action of God is not spoken of szmpliciter ; it is softene 
by the expressions ‘ word’ and ‘ wisdom ’—‘ who madest all things by thy word, and by thy wisdom 
formedst man.’ y . 

It must be admitted that the passages in which the writer speaks of the author of Creation are 
not at first sight consistent. We seem to have three views: (1) God as Creator, 1. 14, Vi. 7, 1X. I, 
ix. 9; (2) God as Creator while Wisdom is present and exercises the prerogative of choice, viii. 4, 
ix. 9; (3) Wisdom as creator, vii. 22, viii. 5 and 6, and by implication in vii. 23 (all-powerful), and 
oe ) 2 : 3 sy: z ¢ ke 
vii. 27 (hath power to do all things). The only possible way of reconciling these utterances is to ot 
(3) as representing the philosophic view of the writer, while in (1) God is spoken of as Creator on t ne 
principle that ‘qui facit per alium facit per se’. No. 2 may represent the means by which the writer 
endeavoured to reconcile the biblical with his philosophic view of Creation. That the view expressed 
in vii. 22 and viii. 5 and 6 was deliberately adopted by the writer may be inferred by comparing 
Vii. 22 with vii. 19, where he corrects an expression which might have been taken as attributing 
unmediated action to God. Yet it would appear that the writer felt unwilling to deny that man 
can have direct access to God. Solomon’s prayer in c. ix presupposes that God hears man directly, 
and the belief in God as real, and not as a philosophical abstraction—to say nothing of the influence 
of the psalmists—caused the author, as it did Origen, to believe in direct access to God in prayer. 
This, it may be said, is inconsistent with a strictly philosophical belief in the abstract transcendence 
of God as énéxetva vod cal ovclas, but it is an inconsistency our author shares in good company. 
On the other hand, the doctrine of the transcendence of God entirely disappears in part 2, where 
He is repeatedly spoken of as acting directly on the world (see note on xi. 2). a 

It is generally agreed that ‘ Wisdom’ is not a ‘ person’, i.e. a being capable of exercising under- 
standing and will—a self-determining intelligence. What, then, is it? Is it an attribute of God 
personified? Personification is difficult to us: it is a device of the poet; but to the Oriental mind it 
came easily enough. The O.T. contains numerous instances of the personification of the nation: 
Rachel is pictured as weeping for her children: ‘Ephraim hath grey hairs upon him, and he knoweth 
it not,’ says Hosea ; the nation is personified as the suffering servant in2 Isaiah. The personification 
of an attribute or power would naturally come later. We perhaps see the first beginnings of it in 
2 Isaiah (see the commentators on Ixxiii. 10) with respect to the Spirit of God. The belief in 
subordinate heavenly powers present at Creation (Gen. i. 26, Job xxxviii. 7) would help to give Wisdom 
its position in Prov. viii and Sir. xxiv; though probably without Greek influence Wisdom would 
never have been personified as it is there (Siegfried, Hastings’ DB, iv, p. 925). In answering the question 
whether our author regarded Wisdom as personal or impersonal, we must remember that to the 
ancients, to whom even the stars were persons, the modern idea of personality was quite foreign, and 
that the same question with regard to the Logos of Philo cannot be satisfactorily answered (Caird, 
vol. ii, Evol. of Theol., p. 200). But Philo did answer a somewhat similar question—was the Logos 
created or uncreated? ‘The Logos, he declares, is neither uncreated like God nor created like us ; 
but he is at equal distance between the extremes’ (Caird, p. 202). ‘The Logos is not unbegotten 
as God.’ ‘On the other hand it is not begotten as man’ (Drummond, P/zva, ii. 192). We shall perhaps 
not be far wrong if we attribute the same idea to our author with regard to the personality of 
Wisdom. 

God created the world by means of Wisdom, and as Wisdom is pirdvOpwros, i. 6, vii. 23, the 
motive of Creation, though not explicitly stated, can be assumed to be God’s love to man. This is 
expressed in both parts of the book, but with far greater emphasis on His love in part 2. ‘It is he 
that made both small and great, and alike he taketh thought (mpovoet) for all’ (vi. 7). ‘But thou 
sparest all things, O Sovereign Lord, thou lover of souls’ (xi. 26). But though there is more stress 
placed on love in the second part, in part 1 God assigns to man a higher destiny. In ii. 23 it is 
said, ‘He made him an image of his own being, while in xv. 11 He simply bestows on man the 
gift of life: accordingly, in part I, a higher standard is demanded from man if he is to be worthy of 
His love: ‘For nothing doth God love save him that dwelleth with Wisdom,’ vii. 28; while 
in part 2 no such high demand is made; mere existence ensures God’s love: ‘ For thou lovest all 
things that are, and abhorrest none of the things that thou didst make,’ xi. 24. The Creator made 
man in His love, bestowed upon him the gift of likeness to Himself. From this being He looks for 
conduct worthy of his privileges, and therefore demands wisdom and righteousness (i. 6-8). In 
accordance with this demand Justice punishes those that sin (i. 8), while the righteous are rewarded 
with the ‘wages of holiness’ and the ‘prize for blameless souls’ (ii. 22). The reward is life, the 
punishment is death. But it is spiritual life, not eo much upon earth—though the writer recog- 
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nizes that as is seen from the blessings of Wisdom recounted in cc. vi and vii—as in the future: 
a blessed immortality with God entered upon immediately after death. 

It is doubtful, however, whether the writer had realized that this belief involved the abandonment 
of the traditional Jewish eschatology. It certainly seems as though he could not give up the old 
Jewish idea of a visible triumph of the righteous over their enemies. The day of judgement also is 
mentioned more than once (ili. 18, iv. 20), and this is inconsistent with the belief that the soul 
immediately after death receives its full reward, happiness or misery, life or death. Again, ch. iii. 7 ff. 
clearly reflects ideas of a distinctly Jewish type. The righteous shall ‘run to and fro like sparks 
amongst the stubble ’. Here we seem to have an echo of the judgement by the sword inaugurating 
the Messianic Kingdom : then it is said, ‘they shall judge nations and have dominion over peoples,’ 
indicating a belief in a Messianic Kingdom which would naturally succeed the judgement. In 
v. 17, however, the conception is somewhat different. There it is Jehovah Himself who is to over- 
throw the ungodly by means of the forces of nature, while the spirits of the righteous are safe in 
His keeping. Probably iv. 18 0 ff. is also equivalent to this. 

With regard then to the future destiny of the righteous we must ask, what did the writer con- 
template for them? The alternatives are (1) an everlasting Messianic Kingdom on earth, 
(2) a temporary Messianic Kingdom with heaven afterwards, or (3) immortality immediately after 
death—a purely Greek idea. If the first alternative is taken, he must have considered that the 
righteous were to descend from heaven at the day of judgement or decision and take up their 
position as rulers in an everlasting Messianic Kingdom. ‘The mournful retrospect of the ungodly is 
said to take place when their sins are reckoned up, that is, on the day of decision. After this day of 
decision there will come for the righteous the time of their triumph, which is described in iii. Th 
Against this arrangement of events Grimm affirms that in no known Jewish system of eschatology 
does this descent of spirits with (it is to be presumed) heavenly bodies take place: though Charles’s 
translation of 1 Enoch cviii, 12 should be considered, ‘ And I will bring clad in shining light those 
who have loved my holy name, and I will seat each on the throne of his honour.’ And it may be 
ee that a writer who could in these chapters propound four novel beliefs might have entertained 
a filth. 

The second alternative of a temporary Messianic Kingdom is found in 1 Enoch xci-civ, a book 
that has many points of contact with Wisd. i-x. There we find the wicked oppressing the 
righteous, encouragement given to the suffering righteous by the promise of reward in the next 
world: after their death their souls are guarded by angels: a temporary Messianic Kingdom comes 
into existence at the appointed time: at the close of this Messianic Kingdom the last judgement 
takes place, and all the righteous, including those whose souls had been kept in safety, enjoy ever- 
lasting life in heaven (see Charles’s 1 Enoch*, pp. 219-23). Wisd. iii. 7 deviates from this scheme, 
it is true, but v. 17 does not, nor perhaps iv. 18 4ff. Enoch makes it plain that the punishment of 
the unrighteous in the Messianic Kingdom is not effected by means of the righteous who have died ; 
their souls are still in the keeping of angels ; while in Wisd. iii. 7 it is the very same righteous who 
have suffered who are to ‘run to and fro like sparks in the stubble’, i. e. to consume their enemies. 
But in v. 17 Jehovah Himself overthrows the ungodly, the righteous being covered by His Hand. 
Thus iii. 7 fits in with the first alternative, v. 17 with the second. 

The comparison of these different schemes of eschatology with Wisdom forces one to the belief 
that the writer simply added the idea of the immortality of the soul immediately after death to one 
or other of the current forms of Jewish eschatology, and did not, or rather could not, make them 
consistent. It is perhaps doubtful whether he felt the difficulty. Indeed, a much greater Alexan- 
drian, Philo, found it impossible to have a. consistent eschatology. He accepted the idea of 
a Messianic Kingdom though it was entirely ‘foreign to his system’ (Charles, Eschatology, p. 260) : 
and with regard to a greater than either—St. Paul—we are told that it is impossible to get a 
systematic scheme of eschatology out of his writings (Stevens, Z/eol. of New Test., p. 482). 

Lastly, it is no doubt just possible that the writer adopted a purely Greek view of immortality : 
that iii. 7 ff, iv. 18 Off.,and v. 17 ff. are survivals of a former method of thinking which he had dis- 
carded, traces of which, however, remain in his language: but the expressions used seem to be too 
forcible for this explanation to hold good. 

But the belief in the future blessedness of the righteous cannot do away with the perplexing 
fact that at present they suffer, and suffer undeservedly. Death, and even premature death, seems to 
be their portion. How is this to be explained? This brings us to the discussion of the problem of 
undeserved suffering and the solution offered by the writer. 

In the greater part of the Old Testament the problem of undeserved suffering does not appear. 


1 The reason in the last case is obviously that St. Paul’s eschatological views advanced with his own spiritual 
experience and development.—General Editor. 
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Affliction is punishment, and the punishment is retributive. In Amos there is on: ae sii 
punishment may be disciplinary and remedial. The Israelites have been punished, - ye have rai 
returned unto me.’ In one solitary place in Prov. iii. 12, ‘Whom the Lord loveth he Be os : 
and in Job v. 17, ‘Happy is the man whom God reproveth,’ this idea recurs ; in the ere ¥en ee 
also (Job xxxv. 15 and xxxvi. 8) suffering is regarded as disciplinary and remedial ; uF is e 
problem of undeserved suffering which gave rise to the book is apparently abandoned as ave uble. 
How great the perplexity continued to be is seen from the desperate argument in 2 ie es 
12-17. There the writer says that the afflictions which camé upon the Jews ‘were not for the 
destruction but for the chastening of our race’, and are ‘a sign of great beneficence , while the | 
reason of the heathen escaping such afflictions is that they may be punished ‘when they have 
attained unto the full measure of their sins’. uige 

In the first part of Wisdom a solution of the problem is offered in the theory that suffering is meant 
to test the righteous and prove them worthy of immortality and communion with God. As gold 
in the furnace, he proved them’ (iii. 6). This corresponds to the conception int Enoch cviii. 9: 
‘The righteous were much tried by the Lord and their spirits were found pure.’ This world is not 
all: there is recompense and reward in the future. This belief may be said to be consoling, though 
it cannot be taken as a complete solution of the difficulty, which is perhaps to be found in the deeper 
thought suggested in Isa. liii. But even if the solution attempted is not quite satisfactory, the 
problem of the undeserved suffering of the righteous is fairly faced and an endeavour made to answer 
it. They will eventually be rewarded with life, while the wicked are punished with death. ’ 

The meaning of the word ‘ death’, as used in part 1, is not at first sight apparent. Does it 
mean physical death only, or physical death in the first place and spiritual death afterwards? Or 
does the author always use it to denote spiritual death? He says ‘God made not death;.. . for he 
created all things that they might have being: and all the created things of the world are serviceable 
to life, and there is no poison of destruction in them’ (i. 13 ff.). From this it follows that our author, 
in accordance with ideas found in other writers (1 Enoch Ixix. 11), probably held that death did not 
belong to the original purpose of Creation and that man would have been immortal if Adam had 
not sinned. This conclusion seems to follow also from ii. 23, ‘God created man for incorruption, and 
made him an image of his own being,’ i.e. immortal. ‘By the envy of the devil death entered 
into the world, and those who belong to him experience it’ But what of those who do not 
belong to him? Do not they experience death? No, says our author; they only seem to die 
(iii. 2). The fact of physical death is passed over and attention directed solely to spiritual death. 
Other writers—St. Paul, for instance,—did not pass over physical death in this way ; they accounted 
for it by saying that physical death came upon all men, good and bad, on account of Adam’s trans- 
gression. We may suppose that our author would have accepted this theory : it is quite consistent 
with his views, and was a common belief of the time. 

Physical death, however, is practically disregarded by our author: he fixes his attention upon 
spiritual death, and this can take place even on earth. The wicked are made to say, ‘as soon as we 
were born we ceased to be’ (v. 13). According to this statement spiritual death does not mean 
annihilation ; the wicked are spiritually dead even on earth; and in the next world this miserable 
condition continues, with the additional fact that they are now conscious of their condition. That 
they are likened to a city razed to the ground, the very name of which is forgotten, does not mean 
that they are to be annihilated. They are still to be ‘in anguish’ (iv. 19 ¢). We can compare this 
with 1 Enoch cviii. 3, where we read ‘their names shall be blotted out of the book of life... and 
their seed shall be destroyed for ever, and their spirits shall be slain, and they shall cry and make 
lamentation in a place that is a chaotic wilderness’. This seems to give exactly the view of the 
author of Wisdom. The opinion of Bois, therefore, reviving that of Bretschneider, that the writer 
believed the wicked suffered for a time and were then annihilated, must be rejected. An existence 
which was nothing but pain and misery could rightly be called ‘death.’ 

The doctrine of retribution in part 1 is Life for the righteous, Death for the unrighteous, with 
the additional threat that the latter may be punished in this world and in their children. Suffering 
in the case of the righteous tests their goodness, while in the case of the unrighteous it is purely 
retributive. 

In part 2 a different attitude is adopted. Undeserved suffering appears not to be thought of. 
Punishment is deserved, but it is remedial—God loves all men, otherwise He would not have created 
them ; hence punishment inflicted by a God of love must be for the benefit of His creatures. In 
applying this theory to the Israelites the author, by means of ignoring much of the traditional 
narrative, is apparently consistent ; but not so when he deals with the fate of the heathen, in xi. 16 
and xii. 22. In truth, he adopts a very difficult réle. He wishes to reconcile the O.T. statements 
of the action of God in exterminating the Canaanites with the higher view of the Deity due to 
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Ethical Monotheism. Ethical Monotheism cannot regard punishment as arbitrary or merely 
retributive ; itmust be reformative. Accordingly the writer ignores the biblical account and affirms 
that punishment in the case both of the Egyptians and the Canaanites was inflicted to give them 
the opportunity of repentance. But the fact remains that they did not repent. This is accounted 
for in the case of the Canaanites by saying that they were incorrigible. ‘They were a seed accursed 
from the beginning;’ while the Egyptians are punished because, when they knew the true God, they 
refused to obey Him; though subsequently they are placed in the same position as the Canaanites 
by the statement that Destiny (dvdyxn) was dragging them to their doom (xis) 

In addition to the eschatology in part 1, the anthropology differs from that of the Old 
Testament, in that it assumes the existence ofthe soul before birth. The question as to whether the 
writer accepted this belief at first sight admits of no dispute. In viii. 19, 20 he says, ‘Now I was 
a child good by nature and a good soul fell to my lot; nay, rather, being good, I came into a body 
undefiled.’ These words seem decisive. But granted that the writer believed in the pre-existence 
of the soul the question may be asked, What kind of pre-existence? Do the words of viii. 19 mean 
in his mouth, as they would in the mouth of Philo, not mere existence but self-conscious existence ? 
It may help to answer this question, if we remind ourselves of the writer’s attitude towards some 
other Greek ideas which he adopts, and ask whether they meant to him what they meant to the 
philosophers. We have seen that he adopted the Greek idea of immortality, but that it cannot be 
said that he did so fully and completely, since it is probable that he believed in a final day of 
judgement (iii. 18) to be followed or preceded by a Messianic Kingdom on earth. Again, he knew 
something of the philosophic theory of the inherent evil of matter, and says with reference to the 
body, that it ‘weighs down the soul’; but there is no indication that he adopted the opinion 
that the body was no better than a tomb; i. 14 shows that he is very far from accepting the 
philosophical belief in the evil of matter as Philo subsequently did. It may therefore be fairly 
argued that as the writer perhaps did not accept the Greek philosophical belief in immortality, and 
certainly did not accept the belief in the evil of matter, without modification, it is quite possible 
that he also modified the philosophical belief in the pre-existence of the soul. In the case of the 
two former beliefs, however, it must be remembered that it would have been contrary to Jewish 
feeling to admit them completely. The complete and formal abandonment of the Messianic 
hope and the absolute worthlessness of the body were opinions too much opposed to Jewish 
tradition to be accepted by a writer who, though he had no great feeling for strict consistency, yet 
desired not to deviate too far from his ancestral beliefs. But there is no reason for thinking that the 
Greek doctrine of pre-existence was antagonistic to Jewish religious feeling. According to Harnack 
(Hist. of Dogma, vol. i, pp. 319 ff.), the early idea of some sacred object on earth being a copy of 
the original in heaven underwent development in the time of the Maccabees and the following 
decades. The conception became ‘applied to persons’. Moreover, the Rabbis themselves adopted 
and worked it out, locating the unborn souls in the seventh heaven.’ According to Porter? (p. 267), 
this Rabbinic idea of pre-existence is ‘impersonal or half personal’, and it is belief in this kind of 
pre-existence which he would ascribe to the author of our book. But it is doubtful if we have any 
more right to ascribe to the writer subsequent rabbinic than subsequent philosophic ideas; indeed, 
as the writer is an Alexandrian, it would seem less unjustifiable to ascribe to him the subsequent 
Philonic method of thinking on this point. Probably the writer of part 1 adopted the idea of the 
pre-existence of the soul without asking himself whether he was thinking of a mere vague general 
notion of existence, or a definite idea of self-conscious existence ; it is worth noting, however, that 
he is far more definite than the writer of part 2 in xv. 8 and 11. 

In regard to the writer's philosophical beliefs, it is generally agreed that he was well acquainted 
with the theories of the Greek philosophers, but whether his knowledge was first- or second-hand is 
a matter of dispute. Grimm considers that the writer's knowledge did not go beyond that possessed 
by every educated Alexandrian of the time: that he had no first-hand acquaintance with Platonism 
he infers from the absence of all reference to the doctrine of ideas, though it appears quite legitimate 
to ask whether a writer who admittedly had considerably more than a bowing acquaintance with 
Greek philosophy could have been ignorant of such a celebrated theory. Whether the writer's 
knowledge was first- or second-hand, it was certainly extensive. The views of the Stoics, of Plato, 
and of Heraclitus (to take them in order of importance) can all be traced in the book. In vii. 17 ff. 
he claims for his hero acquaintance with the whole range of philosophy and science ; and he can 
hardly have failed to possess some of the knowledge which he attributes to Solomon. 


1 Weber, /tidische Theologie, 1897, p. 205. vy 
Zecihic ee See of the Soul in the Book of Wisdom,’ see below, p. 534. Porter takes vill. 19 to be by the same 
writer as xv. 11. Much of his argument would require restating if these are from different authors. 
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The influence of the Stoic philosophy appears in the idea of the world soul in i. 7, Vil. 27, Vill. I. 
It is seen in the epithets ‘alone in kind’ (uovoyevjs) and ‘ manifold’ (woAvpepys) applied to Wisdom 
in vii. 22, where the one world soul and its different manifestations are referred to, and especially 
in the use of technical Stoical terms. The reader can satisfy himself of this by referring to Ritter 
and Preller,! extract 513 (taken from Diog. Laertius’ life of Zeno), where in the first few lines we 
find voepés, 7d dijKoy ba Tavtwv, dia Tod Chv Kex Spyker, all referring to the Deity. Like expressions 
are applied in c. vii to Wisdom. The four Cardinal Virtues (viii, 7) are Stoic, and also the meta- 
bolism of the elements, by the help of which the writer of part 2 endeavours to rationalize the 
miracles of the Exodus. The Sorites, a favourite figure of the Stoics, is used in vi. 17—20. 

The influence of Platonism in the book is just as undeniable: the transcendence of God, the pre- 
existence of souls, the depreciation of the body (in part 2 also the pre-existence of matter (xi. 17)), 
all show platonic influence. Moreover, it seems difficult to deny a first-hand knowledge of Plato 
when we compare ix. 15 p@aprov yap cGpa Baptver Woxiy, kat Spider Td yeGdes oKivos vobv mohvpporrioa, 
with the passage from the Phaedo 81 C ’EuBpibés d€ ye Totro (i.e. cwparoeidés) olerOar xpr civat Kat 
Bapd kal ye@des Kal dpatdy. 0 37 Kal Exovea 7 Tovadtn Wuxi) Baptverar. The three points of connexion, 
AplOe, yeGdes, and Baptve, in one and the same sentence would be striking if they were all ordinary 
words; but when it is remembered that Bpi@ occurs nowhere else in the Greek Bible, and that 
ye@ons occurs only here and in xv. 13, the argument for direct connexion seems very strong. Porter, 
who denies direct dependence, admits the probability of some indirect connexion. It should also 
be noticed that the Platonic classification of the Virtues is implicitly rejected in vii. 12. 

With regard to Heraclitus, we have to remember that, as Zeller (Szoics, p. 371) says, ‘there is 
hardly a single point in the Heraclitean theory of nature which the Stoics did not appropriate.’ 
This increases the difficulty of deciding. His influence, direct or indirect, is to be found in ii. 3, 
“reason is a spark kindled by the beating of our heart’; but, as mentioned in the note on the passage, 
the Stoics took up the idea. It is true that the Stoics considered that souls lived after death until 
the great conflagration, and our author puts into the mouth of the ungodly the exact view of 
Heraclitus—the belief in extinction immediately after death2 This, however, was also the view 
of the Epicureans, so we cannot be sure of the direct influence of Heraclitus here. 

In vi. 24 the author announces his intention of making known the secrets of Wisdom, and 
apparently declaims against those who enviously keep knowledge to themselves: here all the com- 
mentators see a reference to the pagan mysteries, but E. Pfleiderer® wishes to see a reference to an 
individual philosopher—Heraclitus ; the reference, however, seems quite general ; the quotation from 
Philo by Grimm (see note) shows that the heathen mysteries were not identified with any individual. 
Our author’s statement that ‘a multitude of wise men is salvation to the world’ is said by Pfleiderer 
to stand in direct opposition to the saying of Heraclitus, ‘To me, one is ten thousand if he be the 
best’ (Zeller, Pre-Socratic Phil. ii, p. 10), but neither observation is very original. The first is 
surely a commonplace, and as for the second, Milton’s ‘ fit audience, though few’, does not depend 
on Heraclitus. 

The metabolism of the elements at the end of part 2 is traced by E. Pfleiderer to Heraclitus, 
and to him directly, rather than indirectly through the Stoics, on account of the allusion in c. xix 
to three elements only—fire, water, earth—since Heraclitus recognized only three. But it is difficult 
to see how the author could have brought in the idea of air changing into anything else: water 
changes into earth in the passage through the Red Sea, and earth becomes water again to over- 
whelm the Egyptians ; fire lost its power and was unable to melt the heavenly food; what need or 
opportunity was there for adducing the change of air into another element? In this connexion it 
is worth noticing that Philo in Vita Moszs, iii, § 2, in speaking of the High Priest’s robe (see note on 
xviii. 24) only mentions three elements and calls them ‘the three elements ’, air, water, and earth, 
so that if we had no other passage to go by, we should be unable to prove that he accepted, as he 
certainly did, the doctrine of the four elements. It must, no doubt, be admitted that the Book of 
Wisdom has points of connexion with the system of Heraclitus, who was highly esteemed in 
Alexandria, but whether directly or indirectly it is impossible to say. 

Heinisch,* who denies to the writer of Wisdom anything beyond a superficial knowledge of 
Greek philosophy, admits, or rather affirms, that he had read Xenophon’s Memorabilia. He quotes 
Mem, 2, 1 (the choice of Hercules) side by side with Wisd. viii. 2-18, and points out that in 
nearly every one of these verses there is an echo of the passage in the Memorabilia. It is not merely 
that the writer knew the story of the choice of Hercules, but that he had read it in Xenophon, to 
which Heinisch commits himself. This is highly probable, but it is difficult to reconcile it with 


? Eighth ed., 1898. 2 See Zeller, Pre-Soc, Pail. Wp tos. 8 Die Phil. des Heraclitus, see below, p. 533+ 
* Die griech. Phil. im B. der Weisheit, see below, p. 534. 
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Heinisch’s denial of any direct acquaintance on the part of the author with other Greek writers. 
One who had studied the Memorabilia carefully enough to reproduce from memory a large number 
of the sentiments put into the mouth of Virtue in 2. 1 would not be a superficial student of the book ; 
and if he had studied the Memorabilia carefully it is probable that he had paid the same attention to 
much more celebrated works such as the Phaedo. It may be added that Heinisch was the first to 
notice the close resemblance between these passages of Wisdom and Xenophon. It shakes one’s 
confidence in a scholar to find that a resemblance discovered by himself is maintained to be the 
result of direct connexion, while those pointed out by other scholars are minimized or denied. 

With reference to the general question of the indebtedness of our author to other thinkers, it 
may be noticed that Menzel’ gives 135 places where connexion has been traced by one scholar or 
another. Most. writers are children of their time, and their work cannot but show traces of the 
intellectual atmosphere which they breathed. We can admire the language and thought of the Book 
of Wisdom (i.e. cc. i-x), and yet admit that the parallels pointed out by the critics are valid. 

In its method of interpretation of O.T. Scripture the book contains both haggadah and allegory. 
The haggadic treatment of the plague of darkness is equal to anything in the Rabbis, the allegory 
is of a milder type. We do not meet with that thoroughgoing kind of allegory where the literal 
truth of the narrative is denied as in Philo. The nearest approach to this is in the treatment of the 
serpent in Eden and the cloud which accompanied the Israelites on their wanderings. According to 
our author the serpent was not really a serpent but the devil, the cloud was not really a cloud but 
the form which Wisdom assumed. In some other instances historical events are regarded as parables. 
Lot’s wife was turned into a pillar of salt as a warning against unbelief. The victory of Jacob in 
his struggle with the angel shows that piety is more powerful than even a supernatural opponent. 
That the manna was to be gathered before sunrise shows that prayer must be offered betimes: that 
it melted after sunrise shows that the hopes of the ungrateful come to naught. The successful 
intercession of Aaron, with his symbolical garments which represented the world, probably illustrates 
the truth that the world fighteth for the righteous. The ark of Noah shows that God blesses natural 
productions when they are put to a beneficial use, e.g. wood for the building of ships ; and perhaps 
that He will protect men venturing on the high seas for the beneficent purposes of commerce. The 
narrative of the brazen serpent in the wilderness and its healing power is taken as historical ; but 
the serpent has no magical power: it acts as a reminder to the Israelites who had forgotten God. 
This can hardly be called allegorical treatment unless allegory is taken to mean any interpretation 
of the narrative which goes beyond the literal one. 

The allegorical traits in the book are not nearly so strong as the haggadic, but though the latter 
is generally associated with the methods of the Rabbis, both flourished vigorously amongst the 
Hellenistic Jews (Schiirer, ii. 1, p. 341). 


§ 10. CHIEF CRITICAL INQUIRIES. 


Eichhorn, Einleitung in die apokryph. Schriften des A. T., pp. 86-207. Leipzig, 1795. 

Gfrérer, Phz/o, vol. ii (1831), pp. 200-72. An interesting review of the whole book. , 

Edmund Pfleiderer, Die Phil. des Heraclitus, 1886, pp. 289-348. Pfleiderer affirms that the writer of Wisdom 
had an intimate knowledge of Greek philosophy and in especial a direct acquaintance with Heraclitus. Heinisch 
(see below), pp. 18-30, subjects Pfleiderer’s contention to a searching criticism. He denies that the writer of Wisdom 
had even a superficial knowledge of the system of Heraclitus. mae : ne nye 2 

Drummond, Phzlo Judaeus, 1888, vol. i, pp. 177-229. As a preliminary to his exposition of Philo’s philosophy 
Dr. Drummond gives a most valuable discussion of the theology of the Book of Wisdom. The following statement 
deserves attention : ‘There is little connected reasoning of any kind in the work. . . . It is as though the process of 
investigation had been conducted elsewhere, and led to results esteemed satisfactory by an important section of the 

ewish community’ (p. 186). 

: P. Menzel, De ok wiefies auf Prediger und Weisheit Salomos, 1889, pp. 39-70. Menzel gives a useful table 
of passages (135)—which Professor Margoliouth says ‘might be considerably reduced without disadvantage ’— where 
connexion between Wisdom and Greek philosophy has been pointed out by Grimm and Pfleiderer. He has coined 
a somewhat question-begging epithet in the word ‘ parallelomania’ which shows his attitude towards those who would 
trace the ideas of the author to their source. He admits, however, some of Pfleiderer’s positions. Menzel is severely 
criticized by Heinisch, pp. 9 ff. Cheyne (Origzn of Psalter, p. 423) calls the work ‘a painstaking dissertation ’. 

Fi. Bois, Essai sur les origines de la philosophie Judéo-Alexandrine, 1890, pp. 211-311. Notes on the text 
373-411. Bois undertakes a thorough examination of the theological principles in the Book of Wisdom, in a fresh 
and stimulating manner. In his notes on the text he suggests the rearrangement of certain passages, one of which is 
most probably right (see note on iv. 15). He also suggests several emendations, some of which are accepted by 
Siegfried. His exposition of the transmutation of the elements alluded to in ch. xix ad Jin. deserves special attention. 

Margoliouth. In the /RAS for 1890, pp. 263-97; Professor Margoliouth maintained that Bretschneider was on 
the right track in suggesting that the Book of Wisdom was originally written in Hebrew; and adduced many passages 
where he affirms that traces of mistranslation can be proved. This theory has not, however, found acceptance. 


Freudenthal in the /QA, 1901, contested it. 
1 Der griech. Einfluss, &c., see below, § 10. 
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Grafe. In 1892,in 7heol. Abhandl. in honour of Weizicker, pp. 253-86, Grafe published a convincing paper on the 
question of St. Paul’s use of the Book of Wisdom. . ; 

Thielmann. In 1893 Thielmann published an exhaustive inquiry into the Latinity of the Latin version of the 
book in Archiv fiir lat. Lex. und Gram., pp. 235-77. 

Feldmann, Zextkritische Mat. zum B. der Weisheit gesammelt aus der sahidischen syrohexaplarischen und 
armenischen Ubersetzung, Freiburg im B., 1902, pp. 84. A most valuable contribution to the criticism of the text. 

Joseph Holtzmann, Die Peschitta zum B. der Wetsheit, Freiburg im B., 1903, pp. 152. A thorough investigation 
of the Syriac version. ; 

Weber, in Zeztschrift fiir wiss. Theol., 1904, upholds the composite authorship, tracing four different hands in the 
work. Feldmann in &z6/. Zeitschrift, Freiburg im B., 1909, contests this view. 

Heinisch, Die griech. Phil. im B, der Weisheit, Minster i. W., 1908, pp. 158. An exhaustive inquiry into the 
relationship between the book and Greek philosophy ; a work of great learning and ability. Unfortunately the writer, 
a Roman Catholic, seems to have made up his mind to prove that the author of the Book of Wisdom ‘ taught nothing 
which contradicted the faith inherited from his fathers. That which was new, which he expounded in his speculations 
on Wisdom and in his Eschatology, made no breach with the ideas of the O.T.... and if it has found acceptance 
in the N.T., that is only a proof that the sacred writer in his literary activity was under the guidance of divine 
inspiration ’ (p. 156). The author’s knowledge of Greek philosophy was, according to Heinisch, ‘ very superficial.’ 

xX Porter, ‘ The pre-existence of the Soul in the Book of Wisdom and in the Rabbinical writings.’ (In Old Testament 
and Semitic Studies in memory of William Rainey Harper, 1908, pp. 208-69.) A vigorous onslaught upon the 
prevalent view that the writer of Wisdom accepted the Greek doctrine of the pre-existence of souls. In this he is 
upheld by Heinisch (p. 86); though as Heinisch will not admit that Wisdom contains anything contrary to the 
doctrine of the Church, i.e. the Roman Catholic Church, his judgement is biased. An admirable summary of 
Porter’s position is given by Prof. W. B. Stevenson in the Jnternational Journal of Apocrypha, April, 1912. 
Prof. Stevenson affirms that ‘the argument is convincing’. 


EDITIONS. 


(The earlier editions of the book may be found in Grimm, p. 45, or Deane, p. 42.) 

Grimm, 1860. In Kurzgefasstes exeg. Handbuch zu den Apokryphen, pp. 300. It is difficult to speak too 
highly of this masterly work. Grimm first published a commentary in 1837. For the next twenty-three years he was 
collecting additional materials, and the result was the work of 1860, which is and will probably long remain an 
indispensable quarry for all students of the book. 

Deane, W. J., 1881, prints the Greek, Latin, and English A.V. in parallel columns. It contains very useful 
linguistic notes both on the Greek and the Latin. 

Farrar, Speaker's Comm., 1888. Abounds in apt illustrations from classical and’ English literature. 

Zockler, Apocryphen und Pseud. des Alt. Test., 1891, pp. 355-95. Short introduction, translation, and notes. 

Siegfried in Kautzsch’s Apocrypha, 1900, gives a new and excellent translation, generally following Grimm. The 
notes, however, are very short. 

Gregg, Camb. Bible for Schools, 1909. This is, perhaps, the best edition in English, 


econ: eum Jherk. /90¥ pos. 
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True religion leads to a blessed immortality: irreligion and apostasy to destruction. 


Seek the knowledge of God by purity of life: such knowledge (i.e. wisdom) cannot be attained 
by the slaves of sin. 


1 1 LovE righteousness, ye that be judges of the earth, 
Think ye of the Lord with a good mind, 
And in singleness of heart seek ye him ; 
2 Because he is found of them that tempt him not, 
And is manifested to them that do not distrust him. 
3 For crooked thoughts separate from God ; 
And the supreme Power, when it is brought to the proof, putteth to confusion the foolish : 
4 Because wisdom will not enter into a soul that deviseth evil, 
Nor dwell in a body held in pledge by sin. 
5 For the holy spirit of discipline will flee deceit, 
And will start away from thoughts that are without understanding, 
And will be scared away when unrighteousness approacheth. 


The sinner cannot escape punishment: his very words are known. 


6 For wisdom is a spirit that loveth man, 
And she will not hold a blasphemer guiltless for his lips ; 


I. 1. judges of the earth. It is in his assumed character of Solomon that the writer speaks of ‘judges of the earth’; 
in all probability, however, the judges really aimed at are the rulers of the Jewish community in Alexandria. As in 
the time of Philo the Jews in Egypt amounted to a million souls, we may presume that at least half a million lived 
in the capital. Strabo (died A.D. 21), quoted by Josephus, Ams. xiv. 7, says: ‘There is also an ethnarch at their head 
who rules the people and dispenses justice, and sees that obligations are fulfilled and statutes observed, like the archon 
of an independent state.’ 

Doubtless many of the ruling classes in Alexandria, like those in Palestine, were of a Sadducean type and inclined to 
Hellenize. Indeed, some Jews, like Tiberius Julius Alexander who held high office under Nero, went over to the Gentiles 
completely. Bousset, Re/. des Jud. (p. 81, note 1), thinks that complete apostasy of this kind only rarely took place. The 
persecution of the pious by the freethinkers spoken of in ii. 10 may be paralleled by the oppression of the Pharisees under 
Alex. Jannaeus about 94 B.C. See Charles, I Enoch, p.297. ‘The rulers appearas the aiders and abettors of the enemies of 
the righteous. These enemies are the Sadducees, sinners, apostates, and paganizers.’ Ch. ii, 12 shows that apostates 
are the object of the polemic: ‘ He upbraideth us with sins against the law.’ Philo alludes to apostate Jews, De Cozf. 
Ling., ch. ii: ‘Those who are discontented at the constitution under which their fathers have lived, being always eager 
to blame and accuse the laws, say—Do you boast of your precepts as if they contained truth itself? Behold, the books 
which you call sacred scriptures contain fables at which you are accustomed to laugh when you hear others relating 
them.’ See also Vita Mos. i. 6. 

Intermarriage with the Gentiles would facilitate apostasy, and as an act is not censured unless it has taken place, 
we may infer the existence of such marriages from Jubilees xxx. 7, ‘If there is any man in Israel who wishes to give his 
daughter or his sister to any man who is of the seed of the Gentiles, he shall surely die, and they shall stone him with 
stones, for he hath wrought shame in Israel; and they shall burn the woman with fire, because she has dishonoured the 
name of the house of her father, and she shall be rooted out of Israel.’ 

with a good mind, Greek ‘in goodness’. What a pious Jew would consider to be right thoughts about God may 
be gathered from Exod. xxxiv. 6-7, especially the last clause, ‘Jahveh is a God full of compassion and gracious... 
forgiving iniquity and transgression and sin, and that will by no means clear the guilty.” The opposite is seen in 
Ps. 1. 21, ‘Thou thoughtest that I was even such a one as thyself.’ 

singleness of heart. A Hebraism: straightness of mind as opposed to crookedness ; see v. 3, crooked thoughts.’ 
The heart is the seat of the intellect in Hebrew; the reins (see v. 6) the seat of the emotions. 

5. discipline: A.V. and R.V., but the idea of instruction must be included. 

scared away: éAeyxOjoera is a difficulty of long standing. Schultess (1820) declared the word to be corrupt. 
R. V. ‘ put to confusion’, margin ‘convicted’ ; Grimm, from a use of the word in Byzantine Greek, ‘is scared away : 
Siegfried, ‘is filled with a spirit of reproof,’ a very satisfactory meaning if allowable. The idea of being ‘ put to shame 
like purity in the presence of iniquity is possible. This use of the word is found only in Homer, according to Liddell 
and Scott ; and the book is admittedly full of poetical words. : ; , 

6. For wisdom, &c. This line, which appears to have no connexion with what precedes or follows, has given great 
trouble to the commentators. Grimm takes the sense to be ‘Wisdom is a spirit that loves mankind, and for that very 
reason will not leave wickedness unpunished’. The earlier commentators took guddyOpemos in the sense of ‘mild’, 
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Because God is witness of his reins, 
And is a true overseer of his heart, 
And a hearer of his tongue: 
7 Because the spirit of the Lord filleth the world, 
And that which holdeth all things together hath knowledge of every voice. 
8 Therefore no man that uttereth unrighteous things shall be unseen ; 
Neither shall Justice, when it punisheth, pass him by. 
9 For the counsels of the ungodly shall be searched out ; 
And the report of his words shall come unto the Lord 
For the punishment of his lawless deeds : 
-10 Because ¢here is an ear of jealousy Zaz listeneth to all things, 
And the noise of murmurings is not hid. 
1t Beware then of unprofitable murmuring, 
And refrain your tongue from blasphemy ; 
Because no secret utterance shall go forth with impunity, 
And a mouth that lieth destroyeth the soul. 


God does not willingly afflict men: they bring punishment and death upon themselves. 


12 Court not death in the error of your life; 
Neither draw upon yourselves destruction by the works of your hands : 
13 Because God made not death; 
Neither delighteth he when the living perish: 
14 For he created all things that they might have being: 
And the products of the world ave healthsome, 
And there is no poison of destruction in them: 
Nor hath Hades royal dominion upon earth ; 
15 For righteousness is immortal, 
(But the gain of unrighteousness is death). 
16 But the ungodly by their hands and words called him unto them: 
Deeming him a friend they were consumed with love of him, 
And they made a covenant with him, 
Because they are worthy to be of his portion. 


‘gentle’, and connected it with preceding verse. The meaning then would be: ‘ Wisdom is put to confusion or scared 
away when wickedness enters in, because it is a mild and kindly spirit and cannot stay in the same abode as injustice.’ 
Bois, p. 379, seeing that these explanations are unsatisfactory would transpose the line to the end of v. 13, and in this 
alteration Siegfried concurs. But the close connexion between the last line of v. 13 and the beginning of v. 14 militates 
against this. In face of these difficulties it does not seem rash to suggest that the line may be an interpolation on the 


basis of vii. 22-3, where Wisdom is said to be a wvedya and pravOporos. 


Further, the fact that this line is out of harmony with its surroundings gives force to Weber's suggestion that 
vv. 4, 5, together with this line, have been interpolated; the connexion obtained after their omission is quite satis- 
factory. v. 3. ‘The Power, when brought to the proof, chastiseth fools and (6) will not hold the blasphemer guiltless for 


his lips. For God, &c.’ 


7. filleth, as A.V.; R.V. ‘hath filled’; but see Grimm’s note, Burton, A. 7. Moods and Tenses, § 76, and cf. 


St. John xi. 11. 


: holdeth all things together. We have here the Stoic idea of the world soul. The Stoics said of the world, 
cis Gay avtov pépos Sukovtos Tov vou, kabdrep ep’ nuav ris Wuyns. See Dio. Laert. in Ritter and Preller, § 493; Zeller, 


Stoics, &C., Pp. 142. 
8. For examples of unrighteous things see the quotation from De Conf. Ling. in the note on v. I. 


11. blasphemy. xaradadid in parallelism with murmuring, yoyyvopés, plainly means speaking against God: 


yoyyvopes is the word used in LXX Exod. xvi. 7, 8, 9, for the murmuring of the Israelites. 


13-16, Man lost his uprightness and immortality through his own act according to this passage ; in ii. 24, through 


the envy of the devil. 


15. For righteousness. Either this line is in its wrong place and should be transferred perhaps to a position 
between vv. 22 and 23 of ch. ii, where it would be in a satisfactory context, or we must with Grimm acce t the 
succeeding line found in some Latin MSS., ‘iniustitia autem mortis acquisitio est.’ Grimm renders this by doucla Se 
Oavdrov mepimoinors eat (the word repuroinos is not found in the LXX with this meaning). As the line stands it 
has no connexion with what precedes or follows, and if the extra line is not accepted deletion or transference to the 
end of ii, 22 would seem to be justified. It should be noticed that the line summarizes the teaching of this part of the 
book, and may originally have been a marginal note. The Latin line zu¢ustitia autem would then be a gloss like ii. 17, 


vi. 1, &c., and avrév in the next line, referring to Hades, would not be separated from its antecedent. 


16. Seems to be based verbally on Isa. xxviii. 15, though the context is quite different. There the covenant is that 
Death should spare the other contracting parties, while here they give themselves into the arms of Death. For rico 
used to denote a state of mind, see vi. 23, ‘pining envy. E. Pfleiderer, followed by Bois, takes this verse as seletes 
to the pagan mysteries, especially to the identification of Hades the God of death with Dionysus the God of life 
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Some men even prefer the ways of death: they affirm that their souls are even as their 
bodies, that after this life nothing remains. 


21 For they said within themselves, reasoning not aright 
. . ? 
Short and sorrowful is our life ; 
And there is no remedy when a man cometh to his end, 
And none was ever known that returned from Hades. 
2 Because by mere chance were we born, 
And hereafter we shall be as though we had never been: 
Because the breath in our nostrils is smoke, 
And reason is a spark kindled by the beating of our heart, 
3 Which being extinguished, the body shall be turned into ashes, 
And the spirit dispersed as thin air ; 
-4 And our name shall be forgotten in time, 
And no man shall remember our works ; 
And our life shall pass away as the traces of a cloud, 
And shall be scattered as is a mist, 
When it is chased by the beams of the sun, 
And overcome by the heat thereof. 
5 For our allotted time is the passing of a shadow, 
And there is no putting back of our end ; 
Because it is fast sealed, and none reverseth it. 


They therefore will enjoy this life to the full, and crush those whose lives reprove their own. 


6 Come therefore and let us enjoy the good things that zovw are ; 
And let us use creation with all earnestness as youth’s possession. 
7 Let us fill ourselves with costly wine and perfumes ; 
And let no flower of spring pass us by : 
8 Let us crown ourselves with rosebuds, before they wither : 
9 Let there be no (meadow) without traces of our proud revelry : 
Everywhere let us leave tokens of ovr mirth: 
Because this is our portion, and our lot is this. 


Heraclitus had said durds dé ‘AiSys Kai Acéyucos (Ritter and Preller, § 49, Zeller, Pre-Socratic Phil., ii, p. 100). 
_is accepted and we assume that the writer is referring to the apostate Jews, 
as to take part in the pagan mysteries. His ‘ portion’ is the realm assigned to him. 


II. The opinions here put into the mouth of the godle 
experience of Jews who adopted the tenets of Epicurus ; 
duction, p. 525. It should, however, be noticed tha 
in 1 Enoch cii. 6-8. 

1. It is impossible to say whether 6 dvadvaas is transitive or intransitive. 
places where dvahio = ‘to return’; b 
usage, it should be transitive here. Against this it ma 
himself to take with the Greek language, it is quite poss 
verb without any appreciable difference of meaning. 

2. reason isa spark. A reference to the view of Heraclitus and ot 


substance. ‘The soul of man is a part of this divine fire’ (Zeller, Owdlines, p. 70). ‘It was conceived... 


If this 
we must infer that they had gone so far 


ss may easily have been known to the writer from his personal 
most scholars also see a reference to Ecclesiastes, see Intro- 
t the same sentiments are put into the mouth of the ungodly 


Grimm on 2 Macc. viii-xxv gives eight 
ut it is used in the passive in iv. 12, so that if we take this as deciding the author’s 
y be urged, that in view of the liberties which the author allows 
ible that he used the active and passive forms of an intransitive 
hers that fire (see note on xiii. 2) is the primitive 


d this individualization terminated at death’ 


transient individualization of the one primitive substance or force, an 10} t 
. a part of the divine fire which descended 


(Charles, Eschat., p. 143). The Stoics adopted this view. ‘The soul is . . 
into the bodies of men when they first arose out of the aether’ (Zeller, Outlines, p. 244). 
Stoico animus ignis videtur’. 

4. overcome. This is perhaps a justifiable paraphrase. 
from the point of view of Natural Science. But the writer mere 
being unscientific chose an incorrect term. ; 

5. allotted time, reading xaipds with 8 A and Latin, as against Bios, B*. So most editors. 

putting back. The explanation adopted by Grimm, 
satisfactory. Gregg’s reference to the shadow on a sundia , 
metaphor in the next line in the word ‘sealed’; the end is fast sealed = the end is predetermined. 
The sense probably is ‘ while we are youn » by readl 
157, 248, 253, and the Complutensian polyglot. B reads as vedrntt, S and A os vedtntos. 

7. spring, reading éapes for depos. So A, Latin, and most editions. ; 

ga. The Greek here has one line, pndels quay duoipos oT THS NMETEPAS AYEPeXtas ; 
exors sit luxuriae nostrae’, and ‘nullum pratum sit quod non pertranseat luxuria nostra Z 
line with Aeqwor in line 2 for juev. As an old glossary t ir 
this must be restored in place of nar, and pndeis Aetuay KTd. accepted as the true reading. See Feldmann. 

proud revelry : dycpexia, may be an allusion to the heathen mysteries (Bois, p. 295). 
our portion ; our only portion and lot. For connexion with Ecclesiastes see Introd., p. 525. 
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Cic. Tusc. i. 19 ‘Zenoni 
The Greek means ‘ weighed down’, which is incorrect 


ly wanted a parallel expression to chased away’, and 


Siegfried, and others, that no man can die twice, is not 
1 is more acceptable, though there is a sudden change of 


g’, and Grimm gets this by reading os év ve¢rntt on the authority of 


the Latin has two: ‘nemo nostrum 
This is a doublet of the Greek 


o the book shows that it originally contained the word hetpor, 


THE WISDOM OF SOLOMON 2. 10—8. 1 


10 Let us oppress the righteous poor ; 
Let us not spare the widow, 
Nor reverence the hairs of the old man grey for length of years. 
rr But let our strength be Zo ws a law of righteousness ; 
For that which is weak is found to be of no service. 
12 But let us lie in wait for the righteous man, 
Because he is of disservice to us, 
And is contrary to our works, 
And upbraideth us with sins against the law, 
And layeth to our charge sins against our discipline. 
13 He professeth to have knowledge of God, 
And nameth himself servant of the Lord. 
14 He became to us a reproof of our thoughts. 
15 He is grievous unto us even to behold, 
Because his life is unlike other men’s, 
And his paths are of strange fashion. 
16 We were accounted of him as base metal, 
And he abstaineth from our ways as from uncleannesses. 
The latter end of the righteous he calleth happy ; 
And he vaunteth that God is his father. 
17 Let us see if his words be true, . 
And let us try what shall befall in the ending of his 4. 
18 For if the righteous man is God’s son, he will uphold him, 
And he will deliver him out of the hand of his adversaries. 
1g With outrage and torture let us put him to the test, 
That we may learn his gentleness, 
And may prove his patience under wrong. 
zo Let us condemn him to a shameful death ; 
For according to his words he will be visited. 


But they are wrong: a future life ts in store for the righteous, who shall then triumph 
over the ungodly. 


21 Thus reasoned they, being far astray, 
For their wickedness blinded them, 

22 And they knew not the mysteries of God, 
Neither hoped they for wages of holiness, 
Nor did they judge thaz there is a prize for blameless souls. 

23 Because God created man for incorruption, 
And made him an image of his own proper being ; 

24 But by the envy of the devil death entered into the world, 
And they that belong to his realm experience it. 

3 1 But the souls of the righteous are in the hand of God, 

And no torment shall touch them. 


12. The translation of ma:deia in the last line is difficult. Weber gives ‘and reproaches us on account of the sins of 


our method of life’ (Bz/dung). Mr. Gregg would omit. The line certainly looks like an addition. 
_ let us lie in wait. Cf. LXX rendering of Isa. iii. 10, see Introd., p. 524. 
_ 20. according to his words, i.e. ‘if what he says is true.’ 


_ Visited. ¢mokorn is always used in a good sense in this part of the book, see Introd., p.523. The word émoxomy 
is said to be used only once outside biblical and ecclesiastical Greek. It is a translation of the Hebrew word MIPB, 
which means a visitation to deliver, LXX Gen. 1. 24, 25, Exod. iii. 16, or a visitation to punish, LXX Isa. xxiv. 22, 


xxix. 6. See Hort’s full note on 1 Pet. ii, 12, and Charles’s Afoc. Bar. xx. 2, note. 
22, At the end of this verse i. 15 would be appropriate. There is a prize for blameless souls, viz. immortality. 


mysteries of God, i.e. that suffering is not necessarily punishment, but is often a test of goodness which will be 


rewarded after death by immortality. 


23. The difference between the author and Philo is seen very plainly here. In Philo, man is the image of the Logos 


(Drummond, Philo Judaeus, ii. 186-7). 


his own proper being, idiérnros, 8 A and B. diSudrnros, 248, 253, and most of the patristic writers. But Gen. i.26 


seems to decide for the former, though Sanday and Headlam (Romans, p- 51) are doubtful, while Prof 
prefers didwrnros. He also suggests kar’ «ikéva, which is now upheld by Feldmann. ° 


. Margoliouth 


24. Bois (p. 297) suggests that the reference here is to Cain, the first murderer, and Mr. Gregg adduces additional 


arguments for this. All other expositors take it to refer to the temptation of Eve 
a Satan led Eve astray. This seems to favour the latter view. | IE Gy St yr Gow leliy 
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- Inti Enoch lxix. 6 it is said that 


THE WISDOM OF SOLOMON 8. 2-13 


2 In the eyes of fools they seemed to die ; 
And their departure was accounted Zo de their hurt, 
3 And their going from us éo be their ruin: 
But they are in peace. 
4 For though in the sight of men they be punished, 
Their hope is full of immortality ; 
5 And having borne a little chastening, they shall receive great good ; 
Because God tested them, and found them worthy of himself. 
6 As gold in the furnace he proved them, 
And as a whole burnt offering he accepted them. 
7 And in the time of their visitation they shall shine forth, 
And like sparks among stubble they shall run to and fro. 
8 They snall judge nations, and have dominion over peoples ; 
And the Lord shall reign over them for evermore. 
9 They that trust on him shall understand truth, 
And the faithful shall abide with him in love; 
Because grace and mercy are to his chosen, 
And he will graciously visit his holy ones. 


But the unrighteous shall be punished, both they and their ungodly offspring, while the righteous 
though childless shall be rewarded. 


to But the ungodly shall be requited even as they reasoned, 
They which lightly regarded the righteous an, and revolted from the Lord 
tr (For he that setteth at naught wisdom and discipline is miserable ;). 
And void is their hope and their toils unprofitable, 
And useless are their works : 
12 Their wives are foolish, and wicked are their children ; 
13 Accursed is their begetting. 
Because happy is the barren that is undefiled, 
She who hath not conceived in transgression ; 
She shall have fruit when God visiteth souls. 


III. 2. seemed. The righteous cannot die. For this spiritual idea of life and death see v. 13 and x. 3. Philo says 


(Quod det. pot. § 15), ‘The wise man who appears to have departed from this mortal life lives in a life immortal.’ 


5. tested. The object of affliction is testing, proving; not punishment. Cf. 1 Enoch cvili. 9: The righteous 


‘were much tried by the Lord and their spirits were found pure’. 


7. visitation. Cf. Ps. cvi. 4, ‘visit me with thy salvation.’ Salvation in the O. T. always means deliverance— 
deliverance from one’s foes and triumph over them. So here; the writer cannot refrain from picturing the visible 
triumph of the godly over the wicked, though it is quite inconsistent with the idea of reward or retribution coming 
immediately after death. For the figure cf. Obad. 18 upon the destruction of Edom: ‘The house of Jacob shall be 


a fire, and the house of Joseph a flame, and the house of Esau for stubble.’ ; 
8. In the Messianic Kingdom. Cp. St. Paul, 1 Cor. vi. 2, ‘Know ye not that we shall judge angels.’ 
9. understand truth, i.e. God’s methods in governing the world. 


96. With dre yapis kai eos rois éxhexrois avrov compare I Enoch v. 7 kai trois €xhextois €orar Pas kai xapts Kai eipnyn. 
1 Enoch i-xxxvi was written before the persecution under Antiochus Epiphanes ; but the translation of Enoch into Greek 


was probably undertaken as a whole. If this is later than the latest part of 1 Enoch (cc. xxxvii-Ixxi) it must be subse- 
quent to 94 B.C., and so has a bearing on the date of Wisdom itself, see Introd., p. 520. 


d. So 8 A and Syriac, cai émurxomi ev rois dciots (ékdexrois N) abrot, which B Latin and R. V. omit. For justification 


of this see note on iv. 15. In addition, the line is suitable here as a rejoinder to ii. 200. 


10. reasoned. This means that the annihilation after death proclaimed by the godless shall indeed be their lot, 


only the writer’s idea of annihilation is different from that of the apostates. 


11. he that setteth, &c. This line is almost a verbal] reproduction of Prov. i. 7, ‘The ungodly set at naught wisdom 


and discipline.’ filles aay 
ae 3. Roo. The reference here may simply be general; but it is difficult to read Philo’s account of the Therapeutae 


without feeling that the writer of these lines had them in mind. Of the virgins who were enrolled amongst the 


Therapeutae, Philo (De Vit. Con. § 8) says they ‘yearn not for mortal but for immortal offspring’, ov O»yrav éxydver 


GAN adOavdrov dpexGeicat. € ouls 
belong to the aon circle of ideas. It is not necessary to infer that the writer belonged to the sect; Philo, in spite of 


This, and the statement in the text ‘She shall have fruit when God visiteth souls’, seem to 


his admiration for them, was not one of them. Whether he is referring to the Therapeutae or not the writer shows 


considerable independence in discarding the strong Jewish belief that a numerous offspring was the greatest blessing 
Be oanion: This refers to unlawful marriages with the heathen. See Jubilees xxx. 7, quoted on i. I. 
fruit. This may be a vague phrase for reward. Philo works out the idea contained in the words | immortal 
offspring’ as that ‘ which the soul that is attached to God is alone able to produce by itself and from itself’, meaning 
perhaps what the Christian sums up in the word ‘bliss’. . This is subjective and may be contrasted with the more 
objective statement as to the reward of the childless man, which is to be a blissful position in the heavenly sanctuary. 
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THE WISDOM OF SOLOMON 3. 14—4. & 


14 And happy is the eunuch which hath wrought no lawless deed with his hands, 
Nor imagined wicked things against the Lord ; 
For there shall be given him for his faithfulness a peculiar favour, 
And a lot in the sanctuary of the Lord of great delight. 
15 For good labours have fruit of great renown ; 
And wisdom’s root cannot fail. 
16 But children of adulterers shall not come to maturity, 
And the seed of an unlawful union shall perish. 
17 For if they live long, they shall be held inno account, 
And at the last their old age shall be without honour. 
18 And if they die early, they shall have no hope, 
Nor in the day of decision shall they have consolation. 
19 For the end of an unrighteous generation is always grievous. 
1 Better than thzs is childlessness with virtue ; 
For in the memory of virtue is immortality : 
Because it is recognized both by God and man. 
2 When it is present, #ez imitate it ; 
And they long after it when it is departed : 
And throughout all time it marcheth crowned in triumph, 
Victorious in the strife for prizes undefiled. 
3 But the multiplying brood of the ungodly shall be of no profit, 
And with bastard slips they shall not strike deep root, 
Nor shall they establish a sure hold. 
4 For even if these put forth boughs and flourish for a season, 
Yet, standing unsure, they shall be shaken by the wind, 
And by the violence of winds they shall be rooted out. 
5 Their branches shall be broken off ere they come to maturity, 
And their fruit sad/ be useless, 
Not ripe to eat, and meet for nothing. 
6 For children unlawfully begotten are witnesses of wickedness 
Against parents when God searcheth them out. 


€ 


The premature death of the righteous ts followed by tmmortality, but the very memory 
of the ungodly shall perish. 


7 But the righteous, though he die before his time, shall be at rest. 
8 (For honourable old age is not that which standeth in length of time, 


14. Sanctuary. Where is this sanctuary to be? In the Jerusalem which the seer saw ‘descending out of heaven 

from God’ (Rev. xxi. 10) or in heaven itself ? 
of great delight. Ouvynpécrepos in an elative or intensive sense. Thackeray, G7., p. 181 ; Blass, Gr. of NV. 7. Gh, 

p- 141. 
_ 15. cannot fail. These two lines are merely a variation of i. 15, ‘For righteousness is immortal 7; and ive 1, Hor 
in the memory of virtue is immortality’; see also viii.13. It may be that the writer could not get rid of the old Jewish 
idea of subjective immortality, Ps. cxii. 6, Prov. x. 7, or that he wished to oppose the repeated statement in Ecclesiastes 
i. II, il. 16, ix. 5, that there is no remembrance of the dead, righteous or unrighteous. See Introd. Pp. 525. 

16. adulterers. Those who had contracted unlawful marriages, as is plain from the next line and from iv. 6. 

17. In denying that affliction necessarily indicates God’s displeasure and is therefore punishment, the writer advances 


beyond the view of Ezekiel and his followers. Here, in affirming that the child hall b i ; 
sins, he falls behind it. See also iv. 4. : ake uma ey ge) 


18. Reading ov« efovow with & A Latin ; otk éxovow B. 
hope. The idea seems to be that even if the children of the godless die young, 
to sin, they will have no hope of future happiness. 


19. An involuntary and instinctive utterance of the old view that wickedness is always punished in this life. 


before they have had much time 


IV. 3-6. This is taken by Grimm as referring not to a material but to a s 
have an ineradicable taint. Here again the writer falls below Ezekiel and di 
6. witnesses of wickedness. Their sufferings are a proof of the sin of 
8. old age is not that, &c. The writer has already departed from the tra 
be regarded as happy ; he now departs from the belief that length of days 
cae oa soe oe to be struck with the correspondence of the a 
ilo (De Vita Cont., ch. 8) writes: ‘For they do not regard those as elders who are advanced in 
as mere youths if they have only lately devoted themselves to the vocation; but they call those eee ee 
earliest years have spent time and strength in the contemplative part of philosophy.’ Grimm gives a whole series of 
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piritual state. The children of the ungodly 
splays the spirit of the imprecatory psalms. 
their parents. Cf. St. John ix. 2. 

ditional view that life without offspring cannot 
is necessary to the happiness of a godly man. 
uthor’s views with those of the Therapeutae. 


THE WISDOM OF SOLOMON 4. 8-19 


Nor is its measure given by number of years: 
9 But understanding is grey hairs unto men, 

And an unspotted life is ripe old age.) 
10 Being found well-pleasing unto God he was beloved of him, 
And while living among sinners he was translated : 


11 He was caught away, lest wickedness should change his understanding, 
Or guile deceive his soul. 


12 (For the fascination of wickedness bedimmeth the things which are good, 
And the frenzy of desire perverteth an innocent mind.) 

13 Being made perfect in a little while, he fulfilled long years ; 

14 For his soul was pleasing unto the Lord: 

Therefore He hastened him out of the midst of wickedness. 

16 But a righteous man that is dead shall condemn the ungodly that are living, 
And youth that is quickly perfected the many years of an unrighteous man’s age. 

15 But as for the peoples, seeing and understanding not, 

Neither laying this to heart :— 

17 For they will see the wise man’s end, 

And not understand what the Lord purposed concerning him, 

And for what he safely kept him :— 

18 They will see, and despise ; 

But them the Lord shall laugh to scorn. 

And after this they shall become a dishonoured carcase, 

And a reproach among the dead for ever : 

19 Because he shall dash them speechless to the ground, 

- And shall shake them from the foundations, 


quotations from Greek and Latin authors emphasizing this thought. Perhaps the quotation from Bailey’s /es¢ws given 
by Farrar is as good as any: 
‘We live in deeds not years; in thoughts not breaths, 
In feelings not in figures on a dial ; 
We should count time by heart-throbs.’ 


10. eddpectos, &c. This looks like tautology. But reference to the LXX shows that the writer is thinking of 
Gen. v. 22, 24 (of Enoch) ; vi. 9; xvii.1; and other places where evapeoréw, a translation of 1207 ‘to walk’, plainly 
refers to the spiritual condition of the person mentioned. In xvii. 1 evapéores évaytiov pod addressed to Abraham shows 
this very clearly. Gen. v. 22, 24, shows that Enoch is referred to here. No one could say that Enoch’s comparatively 
early removal was a punishment ; it was plainly a blessing, and this supports the author’s contention in v. 8 as to the 
early death of other righteous men. 

12. bedimmeth. The editors point out that the word dpavpdw was used by Greek philosophers to express the 
darkening of the moral sense. } i 

things which are good, ra cadd. Moral and spiritual qualities. ) ; 

perverteth. Greek peradnever, So again in xvi. 25. The word properly means ‘to mine’. Here the author gives 
it the meaning of ‘change’, deriving it no doubt from é\A\os. Commentators compare this mistake with that in 
St. Mark xii. 4. 

Wepeate fulfilied long years. Of a Rabbi who died young it was said, ‘In the twenty-eight years of his life he has 
learned more than others learn in a hundred years’ (Oesterley and Box, Rel. of Syn., p. 97). 

14-16. The passage reads as follows in the R. V. according to B :— 


14. For his soul was pleasing unto the Lord: 
Therefore hasted he out of the midst of wickedness. 
15. But as for the peoples, seeing and understanding not, 
Neither laying this to heart, 
That grace and mercy are with his chosen, 
And that he visiteth his holy ones: — yf 
16. But a righteous man that is dead shall condemn the ungodly that are living 
And youth that is quickly perfected, the many years of an unrighteous man’s old age. 


Some rearrangement is plainly necessary. For (1) the passage is now impossible as it stands in B. | (2) The 
MSS. show that there has been some transference to or from iii. 9. (3) Transference of 15 ¢,d to iil. 9 relieves this 
passage. (4) After 15 ¢,d have been returned to their proper place, the necessity of placing v. 16 before 15 is obvious. 
Bois (p. 387) would make a much more thoroughgoing rearrangement, but it has been thought better to be content 

ith the minimum of alteration. —s Reig 
: 15. the peoples. vv. 17 ff. show that the ungodly are meant. NB Latin give dao, A hou. Mr. Gregg, on the 
basis of the latter, would emend to dvopor. It looks, however, like a reminiscence of LXX Isa. vi. 9: ‘Go, tell this 
ople (Aaés) . . . seeing ye shall see and not understand.’ idle Mie 
ee. ae 2 best S puaee as the judgement by the sword at the beginning of the Messianic age, like vv. 17 ff. | 
19. foundations. The figure in the mind of the writer was probably that of a city razed to the ground. Cf. Ps. ix. 6: 
‘The enemy are come to an end, they are desolations for ever ; and the cities which thou didst uproot, their memory 1s 
perished’ (Driver, Parallel Psalter). 
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THE WISDOM OF SOLOMON 4. 19—5. 13 


And they shall lie utterly waste, and be in anguish, 
And their memory shall perish. 


The remorse of the ungodly at the judgement. Their retrospect. 


20 They shall come, when their sins are reckoned up, with coward fear ; 
And their lawless deeds shall convict them to their face. 
5 1 Then shall the righteous man stand in great boldness 
Before the face of them that afflicted him, 
And them that make his labours of no account. 
2 When they see 7¢, they shall be troubled with terrible fear, 
And shall be amazed at the marvel of his salvation. 
3 They shall say within themselves repenting, 
And for distress of spirit shall they groan, 
This was he whom aforetime we had in derision, 
And made a byword of reproach: 
4 We fools accounted his life madness, 
And his end without honour: 
5 How was he numbered among sons of God! 
And how is his lot among saints ! 
6 Verily we went astray from the way of truth, 
And the light of righteousness shined not for us, 
And the sun rose not for us. 
7 We took our fill of the paths of lawlessness and destruction, 
And we journeyed through trackless deserts, 
But the way of the Lord we knew not. 
8 What did our arrogancy profit us? 
And what good have riches and vaunting brought us? 
9 Those things all passed away as a shadow, 
And as a message that runneth by: 
to As a ship passing through the billowy water, 
Whereof, when it is gone by, there is no trace to be found, 
Neither pathway of its keel in the billows: 
tr Or as when a bird flieth through the air, 
No token of her passage is found, 
But the light wind, lashed with the stroke of her pinions, 
And rent asunder with the violent rush of the moving wings, is passed through, 
And afterwards no sign of der coming is found therein: 
12 Or as when an arrow is shot at a mark, 
The air disparted closeth up again immediately, 
So that men know not where it passed through : 
13 So we also, as soon as we were born, ceased to be; 
And of virtue we had no sign to show, 
But were utterly consumed in our wickedness. 


V. 2. When they see it. Cf. 1 Enoch cviii. 15: ‘And the sinners will cry aloud and see them (i.e. the righteous) 


as they shine, and they indeed will go where days and seasons are prescribed for them.’ 
4. madness. See il. 15. The refusal to purchase material advantage at the price of apostasy. 


6. Verily, dpa = ‘as it now seems’. ‘Hence it amounts sometimes to an expression of regret’ (Donaldson, G&. Gr 


p. 567). 


7. trackless deserts. They now see that the ‘ primrose path of dalliance’ is better described as ‘a dry and weary 


land where no water is’ (Ps. Ixiii. 1). 


knew : in a practical sense = ‘ pay heed to’. So frequently in the O. T. See especially Amos iii. 2, ‘You only 


have I known (= regarded with favour) of all the nations of the earth ‘> @ See also; PS! i. 6. 


9 ff. The images here used to denote the transitory nature of life are vivid and poetical: whether they are quite 
appropriate in the mouth of those in whom the agony of remorse is supposed to be working, is another question. The 


passage forms, however, an effective contrast to their defiant boasting in ch. ii. 


12. closeth, avehvOn. The active is used in ii. 1 and has been translated there as intransitive (see note). ‘ Various 
explanations are given of dvekv6n, but it seems most simple to take it in the sense of “returns” as ii. 1’ (Deane). 


aedvoep is read by 23 (V) and 253. 
13. ceased to be. Another proof that the writer’s view of life and death is spiritual. 
At the end of v. 13 the Latin adds ‘Talia dixerunt in inferno hi, qui peccaverunt’. This 
appropriate, as showing that the following verse is a reflection of the author and no part of the word 
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if not genuine, is 
s of the ungodly. 


14 


15 


THE WISDOM OF SOLOMON 5. 14—6. 1 


Because the hope of the ungodly is like chaff carried off by the wind, 
And like a thin spider’s web driven away by a tempest ; 

And like smoke which is scattered by the wind, 

And passeth away as the remembrance of a guest that tarrieth but a day. 


The bliss of the righteous and the miserable fate of the ungodly. 
But the righteous live for ever, 
And in the Lord is their reward, 
And the care for them with the Most High. 


16 Therefore shall they receive a glorious kingdom, 


17 


And a diadem of beauty from the Lord’s hand ; 

Because with his right hand shall he cover them, 

And with his arm shall he shield them. 

He shali take his jealousy as complete armour, 

And shall make the whole creation his weapons for vengeance on /zs enemies : 


18 He shall put on righteousness as a breastplate, 


And shall take judgement unfeigned as a helmet ; 


19 He shall take holiness as an invincible shield, 
20 And shall sharpen stern wrath for a sword: 


21 


And the world shall go forth with him to fight against Azs insensate foes. 
Shafts of lightning shall fly with true aim, 
And from the clouds, as from a well drawn bow, shall they leap to the mark. 


22 And as from an engine of war shall be hurled hailstones full of wrath; 


The water of the sea shall rage against them, 
And rivers shall sternly overwhelm them ; 


23 A mighty blast shall encounter them, 


cer) 


And as a tempest shall it winnow them away : 
So shall lawlessness make ail the land desolate, 
And their evil-doing shall overturn the thrones of princes. 


Admonition to the rulers. 


Hear therefore, ye kings, and understand ; 
Learn, ye judges of the ends of the earth: 


14. hope. The object of their hope or that on which they found their hope, e.g. riches, &c. : 
spider’s web. So Cursives 23, 106, reading apaxvn, and also R.V.margin. NAB read mdxvn, ‘hoar-frost’, which 
is quite unsuitable. Some MSS. give dxvn, which was no doubt the reading of the Syriac (Joa), and of the Latin 
spuma. Both waxyn and dxyn can be explained from dpdyvy better than dpdxvn from the others. The strange 
mistranslation in LXX Ps. xc. 9 may be compared, ra érn npav os apdxyn, ‘ our years are like a spider’s web’. 

16. a glorious kingdom, Bacihcoy, occurs ini. 14and here. Ini. 14 it undoubtedly means kingdom, and there 
is no reason to adopt a different meaning here. In Dan. vii. 18 and 22 the kingdom is given to the saints. 

17-23. These verses are not quite consistent with the similar passage in iii. 7 ff. There the righteous execute 
judgement on the ungodly: here, Jehovah Himself rouses the forces of Nature to fight against them. See Introd., 

520: 
3 = 2. See in note on xix. 18 the quotation there given from Philo. ; Z eat 

18-20. Compare Eph. vi. 11-17, and see Introd., p. 527. The mavorhia found both here and in St. Paul, which is 
taken by some scholars as conclusive evidence of direct connexion between the two writers, consisted of helmet, 
breastplate, greaves, and shield, as defensive, sword and lance as offensive armour. 

18. judgement unfeigned, without respect of persons. 4 “z 

20. stern, or relentless, Greek dméroyos, also vi. 5, x1. 10, XI, Q, Xv1ll. 15 and the adverb v. 22. 

21. Possibly the rainbow is referred to: if so the translation should be, ‘And from the well-drawn bow of the 
clouds’ as in the Latin ‘a bene curvato arcu nubium’. The association of Jahveh with a thunderstorm is frequent in 
Hebrew poetry, see Ps. Ixxix. 17-20, xcvil. 3-55 Hab. ili. ; 

15-236. This passage is ‘eschatological’. 23 ¢ suddenly brings the reader back to the present age. me 

236. Feldmann would omit os on the authority of the Coptic. It is certainly better away. A ‘mighty blast’ is 
‘ aouaatl lawlessness. The writer returns to the idea of i. 1. Those who follow these ungodly and lawless 
ways are in high positions in the community, and without any exaggeration may be addressed as judges and princes. 

VI. The writer now apparently takes a wider outlook than in i. 1. Having dealt with the misdeeds of the governing 
body of the Jews in Alexandria, he turns in the manner of the prophets, e.g. Isa. vill. 9, Ps. il. 10, to the rulers chia 
outside world. They too have a law which they have not kept, for the transgression of which they will be punis : l. 
It is not necessary to suppose that the writer ever thought of his words reaching the ‘ rulers of the ends of the earth’, 
any more than Isaiah or the writer of Psalm ii imagined that their words would come to the ears of the foreign nations 
or rulers whom they apostrophized. The Jewish magnates at Alexandria are still the real object of the poe Kei 

1. The Latin begins the chapter with the words ‘Melior est sapientia quam vires, et vir prudens quam fortis , 


a good introduction to the section. 
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THE WISDOM OF SOLOMON 6. 2-17 


2 Give ear, ye that have dominion over much people, 
And make your boast in multitudes of nations. 

3 Because your dominion was given you from the Lord, 
And your sovereignty from the Most High ; 
Who shall search out your works, 
And shall make inquisition of your counsels: 

4 Because being officers of his kingdom ye did not judge aright, 
Neither kept ye the law, nor walked after the counsel of God. 

5 Awfully and swiftly shall he come upon you; 
For a stern judgement befalleth them that be in high places: 

6 For the man of low estate may be pardoned in mercy, 
But mighty men shall be searched out mightily. 

7 For the Sovereign Lord of all will not regard any man’s person. 
Neither will he stand in awe of greatness ; 
Because it is he that made doz small and great, 
And alike he taketh thought for all; 

8 But strict is the scrutiny that cometh upon the powerful. 

9 Unto you therefore, O princes, are my words, 
That ye may learn wisdom and not fall away. 

10 For they that have kept holily the things that are holy shall themselves be accounted holy; 
And they that have been taught them shall find what to answer; 
rr Set your desire therefore upon my words; 

Long for ¢hem, and ye shall be instructed. 


Wisdom desires to be found. 


12 Wisdom is radiant and fadeth not away ; 

And easily is she beheld of them that love her, 

And found of them that seek her. 
13 She forestalleth them that desire Zo know her, making herself first known. 
14 He that riseth up early to seek her shall have no toil, 

For he shall find her sitting at his gates. 
15 For to think upon her is perfection of understanding, 

And he that keepeth vigil for her sake shall quickly be free from care. 
16 For she goeth about, seeking them that are worthy of her, 

And in their paths she appeareth unto them graciously, 
ss And in every purpose she meeteth them. 


The Sorites. 


17 For her true beginning is desire of instruction ; 
And the care for instruction is love of her ; 


6. searched out, Greek erdf{#. The same word in ii. 19 probably means ‘ torture’, so perhaps the A. V. and Latin 


are right in their interpretation, ‘tormented ’, ‘tormenta patientur’. 


7. regard any man’s person, R. V. ‘refrain himself for’. The Greek imooredeirar upécwroy here is probably an 
echo of Deut. 1. 17 LXX, where trooreity mpéc@moy is used to translate the Hebrew DD V3i1, to show partiality to 


any one. The injunction to Moses to make no difference between small and great appears in the same context. 
12. This description of Wisdom is based on Prov. viii. 


_And found. This line looks so much like a variant of Prov. viii. 17 that some scholars have suspected it of being 
an insertion. But the writer probably had the chapter in Proverbs before his mind, so in spite of its omission in B* it 


may be genuine. It is found in 8 B®? and A. 


15. to think upon her. Through the contemplation of Wisdom, a man gains a high moral standard: cf. ‘ His 
(i.e. Plato’s) theory of education is dominated by the thought that the mind itself inevitably “imitates” the character 
of the things it habitually contemplates. Just because the aspiration after wisdom is the fundamental expression of 
the mind’s true nature, it cannot be followed persistently without resulting in a transfiguration of our whole character’ 


(A. E. Taylor, Plazo, p. 35). 


17-20. An instance of the logical figure called Sorites, or Chain-inference, of which the Stoics were very fond 
(Zeller, Szoics, p. 216 note). v. 20 contains the main conclusion consisting of the first and last step: Desire for 
wisdom promoteth to a kingdom. But the first premiss is not expressed in 7. 17 and must be supplied, and another 


member is omitted in v. 19. 
[The desire for wisdom is the beginning of wisdom 3] 
17. The true beginning of wisdom is the desire for instruction ; 
The care for instruction is love of wisdom ; 
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Pe vis DOM OF SOLOMON 6: 18—7. 9 


18 And love of her is observance of her laws ; 

And to give heed to Aer laws is the assurance of incorruption ; 
1g And incorruption bringeth near unto God ; 
20 So then desire of wisdom promoteth to a kingdom. 


Solomon promises to declare the nature of wisdom. 


21 If therefore ye delight in thrones and sceptres, ye princes of peoples, 
Honour wisdom, that ye may reign for ever. 
22 But what wisdom is, and how she came éo me, I will declare, 
And I will not hide Zer mysteries from you ; 
But I will trace er out from her first beginning 
And bring the knowledge of her into clear light, 
And I will not pass by the truth ; 
23 Neither indeed will I take pining envy for my companion, 
Because envy shall have no fellowship with wisdom. 
24 But a multitude of wise men is salvation to the world, 
And an understanding king is tranquillity to 42s people. 
25 Wherefore be ye instructed by my words, and ¢hereby shall ye profit. 


Solomon at first like other men: wisdom given to him in answer to prayer. 


7 1 I myself also am mortal, like to all, 
And am sprung from one born of the earth, ‘ie man first formed, 
2 And in the womb of a mother was I moulded into flesh in the time of ten months, 
Being compacted in blood of the seed of man and pleasure that came with sleep. 
3 And [| also, when I was born, drew in the common air, 
And fell upon the kindred earth, 
Uttering, like all, for my first voice, the self-same wail : 
4 In swaddling clothes was I nursed, and with zwatchful cares. 
5 For no king had any other first beginning ; 
6 But all men have one entrance into life, and a like departure. 
7 For this cause I prayed, and understanding was given me: 
I called upon God, and there came to me a spirit of wisdom. 


The value of wisdom. 


“8 I preferred her before sceptres and thrones, 
And riches I esteemed nothing in comparison of her. 
9 Neither did I liken to her any priceless gem, 
Because all the gold of che earth in her sight is but a little sand, 
And silver shall be accounted as clay before her. 
18. Love of wisdom is the keeping of her laws ; 
The keeping of her laws is immortality ; 
19. Immortality bringeth near to God ; 


[To be near to God is to be a king; | 
So the desire for wisdom promoteth to a kingdom. 


There is remarkably little deviation from the exact logical form: what there is is justified by the poetical 


character of the composition. ‘te 
22. tome. Ewald and Bois understand poi after eyévero. 


from her first beginning. This (the A.V. and Latin) is the better translation; not ‘from the beginning of 


creation’, R. V.; as is seen from vil. 5, ‘no king had any other first beginning, where the Greek is practically the 


same. 


mysteries. The Alexandrian Jews regarded their syncretism of Greek philosophy and Hebrew religion as a 


mystery, which, however, they were anxious to propagate in contrast to the heathen who kept their mysteries secret. 
Cf. Philo, de Sacrificantibus, 12 ‘Why, ye initiates, if these things are good and profitable, do ye shut yourselves up in 


darkness and benefit three or four only, instead of bringing the advantages into the market-place for all men, 
every one might enjoy a better and happier life? For envy does not dwell with virtue.’ See vil. 13. 


23. Cf. the last clause of the preceding quotation which strikingly resembles 23 b. The pride of the philosophers is 


no doubt referred to and perhajs the greed of the Sophists. For the Sophists see Philo, de Congressu, 23. 


24. a multitude of wise men. This is a sounder view than that of Ecclesiastes i. 18, ‘In much wisdom is much grief : 


and he that increaseth knowledge increaseth sorrow.’ 
VII. 1. first formed. The word mperém)acros first occurs here. 


2. was I moulded. The man is here identified with the body in contrast to the soul which pre-existed, see viii. 19. 
3. kindred, épotorabns. This is the usual significance of the word. But the commentators point out that the 
affinity is not between Solomon and the earth but between Solomon and the rest of mankind. Grimm gives equally 


trodden by all’. It is, perhaps, another instance of the author’s free use of the language. 
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THE WISDOM. OF SOLOMON 7. 10=22 


to Above health and comeliness I loved her, 
And I chose to have her rather than light, 
Because her bright shining is never laid to sleep. 

11 But with her there came to me all good things together, 
And in her hands innumerable riches: 

12 And I rejoiced over shem all because wisdom leadeth them ; 
Though I knew not that she was the mother of them. 

13 As I learned without guile, I impart without grudging ; 
I do not hide her riches. 

14 For she is unto men a treasure that faileth not, 
And they that use it obtain friendship with God, 
Commended ¢o him by the gifts which come through discipline. 


: Solomon's own great knowledge came from this gift of wisdom. 


15 But to me may God give to speak with judgement, 
And to conceive thoughts worthy of what hath been given me ; 
Because himself is one that guideth even wisdom and correcteth the wise. 
16 For in his hand are both we and our words; 
All understanding, and a// acquaintance with divers crafts. 
17 For he hath given me an unerring knowledge of the things that are, 
To know the constitution of the world, and the operation of the elements ; 
18 The beginning and end and middle of times, 
The alternations of the solstices and the changes of seasons, 
19 The circuits of years and the positions of stars; 
20 The natures of living creatures and the ragings of wild beasts, 
The powers of spirits and the thoughts of men, 
The diversities of plants and the virtues of roots: 
2x All things that are either secret or manifest I learned, 
22 For she that is the artificer of all things taught me, evex wisdom. 


The attributes of wisdom: her source: her activity. 


For there is in her a spirit quick of understanding, holy, 
Alone in kind, manifold, 
Subtil, freely moving, 


11. Cf. Matt. vi. 33, ‘and all these things shall be added unto you.’ 

12. mother, yeverw (hapax); NS and B give yéveaw, but yéveois has already been used in vi. 22 and again in v. 5 
in the abstract, and therefore is hardly likely to be used here with a concrete meaning. Wisdom is the ‘ mother’ or 
root of all ‘good things’, not merely the chief. Plato’s classification of the Virtues is rejected. See on viii. 7. 

13. without grudging. See notes on vi. 22 and 33. 

14. friendship with God. See on v. 27. 

given. These gifts would be called ‘graces’ by the Christian. The R. V. takes the gifts as offered to God to 
win His favour. 

15. judgement, or as R.V. margin, ‘according to his (i. e. God’s) mind *, KaTa yvouny. 

what hath been given. There are three readings here given by Feldmann. (1) dedouévov: B, and three 
cursives, including 248 ; (2) Aeyopévey: & A, six cursives, Syriac and other versions; (3) didouévev : comp. Latin (quae 
mihi dantur), Coptic, and Ethiopic. deyopuéver is. generally rejected. diopéver is preferred by Grimm and Feldmann. 
This reading, as Farrar points out, emphasizes the fact that the gift of Wisdom is continuous. 

17-20. In these verses the writer shows his knowledge of the technical terms of Greek science. He highly esteems 
all branches of learning, including astronomy; which Philo, in spite of the remarkable contributions made by 
Alexandrian astronomers to the advancement of the science, strangely depreciated (Drummond, Philo, i. 264). 

17. things that are, ray dvrev yroow = ‘philosophy’, 

constitution of the world = ‘cosmology’. 
18. beginning, &c., of times = ‘ chronology’. 
alternations, &c. = ‘astronomy’. 
19.. circuits, i.e. cycles, e.g. the metonic and solar cycles. 
20. natures, &c. = zoology. 
powers of spirits. Latin gives wim ventorum, but Josephus, Axz, viii. 2, says that Solomon is said to have had 
power over spirits, so that demonology and not meteorology may be meant. 
thoughts of men. The desires and passions which agitate the soul; part of the modern science of psychology. 

22. The writer here takes care to emphasize his belief that the action of God is only indirect; thus differing from 

the presentation in the second part. 
attificer, rexviris. It is suggested by Toy, following Grimm, that this is founded on Prov. viii. 30, where 
Wisdom is said to be j}ON and where the LKX gives dppdfovea. It is doubtful, however, whether this can be accepted. 
It would involve the correction of LXX by the writer. 
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THE WISDOM OF SOLOMON 7.. 22-29 


Clear in utterance, unpolluted, 
Distinct, that cannot be harmed, 
Loving what is good, keen, unhindered, 


23 Beneficent, loving toward man, 


Steadfast, sure, free from care, 

All-powerful, all-surveying, 

And penetrating through all spirits 

That are quick of understanding, pure, subtil : 

24 For wisdom is more mobile than any motion ; 

Yea, she pervadeth and penetrateth all things by reason of her pureness. 


25 For she is a breath of the power of God, 


And a clear effluence of the glory of the Almighty ; 
Therefore can nothing defiled find entrance into her. 

26 For she is an effulgence from everlasting light 

And an unspotted mirror of the working of God, 

And an image of his goodness. 

27 And she, though but one, hath power to do all things ; 
And remaining in herself, reneweth all things: 

And from generation to generation passing into holy souls 
She maketh them friends of God and prophets. 


28 For nothing doth God love save him that dwelleth with wisdom. 
29 For she is fairer than the sun, 


And above all the constellations of the stars: 
Being compared with light, she is found Zo de before it ; 


22, 23. Wisdom has twenty-one qualities, the number no doubt being purposely chosen as a multiple of the two 
sacred numbers, seven and three. Philo calls Wisdom roAvevupos. 

; Grimm quotes a fragment ascribed to Cleanthes the Stoic: tdyaov ¢pwras pe otwy €or; dove Oy TeTaypévor, 
Sixatoy, dovov, evoeBes, KpaTovy EavTov, xpnowpov, kaddy, S€ov, avornpdy, adidexacrator, aiel cuppépov, ApoBov, drumov, Avot- 
ie dvaduvov, dpéhipov, eddperrov, Spodoyovpevor, evkdeés, Arupor, empeés, mpaov, apodpdr, XpoviCdpevov, dpepnror, aiet 

tapevoy. 

22. in her, év air7 NB Latin. avrn =‘ She is a spirit’ A. If év airy is right this is the nearest approach the author 
ese towards giving a distinct personality to Wisdom. But in ix. 17 he plainly makes Wisdom equivalent to the Holy 

pirit. 

_ quick of understanding. voepdés,a technical term of the Stoics applied to the world soul, see on i. 7. Other 
Stoical terms in this passage are @uddvOpwmos (23), xopeiv (23), Sunkery (24), Scoukeiy (viii. 1). Three of these are found in 
one passage of Dio. Laert. quoted by Ritter and Preller, § 513. dméppoia (‘ effluence’) is also a philosophical term. 

Alone in kind = ‘the only one of its kind’, povoyevés; manifold, woAvpepés, are opposed to one another and 
Bee ee to the Stoic idea of the world soul and its different manifestations. Compare St. Paul on the Holy Spirit, 
1 Cor.) xii. 4. 

keen, unhindered. These words go together. Most commentators compare the Adyos rouevs of Philo which 
divides, arranges, and unites the unarranged matter of chaos. Heinisch (p. 134) refuses to accept this. 
ae free from care, duépysvov. This may be equivalent to the Aristotelian word avrdpxns applied to virtue in E¢hics 

LG 170. 

subtil. R.V. ‘most subtil’, Latin swéddi/’s, Greek Newrordrwy. denrés probably = ‘ethereal’. In v. 22 Wisdom 
is said to be a mvedua Aewrdv. Here it is said to penetrate spirits like itself intellectual, pure, and errordrav. This 
can hardly mean that the spirits through which Wisdom penetrates must be exrd in a superlative degree, while 
Wisdom possesses the quality only in a positive degree. If it is not a mere rhetorical use of the superlative it must 
mean spirits which have the quality. in as high a degree as is possible for men to possess it: an elative use of the 
superlative. 

26. effulgence, dravyacpya. Cf. Heb. i. 3. The word can mean either (1) effulgence, radiance, or (2) reflection. 
The word ‘effluence’, dméppora, v. 26, upholds the first, the words ‘ unspotted mirror’ uphold the second. Since the 
word ‘mirror’ seems to be in parallelism with dravyacopva the meaning ‘reflection’ is the more probable. Heinisch 
(p. 133) decides for ‘effulgence’ on the ground of Sir. i. 9, where it is said of Wisdom that God ‘ poured her out upon 
all his works’. So does Westcott on Heb. i. 3. Grimm and Gregg favour the rendering ‘ reflection ’. 

27. allthings. Omnipotence is here ascribed to Wisdom. 

remaining in herself, &c. Bois (p. 391) argues that this line contains a philosophical idea to be traced to 
Heraclitus or the Stoics. The primaeval fire, or the Logos, remains the same in its essence in spite of all its various 
manifestations in nature (see note on modvpepés, Vv. 22). Grimm and Heinisch are content with a reference to 
Ps. cli. 27=28. 

ends of God. See v. 15. Deissmann, £70. St., p. 167, thinks the word means favourites. ‘ Friend was the title 
of honour given at the court of the Ptolemies to the highest royal officials.’ ‘ idos Geod denotes high honour in the 
sight of God, nothing more nor less. But the thought was not peculiar to Egypt. If Heinisch is right in seeing direct 
connexion between ch. viii and the fable of the choice of Hercules (see note on viii. 2) the words may be an echo of 
dv ene piror per Ocois Byres in that passage. Compare also Plato, Leg. iv. 716 D 6 pev copper bea piros. Philodemus 
(about 50 B.C.) quotes a Sfozc saying ‘that the wise are the friends of God and God of the wise’ (Zeller, Stozcs, 
Pp. 254 note). r : E 2 F 

and prophets. The Stoics also believed in prophecy and said that only a wise man could be a prophet. Cic. 


De Div. ii. 63 ‘Stoici negant quemquam nisi sapientem divinum esse posse.’ 
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THE WISDOM OF SOLOMON 7. 30—8. 12 


30 For to the light of day succeedeth night, 
But against wisdom evil doth not prevail ; 
8 1 But she reacheth from one end of the world to the other with full strength, 
And ordereth all things well. 


Solomon desired wisdom for a bride to assist him both in public and private matters: 
but only God could give her. 


2 Her I loved and sought out from my youth, 
And I sought to take her for my bride. 
And I became enamoured of her beauty. 
3 She proclaimeth Zer noble birth in that it is given her to live with God, 
And the Sovereign Lord of all loved her. 
4 For she is initiated into the knowledge of God, 
And she chooseth out for him his works. 
5 But if riches are a desired possession in life, 
What is richer than wisdom, which worketh all things ? 
6 And if understanding worketh, 
Who more than wisdom is an artificer of the things that are? 
7 And if a man loveth righteousness, 
The fruits of wisdom’s labour are virtues, 
For she teacheth self-control and understanding, righteousness, and courage; 
And there is nothing in life for men more profitable than these. 
8 And if a man longeth even for much experience, 
She knoweth the things of old, and divineth the things to come: 
She understandeth subtilties of speeches and interpretations of dark sayings: 
She foreseeth signs and wonders, and the issues of seasons and times. 
9 I determined therefore to take her unto me to live with me, 
Knowing that she is one who would give me good thoughts for counsel, 
And encourage me in cares and grief. 
10 Because of her I shall have glory among multitudes, 
And honour in the sight of elders, though I be young. 
11 I shall be found of a quick discernment when I give judgement, 
And in the presence of princes I shall be admired. 
12 When I am silent, they shall wait for me; 
And when I open my lips, they shall give heed unto me ; 


VIII. 1. ordereth, dvoxei. A favourite term of the Stoics. They said rov dé Koo pov Ototkeio Oat Kata vowy Kai mpdvoray 


(Dio. Laert. 133, in Ritter and Preller, § 493). 


2-18. In every one of these verses except 14 Heinisch finds an echo of the speech of Virtue in the apologue of 
the choice of Hercules in Xenophon, Mem. ii.1. The fable was no doubt well known, but Heinisch insists that Pseudo- 


Sol. had a first-hand acquaintance with Xenophon’s work. The passage runs as follows :— 


Virtue says: ‘I associate with gods and I associate with men who are good (cf. uv. 3, it is given her to live with 
God), and no noble work divine or human is done without me (cf. v. 4, she is initiated into the knowledge of God, and 
she chooseth out for him his works). I am a beloved co-worker with artificers (cf. v. 6, Who more than wisdom is an 
artificer?) . .. a steadfast ally in the work of war (cf. v. 15,.. . I shall show myself a good ruler, and in war courageous 
and the best companion in friendship (v. 18, in her friendship is good delight). . . . And the young rejoice in the 
praises of their elders, and those who are older are delighted with honour from the young (cf. v. 10). And when their 
destined end shall come they will not lie unhonoured in forgetfulness, but be celebrated in song and: flourish in memory 


for all time’ (cf. vv. 13 and 17). 


In this case, as in that of the connexion between Rom. ix and Wisd. xii, it should be noticed that the resem- 


blances are all found in one continuous passage in both authors. 


3. proclaimeth, R.V. ‘glorifieth’. do€d¢w = to cause the dignity and worth of some person or thing to become 
manifest and acknowledged, cf. 2 Thess. iii. 1. See Thayer’s edition of Grimm’s WV. 7. Lexicon. Does a man desire 
noble birth in a bride? Wisdom is noble enough to be the bride of God. Philo (de Cherub. 13. 14) calls God the 


husband of Wisdom. 


6. epya¢erat has a pregnant meaning ‘to work effectually or successfully’. If péyvnows—earthly wisdom—works 


with success, much more does co¢ia, the divine wisdom. 


7. self-control, &c. The four cardinal virtues ; a well-known philosophical classification originating with Plato and 
taken up by the Stoics. Zeller (iii. 2, p. 230, note) affirms direct Stoic influence here, since Chrysippus made Wisdom 


the root of the four virtues, whereas Plato made Wisdom one of them. See also note on vii. 12. 


8. dark sayings, parables or allegories. The writer probably had Prov. i. 6 in mind, where the aiviypara of the 


wise are spoken of. 


signs and wonders. Probably a reference to the prediction of eclipses, &c., by astronomers. 
12, See Job xxix. 9. 
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THE WISDOM OF SOLOMON 8. 12—9. 8 


And if I continue speaking, they shall lay their hand upon their mouth. 
13 Because of her I shall have immortality, 
And leave behind an eternal memory to them that come after me. 
14 I shall govern peoples, 
And nations shall be subjected to me. 
15 Dread princes shall fear me when they hear of me : 
Among my people I shall show myself a good ra/er, and in war courageous. 
16 When I come into my house, I shall find rest with her ; 
For converse with her hath no bitterness, 
And to live with her hath no pain, but gladness and joy. 
17 When I considered these things in myself, 
And took thought in my heart how that in kinship unto wisdom is immortality, 
18 And in her friendship is good delight, 
And in the labours of her hands is wealth that faileth not, 
And in assiduous communing with her is understanding, 
And great renown in having fellowship with her words, 
I went about seeking how to take her unto myself. 
19 Now I was a child good by nature and a good soul fell to my lot ; 
20 Nay rather, being good, I came into a body undefiled. 
21 But perceiving that I could not possess wisdom except God gave her to me 
(Yea and to know by whom the grace is given, this too came of understanding), 
I pleaded with the Lord and besought him, 
And with my whole heart I said, 


He prays to God for this gift, pleading his own human weakness and the greatness of his task. 


9 : O God of the fathers, and Lord who keepest thy mercy, 
Who madest all things by thy word ; 
2 And by thy wisdom formedst man, 
That he should have dominion over the creatures that were made by thee, 
3 And rule the world in holiness and righteousness, 
And execute judgement in uprightness of soul ; 
4 Give me wisdom, her that sitteth by thee on thy throne ; 
And reject me not from among thy servants ; 
5 Because I am thy bondman and the son of thy handmaid, 
A man weak and short-lived, 
And of small power to understand judgement and laws. 
6 For even if a man be perfect among the sons of men, 
Vet if the wisdom that cometh from thee be not with him, he shall be held in no account. 
7 Thou didst choose me before my brethren to be king of thy people, 
And to do judgement for thy sons and daughters. 
8 Thou gavest command to build a sanctuary in thy holy mountain, 
And an altar in the city of thy habitation, 
A copy of the holy tabernacle which thou preparedst aforehand from the beginning. 


17. Wisdom is immortal. Those akin to her share her immortality. But in xv. 3 knowledge of the might of God is 
immortality. It may, however, be said that this knowledge could only arise from kinship with or the possession of 


Wisdom. 


19. See Introd., p. 531 , for the doctrine of pre-existence in the book. For the difference between the Jewish and 


Greek conception of pre-existence, see Harnack, History of Dogma, vol. i, pp. 318 ff. 


20. This verse is a correction of v.19. If v.19 stood alone it would mean that the writer identified the Ego with the 


body or perhaps with the compound organism body and soul. But, strictly speaking, the soul is the Ego, hence the 
correction. In v.19, as in vii. 2, the writer uses ordinary everyday language such as we find in the second part, ‘the soul 


which was lent him’, xv. 8, or in the N. T., * this night thy soul shall be required of thee’ (Luke xii. 20), where the soul 
seems to be regarded as distinct from the personality. It is generally accepted that the writer deliberately corrects 


himself in view of his doctrine of the pre-existence of the soul ; but see Porter. Cf. note on xv. 8. 


G > 


21. possess wisdom, i.e. éyxparns in the sense of the Latin compos, understanding sopias. Grimm takes it in the 


sense of ‘continent’, but all other moderns take it as in the text. 


IX. 1. by thy word ... by thy wisdom. We may, perhaps, see here the truth of the statement that the writer of 
Wisdom was.a forerunner of Philo. Word and Wisdom are here synonymous. Our author chose Wisdom, Philo 


chose the Word as the intermediary between God and the world. 


3. God’s purpose In Creation beneficent, see 1. 13. 


8. A copy. In Ps. cxxxv. 16, Exod. xxv. 9 we have the idea of heavenly archetypes of certain things on earth. 
This seems to have been a common Semitic idea; The temple of the goddess Nina was built by Gudea, King of 
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THE WISDOM OF SOLOMON 9. 9—10. 1 


9 And with thee is wisdom, which knoweth thy works, 
And was present when thou wast making the world, 
And which understandeth what is pleasing in thine eyes, 
And what is right according to thy commandments. 

fo Send her forth out of the holy heavens, 

And from the throne of thy glory bid her come, 
That being present with me she may toil wéth me, 
And that I may learn what is well-pleasing before thee. 

TI For she knoweth all things and hath understanding ¢hercof, 
And in my doings she shall guide me in ways of soberness, 
And she shall guard me in her glory. 

12 And so sha]l my works be acceptable, 

And I shall judge thy people righteously, 
And I shall be worthy of my father’s throne. 

13 For what man shall know the counsel of God? 
Or who shall conceive what the Lord willeth ? 

14 For the thoughts of mortals are timorous, 

And our devices are prone to fail. 

15 For a corruptible body weigheth down the soul, 
And the earthy frame lieth heavy on the mind that is full of cares. 

16 And hardly do we divine the things that are on earth, 

And the things that are close at hand we find with labour ; 
But the things that are in the heavens who ever yet traced out ? 

17 And who ever gained knowledge of thy counsel, except thou gavest wisdom, 
And sentest thy holy spirit from on high ? 

18 And it was thus that the ways of them which are on earth were corrected, 
And men were taught the things that are pleasing unto thee ; 

And through wisdom were they saved. 


The work of wisdom in history from Adam to Moses. 


10 x She guarded to the end the first formed father of the world, that was created alone, 
And delivered him out of his transgression, 


Lagash (3000 B.C.), after he had been shown a model of it in a dream (Maspero, Dawn of Civilization, p. 610). 
It is, therefore, not necessary to resort to the Platonic doctrine of ideas as Gfrérer does. Grimm prefers to take 
dyia oxnvy, as heaven itself. ‘lhe temple would then represent the higher just as the high-priest’s garments represented 
the lower world. Cf. xviii. 24. 

9. Here Wisdom is only present as a spectator at the Creation in accordance with Prov. viii. 30. His devotion to 
Scripture in this place overcomes the writer’s philosophical theories, 

11. glory. The meaning of this is difficult. The Latin cuts the knot by translating fofentia. Certain scholars 
follow this and refer to Rom. vi. 4. If, however, ‘guard’ can be taken as carrying on the idea in ‘guide’ in the 
preceding line, then ‘ glory’ may, as Grimm Suggests, refer to the brightness which Wisdom sheds over the path of her 
followers. As the author places great stress on the superiority of Wisdom to Light (see vi. 12, vii. 10, 26, 29) this 
interpretation seems most probable. 

_15. The writer was no doubt somewhat influenced by the Greek idea of the inherent evil of matter, though he probably 
did not accept it. It is quite possible to admit that the body is the occasion of evil without accepting the dualistic 
theory that it is the cause of evil. For the connexion of this verse with Plato’s Phaedo see Introduction, p. 532. 

cares. The cares are mentioned in the next verse. Grimm prefers the rendering which is given in R.V. margin 
‘that museth on many things.’ The thought is a common one in literature, sacred and profane. See St. Paul, 
2 Cor. v. 4, ‘For we that are in this tabernacle do groan, being burdened’; Seneca, Ep. 65 ‘Corpus hoc animi 
pondus ac poena est.’ Philo made the body equivalent to a tomb, but according to Ritter and Preller, § 46 
note b, he did not, as is sometimes said, get this from Heraclitus: ‘ Sed quod aiunt o@pa esse quasi onpa non est ab 
Her. inventum.’ : 

16. hardly. If the mind were not weighed down by the body, knowledge would be easily acquired. 

close at hand, ra ev yepoiv. & 23 read mogiv, also the Armenian according to Feldmann. 

17. Here ‘thy holy spirit’ is plainly equivalent to Wisdom: this may have some bearing on the reading of vii. 22 

18. through wisdom were they saved. Houbigant divided the book here, and it must be admitted that it is 
a very good ending. It is in striking contrast to the ending of ch. xix, 


X. 1, alone. According to Gen. ii. 7; Adam was created before anything was ready for him, therefore he required 
protection. The ingenious emendation of Bois, od pdvoy, the od having dropped out after kéo pov, is accepted by Siegfried 
and Heinisch (p. 147). He would translate ‘ Wisdom not only guarded and delivered, but gave him’, &c. ‘For ré used 
in ae = he pecs ae 3 (Bois, p. 399). ; 

_ his, idiov. is is doubtless, as already pointed out by Grimm, an instance of the ‘us i 
which is confirmed by the Apocryphal books, especially by hae in Greek from the first’ (Des 
Pp. 123-4). Inch, Xvill, vv. 13 and 21, there seem to be undoubted examples of this use. Opinions may differ as to 
the other cases, ii. 23, xi. 13, Xl. 23, XVI. 23, Xvii. II, xix. 6, 13, 20, though Deissmann says the best course is ‘to take 
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THE WISDOM OF SOLOMON 10. 2-14 


2 And gave him strength to get dominion over all things. 

3 But when an unrighteous man fell away from her in his anger, 
He perished himself in the rage wherewith he slew his brother. 

4 And when for his cause the earth was drowning with a flood, 
Wisdom again saved it, 
Guiding the righteous man’s course by a poor piece of wood. 


5 Moreover, when nations consenting together in wickedness had been confounded, 
Wisdom knew the righteous man, and preserved him blameless unto God, 
And kept him strong when his heart yearned toward his child. 


6 While the ungodly were perishing, wisdom delivered a righteous man, 
When he fled from the fire that descended out of heaven on Pentapolis. 
7 To whose wickedness a smoking waste still witnesseth, 
And plants bearing fair fruit that cometh not to ripeness ; 
(Yea and a disbelieving soul hath a memorial there, a pillar of salt s¢z// standing.) 
8 For having passed wisdom by, 
Not only were they disabled from recognizing the things which are good, 
But they also left behind them for “wman life a monument of their folly ; 
So that wherein they had offended could not but be known: 
9 But wisdom delivered out of troubles those that waited on her. 


10 When a righteous man was a fugitive from a brother’s wrath, wisdom guided him in straight paths ; 
She showed him God’s kingdom, and gave him knowledge of holy things ; 
She prospered him in his toils, and multiplied the fruits of his labour ; 
11 When in their covetousness mez dealt hardly with him, 
She stood by him and made him rich ; 
12 She guarded him from enemies, 
And from those that lay in wait she kept him safe, 
And in his sore conflict she guided him to victory, 
That he might know that godliness is more powerful than all. 


13 When a righteous man was sold, wisdom forsook him not, 
But from sin she delivered him ; 
She went down with him into a dungeon, 

14 And in bonds she left him not, 
Till she brought him the sceptre of a kingdom, 
And authority over those that dealt tyrannously with him ; 
She showed them aiso to be false that had accused him, 
And gave him eternal glory. 


78cos in the old sense only when the context absolutely requires it’. See also Bois, p. 409. In xix. 13 idcos is fortified 
by a’réy and is certainly emphatic. ; > : : 

3. This is generally taken to mean that Cain underwent spiritual death when he slew his brother. Compare v. 13, 
‘ As soon as we were born we ceased to be.” The writer’s idea of life and death is a spiritual one. We find the same 
idea in Philo: ‘Cain rose up and killed himself, . . . For the soul which destroys out of itself the virtue-loving and 
God-loving principle has died to the life of virtue ’ (Quod det. pot. § 14). There are two traditions as to the death of 
Cain, one that he was slain accidentally by Lamech who was blind, the other that he was overwhelmed in the fall 
of a house. See note on xi. 16. eae : 

4. for his cause. Like the author of the ‘ prophetic’ narrative in Genesis, Pseudo-Sol. considers the evil on the 
earth before the flood to be due to the descendants of Cain. — 

5. knew, reading ¢yvo 8 A C Latin and Syriac. B gives edpev. 

the righteous man. Abraham. 
6. Lot. Nees : 
7. Cf. ‘Apples of Sodom’. See Josephus in his account of the Dead Sea, Belt. Iud. ww. 8. 4. ; ; + 
still standing. Josephus says ‘I have seen it, for it remams even now (Ant. i. 11. 4). Robinson (ii, 108) 

remarks that during the rainy season such pillars are constantly in the process of formation and destruction (Driver, 
in Hastings’ DB, vol. iii, p. 152). 

8, disabled, i.e. they incur ‘judicial blindness xe 

see hide hol i h ] di nd descending 

i or holy ones, i.e. the angels ascending a g. ees 

aeeeiaea its to ey, Latin ‘ edit ut ee » RV.‘ watched as judge’, but see SpaSevo in Liddell and 
Scott, ii. 2. The Syriac agrees in this interpretation. 

13. Joseph. 
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THE WISDOM OF SOLOMON 10. 15—I11. 12 


5 She delivered a holy people and a blameless seed from a nation of oppressors. 
16 She entered into the soul of a servant of the Lord, 
And withstood terrible kings in wonders and signs. 
17 She rendered unto holy men a reward of their toils ; 
She guided them along a marvellous way, 
And became unto them a covering in the daytime, 
And a light of stars through the night. 
18 She brought them over the Red sea, 
And led them through much water ; 
19 But their enemies she drowned, 
And out of the bottom of the deep she cast them up. 
20 Therefore the righteous spoiled the ungodly ; 
And they sang praise to thy holy name, O Lord, 
And extolled with one accord thy hand that fought for them : 
21 Because wisdom opened the mouth of the dumb, 
And made the tongues of babes to speak clearly. 


11 x She prospered their works by the hand of a holy prophet. 


Contrast between the fortunes of Israel and Egypt; the instrument of punishment to the Egyptians 
became the instrument of benefit to Israel. 


2 They journeyed through a desert without inhabitant, 
And in trackless regions they pitched their tents. 
3 They withstood enemies, and repelled foes. 
4 They thirsted, and they called upon thee, 
And there was given them water out of the flinty rock, 
And healing of their thirst out of the hard stone. 
5 For by what things their foes were punished, 
By these they in their need were benefited. 
6 When ¢he enemy were troubled with clotted blood instead of a river's ever-flowing fountain, 
To punish the decree for the slaying of babes, 
7 Thou gavest them abundant water beyond all hope, 
8 Having shown chem by the thirst which they had suffered how thou didst punish the adversaries. 
9 For when they were tried, albeit but in mercy chastened, 
They learned how the ungodly were tormented, being judged with wrath : 
10 For these, as a father, admonishing them, thou didst prove ; 
But those, as a stern king, condemning them, thou didst search out. 
11 Yea and whether they were far off from the righteous or near them, they were alike distressed - 
12 For a double grief took hold on them, : 
And a groaning at the remembrance of things past. 


15. a holy people and a blameless seed. This idealization of Israel is in strong contrast with Exod ii 
Deut. ix. 6, and other similar passages. But the moral and spiritual superiority of the Jews to the heath in ce fet 
cay, ie Cc. ie Deets a es Cre 3) would peer be carried back to their ancestors in a heightened degree 

17. itis 1s the strongest instance of allegory in the book. It is quite of a pj ith ‘ Philo’ i izing 
eee aMeon. ae se qui a piece with ‘ Philo’s habit of allegorizing 

20. spoiled. According to a tradition mentioned by Josephus Ant. ii. 16. 6) th i 
washed up on the shore and so provided the Israelites ne ee i raat mee 

21. dumb. In Exod. iv. 10 Moses says ‘I am slow of speech ’, 


XI, 2. Here the second part of the book begins. In v. 7 the writer speaks of the direct action i 
bo E of God 
to do so In vv. 10, 15,17. Inv. 20, it is true, he speaks of ‘ Justice’, and the ‘breath of thy power’: orice Ne 
the idea of the direct action of the Deity. Wisdom has disappeared and with it the Greek view of God as transcendant 
4. called upon thee. The writer prefers to follow Ps. Cvil. 5 rather than Exod. xvii. 1-7. ’ 
akpdrouos = ‘abrupt’, ‘precipitous’: the LXX translation of wndn (« flint’) i ili 
dependence on the Xx. re eae oe 
5. The principles enunciated here and in v, 16 (appropriateness of retribution) are dwelt u i 
5 a 5 o) 
length in the rest of the book. The first point (elaborated in cc. XVi-xix), viz. that what injured the Bey pine as 
Israel, seems to be peculiar to the author. It appears later in Philo (Vita Contem. cil), ‘ For by the commandm t 
of God the sea became to one party the cause of safety and to the other that of utter destruction B = 
6. The R.V. margin says ‘ The text of this verse is perhaps corrupt’. B and C upheld by the Latin read 
rapaxbévres : NA tapaxOevros, If the nominative is read, a subject must be supplied—‘ the enemy’, as in R.V.: if th 
genitive, the translation must be ‘Instead of a perennial fountain of a river turbid with clotted blood thew: : 
them A te R. os (a ce) Bee the first; Grimm, Feldmann, and others adopt the second Pips 
12. things past, reading mapehOdvtav 8 A. rapeAOovedr is given b Band C i ith. a 
a long discussion of the passage: he would emend to winovas ase with ae resale alt et 
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This shows direct 


THE WISDOM OF SOLOMON I1. 13-22 


13 we 8 they heard that by the very means wherewith they had been punished the others had been 
enefited, 


They felt the presence of the Lord ; 

14 For him who long before was driven forth in hatred they left off mocking: 
And marvelled at the events that had come to pass, 
Having thirsted in another manner than the righteous. 


Appropriateness of retribution shown to be the purpose of God. 


15 But in requital of the senseless imaginings of their unrighteousness, 
Wherein they were led astray to worship irrational reptiles and wretched vermin, 
Thou didst send upon them a multitude of irrational creatures for vengeance ; 


16 That they might learn, that by what things a man sinneth, by these he is punished. 
—17 For thine all-powerful hand, 


That created the world out of formless matter, 
Lacked not means to send upon them a multitude of bears, or fierce lions, 
18 Or new-created wild beasts, full of rage, of unknown znd, 
Either breathing out a blast of fiery breath, 
Or blowing forth from their nostrils noisome smoke, 
Or flashing dreadful sparkles from their eyes ; 
19 Which had power not only to consume them by their violence, 
But to destroy them even by the terror of their sight. 
20 Yea and without these might they have fallen by a single breath, 
Being pursued by Justice, and scattered abroad by the breath of thy power. 
But by measure and number and weight thou didst order all things. 


God, though almighty, is full of mercy and compassion, 


2 


cal 


For to be greatly strong is thine at all times ; 

And the might of thine arm who shall withstand ? 

Because the whole world before thee is as a grain in a balance, 

And as a drop of dew that at morning cometh down upon the earth. 


2 


bo 


14. in hatred, reading ey ¢€xdeou with 8 AC: B gives ev éxOéoet, 

16. For the idea see Ps. vii. 15, 16 (‘He hath made a pit,’ &c.) and numerous other passages in the O.T. Jub. 
iv. 31 puts it very plainly: ‘For with a stone he (Cain) had killed Abel and by a stone was he killed in righteous 
judgement.’ As usual the writer does not trouble himself about literal accuracy. The Egyptians were punished, not 
by the identical animals which they worshipped, though in one district or another almost all animals were sacred, but 
by others, i.e. frogs and lice, quite as irrational and disgusting. Philo (Vita Mos. i. 17) says, ‘ For as the Egyptians 
used to honour the water in an especial degree .. . he thought it fitting to summon that first to the affliction and 
correction of those who honoured it’ <4 7. S/o Lu: : + ae 

17. That created. Reading with all the versions, Lat., Syr., Arm., Kopt., 7 for kai. B* A C all read kai xricaca, 
x2 exhibits a conflate reading 4 kal xrivaca. For the confusion between » and « see Cobet, Variae Lectiones, 
p. 5, ‘7 et « in veteri scriptura nil differunt.’ ceva ; 

formless matter. As the words stand they convey a purely Greek philosophical idea. Matter was in existence 
from all eternity and God moulded it to His purpose. The question then arises—Did our author also conceive of 
matter as increate or did he assume that God first created formless matter and then brought it into order and 
arrangement? Grimm points out that the author’s object was to adduce as greata proof as possible of the power of 
God. Creation ex nihzlo would be even a greater marvel than the organization of matter; as the author does not 
mention this greater marvel it is urged that he did not accept it. Siegfried (Philo, p.230) thinks that as Philo assumes 
the doctrine of the eternity of matter to be true and to require no proof, the Alexandrian Jews had accepted it before 
him. But even Philo, philosopher as he is, seems to waver in his acceptance of the belief (Siegfried, p. 232): ‘God, 
when he begat all things, not only brought them into manifestation, but made things which did not exist before, being 
himself not only a Demiurge but also a Creator,’ De Somn. 1. 13. Caird (Evolution of Theol., vol. ii, p. 191), speaking 
of Philo’s views, says, ‘ In accommodation to Jewish notions God must be supposed to create the matter in which his 
i ealized.’ : : 
pe ee or fierce lions. In Vita Mosis, i. 19, Philo says, ‘Some one may ask why God punished the land with 
such insignificant and despised animals and not rather by bears, lions, and panthers . . . who devour human _ flesh. 
The answer he gives bears a striking similarity to that in Wisd. xii. 20-25, ‘ God was desirous rather to admonish the 
ians than to destroy them. : ; 
Be aie smoke. V. taking Bpépos, ; roaring’, as a misspelling of Bpapos, * stench’. 
q ilisk was supposed to kill by a glance. 5 ; Taek ; 

be Date and Shee and Sohe Hence God deals out appropriate, not arbitrary retribution. ee 

passage is referred to in Charles’s Testaments Naph. ii. 3, where we read, ‘ By weight, measure, and rule was all the 
ion made.’ 

Be grain: cf. Isa. xl. 15. Another indication of direct dependence on LXX. 
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THE WISDOM OF SOLOMON 11. 23—12. 11 


23 But thou hast mercy on all men, because thou hast power to do all things, 
And thou overlookest the sins of men to the end they may repent. 

24 For thou lovest all things that are, 
And abhorrest none of the things which thou didst make ; 
For never wouldst thou have formed anything if thou didst hate it. 

25 And how would anything have endured, except thou hadst willed it ? 
Or that which was not called by thee, ow would it have been preserved ? 

26 But thou sparest all things, because they are thine, 
O Sovereign Lord, thou lover of souls ; 

12 : For thine incorruptible spirit is in all things. 
2 Wherefore thou dost chastise by little and little them that fall from the right way, 

And, putting them in remembrance by the very things wherein they sin, dost thou admonish them, 
That escaping from their wickedness they may believe on thee, O Lord. 


As shown by his patience, with the Canaanttes. 


3 For verily the old inhabitants of thy holy land, 
4 Whom thou didst hate because they practised detestable works of enchantments and unholy rites, 
5 Merciless slaughterers of children, 
And sacrificial banqueters on men’s flesh and blood, 
6 Confederates in an impious fellowship 
And murderers of their own helpless babes, 
It was thy counsel to destroy by the hands of our fathers ; 
7 That the land which in thy sight is most precious of all /azds 
Might receive a worthy colony of God's servants. 
8 Nevertheless even these thou didst spare as dezxg men, 
And thou sentest hornets as forerunners of thy host, 
To cause them to perish by little and little; 
9 Not that thou wast unable to subdue the ungodly under the hand of the righteous in battle, 
Or by terrible beasts or by oe stern word to destroy them at once; 
10 But judging them by little and little thou gavest them a place of repentance, 
Though thou knewest their nature was evil, and their wickedness inborn, 
And that their manner of thought would in no wise ever be changed, 
11 For they were a seed accursed from the beginning : 
Neither was it through fear of any that thou didst pass over their sins. 


23. repent. The thought that the goodness and mercy of God are calls to repentance does not seem to occur 
earlier than this. It was taken up by St. Paul, Rom. ii. 4, and is found in 2 Pet. iii. 9. 

24 to xii. 2, This beautiful passage has nothing to compare with it in cc. i-x. Ch. i. 13, 14 do not speak of the 
love of God in the fervent way that the writer does here: while vi. 6-7 refer rather to God’s compassion. 

24. In Philo, as in his master Plato, the goodness of God is the motive of Creation. But we have not quite got this 
idea here. It only needs another step, it is true, but the author did not take it. He does not go beyond the O.T. The 
Jews did not ask what motive God had in creating man. The nearest approach to alleging a motive is found in 
Isa, xlili. 7, where the creation of Israel for the ‘ glory’ of Jehovah is spoken of. 

25. called = ‘created’. A Hebraism, cf. Isa. xli. 4. ‘Calleth’ in Rom. iv. 17 is not quite the same, but probabl 
= ‘issues commands to’. f : 

26. lover of souls. iAdWuxos, in classical Greek, means ‘cowardly’. 


XII. The writer has set forth a very high ideal of God in xi. 24, and endeavours to illustrate it not only by His action 
towards the chosen people, but even by the treatment extended to His enemies, the Egyptians and Canaanites. He 
can only achieve his purpose by disregarding certain parts of the Biblical tradition. The Egyptians, according to the 
writer, were treated mercifully, in being afflicted at first with lighter plagues as a means of correction and admonition 
It was only when they refused to be admonished and to obey the God whom they recognized to be the true God that 
the punishment of death was inflicted. The difference between this view and that found in Exodus is considerable 
There Jahveh hardens Pharaoh’s heart to prevent the plagues from having a reformative effect. Again, the Canaanites, 
who, in spite of xi. 24, are described in xii. 4 as being hated by God, and as ‘a seed accursed from the beginning’ are 
said to have been leniently treated in order that they might escape from their wickedness by repentance. The Ae 
given in Exodus (xxiii. 29, 30) why the Canaanites were destroyed little by little is that the land might not become the 
prey of wild beasts. The Deuteronomic editor of the Book of Judges gives two reasons why the Canaanites were not 
driven out at once: (1) To prove the Israelites ; (2) To give them experience in war (Judges ii. 22-iii. 6). 

5. slaughterers, doveas. R.V. gives ‘slaughters’, emending to govds. This is probably on account of 6otvay 
‘banquet’, in the next clause ; but dovéas is supported by ptoras and addévras yoveis later on, so that it seems better to 
take ‘ banquet ’ as used by metonomy for ‘ banqueters’ as in the Latin, which gives devoratores. 

6. Confederates. The true reading of this line in the Greek seems beyond the possibility of recovery. The abov 
rendering is that of the R.V. reading éxuuaois from éxuvoys, a word coined by Grimm in his first edition (1837) Griien, 
in the edition of 1860, read ek pucots pioras @acov, which equals ‘impious initiates or confederates of a (s t 
idolatrous) fellowship’. The meaning is the same, but he avoids coining a word. i. 

11. accursed from the beginning. Cf. Gen. ix. 25. 
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THE WISDOM OF SOLOMON 12. 12-27 


God’s possession of almighty power shows that his leniency is due to his mercy. 


42 For who shall say, What hast thou done? 
Or who shall withstand thy judgement ? 
And who shall accuse thee for the destruction of nations which thou didst make ? 
Or who shall come and stand before thee as an avenger for the unrighteous? 
13 For neither is there any God beside thee that careth for all, 
That thou mightst show wo him that thou didst not judge unrighteously: 
14 Neither shall king or prince meet thee Zo plead for those whom thou hast punished. 
15 But being righteous thou rulest all things righteously, 
Deeming it alien from thy power 
To condemn him that doth not deserve to be punished. 
16 For thy strength is the beginning of righteousness, 
And thy sovereignty over all maketh thee to spare all. 
17 For when men believe not that thou art perfect in power, thou showest thy strength, 
And in dealing with them that know 7¢ thou puttest their boldness to confusion. 
18 But thou, being sovereign over ¢/y strength, judgest in gentleness, 
And with great forbearance dost thou govern us ; 
For the power is thine whensoever thou willest. 


His mercy an example to men. 


19 But thou didst teach thy people by such works as these, 
That the righteous must be a lover of men; 
And thou didst make thy sons to be of good hope, 
Because thou givest repentance when men have sinned. 
20 For if the enemies of thy servants, even them that were due to death, 
Thou didst punish with so great heedfulness and indulgence, 
Giving them times and place to escape from their wickedness ; 
2t With how great carefulness didst thou judge thy sons, 
To whose fathers thou gavest oaths and covenants of good promises ! 
22 While therefore thou dost chasten us, thou scourgest our enemies ten thousand times more, 
To the intent that we may ponder thy goodness when we judge, 
And when we are judged may look for mercy. 


Those who did not respond to lenient treatment received a heavier punishment. 


23 Wherefore also the unrighteous that lived in folly of life 
Thou didst torment through their own abominations. 
24 For verily they went astray very far in the ways of error, 
Taking as gods those animals which even among their enemies were held in dishonour, 
Deceived like foolish babes. 
25 Therefore, as unto unreasoning children, thou didst send thy judgement to mock them. 
26 But they that would not be admonished by a correction which was but as child’s play 
Shall experience a judgement worthy of God. 
2 For because through their own sufferings they were moved to indignation 
Against those creatures which they thought to be gods, 


16. beginning of righteousness. So R.V.; Grimm, Deane, Farrar, and Siegfried, ‘foundation.’ Everywhere else 
in the book dpy7 means ‘ beginning’, though in xiv. 27 it is parallel with airia; it may mean that God’s power enables 


Him always to do justice. The word ‘source > might be a good equivalent. 


17. The Revisers say ‘The Greek text here is perhaps corrupt’. B gives eiddot, ‘those that know’; A ovk «iddor, 
‘those that know not’. Latin has gwd sciunt, with which the Syriac agrees. Bois (p. 400) offers the emendation 
évdord¢over, which is accepted by Siegfried. To rebuke the audacity of those that doubt certainly seems at first sight 
a more likely statement than to rebuke the audacity of those that know ; but if we compare the last two lines of the 
chapter we see that the Egyptians, who ‘saw and recognized’ the true God and may thus certainly be said to know 


Him, are thought of here, so that «iddou is right. The Egyptians knew God’s power but defied it. 
20. indulgence, reading diéreos N. B reads Sejoews, which gives no sense. A and Latin omit. 


24. SoR.V. Bois, however (p. 401), compares év Coos Tay €xOpav dria with xv. 18 ra (@a Ta éxdora oéBovrat, and 
takes éypds with the same meaning in both places. If this is right we must probably translate ‘taking as gods the 


most ignoble of hateful animals’. For the positive used as a superlative see Blass, Gr. of NV. T:, p. 143 


26. The writer was misled by the LXX of Exod. x. 2 éoa evréraxa. There is no idea of child’s play in the Hebrew 


word. 
27. In opposition to R. nderi jis he 
rovros, but simply means ‘because’ (on é¢’ @ and e¢’ ois see Sanday’s Romans, v. 12, 


The editorial comma after iyavdkrovy must be deleted. 


n 
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V. and other renderings it is here suggested that ép’ ois is not prospective, anticipating émt 
and Lightfoot, Phil. iii. 12). 


THE WISDOM OF SOLOMON 12. 27—138. 9 


Being punished by their means, 
They saw, and recognized the true God whom before they refused to know ; 


Wherefore also the uttermost penalty came upon them. . 


Men being foolish by nature cannot know the true God, but worship, perhaps excusably, the works 
he has made. 


13 « For by nature all men were foolish, and had no perception of God, 
And from the good things to be seen had not power to know him that is, 
Neither by giving heed to the works did they recognize the artificer ; 
2 But either fire, or wind, or swift air, 
Or circling stars, or raging water, or luminaries of heaven, 
They thought to be gods that rule the world. 
3 And if through delight in their beauty they took them to be gods, 
Let them know how much better than these is their Sovereign Lord ; 
For the first author of beauty created them : 
4 But if through astonishment at their power and influence, 
Let them understand from them how much mightier is he that formed them ; 
5 For from the greatness and beauty of created things 
Does man correspondently form the image of their first maker. 
6 But yet for these men there is but small blame, 
For they too peradventure do but go astray 
While they are seeking God and desiring to find him. 
7 For living among his works they make diligent search, 
And believe their sight, because the things that they look upon are beautiful. 
8 But again even they are not to be excused. 
9 For if they had power to know so much, 
That they could explore the course of ¢hzngss, 
How is it they did not sooner find the Sovereign Lord of these works? 


the true God. The indignation of the Egyptians at their gods, on finding them to be weaker than Jahveh, drove 
them to acknowledge Him to be the true God. The savage is often angry with bis fetish. The statement in the text 
is founded either on Exod. viii. 8, ix. 28, x. 17, where Pharaoh requests Moses to ‘entreat Jahveh’ for him, thus 
recognizing that Jahveh was the true God, or on Exod. viii. 18, where the magicians, being unable to repeat the third 
plague, say, ‘ This is the finger of God.’ 

Wherefore. The writer takes it for granted that the reader will supply from the preceding words the thought that 
the Egyptians, though they recognized the true God, still refused to accept His admonition : ‘Wherefore,’ &c. 


XIII. 1. by nature . . . foolish, as opposed to the intelligence that comes from wisdom. A solitary and indirect 
reference to the Wisdom of part 1. 

: the good things. The argument from design was a favourite one with the Stoics. ‘They argued from the 
analogy of human art, and contended that the orderly movements and immutable constancy of the universe were just 
as clear an evidence of controlling reason as could be found in a statue or picture, in the course of a ship or a sundial’ 
(Drummond, PAzlo, i, p. 77). Cf. Rom. i. 20, and see Sanday and Headlam, zz loco. 

him that is, rov évra, from LXX Exod. iii. 14 Eya eipu 6 “Qu. 

2. By the words ‘fire’, &c., Grimm, on the basis of Philo, De Dec. Or. ch. xii, and De Vita Cont. 1, takes the author to 
refer to the personification of natural phenomena under the names of Hephaestus, fire; Aeolus, wind; Hera, air; and 
Poseidon, water. E. Pfleiderer, who wishes to make the author a thoroughgoing Greek philosopher, takes the references 
to be to Heraclitus, who made fire the original element (i.e. fire as a vivifying and quickening power) ; Anaximenes, who 
proposed air; Pythagoras, who, with many others, considered the ‘circling stars’ to be gods; and Thales, who con- 
sidered water to be the origin of all things. It is, of course, impossible to deny that the writer may have had these 
philosophers in his mind, but the reference is most probably a general one. See the statement of Prodicus in Zeller 
Pre-Socratic Phil., ii, p. 482. 4 

luminaries of heaven. These were common objects of heathen worship. Cf. Deut. iv. 19, where it is also 
distinctly stated that Jahveh assigned the heavenly bodies to the nations to be worshipped. 

3. their beauty. The commentators point out that the admiration of beauty is a Greek trait, not Hebrew. The 
beauty of the universe was a favourite subject with the Stoics. 

5. greatness and beauty. Although N B and A, the Latin and Peshitta, all read ‘the greatness of the beauty’ 
the editors (except R. V.) all accept the reading given in the text, which follows N*, various cursives, including 248, 
Athanasius, and other patristic authorities ; and according to Feldmann is found in the Armenian Syro-Hexaplar, 
Aethiopic, and probably the Coptic versions. ; ‘ 

9g. The writer, perhaps, forgot that he considered the Gentiles to be parator diver, ‘foolish by nature’, see v. 1. His 
question may be one of surprise, or he may, as Grimm and others suggest, insinuate that there was a moral failure. 
Philo makes it an intellectual failure, ‘ Therefore those persons are mere guessers who are anxious to contemplate the 
uncreated God through the medium of the things which he created ; acting like those persons who seek to ascertain 
the nature of the unit through the number two when they ought to employ the investigation of the unit itself to ascertain 
the nature of the number two, for the unit is the first principle.’ 
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THE WISDOM OF SOLOMON 18. 10—I4. 6 


But some men are without excuse because they worship objects which they themselves have made. 


ro But miserable were they, and in dead things were their hopes, 
Who called them gods which are works of men’s hands, 
Gold and silver, wrought with careful art, and likenesses of beasts, 
Or a useless stone, the work of an ancient hand. 
11 Yea, and if some woodcutter, having sawn down a tree he can handle, 
Skilfully strippeth away all its bark, 
And fashioning it handsomely maketh a vessel for the service of life ; 
12 And with that which is left he prepareth his food and is filled ; 
13 And taking that which is left again, for which no use can be found, 
A crooked piece of wood and full of knots, 
Carveth it with the diligence of his idleness, 
And shapeth it by the skill of his indolence ; 
Then he giveth it the semblance of the image of a man, 
14 Or maketh it like some paltry animal, 
Smearing it with vermilion, and with paint colouring it red, 
And smearing over every stain that is therein ; 
15 And having made for it a chamber worthy of it, 
He setteth it in a wall, and maketh it fast with iron. 
16 In order therefore that it may not fall, he taketh thought for it ; 
Knowing that it is unable to help itself; ; 
(For verily it is an image, and hath need of help 5) 
17 And when he maketh his prayer for his goods and for his marriage and children, 
He is not ashamed to speak to that which hath no life ; 
18 Yea for health he calleth upon that which is weak, 
And for life he beseecheth that which is dead, 
And for aid he supplicateth that which hath no experience, 
And for a good journey that which cannot so much as use its feet, 
19 And for gaining and getting and good success of his hands 
He asketh power of that which with its hands is quite powerless. 


Folly of the navigator who for safety prays toa useless piece of wood. 


14 « Again, one preparing to sail, and to journey through raging waves, 
Calls on a piece of wood less sound than the vessel that bears him ; 
2 For that vessel the hunger for gain devised, 
And an artificer by his wisdom built it ; 
3 And thy providence, O Father, guideth it along, 
Because even in the sea thou gavest a way, 
And in the waves a sure path, 
4 Showing that thou canst save out of every danger, 
That so even without art a man may put to sea; 

5 And it is thy will that the works of thy wisdom should not be idle ; 
Therefore also do men intrust their lives to a little piece of wood, 
And passing through the surge on a raft are brought safe ¢o land. 

6 For in the old time also, when proud giants were perishing, 


io. work of an ancient hand, Acts xix. 35. 
11 ff. Founded on Isa. xl, xli, xliv and xlvi. 


13. idleness. The idol is made at odd times and no care spent upon it. A different method is mentioned in 


xiv. 19. NB dpyias, A €pyacias. 
indolence. N* AB dvécews, cuvécews N* Latin. 


18. dmepérarov. An elative. A.V. margin ‘that which hath no experience atall’. R.V.‘ hath least experience’. 
XIV. 1. less sound. Lit. ‘more rotten’; see xiii. 13, where the wood of which the idol is made cannot be used for 


anything else. 


2. by his wisdom. So the Vulgate and Syriac. NBA give rexvirus 8é copia, and R. V. translates ‘an artificer, 
even wisdom’. Nearly all the editors prefer the first, taking wisdom as the human quality. Blass (Gram. of N.T. 


Gk., p. 6) points out that the mute « in the dative was often omitted by scribes ; also (see p. 8) 7 sometimes becomes ¢. 


So read rexvirns d¢ copia. See also Thackeray, Gr. of O. T. in Greek, p. 85. 


3. Because. This and the next three lines refer to Noah. The lines justify the statement that it is God’s 


providence that guides a vessel rather than man’s seamanship. Noah was not acquainted with navigation. 
5. alittle piece. ¢daxiore, elative sense = ‘very little’. See Thackeray, Gr. of O. T., p. 185. 
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THE WISDOM OF SOLOMON 14. 6-22 


The hope of the world, taking refuge on a raft, 
Left to the race of men a seed of generations #0 come, 
Thy hand guiding the helm, 
7 For blessed was the wood through which cometh righteousness : 


Idolaters shall be punished. 


8 But the zdo/ made with hands is accursed, itself and he that made it ; 
Because his was the working, and the corruptible thing was named a god: 
9 For both the ungodly doer and his ungodliness are alike hateful to God ; 
to For verily that which was made shall be punished together with him that made it. 
11 Therefore among the idols of the nations shall there be a visitation, 
Because, though formed of things which God created, they were made an abomination, 
And stumblingblocks to the souls of men, 
And a snare to the feet of the foolish. 


The origin of tdolatry. 


12 For the devising of idols was the beginning of fornication, 
And the invention of them the corruption of life : 
13 For neither were they from the beginning, neither shall they be for ever ; 
14 For through the vain error of men they entered into the world, 
And therefore has a speedy end been devised for them. 
15 For a father worn with untimely grief, 
Making an image of the child too quickly taken away, 
Now honoured him as a god who then was a corpse, 
And delivered to those that were under him mysteries and solemn rites. 
16 Afterward the ungodly custom, in process of time grown strong, was kept as a law, 
And by the commandments of princes graven images were worshipped. 
17 And when men could not honour them in presence because they dwelt far off, 
Imagining the likeness from afar, 
They made a visible image of the king whom they honoured, 
That by their zeal they might flatter the absent as if he were present. 
18 But unto a yet higher pitch of worship 
Did the ambition of the artificer urge forward even them that knew him not, 
19 For he, wishing perchance to please the ruler, 
Compelled his art to give the likeness greater beauty ; 
20 And so the multitude, allured by the grace of his work, 
Now accounted as an object of worship him whom they had honoured before as a man. 
21 And this became a hidden danger unto life, 
Because men, under the power either of calamity or of tyranny, 
Invested stones and stocks with the incommunicable Name. 


Lvil results of idolatry. 


22 Afterward it was not enough for them to go astray in the knowledge of God ; 
But also, while they live in sore conflict through ignorance of him, 


7. Tighteousness, i.e. ‘the righteous purpose of God’. The ark preserved a righteous man, who was the ancestor 
of the righteous people. This is the highest example of the beneficial purposes for which wood has been used: other » 
examples are seen in its enabling God’s gifts to be conveyed from one part of the world to another; but wood which 


is put to a bad use is ‘ accursed’. 
8. idol made with hands. _yecporoinros, the term used in LXX Isaiah to translate bab, ii. 18, x. 11, e¢ ad. 


II. a visitation. émvcxomy used in an unfavourable sense as in xix. 15, the only other occurrence of the word in 


this part of the book. 


14. devised. émevonOn is used as a paranomasia—which the R.V. keeps up—upon ézivota, ‘devising’, in vw. 12. 
The A.V. prefers to give the meaning plainly, ‘therefore shall they shortly come to an end.” Cf. 1 En. xcix. 9, where 
of the idolaters it is said, ‘They shall have wrought all their work in a lie and shall have worshipped a stone: 


therefore in an instant shall they perish.’ 


15. The theory of Euhemerus was that idolatry arose from the worship of deceased heroes. The writer adopts this 


view with a slight modification. 


17. On the basis of the words ‘ adsen¢ ruler’ Bousset (Rel. des Judenthums, p. 35) would date the book after Egypt 
had come under the Roman Empire. For the worship of the Emperors, cf. Dill, Roman Society from Nero, p. ae 3 


‘But Egypt went rather too far for the western mind in its apotheosis of kings,’ 


22. Cf. Philo, de Conf. Ling. c. 12,‘ For they do in peace everything that is done in war; they plunder, ravage 
carry off booty ; they assault, destroy, pollute; they murder treacherously ; they murder openly if they are the more 


powerful.’ 
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THE WISDOM OF SOLOMON 14. 22—15. 7 


That multitude of evils they call peace. 
23 For either slaughtering children in solemn rites, or celebrating secret mysteries 
Or holding frantic revels of strange ordinances, : 
24 No longer do they guard either life or purity of marriage, 
But one slays another treacherously, or grieves him by adultery. 
25 And all things confusedly are filled with blood and murder, theft and deceit 
26 Corruption, faithlessness, tumult, perjury, 
Disquieting of the good, 
Ingratitude for benefits recezved, 
Defiling of souls, confusion of sex, 
Disorder in marriage, adultery, and wantonness. 
27 For the worship of those unnameable idols 
Is the beginning and cause and end of every evil. 
28 For thew worshippers either make merry unto madness, or prophesy lies, 
Or live unrighteously, or lightly forswear themselves. 
29 For putting their trust in lifeless idols, ‘ 
They wickedly swear false oaths and look not to be harmed. 
30 But for both szzs shall the just doom pursue them, 
Because they had evil thoughts of God by giving heed to idols, 
And swore unrighteously in deceit, despising holiness. 
31 For not the power of them by whom men swear, 
But Justice which hath regard to them that sin, 
Punisheth always the transgression of the unrighteous. 


Benefits of worshipping the true God. 


15 x But thou, our God, art gracious and true, 

Longsuffering, and in mercy ordering all things. 

2 For even if we sin, we are thine, knowing thy dominion ; 
But we shall not sin, knowing that we are accounted thine: 

3 For to know thee is perfect righteousness, 
Yea, to know thy dominion is the root of immortality. 

4 For neither did any evil device of man lead us astray, 
Nor yet the painters’ fruitless labour, 
A form stained with varied colours ; 

5 The sight whereof leadeth fools into lust : 
Who desire the form of a dead image that hath no breath ; 

6 Lovers of evil things, and worthy to have such things to hope in, 
Are both they that make them, and they that desire, and they that worship them. 


Another exomple of the manufacture of idols. 


7 For a potter, kneading soft earth, 
Laboriously mouldeth each vessel for our service : 
Nay, out of the same clay doth he fashion 
Both the vessels that minister to clean uses, and those of a contrary sort, 


All in like manner ; 
But what shall be the use of either sort, 
The craftsman Aimse/f is the judge. 


27. dvavipev, Latin infandorum. The meaning may be ‘unspeakable’, 


of the mystery cults without any reference to Exod. xxiii. 13. The context favours this. 


XV. For a moment the writer turns aside to contrast the true worship with the false. 
effect, which was doubtless intended, of giving a slight rest to the reader before renewing the polemic again 
worship. 

2. we shall not sin. If the nation co 
in xii. 22, xvi. 11, xviii. 20, the future could be painted in the same colours. 

5. lust, dpegw. NA C and all the versions. E 
doubt, is to Pygmalion, King of Cyprus, who fell in love with a statue of Venus. 

7. For the connexion of this verse wit 
Heraclitus that ‘ the clay out of which things are made is for ever being mou 
ii, p. 17), and affirms direct connexion. 
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Cf. Eph. v. 12. 


’ <indescribable’, referring to the immoralities 


The interruption has the 


uld be regarded as holy and blameless in the past in spite of the admissions 
*yeidos B and 68. ofovrres in v. 6 justifies this. The reference, no 


h Rom. ix. 21, see Introd, p. 526. E. Pfleiderer compares the saying of 
i lded into new forms’ (Zeller, Pre-Soc. Phil., 


THE WISDOM OF SOLOMON 15, 8-17 


8 And also, with evil labour, he mouldeth a vain god from the same clay, 
He who, but a little before was made of the earth, 
And will soon go his way ¢o ¢he earth out of which he was taken, 
When the soul which was lent him shall again be demanded. 
9 Howbeit his care is, 
Not that his powers must fail, 
Nor that his span of life is short ; 
But he rivals the workers in silver and gold, 
And copieth moulders in brass, re 
And esteemeth it glory that he mouldeth counterfeit things. 
to His heart is ashes, 
And his hope of less value than earth, 
And his life of less honour than clay: 
11 Because he was ignorant of him that moulded him, 
And of him that inspired into him an active soul, 
And breathed into him a vital spirit. 
12 But he accounted our life to be but a game, 
And our way of life a gainful fair ; 
For one must, saith he, get gain whence one can, though it be by evil means, 
13 For this man beyond all others knoweth that he sinneth, 
When out of the same earthy matter he maketh both brittle vessels and graven images. 
14 But most foolish were they all, and of feebler soul than a babe, 
The foes of thy people, who crushed them ; 
15 Because all the idols of the nations they reckoned as gods ; 
Which have neither the use of eyes for seeing, 
Nor nostrils for drawing breath, 
Nor ears to hear, 
Nor fingers for handling, 
And their feet are helpless for walking. 
16 For a man it was that made them, 
And one whose own spirit is borrowed moulded them ; 
For no one hath power, being a man, to mould a god like unto himself, 
17 But, being mortal, he maketh a dead thing with lawless hands; 
For he is better than the things he worshippeth ; 
Of the two, he indeed had life, but they never. 


8. the soul which was lent him. This idea is repeated in v. 16, and must therefore be taken as a settled con- 
viction of the writer. Whether in his mind it included the idea of pre-existence, it is perhaps difficult to say ; it is, 
however, far less definite than the statement in viii. 20, I came into a body undefiled,’ and it is immediately 
followed by words in v. 11 which are apparently inconsistent with pre-existence. From Wuxn here and rvedya in v. 16 
it appears that they were to our author only different names for the same thing. This shows without any elaborate 


argument that there is no trichotomy intended in v. I1. 
9. he rivals. The clay idols were glazed and gilded. 


Io. For the connexion of this verse with LXX see Introd., p. 524. The word ‘ashes’ in Isa. xliv. 20, on which this 
Passage is based, means that which is worthless. Cf. Job xiii. 12, ‘Your memorable sayings are proverbs of ashes.’ 
The words are a rhetorical statement that the whole being of the idolater is inferior to the clay he uses, though in 


v. 17 the opposite statement is made. 


11. That the soul and spirit are here the same, cf. second part of note on v. 8. On the subject see the long and 


interesting note of Lightfoot on 1 Thess. v. 23 (Notes on Epistles of S. Paul). 


12. a gainful fair. This comparison is traced by Grimm to Pythagoras, who said rév Bioy éouxévar maynyvper (Dio. 
Laert. vili. 1.6). Cicero (z Ti usc. Disp. Vv. 359) and other writers quote the saying. As the comparison was evidently 
well known, we cannot from its use here deduce any direct acquaintanceship by the author with the system of 


Pythagoras, 
gain. The commentators quote the well-known passage of Horace, ‘rem facias, rem. Si possis recte, 
quocumque modo rem’ (£4. i. 1. 65). 


15. It was a characteristic of heathen worshippers that they admitted the reality of the gods of other nations. This 
was natural enough to people who were not Monotheists. ‘The Hebrews themselves before they were Monotheists 
acknowledged the existence of other gods besides Jahveh. Solomon recognized the gods of his foreign wives 
(1 Kings xi. 1-8). But the Egyptians went further than this. ‘The Egyptian gods during the flourishing period of the 
country’s history were not exclusive. They admitted into their number such of the gods of neighbouring peoples as 


had been found to be powerful and capable of resistance ’ (Wiedemann, p. 186 of Hastings’ DB, extra vol.). 


17. Of the two. R. V. ‘Forasmuch as’, reading av@ év with &. All other MSS. av, except 157 and 25 3, which omit. 


For the disappearance of the dual see Thackeray, Gr. of O.T7., p. 22. 
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THE WISDOM OF SOLOMON 15. 18—16. 14 


Lhe Egyptians worshipped irrational and unclean animals and were therefore punished by 
means of them. Small animals, viz. quails, benefited the Israelites. 


18 Yea, and the creatures that are most hateful do they worship, 
For, being compared as to want of sense, these are worse than all others; 
19 Neither, as seen beside other creatures, are they beautiful, so that one should desire them, 
But are outcasts from the praise of God and his blessing. 
16 : For this cause were these men worthily punished through creatures like those which they worship, 
And tormented through a multitude of vermin. 
2 Instead of which punishment, thou, bestowing benefits on thy people, 
Preparedst quails for food, 
food of rare taste, for the desire of ¢hezr appetite ; 
3 In order that thine enemies, when they desired to eat, 
Might for the hideousness of the creatures sent among them 
Loathe even the necessary food ; 
But these chy people, having for a short space suffered want, 
Might even partake of food of rare taste. 
4 For it was needful that upon those tyrants inexorable want should come, 
But that to these it should only be showed how their enemies were tormented. 


It is true the Israelites had serpents sent against them, but that was for admonition. 


5 For even when terrible raging of wild beasts came upon thy people, 
And they were perishing by the bites of crooked serpents, 
Thy wrath continued not to the uttermost ; 
6 But for admonition were they troubled for a short space, 
Having a token of salvation, 
To put them in remembrance of the commandment of thy law: 
7 For he that turned toward it was not saved by that which he saw, 
But by thee, the Saviour of all. 
g Yea, and in this didst thou convince our enemies, 
That thou art he that delivereth out of every evil. 
9 For them verily the bites of locusts and flies did slay, 
And there was not found a healing for their life, 
Because they were worthy to be punished by such as ¢hese ; 
ro But thy sons not the very teeth of venomous dragons overcame, 
For thy mercy came to their help, and healed them. 
11 For they were bitten, that they should remember thine oracles ; 
And were quickly saved, lest, falling into deep forgetfulness, 
They should be irresponsive to thy beneficence: 
12 For of a truth neither herb nor mollifying plaister restored them to health, 
But thy word, O Lord, which healeth all things ; 
13 For thou hast power over life and death, 
And thou leadest down to the gates of Hades, and leadest up again. 
14 But though a man caz slay by his wickedness, 
Yet the spirit that is gone forth he bringeth not back, 
Neither giveth release to the soul that Hades hath received. 


196. The writer probably considered that other animals besides the serpent were included in the curse of Gen. ili. 14: 


possibly all the creeping animals. 


XVI. 3. hideousness, «idéyerav. This reading, a hapax legomenon, is generally accepted. It is given by C, some 
cursives, including 248, and the Syro-Hexaplar version. Seixeiray is given by NBA, Complu., Latin, Syr., and some 
cursives. «iS€xGeay is accepted by most editors as referring to the frogs in the ovens and kneading-troughs, Exod. 


Vili. 3. 
3c. food. Literally, ‘appetite.’ As for the quails see note on xix. 12. 


6. The allegory here is not so thoroughgoing as in xvi. 17. There Wisdom is identified with the cloud: here the 


serpent is a ovpBodov. Philo suggests that the serpent was chosen as a symbol of cappootyy and kaprepia. 
token. Nand A read ovpBovdor, ‘counsellor ’. 


11. irresponsive, a paraphrase of dmepiomagros, unconcerned about’. R.V. ‘unable to be roused by’. 23 (V) and 


253 read drepioraro:, ‘destitute of’. : , x 
12. thy word. Cf. Ps. cvii. 20, ‘ He sent his word, and healed them.’ See on xviii. I5. 
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THE WISDOM OF SOLOMON 16. 15-26 


How the Egyptians were punished by fire and the Israelites benefited. 


15 But thy hand it is not possible to escape ; : 
16 For the ungodly, refusing to know thee, were scourged by the strength of thine arm, 
Pursued with strange rains and hails and showers inexorable, 
And utterly consumed with fire ; 
17 For, what was most marvellous of alt, 
In the water which quencheth all things the fire wrought yet more mightily ; 
For the world fighteth for the righteous. 
18 For at one time the flame lost its fierceness, 
That it might not burn up the creatures sent against the ungodly, 
But that zkese might see and perceive that they were pursued by the judgement of God: 
tg And at another time even in the midst of water it burns beyond the power of fire, 
That it may destroy the fruits of an unrighteous land. 
20 Instead whereof thou gavest thy people angels’ food to eat, 
And bread ready for use didst thou provide from heaven without ¢hezr toil, 
bread having the virtue of every pleasant savour, 
And agreeing to every taste ; 
21 For thy substance manifested thy sweetness toward ¢/y children, 
Ministering to the desire of the eater, 
And transforming itself according to every man’s choice. 
22 But snow and ice endured fire, and melted not, 
That men might know that fire was destroying the fruits of the enemies, 
Burning in the hail and flashing in the rains; 
23 And that this e/ement again, in order that righteous men might be nourished, 
Had even forgotten its power. 
24 For the creation, ministering to thee its maker, 
Straineth its force against the unrighteous, for punishment, 
And slackeneth it in behalf of them that trust in thee, for beneficence. 
25 Therefore at that time also, converting itself into all forms, 
It ministered to thine all-nourishing bounty, 
According to the desire of them that made supplication ; 
26 That thy sons, whom thou lovedst, O Lord, might learn 


16 ff. Hail was rained down upon the Egyptians, but (v. 20) manna upon the Israelites. 


strange rains. Rain is unusual in Egypt, see Deut. xi. 10. ‘It is only the parts along the sea-coasts that are 


ever moistened with a few drops of rain’ (Philo, Veta Jos. i. 20). 


17. Philo (Vit. Mos. i. 20) notices this ‘ miracle within a miracle’. The lightning and the thunderbolts penetrated 


and descended through the hail, still they did not melt it nor were the flashes extinguished by it. 
18. that these—and they alone: even the animals that formerly plagued them miraculously escaped. The writer 

has forgotten that the frogs are said to have been swept away by an east wind. 
19. fruits, yevyya. A new xoww7 formation distinguished from yévvnya, ‘ offspring’, see Thackeray, Gram, p. 118. 
20. provide. Reading mapéoxes A CYi4 Latin, and Syriac. éméuwas B. 


agreeing to every taste. This idea is found in the Talmud, Yoma 75, where it is said, “Just as a child at 
the breast enjoys various flavours, so did the Israelites when they ate the manna find therein various flavours.’ 


pyoyo m2 12 pas ims phos deaww yor dbo jn AS oMYH ADD AD Dw pn Ar ow AD. This fancy no 
doubt existed in the author’s time, and he desired to explain it by the doctrine of the metabolism of the elements 
mentioned in the next note. 

21. substance, Greek trdoracis. This word has caused great difficulty. Early scholars proposed emendations ; 
A.V. gives ‘sustenance’, and 248 altered cov into airod. It has been made equivalent to the Logos, and the R. V. 
translates it by ‘thy nature’. It seems probable, however, that the writer was thinking of nothing more than the 
common substance which according to the Stoics underlay all four elements. As pointed out in the next note, he 
makes use of the doctrine of the metabolism of the elements to account for the manna being transformed to suit every 
taste. Here he goes back in thought to what the manna was before it assumed the attributes or accidents which 
differentiated it from other objects. The technical terms among the Stoics for substance and attribute were rd broke pevoy 
or ovata and 76 ody (Zeller, Stozcs, p.97). The steps of the process were (1) érdcracts, (2) manna, (3) transformation. 

transforming itself. The author here gives a metaphysical basis to the events mentioned in 7. 20 by the Stoic 
doctrine of the interchange of the four elements. Heraclitus first, and the Stoics after him, taught that the elements 
changed into one another by condensation and rarefaction, mi«vwois and pdveots. See Dio. Laett. ix. 8 quoted in 
Ritter and Preller, § 36, for Heraclitus (Heraclitus recognized only three elements) ; and for the Stoics Ritter and 
Preller, § 497, and Zeller, Stoics, &c., pp. 131 ff. See also the quotation from Philo given in the note on xix. 18 

22. snow and ice, i.e. the manna. See xix. 21. j 

23. might be nourished. See Num. xi, 8, where the manna is said to have been capable of being baked in the 
oven, though it melted before the sun. 

24. Straineth ...slackeneth. In addition to the interchange of the four elements with one another. the power of 
a single element—here in vv. 22 and 27 fire—could be increased or moderated. ‘ 
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feels YOM OF SOLOMON 16, 26—17. 11 


That not the growth of earth's fruits do nourish a man, 
But thy word which preserveth them that trust thee. 

27 For that which could not be injured by fire, 
Simply warmed by a faint sunbeam melted away ; 

28 To make known that we must rise before the sun to give thee thanks, 
And must plead with thee at the dawning of the light: 

29 For the hope of the unthankful shall melt as the winter’s hoar-frost, 
And shall flow away as water that hath no use. 


The plague of darkness. 


17 x For great are thy judgements, and hard to interpret ; 

Therefore souls undisciplined went astray. 

2 For when lawless men supposed they had overpowered a holy nation, 
They ¢hemselves, prisoners of darkness, and bound in the fetters of a long night, 
Close kept beneath their roofs, 
Lay exiled from the eternal providence. 

3 For while they thought that they were unseen in ¢ezr secret sins, 
They were scattered one from another by a dark curtain of forgetfulness, 
Stricken with terrible awe, and sore troubled by spectral forms. 

4 For neither did the recesses that held them guard them from fears, 
But sounds rushing down rang around them, 
And phantoms appeared, cheerless with unsmiling faces. 

5 And no force of fire prevailed to give them light, 

’ Neither could the brightest flames of the stars illumine that gloomy night : 

6 But there appeared to them only the glimmering of a fire self-kindled, full of fear ; 
And in terror at that sight on which they could not gaze 
They deemed the appearance 
To be worse than it really was ; 

7 And the mockeries of magic art lay low, 
And shameful was the rebuke of their boasted knowledge : 

8 For they that promised to drive away terrors and troubles from sick souls 
Were sick themselves with fear worthy of laughter : 

9 For though no troublous thing affrighted them, 

10 Yet, scared with the creepings of vermin and hissings of serpents, they perished for very trembling, 
Refusing even to look on the air, which could on no side be escaped. 
11 For wickedness in itself is a coward thing, and witnesseth its own condemnation, 


27. by fire, i.e. the manna in the oven. 

28. Several scholars have maintained that ‘Wisdom’ was written by a member of the Therapeutae, and have 
appealed to this passage as well as to iii. 13, 14, iv. 8, and viii. 28. Grimm, however, shows that the habit of prayer 
before sunrise was a Jewish practice. 


XVII. 3. secret sins. The writer appears to attribute to the ancient Egyptians the mystery cults of his own time. 
He seems to picture some of them as engaged in their worship and suddenly scattered. It is true, he says in 
y. 16, every man remained in the place where he was ; but, as he also says in xix. 17 that they tried to grope their way 
to their houses, it is plain that rigid consistency is not to be looked for in details due solely to the imagination of the 
writer, hence the literal translation ‘scattered ’—R. V. margin—is best. A and C read éoxorioOncav. The description 
is a good example of the Jewish haggadic method of treating history. 

4. rushing down. Reading d¢ karapaocortes with B®» A C and Latin descendens. Feldmann prefers © éxrapagoorres, 
the reading of B*. & has tapaooovres, and so affords no help. If the more difficult reading is to be preferred that in 
the text—R. V. and Mr. Gregg—should be taken. 

6. And interror, &c. ‘The form of expression is too obscure to be understood with certainty’ (Farrar). If, however, 
we take dys anda Bderdpueva to refer to the same thing, viz. the self-kindled fire, a good meaning can be obtained. The 
Egyptians did not or could not gaze directly upon the fire, but for all that could not avoid seeing it, and consequently 
were more terrified than they would have been had they deliberately looked at it. The endeavours of timid people to 
avoid seeing the flashes of lightning in a storm may be compared. 

7. Reading xaréxecro with S B and Latin, as against the plural in AC and 248. The plural is no doubt the more 
difficult reading, and is perhaps supported by karayéAaorov in 84, It is accepted by R.V.; but it is difficult to believe 
that a Jew would call the punishment sent by God payee) réxvn. The R.V. gives ‘and they lay helpless, made the 
sport of magic art’. ; ; ; te 

to. the air. The ancients considered the natural colour of the air to be dark—tdxwOos (Philo, Vita Mos. iii. 6 
and 12). They shut their eyes so as not to look on the blackness of the air which surrounded them. | ; 

II. in itself, Reading idi#s 8 A B and Latin, not idi@ 8* and Comp. followed by Grimm and R.V. t8:os is used nine 
other times in this part of the book, and is never separated from the word it qualifies. This 1s upheld by Feldmann. 
The origin of the mistake was doubtless the itacism in 8 and A, which both give paprvpt for paprupe. See Thackeray, 


Gram., p. 85. 56 
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THE WISDOM OF SOLOMON 17. 11—18. 4 


And, being pressed hard by conscience, always forecasteth the worst: 
12 For fear is naught but a surrender of the succours which reason offereth ; 
13 And when from within ¢he heart the expectation thereof is o’erthrown 
It reckons its ignorance worse than the cause that bringeth the torment. 
14 But they, all through the night, which in truth was powerless 
And which came upon them out of the recesses of powerless Hades, 
All sleeping the same sleep, 
15 Now were haunted by monstrous apparitions, 
And now were paralysed by their soul’s surrender ; 
For fear sudden and unlooked for came upon them. 
16 So then each and every man sinking down in his place 
Was shut up in ward in that prison which was barred not with iron: 
17 For whether he were husbandman, or shepherd, 
Or a labourer whose toils were in the wilderness, 
He was overtaken, and endured that inevitable necessity, 
For with one chain of darkness were they all bound. 
18 Whether there were a whistling wind, 
Or a melodious noise of birds among the spreading branches, 
Or a measured fall of water running violently, 
19 Or a harsh crashing of rocks hurled down, 
Or the swift course of animals bounding along unseen, 
Or the voice of wild beasts harshly roaring, 
Or an echo rebounding from the hollows of the mountains, 
All these things paralysed them with terror. 
20 For the whole world deside was enlightened with clear light, 
And was occupied with unhindered works ; 
21 While over them alone was spread a heavy night, 
An image of the darkness that should afterward receive them ; 
But yet heavier than darkness were they unto themselves. 
18 « But for thy holy ones there was great light ; 
And the Egyptians, hearing their voice but seeing not their form, 
Envied them because they had not suffered, 
2 And because they do not harm them ow, though wronged by them before, are thankful ; 
And for their former hostility besought their pardon. 
3 Whereas thou didst provide for thy people a burning pillar of fire, 
To be a guide for ¢hezr unknown journey, 
And withal a kindly sun for c¢hecr proud exile. 
4 For well did the Egyptians deserve the loss of light and imprisonment in darkness, 
They who had kept in close ward thy sons, 
Through whom the incorruptible light of the law was to be given to the race of men. 


conscience. This is the first mention of conscience in the Scriptures. It is here regarded as the higher self, 
after the manner of Philo (see Drummond, Ph7/o, ii, pp. 124 and 295). 

forecasteth. Reading mpociAnfe with N® and Latin praesumit instead of mpoceiknpe with 8S A BC, which is 
accepted by Prof. Margoliouth and translated ‘ always increaseth its hardships’. In spite of the manuscript evidence 
all editors read mpoeitnde. According to Feldmann the Armenian and Coptic versions uphold it. 

17. in the wilderness, kar’ ¢pnyiavy, a Hebraism due to the LXX using épynpos to translate WaT), the place where 
cattle are driven for pasture ; not a wilderness in our sense of the word. 

18. The birds are made to sing in the darkness, and in v. 20 the writer says the whole world besides was in light. 
It has therefore been suggested that he thought of a subjective darkness, which would, of course, simply be blindness. 
But v. to is against this, and in xix.17 he distinguishes between the blindness of the men of Sodom and the ‘ yawning 
darkness’ which encompassed the Egyptians. 

21. spread. énéraro BA, éméxeiro N, émeréraxro 254. The right form is doubtless €retéraro, which is printed in the 
Roman text apparently without manuscript authority. 


An image, &c. Mr. Thackeray, /7%S, vol. vi, p. 232, thinks that this line may be a Christian interpolation. 
The repetition of oxdrovs locks suspicious. 


XVIII. 1. not suffered. Grimm, Siegfried, Farrar, Gregg, all agree in reading od with A and Latin, instead of odv 
Sand B. Grimm’s explanation that od was altered into ov by a scribe who took kékeivor to refer to the Egyptians fully 
justifies the rejection of ody, though it is better supported by manuscript evidence. Deane, following Gutberlet, takes 671 
and ody together = ‘ whatsoever they also had suffered (before), they (the Egyptians) counted them happy’. This is 
accepted by Feldmann and Stevenson. 


_. 4 Through whom, &c. Cf. Zest. of Twelve Pat., Levi xiv. 4: ‘The light of the law which was given to 
lighten every man.’ 
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THE WISDOM OF SOLOMON 18. 5-19 


The Egyptians counsel death against the Israelites, but are slain themselves. 


5 After they had taken counsel to slay the babes of the holy ones, 
+And when a single child had been cast forth and saved, 
To punish them thou didst take away a multitude of their children, 
And destroyedst all ¢hezr host together in a mighty flood. 
6 Of that night were our fathers made aware beforehand, 
That, having sure knowledge, they might be cheered by the oaths which they had trusted : 
7 So by thy people was expected the salvation of the righteous and destruction of the enemies ; 
8 For as thou didst take vengeance on the adversaries, 
By the same act thou didst glorify us, and call us unto thyself. 
9 For holy children of good men offered sacrifice in secret, 
And with one consent took upon themselves the covenant of the divine law— 
That the saints would partake alike in the same blessings and perils— 
Singing the while the fathers’ songs of praise. 
ro But there sounded back in discord the cry of the enemies, 
And a piteous voice of lamentation for children was borne abroad. 
1x And servant along with master punished with a like just doom, 
And commoner suffering the same as king, 
12 Yea, all the people together, under one form of death, 
Had with them corpses without number ; 
For the living were not sufficient even to bury them, 
Since at a single stroke their noblest offspring was destroyed. 
13 For though they had disbelieved all things by reason of their enchantments, 
Upon the destruction of the firstborn they confessed the people to be God’s son. 
14 For while peaceful silence enwrapped all things, 
And night in her swiftness was in mid course, 
15 Thine all-powerful word leaped from heaven down from ¢#e royal throne, 
A stern warrior, into the midst of the doomed land, 
16 Bearing as a sharp sword thine unfeigned commandment, 
And standing filled all things with death ; 
And while it touched the heaven it trode upon the earth. 
17 Then forthwith apparitions in terrible dreams troubled them, 
And fears came upon them unlooked for: 
18 And one thrown here half dead, another there, 
Declared the cause of his death: 
19 For the dreams, perturbing them, did foreshow this, 
That they might not perish without knowing why they were afflicted. 


~\ 


5. To punish them. Charles on Jub. xlviii. 14, p. lxxiv, shows that es €Aeyyov must be taken as. in the text. He 
would emend by deleting ‘and saved’ in line 2 and ‘of their children’ in line 3. He shows that Anos is probably a 
mistaken rendering of 129, ‘a myriad’. The meaning then would be that for every single Hebrew child cast into 
the Nile, ten thousand of the Egyptians were drowned. The passages here and in Jubilees are both based on a 
common tradition. ; 

6. our fathers, i.e. the Patriarchs, as probably in v. 9. : : 

g. divine law, reading 6edrn7os B A as against dovdrnros &, Latin, Syriac, and other versions. 

the saints, rods dyiovs. This is quite in accordance with the writer’s idealization of the Israelites. R. V. with 

Grimm and others would take rovs dyious with aivous, ‘the sacred songs of praise’, but, as Mr. Gregg points out, the 

rhythm of the Greek is against this. 3 : ; 

the fathers’, &c. The reading adopted in the text is that of R. V. margin, following 8* A, Complut., the Latin, 
and in all probability the Syriac. The writer attributes the custom of his own time—the singing of psalms at the 

Passover—to the Israelites at the Exodus. R. V. translates ‘ the fathers already leading’, &c., reading mpoavapehrovrav 

ith B. 

a noblest, R. V. ‘nobler’. For this rendering of the comparative, see Thackeray, Gram. of O. T. in Gk., p. 181. 
14. her swiftness. iios is here plainly used in its ‘exhausted’ meaning, see note on x. I. Lass 
15. Thine all-powerful word. Eichhorn, p. 158, and Gfrérer, p. 2 36, affirm this passage to show a pre-philonian 

use of the Philonic Logos. But in view of xvi. 12, which is plainly based on Ps. cvii. 20, and the Jewish complexion 
of this part of the book, it seems better with Grimm to take it as founded on O. T, usage (cf. Hos. vi. 5 LXX, ‘I slew 
them by the word of my mouth’; Jer. xxiii. 29, ‘Is not my word like a fire? saith the Lord ; and like a hammer that 
breaketh the rock in pieces?’; Ps. cxlvii. 29, ‘His word runneth very swiftly ), though undoubtedly it differs from 
these passages in a far stronger personification. In 1 Chron. xxi. 16, which the writer may have had in his mind, the 
destroying angel is said to stand between heaven and earth. ; ; 

16. unfeigned, dvumd«piros. The command was meant to be executed. It was no empty threat, feigned to terrify. 

17. terrible dreams. The cas evidence for dvelpwy Sewav is & A, several cursives, Comp., and all the versions. 

ds Sewas which R. V. renders. : 

: ey oie revelation by dreams to those about to be punished may be compared with the dream of Nebuchadnezzar, 
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THE WISDOM OF SOLOMON 18. 20—19. 5 


The Israelites also experienced the punishment of death, but the plague was stayed by the 
intercession of Aaron. 


20 But it befell the righteous also to experience death, 
And a multitude were stricken in the wilderness : 
Howbeit the wrath endured not for long. 
21 For a blameless man hasted to be their champion: 
Bringing the weapon of his ministry, 
Lven prayer and the propitiation of incense, 
He withstood the indignation, and put an end to the calamity, 
Showing that he was thy servant. 
22 And he overcame the anger, 
Not by strength of body, not by power of weapons ; 
But by word did he subdue the minister of punishment, 
By bringing to remembrance oaths and covenants made with the fathers. 
23 For when the dead were already fallen in heaps one upon another, 
Standing between he stopped the advancing wrath, 
And cut off its access to the living. 
24 For upon his long high-priestly robe was the whole world pictured, 
And the glories of the fathers were upon the graving of the four rows of precious stones, 
And thy majesty was upon the diadem of his head. 
25 To these the destroyer gave way, and these he feared ; 
For the mere proof of the wrath was enough. 


But there was nothing to stay death in the case of the Egyptians. 


19 x But upon the ungodly there came pitiless wrath to the uttermost ; 
For what they would do He knew before, 
2 How that, having pressed them to be gone, 
And having speeded them eagerly on their way, 
They would repent themselves and pursue them. 
3 For while they were yet in the midst of their mourning, 
And making lamentation at the graves of the dead, 
They adopted another counsel of folly, 
And pursued as fugitives those whom with intreaties they had cast out. 
4 For the doom they deserved was dragging them unto this end, 
And made them forget what things had befallen them, 
That they might fill up the punishment yet lacking to their torments, 
5 And that thy people might journey by a marvellous road, 
But they zhemselves might find a strange death. 


Dan. ii. E. Pfleiderer would see the influence of the Stoics here, and they certainly laid stress on the prophecies of 


the dying (Zeller, Stozcs, p. 355, note 6). 
21. Aaron, see Num. xvi. 47. 


22. anger. Reading yddop for 6xXov, which gives no sense. So all editors (except Gutberlet and Deane), following 


Bauermeister. 


24. the whole world. This is explained by passages in Philo, Vita Mos. iii, 12 and 13, where we learn that the 
high priest’s robe and its adornments represented the xéoyos. The robe itself was blue, or rather dark purple 
(vdxcrOos), and represented the air. The flowers on it symbolized the earth, and the pomegranates water, and (in ¢. xiii) 
the scarlet dye of the robe is the emblem of fire. The writer is thus able to get in another illustration of the idea 


found in v. 17, 20, xvi. 17, 24, and xix. 6, that ‘ the world fighteth for the righteous’. 


25. he feared. eo8n6n is supported by 82 A, some cursives including 248, the Comp. and Latin. It is accept d 
by Grimm, Siegfried, Feldmann, and Deane. epoBsOnoav is supported by N*B G sone cursives, and Syr., ans 
adopted by R.V. and Mr. Gregg. Against the plural it may be urged that (1) the subject ‘the people’ has to be 
supplied, and (2) there seems to be no reason why the people should have feared the holy garments of the high priest. 


XIX. 2. pressed, émorpévavres. R.V. ‘changed their minds to let thy people go’. For the rendering h dopt 
see Jebb’s note on Soph. Zrach. 1182, where he says of émtotpépw, ‘the primary notion is that of RR a 


straining force upon a person.’ 


3. adopted. R.V. ‘drew upon themselves’. For similar uses of the word in the sense here given see Liddell and 


Scott under éemionde, mid. 
cast out, e£éBadov. Probably a reminiscence of exBaddAo, Exod. xi. 1 and xii. 33. 
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THE WISDOM OF SOLOMON 19. 6-17 


Creation fought for the chosen people, 


6 For the whole creation in its several kind was fashioned again anew, 
Performing their several commands, 
That thy servants might be guarded free from hurt. 
4 Then was beheld the cloud that shadowed the camp, 
And dry land rising up out of what before was water, 
Out of the Red sea an unhindered highway, 
And a grassy plain out of the violent surge ; 
8 Through which they passed with all their hosts, 
These that were covered with thy hand, 
Having beheld strange marvels. 
9 For like horses they roamed at large, 
And they skipped about like lambs, 
Praising thee, O Lord, who delivered them. 
10 For they still remembered what came to pass in the time of their sojourn, 
How instead of bearing cattle the land brought forth lice, 
And instead of fish the river cast up a multitude of frogs. 
11 But afterwards they saw also a new race of birds, 
When, led on by desire, they asked for luxurious dainties ; 
12 For, to solace them, there came up for them quails from the sea. 


And against the Egyptians. 


13 And upon the sinners came the punishments 
Not without tokens given beforehand by the force of thunders ; 
For justly did they suffer through their own exceeding wickednesses, 
For grievous indeed was the hatred which they practised toward guests. 
14 For whereas certain men received not strangers who came among ¢hem, 
These made slaves of guests who were their benefactors. 
15 And not only so, dwt God shall visit the former after another sort, 
Since they received as enemies them that were aliens ; 
16 Whereas these first welcomed with feastings, 
And then afflicted with dreadful toils, 
Them that had already shared w7th them in the same rights. 
17 And they too were stricken with loss of sight 
(Even as those others at the righteous man’s doors), 
When, being compassed about with yawning darkness, 
They sought every one the passage through his own door. 


6. fashioned again. The writer again refers to the philosophical doctrine of the transmutation of the elements into 
one another ; see xvi. 21 and xix. 18. Bois (p. 270) calls this ‘a second edition of the Creation’. 

12. The writer omits all mention of the murmuring of the Israelites. So does Philo, Veta Mos. i. 37, ‘the Hebrews... 
enjoyed the most exquisite meat, varying their food with this necessary and delicious addition.’ Philo takes it that 


the supply of quails was as regular as that of the manna. 


13. beforehand. Josephus, Az. ii. 16, records the tradition that the overthrow of the Egyptians in the Red Sea 
was accompanied by a violent storm. Our author has perhaps slightly altered the tradition, though the reading is not 
absolutely certain, yeyovsrar B, mpoyeyovdrav 8 AC Latin and Syriac. The tradition is probably founded on the poetry 


of Ps. Ixxvii. 17-20. 


own, ios, strengthened by air&v, is most probably emphatic. Grimm would make it very emphatic: their own 


extraordinary and peculiar wickedness. 
14. certain men, i.e. men of Sodom. 


15. The punishment, emickory, of the men of Sodom is to be lighter than that of the Egyptians. When is this 
émuoxormn to take place? Grimm thinks in the Messianic age, or rather perhaps at the world judgement preceding it. 
This is the only certain reference in this part of the book to future retribution. In the earliest section of 1 Enoch 
there are different gradations of punishment for the wicked in Sheol (Charles, Eschatology, p. 188). The text is that of 
R. V., which is conjectural. Swete gives Kal ot pdvov, GAN’ 7 tTLs emioKor éorat avray, which means ‘and not only so, but 
assuredly a certain kind of visitation, i.e, deliverance, shall be theirs ’. But the author would not be likely to entertain 
any idea of a deliverance of the Sodomites, and to weaken the word emoxorn to mean consideration ; allowance , is 
without justification. We can, dividing the words of B differently from Swete, read addy tus emtokomy = ‘another 
kind of punishment’, but as after od pévoy, dAXd is necessary, and the Latin gives ‘sed et alius quidam respectus ; 
R. V. is probably right in seeing an instance of haplography in B and adopting the emendation of Grabe, adX’ adAn tus 


emurkomn. 
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THE WISDOM OF SOLOMON 19, 18-22 


The marvels explained by the theory of the transmutation of the elements. 


18 For the elements changed their order one with another, ; 
Just as the notes of a psaltery vary the character of the rhythm, 
Continuing always the same, each in its several sound ; 
As may clearly be divined from the sight of what came to pass. 
19 For creatures of dry land were turned into creatures of waters, 
And creatures that swim trode zow upon the earth: 
20 Fire kept the mastery of its own power in the midst of water, 
And water forgat its quenching nature: 
21 Contrariwise, flames wasted not the flesh of perishable creatures that walked among them ; 
Neither melted they the ice-like grains of ambrosial food, that were of zature apt to melt. 
22 For in all things, O Lord, thou didst magnify thy people, : 
And thou didst glorify them and not lightly esteem them ; 
Standing by their side in every time and place. 


18. i.e. God deals with the elements as a musician handles his instrument. He arranges and rearranges them to 
produce the required results (Bois, pp. 410 ff.) Cf. Philo, Vit. Mos. i. 17, ‘For all the elements of the universe, 
earth, water, air, and fire, of which the world was made, were all brought into a state of hostility against them, so that 
the country of those impious men was destroyed to exhibit the height of the authority which God wielded, who had 


fashioned those same elements at the creation of the universe so as to secure its safety, and who could change them 


all whenever he pleased to effect the destruction of impious men.’ 


Continuing. j<vovra is neuter, agreeing grammatically with orovxeia, but the sense shows that it should agree 


with Pédyyou. 
20 and 21. See xvi. 18 and 23. 


22. Contrast this verse with ix. 18, ‘Through wisdom were they saved’; with x. 9, ‘ But wisdom delivered out of 
troubles those that waited on her’; and xi. 1, ‘She (wisdom) prospered their works by the hand of a holy prophet.’ 


The point of view has certainly changed, if not the writer. 
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THE BOOK OF BARUCH 


OR 1 BARUCH 
OC LWttlfrnier ) 
INTRODUCTION 


§1. SHORT ACCOUNT OF THE BOOK. 


THE Book of Baruch, of which the Greek version is found in all our editions of the LX X, forms 
one of a series of writings to which the name of Jeremiah’s secretary is attached. Brief characteriza- 
tions of these will be found in Charles’s Apocalypse of Baruch, Introd., § 2 (p. xvi f.). 

As will be shown in the sequel the tragic events of 597 (586) B.C., which heralded the exile, 
constitute a thin historic drapery which invests the yet greater tragedy of the Jewish race in A.D. 70. 
It is now generally accepted by recent critics that Nebuchadnezzar (Nabuchodonosor) and Bel- 
shazzar (Baltasar) represent the persons of Vespasian and Titus. Other corresponding traits between 
the Babylonian conquest here portrayed and the Roman conquest will reveal themselves to further 
scrutiny. Among alternative solutions which have been propounded from the days of Griineberg 
(1797) to those of Ewald, Kneucker, and Schiirer, none will be found to satisfy the conditions of the 
problem so well as that which we have just indicated (substantially that of Kneucker and Schiirer). 


§ 2. CONTENTS, 


The contents may be briefly summarized as follows: 

I. Ch. i. 1-14. Baruch wrote the words of this book in the fifth year and read them over to 
Jechonias and his fellow exiles in Babylon. These wept, made a money collection, and sent it to 
the High Priest in Jerusalem with a message that it was intended for the purchase of offerings on the 
altar,and also with a request for prayer on behalf of Nebuchadnezzar and his son, whom they desire 
loyally to obey, as wellas on their own behalf, who have sinned against God. This book of confession 
of sin shall be read on the feast-day in God’s house. 

II. i. 15-iii. 8. The confession immediately follows. God is just. Their punishment is the 
result of sin and disobedience (i. 15-ii. 12). To this there follows a prayer for Divine mercy 
(ii. 13-iii. 8). God’s previous utterances through Jeremiah are recalled, especially His command to 
serve the king of Babylon. Disobedience to this command has brought calamities on Israel and the 
destruction of the Jerusalem temple (ii. 21-26). Divine assurances follow that captivity will bring 
with it repentance and a final restoration to and rule over Palestine (ii. 27-35). This section closes 
with a cry to God not to remember Israel’s past iniquities (iii. 1-8). 

III. In the rest of the book we pass from the prose of the previous portion to poetry. 

(a) iii. g-iv. 4). Here, in the style of Hebrew Wisdom literature, we have the praise of God’s 
laws of life. Neglect of them is the cause of Israel's calamities and exile. Learn, therefore, where 
wisdom is to befound (iv. 9-14). Not among the great and powerful rulers has it been found, nor 
even have those who are reputed wise discovered it (tii. 15-28). No one has found it in heaven or 
earth, but God, the all-wise Creator, alone is in possession of it, and has bestowed it on Jacob—the 
Law of God which is eternal and leads to life (iii. 29-iv. 1). This section concludes with a brief 
exhortation to Jacob to lay hold of Wisdom and walk in its light, and not to surrender the honour 
of this unique possession to any other. 

(6) From this song of exhortation to Israel we pass to another of very different character: 
strains of lamentation and comfort in the style of the Deutero-Isaiah (iv. 5-v. 9): ‘Be comforted’ 
is the recurring refrain (iv. 5, 21, 27, 30) addressed (i) by Jerusalem to her children (iv. 5-29). ‘Ye 
have been sold among the heathen, yet not to be destroyed. You have been surrendered to the 
enemy because you have angered God by past transgressions’ (iv. 5-9). There follows a lamentation 
over the banishment of her children, and their harsh treatment at the hands of foreigners (iv. 10-17). 
‘But God, who has brought calamity, will also bring deliverance. I indeed trust in God for your 
salvation. Bear God’s wrath in patience. You shall soon behold your enemy’s destruction and set 
your foot on his neck. Joy shall come in place of sorrow’ (iv. 18-29). (ii) God’s word of comfort 
to Jerusalem (iv. 30-v. 9). Calamities are denounced against those cities that rejoiced at her fall. 
Fire shall come upon them. They shall be the habitation of demons. Jerusalem is exhorted to lift 
up her eyes and behold her children flocking to her from East and West, to divest herself of her 
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garment of sorrow and array herself with a robe of salvation and a tiara of glory. Her enemies shall 
bring her children back to her. Mountain and hill shall be made low and valleys filled that Israel 
may return. Woods and fragrant trees shall yield their shade to Israel, whom God shall bring back 
in joy. 

§ 3. COMPOSITE CHARACTER. 

The composite character of the treatise is evident from the preceding survey. The prose Section 
comprised in I and II stands zz marked contrast with both the poetical sections im III (a) and (6). 
(I) in contents. The prose section is a confession of sin and a recognition that Israel’s calamities and 
exile are the penalty for Israel’s sins of disobedience. These will bring about repentance. It con- 
cludes with a cry for Divine mercy. On the other hand III (a), which is poetic in form, is based on 
a different conception. Here Israel’s calamities are due to his neglect of Divine law regarded as 
Wisdom. This Wisdom, which belongs to God alone, He has bestowed on Israel as his precious 
privilege. Israel is exhorted to lay hold of it as the only means of safety. The contrast with III (4) 
is still more marked. We note the different attitude adopted towards Israel’s conquerors. In 
i, 11, 12 Israel is exhorted to o‘fer prayer on behalf of Nebuchadnezzar and his son, ‘and the Lord 
will give us strength, and lighten our eyes, and we shall live under the shadow of Nabuchodonosor 
king of Babylon, and under the shadow of Baltasar his son, and we shall serve them many days, and 
find favour in their sight.’ Here the tradition of Jeremiah and Ezekiel is followed (Jer. xxvii. 
6-8, xxix. 4-7; Ezek. xxvi. 7-12, xxix. 17-20). So again, ii. 20-22, 24 ascribes the calamities which 
Israel suffered to his refusal to obey the prophetic injunction, ‘ Bow your shoulders to serve the king of 
Babylon, and remain in the land that I gave unto your fathers.’ But when we turn to III (4) the 
attitude towards Israel’s conquerors is that of embittered subjugation leading to revolt reflected in the 
literature of the late-exilian or early post-exilian period (Jer. 1, li; Isa. xlvii). ‘Thine enemy hath 
persecuted thee ; but shortly thou shalt see his destruction, and shalt tread upon their necks’ (iv. 25). 
The peoples who afflicted Israel and rejoiced in his fall, the cities where Israelites served in slavery, 
shall feel craven dread and grieve in their own desolation (iv. 31-33). (II) We note also great 
diversity wth respect to the O.T. sources from which they respectively borrow. In ch. i. 11-iii. 8 
we have frequent citations from Jeremiah, Daniel, and Deuteronomy. Specially noteworthy is the 
repeated employment of whole clauses of Dan. ix. 7-19 in Baruch i. 15-ii. 17. On the other hand, 
the Wisdom section, iii. 9-iv. 4, contains numerous borrowings from Proverbs, Job, Deutero-Isaiah, 
and Sir. xxiv. The last section (iv. 5-v. 9) is very largely based on Deutero-Isaiah. The concluding 
portion is evidently inspired by Ps. of Sol. xi. 


§ 4. CRITICAL INVESTIGATION OF THE ABOVE DOCUMENTS. 


We have arrived, therefore, at the following general result, viz. that in the Book of Baruch we 
have to deal with three distinct literary elements which possess all the signs of emanating from 
different hands. (A) A prose document to be found in ch. i. 1-iii. 8. (B) A poetical document 
of the character of Wisdom literature in ch. iii. g-iv. 4. (C) A further document of exhortation 
and comfort is added in iv. 5—v. 9. These we shall now consider separately. 

(A) Difficulties beset us when we examine the opening verses of the book. 

(i) In verse 2 the fifth year is the date assigned to the writing, and this is reckoned from 
the date when Jerusalem was captured and burnt (2 Kings xxv. 9; 2 Chron. xxxvi. 19). This, we 
know, took place in the year 587-586 B.C. Accordingly Fritzsche, followed by Gifford (Apocrypha 
ed. Wace), would identify the assigned date of the writing with 582 (583) B.c. This view, 
however, encounters difficulties. (@) The destruction of the temple in 587-586 B.c. hardly 
seems compatible with the offerings (burnt-offerings, sin-offerings, and incense) to be offered 
on the altar to which Baruch i. 10 makes reference. Accordingly Kneucker follows Eichhorn 
and other critics in dating the fifth year from the earlier capture of Jerusalem in 597 B.C. by 
Nebuchadnezzar, when Jehoiachin was made prisoner. Though the treasures of the temple and 
of the king’s palace were carried off (2 Kings xxiv. 13), as well as the officers, household, artisans 
and soldiers (verses 12, 14-16), both city and temple were left intact. This, of course, rids us of one 
difficulty. Moreover, 597 is the date from which Ezekiel reckons (i. 2, viii. 1, &c.). On the other 
hand, it stands in complete variance with the explicit statement in Baruch i. 2 (last clause). Kneucker 
himself is aware of this contradiction (p. 16 NB). The difficulties which invest the alternative date 
587-586 are far from insuperable. We learn in Jer. xli. 5 that offerings were made at the Jerusalem 
altar by men from Shechem and Shiloh after the temple had been destroyed. Therefore some form 
of cultus still persisted. (b) We have no evidence in Jeremiah or any other O. T. source that Baruch 
ever went to Babylonia. It is true that we have no personal details respecting Jeremiah’s companion 
and scribe after he accompanied the prophet to Egypt (Jer. xliii. 5,6); nevertheless such negative 
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evidence contains no presumption against such a journey of Baruch to Babylonia and his residence 
there after 586 B.C. But in the presence of other features in Baruch i affecting its historic credibility 
it will be seen that this is a subject of minor significance. 

(ii) Among these other features we note that Baltasar (who is called in Daniel Belshazzar or 

Belteshazzar) is spoken of as son of Nebuchadnezzar (Bar. i. 11,12). This is in exact accordance 
with Dan. v. 2, 13, 18, 21, and is known to be due to historical confusion. The only Belshazzar 
known to the cuneiform documents is Bel-8ar-usur (‘Bel, protect the king’), son of Nabonidus 
(Nabinaid), the last king of Babylon, overthrown by Cyrus. 
, (iii) The text of verse 2 is uncertain. The omission of the number or name of the month 
is strange. As is well known, months were designated by numbers (beginning from Nisan as the 
first month of the ecclesiastical or Babylonian calendar) in all exilian and post-exilian Hebrew 
documents. 

(iv) The following verses hang very badly together. (a) After verse 1 we naturally expect that 
the words of the book will soon follow; instead of this, thirteen verses of narrative succeed. (0) 
Verse 4 has all the appearance of a redactional prolongation of the final clause of the preceding verse. 
(c) Verse 8 (as Kneucker has clearly shown) stands out of its natural place. The subject of the 
sentence cannot be Joakim of the preceding verse, but is evidently Baruch who is last mentioned in 
verse 3. Moreover, verse g follows naturally after verse 7 rather than verse 8. 

(B) The character of the document iii. g-iv. 4, as based on the Wisdom literature of the O. T. 
(Proverbs and Job) and containing a citation from Eccles. xxiv. 8, has been already indicated in 
§§ 2, 3. Itis a message of comfort and exhortation addressed mainly to the exiles who have long 
lived ‘in the enemies’ land’ (iii. 10), in other words, to the Jewish Diaspora. Their calamities are 
due to their abandonment of the fountain of Wisdom, the way of life revealed in the Torah. This 
amid all his losses Israel possesses as his priceless and eternal privilege conferred by God. Hold 
fast to it, and walk in its light, happy and secure. 

This entire section has a unity of its own, and it is quite evident that this is the book to which 
Bar. i. 1, 3a refers. These verses, therefore, form the adequate and natural preface. That verse 2 
originally belonged to this preface is extremely improbable. It probably formed part of the intro- 
duction to the document A (ch. i. 2, 3 d-iii. 8). The reference to the destruction of Jerusalem by 
fire, i. 2 and ii. 26, points to this conclusion. A redactor united A and B. It is this combined work 
which we shall first consider. C will be considered later. 


§ 5. A HEBREW ORIGINAL OF DOCUMENTS A AND B. 


A considerable number of the older critics held that the original of the Book of Baruch was in 
Greek. This was the opinion of Grotius, Eichhorn, Bertholdt, Havernick, Keil, and Noldeke (in his 
Alttestamentliche Literatur, p. 214). But this view has been abandoned by recent scholars. Even 
De Wette, who for a time held to the former view, saw reason to forsake it, and adopted the theory 
of a Hebrew original in the fourth edition of his Introd. to the O. T. (German), p. 443. Similarly 
Reusch, Ewald, Hitzig (Die Psalmen, vol. ii, p. 119), Fritzsche (Exegetisches Handbuch zu den 
Apocryphen des A.T.—Special Introd. to Baruch, pp. 171 foll.),and more decisively Kneucker, who in 
his elaborate work, Das Buch Baruch (1879), unhesitatingly (in contrast with Fritzsche) assumes for 
the whole book a Hebrew original which he devotes the utmost pains to reconstruct. Schiirer, on 
the other hand, sustains the doubts of Fritzsche (2bzd., p. 172) as to the latter portion (iii. 9-v. 9), 
with this difference that he decisively asserts that Greek and not Hebrew was its original form 
(Gesch. des jiid. Volkes im Zeitalter Christi®, iii, p. 340; PRE, i, p. 642). Similarly Reuss and 
Hilgenfeld (in Zettsch. fiir wiss. Theol.). Bevan, in Exc. Bibl., inclines towards this view. Marshall 
(art. ‘Baruch’ in Hastings’s DB) propounds the ingenious theory that ili. g-iv. 4 was originally com- 
posed in Aramaic. ‘This view is based on a comparison of the Greek with the versions *—the 
Peshitta [as Marshall assumes it to be], the Syr. reproduction of Origen’s Hexaplar, as well as the 
Vulg. Nine examples are given by Dr. Marshall, but the first of these, iii. 16,‘ peoples’ .. . ‘world « 
is quite as easily explicable on a Hebrew basis noy and ody; the second (iii. 18), which has more 
attractiveness, might also be explained from two possible meanings of Dp in Hebrew. The meaning 
‘fashion’ is probably late,and due to Aramaic influence. Cf. Gen. xiv. 19, 22; Ps.cxxxix. 13; Prov. viii. 
22. Inthe third case (iii.19) we have the two renderings of S and S"*- respectively of HparlcOnoay, ‘they 
are vanished’ (R.V.), which Kneucker rightly holds to have reproduced the original Hebr. 128 ‘perished’. 
This Hebr. word is rendered by S sbannx (the Ethpa.) ‘were corrupted ’, hence ‘perished’. Comp. 
the use of the Greek verb in Matt. vi. 19 f. (cf. Syr. where Pa. ban is used) as well as in Attic Greek. 
On the other hand, S®*: ym1nbx, the Ethpeel, does not mean ‘sinned’ nor does it arise out of vannds 
‘disappeared’. We constantly find wis used for ‘ destroy’ (as well as ‘sin’), and as the equivalent 
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of dpavi¢w (in Exod. xii. 15; 2 Kings x. 28; Ezek. xix. 7; Jer. 1.21, &c.), and its passive or Ethpe. 
as the rendering of dpavi¢erda, Ezek. xxv. 3; Job. xxii. 20 (cf. 2 Macc. xii. 22). Comp. other 
examples in Payne Smith’s 7hesaur. Syr. In this case the S"°*- slavishly adheres to the Greek 
version. The fourth example (iii. 21) cited by Marshall, based on the diverse renderings, ‘laid hold 
and ‘cared for’, I am not able to follow. The S#**: reading is not 1¥ but wy. The /i/%h (iii. 23), 
‘remembered ’ and ‘ trod’, is due to a corruption of the Syriac translation (see notes) and therefore 
has no bearing on the question of the original. The s¢x7h (iii. 31) accounts for the Vulgate exguzrat 
by an Ethpeel form xyann instead of xy. But the Ethpe. form of this verb has no other than a 
passive meaning which can hardly be fitted into the structure of the clause and verse. The seventh 
example (iii. 34), ‘their watches’, and the colourless Syr., ‘their places’, may be accounted for by the 
loose rendering of S or by the corruption of the Hebr. original suggested in the notes. The eaghth 
(iii. 37), ‘appeared’ . . . ‘was revealed’, might just as easily be explained as variant translations of 
a Hebr. original mnx3 (or nnda)._ In the general suspicion which regards the verse as a later Christian 
gloss, its evidential value counts for little. The mzz¢h example (iv. 5), ‘advantage’. . . ‘dignity’ 
(Vulg.), need not be dealt with, as it evidently possesses no cogency. 

Nearly all living scholars, including Dr. Marshall, as well as Dr. Charles (in Eucycl. Brit. 
(11th ed.)), are agreed that A (ch. i. 2, 3 d-iii. 8) was composed in Hebrew. For this there is strong 
evidence, and, in the opinion of the present writer, a fairly good case can be made for B (ch. i. 1, 3 a, 
iii. g-iv. 4). 

(a) The strongly-marked Hebraisms of the Greek version have been long recognized as affording 
unmistakable indications of a Hebrew original, viz. ch. i. 10 pdvva (cf. Jer. xvii. 26, xli. 5), or, as 
we should properly read with Codd. 22, 33, 36, 48, &c., wavad, is evidently the Greek mode of writing 
m2. In the same verse the formula wept duaprias simply covers the Hebr. NN®N ‘sin-offering’, as 
Lev, v. Io, 11, vii. 37, &c., clearly prove. Other significant traces of a Hebrew original may be cited, 
viz. ti. 23 dad évorxotvtwy, Hebr. IW); ei pjv, ‘surely’, arising out of 2 uj, Hebr. Nd ON idiomatically 
used for strong asseverations (ii. 29); BdéuBnows (2b2d.) for 97; nD misread as ‘ dead’ in iii. 4. Still more 
significant are the frequently recurring relative constructions so characteristic of Hebrew. Thus in 
ii. 4, 13, iii, 8 ob . . . exe? = DY «+. WS (cf. Mark i. 7, vii. 25). Similarly ii, 26 . . . rov otkoy od 
érrexAHOn TO dvoua cov én aire oy JOY Np? WS MAINS —, Comp. ii. 17, 29. These relative con- 
structions are obviously characteristic of prose rather than poetry in Hebrew, and therefore belong 
to the document A rather than B (ch. i. 1, 34, iii. giv. 4). In the latter, however, we have variants. 
in the Greek and Syr. renderings such as ‘ peoples’ and ‘ world’ (iii. 16), as well as iii. 18 ‘ workers’ 
in silver (LXX) and ‘those who gain’ silver (Syr.), included in Marshall’s list which can best be: 
explained on the basis of a Hebraic original. Similarly iii. 11 ‘thou art counted with them that go. 
down into Hades’, iii. 14 ‘length of days’, iii. 18 ‘there is no searching (é£edpeois) of his works’ are 
all Hebrew phrases. In some cases, as will be shown in the notes, the Syr. version points the way 
more Clearly to a Hebr. original. See also Kneucker, p. 25, but the list requires sifting, 

(2) So far at least as document A is concerned the hypothesis of a Hebr. original is rendered 
fairly certain by the marginal note which the Syro-Hexaplar version attaches to Bar. i. ils Soot 
recorded (Z¢. placed) in the Hebrew’ sax LoS pao I. On the other hand, see Nestle in art. 
‘Septuagint’ in Hastings’s DB. iv. p. 450, footnote F. 


§ 6. THE GREEK ORIGINAL OF C (Bar. iv. 5-v. 9). 


It is, however, quite otherwise with document C. This document is a unity, not a series of lays, 
as Rothstein argues. Here evidences accumulate that the original was in Greek. 

(a) The strongest support for this view is to be found in the close parallels between the Greek 
of Ps. of Sol. xi and Bar. iv. 36-v. 9. 


Baruch. Ps. of Sol. xi. 
: id wed ¢ Seah: , Fon} 1d AS ee a ‘ ~ 
iv. 37 i800 Epxovtat ot uiot cou . . . cuvnypévor dm 3 We Td Téxva cou dd dvatohdv Kal Sucpav cuvy- 
oO ———————  ——— _ 
dvaToh@y ews Sucpar. ypeva. 
——— en 8 Cchuins. . te hn peer site 
V. I lepovoadyp . . . evBucat rv edrpéresay THS Tapa 8 evducat, Tepovoadrjp, Ta india THs Bdéqs5 cou. 
gh on eee es ae! en Seteeaiiieeiae Pah Dit Node 
Tov Oeod 8déns. 
ar I aSSES’, T hy \ a 3 LN a € a a > , silave x 
V. 5 dvaornO, “lepovoadrjp, kal oH Oe emt tod dyndod. 3 oO, ‘Tepovoadrjp, ep tyndod. 
eclectic Al bests ——— peak dil bd 
Kal ide Gov cuvyypéva Ta Téxva dd HALov dvTpaV ews kai ide Ta TéeKVa KTA. as above. 
avaroAGv. 
v. 8 éoxiacay dé Kal of Spupot Kal wav EvAov cdwdias... 6-7 of dpupol éoxiacay adrois év TH Tapoow avTav. 
u Cy 


mav &ddov ediwdlas avérerrev adrois 6 beds. 
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Comp. also Bar. v. 7 with Ps. of Sol. xi. 5. Here, as well as in the underlined phrases above 
we have evident borrowings from the Greek of Deutero-Isaiah (see notes). But zx the case of Baruch 
the borrowing comes through Ps. of Sol. This is made clear (a) by Bar. v. 8 compared with Ps. of Sol. 
xi. 6,7 ; (8) by the repetitions. Note Bar. iv. 37 and v. 5 (the latter in closer approximation to Ps. 
of Sol. xi. 3). See also the careful investigation of this subject in Ryle and James’s ed. of the Ps. of 
Sol., Introd. pp. lxxii foll. Other parallels between the document C and the Ps. of Sol., viz. iv. 26 
6601 tpaxeiat, and Ps. of Sol. viii. 19; also Bar. iv. 20 and Ps. of Sol. ii. 21, 22 (Jerusalem clothed in 
sackcloth) are cited in Kneucker, p. 43 note, and also by Ryle and James (Introd., p. Ixxvi), who 
extend the list so as to cover the whole of the Book of Baruch. Many of these, however, have very 
slight significance, while those which belong to the document C leave an irresistible impression of 
dependence by this document on the Ps. of Sol., and therefore become an important indication with 
respect to date.! 

— (a) Collateral evidence is supplied by the Syr. version. It will be seen hereafter that there are 
indications to warrant the belief that that version is based on the original Hebrew text as well as on 
the Greek version of the documents A and B; but when we come to the document C evidences 
abound that the only text on which the Syr. is based is the Greek. In iv. 20 and v. 1 the Greek 
word oroAy is taken over into the Syriac. In iv. 34 Syr. even embodies a conflate reading. Thus 
in the LX X we have in B the original reading dyadAlaya, ‘exultation’, which was corrupted into 
dyaApa, ‘statue’, ‘idol’, embodied in A. In Syr. we have the conflate reading ‘I will take away 
from her the idols and the exultation’. 

: (c) Moreover, the phraseology is occasionally such as Hebrew could hardly employ. Thus in 
iv. 28 SexatAaordoare emiorpahértes Cythoat adrdv, ‘ return and seek him ten times more ’, could scarcely 
be represented by iwpap ww? MWY (so Kneucker). The Piel (or Aram. Pael) of WY means only ‘to 
tithe’. Only some such circumlocution as perhaps way awd 3373 OWWY would convey the idea 
expressed in the Greek. See also below on Greek style, § 9, I (Greek version). 

(d) Lastly, the O.T. citations are based on LXX rather than the Hebrew text. This is especially 
clear in the Pentateuch. 


Baruch. VEO 
iv. 7 mapokivare yap Tov womoayta bas Oioartes Deut. xxxii. 16, 17 mapdgvvdy pe. . . bvoay dai- 
/ ~ n~ 

Satpoviors Kat od Ged. poviots Kal od Geo. 

e PY , > > eee i > 

iv. 15 éryyayev yap éx avtrods Ovos paxpober, €Ovos Deut. xxviii. 49, 50 émdger Kipuos emi o& vos paKpo- 
> X\ ? 
dvaidis . . . Kal odk noytwOnoav rpecBitny ode wadiov Oev . . . ZWvos dvaides . . . Satis ov Oavpdce pdcwrov 
> , > 
HA€yoar. mperBirov kal véov ovK éAenoel. 

> > 8 / ‘ a: > Sy 7 be I li cA 5 X > ‘es 

iv. 20 é€e VTALNY TV oToAnv + + « EVEOVTAULYV O€ sa. lll. I evOvoar THV LaXUV DOV - + 


GaRKov . . --Cf. Vv. I. 


[On re-studying the question of the original language of this chapter I have come to the conclusion that it was 

Hebrew on the following grounds : 

1°. There can be practically no doubt that the true text of v. 6 is: eiodyer S€ adrods 6 Beds mpds GE aipopevous pera 
dééns Os Apdvov Bacrdetas. 

2°, A comparison of this verse with Isa. Ixvi. 20, xlix. 22 makes it clear that the text is to be rendered as in the 
R.V. ‘God bringeth them in unto thee borne on high with glory, as on a royal throne ’ but decidedly not ‘as a royal 
throne’. 

3°. Now since the Greek is vigorous and idiomatic, the author of the Greek does not think in Hebrew, he is more 
or less a master of the Greek of his period. Accordingly he could not have written ds Opévov Bacdelas if he had 
meant as éni Opdvov Baotheius. But since the context and the associations of the passage require us to translate os 


Opdvov Bactheias ‘as on a royal throne’, it follows that we have here a definite Hebraism = mab NDID. See my 
note on § 5 of the Ps. of Sol. where this subject is discussed by Dr. Buchanan Gray. This Hebraism could only be 
explained in one of two ways: either the writer thought in Hebrew or the Greek is a mistranslation of the Hebrew. 
The rest of the Greek is wholly against the former hypothesis. Hence we must have recourse to the latter. The 
Greek of ch. v is a translation from the Hebrew. 

4°. The peculiar form of the expression has not been noticed. In Isa. Ixvi. 20 it is on actual wagons, horses, and 
litters that the returning Israelites are carried, since it is the Gentiles that convey them. But in our text, since it is 
God Himself that conveys them, the means by which He conveys them are not chariots, &c., nor anything that the 
writer can definitely describe. The Israelites are not borne ‘ on a royal throne’ but on something resembling a roya 
throne. We have here the use of the Apocalyptic 3 so frequently used in this sense in Ezekiel and Daniel, and 
1 Enoch, and of its Greek equivalent os in Revelation. The supernatural element (at all events imaginatively) is 
introduced here and in the verses that follow. , 


1 See note on the Introduction to the Ps. of Sol., § 5. We cannot accept Rothstein’s suggestion that Ps. of Sol. xi 
is based on Bar. iv. 36-v. 9. 
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5°. No réal difficulty is caused by the fact of the very close resemblance of Ps. of Sol. xi and 1 Bar. iv. 36—v. 9. 
They can be explained as versions of two different recensions of the same Hebrew psalm. In the LXX and 
Theodotion we have Greek translations of two recensions of the Semitic text of Daniel, the older of which is lost. 
In the Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs the two divergent Greek forms of the text presuppose two similarly 
divergent forms of the Hebrew original: while in the Zadokite Fragments, which are preserved only in Hebrew, we 


have two recensions of ch. ix. See of. c7#. in vol. ii. p mite 
All, therefore, that we need to presuppose, is that the author of 1 Baruch adapted for his own purposes an existing 


Hebrew psalm, which is itself, or one form of it, preserved in Ps. of Sol. xi. Possibly also the translator of 1 Baruch had 
not only the Hebrew original of Baruch before him but also the Greek Version of Ps. of Sol. xi, just as Theodotion had 
the LXX, and the translator of the Hebrew original of 8 of the Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs had a before 


him.—GEN. EDITOR.] 
$7. DATE AND AUTHORSHIP. 


We are now in a better position to consider the questions of date and authorship. The question 
of daze has to be examined in relation to the three documents A, B, and C (a) separately and (0) in 
connexion with their redactional combination. 

With reference to A (i. 2, 3 d-iii. 8) the determining factor in deciding the date is the close 
connexion between Dan. ix. 7-19 and Bar. i. 15-ii. 17 as well as the historical confusion common to 
Daniel and this document (i. 11, 12), to which attention has already been called (§ 4). Now close 
literary parallels are often capable of alternative solutions. So here it might be argued that Baruch 
precedes Daniel. And this was the view taken by Ewald (Gesch. des V. Isr.® iv, pp. 265 foll. ; Pro- 
pheten des Alien Bundes’, iii, pp. 252 foll.) ,;who assigned the document to the close of the Persian 
Empire when the communities in and around Jerusalem were in a state of ferment (during the reign 
of Artaxerxes III (Ochus)) against Persian rule. This letter, under the name of Jeremiah’s secretary 
Baruch, was intended to effect among Palestinian Jews what Jeremiah’s own Epistle (Jer. xxix) 
effected among the Jews in exile, contentment with established foreign rule. Whatever view be 
taken as to the historical przws, whether it be Daniel or Baruch, it has been perfectly clear to nearly 
all except Roman Catholic critics that the document must have been composed long after the 
Babylonian exile. As in the case of Daniel, so also in that of this book, the historical confusion 
common to both can only have arisen long after the Babylonian Empire and its events had become 
a confused tradition. That the document A came after the Book of Daniel is indicated : 

(1) By a comparison of Dan. ix. 7-19 with Bar. i. 15-ii. 17. The latter is longer and charac- 
terized by much repetition of phrase, e.g. “have not hearkened unto the voice’ . . . (= ‘obeyed the 
voice’, Dan. ix. ro, pa synw x5) Bar. i. 18, 19, 21, ii. 10; ‘plagues’, i. 20, ii. 2. From repetitions 
the former is not entirely free. 

(2) By the contents of A. Here the whole situation that is disclosed cannot be reconciled even 
with the late Maccabaean period. It is hardly conceivable that any Jew would have recommended 
at that time, with the retrospect of the great Maccabaean struggle behind him, and in the existing 
state of national feeling, a policy of loyal submission to their conquerors. Nor was that period one of 
utter gloom and national humiliation. Fritzsche’s conjecture (p. 173) we may safely put on one side. 

It is quite otherwise with the events of 63 B.c., when Pompey invaded Judaea and captured 
Jerusalem. Some of the indications in the document A might be held to accord with the humiliations 
and sufferings inflicted on the Jews when the Roman general espoused the cause of Hyrcanus against 
his brother Aristobulus, and laid siege to the temple quarter of Jerusalem, and even entered the 
Holy of Holies. The cup of humiliation was full when he carried off Aristobulus as his prisoner, 
and Jewish captives and spoil graced his triumph two years later. It might indeed be argued that 
the friendly attitude enjoined towards Israel’s conquerors in A (i. 11, 12; ii. 21 f.) would accord with - 
the date 48 B.C., when Julius Caesar’s policy of clemency was extended towards the Jews. Cp. Joseph. 
Ant. xiv. 10 (passim) ; according to Suetonius (Caes. 84) large numbers of Jews bewailed his death. 
See Schiirer, ed. 3, iii, p. 30. When we turn, on the other hand, to the document C evidences 
might be held to accumulate in favour of identifying the situation created by Pompey’s invasion with 
that which underlies the Book of Baruch, e.g. the reference in iv. 1 5 to the ‘shameless nation, and of 
a strange language’ brought ‘from far’ points clearly to the Roman invasion, and might be compared 
with the phraseology of Ps. of Sol. xvii. 9. Other references, such as the ‘ captivity’ of Jerusalem’s 
“sons and daughters’ (iv. 14) and the denunciation of Rome, ‘she that rejoiced’ at Jerusalem’s ‘ fall 
and was glad of thy ruin’ (iv. 33), ‘her exultation and her boasting ’, become significant in the light 
of the captives which Pompey carried to Rome to adorn his triumph, which included not onl 
Aristobulus, but also his son, Antigonus, and his two daught 2 

) : : ghters. 
But they become even more significant in the light of the later Roman triumph under the 
Flavian dynasty which wrought the greatest tragedy from which Israel has ever suffered. Ever 
since Kneucker’s careful investigations (published in 1870) critical opinion has decisively inclined 
towards the view that the actual historical events which underlie the Book of Baruch belonged to 
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the Jewish struggle against Rome of the years A.D. 66-70. The chief indications which point to 
this conclusion are :— 

(i) The identification of Vespasian and his son Titus with ‘ Nabuchodonosor’ and ‘ Baltasar his 

son’ (i. 11, 12), whom Israel is commanded to serve loyally (ii. 21 f.). This expression of complaisance 
towards Rome finds its parallel in the attitude of the chief Pharisees in Judaea at a somewhat earlier 
period described in Josephus, Wars, ii. 17. 3, and in that of Josephus himself. 
(ii) The fearful sufferings of the Jews to which reference is made (viz. ‘great plagues’, il. 2; 
‘eating the flesh of children’, ii. 3 ; ‘ bones of kings and ancestors cast forth’, ii. 24) accord with the 
incidents in the siege of Jerusalem portrayed by Josephus (Wars of the Fews, vi. 3, 4, story of the 
daughter of Eleazar devouring her own son; cp. also iv. 5. 1,2). The reference in ii. 25 to those 
who ‘were cast out to the heat by day, and to the frost by night, and died in great miseries by 
famine’ finds ample confirmation in the full record of Josephus, according to whom (Wars, vi. 9. 
2—3) * there perished for want of food 11,0co’ at one time. On the other hand, the references to 
the captivity and bondage (ii. 13, 14, 23, 29; iii. 8) are fully attested by Josephus. His numbers 
are doubtless exaggerated in many cases, yet he is probably not very wide of the truth when he 
reckons the numbers of those who were carried into captivity during the entire war to be 97,000 
(Wars, vi. 9. 3). 

(iii) The clear and definite reference to the destruction of the temple by fire in i. 2 and ii. 26 
cannot be said to apply to the events of 63 B.C., when Pompey entered the temple, and its precincts 
were desecrated by slaughter (Josephus, Wars,i.7.4f.). Bar. ii. 26 evidently points to the destruction 
of the temple by fire in A.D. 70 (Jos., 2b7d., vi. 4). 

When we turn to the document B the contents can hardly be said to reveal a distinct historical 
situation. _It is a discourse on Wisdom embodied in the Torah. Israel has been for some consider- 
able time dwelling in a foreign land (Bar. iii. 10) which can only refer to the very extensive 
diaspora in Egypt, Asia Minor, and other lands. It is difficult to found any definite conclusion as 
to date upon this. It is obviously intended to console Israel during the Roman dominion in 
Palestine. While Israel’s temporal heritage had passed under Roman subjugation and paid tribute 
to the conqueror, the great spiritual possession, wisdom enshrined in the Torah, remained Israel's 
eternal glory of which none should deprive him (Bar. iv. 1-3). There can be little doubt that the 
significance of such a message to Israel would be enhanced during the years that followed the great 
overthrow in Vespasian’s reign when Israel was bereft of temple and temple rites in the sacred city. 
The contents of B might seem to indicate Alexandria or Palestine as the place of its origin, but about 
this it is impossible to pronounce definitely on the basis of these contents only. 

With the document A it is otherwise. Ch. i. 2, when connected with ii. 26, in its reference to 
the total destruction of Jerusalem and its temple by fire, decisively points to the conclusion that it 
belonged to the original introduction of the document. Here the date of the writing is fixed as 
the fifth year after the destruction of the temple,i.e. A.D. 74. The spirit of submission to the Roman 
authority, which it reflects, would be natural in the years which immediately followed the over- 
whelming and crushing blow to Israel’s national aspirations which the capture of Jerusalem and the 
destruction of the temple involved. A spirit and policy like that of Josephus underlies the document, 
Israel’s main consolation at this hour was the spiritual consolation of the Torah. That at least 
remained. The document B was equally appropriate to the years which followed the catastrophe of 
A.D.70. On the whole it appears probable that both A and B proceeded from the circle of Johanan 
ben Zaccai, the first president of the School at Jabneh after the destruction of Jerusalem in A.D. 70. 
For (1) Johanan was a man of peace. He counselled peace in the struggle against Rome, and it is 
recorded of him that he prophesied imperial dignity for Vespasian in the days when he was a Roman 
general. (2) His pupils tore their garments and made lamentation as for the dead when they heard 
of the destruction of the temple of Jerusalem. (3) We read in Suc. 28a@ that he was a devoted 
student of the Torah, ‘ He did not go four yards without reflecting on the Torah and without the 
phylacteries. These are significant traits which are reflected in both the documents A and B. See 
Yewish Encycl., art. ‘Johanan ben Zaccai’. This view has been suggested to the present writer, 
independently of one another, by both Prof. Burkitt and Mr. I. Abrahams. : 

We have already seen that the attitude of the document C (iv. 5-v. 9) to the Roman power Is 
altogether different. Instead of compliance we have notes of burning resentment and hostility (see 
above, § 3). Asin the document A the events of the Flavian War against Judaea in A.D. 66-70 
clearly stand in the background. The captivity of Jerusalem’s children (iv, 14), like the references in 
A (ii. 13, 14, 23, 293 iii. 8), are in conformity with the well-known facts of history (Joseph. Belt. 
Tud, vi. 9. 3). ‘Those that rejoiced” in Israel’s fall and the ‘exultation in her great multitude 
(iv. 33, 34) receive a vivid illustration in the triumph of Vespasian and Titus. Such boasting’ is to 
be ‘turned into mourning’ (iv. 34). We are unable to follow Kneucker in holding that the ‘ fire that 
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shall come upon her from the Everlasting’ is a reference to the volcanic eruption which destroyed 
Pompeii and Herculaneum in A.D. 79. : 

It is hardly possible to determine the date of such a document by any definite éerminus ad 
quem. As terminus a quo we naturally have the tragedy of A.D. 70, whose events were still vivid in 
the memory of the writer. The minds of those to whom he appealed were beginning to recover 
from the shock of a quite recent disaster. Therefore, while the document A might appeal to those 
who were cowed by a quite recent calamity, the document C might be reasonably placed a few years 
later. Perhaps A.D..78 might be a not improbable date. But it might well have originated later still. 


§ 8. REDACTION OF THE DOCUMENTS. 


We have already seen that there is strong evidence to prove that the document A was originally 
composed in Hebrew, and that arguments less cogent, yet valid, lead us to the same conclusion 
respecting the document B, which is poetical in form. The combination of both these documents 
into a single Hebrew roll probably followed not many years after their separate origination. In the 
prevailing gloom and depression awakened by such a catastrophe as that of 70 A.D.—the année 
terrible of the Jewish race—consolatory works and apocalyptic treatises would meet a widespread 
want. Documents A and B would appeal to minds that were disposed to bow to the inevitable— 
the cosmopolitan Jew, the liberal Pharisee whose sympathies were with Ananus rather than John of 
Gischala. ‘The immediate result of the terrible calamity was a profound shock to the spirit. How 
could God permit such a disaster to overtake His chosen people?’ Schiirer (G¥V*%, i, pp. 659 foll.) 
shows how these fundamental religious problems which meet us inthe Psalms recurred with pressing 
intensity in the days that followed the destruction of Jerusalem. The solution of the problem of 
Israel's calamity was that it was a ‘chastisement which God had inflicted on the people for their 
sin’. This conception meets us in both A and B (i. 17-19, 22, ii. 8-10, 24, iii. 8, 10-13), and also 
in C (iv. 7, 8). Cp. also Apoc. Bar. Ixxvii. 3. 4. 

It is difficult to decide how much in ch. i. 1-14 is the work of the editor who pieced together 
A and B. We have already seen that verses 3-9 hang badly together. We are confronted by an 
historical difficulty in i. 6-10, to which allusion has already been made. In § 4 we dealt with the 
apparent historic incompatibility of sacrificial offerings with the ruined temple. How can we 
reconcile these verses with the destruction of the temple in A.D. 70? Are we to regard i, 6-10 as 
unessential drapery? This seems hardly possible. We are driven, in fact, to raise the question 
discussed by Schiirer (22d., pp. 653 foll.): Did sacrificial offerings actually cease immediately after the 
destruction of the temple? Putting aside Clem. Rom., ch. 41, and the Ep. to Diogn. 3, in which the 
allusion to sacrifices might be regarded as having reference to the past rather than the present, we 
come to the argument of Josephus, contr. Ap.ii.6 ad fin. After stating that the law nowhere forbids 
Jews to pay honour to worthy men, provided it be inferior in kind to that which is paid to God, the 
writer proceeds to say ‘we willingly testify our respect to our emperors and to the Roman people. 
We also offer perpetual sacrifices for them . . . although we offer no other such sacrifices at our 
common expense, not even for our own children, yet do we this as a special honour to the emperors.’ 
Other confirmatory evidence is cited by Schiirer; and though he is able to bring a considerable 
array of testimony on the other side, the statement of Josephus combined with Bar. i. 6-12 leaves 
behind a strong impression that such sacrifices were actually offered in Jerusalem after A.D. 70 by 
a party who were complaisant to the Roman power. Probably these sacrifices ceased in the second 
century and subsequent Jewish writers ignored them as temporary and illegitimate. 

The Greek translation of the Hebrew original of A and B was probably made at the close of 
the first century or soon after the beginning of the second. Whether it included from the first the 
document C (iv. 5-v. 9) or the latter came to be added subsequently it is impossible to determine. 
Kneucker, indeed, who regards the entire book as originally written in Hebrew, would make the 
terminus a quo of the Greek version about A.D. 118 or perhaps after the war of Bar Cocheba, A.D.1 32-135. 
The ¢erminus ad quem is A.D. 172, for Irenaeus (Adv. Haereses, v. 35) quotes the passage Bar. iv. 36— 


The view here adopted has the support of Mr. I. Abrahams. Schiirer, G/V’*, i, p. 654, cites the passage in 
Taanith iv. 6 in which, when enumerating Israel’s days of calamity, it is stated ‘on the 17th Tammuz the Tamid came 
to an end’, The language of Josephus, which has been cited, practically admits this: ‘although we offer no other 
such sacrifices at the public expense.’ Abrahams therefore argues that the statement cited by Schiirer from Taanith 
iv. 6, so far from contradicting the statement of Josephus, gives us a clue to its real meaning, since the 7amid was 
habitually bought at the public expense (paid for by the Shekalim). Cf. Pestkta Rabbati (sect. Shekalim), Josephus 
asserts that though the Tamid had ceased, contributions for a sacrifice for the emperor continued. It is therefore 
impossible to set aside such an express statement as that of Josephus, especially when taken in conjunction with the 
important collateral testimony of Bar. i. 6-10. We have sacrifices for the emperor in the days of Caligula (Wars 
li. 10. 4; cp. 17. 2-4.) : 
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v.9 as the words of Jeremiah. Somewhat later (A.D. 176-178) Athenagoras, in his Apologia, addressed 


to the emperor, M. Aurelius, cites (§ 69) Bar. iii. 35 as the words of an inspired prophet in close 
connexion with passages from Isaiah. Orns 


§ 9. THE VERSIONS. 


I. Among the versions, the Greek was the first to appear, and secured thereby a wider currency 
for the entire work among the scattered Jewish population, and subsequently among the Christian 
communities of the Roman Empire. 

Opinions are divided on the question whether a single hand or two hands have worked at the 
Greek translation. Both Fritzsche and Schiirer have argued for a single hand, as earlier scholars 
(e.g. De Wette and Hitzig) have done. Fritzsche (p. 172) acknowledges that differences in style 
are to be found between ch. i. 1-iii. 8 and the remainder of the work, but the language in both 
portions is in the main the same, while other scholars account for the difference by difference of 
subject-matter. Kneucker, on the other hand, contends strongly that two hands have worked at the 
Greek translation, and submits the entire book to a careful scrutiny (pp. 76-82). It should be noticed, 
however, that in his comparisons a very large number of the divergences in style are found in 
ch. iv. 5-v. 9, which we have already shown good reason for regarding as originally composed in 
Greek. This of itself would involve a considerable difference in style from the earlier portion trans- 
lated from an original Hebrew text. Thus Kneucker observes the frequent employment of the Greek 
particle ydp in iv. 7, 9, 10, 11, 15, 18, 19, 22, 23, 24, 27,.28, 29, 33, 35s V- 3, 4,6, 7, 9 (in nearly every 
case reproduced in Syr. by sx), also a more independent and free arrangement of words, iv. 9, 24, 
25,Vv. 1,2. Inch. iv. 10, 11 TH aixpadwotay Tv vidy pov Kal Ty OvyaTEpwr without the repetition of 
Tv aixu. before rév bvy. Also the genit. before the governing noun, iv. 25, 37, V. 5, 7, and the 
qualifying adj. or adjectival phrase preceding the noun: tiv mapa 108 Oeod tpov gwtnplay (iv. 24), 
Tip Tapa Tod Oeod éexehOodoar Hiv dpypy (iv. 25); cf. iv. 29, 31, 33, 36, V- 3- 

Another point to which the same writer calls attention is the close connexion between LXX on 
Jeremiah and our own text in those cases where borrowings from Jeremiah have taken place; e.g. 
Bar. i. 9, cf. Jer. xxiv. 1; Bar. ii. 3, cf. Jer. xix. 9 ; Bar. ii. 4, cf. Jer. Sli. 08s. Bat..it 15, Ch genxck xine 
Bar. ii. 13, cf. Jer. xlii. 2; Bar. ii. 21, 22, cf. Jer. xxxiv. 10, 9; Bar. ii. .23, cf. Jer. xxv. 10, 11, &c. These 
close resemblances are explained by some (Dillmann, Fritzsche, and Ewald) as due to the fact that 
the same Greek translator has produced the LXX of Jeremiah and the Greek rendering of Baruch. 
This theory, however, does not explain the differences as well as the coincidences of language. A 
more probable theory is that of Havernick, Schiirer, and (in later years) of Hitzig that the Greek 
translator of Baruch was acquainted with and made use of the LXX Jeremiah. This view will be 
found to be in some respects parallel to that which we shall have to adopt in reference to the Syriac 
version. The Greek translator of the document A was evidently familiar with Theodotion’s version 
of Daniel (G®) or its groundwork, as we have indicated frequently in the notes." 

The MSS. of the LXX from which our text is obtained are, in the order of importance: 

1. The Codex Vaticanus (B), written in uncials of the fourth century. 

2. Cod. Alexandrinus (A), written in uncials of the fifth century, now in the British Museum. 

3. Cod. Marchalianus, written in uncials not later, according to Ceriani, than the sixth century, 
designated Q. 

4. Codex Venetus (numbered 23), ‘written in sloping uncials of the eighth and ninth centuries’ 

Swete). 
: 2 addition to these we have twenty-two cursive MSS. The famous Szmattic codex (x) and the 
Codex Ephrém Syri (C) do not contain the Book of Baruch. 

II. A Syriac version which ranks next in importance to the Greek must have been made before 
the time of Ephrém Syrus (about the middle of the fourth century), who specially cites the Book of 
Baruch. This version is identified by Ewald, Ceriani, and Schiirer with the Peshitta, while Kneucker 
disputes this view, holding that the Pesh. did not contain the books of the Apocrypha. We have 
a Syriac version in two forms: 

(1) That which is contained in Walton's Polyglott,vol. iv, based on the Pocock Codex as well as 
the Cod. Usserianus. Upon this version we have chiefly relied in the accompanying commentary. 
This version has been amended by Paul de Lagarde in his work L2brz Veteris Testamenti Apocryphi 
Syriace, &c. (1861). ; 

(2) We have also the Syro-Hexaplar translation of Bishop Paul of Tela, executed at the 
instigation of the Monophysite patriarch Athanasius of Antioch in the year A. D. 617 at Alexandria. 


1 Theodotion is mentioned in the Syro-Hexaplar as textual authority for the Greek (cited in margin of Ceriani’s 
edition with initial 1), Cp. Zmcycl. Bibi., ‘Text and Versions,’ § 50. 
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It derives its name from the fact that it is based on Origen’s Hexapla and closely follows the Greek 
text in the retention of Greek words and Hexaplaric signs. It thus becomes a valuable aid in the 
restoration of the Hexaplar text (De Wette, Ezulectung, 8th ed.,§ 60), This Syro-Hexaplar version is 
contained in a codex belonging to the eighth century, written in Estrangelo, called Ambrosianus, 
reproduced in 1874 by photolithography (not by any means clearly in some places) by Ceriani. 
There is also an earliér reproduction (1861) by the same scholar (clearly printed and easily read). 
We are here chiefly concerned with Walton’s and Lagarde’s text. A very cursory examination 
of this version when compared with LXX (A and B) clearly shows that it is no mere slavish 
reproduction of the latter, but contains numerous variants as well as expansions. We have already 
shown that there is clear evidence to indicate that the Syriac version (i.e. Walton’s, and also Lagarde’s 
amended version) in iv. 5-v. 9 is based on the Greek original for the simple reason that in docu- 
ment C there was no other. But it is otherwise with i. 1-iv.4 (A and B). Here we are unable to 
follow in its entirety Kneucker’s elaborate proof that the Syriac version is wholly based on the LXX. 
Reasons will be forthcoming in the commentary which point to the conclusion that the Syr. was 
based on the Hebrew original as well as on the LXX version. (1) This inference might be suggested 
by the Syr. rendering of éat rorayod Sovd, Bar. i. 4 ad fin. Here Sovd is reproduced in Syr. by Siar. 
This may point to a Heb. variant, since the confusion of 1 and 7 is exceedingly common, and Greek 
reproduces ¥ by o (as in 1*3). Too much stress, however, cannot be laid upon proper names, which 
Syriac notoriously modifies and alters. (2) A more instructive example is i. 1, where év BaBvdéui 


corresponds to the Syr. \.aa ‘to Babel’ as though Baruch wrote the letter 70 Babylon. This 
variant is best explained by the Heb. original 5222 in which the first of the three letters 1 was 


dropped and 523 was naturally interpreted as accus. ‘to Babel’. (3) A more striking example is 
found in the enigmatic word éoxedid(opev (B; in A éoyedidoapev) in i. 19. The word is a am. ip. in 
the LXX. In Suidas and Hesych. the Greek word is explained by éyyiCew, tAnoidCew which yields 
no satisfactory sense and yet is reproduced in the Syro-Hexaplar by eo ecs00. Fortunately we 
have in Diod. Sic. i. 23 and Polyb. xii. 4. 4, xxiii. 9. 12, a guide to a signification which yields 
a better sense, ‘act precipitately or rashly’ (R.V. ‘ dealt unadvisedly ’): ‘ We have acted precipitately 
in not. hearkening to his voice.’ We have, however, in Dan. ix the source from which many 
passages and phrases are borrowed, and here Dan. ix. 5, 11 enables us to restore the original 
iDipa yhy ‘mp3? wy. Here Kneucker is obliged to confess that the Syr. version (that of Walton) 
‘is relatively the most correct’, oaSas ssoas Jy yee which evidently closely follows the Heb, 
original. But how did écyedid¢ouev arise? It might perhaps be suggested that it arose by corrup- 
tion of éoracid(ouev. But it is a far more probable view that 3279) became corrupted into 377. (4) 
For éxoAdj0n els jas ta Kaxd in the following verse (i. 20) we have in Syr. JNas «Ss lhl. With 
the former cp. Deut. xxviii. 60 (Heb. and LXX). The corresponding Heb. of the original may 
therefore have been NyIT Wa pam, But the Syr. rests on a variant ny 92 NIM) which has greater 
inherent probability since we have in Dan. ix. 13 nNa nxn ayn 52, and we know that Dan. ix. 7-19 
is the source from which ‘phraseology is largely derived in Bar. i. 15-ii. 17. (5) In ii, 4° LX 
& eAddnoev kbpios ef’ Huds, mdvra Ta KaKd Tadra & AAOEv ep jyas. The original Heb. evidently was 
andy AN3T NN aAyIba-ns sy aT mm Wr. Here Syr. renders the opening Heb. WW by ‘inasmuch 
as”... hese GXX NXwy Sw ‘inasmuch as the Lord [our God] has declared concerning us all 
these evils which have come upon us’. This rendering of the relat. in Heb. is not only more 
accurate but brings with it better construction and sense. It is obviously not based on the Greek 
but on the Heb. original. (6) Another striking example may be found in ch. i. 9g, on which consult 
the commentary. (7) Examples of dependence on a Hebrew original, sometimes on a variant 
corruption, may also be found in the document B (Bar. iii. 9-iv. 4), e.g. iii. 16 ody for poy, 18 TAD 
for Ph. On these instances the notes should be consulted ; also on iii. 21, 23, 34, 35. Innota few 
cases we have inferior renderings, and in a large number of passages indicated in the notes we have 
expansions ' in the Syriac text itself, evidently in some cases added in later copies. But in some of 


the modifications introduced into the Syriac we may probably see primitive influences. And this 
concerns the document C (iv. 5—v. 9} as well as A and B. 


? The most natural explanation ot tnese variants and expansions is to be found in Z i in 
Studies in the Synoptic Problem, pp. 17 foll., in which he describes the physical Font toate ee 4 eles = 
copyist worked with the roll, not spread out before him on a desk, but deposited in its scrinium or capsa for inter- 
mitter:t reference. A good example of a variant thus caused may be found in Bar. iv. 16 (on which see note). Still 
more would variations occur when we have to deal with translations and not copies. Here subtle motives would Is 
co-operate, enhanced in the case of a rendering which was more or less paraphrastic. ie 
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We have therefore sufficient indications to show that the original author of the i rsi 
as represented in Walton’s Polyglott and Lagarde’s edition baadenise of the hae Ge "A 
and B, and not exclusively of the Greek translation as Kneucker insists (p. 163 f.). That it rested 
also on G Kneucker shows from many examples. Perhaps the most significant is to be found in 
iti. 32, in which Krqvey Tetpamddev corresponds to 2}32 in the Heb. original (cf. Exod. ix. g, 10). 
This is the word which Delitzsch employs in his Heb. N.T. for rerpdmoda in Acts x. 12. But Syr. 
has no corresponding word, and so there renders WF MSsoly JlQ2o just as in Bar. iii, 32 Jess 
NS Kasil. Cp. i. 14 note. 

Accordingly the conclusion to which we are guided is analogous to that to which Cornill was 
led in his memorable critical edition of Ezekiel (1886) when dealing with the Peshitta: ‘It is 
apparent at every stage that S has rendered its Heb. original freely, and does not contemplate 
a literal translation’ (p. 148). This will be found abundantly illustrated in the notes on Baruch, 
where additions and variations of phrase will be found, ‘additions of the most varied character’ 
(p. I BO} is no pure recension but a mixed one. In the first place LXX has exercised over it 
an important influence’ (p. 153). A similar result is even recorded in far different conditions and 
a very different field, where divergences of rendering are naturally restricted, viz. in Genesis, by 
HAanel in his careful investigation of the Peshitta (‘Die aussermasoretischen Ubereinstimmungen zw. 
der Septuaginta und der Peshitta in der Genesis’). This writer shows from a large number of 
instances that S is there based not only on LXX but also on a Heb. text which stands considerably 
nearer to the LXX than the Massoretic version (pp. 68 foll.).? 

_From slight yet significant indications we may derive some inference as to the date of the Syriac 
version in its origin. 

(a) In Bar. v. 2 Jerusalem is exhorted to put on the diadem (pirpa), but when we turn to the 
Syr. we find the diadem is exchanged for the military helmet (Jhicsc as in 1 Sam. xvii. 5, Eph. 
vi. 17). Again, in v. 5 ‘ by tents’ takes the place of ‘on the height’. 

() We note the expansion given in Syr. of iv. 31, 32: ‘The cities shall be in dread that treated 
thee ill and rejoiced in thy downfall. The cities shall be in terror that enslaved thy sons. Thou 
shalt rejoice in their downfall. They shall be alarmed who treated thee ill. She shall be in dread who 
received thy sons.’ An extra clause is added. The last clause refers to Rome specially, which we 
know possessed a large population of Jews (cf. Juven. Saz. iii. 12-16 and Schiirer®, vol. iii, p. 35). 
The cities to which reference is here made are probably those to which the large number, to which 
Josephus refers, was deported. See above under § 7 (ii). 

From these indications, of which (a) is the more significant, we infer that the Syriac version 
arose at a time when there was a considerable reawakening of the martial spirit of revolt against 
Rome. This points to a date about 130 B.C. and after, when the struggle, headed by Bar Cocheba, 
was impending—the last uprising of Judaism against the power of Rome.. At that time a large 
population of Jews (considerably augmented by those who had escaped from Judaea under the 
Flavian dynasty) had settled down in the Euphrates lands. Among these Jews Syriac versions, not 
only of the O.T. but also of such works as the Book of Baruch, would find ready acceptance. The 
reader who has studied Prof. Burkitt’s Early Eastern Christianity (see esp. pp. 75 foll.) will not find 
this date unreasonably early. Lastly, we know that the Jews were persecuted under Trajan, and 
that before the outbreak of Bar Cocheba’s rebellion Rabbi Akiba made a final journey throughout 
Parthia and Asia Minor and preached against Hadrian and his legions (see art. Akiba in 
Hastings’s Euc. R.£.) The Syriac version in its earliest form may have arisen 132 A.D. 

Ill. We have two ancient Latin versions, (2) the Vetus Latina a, sometimes called the 
Itala, which also included Wisdom, Ecclesiasticus, 1 and 2 Macc., Prayer of Manasseh, and 
fourth Esdras. That this version originated before the time of Jerome is evident from the fact that 
Cyprian (Test. adversus Fud. ii. 6) quotes Bar. iii. 35-7 and Tertullian (Adv. Praxean 16) makes 
a reference to verse 37. The version was, however, incorporated into the Vulgate. Fritzsche 
in Schenkel’s Bibel-lexicon characterizes the style of the //a/a as a patois full of provincialisms and 
violations of grammatical and syntactical rules. Nota few Greek terms are retained in Latin form. 
The careful investigation of this version by Kneucker (pp. 143-9) shows how closely the Greek 
version is followed, but not the exact text of any existing codex. (6) Vetus Latina 6 was first 
published at Rome in 1688 by Jos. Caro from an old MS. Since then it has been republished by 
Sabatier in the Biblotheca Casinensis, vol. i (1873), on the basis of three additional MSS. Where 
Vet: Lat. a differs from the Greek text, Vet. Laz. 6 follows the latter. It is, however, also clear that 
Vet. Lat. 6 follows in a considerable number of details Vet. Laz. a, but has a better Latin style. 


1 Also Burkitt (Enc. Bibl., ‘Text and Versions,’ Peshitta, § 60) remarks that the Syr. Ecclesiasticus is partly 
a rendering of the Hebrew. 
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IV. The Arabic version contained in Walton’s Polyglott closely adheres to the Greek text. 
Kneucker has shown in his detailed examination (pp. 177 foll.) that in the vast majority of instances 
G* is followed and not G°. : 

V. The Ethiopic version similarly is based on G* in abbreviated form. It is contained in 
Dillmann’s Biblia Vet. Test. Aethiopica, vol. v (1894). ’ 

VI. The Coptic version was first published in 1870 by Father Bsciai (see Kneucker 27 doc.) in an 
edition on the basis of the Cairo codex of the Prophets. Brugsch published subsequently (1872-4) 
a Sahidic (Thebaic) version of the Book of Baruch (including the Epistle of Jeremiah) in Lepsius 
Zeitschrift fiir dgyptische Sprache und Alterthumskunde, series x, pp. 134-6; XI, pp. 18-21; xii, 
pp. 46-9, from a careful, though not faultless, copy made by the learned Copt Kabis. We have 
also an edition by Schulte, 1892 (pp. 37-9). This version, like the Arabic and Eth., adheres on 
the whole to G‘, though there are omissions of individual words such as kai and of particles and 
pronouns, and even of phrases, and there are also addztions. 

VII. The Armenian version likewise follows, with few exceptions, G*. 


§ 10. INFLUENCE ON CHRISTIAN AND JEWISH LITERATURE. 


The influence of the book on ecclesiastical Christian literature has been far greater than 
upon the Jewish. We have already referred to the use made by Athenagoras of Bar. iii. 35 (see § 8, 
ad fin.), as well as by Irenaeus, who quotes (Adv. Haeres. v. 35) the passage in Bar. iv. 36—-v. 9 as the 
words of Jeremiah. It seems at this time to have been assumed that because Baruch was the 
secretary of the prophet, and wrote out many of his discourses, the Book of Baruch must have 
also contained the utterances of Jeremiah. Thus Clemens Alexandr. (Paedag. I. x. 91-2) cites 
several passages from the Book of Baruch as the words of Jeremiah. Hippolytus, in his treatise 
Contra Noétum, takes note of the fact that Noétus and his followers make use of the passage Bar. 
ill. 35-7 as a support to their patripassian views of Christology. On the other hand, Origen, like 
Melito, follows the Jewish Canon, and so ignores what Roman Catholic theologians (including the 
latest commentator Schneedorfer) call the Deutero-Canonical books (Apocrypha), though Lamenta- 
tions and Epistle of Jeremiah are included in the canonized writings. It is probable, however, that 
(as in the case of Clemens Al.) he included the Book of Baruch under Jeremiah, since he cites the 
oft-quoted Bar. ili. 38 in his Commentary on St. Fohn’s Gospel, and also Bar. iii. g-13 in his Ferem. 
Homil. vii. 3. Similarly his pupil, Dionysius of Alexandria, quotes Bar. iii. 14, 15, while Aposz. Const. 
cite Bar. iv. 4. So also references are to be found in Tertullian and Cyprian. Lactantius cites Bar. 
iii. 36 f. as the words of Jeremiah along with citations from Isaiah and the Psalms (/wsz. iv. 38). 
Ephrém Syr. regarded Bar., as well as the other Apocrypha, as Scripture. 

Yet in fact many Greek Fathers of the fourth century separated the Apocryphal (or so-called 
Deutero-Canonical) writings from the Canonical. Baruch, however, formed an exception, since it 
was treated as an appendix to Jeremiah, and so formed part of what Athanasius calls cavoviédueva 
kal tmapadobevta, muoTevdévta te Oela eivar BiBAta. Similarly, Cyril of Jerusalem and the Provincial 
Synod of Laodicea. Thus we find Chrysostom frequently quoting passages from Baruch as words 
‘of the prophet’ or Jeremiah. 

As we follow the Zatz Fathers from Hilary of Poitiers and Ambrosius onwards we find a 
similar tradition. On the other hand Jerome, who studied and followed Hebrew tradition, forms a 
unique exception. He separates the Book of Baruch, together with the Epistle of Jeremiah, from the 
book of the prophet Jeremiah as non-Canonical: ‘Librum autem Baruch notarii eius, qui apud 
Hebraeos nec legitur nec habetur, praetermisimus.’ This is the more remarkable since in subsequent 
times Pope Felix III, Cassiodorus, and others cite Baruch as authoritative scripture. In the Latin 
Bible (as revised by Jerome) Baruch and the Epistle of Jeremiah are omitted. Thus they are not to 
be found in the Cod. Amiatinus, the oldest known MS. of the Vulgate. On the other hand, at the 
Council of Trent it was recognized as part of the O.T. among other Deutero-Canonical books. Our 
English Bible follows the Protestant tradition in placing it among the Apocrypha as non-Canonical. 
For further detail we would refer to Reusch’s work, pp. 2-21, and to Schiirer, GF V*, iii, p. 342 f. 
Among Protestant German divines till Ewald there was a tendency to depreciate the value of the book. 

With reference to the Book of Baruch as a part of Fewish literature, we have already shown 
that there are strong grounds for the belief that a Hebrew original of Bar. i. 1-iv. 4 existed for a 
time among the Jewish communities of the Diaspora during the last quarter of the first century, and 
that the rest of the book must have been published within that period in Greek. During the early 
part of the second century the whole must have circulated in Greek and somewhat later in Aramaic 
(among the Jewish settiements of Mesopotamia). But the history of the book both then and later 
among the Jewish communities is most obscure. Probably the note of complaisance towards the 
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Roman power in ch. i. 1-iii. 8 did not commend the book to Jews after the suppression of Bar 
Cocheba’s insurrection in A.D. 135. The testimony of the Apostolic Constitutions (v. 20) that on 
the ioth of the month Gorpiaeus it was read along with the Lamentations of Jeremiah as a portion 
in Jewish worship is subject to some difficulty, as we are unable to identify the date assigned with 
that of the Jewish Calendar, though the statement is confirmed by a reference to synagogue-worship 
accompanied by a citation of Bar. iv. 9 in Ephrém Syrus. See Schiirer, Ga AGP 942: .. dae 
express statement of Jerome (Preface to Jerem.) that in his day the Book of Baruch and the Epistle 
of Jeremiah were‘ not read among the Hebrews’ would lead us to the conclusion that in the fourth 
century A.D. both had ceased to have any recognized place in current Jewish religious literature. 


$11. THE RELIGIOUS IDEAS OF THE BOOK OF BARUCH. 


Since the book is composite in authorship and tendency, it cannot be said to present in its 

three documents any uniformity of ideas, except in certain positive general features common to all 
three parts and also in the general absence of others to which allusion will be made. 
- (a) Doctrine of God. Inall the three documents God is recognized as the absolute ruler of 
Israel’s destiny, the fountain of righteousness and power, i. 15, 19, ii. 6, iii. 1, 32 foll. The docu- 
ment B (iii. g-iv. 4) naturally emphasizes God’s wisdom and universal knowledge (iii. 32-7). On 
the other hand, God’s mercy, which listens to the cry of His people, is assumed throughout the 
penitential supplication of i. 15—ill. 8, and is expressly affirmed in ii. 35, iii. 2. These features are, 
however, most prominent in document C (iv. 5-v. g), which is greatly influenced by the Deutero- 
Isaiah, in which God’s love and mercy to His people is the dominant theme. This divine compassion 
is the ground of the repeated exhortation ‘ Be of good cheer’. ‘He that called thee by name will 
comfort thee. This document C is specially characterized by the designation of God as ‘ Ever- 
lasting’ (aidvuos), iv. 22, 35, V. 2, and as ‘Holy One’, iv. 22. On the other hand, when we turn to 
the document A (i. 2, 3 J-iii. 8), Lord God (oonds: mp) is the usual combination, frequently with the 
1st pers. plur. added, ‘ Lord our God.’ In fact ‘Lord’ (=m) belongs to this document and not 
to the other two. To this in two passages (iii. 1, 4) is added the epithet ‘Almighty’ (zavroxpdrop, 
Heb. niw3y) or ‘ All-ruler’ (iii. 1, 4). See Gifford’s Introd, ad fin. oy 

(6) The doctrine of Sin and of Suffering as the divinely inflicted chastisement for sin is strongly 
emphasized throughout the book, especially in i. 13, 18-ii, 10, 22 foll., iii. 10-13, iv. 6-8, 12, 13. 
Moreover, the sin of the fathers is visited in chastisement on the children, though the obverse doctrine 
of merit through the righteousness of ancestors which plays so large a part in Jewish Soteriology 
(cp. Matt. iii. 9, Weber, $iidische Theologie, § 63) is repudiated in ii. 19. ; Ee 

(c) Silence on other points of doctrine. One is impressed by a certain meagreness in the religious 
conceptions presented to us in this brief book. In this respect it stands sharply contrasted with the 
wealth of ideas contained in 2 Baruch, i. e. the Syriac Apocalypse of Baruch. Of the Angelology of the 
latter (2 Bar. vi. 4 f,, vil, viii, temple destroyed by angels, with which the Epistle to the nine and a 
half tribes should be compared, Ixxx. 1,2 in Charles’s ed. of 2 Bar.) we have not a trace, nor have we 
mention of Sirens, Liliths, and dragons (2 Bar. x. 8); only a stray reference to demons in 1 Bar. iv. 35; 
a borrowed feature. Even the Messianic element prominent in 2 Bar. (xxix. 3-8, xxxix. 7) is con- 
spicuous by its absence, as in fact are apocalyptic and eschatological ideas generally. Ofthe resurrec- 
tion of the righteous, to which 2 Bar. alludes (xxx), not a word is said inl Bar., though we cannot 
go so far as to assert (with Toy in Fewish Encycl.) that it is denied in ii. 17, where the language 
respecting the dead in Sheél is merely an echo of Ps. cxv. 17. Nor have we the pessimistic forecast 
of a coming age of decay such as we find in 2 Bar. xxxi. 5, xxxii. 5, 6 (cf. Epistle to the nine and 
a half tribes, 1xxxiii. 9-23, Ixxxv- 10). The 2 Baruch and the Epistle to the nine and a half 
tribes evidently belong to a school and atmosphere of thought entirely different from that of 
; Phe eat message of document B. Ch. iii. g—iv. 4, with its praise of Wisdom embodied in the 
Torah, strikes the highest note that meets the ear throughout the whole book. There is something 
profoundly impressive and pathetic in the closing verses of this document which direct Israel's 
thoughts away from his national humiliation, the temple-ruins and the vanished material pomp of 
religious ritual, to the eternal glory of that wisdom enshrined in the Torah which was to be Israel's 
inalienable possession for ever: ‘Turn thee, O Jacob, and take hold of it: walk toward her shining in 
the presence of the light thereof” We can afford to miss the grandiose and bizarre effects of apocalyptic 
as we stand in the clear sunlight of this sublime utterance. In place of the ruined temple the broad 
universe is the ‘house of God’ (iii. 24, 2 5). 
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§ 12. SELECTED LITERATURE. 


The articles on the Book of Baruch in the Eucycl. Bibl, Hastings’s DB,' Encycl. Brit. (11th ed.), Jewish Encycl, 
and in PRE*, i, p. 640 f. under ‘ Apocryphen des A.T.’—Perhaps the most complete and useful is by SCHURER, G/ V3, 
lil, pp. 338-44. 

Among commentaries specially to be mentioned are FRITZSCHE, E-vegetisches Handbuch zu den Apocryphen, 
Leipz., 1851; REUSCH, Zrklarung des Buches Baruch (1853), which is from the Roman Catholic standpoint, useful 
for ifs survey of the book’s place in patristic literature, [also from same standpoint Das Buch Jeremias, des Propheten 
Klagelieder u. das Buch Baruch by SCHNEEDORFER (1903)]; EWALD in Dze Propheten des Alten Bundes, iii (Die 
jingsten Propheten). The most important, however, is that by KNEUCKER (1879), which contains not only an 
ample Introduction but also a very complete textual apparatus with a careful examination of the different versions, 
a full commentary, a translation, and a reproduction of the original Hebrew. In English should be specially 
mentioned the Commentary on the Apocrypha, edited by Dr. Wace, to which the Ven. E: H. Gifford, D.D., contributes 
the commentary on the Book of Baruch. Lastly, Die Apocryphen des A.T., by KAUTZSCH, to which ROTHSTEIN 
contributes Baruch, will be found useful and suggestive. 

Among other contributions we should mention HITzicG, Zeitsch. fiir wissensch. Theol., 1860, pp. 262-73; 
HILGENFELD, 27d., 1862, pp. 199-203 ; 1879, pp. 437-54; 1880, pp. 412-22, and KNEUCKER, 707d., 1880, pp. 309-23; 
GRATZ, ‘Abfassungszeit und Bedeutung des Buches Baruch,’ Monatsch. Siir Gesch. u. Wissensch. des Judenthums, 
ill. 1887, pp. 5-20. 


— 





* Attention should have been drawn above under § 2 to the two parts of the confession of Israel, noted in his 
article by Dr. Marshall. The jivs¢ and shorter portion (i. 15-ii. 5) appears to have been intended more especially 
for use by the inhabitants of Judah. Hence the distinction in ii. 4 ‘round about ws . . . hath scattered them. The 
second part (ii. 6-iii, 8) is the confession more especially of the exiles. Hence in ii. 13, ili. 8 ‘scattered ws’. This 
distinction is useful since it accounts for the repetition of phrase in the two parts, e.g. i. 15 and ii. 6; ii. 4 and ii. 13 
(iii. 8). Both portions obviously proceeded from the same hand, rested on like presuppositions (such as the solidarity 
of Israel and Judah), and are based very largely on Danielic phraseology. 
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1: And these are the words of the book, which Baruch the son of Nerias, the son of Maaseas, the 
2 son of Sedekias, the son of Asadias, the son of Helkias, wrote in Babylon, in the fifth year, avd in 
the seventh day of the month, what time as the Chaldeans took Jerusalem, and burnt it with fire. 

3 And Baruch did read the words of this book in the hearing of Jechonias the son of Joakim king of 

4 Judah, and in the hearing of all the people that came to ear the book, and in the hearing of the 
mighty men, and of the kings’ sons, and in the hearing of the elders, and in the hearing of all the 
people, from the least unto the greatest, even of all them that dwelt at Babylon by the river Sud. 
5,6 And they wept, and fasted, and prayed before the Lord; they made also a collection of money 
7 according to every man’s power: and they sent z¢ to Jerusalem unto Joakim the /zg% priest, the 
son of Helkias, the son of Salom, and to the priests, and to all the people which were found with 

8 him at Jerusalem, at the same time when he took the vessels of the house of the Lord, that had been 
carried out of the temple, to return ¢em into the land of Judah, the tenth day of the month Sivan, 


TITLE. G SHex. Baruch; S ‘In addition the Second Ep. of Baruch the Scribe’; S (Lag.) ‘ The Second Epistle’; Arm. 
‘Ep. of Baruch’ ; Vet. Lat. a 4 ‘ Prophecy of Baruch’; Copt. ‘Baruch the prophet’. [The ‘Second Ep.’ in S title refers by 
implication to the earlier preceding Ep. in S addressed by Baruch to the nine and a half tribes beyond the Euphrates. | 


INTRODUCTION I-14 [1, 3@ belong to document B; 2, 3 4-14, excluding redactional insertions, to document A]. 

1. On the personal details respecting Baruch see Ency. Bzbl., sub voce, and cf. Joseph. Ant. x. 9. 1, Kneucker 
Introd., pp. 2 foll. J/aaseas here is obviously the Mahséiah of Jer. xxxii. 12; Asadias is the Hebr. Hasadiah. We find 
the name in ft Chron. iii.20. In S, through omission of the opening character and the frequent confusion of 1 and 7; the 
name takes the form kuga. This form of the name may, however, have arisen through Jer. li. 59. Baruch’s genealogy 
is here traced further back than Mahséiah (Jer. xxxii.12). S reads ‘¢o Babylon’, as though the letter were dispatched 
from Palestine. How this may have textually arisen has been already explained, Introd., § 9 (ii. Syr. Version). In 
this way the so-called Second Ep. (in S) accords with the preceding epistle addressed to the nine and a half tribes 
beyond the Euphrates (cf. Title above), which is given in Walton’s Podyg/. and as an addendum in Charles's Afoc. of 
Baruch, pp. 124 foll. 

2. The omission of the numeral before pyvés is certainly unusual, and points either to a defective original or to an 
omission by the translator. S leads us to the conclusion that the omission belonged to the original. We have no 
warrant, therefore, for the insertion of the name of the month Sivan (with Ewald). 

In Ezek. i. 2, viii. 1, &c., the years are reckoned from the date of the first capture of Jerusalem by Nebuchadnezzar 
when Jehoiachin was made prisoner (597 B.C.). In this year, however, Jerusalem was not burnt, but in the subsequent 
and final capture when the temple was destroyed 587-586 B.c. (cf. Bar. ii. 26). It is from this date, therefore (with 
Fritzsche, as against Eichhorn and others), the fifth year should be reckoned. See Introd., § 4. 

3, 4. The language reminds us of 2 Kings xxili.2; 2 Chron. xxxiv. 30. mpés tiv BiBXop, i.e. to hear the book. BiBdos 
instead of BiBdiov in 3a. Similarly BiBAos in iv. 1. We know nothing of the locality of Sud. Grotius conjectures 
that it refers to the city Soita. Bochart would emend to Suz, i.e. the city Sora. S, in fact, renders ‘river of Sar’, 
which may be founded on the original ¥, but it is precarious to base a conclusion on the Syr. treatment of proper 
names. Cheyne’s suggestion of Shihor (in Ezcy. Bzb/.) is pure conjecture. L and Ar. follow G in reading Sud; so 
also characteristically SHe=. ! 

5. With the phraseology comp. 2 Chron. xxiv. 5, 11; Lev. v. 7, &c. , 

7. iepéa (as contrasted with following ‘epets) is used in the pregnant sense of the head-priest of the Jerusalem 
sanctuary as in 1 Kings iv. 2; 2 Kings xi. 9, xii. 8; cf. Lev. xiii, 2; Num. 111. 6; Neh. xill. 4; 1 Chron. xvi. 39, &c. 
(cf. 1 Macc. xv. 1). In assigning this position to Joakim the writer departs from earlier tradition. According to 
1 Chron. v. 39 the succession of High Priests was Shallum, Hilkiah, Azariah, Seraiah. Esdras (A) viii. 1 interpolates 
Zichri between Hilkiah and Azariah. In only quite late times we find a tradition (in Joseph. Ant. xi. 5. 1) that on the 
death of Darius a certain Jehoiakim, son of Jeshua, was High Priest contemporary with Ezra. But this was more 
than 120 years after the time to which this pees Boe priest in Jerusalem at the time of its final over- 

hrow (587-586 B.C.) was Seraiah, 2 Kings xxv. 18 (= Jer. lii. 24). oe 

: 8. fae ae (Introd., § 4) the reference of adrdy is vague. ‘He’ might be referred to Joakim (Jehoiakim) 
of the preceding verse (so Herzfeld, Hilgenfeld, &c.). But this is evidently not intended. Baruch, the subject of 
verse 3, is meant, since his presence in Babylon and not in Judaea fits the situation (so Fritzsche, Reusch, Ewald, 

avernick, Hitzig, and Kneucker). fed ; 

ev the aon of the oe to Jerusalem is another departure from the older tradition. According to the latter, 
the vessels which had been carried off by Nebuchadnezzar (2 Kings xxiv. 13, 1.€. 597 B.C. and XXV. 14 f., i.e. 586 B.C.) 
were restored by Cyrus (Ezra i. 7-11). The statement in this verse seems to ignore Jeremiah’s polemic against 
Hananiah and the false prophets (Jer. xxvii. 16, xxvill. 3, XxIx. 4). Zedekiah’s preparation of silver vessels is another 
addition to the later story. The angelic vision in 2 Bar. vi. 4-10 respecting the concealment of the furniture of 
the Holy of Holies is another example of the freedom with which later writers dealt with history. The month Sivan 
(May-June) belongs in origin to the Babylonian Calendar (Schrader, COT, ii, p. 69 f.), borrowed by ene 
post-exilian Judaism and made the third month of their ecclesiastical year. It is mentioned in the late post-exilian 
Esther viii. 9. S reads here Nisan and om. ‘silver’ (perhaps as derogatory to national dignity). 
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g zamely, silver vessels, which Sedekias the son of Josias king of Judah had made, after that Nabu- 
chodonosor king of Babylon had carried away Jechonias, and the princes, and the captives, and the 
to mighty men, and the people of the land, from Jerusalem, and brought them unto Babylon. And 
they said, Behold, we have sent you money; buy you therefore with the money burnt offerings, and 
sin offerings, and incense, and prepare an oblation, and offer upon the altar of the Lord our God ; 
tr and pray for the life of Nabuchodonosor king of Babylon, and for the life of Baltasar his son, that 
12 their days may be as the days of heaven above the earth: and the Lord will give us strength, and 
lighten our eyes, and we shall live under the shadow of Nabuchodonosor king of Babylon, and 
under the shadow of Baltasar his son, and we shall serve them many days, and find favour in their 
13 sight. Pray for us also unto the Lord our God, for we have sinned against the Lord our God; and 
14 unto this day the wrath of the Lord and his indignation is not turned from us. And ye shall read 
this book which we have sent unto you, to make confession in the house of the Lord, upon the day 
of the feast and on the days of the solemn assembly. 
15 And ye shall say, To the Lord our God Jdelongeth righteousness, but unto us confusion of face, as 
16 at this day, unto the men of Judah, and to the inhabitants of Jerusalem, and to our kings, and to 
17 Our princes, and to our priests, and to our prophets, and to our fathers: for that we have sinned 
18 before the Lord, and disobeyed him, and have not hearkened unto the voice of the Lord our God, 
19 to walk in the commandments of the Lord that he hath set before us: since the day that the Lord 
brought our fathers out of the land of Egypt, unto this present day, we have been disobedient unto 
20 the Lord our God, and we have dealt unadvisedly in not hearkening unto his voice. Wherefore the 
plagues clave unto us, and the curse, which the Lord commanded Moses his servant Zo pronounce in 


g. Obviously an echo of Jer. xxiv. 1. There deopwras corresponds to the doubtful word “ADD = ‘ prison’ (Isa. xxiv. 
22, xlil. 7; Ps. cxlii. 8), and there applied apparently to those who are imprisoned. The ‘ people of the land’ corre- 
sponds to 81) DY of Zech. vii. 5, but meaning here, as in 2 Kings xxiv. 14, Jer. i. 18, Dan. ix. 6, the common people 
as opposed to the aristocracy (in Zech. the laity as distinguished from the priesthood). S varies considerably after 
‘princes’, viz. ‘and the officers and the workmen and the armies from Jerusalem’. Here ‘the workmen’ (rexviras oes 
wNi}) takes the place of ‘ the people of the land’ in G and Syr.-Hex., and stands in closer accord with both Jer xxiv. I 
and the history of the year 597 B.C. (comp. 2 Kings xxiv. 14). We are in fact led to conclude that S here rather than 
G is based on the original Hebrew text. 

10. wdvva (more correctly pavad in many codd.), ‘oblation’, is obviously an attempt to reproduce the Hebr. nnd. 
Jer. xvii. 26, xli. 5. mowjoare, ‘prepare’, is a literal rendering of the Hebr. on wy, as in Exod. xxix. 36, &c., Lev. ix. 


7,XV.15. Similarly kai dvoicare, ‘and offer’, most probably corresponds to omdyny (Jer. xxxiii. 18 G4; Exod. xxiv. 5, 
XXX. Qs Lev, Xivs 20, &c:): 

11. The exhortation to pray for the life of Nebuchadnezzar reflects the tone of prophecy in Jeremiah and Ezekiel 
towards Babylonia. In later exilian prophecy the tone becomes embittered (Isa. xlvii, Jer. 1, li, contrasted with 
Jer. xxvii, 6-8, xxix. 4-7; Ezek. xxvi. 7-12, xxix. 17-20). mpoaevéae mept... seems an echo of Jer. xxix. 7 (xxxvi. 7 
G*). On the historical questions involved see Introd., § 8. 

Baltasar appears in Dan. v. 1 as Belshazzar (H, in G° "40 Baltasar). Both here and in Daniel we have the 
same confusion of names. Belshazzar (in Babyl. Bél-Sar-usur, ‘Bel, protect the king’) was son of Nabonidus 
(Wabi-naid, ‘ Nebo is gracious’), the last Babylonian king, not of Nebuchadnezzar (as in Dan. v. 2, 13, 18, 22, and in 
the present passage). 

12. S introduces characteristic variations in the opening of the verse, ‘and that the Lord grant unto us that we may 
serve him,’ 

13. dmorpewev (‘is . . . turned’) is here intransit., whereas in verse 8 above droorpé a is transit. On this ten- 
dency of transit. Greek verbs to become intransit., see Radermacher, V7Viche Gram. (1911), pp. 18 foll.; comp. 
below, ii. 8. The Hebrew equivalent may be easily restored from Isa. ix. 11, 16, &c. (G dmeorpagn), lv. 10, viz. 
yoyn MN AS 1WDD AY nd. 5s adds ‘our God’ to ‘Lord’ in all three cases where the Deity is mentioned. This 
combination is the usual formula in 1 Baruch. ‘ 

14. make confession (é£ayopedca), evidently the rendering of njayni9, as in Lev. v. 7, xvi. 28; Num. v. 7. katpos 
here stands for TP in the sense of festival season or ‘solemn assembly’ (maviyyupis), whereas éoptn, ‘feast’, is the 
translation of 49. Comp. Hos. ix. 5, xii. 10. But while SHex- reproduces here G, S has ‘days of the Lord’. This is 
evidently due to the influences of a corrupted Greek text (kupiov for katpod). G?S iépa . . . tépacs, but G48nde har- 


monize by reading plur. in both cases, L by reading sing. S, moreover, introduces additions, ‘make confession o7 
behalf of us in the Lord’s house before the Lord. 


CONFESSION OF THE PALESTINIAN REMNANT, i. 15-ii. 5 (document A. See note on p. 582). 

15-18 is closely modelled on Dan. ix, 7-10, yet abbreviated. 

15. as at this day is the familiar Hebr. 739 O13 in 1 Kings viii. 24 and Dan. ix. 7. On this pregnant use of 3 
in Hebrew see Gesen.-Kautzsch, Hebr. Gr.,” § 118. 6; comp. below, ii. 26 note. : 

17. before the Lord. évavr. G® belongs to the xowj, Radermacher, WV Zviche Gram. p.117. G4® évayriov; ‘for that 
we have sinned,’ &c, = (” "2BD) ninsd ROT TW, Dan. ix. 8, 11. 

19. On eoxedudgopey (GA eoxedidoaper), a dm. eip. in LXX (‘dealt unadvisedly ’), see Introd., § 9, ii (Syr. Vers.). 
S and Dan. ix. 5, 11 clearly show that we have inGa rendering based on a corrupt text. Translate: “We have rebelled 
in not hearkening ...’  éayedidCopuev arose out of the corruption of 137719 into 1377, 

20. clave (kohA74). A strong phrase which occurs again in iii. 4. This and other expressions in this verse are 
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the day that he brought our fathers out of the land of Egypt, to give us a land that floweth with 

at milk and honey, as at this day. Nevertheless we hearkened not unto the voice of the Lord our 

22 God, according unto all the words of the prophets, whom he sent unto us: but we walked every 

man in the imagination of his own wicked heart, to serve strange gods, and to do that which is evil 

2 1 in the sight of the Lord our God. Therefore the Lord hath made good his word, which he pro- 

nounced against us, and against our judges that judged Israel, and against our kings, and against 

2 Our princes, and against the men of Israel and Judah, to bring upon us great plagues, such as never 

happened under the whole heaven, as it came to pass in Jerusalem, according to the things that 

3 are written in the law of Moses; that we should eat every man the flesh of his own son, and every 

4 man the flesh of his own daughter. Moreover he hath given them to be in subjection to all the 

kingdoms that are round about us, to be a reproach and a desolation among all the people round 

5 about, where the Lord hath scattered them. Thus were they cast down, and not exalted, because 

6 we sinned against the Lord our God, in not hearkening unto his voice.{| To the Lord our God 

7 belongeth righteousness : but unto us and to our fathers confusion of face, as at this day. or all 

g these plagues are come upon us, which the Lord hath pronounced against us. Yet have we not 

intreated the favour of the Lord, in turning every one from the thoughts of his wicked heart. 

g Therefore hath the Lord kept watch over the plagues, and the Lord hath brought ‘em upon us; 

10 for the Lord is righteous in all his works which he hath commanded us. Yet we have not hearkened 
unto his voice, to walk in the commandments of the Lord that he hath set before us. 

tr And now, O Lord, thou God of Israel, that hast brought thy people out of the land of Egypt 

with a mighty hand, and with signs, and with wonders, and with great power, and with a high arm, 

12 and hast gotten thyself a name, as at this day: O Lord our God, we have sinned, we have done 

13 ungodly, we have dealt unrighteously in all thine ordinances. Let thy wrath turn from us: for we 


obviously Deuteronomic, cf. Deut. xxviii. 60 (Hebr. and G). In the original there would stand nbsni mayan 13 pani 
(cf. also Dan. ix. 11). But S has a variant which is more probable. See Introd., § 9, ii (Syr. Version). ' 

21-22 continue in the Deuteronomic strain (esp. of Deut. xxviii) reflected in Dan. ix. 5-17. S contains an inter- 
pretative expansion ‘to do all the words of his servants the prophets’. 

22. G4 (followed by Vet. Lat. a and Ar.) wrongly places juév instead of atrod after kapdias. 

II. 1-2 follow Dan. ix. 12, 13 with many close resemblances in G to the corresponding version in Dan. of G9, but 
Sicaords for kpirds and dicdoavras for of éxpwov. Note ind ravrés rod odpavod common to both, kali éornoev . . . dtxd- 
gavras is almost a literal reproduction of Dan, ix. 12. S+ ‘and Judah’ in both cases to ‘Israel’. Corresponding to 
éotnoev, ‘made good’, we should have the familiar O7%1. This Hif. is used in the sense of keeping a command or 
promise by fulfilling it. Cf. verse 24 and Gen. xxvi. 3; Lev. xxvi. 9; Deut. ix. 5: 1 Sam. i. 23, xv. 13; I Kings ii. 4, 
Viewi2) Klee bia] ei. XI, 5, XXxili. 14. 1S proto appears to reproduce the Hebr. original, but this is not a necessary conclu- 
sion; cf. SHex: and Ar. oe ne ; 

dOperov "Iop. Here Hebr. original would be WW! WN where WN is used collectively as in Joshua ix. 6 and 
Judg. vii. 23 (where G more correctly has dvjp). 3 : [epee $ i : 

G*° preserve the full original text, since they add rov dyayeip (Q* dvayayeiv) ef’ jas caxa péyada 4G, ‘to bring upon 
us great plagues such as’, just as in Dan. ix. 12, i.e. in Hebr. original... svix mdya ays isdy wand. So SHex. 
(with asterisks) and Ar. S, however, has basso o> ukulo, perhaps based on An) dy 82), and after ‘heaven’ 
adds ‘upon all the earth’ (evidently an expansion ; cf. Dan. ix. 12). - 

3. avOpwnov, Hebr. YN in sense of ‘every one’. We have here language based on Jer. xix. 9, Deut. xxvii. 53 (cf. 
Ley. xxvi. 29); G4 ‘sons’ (plur.); so Ar. S has simg.as G®. ' 

4. tmoxerpious, ‘in subjection’, T3 DNX jn [cf. Gen. xiv. 20 (H and G)], closely followed in S. The latter part. of 
the verse is an echo of Jer. xlii. 18 (G closely corresponds), ‘reproach and a desolation’, N2W3 mB? ; ov... éket 
(cf. verse 13 and Mark i. 7, vii. 25), Heb. DW. « « WR. 

5. Borrowed from Deut. xxviii. 13. 

CONFESSION OF THE EXILED COMMUNITY IN BABYLON, ii. 6-iii. 8 (document A). 

6. Repetition of i. 15 with slight variation. as. 

Wes renders ‘seeing that the Lord our God hath uttered against us all these evils’, &c., cee SAxw? Sjoo 


aio [os ] Juz, which is a better rendering of the original Hebr. andy ANA A ny ONT 32y TID AAT AW, 
See Introd., § 9, ii (Syr. Vers.). Here, however, S¥°: follows Gas usual. On os 7 qyépa avry cf. Bar. v. 6 note. 

8. G is here nearly identical with G? in the corresponding portion of Dan. ix. 13. vonudror, thoughts’; S tnd, 
‘inclinations’, ‘desires’, as in i. 22 (Savoia), corresponds to Hebr. NAVD, : 

g. An almost exact replica of Dan. ix. 14, which in its turn echoes Jer. xliv. 27. Note that for ‘works whe: he 
hath done’ in the Dan. passage, we have here ‘which he hath commanded us’ (in S pay just as in G ands, 
Hebr. 323¥). Yahweh is watching over the calamities in order to bring them to pass as retribution for transgression. 

10. Repeats with variations i. 18, which closely follows Dan. ix. 10, G partly following the Dan. passage in G9, 

11. Reproduces Dan. ix. 15 in its earlier part with Deuteronomic phrases added. Here again G follows the Dan. 


sion of G®. ; : 
wer Continues the Danielic phraseology at the close of ix. 15 (cf. 5). G, however, prefers dicaropara to the xpivata of 
Goandé@ in Dan. as rendering of D'DEYWID. Cf. verse I. ; 

13. The language is borrowed from Jer. xlii. 2, TAI yd WKY) ‘D ‘for we are left but a few out of many’ (cf. 
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14 are but a few left among the heathen, where thou hast scattered us. Hear our prayer, O Lord, and 
our petition, and deliver us for thine own sake, and give us favour in the sight of them which have 
15 led us away captive: that all the earth may know that thou art the Lord our God, because Israel 


_16 and his posterity is called by thy name. O Lord, look down from thine holy house, and consider 


17 us: incline thine ear, O Lord, and hear: open thine eyes, and behold: for the dead that are in the 
grave, whose breath is taken from their bodies, will give unto the Lord neither glory nor righteousness : 
18 but the soul that is greatly vexed, which goeth stooping and feeble, and the eyes that fail, and the 
19 hungry soul, will give thee glory and righteousness, O Lord. For we do not present our supplication 
20 before thee, O Lord our God, for the righteousness of our fathers, and of our kings. For thou hast 
sent thy wrath and thine indignation upon us, as thou hast spoken by thy servants the prophets, 
21 saying, Thus saith the Lord, Bow your shoulders to serve the king of Babylon, and remain in the 
22 land that I gave unto your fathers. But if ye will not hear the voice of the Lord, to serve the king 
23 of Babylon, I will cause to cease out of the cities of Judah, and from without Jerusalem, the voice 
of mirth, and the voice of gladness, the voice of the bridegroom, and the voice of the bride: and the 
24 whole land shall be desolate without inhabitant. But we would not hearken unto thy voice, to serve 
the king of Babylon: therefore hast thou made good thy words that thou spakest by thy servants 
the prophets, zamely, that the bones of our kings, and the bones of our fathers, should be taken out 
25 of their places. And, lo, they are cast out to the heat by day, and to the frost by night, and they 
26 died in great miseries by famine, by sword, and by pestilence. And the house which is called by 
thy name hast thou laid wasze,as at this day, for the wickedness of the house of Israel and the house 


Deut. iv. 27). amd moddSv has been accidentally dropped out of G4® and is inserted in S. Jl norco c~: We are 


justified in restoring 1277) to the Heb. 1 Baruch, since some G codd. (22, 36, 48, 51, and others) retain dé roAd. and its 
omission is indicated in the marg. of SH®x-, S supplies us here with a parallelism: ‘because we have been left a few 
out of many and are scanty among these peoples among whom thou hast scattered us.’ 

14. drotxi{w corresponds to MAY (cf. Jer. xliii. 12, H and G). So here S eae. 
~ 15. S adds ‘holy’ to ‘name’. 

16-17. €vvdnooy eis nuas = 3D i230 (or 2 Dan. ix. 23, G8 évvonOnre év). S repeats au, kdride, ODN (or pwn Deut. 
Xxvi. 15). 

incline . . . thine eyes repeat Dan. ix.18. On &».. . adrav Hebr. relat. cf. verses 4, 13 above. 

We have here the ordinary O. T. teaching of life in Shed] taught in Ps. vi. 6, Ixxxvili. 11, Cxv. 17, mvedpa corre- 
sponds in meaning to ON MM of Gen, vi. 17 (cf. ON nw), ii. 7). omddyxva usually corresponds to Hebr, O'2N7 
(cf. S), but here it is more likely that the original had D’yid (as Kneucker suggests). Sikaiwpa here = Sexacoodvn 
(verse 18 ad fin.). Comp. Isa. xlv. 23 foll. The corresponding Hebr. 7) 7¥ describes ‘ that aspect of Yahweh’s activity 
which has for its object the salvation of His people’ (Kautzsch in DB, v, p. 683). 

18. emt 7d péyebos has caused difficulty to interpreters. S affords no help. Fritzsche rightly suspects that there 
lurks behind it a corrupted Hebr. original. The passage seems to reflect the spirit of Deut. xxviii. 65 f. 

19. karaBaddopey rov édeor, ‘ present our supplication’, is fairly clear. S paraphrases : ‘We seek from Thy presence 
compassion and cast our supplication in Thy presence.’ It is nearly certain that we have here the rendering of the 
original Hebr. 330M DBD WIN, Jer. xxxviii, 26, xlii. 9; Dan. ix. 20. In all these passages G renders 73NA 
(which means ‘ pity’ and thence is used in the pregnant sense ‘prayer for pity’) by the corresponding Zdcos properly 
“compassion ’, ‘ pity’, like the Hebr. equivalent, and similarly used in a pregnant sense. é 

__ This verse exhibits a reaction against the prevalent Jewish doctrine of merit. It is not on account of the 
righteousness of ancestors and kings that we found our claim to divine compassion. See Weber, /iid. Theol. 8§ 63 
foll. dikatmpara, ‘acts of righteousness’ (MPT¥) ; comp. Rom. v. 18. ; 

20. Phraseology borrowed from Jer. xxxvi. 7, WONT) ARN ‘wrath and indignation’. So also as in Dan. ix. 6 
D'N237 FJIY (G° radar, G9 dovloy). Here Dan. LXX for ‘servants’ is followed. ‘Gioet 
__ 21. Based on Jer. xxvii. 11, 12 and xxix. 5 f., ‘bow your shoulders,’ in Hebr. DIN 337 (or perhaps DDD3Y 397 
Gen. xlix. 15), reflecting the attitude of Jeremiah and Ezekiel towards Babylonia ; cf. i. 11-12 above. see a 

23 reproduces Jeremiah’s words repeated in Jer. vii. 34, Xvi. 9, xxxiii. 11. eis GBarov, ‘desolate *, probably = eis 
€pjpwow in Jer. vii. 34, IW; comp. S lssauXd. dzéd evorxodvrev is an obvious Hebraism, viz. Wi (= avi pxn 
fee uor my Tee Mabaae 

24. €ornoas, ‘thou hast made good ’, cf. ii. 1, 12, note. 

should be taken out, rod é£eveyOjvar = sryind, Jer. viii, 1. S has also the act., viz. 

are dare a Jer. mone p23 latter part of the verse follows Jer. xiv. 12, xxxviii. 2. 

sword, famine, pestilence, but in the order ‘ famine, sword, pestilence’. That émooroAr represents ‘ i : 
(9272) is clear from Jer. xxxii. 36, where amoorohy is given in G. This use of the Greek worl oe sony ae 


the use of dmooré\Xew as the equivalent of ndvi when employed as in Jer. xxiv. 1o (H and G) of Yahweh sending 


plagues as chastisement. S and Ar. ‘exile’ appears to have arisen from a misunderstandi i 
of droarohn as SHEx- marg. indicates, SAREE Ot He Ge ae ae 
26. ob . .. emi avr@. Heb. relat. constr. as in ii feces “ANA i 
0 4 b. : B 2 ll. 4, 13. ere are no sufficient grounds, as Kneucker alleges. for 
regarding the first part of this verse as not genuine. Of the genuineness of the entire verse we have clear evidence in 
its thoroughly Hebraic diction. Not only the relat. construction alread 


y noted, but also és 4 juépa avr reflects 
pregnant use of 3 (Gesen.-Kautzsch, Hebr. Gr.2, § 11656; ‘ch Hos) i 5. 78 ix. Q, xii. iol, wiloreadet the ee 
. . . ele : 2 
stands in full harmony with i. 2. The mere fact of repetitions of phrase (Kneucker cites i. 15, il. 15) constitutes no 
argument against genuineness in a document crowded with repetition. a 
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27 of Judah. Yet, O Lord our God, thou hast dealt with us after all thy kindness, and according to all 
28 that great mercy of thine, as thou spakest by thy servant Moses in the day when thou didst command 
29 him to write thy law before the children of Israel, saying, If ye will not hear my voice, surely this 
very great multitude shall be turned into a small number among the nations, where I will scatter 
30 them. For I know that they will not hear me, because it is a stiffnecked people: but in the land 
31 of their captivity they shall lay it to heart, and shall know that I am the Lord their God: and I 
32 will give them a heart, and ears to hear: and they shall praise me in the land of their captivity, and 
33 think upon my name, and shall return from their stiff neck, and from their wicked deeds: for they 
34 shall remember the way of their fathers, which sinned before the Lord. And I will bring them 
again into the land which | sware unto their fathers, to Abraham, to Isaac, and to Jacob, and they 
35 Shall be lords of it: and I will increase them, and they shall not be diminished. And I will make 
an everlasting covenant with them to be their God, and they shall be my people: and I will no 
more remove my people of Israel out of the land that I have given them. 
31 OLord Almighty, thou God of Israel, the soul in anguish, the troubled spirit, crieth unto thee. 
2 Hear, O Lord, and have mercy ; for thou art a merciful God: yea, have mercy upon us, because we 
3, 4 have sinned before thee. For thou sittest as king for ever, and we perish evermore. O Lord 
Almighty, thou God of Israel, hear now the prayer of the dead Israelites, and of the children of 
them which were sinners before thee, that hearkened not unto the voice of thee their God: for the 
5 which cause these plagues clave unto us. Remember not the iniquities of our fathers: but remember 
6 thy power and thy name zow at this time. For thou art the Lord our God, and thee, O Lord, will 
7 we praise. For for this cause thou hast put thy fear in our hearts, to the intent that we should 
call upon thy name: and we will praise thee in our captivity, for we have called to mind all the 


27. S adds after ‘kindness’ the clause ‘and according to all thy purpose’ (yta>,)- Comp. Ps. li. 3. 


29. Comp. Deut. xxviii. 62. The reading « pny (G*-*) [in Q* 7 pny], ‘surely’, arose out of «i pi, a literal rendering 
of the original Hebr. x) DS idiom used to express a strong asseveration which would be unintelligible in its literal Greek 
form. S, on the other hand, reproduces the Hebr. original. See Winer, Grammar of N.T. Greek, 8th ed., p. 553, 
footnote 7 (on Heb. vi. 14), and especially p. 627, footnote 3, where useful parallels are given. AdpuBnors, ‘multitude’, 
corresponds to f}07 in the original (so Fritzsche, who compares Jer. xxxi. 34 é8du8noe, ym")), rendered ‘people’ in S, 
which expands into a parallelism, ‘shall be turned into a small number and shall be diminished among the peoples.’ 
Hebr. relat. constr. ob . . . exet as in verses 4, 13, 26, above. 

30. lay it to heart is hardly satisfactory. The phrase is an echo of 1 Kings viii. 47, where R. V. rightly renders 
*bethink themselves’ (cf. Luke xv. 17 and Delitzsch’s Hebr.), Dad-Px Iw, almost literally reproduced in GS and 
L (convertetur ad cor suum). dmotkirpos = 3, Jer. xiii. 11. 

31. Hebr. is ‘ear’ (sing. and du.) is used to express ‘mind’, ‘ intelligence’ (cf. Assyr. wzmu). Comp. I Sam. ix. 15, 
EX,2,,0cC)5) Isa. vi. 10; Matt. xill. 9,15. 

32. A parallelism. . F 

33. stiff neck, TYP AY, as in verse 30 (IY NWP, Exod. xxxii. 9, &c.; Deut. ix. 6, &c.), though we have rpaxndos 
in 30 and péros here (S has same word) for ‘neck’. 

34. Deuteronomic (Deut. vi. 10, &c.); last clause echoes Jer. xix. 6 0. 

35 recalls Jer. xxxi. 31, xxxli. 40; remove, probably WON as in Isa. xlvi. 7 (cf. Num. xiv. 44), though S suggests 
a stronger word. Kneucker prefers WAN, cf. Jer. xii. 14 foll., xlii. 10. 


III. 1-8. Bitter cry of appeal to God from the exiles, and confession of past sin. 

I. Tlavroxparwp, ‘ Almighty’, Hebr. NiN3¥, as in 2 Sam. v. 10, vii. 8, 26, &c., appended to M19. So S (as in 2 Sam. 
vii. 8, 26). €v orevois (NNISA or 17823, cf. Ps. xxv. 17, xxxi. 8). dxnduéy must be the partic. and would correspond to 
M3 (05). Comp. Isa. Ixi. 3 (H and G). 

crieth, MPY¥ (as in Ps. Ixxvii. 2). S + ‘afflicted body’ (perhaps 73¥) 73). 

2. S characteristically adds ‘God’ to ‘ Lord’. G®‘ Hear, O Lord, and have mercy’, G4® marg- + ‘for thou art 
a merciful God, yea have mercy’. S + ‘for thou art merciful and kind’. L and Ar. + ‘ because thou art a merciful 
God’. In the original we might therefore assume, with Kneucker, FAX ‘TDN) 330 °3 333M. 

3. ka@nuevos corresponds to 2%, used of sitting on a throne, Exod. xi. 5 (H and G). We should probably follow 
Ps. xxix. 10 (rather than Isa. lvii. 15, with Kneucker), i.e. niy> aw. S ‘abidest for ever’. 

4. For ‘dead’ of GS and other versions, read with R. V. marg. ‘men’, "NM of the original Hebrew being misread 
‘ND instead of ‘M0. A more literal rendering of G would be: “and [so] the evils clave unto us.’ S prefixes ‘curses’ 
to ‘evils’. The original would then be nya niwen 332 72P3IM) (cf. Deut. xxviii. 20), or in sing. nN 1 p2IM 
nya. : : 

"5. S ‘iniquity and folly’, apparently based on an alliterative combination, anand WS ndaam abdwyn, but here 
probably, as in many other cases, S expands the original text. ; 

7. With the opening cf. Jer. xxxii. 404. The original has become corrupted. Hence we have several variants. 
S ‘that we may invoke (call upon) thy holy name’, where ‘holy’ is evidently added as inii.15. In other respects this 
accords with G*°, which substitute rod for xai before émxad. In the latter part of the verse G® reads ‘because we 
have put away from our mind all the iniquity’, &c. Similarly Ar. and Vet. L. a convertimur ab iniquitate. But 
GB" 4a etal. “because we have recalled to our mind’ (émi xapdiav), &c. S ‘because ¢how hast recalled to our mind 
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THE BOOK OF BARUCH 8. 8-18 


iniquity of our fathers, that sinned before thee. Behold, we are yet this day in our captivity, where 
thou hast scattered us, for a reproach and a curse, and to be subject to penalty, according to all the 
iniquities of our fathers, which departed from the Lord our God. 


Hear, O Israel, the commandments of life : 
Give ear to understand wisdom. 


How happeneth it, O Israel, that thou art in thine enemies’ land, 
That thou art waxen old in a strange country, 


That thou art defiled with the dead, 
That thou art counted with them that go dowm into the grave? 


Thou hast forsaken the fountain of wisdom. 


For if thou hadst walked in the way of God, 
Thou shouldst have dwelled in peace for ever. 


Learn where is wisdom, where is strength, 
Where is understanding ; that thou mayst know also 


Where is length of days, and life, 
Where is the light of the eyes, and peace. 


Who hath found out her place? 
And who hath come into her treasuries ? 


Where are the princes of the heathen, 
And such as ruled the beasts that are upon the earth ; 


They that had their pastime with the fowls of the air, 
And they that hoarded up silver 


And gold, wherein men trust 
And of whose getting there is no end? 


For they that wrought in silver, and were so careful, 
And whose works are past finding out, 


all the evils and iniquity . . .’, where we have an expanded version, but may perhaps infer that in the Hebrew original 
stood 4) saab5 naw, 
8. ob . . . exel, Hebr. rel. constr. as in ii. 4, 13, 26, and also recurrence of the phraseolo il 

Jer. xlii. 18. S lengthens the series: curse, reproach, derision, and codicni Gun (cE secee R whee Bees 
to penalty), the last word in S being the same as that which renders xpiva in 1 Cor. xi. 34 (cf. Delitzsch, Hed se i 
ad loc.). The Jer. parallel has also four terms: curse, horror, malediction, reproach (in which ‘ malediction 4 in é is 
rendered dpd). Accordingly S restores to our text the ‘curse’ of the Jey. passage, whereas the condemnation 
(subjection to penalty) might be regarded as a weakened form of the ‘horror’. The original of S we might accordingly 


conjecture to be MOINS nod) npn nbyd, 


rhythmic parallelism, mo2nb3 nya nyt 12wpN. The influence of the Wisdom lite 
S Y Pee ATs Tes Thee any, wigs t e 
this document is obvious and natural. mature. (eens OF Fouad) throughout 
10-12. R. V. rightly foll G4 ej itting i ; : : : 
URE oo Hehe ollows in omitting in verse Io the second ri of G®. It is quite possible that we ought here 
Wherefore, O Israel, art thou waxen old in thine enemies’ land, 
Hast polluted thyself (MND) in a strange land (cf. Hos. ix. 4), , 
Art counted (HAWN) with the dead who go down to the (ANY ‘ : 
ue Se A grave (AINY "17", Ps. lv. : 
Hast forsaken the fountain ("P2) of Wisdom? (Prov. xviii. 4). mee bane En 
14. Echoes of Prov. iii. 16, viii. 14. 
16-17. Wisdom is not to be found among the rich and mighty of thi 
to Nebuchadnezzar. Cf. Dan. ii. 37, iv. en ea ghty of this world. There seems to be a subtle reference 
16. It would be best to render here by ‘peoples’ (Q¥9Y) rather than ‘heathen’, since Z6vos also stands as the 


equivalent of DY (Gen. xvii. 16; Lev. xxi. 1; Prov. xxx. 26). So Kneucker. Moreover S reads here pdiy (nd¥) ‘age’, 


which is evidently a corruption of ODY. 
17 portrays the luxury and amusements of the rich. Comp. Judith xi. 7. 
18. they that wrought in silver might correspond to D2 WIN, as Kneucker suggests. Prov. xi. 27 (R.V. margin) 
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They are vanished and gone down to the grave, 
And others are come up in their steads. 


Younger men have seen the light, 
And dwelt upon the earth: 


But the way of knowledge have they not known, 
Neither understood they the paths thereof: 


Neither have their children laid hold of it: 
They are far off from their way. 


It hath not been heard of in Canaan, 
Neither hath it been seen in Teman. 


The sons also of Agar that seek understanding, [which are in the land, | 
The merchants of Merran and Teman, 


And the authors of fables, and the searchers out of understanding ; 


None of these have known the way of wisdom, 
Or remembered her paths. 


O Israel, how great is the house of God! 
And how large is the place of his possession ! 


Great, and hath none end ; 
High, and unmeasurable. 


There were the giants born that were famous of old, 
Great of stature, avd expert in war. 


would lead us on a wrong scent. We should rather find the original through S, ‘who gain silver’, 5}D2 ‘2p, which 


might also mean ‘ makers’ or ‘fashioners’ in silver. This is really an Aramaic use of 1), reflected in the later Hebrew 
diction of Gen. xiv. 19, 22; Prov. viii. 22; Ps. cxxxix. 13. Both this and the following verse begin with the interrog. 
‘Who?’ in S, in continuation of the series of interrogations that follow after ‘Learn where’, &c., in verse 14. On 
the other hand, G begins verse 18 with dre, ‘for’, as though it gave the reason for the preceding verses. As these are 
interrog., we can only obtain an intelligible sequence with verse 18 in G by assuming (with Fritzsche) that a negative 
answer [‘ They no longer exist’] is implied after verse 17. But this anticipates verse 19. It would be better, there- 
fore, to read at the opening of this verse with S, ‘who are they who gain (are makers in) silver. ..?”. ne 

whose works are past finding out. A relat. sentence, more literally ‘There is no searching (eevpeots) of 


their works’. S ‘There is no numbering of their works’. The Hebrew original of G would be nmyyo> TPN PS, and 


of S mp PDD PN). The latter is perhaps an inferior reading. But both are quite consonant with the Wisdom 
literature on which this document (B) in1 Baruch is modelled. Prov. xxv. 3; Job v. 9, 1X. 10, xxxvl. 26 (cf. Isa. xl. 28). 

19. The answer to the preceding queries. All these devotees of worldly pomp have vanished. — 4 

20. ‘The young’ would be a better translation of vearepor = O'Y31, as opposed to D247 (mpeaBurepor), Ps. xxxvii. 25, 
exlviii. 12 (cf. Judges viii. 20). ‘Have seen the light’ = ‘have been born ’, Job iii. 16, 20, xxxiil. 30. For ‘knowledge’ 
S has ‘loving intelligence’ (sikolé d¢rehm*th6) or ‘ intelligence avd love ’ (Lag.), an evident later expansion. 

21. their children, i.e. the third generation, viz. sons of the young men of verse 20, who are themselves the sons 
of those who are referred to in verse 19. i : Me ; ; 

are far off. S ‘have removed themselves far and revolted from z¢s way’, i.e. of knowledge. Fritzsche rightly 

restores the sing. with S in place of the plur. (avréy) with G., so also Rothstein. Moreover, the fuller rendering in S 
points to a more rhythmic length of line in the original FTW APM ADVAN, 

22. Teman, situated in Edom, was celebrated for its wisdom, Jer. xlix. 7. :; ; ; 

23 is at variance with the. passive construction of the previous verse (contained in G). From this defect S_ is 
entirely free, which shows the impress of the Hebrew original. This verse is obviously a continuation of the preceding 
‘nor among the Hagarenes who seek after understanding’, 17°30 wad I 3333. The error in G probably arose 
from the omission of the first 3 in 1233 (cf. i. 1). The force of the preceding negatives continues in this clause. Hence 
there is no need to write ‘313 xb), The emendation of NIA into NNIIA ‘gains’, by Kneucker (who reads ANN ‘ND, 
‘die um Erwerb das Land durchziehen’), is utterly unwarranted, and tends to destroy the parallelism. Probably 
‘Merran’ has arisen by corruption from ‘ Midian’ through the constant confusion that arises between 7 and “ (so Gifford, 
who cites ‘ Medan and Midian’, Gen. xvi. 15, xxv. 2, sons of Keturah). Comp. Gen. xxxvii. 36. _ The Hagarenes are 
mentioned in Gen. xxv. 12f. They are the nomads referred to in 1 Chron. v. 20 f,, xxvii. 31. They inhabited the district 


east of Gilead. Comp. Ps. Ixxxiii. 7. s : 
It is impossible resist the suspicion that this verse has received undue extension. S has ‘followed up’ for 


: ‘ly tion of its own text, i.e. 0939/ instead of 0499/. 
ge ere BS io 'God », thus securing the usual combination. For ‘large ’ it reads ‘long and pas fe 
25. S has here an abbreviated text which spoils parallelism and thythm, viz. ‘And it has no end and is lofty an 
has no measure.’ The ‘ house of God’ here is evidently the Universe (not heaven exclusively as in il. Oh 
26. Gen. vi. 4 plays a considerable part in later Jewish writings, as 1 En, vii; Sir. xvi. 7; Wisd. xiv. 6. 
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THE BOOK OF BARUCH 38. 27-35 


These did not God choose, 
Neither gave he the way of knowledge unto them : 


So they perished, because they had no wisdom, 
They perished through their own foolishness. 


Who hath gone up into heaven, and taken her, 
And brought her down from the clouds? 


Who hath gone over the sea, and found her, 
And will bring her for choice gold ? 


There is none that knoweth her way, 
Nor any that comprehendeth her path. 


But he that knoweth all things knoweth her, 
He found her out with his understanding : 


He that prepared the earth for evermore 
Hath filled it with four-footed beasts : 


He that sendeth forth the light, and it goeth ; 
He called it, and it obeyed him with fear: 


And the stars shined in their watches, and were glad: 
When he called them, they said, Here we be; 
They shined with gladness unto him that made them. 


This is our God, 
And there shall none other be accounted of in comparison of him. 


27-28. For ‘knowledge’ S has ‘wisdom’. 28 a (= 27 4) in S ‘wisdom and understanding’. 
29-30. The interrog., as frequently in Hebrew, anticipates a negat. answer. Comp. as parallels Deut. xxx. TD eligis 


Prov. xxx. 4; Sir. li. 28. Here again S expands beyond the original (which was probably O50 7ay7DN “ay %D) into 
‘who hath passed over the sea’s bounds and extremities’. 

31. From the interrog. form we pass to the direct negat. For ‘comprehendeth’ (évévpoiuevos), S ‘meditateth 3 
‘pondereth ’, perhaps Hebr. j°3D (Prov. xxiii. 1), or jAMD (Isa. xliii. 18, lii, 15, Job xxxvii. 14). 

32. Only God can discover wisdom with His omniscience—a clear echo from the Book of Job (xxviii. 12-24, which 
evidently underlies the thought of this passage). For ‘understanding’ S has ‘wisdom’, cf. verse 27 above. For 


‘prepared’ read with S ‘established’ (}931). ‘ For evermore *, perhaps, as S indicates, in Hebr. pypdiy ndiyd, 


‘ Four-footed beasts’ (rerpdwoda) corresponds to Hebr. niona. G has evidently influenced here S, which renders 
“beasts of four feet’; see Introd., § 9, ii (Syr. versions). : 

33. fear is an inadequate rendering of tpduo. S has a different conclusion to the verse which might appear to 
indicate a lost line: ‘Who sendeth forth the light and it goes, and called it and it obeyed him, and the earth 
responded to him with trembling.’ Here the introduction of the earth comes in abruptly after the reference to 
the light of heaven in the previous couplet : 

Noy vow 19 Np 


TPB PIS. wyyA 


‘trembling’ (rpdpos) is more consonant with the earthquake, and is therefore more in place when connected with 
the earth than in reference to light. Cf. Ps. xviii. 8, xlvi. 7, civ. 32. Rothstein interprets ‘light’ as lightning (Job xxxvii. 3, 
Seok 35), but this does not harmonize with verse 34, though readily compatible with such an intervening couplet as 
indicates. hv hx fee me 
34. their watches. S ‘their places’. We have to choose between the original readings: Oni72va and oninipyn, 
The latter is colourless, and might have arisen by corruption from the former, which yields a picturesque and 
appropriate metaphor, the stars being represented as keeping sentinel duty at their night-watches. Cf, Sir. xliii. ro. 
Hom. Jéiad viii. 555,556. ‘ Here we be’ (wapecpev), S * behold us’ reproduces the Hebr. original 4337, 
35 exhibits evident echoes of Isa. xliii. 10, 11, xliv. 6, xlv. 18, which in S become more apparent than in G, since we 
have three clauses, the third being a parallel of the second. S omits ‘ our ’, and for ‘in comparison of (mpés) him’ in 
the third clause renders ‘ above him’ (costco) : 


This is God, and there is none other beside Him, 
And none other shall be reckoned above Him. 


yoo Ins psy odyn san 
(or 1259) YP HN avin» Nd 
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wie THE BOOK OF BARUCH 8. 36—4. 7 


He hath found out all the way of knowledge, 


And hath given it unto Jacob his servant, 
And to Israel that is beloved of him. 


[Afterward did she appear upon earth, 
\ And was conversant with men. | 


V This is the book of the commandments of God, 
And the law that endureth for ever : 


2 All they that hold it fast ave appointed to life ; 


But such as leave it shall die. 


3 Turn thee, O Jacob, and take hold of it: 


Walk towards her shining in the presence of the light thereof. 


“2° 4 Give not thy glory to another, 


Nor the things that are profitable unto thee to a strange nation. 


4  O Israel, happy are we: 


For the things that are pleasing to God are made known unto us. 


5 Be of good cheer, my people, 


The memorial of Israel. 


6 Ye were sold to the nations, 


But not for destruction : 


Because ye moved God to wrath, 
Ye were delivered unto your adversaries. 


7 For ye provoked him that made you 


By sacrificing unto demons, and not to God. 


36. For ‘ knowledge’ S has ‘ wisdom’, probably in accordance with the original. Comp., however, verses 27 and 32 
above. The passage reflects Jewish particularism, and is evidently based on Sir. xxiv. 8 foll. Cf. Prov. vili. 31. ‘ 

37 has long been suspected as a Christian gloss (Grotius, Hitzig, Hilgenfeld, Kneucker, Rothstein). Greek and Latin 
Fathers cite it in the interests of the Logos doctrine. See Introd., § 10. In S the subject is masc., 1. €. God: 
‘revealed himself and was seen” SoL and Ar. In G the subject is probably God as in verse 36, but it might be 
wisdom (knowledge) ; cf. Prov. vill. 31. 


IV. 1 is evidently connected with iv. 36 (rather than 37). The wisdom which God has bestowed on Jacob is 
identified with the Torah, which is eternal. S ‘book and memorial of the commandments ...to all who hold it fast 
it shall be (for) life’. The addition ‘ and memorial ’ is evidently an extension of the original. 

z. The expression is varied in S: Py 

: Turn and incline, O Jacob ; ak : 
Lay hold and go in its path (cf. Prov. m1. 18, iv. 13) 
Toward the brightness of its light (cf. Isa. lx. 3). : 

3. For ‘glory’, S ‘ praise and honour’, and for ‘ profitable’ ewe — Een and advantageous’, which 

i ic expansions. ‘Glory’ prob. in Hebr. original Tii an. xi. 21). 
ee ote, tapey art thou... What is pleasing to God we know.’ This last clause conforms to the 


Hebrew idiom, which would here be 27 ood sin (cf. Deut. xxiii. 17). 


} (a) BY JERUSALEM TO HER EXILED CHILDREN, AND (0) OF 
SONGS OF LAMENTATION AND COMFORT ADDRESSED {a 
CONSOLATION ADDRESSED BY GOD TO JERUSALEM, lv. 5-V. 9 (document C). (Verses 5 toga should be regarded as 
introductory.) cent 

(a) Lamentation and comfort addressed by Jerusalem to her banished sons (iv. 9 6-29). The situation is that of Mer 
Jews in exile (verses 8, 10), just as in chap. i, and the language 1s obviously moulded on that of the pee ; 
but, unlike the Deutero-Isaiah, the language of lamentation is more prominent, and the situation 1s painted in darker 
colours. In verses 7 foll. confession is made of past transgression (as in i. 17-ii. 12) for which the present ae 
are the penalty (iv. 6). In iv. 17-29 the exiles are exhorted to cry to God and deliverance from their enemies A 
come. Though the present be painful it shall speedily end, and ia days shall come (21-24) ; destruction sha 

"thei 2¢ foll.), and for the exiles joy in place of the evils of the past. hes : 

fog ee ease bes verses a 30, ee comforted’, which is evidently a Deutero-Isaianic trait (cf. Isa. xl. i 
liv tn) Also for ‘ my people’, S ‘people of God’. ‘Memorial’ (‘remembrance’ = Hebr. 133) is the equivalent _ 
faa’ to which it frequently stands in parallelism (Exod. iii. 15 ; Job xvill. 175 Prov. SWZ) eee Che eee oa are 
LXX (Kneucker). The word ‘memorial’, therefore, means those who preserve Israel s name (Grotius, es, e ne 

a S * your adversaries ’ (as R. V.), giving greater definiteness than G (rots tmevavrios). For ‘ ye moved God to wra 

B r.) G* has ‘we’, by obvious textual error. — ; ; ; ace 
i ce an evident teminiscence of Deut. xxxii. 16,17. S appends to ‘him that made you’ the appositional 
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THE BOOK OF BARUCH 4, 8-17 


Ye forgat the everlasting God, that brought you up; 
Ye grieved also Jerusalem, that nursed you. 


For she saw the wrath that is come upon you from God, 
And said, 

Hearken, ye women that dwell about Sion: 

For God hath brought upon me great mourning ; 


For I have seen the captivity of my sons and daughters, 
Which the Everlasting hath brought upon them. 


For with joy did I nourish them ; , 
But sent them away with weeping and mourning. 


Let no man rejoice over me, 
A widow, and forsaken of many : 
For the sins of my children am I left desolate ; 


Because they turned aside from the law of God, 
And had no regard to his statutes, 


Neither walked they in the ways of God’s commandments, 
Nor trod in the paths of discipline in his righteousness. 


Let them that dwell about Sion come, 
And remember ye the captivity of my sons and daughters, 
Which the Everlasting hath brought upon them. 


For he hath brought a nation upon them from far, 
A shameless nation, and of a strange language, 


Who neither reverenced old man, 
Nor pitied child. 


And they have carried away the dear beloved sons of the widow, 
And left her that was alone desolate of her daughters. 


But I, what can I help you? 


phrase ‘the everlasting God’, an evident expansion, since it recurs in the following verse. This appellation 


‘everlasting’ attached to God (aiémos) is a Deutero-Isaianic trait (Isa. xl. 28 G ody wbx) which is a special 
characteristic of the document C (iv. 10, 14, 20, 22, 24, 35, v. 2). Gifford indeed remarks that ai@mos seems to take 
the place of kvptos (7)7'). 

8. An equally evident reminiscence of Deut. xxxii. 184. S applies the term ‘nurse’ in both clauses, i. e. to both 
God and Jerusalem. ‘God, that xursed you ... Jerusalem, that reared you’ would be a closer rendering of the 
Greek. G‘, again, in the first clause substitutes ‘us’ for ‘ you’ (as in verse 6), i.e. jas for bpas, against G®S L Ar, 

9. S characteristically prefixes ‘Lord’ to ‘God’ in both places, and introduces the parallelism ‘ the wrath which has 
come upon you and the anger from the presence of the Lord God’ ; to ‘great’ it adds ‘eternal’ as epithet of ‘ mourning ’, 
In 94 (‘ Hearken ye ...’) begins Jerusalem’s lamentation over the exile of her sons (9 6-16). = 

Io. S ‘everlasting Lord’ and ‘upon me’ (not ‘them’). The latter is probably due to a harmonizing tendency. 

II-12. S + ‘and groaning (sighs) ’. Also ‘rejoice in my widowhood who am abandoned and desolated of much 
people’. The language and ideas are cast in the Deutero-Isaianic mould (Isa. xlix. 21, liv. 1, 4). S also appends an 
extra parallel clause with variation in phraseology: ~ : 

“Because of the sins of my sons, 
because they turned aside from the Jath of the Lord God.’ 

13. S ‘statutes and judgements’, the familiar combination in Deut. (Deut. iv. 1, &c.) The rest of the verse in 
S runs: ‘ Nor did they walk in the way of God’s statutes, nor did they tread or betake themselves to the paths of true 
instruction (lit. instruction of truth) in righteousness. Here ‘instruction’ (discipline) and ‘betake themselves’ are 
expansions. ‘Truth’, however, rests on a more secure textual foundation, being found in Ge* al (+ ddnOeias) L (om. 
disciplinae). And it has O.T. warrant. Cf. 1 Kings iii. 6. 

14. We have here a change from 3rd to 2nd person. This, however, should probably be consistently carried out 
through the entire verse, as in S (so Kneucker). S om.‘ come’, and has in its place the pers. pron. ‘ ye’ (‘ ye inhabitants 
of Zion, remember’), but this is probably due to inner-Syriac corruption of ool ‘come ye’ to oh? ‘ye’. 

15. Evidently echoes Deut. xxviii. 49, 50. 

16. S ‘And they took captive and carried away the beloved (sons) of the widow and her daughters? The 


‘daughters’ are inserted in this clause perhaps owing to the influence of verse 14 above. § omits ‘ daughters’ 
however, in the latter part of the verse: ‘And her alone and solitary left they desolate.’ j 
17 foll. After the lamentation there now begins a message of comfort. Jerusalem can afford no help, but God can. 


The question here, as frequently in O. T., implies a negation; and this S directly expresses. 
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THE BOOK OF BARUCH 4. 18-28 


For he that brought these plagues upon you 
Will deliver you from the hand of your enemies. 


Go your way, O my children, go your way : 
For I am left desolate. 


I have put off the garment of peace, 
And put upon me the sackcloth of my petition: 
I will cry unto the Everlasting as long as I live. 


Be of good cheer, O my children, cry unto God, 


‘And he shall deliver you from the power and hand of the enemies. 


For I have trusted in the Everlasting, that he will save you ; 
And joy is come unto me from the Holy One, 

Because of the mercy which shall soon come unto you 

From the Everlasting your Saviour. 


For I sent you out with mourning and weeping : 
But God will give you to me again with joy and gladness for ever. 


For like as now they that dwell about Sion have seen your captivity : 
So shall they see shortly your salvation from our God, 
Which shall come upon you with great glory, and brightness of the Everlasting. 


My children, suffer patiently the wrath that is come upon you from God: 
For thine enemy hath persecuted thee ; 


But shortly thou shalt see his destruction, 
And shalt tread upon their necks. 


My delicate ones have gone rough ways ; 
They were taken away as a flock carried off by the enemies. 


Be of good cheer, O my children, and cry unto God: 
For ye shall be remembered of him that hath brought ¢hese things upon you. 


For as it was your mind to go astray from God: 
So, return and seek him ten times more. 


18. G? + tiv after émayayor, G* after ta kukd, 
19. ‘ My’ before children om. GL, and inserted in S Ar. 


20. Jerusalem clothed in sackcloth of sorrow and supplication, the reverse of the picture in Isa. lil, 1, Ixi. 3 (cf. 
1 Bar. v. 1 below). S takes over oroAnv of G. S ‘I will cry unto thee that livest for ever in my days’, G ‘unto the 
Everlasting in my days’ (= ‘in my life-time’, i. e. ‘as long as I live’). 

21. Be of good cheer. S reproduces the form of Isa. li. 17, cf. li. 1, ‘awake’, G® ‘power and hand’, also Ar. 
Vet. Lat. a,b de manu principum inimicorum appears to presume a reading é¢« xe.pos duvacrav €xOpav (Kneucker). 
G* om. ‘ power’, prob. due to paraphrastic expansion. S carries expansion further: ‘from the hands of the mighty 
and from the hands of rulers and from the hands of adversaries.’ 

22. S for ‘ Holy One’ has ‘ Lord God Everlasting’, after which it renders ‘ because he hath at once taken compassion 
on them on account of the compassion of God your everlasting Saviour’. G‘om. ‘ because of the mercy ’ (compassion). 
There can be little doubt that extensions have crept into the text. 

23. S ‘God’ + ‘from whom I received you’ (obvious expansion). i . 

24. S prefixes ‘ Lord’ to ‘ our God’, and continues : ‘and he shall bring you with great joy.’ Also everlasting 
Lord’. \t may be noted, however, that this appellation of deity, cvpuos (717), while frequent and indeed characteristic 
of the document A, is in reality foreign to C (see Introd., § 11, and note on iv.7). It is evidently introduced by S, which 
has a tendency to combine ‘ Lord’ with other designations of deity. Comp. S, verses 27 bis, 28, 36, v. I 2h ihe) 

25. S ‘ My sons, be patient and endure the wrath’ (+ ‘ Lord’). ‘Thine enemy’ G*® S L Ar. .GPiom: © thine”. 

26. S expands: ‘have gone into captivity and have travelled on hard rough ways’, apparently an attempt to 
represent Isa. xl. 4 (including JPY and D'D3). 5S continues: ‘ They have been scattered on difficult ways, they have 
been scattered like a flock that is carried off by enemies.’ ‘Scattered as a flock’ is a combination which meets us in 

; iv. 12; Zech. xiii. 7 (cf. Mark xiv. 27), &c. . 
ses ee a S ‘for there LAS be for you a the Lord remembrance from him that brought ese [evils] upon 
ou’. Gom. obj. to ‘ brought’. : : 
2 28-29. The ee . singularly unpoetic and non-Hebraic. See Introd. § 6 (¢). . eee 

(6) Message of comfort addressed by a prophet in God's name (iv. 34) 40 Jerusalem (iv. 30-v. 9). Obviously 

‘a pendant to the address to the exiles by Jerusalem (iv. 5-29) which precedes. The enemies of Jerusalem shall receive 
divine chastisement (iv. 31-35). In this we see the influence of Jer. li. Help shall come from the east (iv. 36, v. 5), 
i.e. her exiled sons in Babylonia and the Euphrates lands. The language and ideas of the Deutero-Isaiah resound in 


chap. v (esp. verses 5 and 7). 
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THE BOOK OF BARUCH 4. 29—5. 4 


For he that brought these plagues upon you 
Shall bring you everlasting joy again with your salvation. 


Be of good cheer, O Jerusalem: 
For he that called thee by name will comfort thee. 


Miserable are they that afflicted thee, 
And rejoiced at thy fall. 


Miserable are the cities which thy children served : 
Miserable is she that received thy sons. 


For as she rejoiced at thy fall, 
And was glad of thy ruin: ' 
So shall she be grieved for her own desolation. 


And I will take away her exultation in her great multitude, 
And her boasting shall be turned into mourning. 


For fire shall come upon her from the Everlasting, long to endure ; 
And she shall be inhabited of devils for a great time. 


O Jerusalem, look about thee toward the east, 
And behold the joy that cometh unto thee from God. 


Lo, thy sons come, whom thou sentest away, 
They come gathered together from the east to the west [at the word of the Holy One], 
Rejoicing in the glory of God. 


Put off, O Jerusalem, the garment of thy mourning and affliction, 
And put on the comeliness of the glory that cometh from God for ever. 


Cast about thee the robe of the righteousness which cometh from God ; 
Set a diadem on thine head of the glory of the Everlasting. 


For God will show thy brightness unto every region under heaven. 


For thy name shall be called of God for ever 
The peace of righteousness, and the glory of godliness. 


30. Be of good cheer recurs here, as previously, iv. 5, 21,27. called thee by name is naturally expressed in S 
analogously to Dan. i. 7 (cf. Phil. ii. 9). 

31-32. Miserable is not an adequate rendering of SeiAauou. (Shall be) ‘alarmed’ or ‘affrighted ’ (S) is nearer the 
true meaning. Versions render variously. S expands the clauses of the verse: ‘The cities shall be in dread that 
treated thee ill and rejoiced in thy downfall. The cities shall be in terror that enslaved thy sons. Thou shalt rejoice 
in their downfall. They shall be in dread who treated thee ill. She shall be in dread who received thy sons.’ 
S seems to luxuriate in repetition of the phrase. 

33. S om. second clause of parallelism zz protasz, but amplifies the afodosis: ‘So shall she be grieved and vexed.’ 

The city (sing.) which is vaguely referred to in verses 32-5 is evidently Babylon (= Rome). 

34. A strange confusion has arisen in G4, which reads dyahpa, ‘statue’, ‘idol’, for dyadXiaua, ‘ exultation’ (G®). 
This is reflected in the conflate reading of S, ‘I will take away from her the idols and the exultation of great assemblies, 
and the joy shall become mourning.’ 

35. The conception is evidently derived from Jer. li. 58. Kneucker thinks that we have here a reference to the 
eruption of Vesuvius in A.D. 79, which would of course furnish a ferm. a guo as regards date of document C (Introd., 
pp. 51 foll.), but the expression in the text is far too general in character. 

The demons who are to inhabit the desolated city are a feature borrowed from Isa. xiii. 2, 22); Jer, 4.37. 

36. The opening clause reflects Isa. xlix. 18, lx. 4. 


V. 1. Again, as in iv. 20, S reproduces crodny of G. affliction, S+‘and suffering’, ‘and array thyself in the splendour 
which is from the Lord God unto glory everlasting’. Both conceptions and language resemble Isa. lii. 1. 

2. durdois, ‘robe’, should rather be rendered by ‘tunic’, viz. the Hebr. ?*Y of Isa. lxi. 10, of which this passage is 
evidently an echo. G there renders by xéréva, but durdois is the rendering in other passages where the same Hebrew 
word occurs, I Sam. ii. 19, xv. 27, xxiv. 12 (11 Hebr.) ; Ps. cviii. 28 (cix. 29 Hebr.). 

This Baruch passage is the reverse of Ps. of Sol. ii. 21, 22, where the pirpa or ‘ diadem’ (Heb. WB) is put off. We 
have already seen (Introd., § 6) how close is the parallel between 1 Bar. iv. 37-v. 8 and Ps. of Sol. xi. 3-7. Here it may 
be noted that in S the military ‘helmet’ (Sandrtd) takes the place of the ‘diadem’ as the woman’s head-dress. See 
Introd., § 9, ii (Syr. Versions) ad jin. 

3. S ‘unto every man upon all the earth’, 


x 4. Geoa€Bera, ‘godliness’, is the equivalent of the Hebr. “fear of the Lord’ (so S) as in Job xxviii. 28; comp. Gen. xx. 11. 
. pletas. 
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THE BOOK OF BARUCH 5. 5-9 


Arise, O Jerusalem, and stand upon the height, 
And look about thee toward the east, 


And behold thy children gathered from the going down of the sun unto the rising thereof [at the 
word of the Holy One], 


Rejoicing that God hath remembered them. 


For they went from thee on foot, 
Being led away of their enemies : 


But God bringeth them in unto thee 
Borne on high with glory, as oz a royal throne. 


For God hath appointed that every high mountain, and the everlasting hills, should be made low, 


And the valleys filled up, to make plain the ground, 
That Israel may go safely in the glory of God. 


Moreover the woods and every sweet-smelling tree have overshadowed Israel [by the command- 
ment of God]. 


For God shall lead Israel with joy in the light of his glory 
With the mercy and righteousness that cometh from him. 


5. Evidently reflects the Isaianic passages, Isa. li.17 and lx. 4, and these either affect the version in S (e.g. ‘awake’ 
repeated, a Deutero-Isaianic trait) or S reflects the existence of a variant G in closer adhesion to the Isaianic model. 
Similarly ‘gathered’, S +‘and coming to thee’; cf. Isa. lx. 4. Note in S the military feature ‘ by the tents’ in place 
of ‘upon the height’ (G), though possibly this might arise by corruption ; see Kneucker, p. 133. 

6. G® ds Opdvov, ‘as [on] a royal throne’, lit. ‘throne of the kingdom’, has occasioned some difficulty. This seems 
to have been early felt, for in G*® L and Ar. we have ‘children of the kingdom’, i.e. royal sons. The passage is 
obviously based on the Isaianic passages, Isa. xlix. 22, lx. 4, 9, and Ixvi. 20, descriptive of the restoration of Jewish 
exiles. Are we to interpret as Opdévoy as meaning that the children are to be carried in state as a royal throne 
(a palanquin or sedan chair (Isa. Ixvi. 20)), or, as seems more natural and as S (‘carried aloft in glory on a royal 
throne ’) warrants us in supposing, should we interpret os Opdvov as equivalent to ‘as onathrone’? This has the appear- 
ance of, and probably is, a Hebraism = ND33, the well-known pregnant use of 3, GX, § 118.6. It would be perilous to 
base upon such a slender sporadic example any argument for a Hebraic original of the document C in face of the 
evidence already set forth (Introd., §§ 6, 9. i). Let us remember that this document came from a patriotic Hellenic 
Jew familiar with his O. T., both in Greek and Hebrew. Examples of the pregnant use of 3 he would find reflected in 
his Greek Scriptures, 1 Kings viii. 24; Hos. ii. 5, 17, ix. 9. xii. lo, Before deciding upon a Hebr. original we must 
give due play to the considerations that should weigh with us as to the effect produced upon the Greek diction of Jews 
familiar with the Hebr. Scriptures as well as with ‘the LXX, the constant reading of which by Hellenist Jews has 
unconsciously affected their Greek’. See Moulton, Gr. of V. T. Greek, vol. i, p. 13... Cf. also above, i. 15, il. 26. 

7, Evidently based in idea and phraseology on Isa. xl. 4. S om. ‘and the everlasting hills (mounds) ’ of Gand after 
‘made low’+‘and rough places shall become smooth and level’, in closer approximation to the Isaianic original ; 
comp. iv. 26 above. 

8. S ‘all trees of the wood’. oe 

9. S ‘For the God of Israel shall go before you’, in closer adherence to Isa. lii. 12, Iviii. 8; Exod. xiii. 21. For 
‘Him’ (of G? L) G4 S Ar. read ‘ God’. 





1 See the note by General Editor in Introd., § 6, and that in the Ps. of Sol. (vol. ii), § 5. 
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INTRODUCTION 


PROBABLY most readers approach these relics of the past with a controlling opinion or 
prejudice in their minds, whether they are conscious of the fact or not. If, however, we wish 
to form a just appreciation of the significance of an ancient document, we must clear our minds 
of prepossessions and let it speak to us. We must be careful neither to overlook things which 
are there, nor to read into it things which are not there. It may have been mere chance 
which caused it to survive the wreck of much else that we could wish had been saved; but it 
is more likely that it was preserved because of some intrinsic merit, or because of something 
in it which specially appealed to the sympathies of its earliest readers. 


§ 1. NATURE AND SCOPE OF THE WORK, 


The so-called Epistle of Feremy reads more like a sermon or hortatory address than a letter ; 
a fact which may account for its characteristic repetitions. The author is very much in earnest, 
as becomes a preacher. The idolatry he denounces is no imaginary picture, but the reality of 
his own environment. And it is not the idolatry of Canaan, so strongly condemned by the 
prophets of Yahweh, nor that of Egypt, which Jeremiah might have denounced had he long 
survived his forced migration to that uncongenial region. It is the idolatry of Babylon. For 
‘Babylon’, in the author’s use, is evidently not a mask for some other land or city. Not only 
is he aware of a very peculiar custom there prevalent, which Herodotus has also noted (v. 43 ; 
cf. Hdt. i. 199); but many incidental allusions and individual touches agree with other known 
features of Babylonian religion. (See the notes on vv. 4, 11, 15, 30-32, 41, 43.) Had ‘Babylon’ 
meant Egypt, the degrading animal-worship, of which the author of Wisdom makes so much, 
would hardly have escaped the shafts of his eager though not very profound satire. 


§ 2. PROBABLE DATE. 


But what Babylon was it? Was it the Babylon of Nebuchadnezzar the Great, whose 
magnificent temples were enriched with the plunder of nations and maintained by the tribute 
of a subject world? Was it Babylon in its imperial splendour, as Jechonias and the men of 
the First Captivity saw it—Babylon as it was when the susceptible heart of the poet-priest 
Ezekiel was so powerfully impressed by the carven and painted symbols of its immemorial 
faith? Not Babylon in its glory, but Babylon in its decay, as Herodotus saw it more than 
a century afterwards; or rather as Alexander saw it, crumbling slowly away, yet still, in its 
ruined majesty, preserving enough of its ancient splendour to induce the conqueror of the world 
to choose it for his future capital and seat of empire. When our author makes Jeremiah predict 
a sojourn of the Jews in Babylon for ‘seven generations’, he does it deliberately. He can hardly 
have been ignorant of the famous prophecy of the seventy years, or of the less-heeded estimate 
of three generations involved in the statement that the exiles were to serve Nebuchadnezzar 
and his son and his son’s son (Jer. xxv. 12; xxvii. 7). He seems, in fact, to be giving us a clue 
to his own period. Seven generations, allowing forty years to the generation according to Old 
Testament reckoning, would cover 280 years. If we count from the exile of Jechonias (597 B.C.) 
this brings us to the year 317 B.C., or counting (as the author may have done) from 586 B.C., 
the year of the final Captivity, we arrive at 306 B.C., some thirty years after the arrival of 
Alexander in Babylon. It must not be forgotten that the Jews who returned to Palestine in 
consequence of the Edict of Cyrus were only a small part of the Jewish population of Babylonia 
Great numbers of them were perfectly satisfied with their adopted country, and no more desired 
to return to Judaea than our own colonists in Australia or New Zealand desire to return to 
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the narrower conditions of English life. What is more, they not only went beyond the advice 
of Jeremiah (xxix. 4-7) in the matter of regarding the land of their exile as their permanent 
home. Many of them assumed Babylonian names, implying at least an identification of the 
God of Israel with Bel-Merodach or Nebo; and there must always have been a strong temptation 
to assimilate themselves entirely to their neighbours in the customs and manners of life. Doubtless 
there was considerable leakage from the synagogue to the indigenous worships. Some might 
sincerely believe that the destruction of the Jerusalem Temple and the overthrow of their national 
independence were proof enough of the superiority of the Babylonian gods. Others would 
surrender themselves to the influence of more sordid considerations (cf. Jer. xliv. 17 f.). The 
zeal of loyal spirits would naturally be roused by this state of things ; and pieces like the one 
before us might have been circulated among the weak believers and waverers as dissuasives from 
the folly of exchanging the religion of the prophets for any lower form of faith and life. 


§ 3. ORIGINAL LANGUAGE. 


If the author belongs to anything like so early a date, he probably wrote in Hebrew, not 
Greek. But this probability is greatly strengthened by a careful study of the phenomena of 
the Greek text. It is incredible that a piece so formless, so confused, so utterly destitute of the 
graces of style, as this ‘Epistle’ now is, should have been thought worthy of preservation in 
the Alexandrian Canon of Scripture, had such been its original condition. Our translators and 
their Revisers have done their best; but what a poor halting semblance of sense, not to say 
manifest nonsense, the result too often is! Harmony with context and logical connexion of 
thought are often untraceable. We are presented with a voluble but ill-connected succession 
of propositions, bearing little visible relation to each other beyond a general animus against 
idolatry. But almost every verse exhibits peculiarities which suggest translation, and that from 
a Hebrew original, as will be seen by reference to the notes on the text. It is, of course, 
often easier to see that the Greek is more or less suspicious than to divine the true reading of 
the lost Hebrew archetype. A suggestion may seem plausible, even probable, without being 
right. But a possible sense is better than nonsense and may be accepted provisionally, in preference 
to the assumption that we have before us nothing better than the crude effusion of an illiterate 
fanatic. Amid all such uncertainties one thing appears to be certain. It is that in this Epzs¢le 
of Feremy there are places where the strange phraseology of the Greek can only be accounted 
for by assuming that the writer of it supplied the wrong vowels to some Hebrew word which 
he was translating, or mistook some Hebrew consonant for another resembling it, or could only | 
guess at the meaning of a corrupted text. His MS. may have been badly written or have become 
illegible in places through time and use. Perhaps also, like some of his modern commentators, 
he was not himself a too expert Hebraist, though capable enough of a certain careless and 
misleading fluency in Greek, which enabled him to conceal lack of knowledge under a surface 
of smoothly-expressed inaccuracies. It may suffice to examine a few of the more. striking 
instances here, referring to the notes on the text for a more complete presentation of the evidence. 

(1) V.12: ‘from rust and moths’. The true meaning; but the Greek has amo iod kal 
Bpwpdrev =‘ from rust and foods’. In LXX Bpdépata = bois (Gen. xli. 35 f) or box (Gen. vi. 21) 
food. The translator read the latter word here, instead of bok from a devourer (= moth or grub; 
cf. Mal. iii. 11; Isa. li. 8; Matt. vi. 19 o7js xat Bpdows = bok) wy moth and devourer). The translator 
supplied the wrong vowel-points in reading his unpointed Hebrew text. 

(2) V. 20: ‘They are as one of the beams of the temple; and men say their hearts are eaten 
out, &c. Here there is no apparent connexion of thought, and the Greek does not help us. But 
the words rds 8& xapdias atrév gaciv suggest a corruption of the common Hebrew phrase ‘to say 
in one’s heart’ = #0 think. The original sense may thus have been: And he (the idol) is like 
a beam (i.e. a mere log) inside the temple (cf. 1 Kings vi. 15); yet they think that he eats! 
(i.e. consumes the offerings made to him). For eating, as a proof of being a ‘living god’, see 
Bel 6. Our translator pointed qn) instead of qn’ (Num. xxii. 4). 

(3) V. 31: Gk. dippedsvow, drive chariots. Not even a Jew of 100 B.C. would have 
accused the Babylonian priests of careering about in chariots inside their temples, and that 
with all the outward signs of mourning upon their bodies, rent clothes, shaven heads, &c. But 
read ‘they weep’ instead of ‘they drive chariots’, and the context is satisfied, and all becomes 
clear. It is merely a matter of writing 127, which was perhaps miswritten 132" In the translator's 
MS., for 22% they ride. Cf. v. 32, and the notes iz loc. The reference is to services of mourning 
for the gods, especially Dumuzi = Tammuz (see Cuneiform Texts, vol: xv). 
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(4) V. 35. ‘They can neither give riches zor money’ (xadxkév): a false antithesis, and incon- 
gruous with the context (v. 34; cf. 1 Sam. ii. 7). What is obviously required is ovre weviay, ‘nor 
poverty’: Prov. xxx. 8. The translator may have mistaken a badly written w™ foverty for wn, 
and then guessed that this was a remnant of ym) (= xaAxés). But if nom in Ps. x. 8, 10 really 
means 6 wévms (LXX and Syr.), it may be that mizdn (= evia) stood in the Heb. MS. of our 
Epistle, and the Greek translator, not being acquainted with the rare word, identified it with the 
like-sounding xadxdés ; cf. the transliterations of Heb. words in LXX. 

(5) V. 54. ‘Neither can they judge ... being unable: for they are as crows between heaven 
and earth. The point of the comparison is obscure. Moreover, a verb seems wanting, as crows 
are not always in the air. “Advvarou dvres is perhaps a misrendering of 157 %D (cf. Job xxviii. 4 
with v. 16, xxxi. 16), and domep ai (AQ™S recite) kop6vac may be due to misreading D'I4y2 for naps. 
We thus get the sense: for they hang suspended—like the clouds—between heaven and earth. 
The reference would be to plated wooden images hung against the walls of the temples. 

(6) V. 59. ‘ Therefore it is better to be a king that showeth his manhood ...than such false 
gods. Was such a feeble truism worth writing or worth preserving? Could it ever have proved 
edifying to any readers whatever? But let us look at the context. The other comparisons of 
the verse are a vessel, a door, a wooden pillar—all inanimate objects. Emend Better is a stick 
(Ezek. xxxix. 9) im the hand of a mighty man... than the false gods, and harmony and sense 
are restored to the whole verse. (Heb. 7133 722 539 3M instead of 23 M879 42% Ip.) 

(7) V. 68. ‘The (wild) beasts are better than they: for they can get under a covert, and 
help themselves. The object of getting under a covert is surely to hide; and it is almost self- 
evident that aird épedjoa represents Heb, ndynd to hide themselves. The translator vocalized 
the word wrongly, reading ppyind to profit them (cf. Isa. xxx. 5) instead of poynd to hide. 

(8) V.72. ‘The bright purple that rotteth upon them.’ The Greek has ‘the purple and the 
marble that rotteth upon them’. As I pointed out long ago (Var. Apocr. in loc.), this is clearly 
a_case of confusion between ww byssus, fine linen, and its homophone ww alabaster or marble 
(Cant. v. 15). ‘Marble’ does not ‘rot’, ‘fine linen’ does; and ‘purple and fine linen’ go together 
(Exod. xxvi.1; Prov. xxxi. 22; Luke xvi. 19). 

For a not inconsiderable amount of similar evidence the notes on the text may be consulted. 
Altogether it would seem difficult to avoid the conclusion that our Epistle is a free translation 
of a lost Hebrew original. In that case, the Greek version may very well be considerably later 
in date, and may even belong to the age of the Maccabees. 
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1 A copy of an epistle, which Jeremy sent unto them which were to be led captives into Babylon 
by the king of the Babylonians, to certify them, as it was commanded him of God. 

2 Because of the sins which ye have committed before God, ye shall be led away captives into 

3 Babylon by Nabuchodonosor king of the Babylonians. So when ye be come unto Babylon, ye 


I., copy of an epistle, which Jeremy sent. (Avriypadov émurroAis is dmréoredev *Tepepias = NNN [AWD 
“nov “Tt; cf. Ezra iv. 11; v. 6.) It is nowhere stated in the body of the letter that Jeremiah wrote 
it. The statement might be only the guess of an editor or translator who remembered Jer. xxix and 
2 Macc. ii. 2. Some such introductory formula, however, seems almost necessary to the understanding of what 
follows; and, upon the whole, the superscription is probably an integral part of the original composition. 
Cf. the last clause ‘as it was commanded him of God’ with v. 3 ‘J will bring you out’ and v. 7 ‘mine angel ’. 

Why does not the author say ‘ Jeremiah she prophet’, after the precedent of Jer. xxix. 1 and 2 Macc. ii. 1? 
He assumes that every reader will know who ‘Jeremiah’ was, although others besides the prophet bore the 
name (e.g. 2 Kings xxiv. 18 = Jer. lil. 1), But doubtless in his day the others would not be thought of. 
The mention of the name would at once suggest the great prophet whose importance had come to overshadow 
that of all the other great figures of the past in the imagination of later generations. 

them which were to be led: i.e. were about to be led, or were on the point of being led (robs éxOno0- 
pévous). There is no mention of such a letter being sent by Jeremiah to the captives deported by Nebuzaradan 
in 586 (‘the remnant of the people’; Jer. xxxix. 9). The prophet was, however, so kindly treated by the 
Chaldeans that, had he wished to do so, he would probably have been permitted to communicate with his 
unfortunate countrymen. But the record is silent; and, besides, the whole character of .the letter is quite 
unlike the sort of appeal which the dreadful circumstances of the time would have elicited from the tender heart 
and powerfully stirred sympathies of the prophet. No satire on idolatry, however brilliant, no series of gibes 
and jests at the gods of the conquerors, however ingeniously conceived and bitterly expressed, could seem other 
than strangely ill-timed to the poor captives, cowering in abject fear before their conquerors, in the very hour 
of what seemed to be the irretrievable ruin of their country and the triumph of the gods of Babylon. 

The letter of Jer. xxix is expressly stated to have been sent to the exiles (of 597) when already established 
in Babylon (see vv. 1, 4, 7); not when they were on the point of leaving their own country, as our superscrip- 
tion affirms in regard to the captives to whom this ‘ Epistle of Jeremy’ is supposed to be sent. 

the king of the Babylonians. The same expression recurs in v. 2, and is, so far as it goes, an indication 
that the heading is due to the composer of the letter. The phrase of the canonical books is ‘the king of 
Babylon’ (Kings, Jer., Ezek., &c.), which the Syriac has in both places here also. See also Baruch i. 9, 11 f. 
It would be somewhat strange if a Greek translator had rendered so easy and common a phrase as the 
Heb. 523 75» in this unnatural way. (Was the original phrase N2933 a N00? Cf. Ezra iv. g for ‘the 
Babylonians ’.) 

to certify them. Rather, ‘to report unto them. This word dvayyéAAw in LXX mostly represents 
Heb. 1937, ‘announce, report, give a message’; e.g. Jer. Xvi. 10 ef saep. 

2. Rather, ‘It is on account of your sins which ye have sinned before God, that ye will be brought to 
Babylon as captives.’ Cf. Jer. xxxix. 7; 2 Kings xxv. 7. The writer is not predicting, as the English of both 
A. V. and R. V. seems to imply. He is declaring the moral cause of the banishment which, as they well knew, 
awaited them. It is as though the people had asked the question supposed in Jer. xvi. ro. 

Since it was, strictly speaking, Nebuzaradan who carried away the people after the fall of Jerusalem in 586, 
2 Kings xxv. 11, while (according to 2 Kings xxiv. 10-16) Nebuchadnezzar himself carried away Jehoiachin 
and his fellow-captives, it would seem that our author really intends the earlier captivity of 597. The next 
verse, in fact, summarizes the message of the prophet to the exiles of the first captivity, Jer. xxix. 4-11. _ 

3. Lit. ‘ye shall be there many years and a long time unto seven generations; but after this I will bring 
you out thence with peace.’ Cf. Jer. xxix. 10, II. The datum ‘ unto seven generations” is quite inexplicable 
if the author was acquainted with the writings of Jeremiah and felt himself bound by their data in such a matter. 
It is difficult to imagine any Jew of literary pretensions ignorant of that prophets limit of ‘seventy years for 
the Babylonian Captivity (Jer. xxv. 12; Xxix. 10). It is, of course, possible that the author was thinking 
of another passage of Jeremiah, viz. xxvii. 7. There the prophet estimates the divinely appointed duration of 
Babylonian dominion at three generations. ‘All the nations’, he says, ‘shall serve Azm’ (i.e. Nebuchadnezzar 
the king of Babylon’), ‘ and his son, and has son's son, until the time of his own land come. This might be 
regarded as limiting the duration of the Captivity also to three generations; and we might suppose that 
a Hebrew 31 (= 3) has been confused with t (= 7) in the original text of our Epistle. But see the Introduction, 
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shall remain there many years, and for a long season, even for seven generations: and after 

4 that I will bring you out peaceably from thence. But now shall ye see in Babylon gods of 

5 silver, and of gold, and of wood, borne upon shoulders, which cause the nations to fear. Beware 
therefore that ye in no wise become like unto the strangers, neither let fear take hold upon you 
because of them, when ye see the multitude before them and behind them, worshipping them. 

6, 7 But say ye in your hearts, O Lord, we must worship thee. For mine angel is with you, and 
8I myself do care for your souls. For their tongue is polished by the workman, and they 


§ 2, for what appears to be a more probable solution of the difficulty. The Syriac cuts the knot, reading 
‘until seventy years; and after seventy years I will bring you forth from thence in peace’. ‘ With peace’ (per 
cipivys = Dew) occurs in LXX Gen. xxvi. 29; Exod. xviii. 23. 

Since Jer. xxvii, 7 does not appear in the LXX (see Q™8), it would seem that our epistoler was not 
dependent on that source for his knowledge of Jeremiah’s writings, but was acquainted with the Heb. text. 

4. But now shall ye see. Nuvi 8 dWecPe = NIN ANY, And now, ye will see: cf. Gen, XxXil. 11; 

Exod. xxxii. 34. 

gods of silver, and of gold, and of wood. Vulgate: ‘gods of gold, and of silver, and of stone, and of 
wood.’ But cf. Ps. cxv. 4, cxxxv. 15; Jer. x. 4 for ‘silver and gold’, For the addition (found also in Syr.), 
see Deut. iv. 28, xxix. 17; Dan. v. 4. Obviously, stone would be too heavy a material for gods which were to 
be ‘borne upon shoulders’; i.e. carried in procession by the priests on their festivals, as depicted in the 
Assyrian sculptures. The ‘gods of silver and of gold’, moreover, were not of solid metal; but of wood 
overlaid with the precious ores. See Isa. xl. rg f., xli. 6 f., xliv. 12-17, xlvi. 6 f.; Jer. x. 3-5. 

which cause the nations to fear. Lit. ‘showing (or dzsplayeng) a fear to the nations’ (dexvivtas PoBov 
tots €Ovecw = ND DVA-NN DNW, ‘making the nations behold an object of fear’). A ‘fear’ or ‘dread’ 
denotes a deity in Aramaic (3M, Syr. MLu$) as well as in Hebrew (N19); Isa. viii. 12; Ps. Ixxvi. 12; 
108, Gen. xxxi. 42. The curious Greek phrase, which is usually explained by reference to Ps. lx. 5 (‘ Thou 
hast made thy people see hard things’), suggests the Hebrew original given above, with its characteristic 
paronomasia or play upon Jike-sounding words (mar’?m méra’), which the translator failed to reproduce in 
Greek. So the LXX everywhere ignores this feature of Hebrew style. 

5. Rather, ‘Beware, then, lest ye also become wholly assimilated to the foreigners, and fear at them 

(i.e. the idols) seize you, when ye see a crowd before and behind them bowing down to them.’ This again 


suggests a Hebrew original. “7 omSy nxn nome AN 423 925 ons oy YON ADS 3D onwwN. Note 
especially the ddopowwHévtes dpopowwHire = YIN ADT (the compound Greek verb seems peculiar to this Epistle 
in LXX: see Tromm), and éx’ adrots = DAY ‘on account of them’, as the source of the fear. For the phrase 
‘fear take (or seize) you’, see Ps. xlviii..7; Exod. xv. 15. ‘ Before and behind them’: i.e. in the procession. 
6. But say ye in your hearts. The Greek has ‘your understanding’ (7 d:avoia), as in Gen. xvii. 17 ; 
xxvii. 41. Heb. o2a53 ‘in your heart’ (sing.). The Greek of what follows (col de xpockuvety, Aéorora) 


might represent Heb. ‘48 minnwnd 3b. The verse, however, may be an interpolation. It breaks the connexion 
between vv. 5, 7 (see note on v. 7), and is omitted by LXX4. 
7. For mine angel is with you: recalls Exod. xxiii. 23, xxxii. 34 ; Gen. xxiv. 7, xlviii. 16; Exod. xxiii. ZOrs 
Num. xx. 16. 
The next clause should run: ‘And he (emphatic) careth for your lives.’ The original verse may have been 
something of this kind : 
pans »axdn °3 


:oavex(d) way sim 


Ci. Gen. xxvinv245) isa. xiii. 55 Ps. exli, 7° Jer. xxx. 14, 17. (For the plur. ras Yuxds = Wb) sing., cf. 
Pan X1k<.5, XOX th XX.) \ 
God is represented as speaking directly, as in v. 3. No doubt, the author felt that the whole message was 
a ‘word of God’, like all prophetic utterances. But the present verse may perhaps be a direct quotation from 
some poetical or prophetical piece. It does not seem likely that an author writing in Greek would have chosen 
to use the phrase éxlnrav ras Yuxes tuédv in this special sense, unless he had had such a word as ws (or wpa 
Prov. xxix. 10) before him. ‘To seek a man’s soul or life’ generally implies a murderous, not a benevolent 
motive. See Ps. xxxv. 4, xxxvili. 13, &c.; 2 Sam. iv. 8 (all wpa). For wy = éxlnt@, see also Gen. ix. 5. 
Perhaps the author intended this last use : ‘And he requireth or will require (i.e. avenge) your lives,’ (So 
Syr. ‘The A. of the Lord—" subn for »xsp—is with you, and he will avenge your souls.) Further, why 
exlytav, and not éxlyret (or éexfyrycer), if the author was not translating a Heb. participle ? 


8-16. Ldols, though made of costly materials and richly adorned, are powerless to help or to hurt. 

8, For their tongue is polished by the workman (more di/.a craftsman. réxtwv = won, Isa. xl. 18, 20; a carver 
or graver in wood, metal, or stone). Heb. perhaps: win 32 mow onwd »9 (sharpened rather than polished); a 
paronomasia. Cf. Ps. Ixiv. 4, cxl. 4. xarefvopévy here only in LXX (Tromm). If ‘ polished’ were what the 


author intended, this might represent Heb. mpr71 or AYTIDY. It is implied that the images’ mouths were open 
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9 themselves are overlaid with gold and with silver ; yet are they but false, and cannot speak. And 

taking gold, as it were for a virgin that loveth to go gay, they make crowns for the heads of their 
to gods: and sometimes also the priests convey from their gods gold and silver, and bestow it upon 
tr themselves; and will even give thereof to the common harlots: and they deck them as men with 
12 garments, even the gods of silver, and gods of gold, and of wood. Yet cannot these gods save 
13 themselves from rust and moths, though they be covered with purple raiment. They wipe their 
14 faces because of the dust of the temple, which is thick upon them. And he that cannot put to 


as if to speak (sczd. oracles). The connexion of thought with what precedes may be: ‘Fear them not, for,’ &c. 
The verse is reminiscent of Ps. cxv. 4, 5a. 


and they themselves : i.e. their bodies (Greek aird re: cf. Zdiadi. 4). Heb. opyy) or pp). The whole 
clause may have been: D332) Anta. Aan oMyy. 
yet are they but false. Wevd) = Ipw, Jer. x. 14, xiii. 25, a deception or fraud, of an idol. Render: ‘but 
they are a fraud.” Heb. “pw nai; after which the verse concludes with 1355 yba1 xy. | 
g. Lit. ‘And as for a virgin fond of adornment, taking gold they make crowns upon the heads of their gods.’ 
piAdxocpos only here in LXX. Heb. omnds weedy nowy wy anronp$ sy ayan ndinad swear. Ch 
jer: 32, iV- 30% Zech. vi..11. 
to. Lit. ‘But there are also times when the priests, filching from their gods gold and silver, spend it on 
themselves’. Heb. perhaps ‘921 D'ADA 132 OYA 7; SharpetoOa = 39, Job xxi, 18. Karavadickw els TL, 
‘to spend upon a thing,’ is a classical phrase. The verb renders Heb. 53x ‘to eat, consume,’ Jer. ili. 24 et al. 
Possibly «is éavrods (= pnd) is due to the translator’s having misread ond ‘bread’ as ond. The Heb. will then 
have been: ond sboxy or sbox» ond) ‘and eat bread’ (= feast > Gen; xiii 253° Ps. -kive 45 Jer, xii, x5 


2 
Luke xiv. 15). Otherwise, cf. 2 Kings xii. r2 and suppose an original like wey» owpsd) ‘and would spend 
it on themselves’: so the Syriac (ppp). 

11. Render: ‘while they will give part of them (i.e. the gold and silver ornaments) even to the harlots on 
the roof’; i.e. apparently, the roof of the temple, where perhaps they slept for coolness, as on an ordinary 
house-roof (cf. Joshua ii. 6). These would be hierodules or temple-harlots such as we know to have been 
connected with some of the Babylonian temples, e.g. that of Ishtar at Erech (adpvac=nmiwup; cf. 
Gen, xxxviii. 21 f.; Deut. xxiii. 17). oréyos, roof (Syr. om.), was also used for a brothel in late Greek ; and the 
variant réyos (A Q) is Aquila’s equivalent of "3? in Num. xxv. 8 ‘a vaulted tent’, rendered by the Vulg. 
lupanar, and so used in Neo-Hebrew. Cf. Lat. fornzx, ‘vaulted cellar; brothel.’ Was this the author's 
meaning here, and did he write mapn Sy mint oa ono wn (‘and they would give part of them even to the 
whores by the arched bower’)? In view of the Babylonian custom, the former interpretation seems preferable. 
Indeed, it seems possible, and even probable, that the original reference was to the supposed brides of Bel, who 
slept in the shrine on the top-stage of his great pyramidal temple (see Hdt. i. 181). 

and they deck them as men with garments, &c.= py amt wbx msi qoa ‘abs mx wad ow ome ay 
(cf. Ezek. xvi. 11; 2 Kings x. 22). This sentence resumes the thread of the narrative from v. 9, vv. 10, 11 @ 
constituting a parenthesis. 

12. Lit. ‘But these are not saved from rust and fret, arrayed in purple apparel’ = Soup axdnn Dye oN) 
jOIIs 3 pwiadn ; cf. Num. x. 9; Ezek. xvi. 18, xxiv. 6; Esther viii. 15; Mal. iii. 11; Job xiii. 28; 
1 Kings xxii. 10, for the vocabulary. The second clause probably belongs to this rather than to the following 
verse (Vulg., Arab.) ; since, if ‘rust’ refers to the tarnishing of metal, ‘fret’ (Bpépara) seems to indicate the 
ravages of moths or grubs in clothing. The genitive absolute is, therefore, incorrectly used by the translator. 
But, further, Bpwpara in the LXX generally means food (Heb. bois or DaNn). Tromm. gives twenty-one 
instances of Bpdpara = 52x (e.g. Gen. xli. 35 f.) and ten of Bpdpara = Say (Gen. vi. 21). It is evident that 
‘ from rust and food’ cannot be right. We probably have here another instance of error in translation from the 
Hebrew original. If Sox) stood in the unpointed text, the translator may be supposed to have pointed 
Sawn (= xai Bp.) instead of does ‘and from a devourer’ (i.e. moth or grub; Mal. iii. 11; cf. Job xiii. 28; 
Amos iv. 9). LXX makes the same blunder in Isa. lv. 10, giving eis Bpdow for bond (‘to the eater’). In 
Matt. vi. 19 also ovjs Kal Bpwows may represent 2k} YY ‘moth and devourer’ (Isa. li. 8. Cf. also Assyr. 
thilu, ‘eater,’ ‘ grub,’ ‘ worm,’ &c.). 

j : x They a their faces. ae is strange, if this be the meaning. We should have expected 
éxpdocovow. The middle voice denotes ‘to wipe away one’s own tears’, Anth. Palat. 5. 43. a the Heb. was 
nm wn’ ‘they wipe their faces’, the translator might have pointed the verb as a passive, 2}, understanding 
‘they are wiped as to their faces’ = ‘they have their faces wiped’; though the sense might rather be simply 
‘their faces are wiped’. (For the verb see Prov. xxx. 20; Isa. xxv. 8.) 

the temple is ris olkéas = nan ‘the house’. Cf. I Kings vi. But nv in the sense of temple or God’s 
house (Assyr. dé 77) is usually oftkos in LXX, while otkéa is an ordinary dwelling-house. Did the translator use 
the latter word purposely, to express contempt for the heathen temple? 

14. Lit. ‘And a sceptre holdeth he, as a man mee of a place, who will not destroy him who esa 
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death one that offendeth against him holdeth a sceptre, as though he were judge of a country. 

15 He hath also a dagger in his right hand, and an axe: but cannot deliver himself from war and 
16, 17 robbers. Whereby they are known not to be gods: therefore fear them not. For like as a vessel 
that a man useth is nothing worth when it is broken; even so it is with their gods: when they 

18 be set up in the temples their eyes be full of dust through the feet of them that come in. And 

as the courts are made sure on every side upon him that offendeth the king, as being committed 

to suffer death ; eve so the priests make fast their temples with doors, with locks, and bars, lest 

19 they be carried off by robbers. They light them candles, yea, more than for themselves, whereof 


against him’ = #1 Non nN am NS AWN AID DEW w ND Join paw (cf. Amos i. 5; Exod. ii. 14; Gen. xx. 9). 
dvehet may also stand for 732 wll smote (Gen. iv. 14); a suitable word in connexion with paw (Isa. xi. 4). 
The Babylonian gods are represented on the sculptures and seal-engravings as holding sceptres, swords, axes, 
and other emblems of authority. Some of the Hittite deities at Boghaz Keui carry sceptres; and an axe 
is the common Egyptian symbol for a god. 

15. Lit. ‘But he holdeth a dagger in (A Q) the (A) right hand and an axe’ = Heb... jy) 19° 345 yon). 
LXX has éyxerpidiov for Heb. 29n ‘sword’ in Ezek. xxi. 3, 4, 5 and elsewhere. Syr. adds: ‘in his left,’ which 
may very well be right. Restore therefore: Sxnw3 ry. 15>. Lit. ‘but himself from war and brigands he-will 
not deliver’. The collocation ‘zwar and brigands’ is improbable; and it seems natural to suppose a confusion 
of wéAcwos and zoA€mtos, such as we observe in Esther ix. 16, where we find éxé rav mor€uwv (but B woAeutov) 
for DIN. Restoring wodAculov (cf. A rod€uwv), here, we conjecture the following original text : WB] AN} 
Sys xs ove DN, and himself from enemies and spotlers he cannot deliver (cf. Isa. xliv. 20 ; Obad. 5). 

16. they are known. Gk. yvdpuipoi ciow, which, according to the ordinary use of the LXX, should mean 
‘they are kinsfolk’ (Ruth ii. 1) or ‘friends’ (2 Sam. iii. 8). The translator probably had the Heb. p'ytyp 
in his MS., and possibly confused the partici With the substantive. The verse, which is rhetorically repeated 
in almost the same words at vv.(23, 29, 65, 69,)may be reconstructed in Hebrew somewhat thus: mdxnby 
DMD WINN yaroy (oM)eNvNd OWI. Cf. Isa. xxxi. 3, vii. 6; Jer. x. 5, v. 4. 

17-23. Lhe senseless tdols are patient of all indignities. 

17. A reminiscence of Jer. xxii. 28, Hos. viii. 8, as regards the language of the first half of the verse. But 
okedos dv@pdrov is suspicious, as it hardly means ‘a vessel haf a man useth’; and if it did, the description 
would be quite superfluous. It looks as if wan earthenware (Jer. xxxii. 14: won +>) had been misread DuX by 
confusion of letters (w or w is sometimes mistaken for v4 or 1), or perhaps rather wix. Cf. also the Syr., which 
gives ‘a potter’s vessel’, Lit. the Greek says: ‘ For just as a vessel of aman, if broken, becometh useless, such 
are their gods,’ The Heb. may have been: omnbx yn }2 12 YEN ye pr won daa 1D «For like an earthen 
vessel broken, useless, so are their gods.’ A broken vessel is a proverb of worthlessness, Jer. xxii. 28. (The full 
stop is rightly placed here ; what follows is a new thought.) The next statement may be rendered: ‘ When 
they have been established in their houses, their eyes are (become) full of dust from the feet,’ &c. But it seems 
probable that, in the Hebrew, the clause 0°N22 03¥ ‘set up in the houses’ (= temples), or whatever the 
phrase was which the Greek represents by xa6:Spupévwy (? DYDD] OID) adrdy ev rots olkous, was connected 
with the preceding words. ‘The sense will then have been: ‘So are their gods, set up in their temples.’ Then 
followed in the Hebrew, as a new sentence: ;o'wan ‘any Say dp bay ‘their eyes are filled with dust’, &c. 
LXX* gives xirous for ofkos ; an interesting variant, which recalls Isa. lxv. 3. Cf. also v, 21 and the note there. 

18. the courts are made sure on every side. Gk. wepimeppaypévar eioiy at adda‘, ‘the courts (of the 
palace) are fenced in all round’; cf. Job i. ro (Ww = tepippdoow; Hos. ii. 6 (8) = dpdoon, ‘hedge in’). 
avAy generally = Ayn ‘court’; but ‘the courts are fortified’ does not give a good sense, and aiAn sometimes 
represents Heb. apy ‘gate’ (Ps. cxxii. 2; Esther ii. 19). Perhaps the Heb. was p’aywm wap) < the gates are 
shut’, avAaé can hardly be the courts of a prison, as in Jer. xxxii. 2, xxxiii. 1 (Gifford); for that would 
require the addition of ris pudaxijs. 

as being committed to suffer death. Lit. ‘as having been led off for death’ (execution). 
very intelligible; and A prefixes the conjunction # or, which improves the sense, and may be right. @ 4 
in LXX renders Heb. px ‘prisoner’ (Gen. xxxix. 22; cf. xl. 3 “ION = gaz cage Sn cee 

: eas ‘ 23 pra rage ce Ne) y = arn«ro, xiii. 16 DX = amdyOnre ; 
Isa. xiv. 17 tobs ey draywyy = pdx). Either this (nid 1)DN) might have been the phrase here, or we may 
suppose an original bap N22 ‘one led to death’ (Isa. liii. 7 ; Jer. xi. 19). The rest of the verse is easy. 
The whole may have run in the Hebrew pretty much as follows: os ywn wap) sdb NON WN TY Awd 
Ny DTT 3B DMI aya mnbwa owAsn pin’ oma ny 7s (ai nad wry) mind ow sys} 
‘And just as around an offender against a king the gates are shut, or around one bound for execution 
(or a man led to execution) ; so do the priests strengthen their (the idols’) houses with doors. and locks, and 
bars, lest by the hand of spoilers they should be despoiled’. (Syr. ‘And like a man who is condemned b the 
king, their arms are stretched out—like the condemned (pl.) to “death. ©. Their. houses their ti t 
strengthen,’ &c. This points to a different Greek exemplar.) prea 

19. They light them candles. Rather: ‘Lamps they burn’: Gk. )¢ be i 
represents Heb. 135y ny ‘lamps they arrange’ ; gemen Ee 4. ; Ar a ps 
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20 they cannot see one. They are as one of the beams of the temple; and men say their hearts 

21 are eaten out, when things creeping out of the earth devour both them and their raiment: they 

22 feel it not when their faces are blacked through the smoke that cometh out of the temple: upon 

23 their bodies and heads alight bats, swallows, and birds; and in like manner the cats also. W 

24 ye may know that they are no gods: therefore fear them not. Notwithstanding the gold wherewith 
they are beset to make them beautiful, except one wipe off the rust, they will not shine: for not even 

25 when they were molten did they feel it. Things wherein there is no breath are bought at any cost. 


yea, more than for themselves. A’s reading rAcovas airois = ond man | many for them’, is preferable. 
The rest of the verse might have been: jmd nnytmor mend boy xb swe ‘of which they cannot see 
even one’. 

20. They are as one of the beams of the temple; and men say their hearts are eaten out, &c. 
Evidently there is something wrong here. The connexion of thought, if any exist, between the first and second 
members of the verse is hopelessly obscure. The Greek does not help us. ‘He is, indeed, as a beam of those 
out of the house; but their hearts they say are licked up’: surely a false contrast. It is likely that the words 
tas 6& xapdias aitév gaciy conceal the common Hebrew phrase ‘to say in one’s heart’ = to think, and that 
the sense of the original was: ‘ And he (i.e. the idol) is like a beam of the temple, yet they think that he eats.’ 
See Bel 6 ff. for eating as a proof of being a ‘living god’. éxdelyew = ppd ‘to lap’ or ‘lick up : 
1 Kings xxii. 38, and the syn. 9n, ibid. xviii. 38 ; Num. xxii. 4 (of eating). The Hebrew may have been: 
nbs wos’ pabay man mypa mm And he zs like a beam of the house (or read: 3 ANPI = dovwep Soxds tov 


€k THs oixias); ‘ And they say in their heart, ‘‘ He licketh up!”’ (The translator pointed n>, as he renders 
by a passive infin.) The verse continues, if we translate literally: ‘Of the reptiles from the earth eating up 
both themselves and their dress they are not aware.’ This may have sprung from Heb. on\x Sos ADINA wD 
sit xd) pavan, ‘The creeping things of the ground (Gen. i. 25) eat them and their robes (1 Kings xxii. 30), 
and they know not.’ (Syr. ‘They are like beams, &c.; and their heart ts foolish and goeth astray ; and they 
are destroyed by the reptiles of the earth, and are eaten—they and their garments.’) 

21. Lit. ‘(They are) blackened as to their face from the smoke out of the house’. The Hebrew may have 
been: n°an jwyp om Dvn ‘ Their faces are black from the smoke of the house’. Cf. Lam. iv. 8. In that 
case, peweAdvwrar (Q*) ra zpdcwra (Q™S) would represent the Hebrew more correctly than the reading of B. 
But A’s rod é« ras yys Katouévov is more likely to be original than B’s rod ék ris oikias (dittogr. from v. 20). 
It points, moreover, to the Heb. ADINAT}O nbyn (jwy2) ‘(through the smoke) which goeth up from the ground ’ 
(cf. v.54 note). The Greek translator seems to have vocalized nbyn_ as npyn =kalev, to light a lamp 
(Ex. xxvii. 20; Lev. xxiv. 2). 

22. swallows, and birds (Gk. /he dirds) is a curious collocation. _We should expect the name of some 
other species to be added to that of the swallow. The Syriac, accordingly, has ravens, which may be right, as the 
dominant idea would seem to be that of unclean birds (Lev. xi. 14, 15, 19). But ‘bats and swallows and [all] 
the birds’ is also possible; especially if ‘the cats’ be correct in the next clause. The mention of the (domestic ?) 
cat is unique in LXX. The word (oi atdovpor) might conceivably represent Dw (= Aram. pW, Arab. 
pilin) oF odinn (see Talmud Bab. Hor. 13a). The Targum renders ON by this last word in Isa. xiii. 22, 
Xxxiv. 14. Was the word here nys ‘kites’ or ‘hawks’, which the translator misread O%% and rendered ‘ cats’? 
Then the Heb. of the verse may have been :nVSn on DYTyM DM D’Abyyn my DN Trey ONDUeey. 
(The Syriac has: ‘And on their heads sit bats and swallows and ravens together, and also weasels.’ For 
ravens, Cf. v. 54.) 

23. wooerbe = In = ‘ye may know’, : DAD IWNN-PN JI TN becnd saoayan ADND. 

24. Lit. ‘For the gold which they wear for beauty,—unless one have wiped off the rust, they will not make to 
shine; for not even when they were being cast, were they aware (of it)’. There is no obvious relation between 
the two statements of this verse, the connecting yap notwithstanding. But it is at least evident (pace R.V.) that 
otiABw is used transitively in the former of them, as in Diosce. i. 111 and Aristaen. i25e. whe Heb. might be 
yx (Job xli. 24) or 119 (Ps. xviii. 29). In the second, ‘they were molten’ or rather cas¢ (éxwvevovto = spy) 
can hardly be right; for the verse has in view, as the first member shows, idols overlaid or plated with the 
precious metal, not images of solid gold. The sense required, and indicated, by the context is: ‘for they do 
not know when (or that) they are dirty (or tarnished).’ Possibly the translator mispointed 30h ‘were brought 


forth, produced’, the real word being On were defiled (cf. Ezek. xxviii. 7 ‘ defile thy brightness’ : Isa. 6.0.6 22). 
3 mepixewrat, ‘which they have round them, which they wear’; cf. Acts xxvili. 20; also 7a zepixetpeva Xpvota, 


plates of gold Jad on an ivory statue, Thuc. ii. 13. Heb. nm ND DN (mxan> 15n)) mya BY Wr ITN NS *3 
£abbn (non addr) v2 wt xd °D (Bs. xviii. 29 1D) TPN? N? nxdnn my wr. 

25. at any cost. Gk. é« méons tTYpqs = VND So; a misreading of ’p bon. The Heb. may have been: 
:D2 MM PR Wwe On omp> rnp baa: cf. Jer.x.14; 2-Chr. i. 16. Better: ‘At all cost they are acquired, 


in whom is no breath.’ 
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26 Having no feet, they are borne upon shoulders, whereby they declare unto men that they be 
27 nothing worth. They also that serve them are ashamed: for if they fall to the ground at 
any time, they cannot rise up again of themselves: neither, if one set them aright, can they 
move of themselves: neither, if they be set awry, can they make themselves straight: but the 
28 offerings are set before them, as if they were dead men. And the things that are sacrificed 
unto them, their priests sell and spend; and in like manner their wives also lay up part thereof 
29 in salt; but unto the poor and to the impotent will they give nothing thereof. The menstruous 


woman and the woman in childbed touch their sacrifices: knowing therefore by these things that_ 


30 they are no gods, fear them not. For how can they be called gods? because women set meat 
31 before the gods of silver, gold, and wood. And in their temples the priests sit on seats, having 
32 their clothes rent, and their heads and beards shaven, and nothing upon their heads.’ They roar 


26. Rather deing footless ... exposing their own shame to mankind. Cf. Isa. xlvi. 7, xlix. 22, for the first 
reproach ; for the second, Jer. xiii. 26, Nah. iii. 5. Indecent figures of gods were perhaps commoner in Egypt 
than in Babylonia, where they usually appear draped. See the procession in my Light from the East, p. 173. 
But nude and phallic figures occur on the seals. Heb. sondp DINTTNN DYN | NW ana-by pda PRa, 

27. Lit. And even they who attend on them are ashamed = pr3y-Di Ws. The participle Ocparrevwv = T2Y 
in Isa. liv. 17 also (LXX Ocpdrwv = 12Y saepe). Perhaps the translator pointed oy 7ay (Zech. ii. 13). The 
next sentence is lit. ‘On account of the rising by help of them, lest (= if ?) ever he have fallen upon the ground ’, 
Instead of ‘by help of them’ (8 avréy), i.e. of the attendants, LXX4 gives ‘by themselves’ (8v éavrdv), 
i.e. unassisted. 61’ €avrod would have been better after éocy, sing. Further, the negative must be supplied : 
‘On account of their not rising by themselves, if ever he have fallen,’ &c. Heb. perhaps: OX OD 3p by 
YW bp) ‘ because of his rising by their hand if he have fallen to earth’. Cf. 1 Sam. v. 3, xxviii. 20. The 
Chinese say ‘A fallen Buddha rise!’ (Pi Fou-tu ki), of a hopeless case (Giles, Dicé. 3600). The verse 
continues: ‘nor, if one have set him upright, will (= ‘can’—a Hebraism) he move of himself, nor if he be bowed, 
will he stand erect; but as before corpses the gifts are set before them.’ The Heb. might have been: 
:OnD ow ond ons ‘2 Tyr Xd yoy oxy 5 wo xd wpa wy eX ON) “And if a man set him up 
in his place, he will not move alone; and if he bow, he will not stand up; but as (before) the dead bread is set 
before them’. Cf. Isa. xlvi. 1, 7 ; and for the offerings to the dead, Ps. cvi. 28, Ecclus. xxx. 18 f., Tobit iv. 17. 
Ta Opa = ond, Lev. xxi. 6, 8; and zapariOéva. = Dw, Gen. xliii. 32 al. The change from plur. to sing. 
exemplified in this verse is a common characteristic of Hebrew style (see Driver, Samuel, p. Ixix). 

28. Lit. ‘But their sacrifices their priests sell and use up; but in like manner the women (A their wives) 
also, salting part of them, neither to a beggar nor to a pauper give any share’. In Hebrew: 90) omnan 
PAOPDNN NP PANY YY OAD (Lev. ii, 13) mndw (A =onw) Dw DD IDI (Isa. iii, x4) MYR OAM (cf, 
perédwxa: Job xxxi. 17). Instead of yya) ‘and greedily consume’, perhaps 32) ‘and use up’ (cf. Deut. 
xxxii, 23; Gen. xxi. 15); and instead of nindiw ‘salting’, perhaps nyw21n ‘spicing’ or ‘pickling’ (cf. 
Gen. |. 2, 3, 26). (The Syriac ‘their priests eat them and their wives gorge themselves with them’ may indicate 
a more original text : WN» edunt pr. 2» consumunt; nom vorant pr. mind condiunt.) 

29. See Lev. xii. 4, 7, xx. 18. daroxaOnpévy ‘(a woman) sifting apart during menstruation’ = 711; Aeyds 
(for which Q’s exo is more correct), ‘a woman in childbed, or ‘one who has just given birth’ = moby, 
Heb. therefore: :miyno nadyny ayn onn3ta, an argument which would appeal to none but orthodox Jews. 
(For the construction yvdvres ov «rd, cf. Isa. xxvi. 11: yvdvres 58 aicxyvOncovra: = ww wm. Here perhaps : 
™ Sy Syend a ads wo; ch. Q’s yore.) (yvdvres is rare in LXX. It occurs otherwise only a few times 
in the idiom yvdvres yrooeo Oe = WIN YI, Jer. xxvi. 15 et sim.) 

30. Another objection from a purely Jewish point of view. There were no priestesses or female attendants 
of Jahweh. dev yap is perhaps equivalent to J %5, ‘For how?’ B kdnOeinoav and A KAnOhoovrar might 
either of them represent a Heb. impf. See v. 27 for raparibéacw Oeois, ‘they set (food) before gods.’ The 
Heb. verse might be: /Y) Int) DS mdy5 mow pws 9D | orbs INP PX oD, 

31. sit on seats. So Syr.; but it is very doubtful whether Sdpevw, ‘drive a chariot’ (Eurip. Androm. 108) 
can bear this meaning, although 8/ppos may be a chair or throne (NDD; Deut. xvii. 18; 1 Sam. i. 9). Q cuts 
the knot by substituting xa@iZovow, ‘they sit.’ The sense is perhaps not unsuitable, if the word could bear it: 
but the whole context shows that the author is thinking of the mourning for dead gods, which was a well-known 
feature of Babylonian religion. We may, therefore, suppose that the original text had y339 ¢hey weep, which the 
Greek translator misread 1239) ¢hey ride (see the Introduction, § 3). For the other phrases of the verse 
cf. Lev.2%. 25) 38 Samuiviit2;, 2 Sam. XV. 32, Jer. xli. 5, Lev. xiii. 45; whence we may infer an original text : 
25 DWN PP wR ‘ny OMIAD YMP 192° DIA ONIN, "Anddurror (here only) should probably be 
dxataxdhuTro, as Qms—= yp ‘unbound’ (by unwinding the turban); a thing forbidden to priests 
Lev. xxi. ro. ‘ 

32. Lit. ‘But they roar, shouting before their gods, as persons at a dead man’s wake’. To mepidevoy, 
‘a funeral-feast,’ perhaps renders NIV (Jer. xvi. 5; cf. Amos vi. 7) = targumic xm, xnm “the funeral 
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33 and cry before their gods, as men do at the feast when one is 
34 garments from them, and clothe their wives and children with 

doeth unto them, or good, they are not able to recompense it: they can neither set up a king 
35 nor put him down. In like manner, they can neither give riches nor money: though a man make 
36 a vow unto them, and keep it not, they will never exact it. They can save no man from death 
a7 neither deliver the weak from the mighty. They cannot restore a blind man to his sight, not 
38 deliver any that is in distress. They can show no mercy to the widow, nor do good to the 
39 fatherless. They are like the stones that be hewn out of the mountain, these gods of wood, and 

that are overlaid with gold and with silver: they that minister unto them shall be confounded. 
40 How should a man then think or say that they are gods, when even the Chaldeans themselves 
41 dishonour them? Who if they shall see one dumb that cannot speak, they bring him, and intreat 


dead. The priests also take off 
al. Whether it be evil that one 


feast’, eaten soon after the burial of the corpse. Cf. Jer. xvi. 7: ‘And they shall not break bread unto the 
mourner, to comfort him for the dead’ (so Giesebrecht). The Heb. of the verse may have been: 9 spyn) 
:n) AM. DwIND pads (Ps. xxxviii.g Nw). These rites of mourning for the gods recall the ‘ women 
weeping for Tammuz’ of Ezek. viii. 14 and the Babylonian festivals of mourning for the same deity 
(Dumuzi). 

33- Lit. ‘From their dress taking away (a part), the priests will clothe their wives and children’. In Heb. 
¢ OSD) anws ns wad DTI INP on. 

34-39. Unlike Jahweh, they do nothing. Carlyle’s cry to Froude, ‘He (God) never does anything!’ may 
be remembered. The prophets of Israel thought otherwise. They thought He did everything. 

34. Lit. ‘Neither if they have suffered evil by any one, nor if good, will they be able to repay’. Cf. 
Deut. xxxii. 35, Jer. xvi. 18, Prov. xxv. 22, and many other places. Heb. perhaps: yap 3Ww ON YN ON 
ig ay ND WN AND «If evil or good they have received from a man, they cannot repay’. See Jer. xlii. 6; 
ob ii. ro. 

; put him down: lit. ‘remove him’. The Heb. of the second sentence might have been: sb0 orpnd xd 
syomd xb) ba. With this and the next two verses cf. 1 Sam. ii. 6-8. 

35. money; Gk. yadxés = copper, a copper coin, and then collectively, money. The original phrase may 
have been °D33) wy ‘wealth and riches’, which is rendered zAotrov cat ypypara, ‘wealth and money, 
2 Chron. i. 12. Probably, however, yaAxés = nwn3, as usual, and this Heb. term is a disguise or corruption 
of some word meaning poverty, e.g. wn (cf. Prov. xxx. 8). This gives a better parallel to what precedes 
(dcavtws). Heb. nnd sda xb way wy yo. The next sentence is based on Deut. xxiii. 22, and must have 
run pretty much as follows: ‘17 xd ody xd a9) ond wx aD De, 


36. Heb. spydmy xd pin a Sy | aby xd owe mo. "Hrrov = 55, Job xx. 10. Perhaps rather wm 
33 1°19; cf. Joel iv. ro. 

37. Lit. ‘A blind man into seeing (= vdsus) they will not bring round’ (repiorycwow, B. A’s rapa- 
otnowot = set beside or near is less suitable). The Greek is rather peculiar and suggests translation. Perhaps 
cis dpaow should have been eis dpvra; and 12'w" may have been misread 13°s’ (= orjowow). Hence we get: 
ww xd myap WY DIS «A blind man into one seeing they restore not’ (cf. Lev. xiii. 16, Isa. xxix. 17). There 
follows: 1x x5 95 aya ooN “A man in straits (Isa. xxv. 4) they will not deliver’. 

38. Cf. Isa. ix. 16, Ex. i. 20, for the language. The verse falls back easily into Hebrew: | worn xd moods 
:DY NP DN. 

39. these gods of wood. ‘The italicized words probably represent the Heb. correctly. Cf. Isa. xxi. 9, where 
LXX renders mnbs by ra yewporolnra airjs, and Isa. xxxi. 7, where 127 soba rapa vd is rendered ra 
xeporoinra aitav 7a dpyupa Kal Ta Xeporoiyta ta xpvoa. The Heb. of the clause may have been: 
moan nbs) ani ndsr pyr cabs: por aan aNd ‘To the stones of the mountain are like the gods of wood 
and the gods of gold and silver’. The second clause is simply :1wa' on”72y) ‘and their servants shall be 
ashamed’. See note on v. 27a. The priests are intended. é 

40. Lit. ‘How then is it to be thought or proclaimed that they are gods?’ Cf. the classical use of vopilw, 
‘ to believe in or acknowledge as a god’; e.g. in the indictment of Socrates: ods %) wédus vopiler Oeovs ob vopilwv, 
‘not believing in the gods in which the state believes.’ Heb. perhaps: somos on 1D NP) AD) [ON 71 
‘ And how should we believe and how proclaim that they are gods?’ 

4t. they bring him, and intreat him to call upon Bel. Or, : having brought Bel, they expect him to 
speak.’ But the man would be taken before the god. And d&@ in LXX is ‘to beg, pray, request ’ (Dan. i. 8, 
ii, 16, vi. 11; Esther iv. 8, viii. 3). ®wvijoas = ‘to speak’, as in Ps. cxv. 7 (02733 17 nd). The Heb. 
of the verse might have been Samy wam 7375 day Nd Tw DON INT DN ‘2 OMS DPD OMWOT TOT ANI 
syoP NIT 1D syond mi 7wE wpa ‘And also they, the Chaldeans, dishonour them’ (Deut. xxvii. 16); ‘for if 
they have seen a dumb man who cannot talk, they will bring him in (to the temple) and beg of Bel that he 
may speak, thinking that he (Bel) is aware. (Syr. oe bring him Jdefore the gate’: perhaps xban gale was 
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him to call upon Bel, as though he were able to understand. Yet they cannot perceive this 
themselves, and forsake them: for they have no understanding. The women also with cords 
about them sit in the ways, burning bran for incense: but if any of them, drawn by some that 
passeth by, lie with him, she reproacheth her fellow, that she was not thought as worthy as herself, 
nor her cord broken. Whatsoever is done among them is false: how should a_ man _then_think 
or say that they are gods? They are fashioned by carpenters and goldsmiths: they can be nothing 


somehow confused with 52 5x wnfo Bel. Cf. Jer. 1. 26 where Syr. renders mDAND by er gales, reading or 


guessing man.) A ; 
42. Yet; rather, dvd. The idolaters themselves cannot see all this (A: zodro vojoavres), and abandon 


them (the idols); for they are devoid of sense (Jer. x. 8). Hebrew: *3 om atydy (nr) pand boy dy 
:On> pS nyt. ; | 

43. This verse describes a well-known custom of Babylonian religion, which, according to Herodotus 
(i. 199), was observed in honour of the goddess Mylitta (Mvdrra). ‘ Mylitta,’? he says, ‘is the name the 
Assyrians give to Aphrodite.’ Aphrodite is, of course, Ishtar, the goddess of love and procreation ; and 
‘Mylitta’ is simply a contracted or corrupted form of the epithet mw’allidiu, ‘she who causes to bring forth 
(i.e. Eileithyia or Lucina), or ‘she who brings forth’ (intensive) all living, the Great Mother, as the Deep 
(Tiamat) is called mu-al-li-da-at gim-ri-shu-un, ‘the Mother of them all,’ in Creation-Tab.i. See also Ishtar’s 
lament over mankind when drowned by the Deluge (Flood Legend, WZ, xi. 119 ff.), where she seems to 


claim them as her offspring. Heb. (o%on "y) wia MPH ADAwWN O72 (Jo. i. 8) oan nan Dwain 
Nov mpd Bx naw NSD AIA AMY HN (cf. Gen. xix. 35) wy M22W) TDY WN 2 zWar AD nnN AWN 
+ APA mban «And the women, girt with ropes, sit in the ways offering groats (or chaff); and whenever one 
of them is dragged off by a passer-by, she reproaches her companion, because she has not been valued even 
as herself, and her rope has not been broken’. ‘Bran’ (ra aérvpa) perhaps means crushed or pounded grain, 
since the ancients did not separate the skin from grain, as is done in modern milling. 

The account of Herodotus is as follows: ‘But quite the most disgraceful of the customs which the 
Babylonians have is the following. Every native woman is bound to sit in the temple of Aphrodite and, once 
in her life, have carnal intercourse with a foreigner. Many, moreover, not condescending to mix with the 
others, as being proud of riches, drive in a closed carriage-and-pair and stop at the temple, with a great 
following of attendants. But the majority proceed in this way. In Aphrodite’s precinct sit, with a fillet of 
cord round their heads, many women (for some are coming, others going); while rope-drawn passages 
keep every direction of ways through the women, by which the foreigners pass through and make their choice. 
And when a woman seats herself there, she does not go home before one of the foreigners has thrown money 
into her lap and dealt with her outside the temple. But when he throws it, he has to say this much: “I invoke 
over thee the goddess Mylitta!”” (The Assyrians call Aphrodite Mylitta”.) ‘The money may be ever so little 
in amount, for she may not refuse it, for it is not lawful for her (to do so); for this money becomes sacred : 
but she follows the first that throws, rejecting no man. But after the intercourse, she makes expiatory 
offerings to the goddess, and goes home. And after this, thou wilt not give her so much when thou receivest 
her in marriage. 

‘All, then, who are possessed of beauty and stature soon go home; but all of them who are plain wait 
a long time, unable to fulfil the law. Some even wait three or four years’ time. A similar custom prevails in 
some places in Cyprus,’ 

Our verse seems to describe something similar but not identical. There is no mention here of the 
Sanctuary (iepév) of Aphrodite. The women ‘sit in the ways’ or streets, instead of repairing thither: cf. 
Gen. xxxviii. 14 ff., Prov. vii. 8, 12. Herodotus does not mention the offering of ‘bran’; and it is not clear 
whether the ‘cords’ (cxowia) of our verse are to be identified with his «fillet of cord’ (crepavov Odpryyos) 
or his ‘rope-drawn passages’ (cyouworevées defodor), or with neither. The expression epeAxvobeioa, ‘ dragged 
ue! him,’ seems to imply a cord round the woman’s waist, a sort of Venus’s girdle, which is then symbolically 

roken, 

44. Whatsoever is done among them is false. This agrees with A’s reading zap’ airots, and seems to refer 
to the Chaldeans or their priests. Q’s év adrots = DAI, which would more naturally mean ‘upon them ’, i.e. 
the idols (cf. Num. xxxiii. 4, Dan. ix. 12), in the sense of punishment. Heb. perhaps: spy ond nwyon 55 
“All the things that are done unto (or for) them are a fraud’; or "py ond Nyy AWN bs ‘Everything which 
is wont to be done for them is a fraud’ (so Syr.).  -mévra ri yevoueva = AWY TWN $3, 1 Kings xxii. 54. 
Perhaps, therefore, xin (sw) spw ond wy awe b5 = <All that they do in their honour is a fraud (folly) ’. 
(Both Yevd) adj. and Wevdy subst. appear for apy in LXxX.) 

For the rest of the verse see v. 40. The os (= dere: so AQ) seems superfluous as well as difficult. 
Os Geot avrot vrapxoey would be more intelligible. Cf. Soph. Oecd. Zyr. 780: xanret pe wAacros Os 
€lyv TaTpl. 

45-52. [dols are merely works of art (‘the work of men’s hands Hr Eay CLV, 4); 

45- Heb. perhaps: mpm sy) wn oD AwWYD “handiwork of carpenter and smelter are they’: cf. Jer. x. 9; 
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46 else than the workmen will have them to be. And they themselves that fashioned them can never 
47 continue long; how then should the things that are fashioned by them? For they have left lies 
48 and reproaches to them that come after. For when there cometh any war or plague upon them 
49 the priests consult with themselves, where there may be hidden with them. How then Caines 
men understand that they be no gods, which can neither save themselves from war, nor from. 
5° plague? For seeing they be but of wood, and overlaid with gold and with silver, it shall be 
5 known hereafter that they are false: and_it shall be manifest to all nations and kings that they 
52 are no gods, but the works of men’s hands, and that there is no work of God in them. Who 
Be then may not know that they are no gods? For neither can they set up a king in a land, nor 
54 give rain unto men. Neither can they judge their own cause, nor redress a wrong, being unable: 


Ps. cxv. 4. Since nwy fecit is often rendered by yivoua: in LXX, e.g. Gen. xlii. 25, 2 Kings xxiii. 23, 
Jer. viii. 8, we may suppose the original of the second clause of the verse to have been something of this kind: 


:mwyd own wan xd awe ons awynd wy xb ‘They are not made into another thing which the craftsmen 


did not want to make’. This implies yévwvrac (A Q) for yévyrae (B). Literally rendered, B’s text says: 
‘no other thing will result than what the craftsmen wish them to become.’ In 2 Kings ii. 10, od pi) yerynta = 
oy xd; and so here the Heb. may have been 7) \YBn AWND Aw > mm xd ‘there will not come into 
being aught different from that which’, &c. (cf. Esther i. 8, iii. 7 for naw with j= ‘different from’). 


46. B wrongly omits <ivox Ocot from the second clause, where A Q [Syr.] preserve those words. Heb. 


onds ym on wyD my ov yoy Nd omeny om (cf. Gen. xxvi. 8, Deut. iv. 26) ‘And they, their 
makers, cannot prolong days; And how shall works of their hands become gods?’ Gods are woAvxpévioe and, 
indeed, eternal. 

47. Lit. ‘for they left lies and a reproach to those who are born after’ (i.e. to posterity). The connexion 
of thought would seem to be: for the idolaters bequeath, not gods, but a damnosa haereditas of disappointment 
or deception (Wevdn = Ipy, Jer. x. 14) and reproach (dvedos = 75M) to after generations. Posterity is not 
likely to regard as gods things which had failed to help in the hour of national danger and disaster, and whose 
impotence was a subject of mockery to the conquerors (cf. 2 Kings xviii. 33 ff.), and of shame and mortification 
to their worshippers (Isa. xlii. 17, Jer. xlviii. 13). Heb. soned naim apy ray >. For pany in this 
sense, see Job xvill. 20, Eccles. i. 11, iv. 16. 

48. when ... or plague. Rather, ‘Whenever... and evils’ (kaxé =”ypn, as in Mic. iii, 11: od pH 
éredO9 ef’ jas xaxd). Heb. of verse: mms (my Ss ws or) in DADA wy AYN Ando omby x33 °9 
:DoOy IWann’ (AWN). B: éx attra = upon the idols; A: ér atrovs = upon the idolaters. The Heb. omby 
might mean either; but A is probably right. BovAevovrae mpds éavrovs. Cf. 2 Kings vi. 8 for the construction 
(ox yy). 

49. Lit. ‘How then is it not possible to perceive’, &c. = Heb. “1n nyt px m1; see for this construction 
Ezra ix. 15, Eccles. iii. 14. Instead of ‘ themselves’ (éavrovs) A gives ‘them’ (avrovs). ‘ Plague’ should be 
‘evils’ (kaxd), as in v. 48. The Heb, of the rest of the verse may have been: yyw xd swe on obs xb 05 
(Isa. xlvi. 7 AYN) NYO) Mondo (A Q: OMS) DWE NN. 

50. Heb. possibly: DEY YY OF WRI (om. Q) % (cf. v. 6, and Deut. xxviii. 42 Awd = yy; Exod. 
xxvi. 32, also Exod. xx. 23) +n 7py %3 J2 NN yA ADI) AN ‘For inasmuch as they are wood and 
overlaid with gold and silver, it will become known hereafter that they are a fraud’. 

51. and that there is no work of God in them = kai oidev Oeod epyov év adrois éoriv; a somewhat strange 
statement, and suggestive of mistranslation. If the Hebrew were O72 1Yy obs ps (‘ And there is no god 
working in or through them’), we have here a parallel to the error of LXX in Job iv. 17 (do TOV épyov aiTod = 
wnwy) and Joel ii, 11 (nat nyy = épya Adywv airod). Cf. also Prov. xx. 12 (xupiov épya = NYY 7MN}). 

52. Bhas: rive ofv yworéov éoriv bri obk eicly Oeoi; ‘By what then must it be known that they are not 
gods?’ an inept question, surely, after all that has been already said. A’s reading is preferable: Taw ody 
yoordy ok éora: kth. =‘To whom then shall it not be known’, &c. :DN>8 DAN 13 NIN YI} xb 0d (cf. 
Exod. xxxiii. 16). ; 

53. The verse falls back into Hebrew quite naturally. xd) (x Kings xiv. 14) 1» xd pax(n) 7D 3 
:)n? MDINT WWHN ‘For a king of a (the) country they cannot set up, and the rain of the ground they cannot 
give’. Apparently the Greek translator misread DINT (= dvOpdros) for ADINM: see Deut. xxviii. 12, 24, 
xi. 14; 1 Kings xvil. 14. . 

54. The position of éavrév (A Q atrév) is remarkable. It looks as if the word were an attempt to coed 
Heb. 797 or 07; an emphatic ¢hey. Heb. npn 1 xd pu: cf. Jer. v. 28. The next clause, ovde ft) 
piowvta. ddiknpa (‘nor redress a wrong *), appears to be a reminiscence of Isa. i. 17, where LXX#* has fioacde 
dduxodpevov = pron ws. Here also A has ddixovpevov for Bis ddixnpa. We may therefore suppose an 
original text pron NWN? NP) ‘nor can they correct an oppressor’, or ‘right one that is wronged’. (Cf. also 
2 Sam. xxii. 49: ad¢knua = DDN.) ‘Being unable’ (ddvvaroe dvtes) probably belongs to the next clause; where 
A Qme read ai instead of ydp (no doubt correcily). This gives the sense: ‘being powerless as the crows 
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55 for they are as crows between heaven and earth. For even when fire falleth upon the house of 


gods of wood, or overlaid with gold or with silver, their priests will flee away, and escape, but 


56 they themselves shall be burnt asunder like beams. Moreover they cannot withstand any king 


57 


58 
59 


60 


or enemies: how should a man then allow or think that they be gods? Neither are those gods 
of wood, and overlaid with silver or with gold, able to escape either from thieves or robbers. 
Whose gold, and silver, and garments wherewith they are clothed, they that are strong will take 
from them, and go away withal: neither shall they be able to help themselves. Therefore it 
is better to be a king that showeth his manhood, or else a vessel in a house profitable for that 
whereof the owner shall have need, than such false gods; or even a door in a house, to keep 
the things safe that be therein, than such false gods; or a pillar of wood in a palace, than such 
false gods. For sun, and moon, and stars, being bright and sent to do-their offices, are obedient. 


between the heaven and the earth.’ The point of the comparison, however, is still obscure, for ‘crows’ (or 
ravens: see Jer. iii, 2 VANDI ‘TW3 = cel xopdvy épynwovpevyn, LXX reading or misreading ’D3 3193) do not 
give the impression of powerlessness, especially when flying in mid-air. Moreover, a verb seems wanting, 
as crows are not always in the air. Now in Job v. 16, xxxi. 16, dSvvaros represents Heb. 27, weak, helpless. 
It seems possible, therefore, that the Hebrew text here had %547 °D (for they hang suspended: cf. Job xxviii. 4), 
which the Greek translator ignorantly rendered édvvaro. dvres. The reference would be to images hanging on 
a wall (cf. v. 21 note): Heb. paxn pay own pa oanys ids >. We may further suggest that nvayo (‘like the 
clouds”) has been mistaken for ovaqya (‘like the ravens’). The Syriac has: ‘And not like the ravens between 
heaven and earth do they fly in the air’ (ANNI })M5). 


55: Hebrew possibly: nmp2 pm ws yi BAAD AO ann py nde maa (wx dy on) we din yD Ds 
PEW. WHA (cf. Gen. xv. 10: dsuetrev ara péoa). 
56. Heb. may have been : pwnd %3 (cf. 2. 40) jowady nnpd mv (Deut. xxviii. 7) warp xd ope dyy qbm dy) 


:mon. (For np ‘do receive a lesson ’, cf. Jer. 2. 30) 
57- AvaGdow (B) is evidently wrong. The syllable cw has been accidentally omitted. Q presents the right 


reading diacwHaow [so Syr.]: cf. v. 55. The Heb. was probably something like the following: xdby oa xb 
:amn Ao) yy ‘nds abr ovsiw ‘Neither from thieves nor from robbers’ (Obad. 5) ‘can gods of wood and 


silver and gold escape’. 

58. Lit. ‘From whom the strong will (= may) strip off the gold and silver; and the raiment that lies about 
them they will (may) go off with’ Heb. inp) omy Awx OMAN NN) DAM NN) DDD AN DWE ONIN Ww 
:y25ny (cf. Gen, xxxvii. 23, Ezek. xvi. 39, Isa. xlix. 25, for the language). In the third member of the verse, 


A’s oi 8¢, but they, seems better than B’s otre = xbdy ‘and not’. Heb. ywy xb pwasd om (Joshua x. 6), ‘and 
they (the idols) will not save themselves,’ 

59. What writer, thinking in Greek, would have expressed himself in this fashion? Lit. the words run more 
like this: ‘So that it is better to be a king exhibiting his own courage, or a vessel in a house useful for what the 
possessor shall use it for, than the false gods.’ The fitness of the first comparison is far from being self- 
evident.. It goes without saying, that a king giving proof of life and vigour in the face of attack is superior 
to a ‘god’ who can do nothing to defend his own person. But why a ‘king’ and not rather a ‘man “gales 
any one whatever? Possibly because god and king are synonymous terms in Oriental use (cf. x Sam. xii. 12; 
Ps. v. 2, xx. 9, xxiv. 7, Ixviii. 24; Isa. vi. 5, Vill. 21, xli, 21); and a ‘king’ who fights for crown and 
kingdom (he was perhaps thinking of the struggles of some contemporary sovereign) is certainly ‘ better’ than 


a roi fainéant. Heb. : (apy nex) mp ns nvy awed Sy maa ods) anda mS AAD yom (mind) sro yo Sy. 
It seems questionable whether the Hebrew had ‘It is better to be a king ’, as the Greek has it (cf. Prov. xxi. 9) 
or ‘Better is a king’, &c. (cf. Prov. xix. 1, Eccles. iv, 13), of which A Q’s xpefoowy (B Kpetoaov) looks like 
a reminiscence. The nominatives in what follows (i) Kat Ovpa ev oikia... Kat Etduvos orvAos) may point in 
the latter direction, They at least show that the author of the Greek forgot the construction with which 
he started, and support the view that he was translating from a language destitute of Case-inflexions viz. 
Hebrew. The LXX rendering of the Canonical Books often exhibits the same error. {I leave this note as 
originally written, in order to show how little can be made of the text as it stands ; but see Introd. § 3 (6) for 
a conjectural emendation of the first clause of the verse.] The Heb. of the rest of the verse might be: 
Spy smdx O33 py Woy (py onde) a we ns now mas nds pn (t2. Bavidea = 52°77, Nahum ii. 6). 
The triple 7 of Wevdets Geot is hardly original. The first two occurrences look like artless insertions intended 
to make the meaning clearer. (Cf. Wisd. v. 9-13.) I have therefore enclosed them in brackets. The Syriac 
omits all, perhaps correctly. 
60. Unlike the things just mentioned, and those enumerated in vv. 60-63, the false gods are useful for no 
purpose whatever. ; 

DYN 9313) MI wow 5 
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61 Likewise also the lightning when it glittereth is fair to see; and after the same manner the wind 

62 also bloweth in every country. And when God commandeth the clouds to go over the whole 

63 world, they do as they are bidden. And the fire sent from above to consume mountains and woods 
doeth as it is commanded: but these are to be likened unto them neither in show nor power. 

64 Wherefore a man should neither think nor say that they are gods, seeing they are able neither 

65 to judge causes, nor to do good unto men. | Knowing therefore that they are no gods, fear them 
66, 67 not. For they can neither curse nor bless kings: neither can they show signs in the heavens 
68 among the nations, nor shine as the sun, nor give light as the moon. The beasts are better than 


‘For sun and moon and stars do shine ; 
They are sent on a business and obey.’ 


For xpetas = 721, see Eccles. iii. 1 Symm. and ib. 17/Aq. For the sense of yon, cf. Isa. liii. ro, lviii. 13. 
Evyxoos = yw, Prov. xxv. 12. It is evident that the Greek closely follows, while partially misunderstanding, 
the Hebrew. 

_ 61. Likewise also the lightning when it glittereth is fair to see. The attribution of beauty to lightning 
is quite contrary to Biblical conceptions, which rather associate awe and terror with this phenomenon: 
Ex. xix. 16; Ps. xviii. 14, Ixxvii. 18; Rev. iv. 5. Evomros might be ‘well-seen’ = conspicuous. But it is 
probable that we have here another instance of error in translation; the author of the Greek version having 
connected 8) éerrzble with ANT) seen. The Heb. may have been: N12 ININWAA Pra AN) ‘And also lightning 
when it appeareth is awful’; or N13 Y9NTAI Pra oa jd), ‘And so also lightning when it shineth is terrible’. 
In either case there is a paronomasia on the two like-sounding words, such as is characteristic of Hebrew style. 
(In Zeph. ii. rz N79 is rendered by LXX émiavjcera, and in 2 Sam. vii. 23 MINWI = émiddveray, while N79 
is rendered by éxuavys six or seven times. In these cases there is a similar confusion of the above Heb. roots.) 
The rest of the verse might be: :nawia yoN Soa nn 3 }2) ‘And so also wind bloweth in every land’. 
For 76 & atts kat... see Phil. ii. 18 (Gifford). 

62. Lit. ‘And to clouds whenever it is commanded by God to go over all the inhabited (world), they 
accomplish what was commanded’. The Hebrew may have been simply: a San by rays omds omya pay 
2 (}2 wy) My ne (wy). Isa. xiii. 11, xiv. 17 $sn = H oikovpevyn An; but ib, xiv. 26 emi tiv oikovpevny OAnV = 
yosn 53 by. The translator possibly connected the 19 of oniya with pins, supposing the verb to be passive. 
Cf., however, Isa. v. 6: M¥N Dyn Syy = Kal tals veheAats évreAodpar. See Ezek. xxxix. 14 for éwuropever Oar = 
syay>. The paronomasia with D’3y was probably intentional. 

63. the fire: i.e. lighthing, which is ‘the Fire of God’. Instead of ‘to consume’ (éfavaAdcau, ‘ to spend’ 
or ‘destroy utterly’), Q gives éfepydoo, ‘to desolate utterly’, The latter might be an attempt to render 
Heb. ayannd or awd more exactly (= to Jay waste), but the Heb. may have been simply syd Zo consume 
(cf. Syr.). Q’s addition kat Bovvovs, and hills (so also Syr.), may be original: cf. Isa. lv. 12, Apujov’s may 
represent a sing. 7y', as in Isa. x. 18, though plur. oy? (Ezra ii. 25) or ny? is perhaps more probable. The 
Heb. of the verse might be: om, j> mwyn niayy (myan) omnn ayad dynp (Amos i. 7, 10, &.) nmbw wx 
: Saya) aNws ombs yo Nd (cf. Ezek. xxxi. 18, Dan. i. 13, 15 ANID = id€ar). (Syr. ‘They are not like one 
of these things’; cf. A Q: évt airéy or TOUTWV.) : 

64. Heb. :o9nd aorndy pawn prays rday xd °2 ody on tox Ndr post xd yD Oy. The last word was 
probably intended to be vocalized DIN? = rots évOpwrors. For 5 30", see Joshua xxiv. 20. (Syr. adds: nor 
do evil after do good.) 

65. See vv. 23, 29, supra. 

66. curse . - ae See Eccles. x. 20. Cf. also Num. xxii. 6. Heb. :3on0° xd) y>dp» xd nrabin »> 
‘For kings they will (= can) not curse nor bless.’ ims, 

67. in the heavens among the nations. It is probable that this is an instance of a ‘conflate reading’. 
DpyS = pws (out of which it might easily have originated). The Heb. of the first clause may well have 
been: wm xd nw mins) ‘and signs in the heavens they cannot set’. Cf. Joel iii. 3 (Heb.), Neh. ix. 10. 
(Syr. corrects: ‘and signs in heaven /o the nations they show not. Cf, Matt. xvi. 1.) The fluctuation of the 
Greek codd. between és ceArvy (B) and ds 4 ceAjvn (AQ; recte) again suggests a Heb. original ; for the 
unpointed n7"3 might, of course, be read either way (23 or 9293). The Heb. of the latter half of the verse 


may have been: :mv> PN? Nd1 NY ww? Ndr. bs 

68. The beasts are better chan they = on N20 ANA. §$ For Nn, see Gen. vil. 21, viii. x. (Perhaps 
miwn mn, Jer. xii. 9. Syr. deasts of the wilderness.) There seems to be something wrong about the 
reason. Literally the Greek says: ‘which are able by escaping into a covert to profit themselves. sate or 
éavra dpeAfoat is a strange expression for ddeAdnOjva. Now, the verb ddedrciv in LXX mSHony pea eb. 
boyin ‘to profit’, as in Isa. xxx. 5; and it is likely that the translator mistook nbynd ‘to hide’ for tas profit 
them’. It is merely a question of vowel-points (D>yhb instead of poy? Niph. Inf.). Obviously, the motive for 
‘fleeing into a covert’ would be to Arde, rather than to ‘ help’ or ‘profit’ oneself. 
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69 they: for they can get under a covert, and help themselves. In no wise then is it manifest unto_ 
7o.us that they are gods: therefore fear them not. For as a scarecrow in a garden of cucumbers 
that keepeth nothing, so are their gods of wood, and overlaid with gold and with silver. Likewise 
also their gods of wood, and overlaid with gold and with silver, are like to a white thorn in 
an orchard, that every bird sitteth upon; as also to a dead body, that is cast forth into the dark. 
And ye shall know them to be no gods by the bright purple that rotteth upon them: and they 


I 


7 


ty 


7 


69. Heb. perhaps: ’x on 13 95 ys) ma D4 !s ‘There is nothing whereby it is known to us that they 
are gods’. Cf. Gen. xv. 8. 

70. a scarecrow. Strictly speaking, zpoBacxdéviov is an amulet or safeguard against witchcraft, such as, 
according to Plutarch, workmen hung up before their shops. Cf. Bdoxavos = j'y y5, Prov. xxiii. 6. Since 
fackaive is to ‘slander, disparage, envy, grudge ’, is it not just possible that the translator misunderstood Isaiah’s 
nnbdp (Isa. i. 8), connecting it with > ‘to murmur’ (perhaps rather ‘be evil, hostile’; cf. Assyr. lawdnu, 


laménu, limnu, be evil, evil, hostile) rather than with nd ‘to lodge?’ The Syriac actually renders s*ypnt xdrny, 
as in Isa. i. 8, But the context rather suggests a post or pillar (perhaps a terminal figure, like Priapus), set up 
to scare birds and other pilferers, cf. Hor. Sa¢, I. viii. 1-7); and the original phrase may have been modelled 
on Jeremiah’s nwpd(2) “WN ‘like a post (scarecrow) in a garden of gourds’ (Jer. x. 5), which is said of idols 
as being speechless blocks. Heb. of verse: $03) 3m) py omnds 2 737 Ab PX AYP Wh WRI 3 
‘For as a post in a cucumber-plot protecteth nothing, so their gods (of) wood and gold and silver’ (protect 
nothing). Their ‘terrors are empty terrors, like those of the palm-trunk, rough-hewn into human shape, and 
set up among the melons to frighten the birds away’ (see my exposition of Jer. x. in Prophecies of Jer., 
pp. 227-9, Lxposttor’s Bible). 

71. white thorn, the Greek fdyvos, a kind of prickly shrub, also called radéoupos; Rhamnus paliurus, 
of which Theophrastus mentions two kinds, a white and a black, as we have our ‘ whitethorn’ and ‘blackthorn’ 
in the hedgerows. ‘Pdyvos is the equivalent of 1H ‘bramble’, ‘buckthorn’, in Judges ix. 14, 15, Ps. lviii. 10, 
where it is mentioned as the inferior of all the trees (Judges l.c.), and as used for fuel (Ps. 1. c.). Here, the 
idols are as contemptible as this common hedge-growth, upon which any bird might settle and foul it (ch 2. 22), 
Tristram enumerates sixteen species of Rhamneae in Palestine (Zc. Bid. s.v. ‘Thorns *). It is not evident 
why the Rhamnus should be ‘7 a garden’ (79 é& Kijrw pdpve), as it was not a garden plant. Probably 
a hedge of thorns round the garden (not ‘orchard’) is intended. Or the idea may be that of a wild growth in 
a neglected garden. 

a dead body ...cast forth into the dark is a comparison by which the writer intends to signify the extreme 
of contempt. Cf. Amos viii. 3; Jer. xiv. 16, xxii. 19; Isa. xxxiv. 3; Baruch ij. 25; 1 Macc. xi. 4. For a 
corpse to be left unburied was the height of indignity. ‘Into the dark’ may be a vivid touch, suggesting 
in one word (jwn3) an entire picture. We see the helpless body, perhaps of an infant, thrown out furtively 
under cover of night into the darkness of the deserted street, to become a prey to pariah dogs. (For the 
construction éppiypéeve év oxdret, instead of es oxédros, cf. 2 Kings ix. 25, 26, xiii. 21.) But it seems more likely 
that Jwna is a corruption or alteration of pina ‘into the street’ (Jer. xiv. 16). The original text of the verse 
may have been something like the following: yw (7205) mod on ydy su aay 55 ws pa sod na ret 
:[F}DD) ann yy] omnds 7 yina. (The concluding words may be due to inadvertent repetition from the 
preceding verse.) Or perhaps ,,, mp3 on ,,, omnds yw) ToND on. 

72. Lit. ‘And from the purple and the marble that rotteth upon them it shall (= may ; Hebraism) be known 
that they are not gods’. The Greek word péppapos means any stone or rock which sparkles (pwoppaiper) in the 
light ; and then specially marédle (= Lat. marmor). The margin and R.V. are both wrong in supposing that 
the term is here used as an epithet of ropdvpa, with the sense of ‘ brightness’ or ‘ bright’, which the word never . 
bears. As I pointed out long ago in the Vartorum Apocrypha, the Greek translator has here confused the 
Hebrew UY ‘linen’ (Exod. xxv. 4; = Greek Bvooos) with its homophone YY ‘marble’ (Cant.viises 
BY DY = orvAo. wapydpwor). Byssus is coupled with purple in Exod. xxvi. 1, and elsewhere 3 see especially 
Prov, xxxi, 22 (é d€ Biccou Kai roppipas év aiti evdvpata). The robes of the idols might ‘rot’ upon them, 
but ‘marble’ hardly. The Syriac at least shows a sense of the fitness of things, with its ‘purple and sz7& stuffs’. 
Heb. ovndy nox o> yy omy apn wy WIAA pO. For 3p = oxyjropat, cf. Job xix. 20, where LXX has 
éodryoay = 7p3t (obviously reading ‘2p4). The variations én’ abrovs (B), éx’ aitav (A), ex adrois (Q), might 
all be attempts to represent Heb. omy ‘upon them’. ‘And they themselves’ (aird re); in contrast with their 
apparel. Heb. perhaps simply om) ‘and they’; or pay ‘and their body’; or npn (Aramaism). Cf. v, 8. 

shall be consumed; rather devoured (BpwOhcovra: = box» or SaNy; cf. Isa. li. 8). The idea might be 

devoured by fire; but then WX3 seems necessary, as in Ezek. xxiii. 25, Neh. ii. 3 al. The word may have been 

passed over accidentally ; but it seems more likely that the Greek translator misread 455» <shall perish ’ 

(Isa. i, 28) as bax shall be eaten up’. ‘This gives us as Heb. for the rest of the verse: yny y$>» Ins on} 

+y0N2 nDIn. [v. 20 may possibly give the clue to the sense: ‘Things creeping out of the earth devour both 

them and their raiment.’ But I prefer the preceding suggestion.] After plur. BowOjoovrar, with subject atra, 
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73 themselves afterward shall be consumed, and shall be a reproach in the country. Better therefore 
is the just man that hath none idols: for he shall be far from reproach. 


the following clause xat gra. dveos ought to mean ‘And it shall be a reproach’ =Apin nnn); but Q’s 
écovrau is preferable. 

73- An apparently lame conclusion. Idols will evidently become a reproach to their worshippers ; therefore 
one who has nothing to do with idols will be far from reproach ; a zon segutfur, unless idolatry be the sole 
ground of reproach. Further, there is no obvious reference for the comparative xpeoowv. Better than whom? 
A vague 7) avrot, than they, meaning ‘the Chaldeans’ (v. 40), may have fallen out; cf. of Oot aérdv, ‘their gods,’ 
in vy. 70 sq. Or the omitted phrase may have been #) of Oeparevovres aird, ‘than they that serve them,’ v. 27. 
See the repeated 7) of evdeis Geo, v. 58 (Eng. 59). The Hebrew of the verse may thus have been: 3 dy 
SA_AND PIN mT NIN +d (BAM AyD) ADAY 1b pS DVAY” PHY WN aD ‘Therefore better is a righteous man 
who hath no idols than they (than their worshippers); for he (A: aérés) will be far from reproach’. The 
phrase dv@pwros Sixavos = ‘a non-idolater’, in the sense of the writer; cf. the use of dvopo., doeBeis, viol 
Tapdvopor, auaptwAoi, for the heathen and renegade Jews in 1 Macc. pass’m. And it would perhaps give 
a more coherent sense if the statement of the verse were: ‘Better is a “righteous” man (= a non-idolater) 
than one that hath idols; for (unlike the latter) he will be far from reproach’ (which the latter must share with 


his discredited gods) = Heb. 7) prdsds 1b swe Py¥ wN aw. The translator may have confused > with 


sid (x5), not, and omitted to notice the particle of comparison. (Possibly his Heb. MS.. was worn at the end.) 
The Syriac ends thus: ‘Well is it, then, for the righteous man who is far from reproach, and 7s looking 


Jor the Lord God!’ (that is, the Parousia). ‘Finished is the Epistle of Jeremiah the Prophet. His Prayers be 
with us!’ 
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(Rule) 
THE PRAYER OF MAMASSES 


INTRODUCTION 


§ 1. DESCRIPTION OF THE BOOK. 


‘THE Prayer of Manasses, King of Judah, when he was holden captive in Babylon, is the title 
of a short penitential Psalm. It is written in Greek, and contains thirty-seven orixo. In Fritzsche’s 
Libri Apocryphi Vet. Test. Graece it is divided into fifteen verses; and this division has been very 
generally adopted. 

The Psalm consists of (2) an invocation of the Deity (vv. 1-7), (2) a confession of sin (vv. 8-10), 
(c) an entreaty for forgiveness (vv. 11-15). 


§ 2. ITS ORIGIN. 


Its literary origin is obscure. There seems, however, to be little reason to doubt that the author 
was a Jew, i.e. not a Christian. While, in the case of so short a fragment, it is difficult to decide 
with absolute certainty, it seems most probable that the Prayer was originally written in Greek ; and 
that the existing Greek text is not, as has sometimes been maintained, a translation from the Hebrew 
or Aramaic.’ If this view be correct, ‘ The Prayer of Manasses’ should be classed with such writings 
as ‘The Song of the Three Children’, and be regarded as, in all probability, the composition of 
a Hellenistic Jew, who in the interests of his people’s faith wrote the penitential Prayer to suit the 
special circumstances under which the prayer, ascribed to Manasseh, King of Judah, in 2 Chron. 
XXXiil. 18, 19, was supposed to have been uttered. 

It will be convenient to quote the whole passage in which this mention of the king’s prayer 
occurs, 2 Chron. xxxiii. 11-13, 18, 19: 


(11) ‘Wherefore the Lorp brought upon them the captains of the host of the king of Assyria, which took 
Manasseh in chains (Or, wth hooks), and bound him with fetters, and carried him to Babylon. (12) And when 
he was in distress, he besought the Lorp his God, and humbled himself greatly before the God of his fathers. 
(13) And he prayed unto him; and he was intreated of him, and heard his supplication, and brought him 
again to Jerusalem into his kingdom. Then Manasseh knew that the Lorp he was God. . . . (18) Now the 
rest of the acts of Manasseh, and his prayer unto his God, and the words of the seers that spake to him in the 
name of the Lorp, the God of Israel, behold, they are written among the acts of the kings of Israel. ( 19) His 
prayer also, and how God was intreated of him, and all his sin and his trespass, and the places wherein he built 
high places, and set up the Asherim and the graven images, before he humbled himself: behold, they are 
written in the history of Hozai (Or, the seers). 


According to this account, a Prayer of Manasseh2 was reputed, in the Chronicler’s time, (a) to 
have been preserved among ‘the acts of the kings of Israel’, and (4) to be contained in the records 
of Hozai (or, ¢he seers). Whether the Chronicler himself was acquainted with any such Hebrew 
prayer, or whether he is simply repeating a popular tradition, we have no means of determining. No 
such writing was ever contained in the Hebrew Scriptures ; nor, if it ever existed, has it survived in 
any Hebrew or Aramaic form. 

It is easy to understand that the Chronicler’s story of Manasseh’s repentance and prayer and 
deliverance from captivity must have produced upon the minds of devout Jews a profound impression. 
The record of his idolatry and of his persecution of the servants of Jehovah had stamped his name 
with infamy in the annals of Judah. But side by side with his wickedness were commemorated the 
unusual length of the king’s reign and the quiet peacefulness of his end. The Chronicler’s story of 
the repentance and conversion of Manasseh provided the explanation of a seemingly unintelligible 
anomaly. Henceforth his name was associated by Jewish tradition not only with the grossest acts 
of idolatry ever perpetrated by a king of Judah, but also with the most famous instance of Divine 
forgiveness towards a repentant sinner. What more remarkable example could be found of the long- 
suffering compassion of the Almighty and of His readiness to hear and to answer the supplication of 
a contrite penitent? 

Nothing would be more natural than for a devout Jew to endeavour to frame in fitting terms the 
kind of penitential prayer, which, according to the tradition, Manasseh had poured forth when he was 
in captivity in Babylon. The sentiments embodied in such a form of petition might conceivably be 


' See note on § 7.—GeEn. Ep. 
* The oldest non-canonical reference to this prayer is to be found in 2 Baruch Ixiv. 8. 
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appropriate to those of his countrymen who had fallen into idolatry, and who might yet be reclaimed 
from the error of their way. 


According to this hypothesis, the Psalm was composed for a practical devotional purpose. 


$9... ITs LirERARY HISTORY, 


‘The Prayer of Manasses’ makes its first appearance in extant literature, so far as is known at 
present, in the so-called Didascalia. This was an early Christian writing, composed probably in 
the second or third century, and incorporated into the Apostolical Constitutions, a work of the 
fourth or fifth century, of which the first six books consist of the Didascalia. 

The author of the Didascalia was probably a member of the Christian Church in Syria, and 
wrote in Greek. Ina long extract, apparently derived from some other writing, he records at length 
the narrative of Manasseh’s idolatry and punishment, of his repentance and prayer, of his miraculous 
deliverance from captivity and restoration to Jerusalem. The object which the author of the 
Didascalia has in view is to illustrate God’s mercy towards a repentant sinner. After briefly men- 
tioning the classical instances of David’s repentance at the rebuke of Nathan, of Jonah’s repentance 
and the answer to his prayer uttered in the whale’s belly, of Hezekiah’s supplication and the pardon 
of his sin of pride, he continues, ‘ But hearken, ye bishops, to an excellent and apposite example; 
for thus is it written in the Fourth Book of the Kingdoms (i.e. 2 Kings) and in the Second Book of 
Chronicles.’ Then follow extracts from the LXX of 2 Kings xxi. 1-18 and 2 Chron. xxxiii. 1 ff, 
which are welded together and expanded by four Additions, to which there is nothing corresponding 
in the Hebrew text. The order in which these extracts follow one another is as follows: 


(1) 2 Kings xxi. 1-4. (7) Addition B. Aé€ywy, followed by ‘ The Prayer 
(2) 2 Chron. xxxiii. 5-8. of Manasses’. 

(3) 2 Kings xxi. 9-16. (8) Addition C. 

(4) 2 Chron. xxxiii. 11. (9) 2 Chron. xxxiii. 13”. 

(5) Addition A. (10) Addition D. 

(6) 2 Chron. xxxiii. 12-13% (apoonv€aro). (11) 2 Chron. xxxitti 15, £6: 


The Additions are as follows: 
(A) An insertion between 2 Chron. xxxiii. 11 and 12: kat jy dedeuevos Kal KATAT ET LONPwLEVOS 
Gos €v Ot AaKh L €16 UT G) € f a e Oyo Bpayds, kal tdwp ody b£er ddLyov ev péTpy 
bdos év oikw pvdaxijs, kal edidoro aiTG ex miTbpwv Aptos ev oTaOpw Apaxds, Kat Vdwp eu OALy BETpO, 
> , ea 4 , , 
éote Gv avrov, kal iv ovvexdopevos Kal ddvvepevos opodpa. 
(B) After 2 Chron. xxxiii. 13 «al apoonigaro ap 
mavtokpdtwp ... eis Tovs alévas. ’Apnv. 
eee \ a n an > ne . 
(C) Instead of 2 Chron. xxxiii. 13 kai €mjxovoey avtov: kal émjxovoev THs Bons avtod, is substituted 
eS PS Ay TBR , , ho mee? 
kal enijkovee Tis pwvis abrod KUpios, kal oxtelpnoer adrdv' Kal eyéveto Tept adrov PrOE tupds, kal érdxnoay 
navta Ta Tept avtov otdnpa’ Kat ldcato Kiptos Mavacofy ex ths OAbews adrod. 
eee ° . an a 3 ica , 
(D) Instead of 2 Chron. xxxiii. 14 is substituted cal eAdrpevoe pdvm Kupig TO Oem Ev GAN Kapdig 
aitod Kat €v 6An 7H xy adtod Tdoas Tas Hpepas ths Cwijs adtod* Kal eAoylaby dikatos. 


1 
ds KUpiov (LXX atrév) is added A€ywv" Kdpte 


§ 4. Irs PRESERVATION. 


The preservation of this short disconnected Psalm may thus, with good reason, be ascribed to 
the accident of its occurrence in the Didascalia and the Afostolical Constitutions. There is no 
evidence to show that it was ever included in the Septuagint, the Judaeo-Greek Canon of Holy 
Scripture. But, very possibly, in consequence of the popularity of the Apostolical Constitutions, ‘ The 
Prayer of Manasses’ became well known in the Eastern Church ; and it was a natural step to take, 
to detach the Prayer from its context and to insert it among the Canticles (gdai, Cantica) used and 
sung for liturgical purposes, and to be found appended to the Psalter ‘in certain uncial MSS. and 
a large proportion of the cursives’ (Swete, /ud¢rod. to the O. T. in Greek, p. 253). 

In the Codex Alexandrinus (A) there are fourteen Canticles appended to the Psalter in the 
following order: (1) Exod. xv. 1-19 (95%) Moveéws ev ry "Eédd@): (2) Deut. XXxXii. 1-43 (pdt) Movoéws 
éy to Aevtepovopto): (3) I Sam. ii. 1-10 (mpocevyxn “Avvas pytpds Zapovna) : (4) Isa. xxvi. 9-20 
(xpocevyy “E¢exiov): (5) Jonah ii. 3-10 (xpocevyn "Iwva): (6) Hab. iii. I-19 (mpocevxiy ApBaxody) : 
(7) Isa. xxxviii. 10-23 (mpooerx7 E(exiov): (8) ‘The Prayer of Manasses’ (apocevyt Mavacon) : 

1 On the Jewish Midrashic legend respecting Manasseh’s deliverance see Ball’s ‘Introduction to the Prayer of 
Manasseh’ in Speaker’s Comm. on Apoc. ii. 362 ff. Compare 2 Baruch Ixiv. 8, part of the section (liti-lxxiv) assigned 
by Dr. Charles to 50-70 A.D. Cf. Anastas. in Ps.6 Canis. thes. Monum. iti, p. 112 paclv ot dpxaion Tay ioropioypapar, 
ort dmevexOeis M. KarekdcioOn eis Cadtov xXahkovy ard Bacthéos Tlepoéy kai éow dy €v ToLOUT® (odio mpoanv€aro pera 
éaxptov. Loh. Damasc. Parall. 2. 15, Opp. il, p. 463 toropetrat mapa Adpixare, dre ev TH éeyew @oqy tov M, ra Seopa 
dceppdyy odnpa dvra Kai epvyer. Suidas s.v. Mavacans: vo Mepodax Baorhéws Agovpiov déopios cis Me BH modu 
aixpaheros annx6n Kat eis TO XaAKouy ayahpa cabeipx4n alah. edenOn Tov Kupiov . « . Kat TO Mey ayahpa cia ‘aloes 
dteppdyy . - - Sedepev@ oe dvte ev pudaky, €v médaus Xarkais ev BaBuhaove edidocav avt@ &« mrvpey aptov Bpaxvv kal Vdep 
GAiyo abv b&e petpyTe mpos 76 Gi abrév Kat pdvoy, kal tore mpoonvgato mpos Kupioy" Kupte TaYTOKpaToOp. 
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(9) Dan. iii. 23 (apocevyy ’A¢aplov): (10) tuvos rév marépwy Huav: (11) Magnificat (mporenx7) Maptas 
THs OeotdKov): (12) Mune Dimittis (mpocevxy) Svpedv): (13) Benedictus (mpovevx Zaxapiov) : (14) 
The Morning Hymn (ipvos éw6wds). Similarly, in the Codex Turicensis (T), the liturgical Canticles 
are appended to the Psalter; and ‘The Prayer of Manasses’ appears ninth in the list. But the 
evidence of Codex Alexandrinus would alone suffice to show that in the Eastern Church the Prayer 
was in use for liturgical psalmody in the fifth century A.D. 


$5. sLHESTITES, 


To the Psalm is prefixed the title ‘The Prayer of Manasses’ (zpocevx?) Mavaooy) in Codex 
Alexandrinus (A); ‘The Prayer of Manasses the son of Hezekiah’ (xpocevx?) Mavacoi tod vid 
‘E¢exiov) in Codex Turicensis (T); and in the editions of the Vulgate ‘The Prayer of Manasses, 
King of Judah, when he was holden captive in Babylon’ (Oratio Manassae regis Iuda cum captus 
teneretur in Babylone). i f 

There is no sufficient reason to call in question the correctness of the title. (1) The title is derived 
from the narrative in the Didascalia in which the Prayer has been incorporated. (2) There is no 
evidence to show that the Prayer had existed before its inclusion in this Manasseh tradition. (3) 
Though it is noteworthy that the Prayer contains no mention of any proper name of personage or 
place, by which the legitimacy of the title might be confirmed, there are nevertheless to be found in 
it allusions which are most naturally interpreted on the assumption that the Prayer is put into the 
mouth of Manasseh, King of Judah. Thus, (a) the speaker describes himself as ‘weighed down with 
chains’, karaxaynrdpevos ToAAM atdyp@ (ver. 10): (4) he dwells with emphasis upon his many sins in 
Past time, jjyaprov tmép apiOuov Wdupov Oadrdoons ... amd TAHOovs tev adduKiGv pov (ver. 9): (c) he 
makes particular mention of the forms of idolatrous sin whereby he had provoked the wrath of God, 
ornoas BdeAvypata Kal tAnObvas TpoooxOicuara (ver. 10), 

The objection must be admitted for what it is worth that there is no reference to the Temple 
of Jerusalem or to the religious worship of Israel. But this omission is intelligible, if we are correct 
in assuming that the composer is concerned with the tradition of Manasseh’s repentance in its 
religious rather than in its historical bearings. 


§ 6. DATE OF COMPOSITION. 


It seems probable that the Didascalia (lib. ii. 21), in which the Prayer was preserved, was com- 
posed in the first half of the third century a.p. (F. X. Funk,'Dée Apostol. K onstitutionen, 1891, p. 50), 
and in Syria (¢bed., p. 54). If we may assume that the author of the Didascalia borrowed from some 
Jewish, or Hellenistic, source the whole passage relating to Manasseh, then the Prayer, and the 
writing in which it stood, must have been well known in the beginning of the third century A.p. 
Its composition must be assigned to an earlier date than this. 

The inclusion of the Prayer among the liturgical Canticles in the Codex Alexandrinus implies 
a high degree of estimation; and if those Canticles were copied from a yet earlier MS., we might be 
justified in inferring that its adoption for liturgical use had its origin not later than in the fourth cen- 
tury, and that a considerable interval of time must have elapsed between its becoming known in the 
Eastern Church and its being transcribed for liturgical use in MSS. of Scripture. Perhaps, however, we 
cannot say more than that (1) ‘The Prayer of Manasses’ probably found its way into liturgical use 
after becoming known to the Church through the Didascalia: (2) that the citation, in the Didascalia, 
of the long extract in which the Prayer occurs, points to an earlier date for the period of its 
composition: (3) that the position of the Prayer, in a setting of passages cited from the Greek 
versions of Kings and Chronicles, suggests that the Prayer itself is of considerably later date than 
the translations which were used as a framework into which the penitential Psalm was inserted. 


§ 7. ORIGINAL LANGUAGE. 


‘The Prayer of Manasses’ is too brief to admit of any degree of certainty in the reply to the 
question whether we have to do with a Greek original, or with a Greek translation from a Hebrew 
or Aramaic original.!_ If it be a translation, it deserves to rank high. But the general impression 


1 [There is, I think, one real piece of evidence on behalf of a Semitic original. This is to be found in ver. ie 
ov, Kupte, kara TO mAHOos THs xpnarérnrds cov emnyyeiA@ peravoias ear Tots Npaptynksow oot 
kal T@ TAHOE THY oiKTippav cov epiras peravoray dpuapradois eis oornpiay. 

_ Here peravoias dpeow is clearly anomalous and unintelligible. Furthermore, if we compare the two criyo., we 
discover that it is just this phrase that destroys the otherwise exact parallelism of the arixot. Originally the first line 
contained five elements parallel to the five elements still preserved in the second. Three of these still exist: xara r, 
mANGos +. xpnaorsryrds cov || r. AHO 7. OLKTLpHaY Gov, Eernyeidw || Spicas, 7. Npaptykdow cor || duaptodois. Over against 
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produced by the flexible style and ample vocabulary favours the view that Greek is the language 
in which it was composed: and it receives further support from the consideration that the manner 
in which it is inserted in the Dzdascalia extract among quotations from the Greek renderings 
of Kings and Chronicles, combined with Greek ‘ Haggadic’ Additions, would suggest an originally 
Greek compilation. 

The language may be described as a good specimen of the xorv?) dudAexros, and contains phrases 
which show the usual Semitic colouring, e.g. amd mpoodmov (ver. 3), évdmidv cov (ver. 10), eis Tov aldva 
(ver. 13). The occurrence of such adjectives as duérpytos, aveéuxviacros, dvutdararos, dotextos (vv. 6, 7), 
of such substantives as dyadwovvn (ver. 14), émayyedia (ver. 6), Waypos (ver. 8), and of such verbs as 
dvavevew (ver. 10), drevicew (ver. 9), kataxdumrew (ver. 9), would suggest a freedom from the usual 
restrictions of translation. 

The employment of phrases based on, or derived from, the LXX seems to indicate an acquain- 
tance with the Greek version rather than the work of an independent translator; e.g. 6 moujoas rov 
ovpavov kal Thy yy obv mavtl To Kdop adrdv (ver. 1), cf. Gen. i. I, ii, 1: peravody énl kaxiats avOpdmov 
(ver. 7), cf. Joel ii. 13: pi cvvatodeons pe tats dvoulas pov (ver. 13), cf. Gen. xix. 15: eis tov aldva 
pyvioas (ver. 13), cf. Ps. cii. (ciii.) g: é€v rots karwrdrots Tis yhs (ver. 13), Cf. Ps, cxxxviii. (CKXXIxX.) 15: 
Taca H dvvaputs TOY odpavdy (ver. 15), cf. Ps. xxxii. (Xxxili.) 6. 

Strange constructions such as wpicas petdvoiay . . . els owrnpiay (ver. 7); ijpaptov tmep apiOpdy 
dppov Oardoons (ver. 9) ; ets TO dvavedoal pe trép GuaptiGv (ver. 10) ; KAivw ydvu xapdias wou (ver. 11) ; 
oe gees év rais iuépars ths Cwhs pou (ver. 15) seem to indicate the freedom of one who wrote in 

reek. 

It has been strongly urged by Sir Henry Howorth that the current LXX version of 2 Chronicles 
should be identified with the work of Theodotion; and that as we have ‘a free rendering of parts of 
Chronicles, Ezra, and Nehemiah grouped round a fable (1 Esdras), and by the same hand a paraphrase 
of parts of Daniel, also with legendary additions’ (Thackeray, Grammar of O.T. in Greek, p. 15), 
so we should be prepared to recognize in the Manasseh narrative, Prayer, and Additions, preserved 
in the Didascalia a reproduction of the original LXX version, for which the more literal version 
of Theodotion was afterwards substituted. 

This view has been supported in Old Test. and Semitic Studies in Memory of W. R. Harper: 
Apparatus for the Textual Criticism of Chronicles, Ezra, Nehemiah, by C. C. Torrey (Chicago, 
1908). 


§ 8. THE THEOLOGY OF ‘THE PRAYER OF MANASSES’. 


The two main religious ideas which pervade the Prayer are (1) the infinite compassion of the 
Almighty, and (2) the efficacy of true repentance. 

The opening Invocation portrays in striking terms the Omnipotence of the Deity, and this 
leads up to the consideration of the yet nobler attributes of His mercy and goodness (20..0-7).4 AD 
effective prelude is thus furnished to the sinner’s confession of his iniquities, the climax of which had 
been reached by his having set up idolatrous abominations. The glory of God and the abasement of 
the sinner having thus been set over against one another in sharpest contrast, the way is prepared for 
the ardent supplication for forgiveness which occupies the remainder of the Prayer. 

The reader should take notice of the emphasis laid upon the Israelite patriarchs and their true 
spiritual lineage. The God of ‘our fathers Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob’ (ver. 1) is ‘the God of the 
righteous seed’ (ver. 1) and ‘of the righteous’ (ver. 8). The Patriarchs had not sinned against God 
(ver. 8). Those only were the righteous seed who had not yielded to idolatry. The range of view 
of the Psalmist is limited: it has regard to the sin of idolatry and to the pardon of the repentant 


perdvoray... «is cotnpiay in the second line we have the corrupt phrase peravotas dpeow in the first, which on the 
analogy of the former phrase should obviously be apeow... eis perdvotav. If we ask how this corruption arose | reply that 
it is possible to explain it as due toa transposition of narwind (= els perdvo.ay) from the end of the line to the place 
immediately after ambp (= apeow). In this new position the translation rendered NIWA? AMID by peravoias 
épeow—a rendering that is quite possible though wrong in this context. On the order of the Greek cf. ver. I1 ris 
mapé gov xpnorérntos. Thus we should read: 

‘Thou, O Lord, according to thy great goodness hast promised forgiveness to them that have sinned against 


thee that they may repent ; : ' 
And in the multitude of thy mercies hast appointed repentance unto sinners that they may be saved. 


If the above evidence is valid, then we can also recover the right rendering of ver. 4 ov maura ppiorer kat Tpepet 
and mpocdrov Suvdpeds gov. Here the two verbs should be taken together. Then dv... amd mpoodmou duvduews gov is 
a pure Hebraism = jon pop ++ WN. Hence render— 

‘ Before whose power all things shudder and tremble.’—GEN. ED.] 
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idolater. But a warning seems to be conveyed against the notion that Divine acceptance was 
ensured by Jewish lineage. The same note is struck, though it may not ring so clear, as in Luke 
iii. 8: ‘Bring forth therefore fruits worthy of repentance, and begin not to say within yourselves, 
We have Abraham to our father.’ Cf. John viii. 39; Rom. ix. 6, 7. 

Other points, characteristic of Jewish religious thought and deserving of attention, are the 
following : 

(2) supernatural efficacy ascribed to the sacred Name (ver. 3) ; 

(4) the statement that ‘ repentance’ is appointed by God for certain persons, and not for others 
MeTi00 |: 
a the representation of the under-world (S/eo/, or Hades) as a region containing various grades 
of remoteness from the light of heaven (ver. 11) ; 

(2) the description of the angels as the ‘host of heaven’ (4 dévayus ray ovpavay, ver. 15). 


$9. VERSIONS. 


(a) ‘The Prayer of Manasses’ was never included in the LXX version of the Old Testament 
Scriptures. Its position among ‘the Canticles’ appended to the Psalter, in certain MSS., is due to 
liturgical reasons. . 

The Greek text was first printed by R. Stephanus in his edition of the Vulgate. ‘The Prayer’ 
follows 2 Chron.; and a short Preface contains this sentence : ‘ Graecam hanc Manassae regis Iuda 
orationem, nunquam antehac excusam, peperit tibi, candide lector, bibliotheca Victoriana.’ 

It does not appear in the majority of the printed editions of the LXX. In the Complutensian 
Polyglott (1514-17) it is printed in small type, in Latin, at the end of 2 Chron. It was not con- 
tained in the Sixtine edition (1586-7) of the LXX; nor does it appear in the editions of Holmes 
and Parsons, or of Tischendorf. 

In Walton’s Polyglott (although not mentioned in the index of contents) it is found in vol. iv (the 
Apocrypha) placed before 3 Esdras, and is printed both in Greek and in Latin. The note is prefixed : 
‘Orationem Manassae regis Iudae Graece non extare affirmatur in praefatione Bibl. Vulg. Lat. Edit. 
Antwerp. 1645. Quam tamen Graece iuxta exemplar Bibliothecae Victorianae in Bibliis latinis 
Roberti Stephani, Edit. 1540, fol. 159 excusam atque insuper in MS. A post Psalmos inter Cantica 
exaratam invenimus: ipsamque hic subiunximus.’ The variants of Cod. A are recorded. 

On the other hand, it is found in three reprints of the Sixtine edition, that of Frick (1697), 
that of Reineccius (1730), and that of Kirchner (1750). It was also included in Grabe’s edition of 
the LXX, following Codex Alexandrinus. But there was no foundation for the note: ‘ TIpooevy?) 
Mavacoy, 2 Paral. cap. xxxiii iuxta quaedam exemplaria ’ (1817, iv. 165). This statement has led 
to a very general misapprehension. No ancient Greek MSS. of 2 Chron. xxxiii exist containing 
‘Oratio Manassis’.} 

() The Latin. As it was not extant in the Hebrew or the Greek Bible, it was not included in 
the work of Jerome. In all probability he was not aware of its existence. Otherwise, he would 
scarcely have failed to make some allusion to it in the passage referring to the repentance of 
Manasseh: ‘ Legimus Manassem post multa scelera et post captivitatem in Babylone egisse poeni- 
tentiam et ad meliora conversum Domini misericordiam consecutum, Unde et fidei suae, per quam 
crediderat Deo, filium vocavit éréyeypov, id est Ammon’ (lx Sophoniam Liber I. ed. Migne Ages 6 
vi, § 675, p. 1340). : . 

At what date the Latin version, which is a good specimen of translation, was made is not 
known. It is probably much later than Jerome’s version. The Prayer, however, is very commonl 
found in mediaeval MSS. of the Vulgate, immediately after 2 Chronicles. and often with the title 
‘Oratio Manassae’. 

_ _ Inhis Septuwagintastudien, iii, p. 20, Nestle states that he had been assured both by Ph. Thielmann 
in Landau and by S. Berger in Paris that, so far as they knew, there was no MS. of the Vulgate 
containing ‘The Prayer of Manasses’ of an earlier date than the middle or first third of the chico 
century. A list of fifteen Latin MSS. in the British Museum containing ‘ The Prayer of Manasses’ at 
the end of Chron. has been most kindly furnished me by Mr. J. P. Gilson of the MS. Department; 
all belong to the thirteenth century. It would be extremely interesting to know ‘whether there 
exists any copy of the Vulgate containing 2 Chron. followed by ‘The Prayer of Manasses’ which 
is of an earlier date. It is also an at present unsolved problem to determine the influence which from 
eee of the thirteenth century led to the common inclusion of the Prayer in the Latin 


An eleventh-century MS. of the Mozarabic Psalter gives a text which differs considerably from 


* See the valuable discussion in Nestle’s Septuagintastudien, iii, pp. 6-22, Stuttgart, 1899 
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that in the thirteenth-century Latin Bibles, and with the title ‘Oratio Manasse Regis De Libro 
Paralipomenon’. See below, Note B. 

The three Latin MSS. (Colbert 273, Colbert 933, Remig. 4) which Sabatier collated with the 
Clementine Vulgate for his Bz6/. Sacr. Lat. Vers. Ant. (iii. 1038 sq.) belong to the same period, and 
have no special claim to distinction (see Fritzsche, Libri Apoc. Vet. Test. Praefat., p. 15). 

It was printed in the Latin Bible of Stephanus (1540) together with the Greek text,and it appeared 
also in Joh. Brentius’ edition of the Vulgate (Leipzig, 1544), in two columns, one in Greek, the other 
in Latin, side by side. 

The edition of the Vulgate issued by Sixtus V (1590) did not contain the Prayer.1 But in the 
revised edition of Clement VIII (1592) it was inserted, together with 3 and 4 Esdras, as an appendix 
after the New Testament. The Praefatio ad Lectorem written by Cardinal Bellarmine contains the 
following statement: ‘Porro in hac editione nihil non canonicum, nihil adscititium, nihil extraneum, 
apponere visum est; atque ea causa fuit, cur libri iii et iv Esdrae inscripti, quos inter canonicos libros 
sacra Tridentina Synodus non annumeravit, ipsa etiam Manassae regis Oratio, quae neque hebraice 
neque graece quidem exstat, neque in manuscriptis antiquioribus invenitur, neque pars est ullius 
canonici libri, extra canonicae Scripturae seriem posita sint.’ This statement, as Sir Henry Howorth 
has pointed out (Soc. Bibl. Arch., vol. xxxi, pt. 3, p. 90), ‘was probably unwittingly taken over from 
the Dominican Pagnini’s revised version of the Vulgate which was published in 1527, before Stephen 
had published his Bible. In Pagnini’s edition the Prayer is put at the end of 2 Chronicles, and is 
headed: “Oratio Manasse regis Iuda quae neque in Hebraeo neq. in Graeco habetur.”’ 

In modern Greek Bibles ‘The Prayer of Manasseh’ has a place immediately after the Books 
of Chronicles (e.g. St. Petersburg, 1876). 


§ 10. SYRIAC VERSION. 


An account of the Syriac Version of the Prayer appeared in Hermathena xxxvi, 1910, from the 
competent pen of Professor George Wilkins, of Trinity College, Dublin. In his article he published 
a collation of a Paris MS. (Axe. fonds 2, Biblioth. Nat., Syr. 7) which is probably a transcript of the 
Syriac MS. (Vaz. viii) written by Sergius Risius, Maronite Archbp. of Damascus, circ. 1610. 

The Syriac Version of the Dzdascalia is preserved, according to Professor Wilkins, in the 
following four MSS.: 

(1) Cod. Syr. 62 (= Saint Germain 38), Paris, ninth century, = P. 

(2) Harris Codex (Mrs. Gibson’s Horae Semiticae), eleventh century, = H. 

(3) University Library, Cambridge, thirteenth century, = C. 

(4) Cod. Borgia, Museo Borgia, Rome. 


§ 11. OTHER VERSIONS. 


Armenian MSS. of the O. T. Scriptures contain the Prayer among the Canticles appended to the 
Psalter. 

It is also stated to occur in the old Slavonic Version (cf. article by Sir Henry Howorth, Soc. 
Bibl. Arch., March, 1909, p. 90). 

It is found appended to the Psalter in the Ethiopic Version of the Psalms (ed. Ludolf, 
Frankfort, 1701). 

And the Ethiopic Version of the Apostolical Constitutions (ed. Thomas Pell Platt, London, 
1834) contains the Prayer. 

O42.> Text. 


WA The principal authorities for the text are (a) the two Greek uncial MSS. Alexandrinus 
boyZ-and Turicensis ;,(4) the Latin and Syriac Versions ; (c) the Apostolical Constitutions and Didascaha. 
The text ‘Se cursive MSS., containing the Canticles appended to the Psalter, has yet to be 
critically investigated. , eae 3. Oi 
The MSS. of the Afostolical Constitutions are given by Pitra in his Juris Ecclesiastict Historia 
et Monumenta, tom. 1, p. 163 (Romae, 1864). Pitra himself seems to have relied especially upon 
‘Vatic. 1’ (= Vatic. 839, f. 1-175, saec. x, membr.), and ‘Vatic. 2’ (= Vatic. 1506, Ly ad. 47, 
a. 1024 membr.). ; G4 
The important edition by P. de Lagarde, Lipsiae, 1862, contains an apparatus criticus. 
The old edition of Cotelerius (1672) is well worth consulting. 


1 The Bull of Sixtus V (Aeternus tlle), by which it was prefaced, had simply this allusion ; ‘ Orationem Manassae, 
quae neque in Hebraeo, neque in Graeco textu est, neque in antiquioribus manuscriptis Latinis exemplaribus reperitur ; 
sed in impressis tantum post librum secundum Paralipomenon affixa est, tanquam insutam, adiectam et in textu 
sacrorum librorum locum non habentem repudiavimus.’ 
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The principal problems presented by the text of ‘The Prayer of Manasses ’ are to be found in: 

(1) ver. 7; the additional clauses found in the Latin and in the Ajostol. Const. at the close of 
the verse ; : ; : 

(2) ver. 9 ; additional clause in the Syriac Version and in the Mozarabic Psalter ; 

(3) ver. 10; various readings arising from the obscurity of the verb dvavedoar; ; ; 

(4) ver. 10; the gloss added in Cod. T (ui woujoas rd O€Anyud cov kal puddéas Ta TpooTdypard cov) 
and the Latin. 


§ 13. ENGLISH VERSIONS. 


‘The Prayer of Manasses’ was not included in Coverdale’s Bible, 1535. But it appears in 
Cranmer’s Bible (Grafton), 1539 (being given a place in the Apocrypha after ‘ Bel and the Dragon’ 
and before 1 Maccabees), and in the subsequent editions (1541, 1549, 1562, 1566). : 

It receives the same position in the Bishops’ Bible, rst ed., 1568. It does not appear in the 
Genevan version. In the ‘ Authorized’ (1611) and ‘ Revised’ versions it stands between ‘ Bel and the 
Dragon’ and 1 Maccabees. 

In the Douai Bible of 1609 the Prayer precedes 2 Esdras and follows 2 Maccabees. It is 
headed by the note: ‘The Prayer of Manasses, with the second and third Bookes of Esdras, extant 
in most Latin and Vulgare Bibles, are here placed after al the Canonical Bookes of the Old 
Testament, because they are not received into the Canon of Divine Scriptures by the Catholique 
Church.’ 


In Luther’s Bible it stands at the end of the Apocrypha, after the Additions to Daniel. 


SUMMARY OF THE PRAYER. 


(1) Zhe Invocation: (a) O God of Israel (ver. 1), Lord and Creator of the Universe (vv. 2, 3), 
infinite in power (ver. 4) and in anger against the sinner (ver. 5); (8) infinite also in mercy (ver. 6), 
Thou hast proclaimed forgiveness for repentance, and appointed me the sinner unto repentance 
(vv. 7, 8). 

(2) Zhe Confession: my sins are innumerable; I am unworthy to look upwards: I am justly 
punished, loaded with chains, in misery (vv. 9-1 ") 

(3) Zhe Entreaty: I beseech Thee (ver. 11); I acknowledge all (ver. 12); grant pardon ; con- 
sume me not; nor let Thine anger burn for ever (ver. 13). 


(4) Zhe Ascription: Thou, the God of them that repent, wilt graciously save me (ver. 14); and 
I will praise Thee for ever. 


(5) Doxology : Angels hymn Thy praises; Thine is the glory for ever (ver. 15). 


Al, ote on the Latin MSS. containing the Prayer of Manasses. 


In the British Museum, the followin 
at the end of 2 Chron. : 


(1) Add. 31,831 (f. 271 B): early thirteenth century. 


g MSS., all of the thirteenth century, contain the Prayer of Manasses 


(2) Eg. 2867. 

[3 Lansd. 453: first half of thirteenth century. Does not contain Prayer, but has marginal note on 
f. 127 B: ‘Ml[in]Jus Oracio Manassé regis qué sic incipit “ Domine deus. . .” | 

(4) Stowe 1. 


(5) Harl. 1748 (f. 130). 
(6) Royal 1 A. viii (f. 155). 
(ys 955) 2 APxvil. 
(8) 5, 1A. xix. (f. 106 B, insertion by a different hand). 
2 »  1C.1 (f. 106 B). 
(10) Burn 3 (f. 390 B). 
(q1)),, 10 (£232 B), 
(12) Ar. 303 (f. 166). 
(13) Add. 28,626 (f. 210). 
(14) 4, 35,085 (f£ 228 B): a.p. 1233-53. 
(25) jos 87= 


B, Mozarabic Psalter: Eleventh (?)-Century MS. of Prayer of Manasses. 


In the ‘Mozarabic Psalter (MS. British Museum, Add. 30,851) edited b 
Department of Manuscripts in the British Museum’, vol. xxx of the Henry Bra 
Canticum xxii contains Oratio Manasse hegis De Libro Paralipomenon 7-15; 


y J. P. Gilson, M.A., of the 
dshaw Society (London, 1906), 
and the text differs sufficiently 
’ For this list I am indebted to the kindness of Mr. Gilson. 
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widely from that which is found in the Latin Bibles to justify its transcription here (‘the character of the 


handwriting’, says Mr. Gilson in the Prefatory Note (p. viii), “points to the eleventh century as the date at 
which the MS. was written’). 


XXII [Canticum] Oratio Manasse Regis De Libro Paralipomenon. 

Antiphona. *Peccabi domine peccaui et iniquitatem meam ego agnosco.* 

Deus altissimus magnanimis . miserator et multe misericordie . patiens super mala hominum. 

Tu ergo domine secundum multitudinem bonitatis tue promisisti indulgentiam et remissionem delin- 
quentibus tibi . et habundantia misericordie tue statuisti penitentiam peccatoribus ad salutem. 

Tu ergo domine deus iustorum . non posuisti penitentiam iustis tuis Abraham Ysaac et Iacob . qui non 
peccauerunt tibi . sed posuisti penitentiam mihi peccatori. 

Quoniam super numerum arene maris habundauerunt iniquitates mee . et non est declinatio delictorum 
meorum. 

Et nunc iuste contineor . (et)? digne comprimor percurbat(u)s (in)? multis vinculis ferreis . ad non 
erigendum caput. 

Quoniam non sum dignus aspicere et videre altitudinem celi . pre iniustitiis meis. 

Quoniam irritabi furorem tuum . et feci malum coram te. 

Statuens abominationes . et multiplicans odiositates. 

Et nunc flecto genua cordis mei . precans a te bonitatem. 

Peccaui domine peccaui . et iniquitatem meam ego agnosco. 

Ne perdas me cum iniquitatibus meis . neque in finem iratus contineas mala mea neque condemnaueris 
me cum (h)is * qui sunt in inferiora terre. 

Tu es enim deus penitentium . ut in me hostendas bonitatem tuam. ; 

Indignum me saluabis secundum multitudinem misericordie tue . et glorificabo nomen tuum in omni 
ulta mea. 

Quoniam te laudat omnis uirtus celorum . et tibi est gloria in secula seculorum. 


1 et] interlined. ? percurbatus] z on erasure ; zz interlined. $ his] % interlined. 
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O Lord Almighty, *which art in heaven*, 
Thou God of our fathers, 
Of Abraham and Isaac and Jacob, 
And of their righteous seed ; 
Thou who hast made the heaven and the earth, 
With all the array thereof: 
Who hast bound the sea by the word of thy command ; ; 
Who hast shut up the Deep, and sealed it 
With thy terrible and glorious Name; 
Whom all things do dread ; yea, they tremble before thy power : 
For the majesty of thy glory cannot be borne, 
And the anger of thy threatening against sinners is unendurable: 


A = Codex Alexandrinus. T= Codex Turicensis. Const. Apost. = Constitutiones Apostolorum, lib. ii, cap. xxii 
(apud Cotelerium Patres Afostolici, tom. 1, p. 171; et apud Pitram Juris Eccles. Graecorum flistoria et Monumenta, 
tom. i. 162). Syr. = Syriac Version. Lat. = Latin Version, in Vulgate. Moz. = Mozarabic Psalter: Canticum 
xxil. See Note B, above. 

TITLE. Cod. A H xpocevyn Mavacon: + tov vov E¢excov T: Latin Ovatio Manassae regis Iuda cum capius 
teneretur in Babylone I. erovpame om. T, Const. Apost., Syr., Lat. 2. o KNeous: Kar Krecoas T odpayioapevos : 
+ avrny T, Const. Apost., Lat. 4. ppitree: ppiooe T, Const. Apost. 5. Teka, Some edd. de kat: vero et Lat. 





1, kupte mavtoxpdtwp. On the opening words of this invocation, compare 1 Chron, xvii. 24 KUpte Tavtokpdrap Oeds 
*Iopand rh. (= 2 Sam. vii. 27). 

The reading erovpdme, omitted in Codex Turicensis, is possibly a gloss on mavroxpdrwp. In the “Ypvos éwOwés (the 
fourteenth of the ’Q.dai in Codex Alexandrinus) we find an elaborate ascription, xipte BactAed erroupdne bee TaTnp emoupante. 

6 Ocds Trav matépwr. Cf. 1 Chron. xxix. 18 xipue 6 beds "AB. k. Io. x. "Io. ray Tratépav OV. 

Tov oTépparos avy Tov Oikaiov. The writer implies the distinction between the true seed of the Patriarchs (‘the 
righteous ’, cf. v. 8) and the nominal, which is found in Tobit xiii. 9, 13: ‘O Jerusalem, the holy city, he will scourge 
thee for the works of thy sons, and will again have mercy om che sons of the righteous. ‘Rejoice and be exceeding 
glad for che sons of the righteous” We are reminded of St. Paul: ‘For they are not all Israel, which are of Israel ; 
neither, because they are Abraham’s seed, are they all children’ (Rom. ix. 6). 

2. 6 moinoas kth. This verse is based upon the LXX of Gen. i. 1 év apx7 eroinoey 6 eds Tov ovpavdy Kat Thy ynv, and 
Gen. il. I kai ouverehéoOnoay 6 odpavos Kal 4 yh Kal mas 6 kdopos ait@v. Cotelerius, commenting on these words, cites 
* Theophanes Cerameus Homilia’ 56 kéopos kat 4 rod KdédXovs appovia Kai Sraxdopnots Kata 7d bpvovpevov ev BdH Mavacon. 
‘O rroujoas T. odpaviv k. r. yiv oly marti 76 Kéope adtav (Patres Apostolict, vol. i, p. 150). 

atv mavti TO Kéop avrov. Latin ‘cum omni ornatu eorum’. The word kéopos is here evidently introduced from 
the LXX of Gen. ii. 1, and may be regarded as an indication that the Prayer was written in Greek. The precise 
meaning of kécpos is not certain. The fact, that in Gen. ii. 1 kdopos = N2I¥ ‘host’, causes Ryssel to consider that the 
reference is to ‘ the host of heaven’, i.e. ‘the stars’, as e. g. in Deut. iv. 19, xvii. 3 ; Isa. xl. 26; Ps. xxxiii. 6. But in 
the first three passages the words ‘of heaven’ are added; in Isa. xl. 26 ‘the host’ of the stars is clearly meant. 
Here the word xdéopos is followed by atréy, by which, strictly speaking, is denoted ri yay, as well as rév ovpavév. 
On the other hand, the literal renderings ‘ ornament’ ( R.V.) or ‘ order’ (R.V. marg.) are too limited ; and the second 
alternative, ‘array,’ seems best to combine the ideas of splendour and orderliness. 

3. 6 medjoas krA. There is a reference here to the passages in the O. T. describing the power of the Almighty in 
restraining the sea within its bounds, and in imprisoning the waters of the Abyss. See especially Job xxxviii. 8, 10, 11: 
‘Or who shut up the sea with doors, when it brake forth... when Il... prescribed for it my decree, and set bars and 
doors, and said, Hitherto shalt thou come, but no further.’ Ps. civ. 9: ‘Thou hast set a bound that they may not pass 
over; that they turn not again to cover the earth.’ ’ F 

6 kheioas tiv GBvocoy. GBvocos is the rendering of DIA in Gen. i. 2, vii. 11, viii. 2. Here it evidently denotes the 
subterranean watery depths upon which the ancient Israelites believed the earth to be upheld. Cf, Apoc. ix. I Kets 
Tov péaros tis dBvocov, and xx. 3 Kal €Badey adroy els Thy aBvocov Kal ekdewwev Kat eoppa 
may observe the association with kdeiew and ofpayite. 

ofpaytoduevos. Cf. Job ix. 7, ‘which commandeth the sun... and sealeth up the stars. The seal denoted 
possession, security, and inviolability. 

evddé@. Cf. Tob. viii. 5 7d dvopd vou 7d aywov kat €vdoforv. The rabbinic belief in the magical efficacy residing in 
the sacred Name is here referred to. Solomon was reputed to have wrought miracles by a seal engraved with the 
Tetragrammaton. Cf. Sirach xlvii. 18 and Gittin 68 a. The Name was often mentioned as the embodiment of power 
and attributes. Cf. Baruch iii. 5. 

4. dv mavra pitrer. For fpirrew with acc. cf. Judith xvi. 10 épprEav Mépoar Thy TOApav adtis. 

aro mpocwrov kth. Latin has ‘a vultu virtutis tuae’. It admits of doubt whether this phrase simply amplifies the 
object of the verb expressed in é = ‘5319 ‘in the presence of’ 3 or whether it introduces a fresh thought, ‘ because 
of’, “by reason of’ (= 2B). In the former case it would grammatically be closely conjoined with gpirree and rpéper; 
in the latter case it would introduce with rpéuec an explanatory clause. See, however, note on p. 61 5. 
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Infinite and unsearchable is thy merciful promise ; 
For thou art the Lord Most High, of great compassion, 
long-suffering and abundant in mercy, and repentest thee 
for the evils of men. 
*Thou, O Lord, according to thy great goodness hast promised repentance and forgiveness to 


them that have sinned against thee ; and in the multitude of thy mercies hast appointed 
repentance unto sinners, that they may be saved.* 


7. ore gv: ov yap Abe Naa ala tu Lat. om. vyioros Const. Apost., Syr. om. «ac! Const. Apost. om. xa? T, Moz. 
Insert “ov xupte .. . cornptav* Const. Apost., Syr., Lat., Moz.:om.AT 8. cor: pr. ex T, Const. Apost. ; Lat. propter me 





oO dorexros. The Latin renders by ‘importabilis’, The adjective does not occur in the LXX. Hesych. dorexros 
apopnros, aBaorakros. Cf. Aesch, Fragment 220. 
_ 2 peyadompenia ths Od€ys gov. The phrase is evidently derived from Ps. exliv. (cxlv.) § ri peyadomperiay ris SdEns 
THs Gyoovrns Gov, and 12 kai riy ddéav tis peyadompenias ths Bacidelas gov. 

avurdoratos. Latin ‘insustentabilis’. An adjective of rare occurrence in the LXX: cf. Ps. cxxiii. (cxxiv.) ; 
2 Macc. i. 13, vill. 5. Cf. Symmachus in Job iv. 11, ix. 19; Ps. Ixxxv. (Ixxxvi.) 14; Prov. xvi. 27. 

6. dperpnrov. Another uncommon adjective in the LXX. Cf. Isa. xxii. 18 ; Baruch iii. 25 ; 3 Macc. iv. 17. 

te kai. The reading of some editions, dé xai, and the Latin, seems to deserve support on internal grounds. 
(1) At this point the main subject which occupies the thought of the Prayer, i.e. the mercy of God, is first reached. 
The power (v. 4), the majesty and the wrath (v. 5), have been described ; but here, in v. 6, another note of infinite 
graciousness is to be recorded. (2) The variation of thought between the two adjectives, duérpnros and dveExviactos, 
is not sufficient to make the re prefixed to the xai strongly preferable. 

dveEtxviacror. Latin ‘investigabilis’.. In LXX Job v. 9, ix. 10. Comp. Rom. xi. 33; Eph. iii. 8. 

TO €deos THS emayyedias cov, ‘the mercy of thy promise’, or ‘thy merciful promise’, referring to the promise of 
forgiveness to them that repent implied in wv. 8, 11, 13, which forms the nucleus of the prayer. 

_ €mayyedias. enayyehia, in the sense of ‘promise’ or ‘declaration’, is a common word in the N.T., e.g. Luke 
xxlv. 49; Acts i. 4, 11. 33-9; Rom. iv. 13-14, and often in Ep.to Heb. But it occurs rarely in LXX, e. g. 1 Esdrasi.7 ; 
Esther iv. 7; Ps. lv. (lvi.) 8; Amos ix. 6; 1 Macc. x. 15; 4 Macc. xii. 9. 

7. Ott ov (Or, od yap). The present verse develops the claim to the Divine mercy. It appeals to the language which 
would be familiarly known from passages in the O. T. 

vores. The omission of this adjective by Const. Apost. and Syr. has been explained on the ground that it is 
out of place at the head of a list of epithets of a moral character and bearing upon the mercy and forbearance of the 
Almighty: ‘At in Editionibus, in Horologio, et in quinque MSS. Regiis, od yap ef kipios tyoros’ (Cotelerius). The 
passage in Ps. xcvii. 9, ‘ For thou, Lord, art most high above all the earth,’ has led to the insertion in Latin texts 
of ‘super omnem terram’. 

evorAayxvos. Not found in LXX; Eph. iv. 32 (Robinson, ad Joc.) ; 1 Pet. iii. 8, 

eJomAayxvos ktA. In this rehearsal of the merciful attributes of Jehovah we have the key to the whole Prayer of 
Repentance. The language reminds us of Exod. xxxiv. 6; Ps. cxxxvi. 15; Joel ii. 12, 13; Jonahiv. 2. Of these 
passages, the words of the prophet Joel are probably uppermost in the author’s mind, For (1) it is a classical appeal 
for repentance, and hence would be appropriate to the subject of the Prayer; and (2) the expression peravody em kakiats 
is derived from the LXX of Joel ii. 12,13. The passage runs as follows: ‘ Yet even now, saith the Lord, turn ye unto 
me with all your heart, and with fasting, and with weeping, and with mourning ; and rend your heart, and not your 
garments, and turn unto the Lord your God: for he is gracious, and full of compassion, slow to anger, and plenteous 
in mercy, and repenteth him of the evil’ (LXX peravody émi kakias). 

éi kakias dvOporeav. Latin ‘et poenitens super malitias hominum’, The word xakiats seems to be borrowed 


from the LXX of Joel. The prophet’s own phrase ‘ of the evil’ (AY by) had reference to ‘the evils’ of calamity 
which befell the people as the punishment for their sins. But the LXX rendered by xaxia, which ordinarily denotes 
‘wickedness’ (Lat. ‘malitia’), the source of sorrows; and not by ra xaxd = ‘evils’, or mala, as the consequence 
of sin. The common meaning of «aia may be illustrated from Gen. vi. 5 (LXX) émAnObvOnoar ai Kakiar Tov avOparar, 
in which context it ‘repented’ the Lord that He had made man, because the wickedness of men was increased. 
But caxia: may have reference to the punishment arising from the sin: 1 Chron. xxi. 15 efdev Kiptos Kal petepedyOn emi 
7H kaxia ; Jonah iii. 10 perevdnoer 6 eds emi 7H Kaxia (cf. iv. 2); Matt. vi. 34 dpkerov 77 quépa 4 Kakta adrns. Probably an 
intentional contrast is here drawn between the perdvora ascribed to the Almighty (cf. Gen. vi.6; I Sam. xv. 11; 2 Sam. 
xxiv. 16), in His pity relenting towards suffering, which is sin’s penalty ; and the perdvova of the sinner for his own sin 
which calls down Divine judgement. The addition to the text contained in Const. Apost. and in the Latin, though 
omitted in Codd. A and T, is an important expansion of the main theme of repentance. It particularizes the promise 
(érayyedia, v. 6) as one that proclaimed ‘forgiveness of repentance’, i.e. forgiveness of sin, to the repentant 
sinner ; it decrees for sinners the duty of repentance, with a view to their being saved. If only a gloss, it constitutes 
a very substantial addition to the Prayer. But it is, more probably, part of the original document. (1) It was very 
possibly accidentally omitted, because these two oriyo. both commence with the same words (67 ov) as the preceding 
orixyos. (2) Arguing from the contents of the passage, it is more reasonable to suppose that such remarkable phrases 
as emnyyeth@ peravolas dpeow and dpioas petravoray .. . els c@tnpiay should have been included in the original Psalm, 
than that they should have been inserted as a gloss. (3) Against their being a gloss, it is to be observed that the 
next verse, ov oty ... od« Zou jerdvotay xTd., Seems to imply some such sentence, and would not follow so naturally 
upon peravody ert Kaxias avOporev. 42. ; ry ; = ; 

peravolas dpecw. Latin ‘ poenitentiam et remissionem’. The Mozarabic Psalter, indulgentiam et remissionem, 
avoids the difficulty by a paraphrase. The introduction of perdvora with émyyyciho seems at first sight incongruous. 
The ‘promise’ of deois is conditional upon perdvora. The object of the Prayer is to unite the two ideas of the 
sinner’s repentance and the Divine pardon as closely as possible. For general sense compare Luke v. 32. For 
4 restoration of the text on the basis of a Semitic original see note on pp. 614, 615. perdvora in the LXX, Prov. xiv. 
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THE.-PRAYER OF MANASSESrce1e 


Thou, therefore, O Lord, that art the God of the righteous, hast not appointed repentance unto 
the righteous, unto Abraham, and Isaac and Jacob, which have not sinned against thee: 
But thou hast appointed repentance unto me that am a sinner ; 
For the sins I have sinned ave more in number than the sands of the sea. 
For my transgressions were multiplied, O Lord: 
My transgressions were multiplied, : ; 
And I am not worthy to behold and see the height of heaven by reason of the multitude of mine 
iniquities. 
*And now, O Lord, I am justly punished and deservedly afflicted ; 
For lo! I am in captivity,* 


Bowed down with many an iron chain, 
So that I cannot lift up mine head by reason of my sins, 
g. or. om. T, Const. Apost. pov: + Ke endnOvvay T ; Lat. domine multiplicatae sunt Kupte emAnOuvav at 
avoptae zou Const. Apost. ouk ert Const. Apost. *And now ... captivity* insert Syr., *And now... 
afflicted* insert Moz., omit Codd., Const. Apost., Lat. 10. ovdnpov Const. Apost.; odynpo T ; Lat. ferreo 
avavevoac: pr. uy, om. we T; Lat. ut non possim uTep apapriwy tnv Kepadny T, Syr., Lat. por aveows: aveois wor T 





15; Sirach xliv. 16; Wisd. xi, 23, xii. 10,19. For deows cf. Isa. xi. 1 Knpusae aixparoroes abeoww (119). For for- 
giveness through repentance see Hos. ii. 1-4, vi. 1 ff., xiv ; Isa. i. 16 ff. ; Ezek. Xviil. 21 ff. ; 

TO TAHOE Tv oiktippov gov, Cf. kata 7d ARGOS Tov oiktippav cov, Ps, 1. (li.) 1, Ixviii. (Ixix.) 19. 

wpioas. Lat. ‘decrevisti’. Cf. 3 Macc. vi. 36 Kowwdy dpicdpevor Tept TovT@Y Oeopdy. :: Shes ; 

eis c@rnpiay (Lat. ‘in salutem ’) after perdvova has a suggestion of N. T. phraseology. Cf. 2 Cor. vii. 10 4 yap Kara 
Gedy hin perdvoray eis owrnpiay (Vuig. ‘ poenitentiam ...in salutem’) duerapéAnrov epydgerar. But both the idea and 
phraseology are pre-Christian: cf. T. Gad v. 7 4 yap xara Oedy GAnOns perdvora... OOnyet . - + mpos carnpiay. Had the 
author of the Prayer been a Christian, he could hardly have omitted a reference to ‘salvation through Jesus Christ ’. 
There is no higher conception here than that of deliverance from the penalty of Divine wrath. 

8. 6 Geos rév Stxaiwv, This is not a Biblical phrase. Compare with it v. 1 6 Oeds ... Tod Onéppatos avtov tov Otkaiov. 
‘The righteous’ are the elect Israel, as distinguished from the of dpaptwdol, of doeBeis, oi dvouot. Compare the contrast 
in Luke xv. 7 between the dyuaprwdds and the dixacoc. 

Tois ovx Huaptyxdot oot, The Patriarchs were invested with sinlessness in the estimation of the reverent few. 
Such treatment of patriarchal virtue was based on such passages as Gen. xvii. 17-19, xxii. 18, and Exod. xxxii. 13. 

em €uol T@ Guaprod. Lat.‘ propter me peccatorem’, Cf. Luke xviii. 13 6 Oeds, ihdoOnri por TG dpaprore. The 
article gives distinctiveness to the self-condemnation. 

g. 6m. The confession of his exceeding sinfulness occupies the following four verses, and, as the expression of 
repentance, forms the basis of entreaty for pardon. 

imep apOuoy Wappov Oaddoons. The construction is obvious, though grammatically harsh: ‘to sin more than the 
number of the sand of the sea’ is equivalent to saying that it was easier to count the sands of the sea than the number 
of his offences. 

Wappos in the LXX is found only in Wisd. vii. 9 6 mas xpvods év der aris Wappos. The more common word is 
dppos, as in Gen. xxxii. 12, xli. 49; Joshua xi. 4; Isa. x. 22; Hos. i. ro (ii. 1). 

emdnOuvay ktrX. Cf. Isa. lix. 12: ‘For our trangressions are multiplied before thee.’ 

mAnOvve. Used intransitively. 

ovk dfs. Cf. Luke xv. 19, 21, which may be the origin here of the variant reading ovkért. 

arevicat, ‘to look at with intent gaze’. Lat. ‘intueri’. The word is of rare occurrence in the LXxX, 1 Esdras 
vi. 28; 3 Macc. ii. 26. But in the N.T. it is not infrequent, e.g. Acts i. 10, iii. 4, 12, vi. 15, Vil. 55, &c. 

TO Uyos rot otpavod. ‘The height of heaven’ is the Throne of the Most High. Cf. Isa. xxxviii. 14 e€édeuroy yap 
pot of opOadpol rod Brérew eis rd dos rt. ovpavod mpds Tov Kopiov. For the thought see Ps. cxxiii. 1: ‘ Unto thee do I lift 
up mine eyes, O thou that sittest in the heavens.’ 

9, 10. Between v. 9 and v. 10 the Syriac version inserts the verse: ‘And now, O Lord, I am justly punished 
and deservedly afflicted; for lo! I am in captivity.” The Mozarabic Psalter reads: ‘Et nunc Juste contineor, 
et digne comprimor.’ In favour of some such insertion there are certainly the following considerations : (1) v.10 
opens with pa Karaxapynrépevos, which stands in no suitable relation either to v. 9, ovk «iui déos, or to the following 
clause, dirt mapdpywa ; (2) the clause beginning with si) karaxaymrrépevos has no main verb, and is grammatically 
disconnected ; (3) if there is any consistency in the arrangement of the orixou, it is noticeable that, whereas in v, 9 
we find a group of three orixo., (1) Sidr Tpaptov «rd. (2) dre émAnOvvav kTh., (3) Kal odx efué xrd., and in 
v.10 ¢de a group of three oriyou, (1) dude Tapopytoa Kth., (2) Kat rd mrommpdy KTh., (3) ornoas Bdcdiyp. xrd., and 
m v. II a group of three oriyou., (1) kai viv Krivo kth., (2) mpdprnka xrd., (3) Kai ras dvopias KrX., this 
grouping breaks down in v. 10 24, Katakaurromevos kth. and «is 1rd dvavedoa xtX. The reading of the Syriac 
and Mozarabic would thus supply grammatical coherency and rhythmical balance. Hence it is quite conceivable 
that they may have preserved the true text. Its opening words, kai viv, being identical with the opening of v. 11, 
may have led to the accidental omission. If genuine, it conveys a further reference to the position of the speaker as a 
captive in prison. There is, of course, another alternative, which is only conjectural, and yet is not altogether impossible 
that the line kaTakapmropevos . . . ovdnpé has been inserted to identify the utterer of the Prayer with Manasses; and that 
the following line, eis TO. . . veois, is a further expansion of the gloss. On the other hand, if kaTakapmrépevos KTA. iS 
orenel a probability seems to be strong that some clause, like that of the Syriac version, has fallen out of the 

reek text. 

10. karakaurrouevos. If not conjoined to some clause such as that which the Syriac version supplies, the present 
clause follows very awkwardly upon what has gone before ; and grammatically the sentence is extraordinarily dis- 
jointed and prolonged. In consequence, the Latin and the English version begin here a new sentence. 
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TE PRAYER OF MANASSES 10-13 


Neither have I any respite: 

Because I provoked thy wrath, and did that which was evil in thy sight. 
*T did not do thy will, neither kept I thy commandments: * 

I set up abominations, and multiplied detestable things. 


And now I bow the knee of mine heart, beseeching thee of thy gracious goodness. 
I have sinned, O Lord, I have sinned, 

And I acknowledge mine iniquities. 
But, I humbly beseech thee, 

Forgive me, O Lord, forgive me, 


ets TO. , . aveois om. Const. Apost. *yy romoas ro beAnpwa cov ka Pudagéas Ta Tpooraypata gou* insert T and Lat. but not 
Moz. ornoas ... mporoxAiopara om. T II. kapdcas: + pou T, Const. Apost. Lat. 12. eyo ywooko 
Codd. A T, Const. Apost., ed. Fritzsche : avaywaokw Vulgo; Lat., Moz. agnosco 13. atroupar ...aves pow: om. Moz.: 





KaTakaynr. Lat. ‘incurvatus sum’. This verb is rare in the LXX, Ps. xxxvii. 6, lvi. (Ivii.) 6; cf. Symmachus 
Ps. xli. (xli.) 6, xliii. (xliv.) 26. 
TOAA® Seop@ otdnp@. Latin ‘ multo vinculo ferreo’. Cf. 2 Chron, xxxiii, 11: ‘The captains of the king of Assyria 
. - took Manasseh in chains [Or, with hooks], and bound him with fetters, and carried him to Babylon.’ There is no 
sufficient reason to explain, as Zéckler and Ball, this sentence metaphorically of sin and its chains, like Ps. cvii. 10, 
“being bound in affliction and iron.’ The whole context of this verse is occupied, not with the iniquities that produced 
the punishment, but with the penalty, of a quite real and overwhelming kind, which had befallen the speaker. Again, 
the metaphorical use of iron chains applied to sin is not a common one ; and there is nothing in the character of the 
Prayer which would favour the theory of a metaphorical use of these simple words. 

The precise meaning of woh\@ is doubtful ; it may either be rendered as ifit were the same as qoAnois decpois, or 
the singular number may denote ‘a weighty chain’. For the use of wodvs with a singular substantive—most of the 
examples usually given are with an abstract noun—cf. v. 14 Kata TO rroNd Ededs Gov. 

_ is 76 dvavevoai pe xtX. This is the most difficult expression in the whole Prayer, and the difficulty has given 
rise to the variety in the readings. 

dvavevew in the LXX is employed to translate {Nt and Ni) (Hiph.) in the sense of ‘to refuse’: cf. Exod. xxii. 17 ; 
Num. xxx.6; Neh.ix.17. Here, however, it is used in a sense that represents the physical motion of the verb (vevew) 
and the preposition (dvd), and means ‘to incline upward’, as Ps. xl. 12, ‘ so that I am not able to look up.’ We have, 
therefore, three alternative renderings: (1) Fritzsche, ‘so that I shake (my head) over my sins’ (cf. Polyb. xviii. 13. 3 
dvavevevkos = ‘with the head up’; Dionys. Areop.; Basil, Ps. vii, p. 140; Chrys. De Zelo et Piet. (ap. Suicer.). 
(2) «is ré with inf., equivalent to rod with inf. (= Hebr. } with inf.) = ‘more bowed down .. . than to lift up my head, 
because of my sins’, in the sense of ‘ bowed down... so that I cannot lift up my head, or look upwards’. This gives 
a good sense, but grammatically it is a harsh construction. (3) «is ro pi) dvavedoat thy Kehadyy, as Cod. T, ‘so that 
I cannot lift up my head” This text is evidently emendational. The insertion of the my gives the same sense as 
No. 2. So Latin, ‘ut non possim attollere caput meum.’ The omission of the whole line, eis 70 . . . dveous, in Const. 
Apost. may have been due to the obscurity of the meaning ; but see note on vv. 9, Io above. 

dveois. Latin ‘respiratio’, in the sense of ‘release’, or ‘cessation’, or ‘relief’. Cf. LXX in 2 Chron, xxxili. 15 ; 
1 Esdras iv. 62; 2 Esdras iv. 22. in the N.T. it occurs of St. Paul in prison, Acts xxiv. 23. Cf. 2 Cor. vil. 5. 

mapopyca. The verb mapopyitw, ‘to anger’, is of frequent occurrence in LXX with a personal object; e.g. 
Judges ii. 12 rapdpyiway roy kipiov. But there is no instance in the LXX of the phrase here used, mapopyitery Tov Oupdy Tivos. 

The line pi) moujoas... 7a mpoordypard cov added by Codex Turicensis, and in the Latin version, ‘non feci 
voluntatem tuam et mandata tua non custodivi,’ seems certainly to be a gloss, expanding the words 7d movnpov évamoy 
gov éroinca, It adds nothing to the sense of the verse, it overloads the arrangement of the lines, it places pu) TroLnoas 
immediately after éroinoa, and interposes a general negative between the assertion of wicked action (rd moynpov evaridy 
gov eroijca) and the statement of its most conspicuous instance of enormity. The line should not, therefore, be 
included in the text. 

ornoas BdekVypara xtd. Latin, ‘statui abominationes et multiplicavi offensiones.’ Mozarabic, ‘ Statuens abomi- 
nationes et multiplicans odiositates.’ d<Avyya is the usual rendering in the LXX for N2~A ‘abomination’. Cf. 
2 Kings xxi. 2: ‘And he (Manasseh) did that which was evil in the sight of the Lord, after the abominations of the 
heathen.’ spocoxicpara is the word used for ‘ the abomination’ (PW) of the Zidonians and of Moab in 2 Kings xxiil. 
1377 Aotdptn mpocoxGicpate Sidwviav Kai TH Xapos mpocoxbicpatt Moa kai ro Modxod BdeAvypare viav Appov. On 
the outrages committed by Manasseh upon the worship of Jehovah and upon the Temple at Jerusalem see 2 Chron. 
XXxill. I=9. ; ‘ 

II. kai vv xr. The confession is complete; the entreaty for compassion now begins. : 

khive yévu xapdias. In the LXX xdynro is the regular verb to be used with ra yévara, With kAivo we find another 
construction in 2 Esdras ix. 5 kdivw éri ra yévard pov. The heart of the suppliant 1s here represented as a person 
kneeling. For this personification of the heart cf. Rom. ii. 29, ‘circumcision is that of the heart.’ The teaching of 
the prophet Joel is perhaps still influencing the writer : Rend your heart, and not your garments (Joel ii. 13). 

dedpevos THs mapa od XpnoTérnros, i.e. begging for the kindness which continually proceeds from thee. It is more 
than ris xpnorérnrés cov, while the Latin ‘ precans a te bonitatem ’ fails to reproduce the Greek idiom. f 

IZ. judprnxa. The perf. tense gives the sense of the continued result of the sin, ‘I have sinned, and am in a State 
of sin’ This is a different shade of thought from that of the aorist japrov (v.9). For this acknowledgement of sin 
compare the cases of Balaam, Num. xxii. 34 ; Saul, 1 Sam. xv. 24, xxvl. 215 David, 2 Sam. xi. 13. ; 

éy. Emphatic: ‘I—the guilty one—am alone cognizant of my guilt, and therefore alone can perceive and 
acknowledge my transgression.’ peat ; ; diti 

ywooko., Latin ‘agnosco’. Cf. Ps. Ll. (li.) 5 ‘ iniquitatem meam ego cognosco’. In this passage some editions 
have dvaywaoxo. Cf. Ps. xix. 12 : ‘Who can discern his errors? . 

13. airodpa. The reading ddd’, which is found in Cod. T and Const. Apost., expresses the fresh departure made at 
this point in the Prayer: ‘ Nevertheless, in spite of my sinfulness, I beseech, &c. Latin, ‘ quare peto rogans te. 
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THE PRAYER OF MANASSES 13-15 


And destroy me not with mine iniquities. 

Neither, in thy continual anger against me, 
Lay up evil in store for me: 

Nor pass thou sentence against me, 
When I am in the lowest parts of the earth. 

For thou, O Lord, art the God of them that repent ; 
And in me thou wilt show forth *all* thy goodness : 

For thou wilt save me, unworthy that I am, 
According to thy great mercy. 

And I will praise thee for ever all the days of my life: 
For all the host of heaven doth sing thy praise, 

And thine is the glory for ever and ever. Amen. 


acrovjar: pr. add T, Const. Apost.; Lat. gware py: pr. kat T, Const. Apost.; Lat. e¢ me ore ov et kupte o Geos 
AT: ort ov Geos Geos Const. Apost. 14. ev eyo AT; em cuoc Const. Apost. _ decns AT; decéecs Const. Apost. ; 
Lat. ostendes, ed. Fritzsche tv ayaOwovrny: pr. racavy T; Lat. omnem, ed. Fritzsche 15. ev Tals nuepars 
AT: ev macas tats nuepars Const. Apost.: Vulgo macas ras npepas 


dives po. The repetition of the prayer for forgiveness corresponds with the repetition of judpryxa in the previous 
verse. For dives cf. Ps. xxxviii. (xxxix.) 13 dves po iva dvaiéw = ‘O spare me, that I may recover my strength °C r 

pa) Tvvarrohéons me rT. dvou. 4. The phrase is evidently based upon the LXX of Gen. XIX. 15 wa uy ovvarrddy rats 
avopias ths méhews. Cf. Wisd.x. 3. Used of persons, the same verb is found with pera and the gen., Ps. xxv. (xxvi.) 9 
py) TuvaTroheays peta doe Boy Ty Woyny pov 3 xxvii. (xxviii.) 3 werd epyaCopévar adikiay pen ouvarrodeons pe. Tey 

cis rov ai@va pnvicas. Latin ‘in aeternum iratus’. Another phrase borrowed from the LXX: Ps. cii. (ciii.) 9 
ove eis roy aidva pnuet; Jer. ili. 12 od pnviw byiy eds roy aidva. F : 

Typhons Ta kaxd pot. Latin ‘reserves mala mihi’. The meaning is: ‘do not, by long-continued anger, retain, or 
lay up in store against me, the evils which I have deserved.’ ; { 

ta kaka : not the sins I have committed; but the evils I have brought upon myself as the punishment of sin. 

karadtxdoys, ‘pass sentence of condemnation upon.’ The verb renders the Hiph. of 94" in Ps. xxxvi. (xxxvil.) 33 
The punishment of physical suffering, disease, want, injury, exile, was deemed to be inflicted for offences against the 
law of God. 

The Mozarabic Psalter renders ‘ neque in finem iratus contineas mala mea neque condemnaueris me cum his qui 
sunt in inferiora terre’. ‘ ; 

€v trois Karwrdros THs ys. This phrase renders PIS NEAAA in the LXX of Ps. cxxxviii. (cxxxix.) 15, where 
Codd. A B read év rois katwrdros tis yjs. In that passage, as in Isa. xliv. 23, the lowest region in the under-world of 
the departed is denoted by this term. It does not indicate the place of torment ; but rather the most remote and 
inaccessible locality in the unknown region of departed spirits. Here, as in Ps. cxxxviii. (cxxxix.) 15, the meaning is: 
“When Iam most remote, and abide in the lowest parts of the earth, condemn me not.’ ‘ Do not prolong, or delay, the 
punishment of my sins, so that they may be visited upon me, however inaccessible in the lower world.’ The other 
rendering, ‘nor condemn me to (i. €. for punishment in) the lowest parts of the earth’, follows the Latin, ‘neque damnes 
me in infima terrae loca.’ ‘The lowest regions’ were not a locality of torment, like the mediaeval hell, but the most 
inaccessible place in the shadowy under-world. 

14. 6 Oeds Tov weravovivrwy, Another Divine title, which does not elsewhere occur in Holy Scripture. 

deters or SeiEys. The former reading gives the simplest meaning, and is supported by the Latin ‘ ostendes’ and 
Const. Apost. Seiéys, which is read by Codd. A and T, is grammatically harsh. The subjunctive must be dependent 
on the ynd€ in v. 13 ; but the prohibition closes with v. 13, and if in v. 14 the positive side of the injunction is to be 
continued in the subjunctive, the construction is almost intolerable, especially with the clause érv od... peravootvrery 
interposed. 

THy dyabaotvny. Cf. LXX in Judges ix. 16; 2 Chron. xxiv. 16. The insertion of wacay (Cod. T) is a very natural 
amplification : Latin ‘omnem bonitatem tuam’. 

dvdgvov. A rare adjective in the LXX. See Esther viii. 13; Sirach xxv. 8; Jer. xv. 9. 

gwoes. The deliverance here contemplated is from the manifold punishment he had deserved. 

Kata 70 TOAD ededs gov. Cf. v. 7. 

15. Oia wards rh. Latin ‘semper omnibus diebus vitae meae’. Mozarabic Psalter, ‘in omni vita mea.’ The 
eo phrase in the LXX would be mdoas jpépas THs Cans wou. Cf. Ps. xxii. (xxiii.) 6, xxvi. (xxvii.) 4, Cxxvii. 
CXXVlii.) 5. 

mara 7» Ovvaus Oy ovpavdv. Lat. ‘omnis virtus caelorum’. The meaning is ‘all the heavenly host of angelic 
beings’; and the phrase is probably derived from Ps. xxxii. (xxxiil.) 6 maa 1) Suvamis adrév. Cf. Dan. viii. 10. See 
2 Chron. xviii. 18, ‘all the host of heaven standing on his right hand and on his left >; and Luke ii. 13, ‘a multitude of 
the heavenly host praising God.’ 

kai gov €arw 7 dd€a eis ros alavas. A short concluding doxology reminding us of the Lord’s Prayer (Matt. vi. 13). 
For instances of Jewish doxologies cf. 1 Chron. xxix. 11 ; I Esdras iv. §9. 

Anny. For the liturgical use of Amen see 1 Chron. xvi. 36 = Ps. evi. 48, Judith xiii. 20 (yevoro), Tobit viii. 8 ; 
and compare, in N. T. illustration of this usage, I Cor. xiv. 16 and Rev. v. 14. 
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THE PRAYER OF AZARIAH AND THE SONG 
OPIHE THREE CHILDREN 


INDRODUCTION 


$1. SHORT ACCOUNT OF THE BOOK. 


THE subject of this introduction is not really a ‘book’; and it is sometimes known as the 
‘First Addition’ to the canonical Book of Daniel. It is an illustrative interpolation inserted in that 
book after iii. 23 ; and is found there, forming an integral part of the book,! in Theodotion, the LXX, 
Vulgate, and some other versions dependent on the LXX. It is absent from the Aramaic text. 

It consists of four parts : 

(a) Verses 1,2. An introductory verse or verses connecting it with the narrative. This intro- 
duction occurs in two different forms in the LXX and in Theodotion.? 

(0) Verses 3-22. A ‘Prayer’ ascribed to Azariah, one of the ‘Three Children’ who were 
thrown into the fiery furnace. 

This ‘ Prayer’ begins with praise to God (3) and an acknowledgement of His justice (4), especially 
in the judgement executed upon Israel (5-10). There follows a prayer for deliverance, for His 
Name’s sake (11) ; because of His promise to the Patriarchs (12, 13); because of their great sufferings 
and true repentance (14-19). The Prayer concludes with an appeal for deliverance, for the punish- 
ment of the enemies of Israel, and for the world-wide manifestation of the glory of God (20-22). 

(c) Verses 23-27. A narrative as to the further heating of the furnace, the burning up of the 
Chaldeans round about, and the descent of the Angel of the Lord into the furnace to protect the 
‘Three Children’, 

(dq) Verses 28-68. The Song of the Three Children with an introductory verse. 

The Song is an ascription of praise to God, in which all His creatures, animate and inanimate, 
are called upon to glorify Him. 

Verses 35-65 have the same refrain, ‘Sing His praise and highly exalt Him for ever, slightly 
varied in verse 52. These verses form the Benedicite.? 


$2... TITLE OF THE BOOK. 


Just as this ‘ Addition’ is not really a book, so originally, being merely a section of the Greek 
Daniel, it had no separate title. Thus Swete* says, ‘In the Greek MSS. no break or separate title 
divides these Greek additions from the rest of the text.’° But the Alex. MS. gives the Prayer and the 
Song under the titles ‘ Prayer of Azarias’ and ‘ Hymn of our Fathers as two of the fourteen hymns 
which it inserts as an appendix to the Psalter. Other MSS. head the Song ‘Hymn of the Three 
Children’. The Vulgate inserts after Dan. iii. 23 the note Quae seguauntur in hebraets voluminibus 
non repert. Then follows our ‘Addition’ and then another note, Hucusque in Hebraeo non habetur ; 
et quae posuimus de Theodotionis editione translata sunt. 

Lagarde in his edition of the Syriac version of the Apocrypha gives the heading ‘ Prayer of 
Hananiah and his companions’ from one MS., and from Walton (literally) ‘Prayer of the House of 
Hananiah’; the meaning of the latter phrase being the same as the former.® 

In the A.V. and R.V. the whole ‘ Addition’ is placed under the title ‘The Song of the Three 
Holy Children’, adding the note, ‘ Which followeth in the third Chapter of DANIEL after this place,— 
fell down bound into the midst of the burning fiery furnace.—Verse 23. That which followeth is not 
in the Hebrew, to wit, And they walked—unto these words, Then Nebuchadnezzar—verse 24. ; 

In the Prayer Book verses 35-65 form one of the canticles of the Morning Service, the opening 
words of the Latin version, Benedicite, Omnia Opera, being used as a title. 


1 But cf. below, § 2. 2 Cf. below and notes on verses If. 5 Cf. below, § 7. 
4 Introduction to the O.T. in Greek, p. 260. : § : 
5 Tischendorf in his edition of the Vatican LXX inserted titles in brackets, hence the statement sometimes made 
that these titles are given in the Vatican MS. 
6 pp. xxi, 126. 
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§ 3. THE MSS. 


The LXX version of Daniel was almost universally displaced at an early date by that of 
Theodotion, made in the first half of the second century A.D. The English versions are made from 
Theodotion. 

The MSS. may be classified thus: 


(a) MSS. of Theodotion’s Version. 


A. Codex Alexandrinus contains the whole ‘ Addition’ as part of Dazzel and also the Prayer 
and Song as two of the Canticles. 

B. Codex Vaticanus. 

V. Codex Venetus. ; 

Q. Codex Marchalianus, a complete copy of the Prophets preserved in the Vatican Library, 
written in Egypt not later than the sixth century. The margins supply copious extracts from the 
various Greek versions.” we 

Yl. Codex Cryptoferratensis, in the Basilian Monastery of Grotta Ferrata, a volume consisting 
partly of palimpsest leaves of an uncial MS. of the Prophets of the eighth or ninth century. This 
is available for Dan. i. 1-11 a, iii. 1-5 a, 37 6-52 a, vii. 1-viii, 19 a, ix. 15 6, 26 a, xii. 4 6-13.° 

R. Psalterium Graeco-Latinum Veronense, ‘a bilingual Psalter of Western origin and attributed 
to the sixth century . . . the property of the Chapter of Verona, includes the Song as one of eight 
canticles supplementary to the Psalter.* 

T. Psalterium Purpureum Turicense, a Western uncial, ascribed by Tischendorf to the seventh 
century, containing the Psalter, followed by canticles, including the Prayer and the Song. Verses 
14-19 are wanting. It is in the municipal library of Zurich. 

Swete, pp. 165 ff., further enumerates a large number of cursive MSS. of, or including, Daniel. 


(6) MS. of the LXX. 


This version is only extant in the cursive MS. 87, the Codex Chisianus, in the library of the 
Chigi family at Rome. It contains Jer., Baruch, Lam., Ep. of Jeremiah, the LXX Daniel, 
Hippolytus on Daniel, Theodotion’s Daniel, Ezek., and Isaiah. It is usually assigned to the ninth 
century.°® 


§ 4. THE ANCIENT VERSIONS.’ 


(a) The Old Latin of Daniel is extant in various fragments and patristic quotations. These 
show that the version included our ‘Addition’. F. C. Burkitt’s investigations seem to point to the 
conclusion that before the time of Jerome there were current Latin versions of both the LXX Daniel 
and Theodotion’s Daniel§ 

(2) The Vulgate of Daniel is made from Theodotion, and includes the additions. 

(c) The Peshitta Syriac. Swete ® states that ‘From the first the Peshitta seems to have included 
the non-canonical books of the Alexandrian Bible except 1 Esdras and Tobit’, A. A. Bevan, 
however, writes that ‘The apocryphal pieces are found even in the oldest MSS. of the Peshitta, 
but seem not to have belonged to it in its original form’; this he infers from the statement of 
Polychronius, early fifth century, that the Song of the Three Children is not contained in the 
Hebrew and Syriac Bibles.!° The version is made from Theodotion, but differs considerably from 
both Theod. and LXX, probably through corruption and free handling. 

(2) The Syro-hexaplaric Version is a literal version of the LXX column of Origen’s Hexapla, 
and supplements the testimony of Codex Chisianus as to the text of the LXX. 

(¢) A Syriac version of Daniel and other books of Jacob of Edessa, A. D. 704-5, exists in MSS. at 
London and Paris, but only specimens have been printed.!! 

(f) Egyptian Versions. (i) The Bohairic Coptic, based on Theodotion, but influenced by the 
LXX.'2 (ii) The Sahidic. 

(g) The Ethiopic Version, based on Theodotion. 

(2) The Arabic Version, based on Theodotion. 

(2) The Armenian Version, from the text of Theodotion.12 


; For details of a. merely named, see Swete, Jit. ¢o the O. T. in Greeh. 
Swete, pp. 144 f. * Swete, p. 146. * Swete, O.7. 2 i 
M Swete, O. T. in Greek, II. xi. ‘ * Swete, O. 7. in Gree: ITI, a Mia eee 
” For further details as to these versions, see Swete, /ut. to the O. T. in Greeh. 
: The Old Latin and the Itala, p. 28. Ao TD. 1° The Book of Daniel, x. 3 
l" Swete, p. 116, 1. Bevan, p. 3. ae 8 F.C. Conybeare, Hastings’s DB, 1 L52. 
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$5. ORIGINAL LANGUAGE. 


This problem might seem to belong to the realm of pure scholarship ; but it is involved in the 
controversy between the Protestant Churches and Rome as to the canonicity of the Apocrypha. 
Protestant divines have been inclined to regard original composition in Hebrew as one mark of 
canonicity, though they have never formulated any rigid doctrine to that effect. Dr. Barry, for 
instance, wrote of ‘the true Hebrew Canon of the Old Testament’. He probably only meant the 
canon current amongst Palestinian Jews, but the use of the term ‘ Hebrew’ lays emphasis on the fact 
that the books of the Palestinian canon are extant in Hebrew or Aramaic; while the Apocrypha 
when he wrote, were not extant in Hebrew. 

Thus, according to Rothstein,? most Protestant scholars since Eichhorn, including Fritzsche, 
Schiirer, Konig, Cornill, and Strack, have decided for Greek as the original language ; while Catholic 
scholars have held that the ‘ Addition’ was written in Hebrew. But some Protestant scholars have 
also taken this view, e.g. Delitzsch, Zéckler, Bissell,? Ball, Vatke, and Reuss. Further, Rothstein 
himself is inclined to accept a Hebrew original. 

Bissell’s statement * that ‘the majority of critics of all schools have always held to the opinion 
that this composition was originally written in the Hebrew or Aramaic language’ is too sweeping ; 
but perhaps on the whole the balance of authority inclines that way. The theory of a Hebrew 
original is also favoured by J. T. Marshall :5 ‘The evidence for a Hebrew original is not irresistible, 
but probable’; Kamphausen® states that it cannot be conclusively proved that the ‘ Additions’ 
were written in Greek; J. E. H. Thomson” argues for a Hebrew or Aramaic original; Swete® 
writes, ‘The addition to Dan. iii. 23 is clearly midrashic, and probably had a Semitic original.’ 

The present writer is clear that there was a Hebrew original probably for the bulk of our ‘ Addi- 
tion’, and certainly for the Prayer of Azariah. It must not, of course, be overlooked that various 
considerations, partly drawn from the study of the newly-discovered papyri, reduce the force of 
much evidence which would prima facie point to a Hebrew original. Idioms and words supposed 
to be Hebraisms or Aramaisms seem to belong to ordinary Hellenistic Greek, unless, indeed, the 
Jewish population of some districts gave a Semitic flavour to the local dialect. Moreover, it is 
always possible that if a Jewish author were more familiar with Aramaic and Hebrew than with 
Greek, or were soaked in the language of the LXX and had read nothing else in Greek, he might 
write original Greek as if he were translating from Hebrew. These considerations, accordingly, have 
been borne in mind, and due weight has been given to them, they lessen, but do not destroy, 
the force of the general arguments advanced, and there are specific items of evidence which are not 
affected by them. The conflicting views of various scholars show that there is not obviously an 
overwhelmingly strong case for either view. 

Allowing for a very little editing or corruption of the text, there is not much that could not 
have been written in Hellenistic Greek, and nothing which could not have been translated from 
Hebrew. The present writer admits that, as he is mainly interested in the Old Testament, he may 
have some slight bias in favour of a Hebrew original, but he believes that he has made due allow- 
ance for his personal equation. In studying the ‘ Addition’ for the purposes of this work, he has 
felt that for the most part the Greek goes into Hebrew of its own accord, and many passages are 
most easily understood as unidiomatic renderings of a Hebrew original. The vocabulary is almost 
entirely confined to that of the LXX. 

Moreover, some little weight may be given to the argument that a pre-Christian Jew would 
compose prayers and hymns in Hebrew rather than in Greek, Hebrew being the language of 
devotion. Thus Reuss maintains® that a Jew in prayer could only think in Hebrew. But if our 
‘ Addition’ was originally composed to supplement a Greek Daniel, it would naturally be written 
in Greek. We do not think it was so composed, partly because of other evidence of a Hebrew 
original, but were such evidence entirely lacking, the use of Greek might thus be explained by the 
purpose for which the passages were written.1° 

It must, however, be admitted that, with a very few exceptions to be mentioned later, the 
different texts and versions do not present the kind of variations which would arise from the 
independent use of a Hebrew or Aramaic text. Theodotion and the LXX are so similar that they 
are clearly texts of the same Greek original. It is true that the Peshitta Syriac has some striking 
differences from both of them, so that Thomson maintains" that ‘ The Syriac could not have been 


1 Teacher's Prayer Book, p. 280 g. 3 p. 178. 
3 So Rothstein, but apparently Bissell does not expressly adopt this view. * p. 443. 
5 Hastings’s DB, iv. 7564. 8 Encycl. Bibl., iv. 1014. 
7 Daniel, Pulpit Comm., pp. 113-17. D5}, ARIE 
° Apud Rothstein, p. 174; somewhat similarly Thomson, p. 114. 
10 Cf. further below, p. 629. a alia 
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made from the Greek, nor the Greek from the Syriac; they must have had a common source ’ 
probably Hebrew. We think, however, that the history of the Peshitta version of our ‘ Addition 
makes this unlikely.1 A Syriac translator some centuries after Christ would hardly have known or 
used a copy of the Hebrew criginal. The variations of the Peshitta are probably due to a tendency 
to paraphrase. 
Fe we turn to detail, it is desirable to examine separately (a) the Prayer, (4) the Song, 

(c) the narrative verses. 

Let us take first the Prayer of Azariah. ae 2s 

Verse 4. ‘AIl thy judgements truth’, dA/fOea;2 the use of the substantive is a familiar 
Hebrew idiom. Similarly ‘judgements of truth ’—so literally, in verse 5. ‘ sf eins 

Verse 6. ‘We have dealt lawlessly in departing from thee, jvoujocapev amorrnvat and cod, 
i.e. ‘We have lawlessly departed from thee’, a familiar Hebrew use of the dependent infinitive. 

Verse 9. The peculiar word amograréy, R.V. ‘forsaken of God’, is most easily understood as 
a rendering of the Hebr. o°0"0 ‘rebels’, as in LXX, cf. notes. 

Verse 14. ‘ Low in all the world,’ where perhaps we might have expected ‘lowest’ or ‘lower than 
all’, is often explained as due to the confusion of two similar Hebrew letters, see note. 

Verse 16. ‘Humble spirit,’ lit. ‘spirit of lowliness’, a familiar Hebrew idiom. Sgt 

Verse 17. ‘ Wholly go after thee, lit. ‘complete’ or ‘be complete after thee’, éxredéoau dmiob€v cov, 
a literal rendering of the Hebr. phrase 7208 NDO, cf. “INS N59 and similar phrases, found in Joshua 
xiv. 8 f., 14, &c., in the sense of ‘ follow with perfect obedience and fidelity’. This instance is con- 
clusive as LXX does not render this phrase by éxreAéoat, so that the Greek cannot be got from 


the LXX of the passages in the canonical O. T. Aquila in Deut. i. 36 renders NOD by mAnpéca.; 
otherwise Aquila, Symm., and Theod. are not extant for the passages where this phrase occurs. 
The LXX of this verse has a double rendering for the phrase, in one of which rededoa, ‘ complete’, 
is an alternative rendering of the original Hebr., and the other éfAdoa, ‘make thou atonement < isa 
guess by way of correction; LXX has many such guesses. We have not seen this explanation 
of éxreAé€oat xtA. elsewhere. Cf. note. 

Verse 21. ‘ Let them be brought to shame and deprived of all their dominion.’ R.V. ‘Let them 
be ashamed of all their power and might’,? catrauyxvvOeinoay and dons THs Ovvaoteias, cf. Ps. cxviii. 
(LXX Hebr. cxix.) 116, pi KaTaoxvvys me ad THs mpoocdoxlas pov, ‘Make me not ashamed of my 
hope, "3. Similarly Sirach xxi. 22 (which is known to be a translation from Hebrew) 
lacxwOijcera. axd mpoodrov, R.V. ‘will be ashamed of entering’, lit. ‘from (the) face’, probably 
‘from ’, ie. ‘so as to keep away from the presence of the master of the house, The phrase in our 


passage may be a mere Hellenism, but makes much better sense if taken as a case of the pregnant 
use of the Hebr. j. Cf. note. 


Numerous minor Hebraisms might be cited. It is true that the majority of these apparent 
Hebraisms, taken individually or to the number of three or four, might be explained away as due to 
the influence of the LXX or otherwise. But some of them, notably éxreAgéoa: in verse 17, cannot be 
thus disposed of ; and this fact, together with the concurrence of so many in a few verses, shows that 
the original language was Hebrew. Aramaic, indeed, would be possible,* but much less probable. 

The scheme of the Song of the Three Children is so simple, that for the most part it might 
equally well have been written originally in Greek or translated from Hebrew. The predilection for 
compounds with tzep- is a matter of taste that may be due to a translator, just as much as to the 
original author.> But we find Hebraisms in the few places where there is an opportunity for them 
to occur. The genitive of the substantive is used for an adjective in verse 30, ‘the name of Thy 
glory’ for ‘ Thy glorious name’, and in verse 31, ‘the temple of Thy holy glory ’ for ‘Thy holy and 
glorious temple’. In such a case the balance of probability seems in favour of a Hebrew original. 

The Narrative Verses include a good deal of curious Greek, e. g. Katovtes riy Kduwwov vap0av for 
‘heating the furnace with naphtha’, which might represent a too literal rendering of a Hebrew ox 
Aramaic original. Here, too, the vocabulary and idiom are largely that of the LXX. On the other 
hand, there are several touches that do not look like translations from a Semitic original, e. g. rots mept 
7ov ’ACapiav, but this and others might quite conceivably be somewhat free renderings from Hebrew 
or Aramaic. On the whole, too, verses 23-27, which connect the Prayer and the Song, seem some- 


* Cf. above, p. 626, § 4 (c). ? Theodotion; the LXX corrects to dAnOvai. 
* ‘Power and,’ an addition found in some authorities, 


* The Targum of Num. xiv. 24 translates xd lit. by ovowin. 
> Cf. notes on verses 29, 30. 
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what rhetorical, and are not so simple and straightforward as the Greek of the narratives which 
precede and follow the ‘ Addition’. Moreover, Theodotion and the LXX differ considerably. It is 
possible that we have to do with a Greek expansion of an Aramaic original.? 


In any case the section or sections originally written in Hebrew or Aramaic were to a certain 
extent edited after they were translated into Greek. 


$6. COMPOSITION OF THE Book, DATE, ETC. 


The ‘ Addition’ was not part of the original Book of Daniel. As we shall show later, the Prayer of 
Azariah could not have been composed with reference to the rest of the book. It seems, however, 
just possible that the ‘ Addition’ as a whole was part of the book before it was translated into Greek, 
but that it was somewhat amplified in the course of translation or afterwards. For the most part the 
Greek of the * Addition is very similar to that of the canonical part of the book, and indeed to the 
LXX of the canonical books generally.2, We will return to this subject after discussing the separate 
sections. 

The ‘ Addition’ as a whole probably belongs to the first century B.c. It is later than the 
canonical Daniel, i.e. later than 168 B.c.; the LXX is apparently by the same hand as that of the 
aes Daniel, which was probably in existence at the beginning of the Christian Era or somewhat 

ater. : 

The Prayer of Azariah was not originally composed in reference to the incident of the Three 
Children. If it had been, it would have been put into the mouth of Hananiah (Shadrach), who 
always stands first of the Three. Thus the Peshitta heads the ‘Addition’, ‘ Prayer of Hananiah 
and his companions.’ There is nothing whatever in the Prayer to connect it with the incident to 
which it is attached. Moreover a Jew, writing a Prayer for the beginning of the Exile, would hardly 
have forgotten Jeremiah and Ezekiel, to say nothing of Daniel himself, and spoken of the people as 
having been without a prophet. On the other hand verse 15, which states that there was neither 
priest, prophet, nor leader, neither sacrifices nor place for public worship, points to the dark days at 
the beginning of the Maccabean struggle. Probably, therefore, it was composed by, or in the 
name of, some unknown Azariah, about 168-170 B.C.* 

The Song of the Three Children is expressly connected with the incident by verse 66; but 
probably this was not part of the original Song. The jubilant tone of this poem is in marked 
contrast to the despondency of the Prayer. The ‘holy and glorious Temple ’ and its services seem to 
be flourishing. Apart from verse 66, it might belong to any prosperous period after the reforms of 
Ezra and Nehemiah, probably some time after the success of the Maccabean revolt. There is 
nothing to indicate that it was composed with reference to the incident of the Three Children. 

The Narrative Verses were obviously put into their present form in order to connect the Prayer 
and the Song with the rest of the book; but they may be based on a section of the original Daniel, 
no longer included in the canonical book. In the latter the sequence between verses 23 and 24 
seems imperfect. In 23 we read that the Three Children ‘fell down bound into the midst of the 
burning fiery furnace’. We are not told how they fared, but verse 24 goes on at once ‘Then 
Nebuchadnezzar the king was astonied’, nothing so far having happened to astonish him. 
Apparently originally something like the apocryphal narrative verses 1, 2, 23-27 stood between the 
canonical verses 23 and 24, and may have provided the basis for the apocryphal narrative verses. 

These facts seem to point to some such conclusions as the following: Two independent Hebrew 
poems, the Prayer and the Song, were inserted, either at the same time or at different times, in the 
Hebrew-Aramaic Daniel;® the narrative section originally connecting the canonical verses 23, 24 
was modified in order to connect the poems with the rest of the book. There were then in circulation 
copies of two editions of Daniel, one with the ‘ Addition’, the other without ; the former, longer, 
edition was the more popular and the more widely circulated. But later on it was held that the 
shorter form was the more authoritative ; and in copies of the longer form our verses 1-68 © were 
marked as an addition. From a copy or copies so marked, fresh copies were made which omitted 
our ‘Addition’, without restoring the section which originally stood in the canonical chap. iil, 
between verses 23 and 24. 

The various authors and editors were clearly Jews ; nothing whatever is known of them, beyond 
what may be gathered from the ‘ Addition’ itself. 


1 See further § 6, on the composition of our ‘ Addition ’. 
2 See notes, pass7m. 3 So Thomson, Dazzel, p. 115. : * Verses 30f., cf. notes. 
5 We are not concerned here with the history of the Book of Daniel apart from our ‘ Addition’. 
6 LXX Dan. iil. 24-90. 
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§ 7. INFLUENCE OF THE BOOK ON LATER LITERATURE, CANONICITY, ETC. 


As the ‘ Addition’ was current in early times as part of the longer Daniel, it is difficult to know 
how far it was accepted as canonical. When Daniel is mentioned in a list of canonical works, there 
is usually nothing to show whether or no it includes our ‘ Addition’. Its absence from the Massoretic 
edition of the Old Testament probably shows that the ‘ Addition’ was not included in Daniel as it 
was received into the Palestinian Canon. ie 

On the other hand, it was generally accepted in the early and mediaeval Christian Church, 
being included in the LXX, Latin, Syriac,! Egyptian, Arabic, Ethiopian, and other versions. 
The ‘ Additions’ to Daniel are freely used by the Greek and Latin Fathers ; 2 a Father who accepted 
Susanna and Bel and the Dragon would a fortiori accept the Prayer andthe Song. 

At the Reformation our ‘ Addition’ shared the fate of the rest of the Apocrypha. The Roman 
Church kept it as an integral part of Daniel and of the Old Testament ; the Reformed Churches took 
it out of Daniel and made it a separate Apocryphon. 

Philo apparently makes no use of Daniel, and Josephus in his version of the incident of the 
Three Children and the Fiery Furnace, Amz. x. 10. 5, entirely ignores this ‘ Addition’. 

Most of the parallels between the New Testament and the ‘ Addition’ are also parallels with 
the canonical Old Testament ; and the two or three that remain may be mere coincidences. We 
may, however, note one. In verse 64 we have ‘ spirits and souls of the righteous ’,? with which we 
may compare Heb. xii. 23, ‘the spirits of just men,’ * and Apoc. vi. 9, ‘I saw... the souls ® of them 
that had been slain for the word of God.’ But here there need be no literary connexion ; moreover, 
in Wisdom of Solomon iii. 1, we have ‘ The souls of the righteous are in the hand of God’, Thus 
there is no sufficient evidence that the writers of the New Testament made use of this ‘ Addition ’.6 

Verses 35-66 form the Benedicite which stands in the Morning Service of the Prayer Book as 
an alternative to the Ze Dewm. The S.P.C.K. Prayer-Book with Commentary states, ‘The rubric 
of 1549 directing its use during Lent was done away with in 1552, and there is now no special 
direction when it should be used. But it is still deemed more suitable for that season than the 
exultant strain of the Ze Dewm, and to those days when the Lessons relate to the wonders of 
creation.’7 


§ 8. THEOLOGY. 


These few verses, about one long Biblical chapter, are mostly secondary and imitative, largely 
a cento of phrases from the Old Testament. They illustrate, however, some of the features of 
Jewish theology about the beginning of the Christian Era. Thus the unique deity of one God is set 
forth in verse 22 and at length in the appeal of the Song to all things animate and inanimate to 
praise God. Yet this one God is still specially the Champion of Israel against their enemies, 
verse 21. It is possible that the ‘worshippers’ of verses 10, 68 are proselytes, or, at any rate, 
include Gentiles. 

In verses 5, 6, 14 the misfortunes of Israel are explained by their sins, whereas in Psalm xliv, 
commonly regarded as Maccabean, the Jews protest that they are innocent martyrs, persecuted for 
loyalty to their God. But the sins confessed here are probably those of the nation in the past. 
Azariah says for himself and those for whom he speaks, ‘But in a contrite heart and a humble 
spirit op ce accepted ... now we follow thee with all our heart, we fear thee and seek thy face,’ 
verses 16-18. 


Further, in verses 16, 17 we have the idea that penitence is an acceptable sacrifice, cf. Psalm 1i.8 


§ 9. BIBLIOGRAPHY. 


See the list of works dealing with the Apocrypha as a whole,® and in addition the following :— 
(2) CHIEF EDITIONS OF THE TEXT (AND OF THE ANCIENT VERSIONS). 


(i) LXX of Daniel, S. de Magistris (?), Rome, 1772: ‘ Daniel secundum LXX igen 
primum editus e singulari Chisiano codice.’ Reprinted . . . at Milan, 1788 (Bugati) ; oh ot Lane eo 
The LXX text is also given in the editions of Holmes and Parsons, Tischendorf, and Swete.? These authorities also 
give the text of Theodotion ; Theodotion was also used for Daniel in the Complutensian, Aldine, Sistine and Grabi 
editions of the LXX, and in the minor editions based upon them.” ; eee 


* But perhaps not in the original Peshitta, cf. 4c. 2 Smith's DB, i 258 
pak : 


Tvevpara kat Wuxai Sixaioy. * Tlved dtxai , 
! } pace Stkaiwy. Panny i 
° Cf. W. Dittmar, Vetus Testamentum in Novo, p. 351 ee 


: 7 

‘ Cf. Maldwyn Hughes, Zhe Ethics of Jewish Apocryphal Literature, p. 69. Megs 
See Introd. to Vol. I. 1° Swete, p. 193. © Swete, pp. 171 ff. 
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(ii) Peshitta Syriac. Libri Veteris Testamenti Apocryphi, Syriac, Lagarde, London, 1861. 
(iii) Syro-hexaplaric Version. The Daniel of this version was published by Bugati in 1788. 
(iv) Egyptian, Coptic, or Bohairic Version, Tattam, Prophetae Majores, Oxford, 1852. 


(6) CHIEF CRITICAL INQUIRIES. 


BEVAN, A. A. Daniel, 1892, Section on ‘LXX’, pp. 43 ff. 

BLuDAU. Die alexandrin. Uebersetzung des B. Dan., &c., 1897.1 

BRULL. ‘Das Gebet der drei Manner im Feuerofen, Jahrbuch fir jiid. Gesch. u. Litt., viii, 1887, pp. 22 ff? 
BurRKITTI, F.C. The Old Latin and the Itala, Camb., 1896, Section on ‘ LXX Text of Dan.’, pp. 18 ff. 

Dictionary of the Bible (Hastings), 1902. J.T. MARSHALL, ‘ Three Children, Song of the’, iv. 754. 

DRIVER, S.R. Daniel (Camb. Bible), pp. xviii ff., and Section on ‘ Versions and Comm’, pp. xcviii ff. 
Encyclopaedia Biblica, 1899, A. KAMPHAUSEN, ‘ Daniel, Book of’, i. 1013. 

PRE®*, 1896, E. SCHURER, ‘ Apokr. des A.T.,’ i, pp. 638 ff. : 

THOMSON, J. E. H., in Pulpit Commentary on Daniel, 1897, Excursus on ‘ Song of the Three Holy Children’, p. 112. 


1 Encyel. Biol. i. 11s. IIB ss (SOE 
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The Prayer of Azariah, 1-22. 


';2 AND they walked in the midst of the fire, singing the praise of God, and blessing the Lord. Then 
Azarias stood up with kis companions and prayed on this manner; and opening his mouth in the 

3 midst of the fire said, Blessed art thou, O Lord, thou God of our fathers, and worthy to be praised: 

4 and thy name is glorified for evermore: for thou art just in all the things that thou hast done, and 

5 all thy works are true, and thy ways right, [and all thy judgements truth]. In all the things that 


5 
thou hast brought upon us, and upon the holy city of our fathers, evex Jerusalem, thou hast executed 


true judgements: for according to truth and justice hast thou brought all these things upon us 
6 because of our sins. For we have sinned and committed iniquity in departing from thee, and we 
7 have sinned grievously in all things, and have neither hearkened unto thy commandments nor kept 


Our version follows the text of Theodotion; variations found in the LXX are given in the notes. 
1. In the Greek MSS. this verse follows iii, 23 of our Daniel. 

they, the “Three Children’. In the account of this incident in the canonical Daniel they are referred to by their 
Aramaic names,’ ‘Shadrach, Meshach, and Abednego’; but in this ‘Addition’ they are called Ananias, Misael, and 
Azarias, the Hellenized forms of their Hebrew names, Hananiah, Mishael, and Azariah. 

God... the Lord. In the Pentateuch the divine names often alternate through the combination of clauses 
from documents using ‘God’ and ‘ Yahweh’ respectively. This alternation seems to be sometimes imitated, as a point 
of style, by later writers ; cf. Jonah iii. 10, iv. 2. 

the Lord, xpios, representing the Hebrew divine name, Yahweh. 

2. stood up with his companions, avvotds, R.V. ‘stood’. The verb is used in 1 Kings xvii. 26 LXX to translate 
oy ‘stand’. In Dan. iii. 23 the three ‘fell down bound ve 

1, 2. Instead of these two verses, LXX has the following: ‘Thus then prayed Hananias and Azarias and Misael, 
and sang praise to the Lord, when the king commanded them to be thrown into the furnace. And Azarias stood and 
prayed thus and opened his mouth and gave thanks to the Lord, [together with his companions in the midst of the fire, 
the furnace being brought to an exceeding great heat by the Chaldeans].’ Rothstein regards the words in brackets as 
alater addition. On the words “brought... to a heat’, i.e, imoxatopevns, cf. Jer. i. 13, where Urokatopevov renders M53, 
R.V. ‘seething (cauldron) ’. i 

There is no apparent reason why the following ‘ Prayer’ should be put into the mouth of Azariah. Where the 
three names are given in the canonical Daniel, his name, whether as Azariah or Abednego, stands last, and in verse 66 
of our ‘Addition’ it stands second. As the ‘Prayer’ itself does not connect in any way with the incident in Daniel, 
ead. the re 1s a common one, the Azariah of the ‘ Prayer’ may originally have had nothing to do with the Azariah 
of Daniel. 

3. Cf. 1 Chron. xxix. 10, 20 (Yahweh, the God of their fathers) ; 2 Chron. vi. 3, 4. 

and worthy to be praised, aiverds. LXX has aiverdy connecting with the following, ‘and thy name is worthy to 
be praised,’ &c. 

4. thou art just, &c. Neh. ix. 33 R.V., ‘thou art just in all that is come upon us; for thou hast dealt truly’; 
2 Esdras, kat ov Sikavos emi aan trois Epxopevots ep’ Huds, ore adjOevav eroinoas. ‘ 

thy works, &c. Cf. Deut. xxxii, 4. 

true, ady@wd. This Greek word is frequently used in the LXX for the genitive of the Hebr. "émeth, ‘truth’, such 
genitives in the Hebrew often doing the work of an adjective, The idea in the Hebrew is rather ‘ faithful’ than ‘true ve 
faithful, as corresponding to the nature, promises, and commands of God. : 

right, «dciar. Often in LXX for Hebr. Jashar, ‘straightforward’; so Hos. xiv. 10 EXEXe 
[and all thy judgements truth]. Apparently a variant arising by dittography from the clause ‘and judgements of 
truth ’, which immediately follows in the Greek ; so Rothstein. The words for ‘ judgements’ are different, xplo-es and 
kpiwara respectively, 
truth. LXX and Syr. marg. have ‘true , dnOivai; Syr. text agrees with Theodotion. 
5. the holy city, &c. Cf. Isa. Ixiv. 10 f., also lii. 1, Neh. xi. 1, and Deut. ix. 24. 

brought .. . upon, émjyayes as in the earlier part of the verse; LXX has ‘ wrought ’, éroinoas. 
6, 7. Cf. Isa. lix. 12; Ezra ix, 6, 7, 13; Neh. i. 7. 
6. sinned (first occurrence). LXX adds ‘in all things’. 

in departing from thee. A more idiomatic rendering of the first part of this verse would be 
and lawlessly departed from thee.’ ‘ 

sinned ... sinned grievously, jpdpropev . , . Enudprouev. The é€ of the latter may be used of erring from 
the mark, emphasizing the nature of sin as a divergence from a standard, an aberration, "E€apaprdve is occasionally 
used in LXX in the sense of ‘sin ’, but more often in that of ‘cause to sin’: it does not occur in N. T. In view of the 


’ 
ter addition ; but judpropey 


‘We have sinfully 


similarity of the first and last clauses of this verse, Rothstein regards ‘sinned and’ as a la 
and ¢£npaprouey probably represent two different Hebrew words. 
thy commandments. The LXX treads ‘ the commandments of thy Law’. 
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THE PRAYER OF AZARIAH 8-16 


8 them, nor done as thou hast commanded us, that it might go well with us. So all that thou hast 
9 brought upon us and everything that thou hast done to us, thou hast done in true judgement. And 

thou didst deliver us into the hands of lawless enemies, and most hateful forsakers of God, and to 
10 a king unjust and the most wicked in all the world. And now we cannot open our mouth; shame 
11 and reproach have befallen thy servants, and them that worship thee. } Deliver us not up utterly, for 
12 thy name's sake, neither disannul thou thy covenant ; and cause not thy mercy to depart from us, 

for the sake of Abraham that is beloved of thee, and for the sake of Isaac thy servant, and Israel 
13 thy holy one; to whom thou didst promise that thou wouldst multiply their seed as the stars of 
14 heaven, and as the sand that is upon the seashore. / For we, O Master, have been made less than all 
15 the nations, and are brought low this day in all the world because of our sins. Neither is there at 

this time prince, or prophet, or leader, or burnt offering, or sacrifice, or oblation, or incense, or place 
16 to offer before thee and to find mercy. But in a contrite heart and a humble spirit let us be 


8. The first two clauses are practically identical, and Rothstein and others may be right in regarding one of them as 
a gloss, probably the former. 

9. lawless, i. e. Gentiles who had not the Jewish law. LXX< inserts ‘our’ before this word. 

most hateful forsakers of God, ¢ydictwv dmocraréy. ¢x6icrwv might mean ‘most hostile’ or ‘most hateful’ ; 
either would suit the sense, but in the Apocrypha it occurs with the latter meaning, e.g. Wisd. xv. 18. 

adrooraray and cognate words in the LXX would usually represent the Hebrew root 44 ‘rebel’; so Num. xiv. 9, 
Joshua xxii. 19. In Acts xxi. 21 Paul is accused of teaching drogragiay dtd Mavoéas, i.e. ‘apostasy’ in the modern 
sense, and droorarns in ecclesiastical writers has the sense of ‘apostate’. In 1 Macc. ii. 15 we read of agents of Antiochus 
compelling the people to apostatize, xaravaykd{ovres t7v dnooraciay. Here it may represent the Hebr. p74 ‘rebels’, 
i.e. against God; but it would be understood by the later Greek reader in the sense of ‘apostate’. Probably the 
phrase does not refer to the Gentiles but to apostate Jews. In the time of the revolt of the Maccabees we read of 
‘renegade and wicked Jews’, Azz. xii. 7.1, who took the side of the oppressor, cf. xii. 5. 4. 

a king, &c. In the present setting of the Prayer the king will be Nebuchadnezzar. What we read of him else- 
where does not convey the impression that he was ‘unjust and most wicked in all the world’. In Jer. xxv. 9 Yahweh 
speaks of him as ‘my servant’. But the author of this clause was probably thinking of Antiochus Epiphanes. 

the most wicked in ali the world. The Greek is movnpotdt@ mapa maécay ryv yy, an unusual construction, 
probably elliptical for ‘more wicked than any of the kings of the whole earth’. 

1o. them that worship thee, trois ceBopevos oe ; the participle also occurs in verse 68. In Acts of ceBopevor are the 
proselytes, e.g. xvii. 17 rots “Iovdalois kal rots oeBopevors. Possibly the word has the same sense here and verse 68. 
Rothstein thinks the clause an addition; a reference to proselytes might well be added as an afterthought. 

Il. utterly, eis réhos. This phrase and ¢is 76 réAos frequently occur in the LXX and represent numerous Hebrew 
originals, most often N¥J) ‘for ever’, or in the Psalm headings O¥22, apparently understood in the same sense. 

disannul, diacxeddons, lit. ‘scatter abroad’. This verb, with dcaOjxnv for object, is the regular LXX rendering of 
n72 150 ‘annul a covenant’, e.g. Judges ii. 1. 

12. that is beloved of thee. In 2 Chron. xx.7 LXX Abraham is called 16 nyamnuévm cov; the Hebrew has 
Ja0k, R.V. ‘thy friend’. In Isa. xli. 8 he is called ‘208, R.V. ‘ my friend’, LXX 6 jydmryoa, ‘whom I loved’. The 
root JNN is the regular word for ‘love’. In James ii. 23 Abraham is called ‘the friend (fiAos) of God’, and this is 
his common title amongst Mohammedans. 

thy servant ... thy holy one. These epithets are not applied elsewhere to Isaac or Israel (the patriarch) 
respectively. In Deut. ix. 27 Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob are called ‘thy servants’, and the zazion of Israel is 
constantly spoken of as, or exhorted to be, holy, e.g. Deut. vii. 6. 

13. LXX has, ‘As thou didst speak unto them, saying that ¢iow wouldst greatly multiply (moAvmAn@dvar) their seed as 
the stars of heaven for multitude,’ &c. 

Cf. Gen. xxii. 17 rAnOivev mrnOvrd 76 oréppa cov as tos darépas TOU ovpavod Kal ws THY Gupov THY mapa TO Xedos Tis 
Gaddoons, ‘ Multiplying I will multiply thy seed as the stars of heaven and as the sand by the seashore.’ _ 

14. Master, Séorora. Very occasionally used by LXX to render’ Adonai,’ Adon,’ Elohim, Yahweh; fairly common 
in the Apocrypha as a divine title, and so used in Luke ii. 29; Acts iv. 24; 2 Pet. ii. 1; Jude 4; Apoc.vi.1o. The 
word expresses ‘ the absolute control of a master over a slave’ (R. J. Knowling on Acts iv. 24). i 

in all the world. It has been suggested that we should read ‘ (lower) than all the world’, an original Hebrew 
bon having been misread as $53. In some forms of the Hebrew script 2 and J are very similar. 

15. Cf. Hos. iii. 4; Ps. lxxiv. 8, 9, perhaps Maccabean. : : 

prophet. In the time of Nebuchadnezzar there were Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and others. 

burnt offering, 6dokavrwors, ndy. The sacrifice in which the victim was wholly consumed on the altar. 

sacrifice, @ve‘a. Used in LXX both for M3}, the general term for the sacrifice of an animal (so probably here), 
and for M31), sometimes limited to bloodless offerings. é 

oblation, rpoopopa. Only once in LXX, Ps. xxxix. 7, where it is used for NN20; it is fairly common in the 
Apocrypha. Se oe 

to offer. The Greek capo is a derivative of kaprés, “fruit? s Liddell and Scott explain its use in the sense of 
‘ offer’ by suggesting that it meant to ‘bring’ or ‘offer fruit’. In classical Greek it is most often used in the passive 
or middle to mean ‘to derive profit’, ‘to enjoy’. The noun kdpr@pa is the regular LXX for NWN ‘an offering made 
by fire’, which had nothing specially to do with fruit, but was commonly used of animals. The verb occurs in the 
sense of ‘offer’ in Lev. ii. 12, 16; cf. Ps. li. 18 LXX. According to Deissmann, LXX uses kapméw in the sense of 
‘burn ’.4 

heart, Gk. Wvx7, which is occasionally used by the LXX to render the Hebr. 35 ‘heart’. 
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THE, PRAYER OF AZARIAH 17-29 


17 accepted, like as in the burnt offerings of rams and bullocks, and like as in ten thousands of fat 
lambs; so let our sacrifice be in thy sight this day, and grant that we may wholly go after thee, for 
18 they shall not be ashamed that put their trust in thee. And now we follow thee with all our heart, 
19 we fear thee and seek thy face. Put us not to shame, but deal with us according to thy forbearance, 
20 and according to the multitude of thy mercy. Deliver us also according to thy marvellous works, 
21 and give glory to thy name, O Lord: and let all them that do thy servants hurt be confounded, and 
let them be brought to shame and deprived of all their dominion, and let their strength be broken; 
22 and let them know that thou art the Lord, God, sole and glorious over the whole world. 
23 And the king’s servants, that put them in, ceased not to make the furnace hot with naphtha, pitch, 
24 tow, and small wood; so that the flame streamed forth above the furnace forty and nine cubits. 
26 And it spread, and burned those Chaldeans whom it found about the furnace. But the angel of the 
Lord came down into the furnace together with Azarias and his fellows, and he drove the flame of 
27 the fire out of the furnace; and made the midst of the furnace as it had been a moist whistling. 
wind, so that the fire touched them not at all, neither hurt nor troubled them. 
28 Then the three, as out of one mouth, praised, and glorified, and blessed God in the furnace 


saying : 
The Song of the Three Children, 29-68. 


29 Blessed art thou, O Lord, thou God of our fathers, 
And to be praised and highly exalted for ever. 


17. burnt-offerings. LXX and B of Theodotion have the singular. 
grant that we may wholly go after thee. The Greek éxredéoat dmicbév cov is obscure as Greek. It is a literal 
rendering of the Hebr. “108 xd0, R.V. ‘followed fully’, Num. xiv. 24, xxxii. 11 f.; Deut. i. 36; Joshua xiv. 8f., 14. 
LXX of these passages renders the phrase by dxodovdém and cognate or synonymous words. The LXX reading 
e€:Adoa, ‘make thou atonement’, is a correction to improve the sense. 
At the end of the verse the LXX adds kai redevdoar diay cov, a variant of our clause, which was originally placed 
in the margin as a correction of the LXX ¢é€iAdoa dmioOév cov, and then inserted in the text in the wrong place. 
19. deal with us. LXX adds édeos, giving the sense ‘show us mercy’. 
forbearance, émeixea. In 2 Cor. x. 1, St. Paul exhorts the Corinthians by the meekness (apadrnros) and for- 
bearance (émetxeias) of Christ. Dean Bernard on this passage (Lf. Gk, Test.) points out that émeixeca, ‘gentleness & 
‘sweet reasonableness’, is one of the qualities of the Righteous Man in Wisd. ii. 19; and that in Greek ethics the 
emeckns is the ‘equitable’ man who does not press for the last farthing of his rights, 
The noun does not occur in the LXX of the canonical books, but in Ps. Ixxxv. 4 LXX (Heb. Ixxxvi. 5) God is 
said to be ‘good and forgiving’ (Hebr, NPD, LXX emvetkys) ‘and of great mercy’. 
20, 21. Cf. Ps. xxiv. 26, xxxxix. 15, LXX; xxxv. 25, xl. 14, Hebr. 
21.do... hurt, évdeckvipevo, ‘show’, as in LXX of Gen. 1. Eby Wz: 
let them be brought to shame and deprived of all their dominion, xarayurbcinoay amd mdons ths Suvactetas. 
Some MSS. insert ‘ power and’ before ‘dominion’, R.V. ‘let them be ashamed of all their power and might’. This 
does not make sense, and would not be the natural way of expressing ‘let them be ashamed of the use they have made 
of their dominion’, as it is sometimes explained. The sense ‘ashamed of their dominion or authority’ because it had 
failed them in their hour of need would be more probable. Perhaps, however, the Greek renders a pregnant use of 
the Hebrew mz as suggested by the translation ; cf. the next clause. See also p. 628. 
22. the Lord, God, &c., Kipios Ocds pdvos ; LXX has Hdvos Kuptos 6 Oeds, ‘alone the Lord God.’ 

23. to make the furnace hot with naphtha, &c. The construction is peculiar, or rather impossible, xalovres THY 
kdpwwoy vaOay. In the LXX text vap@av kr, is the direct object of ixéxavov, and it is possible that Theodotion’s text 
is an ungrammatical abbreviation. In the rendering of the Aramaic Dan. ili, 7 katopévy is used for NAD ‘fiery’ 
the epithet describing the furnace. After ‘make the furnace hot ’, the LXX continues, ‘And when they had ‘cast the 
three all at once into the furnace, and the furnace was thoroughly aglow with seven times its usual heat? (this ren-. 
dering requires 7apd rather than kard), ‘and when they had thrown them in, those who had thrown them in were above’ 
them, but the others kindled under them,’ then follows ‘ naphtha’, &c., as in Theodotion. The broken construction 
indicates a gloss or glosses. According to Aram. of Dan. iii. 22 (LXX, iii. 23), the men who threw the Three 
Children into the furnace have already been burnt to death, and therefore could not go on kindling fuel. The LXX 
gloss is an unsuccessful attempt to explain away the difficulty. 4 

55 pee pote ade 3 LXX dueEadevoe, ‘escaped’, 

20. the angel. LXX has no article, but probably is in i icle i Yi , 
eee Sidaelt: “tue enes . a ™ cree y is intended to be definite. The article is not written before ‘angel 

drove, eSerivager, lit. ‘shook out’, but the verb is the regular LXX rendering of 4y) ‘shake, shake out’. 

27. moist ... wind, lit. ‘wind of dew’, 

ky 4 ¢ ES 9) ¢ 9 : : : 
She ee LXX avahaBorres, ‘ taking up’, le. ‘speech’, An English writer might have said, ‘broke forth into 
blessed. LXX adds after this word, ‘and exalted,’ 


29. highly exalted, imepuyotpevos. The verb is used in LXX of canonical books in Ps i i i 
Teput € cf + XXXVI. 35, Boe -iv. 
(Theod.). Compounds with Urep- in the intensive sense are not common in LXX of canonical Hope Peet acon, , 
bmepawverds (verse 30), highly sung, vmepupynrds, ‘highly glorified’, bmepévdokos (verse 31), do not occur in LXX. 
except in this ‘Addition’, At the same time a translator with a turn for hyperbole, having appreciated the effect of 


the brep- in brepuyovduevos, might readily introduce izep- to str i 
: IS I - engthen other epith 
as to the insertion or omission of brep-. ‘ : PNGB en 8 Seve Cea oe ura 
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30 
ay 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
Be 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 


44 


ONG OF THE THREE CHILDREN 30-46 


And blessed is thy glorious and holy name, 
And to be highly praised and highly exalted for ever. 
Blessed art thou in the temple of thy holy glory, 
And to be highly sung and highly glorified for ever. 
Blessed art thou that beholdest the depths and sittest upon the cherubim, 
And to be praised and highly exalted for ever. 
Blessed art thou on the throne of thy kingdom, 
And to be highly sung and highly exalted for ever, 
Blessed art thou in the firmament of heaven, 
And to be sung and glorified for ever. 
O all ye works of the Lord, bless ye the Lord, 
Sing 42s praise and highly exalt him for ever. 
O ye heavens, bless ye the Lord, 
Sing 47s praise and highly exalt him for ever. 
O ye angels of the Lord, bless ye the Lord, 
Sing Ais praise and highly exalt him for ever. 
O all ye waters that be above the heaven, bless ye the Lord, 
Sing iis praise and highly exalt him for ever. 
O all ye powers of the Lord, bless ye the Lord, 
Sing is praise and highly exalt him for ever. 
O ye sun and moon, bless ye the Lord, 
Sing “zs praise and highly exalt him for ever. 
O ye stars of heaven, bless ye the Lord, 
Sing his praise and highly exalt him for ever. 
O every shower and dew, bless ye the Lord, 
Sing his praise and highly exalt him for ever. 
O all ye winds, bless ye the Lord, 
Sing Azs praise and highly exalt him for ever. 
O ye fire and heat, bless ye the Lord, 
Sing kis praise and highly exalt him for ever. 


31. the temple of thy holy glory. The reference may be to the Temple at Jerusalem; verses 62 f. seem to imply 
that the Temple services were observed at the time this poem was written. On the other hand, verses 14 f. state that 
there were neither Temple nor services. Thus it would seem that the Prayer and the Song belong to different periods. 
In this verse, however, the reference may be to the Heavenly Temple; the following verses refer to God as in heaven. 

32, 33. LXX has these verses in the reverse order. 

32. sittest upon the cherubim. A favourite title of Yahweh, e.g. 2 Sam. vi. 2. The original reference was to the 
Ark, but the Ark disappeared before the Exile and was not replaced, Jer. ili. 16. Unless this is the mere repetition of 
a conventional phrase, the cherubim here, as in Ezek. i, are supernatural beings, 

highly exalted, tmepvopéevos; LXX ‘glorified’, dedofacpevos. 

33. on the throne. LXX ‘on the throne of glory’, i.e. ‘glorious throne’. 

34. of heaven. LXX and Syr. omit. 

35-65. The Prayer Book Benedicite ; cf. Introd., § 7. 

B5 LPs. ill. 22. : 

Sing his praise and highly exalt him for ever. This refrain, slightly varied in verse 52, is repeated up to and 
including verse 66. Cf. Ps. cxxxvi, where the refrain, ‘For his mercy endureth for ever,’ is repeated in each of the 
twenty-six verses; cf. cxlviii, cl, and cxxxv. 1-3, 19-21. 

36, 37. LXX reverses the order of these two verses. 

36. Cf. Ps. exlviii. 4. 

Byes Cleubs..cxlvail, 2: 

38. Cf. Gen. i. 7; Ps. cxlviii. 4. : 

all ye waters. Some texts have ‘ye waters and all things’. 2, ; 

39. O all ye powers of the Lord, bless ye the Lord. So LXX of Ps, ciii. 21, except that the psalm has ‘his’ for 
‘of the Lord’. The Hebr. is !8I¥, E.V. ‘his hosts’; cf. ‘Yahweh Sebaoth’, ‘Lord of hosts’; in which phrase 
‘hosts’ referred at various times to (a) the actual Israelite armies, (2) the heavenly bodies, (c) the angels. As the 
present writer is using a conventional phrase, he may have had no definite idea of what he meant by it. The Vatican 
MS. of Theodotion has ‘ Let every power bless the Lord’. 

40, 41. Cf. Ps. cxlvili. 3. ; : 

40. Syr. marks this verse as spuiious, but it is well supported and is required by the context. : . 

42. every. Rothstein proposes to omit with Pesh.; cf. 44 ff, where there is no ‘every’ before the various pairs. 

43, 44. Ps. cxlviii. 8. ; 

The Alexandrine MS. of Theodotion and LXX insert here the verses numbered 45, 46, in A.V., thus : — 

‘45. O ye winter and summer (LXX, frost and cold), bless ye, &c. 
46. O ye dews and storms of snow, bless ye, &c. 
‘Winter and summer’, in Alex. MS. ‘cold and burning wind’. 
45-51. The order of these verses varies in different authorities. Thus LXX has 45, 46, 49, 50, 47, 48, 51. 
45 is a doublet of 48 or, according to LXX, of 50, of which 46 is also partly a doublet. 
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52 
53 
54 
56 
55 
57 


59 
60 
61 
62 
63 
64 
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THE SONG‘OF ‘THE THREE CHILDREN 47-6; 


O ye nights and days, bless ye the Lord, 
Sing is praise and highly exalt him for ever. 
O ye light and darkness, bless ye the Lord, 
Sing his praise and highly exalt him for ever. 
O ye cold and heat, bless ye the Lord, 
Sing his praise and highly exalt him for ever. 
O ye frosts and snows, bless ye the Lord, 
Sing his praise and highly exalt him for ever. 
O ye lightnings and clouds, bless ye the Lord, 
Sing his praise and highly exalt him for ever. 
O let the earth bless the Lord, 
Let it sing “2s praise and highly exalt him for ever. 
O ye mountains and hills, bless ye the Lord, 
Sing his praise and highly exalt him for ever. 
O all ye things that grow on the earth, bless ye the Lord, 
Sing his praise and highly exalt him for ever. 
O ye seas and rivers, bless ye the Lord, 
Sing his praise and highly exalt him for ever. 
O ye fountains, bless ye the Lord, 
Sing his praise and highly exalt him for ever. 
O ye whales, and all that move in the waters, bless ye the Lord, 
Sing his praise and highly exalt him for ever. 
O all ye birds of the heaven, bless ye the Lord, 
Sing hzs praise and highly exalt him for ever. 
O [all] ye beasts and cattle, bless ye the Lord, 
Sing his praise and highly exalt him for ever. 
O ye sons of men, bless ye the Lord, 
Sing his praise and highly exalt him for ever. 
O Israel, bless ye the Lord, 
Sing his praise and highly exalt him for ever. 
O ye priests of the Lord, bless ye the Lord, 
Sing 47s praise and highly exalt him for ever. 
O ye servants of the Lord, bless ye the Lord, 
Sing his praise and highly exalt him for ever. 
O ye spirits and souls of the righteous, bless ye the Lord, 
Sing is praise and highly exalt him for ever. 
O ye saints and meek-hearted, bless ye the Lord, 
Sing his praise and highly exalt him for ever. 


48. Se cae peek vais a iG Mater vee of Theod. ‘frost (rdyos) and cold ’, apparently a variant of the LXX 
verse 49, A.V.) “O ye frosts (méyo.) and cold, bless ye’, &c. 


50. frosts, mdyvar. Vatican MS. ‘frost’. Both mdayos and mayvn render “WDD ‘ hoar-frost ’, and mdyos also renders 
MP ‘frost’. : ; 

53. Cf. Ps. cxlviii. 9. 

56, 55. LXX has these verses in reverse order, i.e. 55, 56, as in A.V. 

55. fountains. LXX ‘showers and fountains’. 

57. whales, «jrn, sea-monsters or huge fishes ; xjros is used in the LXX for O°.) ‘sea-monsters’, Gen. i. 2TetOls 
Jonah’s ‘fish’, 33, and for the mythical Sea-monsters, Leviathan, Job iii. 8, and Rahab, Job xxvi, 12. 

all that move, &c. Cf. Lev. xi. 46. 
58, 59. Cf. Ps. cxlviii. ro. 
59. [all]. Alex. MS. omits, cf. on 42. 


beasts and cattle, ra Onpia kai ra etn; LXX rerpdroda kai Onpia ris yas; cf. LXX of Gen. i. 24, ‘quadrupeds 
and beasts of the earth.’ 

61, 62. Cf. Ps. cxxxv. 19. 

62, O ye priests of the Lord. Vat. MS. of Theod. omits ‘of the Lord’; the margins of LXX and Syr. have ‘ye 
priests, servants of the Lord’. 

63. O ye servants of the Lord. Vat. MS. of Theod., LXX, and Syr. omit ‘of the Lord’. These are temple 
ministrants, perhaps Levites; cf. Ps, cxxxiv. I, CXXXv. I, 20. : 

64. O ye spirits and souls of the righteous. ‘Spirit’, rvedua, represents T, sometimes the divine element in 
man ; ‘soul’, #3, often the vital principle. The verse is one of a series appealing to various classes of living men, so 
that it also refers to the living, ‘righteous souls,’ not souls of the departed. 

65. ‘Saints and meek-hearted. ‘Saint’, dovos, and ‘meek-hearted ’, Tarrewvos TH Kapdia, represent the Hebr, asta 
and ‘anav or ‘ani, which in post-Exilic times were technical terms for members of the nationalist party which insisted 
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Ste SONG OF THE THREE CHILDREN 66-68 


O Ananias, Azarias, and Misael, bless ye the Lord, 
Sing his praise and highly exalt him for ever. 
For he hath rescued us from Hades, and saved us from the power of death, 
And delivered us from the midst of the burning fiery furnace, even out of the midst of the fire 
hath he delivered us. 
O give thanks unto the Lord, 
For he is good; for his mercy exdureth for ever. 
O ail ye that worship the Lord, bless the God of gods, 
Sing zs praise, and give thanks unto him; 
For his mercy endureth for ever.] 


on the strict observance of the Law. Aastd and ‘dndv or ‘ani occur in the same context of the true believer in 
Ps. xviii. 25, 27; Ixxxvi.1f.; cxlix.1, 2, 5,9. In Matt. xi. 29, Christ speaks of Himself as mpavs kal ramewos r7j kapdia, 
*meek and lowly of heart.’ 

Verses 66-68 are probably an addition; verse 66 was added to connect the hymn with the ‘Three Children’. 
Verses 67, 68 were added from the psalm as a closing doxology, the clause ‘ O all ye that worship the Lord’ being 
introduced later, possibly in order to bring in a reference to proselytes; cf. on verse 10. These verses probably 


displaced an original conclusion, less suitable to the present context of the hymn. 4’, 
66. Cf. on verse I. 


Hades, ddov, the Hebr. S/eo/, the abode of the dead. 


burning fiery furnace, lit. ‘furnace burning of flame’; LXX and some texts of Theod. omit ‘ furnace’, leaving 
‘from the midst of the burning flame’. 


67 exactly = LXX of Ps. cxxxv, 1 (Hebr. cxxxvi. 1). 


good, xpyorés, ‘benevolent and benevolent.’ In Ps. cxxxv. 1 and elsewhere in LXX it is used to render £00, 
‘ 2 
good’. 


68. ye that worship the Lord, of ceBdpevor roy x. Cf. on verse Io. 
the God of Gods. Cf. Ps, cxxxvi. 2. 


LXX adds at the end, ‘and for ever and ever,’ kai «is rov alava ray aimver. 
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INTRODUCTION 


§ 1. CONTENTS OF THE STORY OF SUSANNA, AND SUMMARY OF RESULTS IN INTRODUCTION. 


Two elders are made judges in a Jewish community. One evening they see a Jewess walking 
in her husband’s garden, and both become enamoured of her. Next morning they detect each other 
near the garden, acknowledge to each other their passion, agree to accost the woman, and are 
repulsed with scorn. To protect themselves they must accuse the woman; they betake themselves 
to the synagogue of the city and issue a summons to Susanna. She appears with her household, 
and is ordered to be unveiled. The elders appear as witnesses before the assembled people. They 
aver that while they were walking in her husband’s garden, they detected the woman in company 
with a youth who escaped. Being arrested she refused to tell who her paramour was. The official 
standing of the elders leads the whole synagogue to believe the evidence and to condemn Susanna. 

On her way to execution, a youth (Daniel) questions the verdict, reopens the trial, and examines 
the two elders separately. The one says the crime took place under a mastick tree ; the other says 
under a holm tree. The contradiction condemns both. The synagogue applauds the young man 
because he had proved them to be false witnesses. ‘And as the Law prescribes, they did unto 
them as they had wickedly devised against their sister.’ The elders are gagged, cast into a ravine, 
and destroyed by fire from heaven. oN 

The inspired sincerity of youth, by means of cross-examination, prevented a judicial murder, 
therefore let youth be honoured. 

The later version of Theodotion locates the scene in Babylon when Daniel was ‘a young lad’. 
The house of Joakim, husband of Susanna, is the resort of the people and place of trial. The scene 
in the garden is more detailed. 

This story of Susanna is a parable intended to illustrate the value and necessity of cross- 
examination of witnesses. It also seeks to vindicate the execution of false witnesses, although their 
victim may be delivered before his sentence was carried out. The story is a product of the 
Pharisaic controversy with the Sadducees in the later years of Alexander Jannaeus, c. 95-80 B.C. The 
original language was the literary Hebrew of that period. A later recension of the Hebrew named 
the Deliverer Daniel, and associated the story with Daniel conceived as an historical person living in 
Babylon in the early years of the Captivity. This subsequent association with Daniel is the main 
cause of the differences between Theodotion’s version and the LXX. The story circulated inde- 
pendently, and was sometimes associated with the name of Habakkuk. The LXX before the 
Christian era placed it in an appendix to Daniel; Theodotion and the Uncials, in the interests of 
chronology, make Susanna the opening chapter of Daniel. The Hebrew MSS. now extant have 
no claim to be considered the original of the Greek versions, 


6 oe Tire, 


In the earliest MSS. the story has no name, being part of Aavint BA; Aavmd kata tov 
Ocvdorivos Q. In Codex Chisianus, LKX Dan. js entitled Aad cata rovs O. This title is 
repeated at the end of Dan. xii; Dan. xiii is headed Sovcavva, Codex Chisianus gives Theodotion’s 
version under the curious title ro exp aypumvos AaviA, Susanna being c. 13; . 14, which follows, has 
the superscription ék mpogytetas “AuBaxoty viod "Incod ék THs DvAjs Aevi. The Syriac Hexapla 
makes the latter title include Susanna. A codex from Athos : dpdoes (1. 8pacts ?) €vdexa Tod tpodrjrov 
Aavind deinde sequitur repi rod ‘ABBaxovp. His omnibus praemittitur wept ris Suodvvys Another 
Greek title is Avaxpuois Aavind.2 

Syriac Versions qaaay JNisalh History of Shushan Pesh., Lag. 1; JNnta ag qaaay loko Lag. 2; 
‘the book of the youthful Daniel, the history of Shushan JNwNoim JKaaso Harkleensian edition 
‘Book of the Women’ (i.e. Susanna, Judith, Ruth, Esther) in Bible of Jacobite Syrians. 


bf 


) De Habacuct prophetae vita aique aetate, § 13, Franz Delitzsch, 1842. 
? Walton, Polyg/ot, vi, p. 191. 
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The Vulgate places Daniel between Ezekiel and Hosea as ‘ propheteia Danielis’, Susanna being 
Gel 


The Arabic version has an invocation of the Trinity, and ‘begins to translate the prophecy of 
the prophet Daniel whose prayer be for us! Amen.’ 

In general literature the designation varies, e.g. 7d dpaya Tis Swoavvidos, Nicolas (of Damascus ?); 
‘ Pistill (epistle) of Swete Susan’, Scots poems of the fourteenth century. 

The position in which Susanna is inserted is variable. It precedes the canonical Daniel in 
BAQ Old Latin and Copto-Memphitic Versions; it is appended after Dan. xii in LXX, Syro- 
_tetraplar Version of LX X, Vulgate and Versions based on it. ° 

These titles reflect variety of opinion as to the origin, authorship, and character of the story. 
There is uncertainty as to whether the book is history, prophecy, apocalypse, apocryphal or 
canonical scripture. 

3 LHpS MSS. 


The Codex Chisianus 87, first published at Rome in 1772, is for Susanna, as for Daniel, the sole 
authority for the Greek of the Septuagint. It is a ninth-century cursive, and at the end of Dan. xii 
says it was copied from an exemplar with this subscription : 2ypagn éx ray rerpatAap &€ Gv kai maperéOn. 
Its text is thus only once removed from the recension of the LXX made by Origen c. A.D. 240. 
The Codex Chisianus receives important corroboration from the Syro-Hexaplar Codex, written in 
Alexandria A.D. 616-617 by Mar Paulus of Mesopotamia. The LXX text from Origen’s Hexapla 
is rendered literally into Syriac. The agreement of Chisianus with the Syro-Hexaplar gives 
assurance for the LXX text of Susanna as approved by Origen. The Old Latin versions and 
quotations in the Fathers do not suffice to fix a generally received text at an earlier period. 

Theodotion’s version of Susanna was adopted into the Greek Bible in place of LXX. It has 
thus all the MS. evidence available for the Greek Daniel in the Church Bible, and is found in Codex 
Vaticanus B, Codex Alexandrinus A, and in Cod. Marchalianus Q, sixth century. The text here 
used is that of Swete, vol. iii. 

Among MSS. two in Hebrew require notice, because the question of a Semitic original is much 
discussed, and because one of these MSS. has been supposed to contain the Semitic original of 
certain apocryphal books. 

In Bodley’s Library at Oxford is a MS. (Heb. d. 11, Catalogue No. 2797) called Sepher haz- 
Zikhronoth, compiled by Asher hal-Levi about A.D. 1325, written in German rabbinical character. 
It contains legendary matter illustrating Biblical history from the Creation to the time of the 
Maccabees. The catalogue describes the contents of the part preceding Susanna as a Hebrew 
translation of the Aramaic passages in Daniel by Yerahmeel,.., the Aramaic text of the Song of 
the Three Children, the history of Bel and the Dragon in Syriac in Hebrew characters without a 
Hebrew translation. In fol. 74 4 begins the Midrash concerning Ahab and Zedekiah (Jer. XXix. 29k 
Fol. 75a and 756 contain the Story of Susanna in Hebrew, occupying fifty-three lines. A later 
hand has headed the page: 5x7 "2 mIww AyD. The story itself begins a new paragraph headed 
mew avyp mr. After Susanna the history of Nebuchadnezzar is resumed. The compiler considered 
the elders identical with the false prophets mentioned by Jeremiah, and located the story in 
Babylon. Has this Hebrew text any claim to be considered the original of the LXX and Theodotion ? 
The Greek versions have some thirty verses nearly identical; in these passages this MS. omits much, 
adds not a little, and freely paraphrases the rest. Two translators, however arbitrary, could not 
make this text responsible for the agreements or divergences that exist in LXX and Theodotion. 
The language is in parts a fair imitation of Biblical Hebrew: in other parts it is not; eg. v. 23 8 
fol. 75, 1. 18, ow myay .. pin bx yeany Sy xouar saan Syn aA priya, “73 ndiasr % ani; 
fol. 76, |. 29, a supplement to 6” v. 59 MENT IN IDDM JAN MT NPY po At ND a px; for 733 we find 
yin three times; for ‘thereupon’ 1 with a Perf. three times ; twice there appears nan Nd for ‘the 
garden of his house’, The compiler of the MS. evidently knew Syriac, and may have carelessly 
followed some Syriac version in writing the story for the amusement of his heirs male. His object 
appears in his preface: ‘ Blessed be my descendants, and may they be established if they fulfil my 
wishes.’ 

The second Hebrew MS. is also in the Bodleian (Heb. MS. e. 12, Catal. No. 27 997\< acne 
volume, with which the leaf containing Susanna is bound up, contains hymns, astronomical tables, &c., 
disorderly arranged. The copyist of fol. 3 signs himself Mordecai ben Samuel, and finished his work 
A.D. 1691. A note on f. 71 implies the date A.D. 1737. 


1 Proceedings of the Society of Biblical Archaeology, vol. xvi, 1894, ‘The Unknown Aramaic Original of 
Theodotion’s Additions to the Book of Daniel,’ pp. 280-90, 312-17. 
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Susanna occupies both sides of one folio, 55, thirty-five lines on the first page, thirty-four on the 
other. The story conforms closely to the Greek of Theodotion, so closely that either the Vulgate 
or Theodotion must have been used by the translator into Hebrew. The additions and omissions 
in Heb. e. 12 are not many and not important. The garden, v. 3, ‘has all kinds of trees’; the elders 
are called ‘priests’; the maids fetch soap going out ‘by the doors of the house’. The Hebrew is 
more idiomatic than in MS. d. 11. Yet here too we have a version. The writer has not understood 
v. 5, yet has tried to be faithful to the obscurity of the Greek. py73 DYN Ww POT INIA IN wy 


Ayan 325) DAS DEY WDIPY OMweTA ODEWwAD Soop [nya] pyr ap a poaw A. Again, in v, 15 
he has failéd to recognize the Greek form of ney) bina and renders: mp oy 552 AMS omen 7) 
. + AOyy pnd nis nw oy Jos anya whwn ova. In v, 18 he ignores the gender in the verbs; 


TEplLTATOULTMOY NuOV = wabaws v. 36; the comparative he renders by n\, évdoéérepov = 133) ANY v. 4: 
aiperdéy po. = 310 ANY. That he used Theodotion and not the Vulgate appears to follow from his 
treatment of v. 22: cai dveorévagey S. wal elev Srevd por advrodev = *> ANN AMIN IDOKM mew manny. 


Here he reproduces the repetition of the sound. He ignores the play on the names of the trees. 

These two Hebrew MSS. are of some interest as showing the Jewish attitude to the story 
during the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. They also illustrate the facility with which every 
phrase of the Greek can be reproduced in Hebrew. 


§ 4. THE ANCIENT VERSIONS. 


Two forms of the Old Latin version of Daniel can be traced. Burkitt! finds that the tract De 
Pascha computus, dated A.D. 243, is the earliest Latin follower of Theodotion’s Greek for Daniel. 
But ‘the earliest Latin version of Daniel as witnessed by Tertullian, S. Victorinus of Pettau, and 
partly by S. Cyprian was made from the LXX’. ‘The text of Daniel used by Tertullian is a form 
of the LXX differing slightly from Origen’s edition, but agreeing most closely with the quotations 
of Justin Martyr’ (ib. p. 23). In Sabatier2 the Versio Antiqua preserves about forty-four verses of 
Susanna out of the sixty-five in the Vulgate. In these Theodotion’s version is much more obvious 
than the LXX. The verses at the beginning are given; and Sabatier adds, ‘ Haec Susannae historia, 
si Flaminio Nobilio fides, in omnibus vetustis libris est principium Danielis,...in multis inscribitur 
Daniel ut in nostra; in quibusdam Svoavva: in aliquo Avaxpiots Aavind.’? In Cod. Wirceburgensis 
Palim. sixth century, Susanna vv. 2-10 survive? 

Lhe Vulgate. St. Jerome’s preference for Theodotion’s Susanna led to the disappearance of the 
LXX Susanna. St. Jerome says the churches of his time read Daniel according to Theodotion, the 
LXX Daniel being long ago discarded. ‘Hoc cur acciderit, nescio’; but after comparing both 
versions with the Semitic original in the rest of Daniel, he agrees that sound judgement has been 
shown in substituting Theodotion. The Vulgate therefore puts Theodotion’s Greek into Latin. 
At the end of Dan. xii, this note precedes Susanna: ‘ Hucusque:Danielem in Hebraeo volumine 
legimus. Quae sequuntur usque ad finem libri de Theodotionis editione translata sunt.’ Jerome 
therefore had never seen a Hebrew or an Aramaic Susanna. The Vulgate has an extra verse at the 
end, v. 65 ‘Et rex Astyages appositus est ad patres suos et suscepit Cyrus Perses regnum eius,’ 
This error in chronology belongs to Bel and the Dragon, which follows in CH14: 

Syriac. The LXX Susanna is faithfully reproduced in Syriac in the Codex Siro-estrangelo 
Bibliothecae Ambrosianae. Bugatus * gives this note after Dan. xij from the Syriac: ‘ Descriptus 
est ab exemplari in quo erat adnotatio haec: descriptus est a Tetraplis cum quibus etiam collatus 
est.’ Swete and others refer to the MS. as ‘Codex Syro-Hexaplaris Ambrosianus’. As Origen 
had no Hebrew for Susanna, he must have had two columns blank in his Hexapla; the names 
Tetrapla and Hexapla here evidently refer to the same text. This version was made at Alexandria 
by Mar Paulus of Mesopotamia, in the years A.D. 616-617. It is an exact translation, and serves 
to fix the LXX text as approved by Origen A.D. 240. ‘ 

Walton’s Polyglot gives two Syriac versions, W, the Peshitta, W, the Philoxenian or Harkleensian 
made by Thomas, Bishop of Heraklea about A.D. 616. Both are based on Theodotion, but make 
additions in sympathy with the story. Two other Syriac versions are edited by Lagarde,® from two 
codices in the British Museum. These MSS. belong, one to the ninth, the other to the tenth century. 


’ Burkitt, Ze Old Latin and the Ltala, p. 7. 
> Bibliorum Sacrorum Latinae versiones antiguae, 1751. 

i Kennedy, DB (Hastings), art. ‘Old Latin Versions’. 
Daniel secundum editionem LXX interpretum ex tetraplis desumptam ex codice siro- ibli 
Ambrosianae Syriace edidit Caietanus Bugatus Mediolani 1788. tbe pieticatitg sess ee 2 Gc 

° Apocryphi Syriace, Lagarde, 1861. 
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They resemble Walton’s first Syriac version ‘Apud Waltonem versio duplex est, altera fere cum 
nostris consonans’. In the last twenty verses the variations between these two versions (L, L,) are 
considerable. 

Coptic Versions. The Copto-Memphitic was based on Theodotion’s version. It may have been 
made by the beginning of the fourth century. ‘Hoc unum statuemus, interpretem nempe copto- 
memphiticum magnam semper fidem Theodotioni habuisse, quam vero textus Theodotionei recen- 
sionem secutus fuerit, certo definiri non posse.’! In this version Susanna is found at the beginning 
of Daniel. 

_ No fragments of Susanna appear to have survived in the Sahzdic version? The ‘Song’ appears 
inic, 3. 

Arabic. John, Bishop of Seville A.D. 719, made an Arabic version of the Bible from the Latin 
Vulgate as it is supposed.* The version in the Polyglots is derived from an old MS. of Greek akin 
to A.* The version of Susanna in Walton conforms to the Vulgate. The two trees are called 
sandayan i340 and Blows summag ; but no attempt is made to reproduce these sounds in the verbs. 

The new elements in the versions have been supposed, especially in the Harkleensian Syriac, to 
be independent gleanings from tradition (Briill, Ball). The fidelity of the translators has been 
impaired by the warmth of their feelings ; e.g. Susanna is only a few days betrothed to Joachim, and 
the rest of her life is passed in widowhood, day and night being devoted to the service of the Lord 
(Syr. Harkl.). Susanna is set free from her chains, ibid. Hebrew ‘ the elders, the accursed rascals’, &c. 


§ 5. THE ORIGINAL TEXT. 


‘Things originally spoken in Hebrew have not the same force in them when they are translated 
into another tongue.’ So testified the younger Ben-Sira, c. 130 B.C., when he ‘ laboured to interpret’ 
in Greek the Hebrew composition of his grandfather. The Semite and the Aryan had created their 
language in different worlds. Between them there was no aboriginal kinship such as embraced the 
Greek and the Roman. The verbal paradigm of Arabic cannot be forcibly adjusted to the moods 
and tenses of the Greek verb. A Greek could neither pronounce nor write the sound ‘Shoshanna’. 
Ben-Sira’s ‘labour’ was in some respects like trying to graft the laurel on the palm. 

The two tense-forms of Semitic, aided in Hebrew by the potent Vav consecutive, offer perceptible 
resistance to expression in the Greek idiom. One effect is a monotonous repetition of Kat introducing 
clauses which can be more subtly linked by Vav in Hebrew. In the LXX of Susanna kai introduces 
clauses, where Hebrew Vav consec. or conj. would conveniently replace it, over fifty times; an equal 
extent of narrative and dialogue in St. John’s Gospel yields such a xaf twenty times; St. Luke 
fifteen ; Josephus twelve times. A Greek-speaking Jew, or a Greek influenced by the LXX, when 
composing in his own conversational Greek, thus by this test exhibits a freedom which is con- 
spicuously absent from Susanna.° A similar test shows that avrds for Hebrew pronominal suffix 
occurs much oftener than in the Greek, which an Alexandrian Jew (Philo) writes spontaneously ; cf. 
Susanna v. 30, v. 9 tov vodv airév LXX, rév Eavrdy voty Theodotion ed passim. Redundant auxiliary 
verbs, e. g. dvacrdvres elray vv. 29, 34, reflect the superfluous %P) of Hebrew. kal éyevero for 
vv. 7,15, 19, 28, 64, Theodotion; the so-called oxjya Xaddaikdy VU. 24, 42, 46, 53, 60, Theodotion ; 
kades exOes kai tpltys jiyepas Theodotion v. 15, for pvow Dinnd; oddpa = IND vv. 4, 27, 313 “[dov for 
Mn; eis tov érepov and dAArjAous for INN bs ons or yns Sx wx; infinitive with prep. ANON, iva 
Oavatécovew arttnyv LXX; tod Oavaréoat abriv Theodotion v. 28; oxlce: cov Thy Woyny LXX v. 55; 
meTahatopeve juepov kaxov LXX v. 52. Article for vocative ot viol Iopajd Theodotion v. 48, LXX 
omits of. The versions have of yoveis airs v. 3 which Hebrew would express by TDN) MIN 
(Hebrew MS. e. 12 7n)38), but in v. 30 LXX lets the literal Hebrew appear 7) yuri) ody To Tarpl Eavrijs 
kal TH pytpt, Theodotion ot yovets airs. : 

The names of the trees and the paronomasia cyivoy. . . cxloe v. 54 f, mpivov.. . katanpton 
v. 58 f. have caused the assumption of a Greek original since Africanus. ‘The history of Susanna 
is even very certainly a Greek original, as Julius Africanus and Porphyry already showed from the 
play on the words.’7 Theodotion often resorts to transliteration of Hebrew words : veo kedetp. Amos 
i. 1, caBelp Dan. xi. 16. He is especially timid about trees: Isa. xli. 19 Bpadd Kai Padadp kat Gaacovrp, 


1 Daniel, Copto-Memphitice, p. xiv, Bardelli, Pisis, 1849. ! a 
2 Fragmenta Copto-Sahidica, Ciasca ii, Rome, 1889. 3 Scrivener’, xil. 414. 
4 Encyc. Bibl. art. ‘Texts and Versions’, § 64. 


5 The English version has skilfully hidden the offensive ‘and’ by ‘albeit, now, then, but, yet, also ’. 
6 Most of these Hebraisms are corroborated and others are indicated by Scholz, Susanna, p. 148, and Bludau, 
Die Alexandr. Ubersetzung des B. Daniel, p. 183. 
7 Schiirer, II. ii. § 33 (Eng.). 
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the fir, the pine, and the box-tree. Had his Hebrew text regarded the tree-names as suggesting 
the verbs to be used, Theodotion would more suo have transliterated them. But LXX is here so apt as 
to be irresistible to Theodotion. The LXX translator will guess rather than transliterate Hebrew. 
In Dan. iv—vi, as a translator he exhibits that effrenata licentia! for which he was dismissed from 
the Greek Bible, and his version of Daniel and Susanna imprisoned in Cod. Chisianus for 1000 
years. This free and lively translator made the pun which has puzzled translators from Mar Paulus 
to Luther. From internal evidence we conclude that both Greek texts are versions dependent on 
a Hebrew original. 

This Bee is confirmed by a comparison of the texts of LXX and Theodotion. Half the 
story coincides in both, sometimes verbally identical, sometimes agreeing in sense though differing 
in terms. The variation consists in the use of a synonym, or a different construction, or a different order 
of words, e. g. kdAAtov d€ we LX X 23, aiperdv pot éoriv, Theod. = rip ; cf. vv. 10, 14,28, 35,61. The 
nature of the resemblances in the two Greek texts shows that neither writes independently. _ Where 
they disagree, they write constrained Greek, e.g. LXX 29, 32, 55, 62 4, and in parts peculiar to © 
vv. 15, 24, 39 6, 43. Apart from Semitic idioms in either text, the identity, the nature of the resem- 
blances, and the divergences suggest the dependence of translators. Independent writers could not 
deal with a common Synoptic tradition as these writers do. Theodotion is a critical reviser of the 
LXX, but he too defers to an authority superior to the Greek. 

Had Susanna been written in Greek to scourge certain officials in Alexandria it could scarcely 
have been represented as Babylonian history, where Greek was unknown. Its association with the 
Canon would be unlikely, and, had there been no Hebrew original, it is difficult to see why Sym- 
machus and Theodotion should have taken the trouble to revise a casual tract about an Alexandrian 
fama. Origen and Jerome could find no Hebrew archetype ; but the second century A. D. produced 
versions enough to secure a place for Susanna in the Tetrapla of Origen c. A.D. 240. It appears 
doubtful whether Aquila included Susanna. Akiba was his tutor, and the Jewish Canon, which was 
definitely settled ¢. A.D. go, excluded Susanna. The story would not be popular with elders, and 
it was the elders who fixed the Canon. Susanna was useless for the polemical purposes of Judaism ; 
it reflected on the good name of the daughters of Israel and the probity of the judges. It was, 
therefore, an encumbrance to the Canon and excluded. Hippolytus, Bishop of Rome, already 
suggests this explanation before A.D. 230. The lemnisci in Syro-estrangelo Tetrapla are accom- 
panied by the marginal note 3. ©’, implying that Aquila had no Susanna. But unless there had 
been a Hebrew archetype in the time of Symmachus and Theodotion (A. D. 150-200) there is no 
sufficient reason why Susanna should have been included in Origen’s Tetrapla. 


§ 6. INTEGRITY OR COMPOSITE NATURE OF THE TEXT. 


The story of Susanna is skilfully compacted. Its characters are few and vividly contrasted ; 
the issues at stake are of universal interest, death or dishonour are the calamities imminent, suspense 
deepens as the story proceeds, there is an impressive reversal (wepinéreva) of the intended effect into 
its direct opposite, at the end nothing requires to be added except the applause of heaven and earth. 
A feeble woman in the right (cf. Esther, Judith) has triumphed over tyranny in the wrong. The 
genius of the writer is more important than his material, whether that were chiefly legendary, 
traditional, or suggested by contemporary politics. Nobody remembers the raw material, nobody 
forgets the story. 

Though the story is coherent and homogeneous, it appears to have suffered alteration in some 
features. The earlier form of the story seems to have had no connexion with Daniel or Babylon. 
In LXX Daniel is an intruder. He does not appear till v. 45 and is introduced awkwardly in apposi- 
tion to vedrepos. His name is mentioned only four times—vv. 48, 51 4, 52, 59; the original redrepos 
maintains his anonymous part in vv, 52 a, 55; 60 ; and in the epilogue oi vedrepor are the heroes, while 
Daniel is forgotten. The contrast is not between youth and age, but between such an one as the 
son of Simon ben Shetach and the pair of Sadducean informers and judges who secured his con- 
demnation by false witness. The son, who chose death in order that his father might be able, even 
on Sadducean principles, to inflict the penalty of death on his false accusers, is the vedtepos come to 
judge justly. This requires us to omit the preface which never belonged to LXX, and which is 
superfluous in view of LXX v, 7, to delete ék BaSvAdvos in the dubious and difficult v. 6, and either to 
read vedrepos four times for Aavuja, or else merely to omit the proper name. 

The transference of this original story to Babylon offends against verisimilitude. Recent Captives 


[' This is practically the universal opinion of these chapters, but I hope in a future work to show that it is wrong.— 
General Editor.] 
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were not likely to have synagogues, popular election of judges, the right to carry out a sentence of 
death. Joakim is too comfortable with a pleasure garden and 500 famuli. The disastrous trees 
and the stadion have no place in Babylon. ‘Other cities’ (v. 6) could be Judaean villages with 
fewer than 120 families; they are a curious addition to ‘Babylon’. Such features are proper to 
Judaea in the time of John Hyrcanus and his successors. 

The career of the individual Daniel also affects the question. The book became known c. 165 B.C. ; 
by its merit and in the temper of the time it became instantly popular, and was translated into Greek 
before 1 Maccabees was written. Meanwhile Daniel himself was a nebulous personality, half- 
angelic, wholly admirable. Theodotion’s version of Daniel in Cod. Chisianus bears the title ro ep 
ayputvos AavimA. Exp is explained as ‘angelus, quo nomine Daniel a barbaris etiam dictus est’, and 
stands for "yn ‘the Watcher’. To Theodotion c. A.D. 150, Daniel is still associated with the ‘Sleepless 
Angel keeping Watch’. Josephus apologizes to his Roman readers c. A.D. go for summarizing the 
Book of Daniel as history : ‘I have described these matters as I have found and read them; but if 
any one is inclined to another opinion about them, let him enjoy his different sentiments without any 
blame from me.’? In the time of Alexander Jannaeus Daniel was still a semi-angelic figure, not yet 
regarded as an historical person who lived during the time his book describes. In the fervour of the 
struggle between Pharisee and Sadducee a polemical tract would have been derided which made such 
use of his name as Susanna does. There is evidence that Susanna circulated independently of 
Daniel. Jerome? (Pref. to Commentary on Daniel) cites the opinion of Eusebius and Apollinarius : 
‘Susannae Belisque ac Draconis fabulas non contineri in Hebraico, sed partem esse prophetiae 
Abacuc filii Iesu de tribu Levi.’ In Cod. Chisianus Bel (Dan. xiv) still retains the superscription 
éx mpopytelas ‘AuBaxovp viod Incod éx ris pudfs Aevi. Suidas * derives “AuBaxodp from 838 and oyp, and 
comparing tad.6a xovp in the Gospel, gets the sense zartp éyépoews.. The additions to Daniel were 
thus by a section of early tradition connected with the name of Habakkuk. 

The intrusion of Daniel and Babylon into the story explains the chief differences between the 
LX X as conceived above and Theodotion’s version. The preface is new and locates the scene in Baby- 
lon. The epilogue ignores the vedtepos of LXX and sings the praise of Daniel. Joakim resembles the 
Chief of the Captivity mb: wx: at his house justice is administered, in it the trial is conducted. It 
is easier to identify Joakim with the captive king Jehoiachin; no children are mentioned ; anxiety 
for the continuance of the Davidic lineage may supply a motive for the methods of Ahab and 
Zedekias. Details are added chiefly in the scene in the garden. Doors are shut, the maids are 
dismissed, no other observer is present, the guilty youth escapes though the elders try to prevent 
him. These variations make the evidence of the elders more telling against themselves. The LXX 
hurries over the garden scene ; its interest is in the trial. 

Theodotion as a translator is ‘ simplex et gravis’. His habitual deference to the Hebrew text 
would not allow him to invent the additions to LXX of Susanna. A second edition in Hebrew 
adapted to Babylon appears to be the source of his revision and extension of the LXX. When the 
story had achieved its purpose, when the dictum of Simon ben Shetach, ‘ Make full examination of 
the witnesses,’ * became dominant, then it became possible to identify the youthful champion of the 
right with Daniel. Daniel’s name ‘ El is my Judge’ commended his claim to be the vewtepos of the 
first edition. 


§ 7. AUTHORSHIP AND DATE. 


Judaea was vigorous under John Hyrcanus and his sons, 139-79 B.C. Not content with subduing 
the Idumaeans, they also circumcised them: disapproving the Samaritan heresy they demolished 
the Temple on Gerizim. They did hard fighting, sustained serious reverses, yet kept adding to their 
territory. At home in Jerusalem Pharisee fought Sadducee with persistent energy. Points in 
dispute seem trivial: should Pentecost be kept on a Sabbath? should there be a procession at the 
Feast of Tabernacles? should certain vessels of the Temple be ritually cleansed ? (‘better wash the 
Sun too,’ sneered the Sadducee); should informers be executed before or after their victim has 
suffered punishment? does the intent to slay in a false witness merit death ? ; 

During the first ten years of his reign, 105-95 B.C., Alexander Jannaeus was too busy with foreign 
war to take an active part in these disputes. At the Feast of Tabernacles, 95 B.C., while acting as 
high-priest, he poured the libation of water, not on the altar as the Pharisees required, but at his 
feet. The indignant worshippers pelted their king and high-priest with the festive fruits they 
carried in their hands. The king called in his Pisidian and Cilician mercenaries, who slew 6,000 
people in the Temple. Six years of civil war followed. After his defeat at Shechem Jannaeus had 


1 Ant.x. 10. 7. 2 Migne, xxv, § 620. 
8 De Habacuci prophetae vita atqgue aetate, Delitzsch, 1842. 
4 Pirge Aboth i. 10. 
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800 Pharisees crucified in Jerusalem in one day. To save themselves 8,000 Pharisees fled into exile. 
Weary of strife, the king asked the rival party what terms might satisfy them. ‘The first condition 
is thy death, was the reply. Nearing his end, the king appointed his queen Salome (Alexandra) 
regent and left her this advice,.‘ Fear not the true Pharisees or their honest opponents ; but fear the 
painted ones who look like the Pharisees, whose works are like the work of Zimri, and who seek the 
reward of Phinehas.’ The Pharisees made the day of his death an annual festival. 

The leader of the Pharisees in this period was Simon ben Shetach, While the Sadducees had 
control of the law courts, informers by false witness secured a verdict of death against the son of 
Simon. Before the sentence was carried out, the perjurers confessed; according to Sadducean 
views, ‘ life for life’, ‘eye for eye’, the perjurers could not be executed. The son of Simon, however, 
refused to be tried again, preferring to die that his accusers might also suffer that penalty. ‘ Father,’ 
said he, ‘if thou desirest that help should come through thee, use me as a threshold.’? Another 
point contended for by Simon ben Shetach was that informers should be carefully cross-examined. 

‘Simon ben Shetach said, “ Make full examination of the witnesses ; but be guarded in thy words, 
perchance from them they may learn to lie.”’? Both these contentions were realized when the Pharisees 
came into power at the death of Jannaeus 79 B.C. The Synhedrion was reorganized. ‘ Witnesses in 
the law courts were no longer to be questioned merely upon the place where, and the time when they 
had seen a crime committed, but they were expected to give the most detailed and minute evidence 
connected with it, so that the judge might be more certain of pronouncing a correct judgement, and 
also more able to entrap the witnesses should they make contradictory statements.’ 3 

Satire of the Sadducees, the vindication of the need and value of cross-examining informers, the 
application of the zws talionis to convicted perjurers are the aim of Susanna. The story appears to 
belong to the period 95-80 B.c. and to have been written by a supporter of Simon ben Shetach. 
In the heat of controversy neither party could well call the young detective Daniel. That identi- 
fication would suggest itself when the tract had achieved its purpose. The language would be 
Hebrew. Though Aramaic was the common language in Jerusalem at this time, writers, especially 
a Pharisee, would share the temporary revival of interest in Hebrew. The Semitic idioms in the 
Greek texts in many cases favour a Hebrew rather than an Aramaic source. 

The LXX version may have been made before the Christian Era, but its Hebrew exemplar had 
already a slender attachment to Daniel. Theodotion, not later than A. D. 180, possibly as early as 
the latest N. T. writers, used a Hebrew text which contained a new preface and epilogue emphasizing 
Babylon and Daniel. This conception led to the identification of the two elders with Ahab 
and Zedekiah and the assimilation of legends about the captive king Jehoiachin. 


§ 8. INFLUENCE OF THE BOOK ON LATER LITERATURE. 


In Jewish circles the story would prepare the general mind to appreciate the announcement of the 
Golden Rule. The domestic scandal would not win credit for Judaism from Gentile readers. 
Josephus does not care to make the story known to the Romans; Akiba about the same time 
secures its exclusion from the Jewish Canon. It is doubtful whether Aquila included Susanna in his 
literal Greek version of the Hebrew Bible. Origen can find among learned Jews only vague stories 
about the elders. Africanus says the story is a fiction of recent date, which had never been in 
Hebrew. Henceforward Judaism knows the story only as gossip about the methods of the false 
prophets Ahab and Zedekiah (Jer. xxix. 20-23). Briill4 asserts that Nachmani is the only Jewish 
author of the Middle Ages who mentions Susanna, and his quotation is part of Judith, which he refers 
to the Roll of Shoshan. The Hebrew MSS. of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries show that 
individuals were sufficiently interested to make careful copies; and that Jewish tradition still identified 
the elders with the false prophets in Babylon. 

Influence in Christian Literature. The plea for cross-examination of informers may have coloured 
the arguments of Justin in his Apology. The rescripts of Hadrian and Antoninus Pius adopt the 
principle advocated in Susanna. Antoninus says: ‘If any one hereafter shall go on to inform 
against this sort of men, purely because they are Christians, let the persons accused be discharged 
although they be found to be Christians, and let the informer himself undergo the punishment.’ ; 

In the Greek O.T. of Alexandria the story acquired authority by its attachment tothe Book of 
Daniel, and thus secured the attention of the Church while it lost the regard of thesynagogue. The 
Church hesitated to pronounce it prophecy, or vision, or history. Matt. xxiv. 15 cites Daniel as 


? Jerus. Sanhed. vi. 3. ? Pirge Aboth i. io. 
Graetz, Hist. of the Jews (Eng.), ii. 50. 
Briill, Das apokryphasche Susanna-Buch, 1877, p.6. . A ood f Briill’s i is gi 
Ball cdporoha, be Wee » 1977; p g pce Brull’s important essay is given by 
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a prophet; the parallel passage in Mark xiii. 14 omits ‘the prophet’ in the earliest MSS. 
Theodotion and the Syriac and later versions regard Susanna as history ; Jerome, with some hesita- 
tion, includes it under prophecy. The allegorical interpretation soon became dominant in the 
Church. Hippolytus, Bishop of Rome, A.D. 230, writes: ‘Susanna is a type prefiguring the Church ; 
Joachim her husband prefigures the Christ. The garden is the election of the saints, who like trees 
that bear fruit are planted in the Church. Babylon is the world ; the two elders are typical of the 
two nations who plot against the Church, the one being of the circumcision, the other from the 
Gentiles’! The same conception is ably represented in the latest expositor of the Latin Church, 
Dr. Anton Scholz.? 

An incipient phase of this view can be traced in Irenaeus before A. D. 200. In his work contra 
Haereses, iv. 26, Irenaeus quotes, as from Daniel, Susanna vv. 20, 56, 52, 53- He is explaining how 
prophecy has a new meaning after its fulfilment. Any process is mysterious till it is finished. The 
_ Jews who deny the Advent fail to understand the prophecies. The true interpretation belongs to 
sincere disciples of Christ. There are impostors among presbyters who do evil secretly, saying, ‘No 
one sees us.” To them apply the words of Daniel the prophet, ‘Seed of Chanaan, not of Judah, &c. 
He enforces this view by reference to Matt. xxiv. 48 f. Irenaeus has no doubt that Daniel is 
a prophet, that Susanna belongs to his book and describes something that really happened, and that 
the Divine purpose in the history of the world is made manifest in the Christian revelation. In the 
light of this new Revelation, casual phrases in the old records acquire a new significance. 

Tertullian, de Corona Militis,iv,* discussing women’s dress (1 Cor. xi. 5) argues that the interfer- 
ence with Susanna’s veil does not warrant the inference that the veil was customary or necessary 
for women. He quotes the word orddvoy as in LXX. 

Origen defends the canonicity of Susanna and often refers to the book. Jerome gave it a place 
in the Vulgate. Before the Reformation the story had taken popular and dramatic form. Hilde- 
bert, Archbishop of Tours, ‘ Egregius Versificator, had made it the subject of a Latin poem (c. 1100). 
From German an Ober-Engadine version had adapted the story for a play ; asthe alliterative poems 
had done for the Scots. Luther's Bible gave Susanna curréncy in the North as far as Iceland. 
The Council of Trent made its place in the Canon more secure. In the nineteenth century the 
Bible Societies, by refusing to circulate the Apocrypha, diminished the fame of Susanna in a section 
of Christendom. The Anglican Church reads from Susanna in November ; the Latin Church makes 
use of it on the vigil of the Fourth Sunday in Lent, also in the ‘Ordo commendationis animae’, 
‘Libera Domine animam servi tui, sicut liberasti Susannam de falso crimine.’ 

The subject has been treated pictorially in the Catacombs and also by modern artists. 


§ 9.. THEOLOGY. 


In Daniel, as in post-exilic literature generally, mm tends to become women ineffabile and is 
replaced by obs and ‘8. Only in Dan. ix does mm occur, and there it is used seven times: LXX 
renders Kvpios six times, omits once ; Theodotion has Kvpuos seven times. In the same chapter 
(Dan. ix) 4S for the Divine Name appears eleven times : LXX renders by Képuos five times, deondrns 
four times, omits twice: Theodotion by Kupuos consistently eleven times. Further, in this chapter, 
monbx with or without suffixes appears eleven times: LXX renders by Ocds eight times, Kvpte twice, 
déomora once; whereas Theodotion renders uniformly by ©eds eleven times. ‘Theodotion avoids 
deondrns, which by his time would mean the Roman Emperor denuded of divine honours. Thus 
Theodotion is scrupulous and consistent in rendering the Divine Names ; the LXX is irregular and 
careless of Jewish feeling on the subject. The same motive can be traced in Dan. ix. 26, where 
Theodotion avoids the LX X term Xpiotés for DYD. The Hebrew of Susanna as reflected in Theodotion 

IN. Odpavds for DYY vv. is an evasion due to reverence. 
Bees cresnts, ae Fe oe, Lx eee angel, while Theodotion does not. This is likely due to 
snexact translation. In Dan. ii. 11 LXX renders PION by dyyedos : Dan. iii, 25 Aram.=iii. 92 LXX 
PION 325 mQ7 by dpolwya ayyédov Geod : Dan. iv. ro MM) wow ft) UIP! VY by dyyehos dmeatahn &p 
ioxde &x Tod obpavod : Dan. x. 21 D2W DND"D Muyarjd 6 dyyedos. The term ayyedos is thus too elastic in 
LXX to allow any inference as to its difference from Theodotion on the ee of angels. 
Theodotion also refers to dyyedos VV. 55, 59- A Sadducee would not have written 4; Ds 

The story does not intend to teach anything new in theology. Its theism is incidental and 
generally accepted. The Law of Moses expresses the will of God: His Word condemns injustice. 


: k Text in Pitra, Azalecta Sacra ii, p. 256. 5 ; 
a ae uber os Buch ° Esther’ mit seinen ‘Zusitzen’ und uber ‘ Susanna ’, Anton Scholz, Wurzburg, 1892. 


4 Ss Hate er 
3 Migne, vil. 1054. Migne, Latin, 11 
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Belief in God makes Susanna prefer death to sinning against God; she trusts in God, Who is not of 
one generation only, Who perceives the causes of events, knows her innocence, answers her prayer, 
and inspires her deliverer. On the other hand, an error in theism is the most deadly of errors. 
Unbelief in God, although veiled by hypocrisy, perverts the elders, leaves them a prey to passion, 
allows them deliberately to plan murder, and’blinds them to the penalties of their conduct. Injustice 
is the fruit of atheism. That Susanna should represent the Messianic kingdom, Joakim and Helkias 
the God of Israel, the elders the ungodly powers of the world, can hardly be the intention of the 
writer (Scholz). Allegory and apocalypse have come from students of the story, not from its 
author. 


§ 10, BIBLIOGRAPHY. 


See also in Bibliography for the other Additions to Daniel. 
(a) TEXT: 


LXX. Cod. Chisianus, ed. Rome, 1772, Bugati, Cozza. 

Syro-Hexaplar Ambrosianus, Ceriani, 1874. 

Theodotion, as in Swete, O.7. in Greek, vol. iii. 

Versions. Walton, Polyglot, vi. 191 f.; Lagarde, Apocryphi Syriace, 1861. 
Old Latin. Sabatier, II, 1751. 

Copto-Memphitic. Joseph Bardelli, Pisis, 1849. 

Hebrew Versions in MS. Bodleian Hebr, MSS. d. 11 and e. 12. 


(4) CRITICAL INQUIRIES. 


Commentary by Hippolytus, Bishop of Rome, c. A.D. 230. 
Part of the Commentary of St. Hippolytus on Daniel, lately discovered by Dr. Basilios Georgiades. J. H. Kennedy, 
Dublin, 1888. 
Analecta Sacra, ed. Pitra, ii. 253 ff., 1884. 
Origen. Fragments of Commentary based on Theodotion in Jerome. 
Discussion of views of Africanus and Porphyry. 
Jerome. Preface to Commentary on Daniel. 
Vulgate. 
Handbuch zu den Apokryphen des A.T. F ritzsche, Leipzig, 1859. 
Afpokryphen des A.T. Strack und Zockler, 1891. 
Apocrypha of the O.T. Bissell, 1880. 
Commentar tiber das Buch Esther mit seinen Zusiitzen und tiber Susanna. Anton Scholz, Wiirzburg, 1892. 
Die Alexandrinische Ubersetzung des Buches Daniel. August Bludau, Freiburg i. B., 1897. 
Das apokryphische Susanna-Buch by Dr. N. Briill in Jakrbiicher Sur Jiidische Geschichte und Literatur, I11. Jahrgang, 
Frankfurt am Main, 1877. 
Commentary on the Apocrypha, ed. by Henry Wace, D.D., 1888; Susanna, by C. J. Ball. 
Die Apokryphen des A.T., ed. by E. Kautzsch, 1890; Susanna, by W. Rothstein. 


GENERAL. 


In Susannam Danielicam. De Celada, 1656, appendix ‘de S, figurata in quo Virginis Deiparae laudes in Susanna 
adumbratae praedicantur’. fol. 672 + Pp. Fine-spun exhortation based on fantastic allegory. 

Susanna. Ein oberengadinisches Drama des XVI. Jahrhunderts. Jakob Ulrich, 1888. This is a literal 
translation from German into Ladino, e. g. ‘Unna bella histoargia da quella seinchia et prusa duonna Susanna.’ 
The elders are called Achab and Sedechias; the maids are Spondea and Promptula; there is a Judex Dadan 
a Notarius, &c. ; 

toropta ex tov Aavind rept tns Swoavyns. Venice 1682. A paraphrase of the sto in Greek elegi ing 
about 4oo lines. Modern Greek constructions are often used. oe - migeee 

Scottish Alliterative Poems in riming stanzas, edited by F. J. Amours. Scottish Text Society, 1896-7, ‘The 
Pistill of Susan, Four Versions from MSS. of F ifteenth Century.’ The Vulgate and Wiclif are here much adorned» 
The garden has palms, poplars, pears, plowine, junipers, and roses: 

ere were popinjays present (?), nightingales upon nest. 
Blithe birdies of the best, on blossoms to sit.’ 

Susanna, or the Arraignment of the Two Unjust Elders. Robert Aylett, D.C.L. Z ifyi ition i 
English verse for the peneat of ¢ ee in Westies Hall’. fee Bei ee 

The Apocrypha Controversy. Edinburgh, 1826. Susanna ‘ is justly characterized as a fable’. The British and 
Foreign Bible Society was forbidden to expend subscribers’ money in circulating the Apocrypha— these unhallowed 
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Set apart from the beginning of Daniel, because it is not in the Hebrew, as neither the Narration of 
Bel and the Dragon. 


Susanna according to the Septuagint. 


I \There dwelt a man in Babylon, and his name 
2was Joakim: and he took a wife, whose name 
was Susanna, the daughter of Helkias, a very 
3 fair woman, and one that feared the Lord. Her 
parents also were righteous, and taught their 
4 daughter according to the law of Moses. Now 
Joakim was a great rich man, and had a fair 
garden joining unto his house: and to him 
resorted the Jews; because he was more honour- 
5 able than all others. And the same year there 
were appointed two of the elders of the people to 
be judges, concerning whom the Lord had spoken 
when He said that iniquity went forth from 
Babylon through elder-judges who were thought 
worthy to govern the people. 
6 And cases from other cities also came before 
them for decision. 
Now these men observing a 
woman of beautiful form, the wife of one of their 
own brother-Israelites, who was called Susanna, 


The Revised Version of the Greek of 
Theodotion. 


There dwelt a man in Babylon, and his1 
name was Joakim: and he took a wife, whose 2 
name was Susanna, the daughter of Helkias, a 
very fair woman, and one that feared the Lord. 
Her parents also were righteous, and taught 3 
their daughter according to the law of Moses. 
Now Joakim was a great rich man, and had a4 
fair garden joining unto his house: and to him 
resorted the Jews; because he was more honour- 
able than all others. And the same year there 5 
were appointed two of the ancients of the 
people to be judges, such as the Lord spake 
of, that wickedness came from Babylon from 
ancient judges, who were accounted to govern 
the people. 

These kept much at Joakim’s house: 6 
and all that had any suits in law came unto them. 
Now when the people departed away at noon, 7 


| Susanna went into her husband’s garden to walk. 


And the two elders beheld her going in every day, 8 


PREFACE. I-5 a. These verses are marked with /emmniscé in LXX and the margin has A 2 9, i.e. Aquila, Symmachus, 
Theodotion. The Syro-Tetrapla has obeli + and margin 2 ©. These marks apparently signify that Origen’s Tetrapla 
inserted this preface in the LXX, borrowing it from other versions. The Syriac suggests that Aquila did not include 
Susanna. The Jewish Canon had rejected Susanna ¢. A.D. 90, and Aquila conformed closely to Jewish views. The 
preface comes from a later form of the story, which locates the scene in Babylon, and calls the young detective Daniel. 
The LXX had some other introduction, probably connecting the story with Palestine, in the time of Alexander 
Jannaeus. 

1. Babylon. The preface (vv. 1-5 2) definitely places the scene in Babylon; cf. § 6, Introd. 

Joakim. The proper names Joakim, ‘the Lord will establish,’ Helkias, ‘the Lord is my portion,’ Daniel, ‘ my 
judge is El,’ may have been as significant as Melchizedech Howler and Habakkuk Mucklewrath were to readers of 
I Seo oua. mwiv in Hebr., is reproduced Zovsawa, also Swcavva Breet, Hos. xiv. 6, ‘Israel shall grow as the 
Lily) lhe lily? is used as simile of a bride, Cant. ii. 2; of flower-shaped capitals of pillars, 1 Kings vii. 19; in titles 
of Psalms xlv. 1, Ix. 1, Ixix. 1, xxx. 1. Erman derives from Egyptian Sd5en; and the lotus was an emblem from early 
times in Egypt. Lane (Avabic Dict.) derives from Persian. In O.T. Susanna is not found as a proper name of 
a person, but appears in Luke viii. 3. What is called the ‘poppy-head’ on the coins of John Hyrcanus might come 
under the name ‘Shoshanna’. Like Esther and Judith, Susanna might thus be an emblem of right ultimately 
vanquishing might, cf. Scholz, Comm. 7 doc. The story has doubtless been the cause of the use of ‘Susan’ as 
a personal name. 

©O model of a chaste and constant Dame, 
The world all chaste ones hence Susanna name.’—Robert Aylett, 1622. 


The Latin Catalogue of Saints has more than twenty who bear the name ‘Susanna’. é 
5. the same Sean This phrase applies to a context which is lost. The Syriac Harkleensian begins: ‘When 

Daniel was twelve years old, there was ...’ Daniel was My 13 when his insight began. 

ancients, R.V. for mpecBirepo.; assembly for 7 cvvayoyn, VV. 41, 60. The R.V. hesitates to use the terms ‘elders 
and ‘synagogues’ because their existence in Babylon ¢. 590 B.C. might be felt to be an anachronism. ‘The technical 
use of the terms suits the conditions in Judaea ¢. 150-50 B.C. — PS 

such as the Lord spake of, that wickedness... This rendering is inexact, cf. LXX. at 

concerning whom. epi &v éAdAnoev 6 Oeordrns ri €&p\Oev . . . A Hebrew split-relative with érv for ‘3 intro- 
ducing ovatio recta. Cf. LXX Jer. xxiii. 15 dre awd tov mpopnrav €&jrOev porvopos maon TH yj» The false prophets 
Ahab and Zedekiah whom Nebuchadrezaar roasted in the fire for sins like those of the elders, Jer. xxix. 21-23, may be 
present in the recollection of the writer, and may be responsible for the insertion of this verse. Jewish tradition 
names the elders Ahab and Zedekiah, and has much to say of their methods. Before the birth of a child they would 
promise the mother that the child would be a boy; to the neighbours they would say ‘That woman expects a son but 
it will be a daughter’. In either case they got a reputation. 
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daughter of Helkias, wife of Joakim, as she walked 

§ about in her husband’s garden at eventide, were 

9 inflamed with love for her; and they perverted 
their mind and turned away their eyes so as 
neither to look toward Heaven nor to be mindful 
of right decisions. 

1o And though both were smitten by desire of 
her, yet each concealed from the other the evil 
that possessed them in regard to her; neither 

12 Was the woman aware of this matter. And as 

_soon as it was daylight they came stealthily, 
evading each other, hurrying zo see which should 
be first to show himself to her and to speak with 

13 her. And behold! she was taking her walk 
according to her wont and the one elder had 
barely arrived, when lo! the other came up. Then 
the one began tocross-examine his fellow, demand- 
ing, ‘Why art thou gone forth so very early, 

14 leaving me behind?’ With that they made con- 
fession each to the other of his painful state. 


19 Then said the one to the other, Let us repair 
to her; and having agreed together on a plan, 
they made advance to her and sought to constrain 
her. 


22 But the daughter of Judah answered them, I 
know that if I do this, it is death to me: and if 
I do it not, I shall not escape from your hands. 


23 Yet it is better for me not to do this and to fall 
into your hands rather than to sin before the 
Lord. 


9. Heaven. ovpavsy for God; cf. Dan. iv. 2 3; 
ovpavay = Mark, Luke, 7 Bacidela rod beod, 

17 6. washing balls, opnypara, 

22. Death is the penalty imposed on the unfaithful wife, 
Deut. xxii. 21 ; cf. John viii. Arise 





NOY ‘the heavens’ for ‘God’, 


and walking ; and they were inflamed with love 
for her. 

And they perverted their own mind, and 9 
turned away their eyes, that they might not look 
unto heaven, nor remember just judgements. 


And albeit they both were wounded with her 10 
love, yet durst not one show another his grief. 
For they were ashamed to declare their lust, that 11 
they desired to have to do with her. Yet they 12 
watched jealously from day to day to see her. 
And the one said to the other, Let us now go 13 
home : for it is dinner time. 


So when they rq 
were gone out, they parted the one from the 
other, and turning back again they came to the 
same place ; and after that they had asked one 
another the cause, they acknowledged their 
lust: and then appointed they a time both 
together, when they might find her alone. And 15 
it fell out, as they watched a fit day, she went 
in as aforetime with two maids only, and she 
was desirous to wash herself in the garden: for 
it was hot. And there was nobody there save 16 
the two elders, that had hid themselves, and 
watched her. Then she said to her maids, 17 
Bring me oil and washing balls, and shut the 
garden doors, that I may wash me. And they 18 
did as she bade them, and shut the garden doors, 
and went out themselves at the side doors to 
fetch the things that she had commanded them : 
and they saw not the elders, because they were 
hid. Now when the maids were gone forth, the 19 
two elders rose up, and ran unto her, saying, 
Behold, the garden doors are shut, that no man 20 
can see us, and we are in love with thee ; there- 
fore consent unto us, and lie with us. If thou 21 
wilt not, we will bear witness against thee, that a 
young man was with thee: and therefore thou 
didst send away thy maids from thee. Then 22 
Susanna sighed, and said, I am straitened on 
every side: for if I do this thing, it is death unto 
me: and if I do it not, I cannot escape your 
hands. It is better for me to fall into your 23 
hands, and not do it, than to sin in the sight of 
the Lord. With that Susanna cried with a loud 24 
voice: and the two elders cried out against her. 
Then ran the one, and opened the garden doors, 25 
So when the servants of the house heard the cry 26 
in the garden, they rushed in at the side door, to 
see what had befallen her. But when the elders 27 


So in Matt. 4 Baoitela trop 


The same word is used, Esther ii. 3, 9. Hebr. DPA ‘things for purification’. 
Lev. xx. 10; Deut. xxii. 22 ; for unchastity, death by stoning, 
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SUSANNA 27-42 


28 So these transgressors of the law turned away, 
vowing vengeance and planning together how 
they might put her to death. And they came 
into the synagogue of the city in which they 
dwelt, where were assembled in council all the 
Israelites of the place. 

29 Then the two elders and judges arose and 
said, Send for Susanna, daughter of Helkias, 
the same who is the wife of Joakim. And 

30 straightway they summoned her. And when 
the woman appeared with her father and mother, 
her bondmen and her bondwomen to the number 


_of five hundred also presented themselves, as well 





31 as the four little children of Susanna. Now the 
woman was very delicate. 

32 Yet the lawless pair ordered that she should 
be unveiled, that they might sate themselves 
with the beauty of her attraction. 

33 Whereat all her attendants and al! who knew 

34 her began to weep. Then arose the elders and 

- judges and laid their hands upon her head. 

33 But her heart was stayed upon the Lord her 
God, and looking upward she wept within her- 

35° self, saying, O Lord the eternal God, who 
knowest all things before they come into being, 
Thou knowest that I have not done what these 
lawless men maliciously allege against me. And 

| 36 the Lord hearkened to her entreaty. Then the 
two elders affirmed, We were walking about in 

37 her husband’s garden, and as we came round the 
stadion, we saw this woman dallying with a 
man; we stood still and observed them consort- 

38 ing together, but they were not aware that we 
were standing by. Then when each of us had 
confirmed the other, we said, We must find out 

39 Who these persons are. So we came forward 
and her we recognized; but the young man 

40 escaped us being concealed by a_mask. And 
having arrested her, we put the question, Who 

41 is the fellow? but she refused to tell us who he 
was. These things we declare as witnesses. 
And thewhole synagogue believed them inasmuch 
as they were elders and judges of the people. 


32. Regulations for dealing with a wife suspected of adultery are given in Num. v. 11-31. 
Sota i. 5 contains the following : 


rules were applied is discussed in detail in Mishna. 


... quoad sinum mulieris denudaret : crines quoque eius explicabat. L i 
Sacerdote revelatum: nec capillos solutos, si essent decori. 


for the very purpose the rule was intended to prevent. The spectators 


venustum ipsa haberet, non fuisse eum a 52 
are mapdvopor because they broke this limitation, 





had told their tale, the servants were greatly 
ashamed: for there was never such a report made 
of Susanna. And it came to pass on the morrow, 28 
when the people assembled to her husband 
Joakim, the two elders came full of their wicked 
intent against Susanna to put her to death; and 29 
said before the people, Send for Susanna, the 
daughter of Helkias, Joakim’s wife. So they 30 
sent ; and she came with her father and mother, 
her children, and all her kindred. Now Susanna 31 


was a very delicate woman, and beauteous to 
behold. 


And these wicked men commanded her 3? 
to be unveiled (for she was veiled) that they 
might be filled with her beauty. Therefore her 33 
friends and all that saw her wept. Then thetwo 34 
elders stood up in the midst of the people, and 
laid their hands upon her head. And she weep- 35 
ing looked up toward heaven: for her heart 
trusted in the Lord. 


Vv 42F 


And the elders said, As 36 
we walked in the garden alone, this woman came 
in with two maids, and shut the garden doors, and 
sent the maids away. Then a young man, who 37 
there was hid, came unto her, and lay with her. 
And we, being in a corner of the garden, saw 38 
this wickedness, and ran unto them. And when 39 
we saw them together, the man we could not 
hold; for he was stronger than we, and opened 
the doors, and leaped out. But having taken 40 
this woman, we asked who the young man was, 
but she would not tell us: these things do we 
testify. Then the assembly believed them, as 41 
those that were elders of the people and judges: 
so they condemned her to death. Then Susanna 42 
cried out with a loud voice, and said, O ever- 
The way in which these 
‘Sacerdos arreptis eius vestibus 


R. Iuda (tamen hic limitat) dicens, si sinum 
The elders 


see in the unveiling an indignity and a foregone assumption of guilt. 


that they might sate themselves, &c. 


The phrase iva eunhnoOoow kdddovs émibupias adtiis LXX=0' éras ep. 


rod kéddovs airis appears to be due to a mistranslated construct: 
oe of MIND BY, Bye? 


LXX mM) MNA — 


34. laid their hands upon her head. Cf. Lev. xxiv. 14, 


let all that heard him lay their hands upon his head, and let all the 
‘i This is the reason for the laying on of hands; cf. Bab. Kam, god: NWYy2 TY pS 


Death by stoning imposed the responsibility on the whole congregation ; 
th. Here the whole synagogue, guided perhaps by three or twenty-three of 


i hed. I), is considered responsible for the verdict. } : : 
Se cact n the second any B.c. had induced Jewish youth to practise athletics. 


a race-course. JI is used to indicate something like a ordSvoy in Jerusalem, 
Yd 
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assessors in this trial, but witnesses. 
jt ‘a witness cannot be made a judge’. 
no one could say whose missile caused dea 


37. Greek influence i 


1105 


‘ Bring forth him that hath cursed without the camp: and 
congregation stone him.’ The elder-judges are not 


Some cities had 


Uu 


44-45 


SUSANNA 42-55 


Andas she was being led away to be destroyed, 
behold! ¢here came an angel of the Lord; and 
as it had been commanded him, the angel be- 
stowed a spirit of discernment upon a young man, 
-48 this being Daniel. Then separating the crowd 

Daniel stationed himself in the midst of them and 
said, Are ye so foolish, O sons of Israel, that 
without examination and knowledge of the truth 
ye have condemned a daughter of Israel to 

51" die? Now therefore take these men apart from 

each other, that I may cross-examine them. 

And when they were separated, Daniel said to 
the synagogue: Now consider not that these men 
are elders nor say, They can never be false; but 
I will examine them with reference to that which 
52 is suggested to me. And he summoned one of 

the two, so they brought forward the elder before 

the young man. Then said Daniel to him: 

Hearken, hearken, thou ancient of evil days! 

now have overtaken thee thy sins which thou 

hast committed in time past. 

53 Being trusted to hear and to decide capital 
cases, thou hast both condemned the innocent 
and hast acquitted the guilty, although the Lord 
saith: ‘The innocent and the righteous slay thou 
not.’ 

54 Now therefore under what tree and at what 

_sort of place in the garden hast thou seen them 

together? The impious man answered, Under 
55a mastick tree. Then said the youth, Right 
well hast thou borne false witness against thine 
own soul; for the angel of the Lord will cleave 
thy soul this day. 


51? 





44-45. Mishna Synhed. vi. 1, 2 prescribes appeals for fresh evidence after the ver 








lasting God, that knowest the secrets, that 
knowest all things before they be: thou knowest 43 
that they have borne false witness against me, 
and, behold, I must die; whereas I never did 
such things as these men have maliciously 
invented against me. 

And the Lord heard her 44 
voice. Therefore when she was led away to be 45 
put to death, God raised up the holy spirit of a 
young youth, whose name was Daniel: and he 46 
cried with a loud voice, I am clear from the blood 
of this woman. Then all the people turned them 47 
toward him, and said, What mean these words 
that thou hast spoken? So he standing in the 48 
midst of them said, Are ye such fools, ye sons of 
Israel, that without examination or knowledge of 
the truth ye have condemned a daughter of Israel? 
Return again to the place of judgement : for these 49 
have borne false witness against her. Wherefore 50 
all the people turned again in haste, and the 
elders said unto him, Come, sit down among us, 
and show it us, seeing God hath given thee the 
honour of an elder. Then said Daniel unto 51 
them, Put them asunder one far from another, 
and I will examine them. So when they were 52 
put asunder one from another, he called one of 
them, and said unto him, O thou that art waxen 
old in wickedness, now are thy sins come home 
to thee which thou hast committed aforetime, in 53 
pronouncing unjust judgement, and condemning 
the innocent, and letting the guilty go free; 
albeit the Lord saith, The innocent and righteous 
shalt thou not slay. Now then, if thou sawest 54 
her, tell me, Under what tree sawest thou them 
companying together? Who answered, Under 
a mastick tree. And Daniel said, Right well 55 
hast thou lied against thine own head ; for even 
now the angel of God hath received the sentence 
of God and shall cut thee in two. 


dict is given, ‘When the person 


to be stoned is led out, a herald must precede proclaiming these words: This person N. M., son of N. M., is on 


the way to be stoned, for the crime (specified), on the testimony of N. M.a 


cence, let him approach and set forth his reasons.’ 


nd N. M.; whosoever can show his inno- 


If none appeared, when they came within ten cubits of the ‘place 


of stoning, the condemned was invited to confess, in deference to Joshua vii. 19. 


51>, with reference to that which is suggested to me, 
The Philoxenian Syriac says ‘according as 
before his evidence is proved inconsistent with that of the se 


of his suspicion. 
of the examination. 


and how and whence He pleased’ (Ball, cz loc.). 
given witness, but their colleagues on the bench. 

53: The innocent and the righteous slay thou not. 
OUK QTTOKTEVELS, 

54-59. Under a mastick tree, &c. 
(Epistle to Africanus, 48 f.): 
Hebrews, asking what mpivos was called in their language, 
and oyi¢tew? 
Susanna had been composed in Greek, not in Hebrew. 


iz \ Loe 
vumo ONXLVOY , 


the Greek play in Syriac. 
which occurs in Cant. vi. 11: 


‘ ¢ ‘Any indication of the will of the Invisible King was 
operation of ordinary rules and restrictions ; the theory being that the Divi 


tree - oxioee and ind mpivov . . 
This passage gave me no r 


With some liberty in choosing the trees, the play can be furnished 


\ \ es 
Kata Ta UTomintovTa por. 


” Divine inspiration is the source 
God has given to me’, 


Daniel condemns the first elder 
cond elder. His insight into their past is not the result 
sufficient in the Theocracy to supersede the 
ne Sovereign chose His own ministers when 


The elders of v. 50, Theodotion, are thus not the two who have 


Quoted exactly from Exod. xxiii. 7 LXX aOdov Kai Sikarov 


- katarpion, YU. 59. Origen says 


est and I often wondered about it, so I betook me to several 


; what 7 what was the verb for mpifev, also how the rendered oyivos 
His inquiry was intended to refute the contention of Africanus that the . re 


play on the words proved that 


That Hebrew could use aronomasia even inad 
appears from Achan’s condemnation by Joshua, vii. 2 5. That the LXX woul . phnerprs 


Judges x. 4: OMY... OMY “colts... cities’, Gk. m@dous ... médets. 


d copy a play upon words appears, e.g., in 
Some of the versions succeed in preserving 
by Hebrew, e.g. Ta8, 


‘730 DVT Dyya Warns ” ANDO Moy tn 1D WE by MVP IO WIT YA pas nom Ixy 


Other ways are given in Ball, Afver. ii. 324. 
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x | | SUSANNA 56-64 


Then removing the one he gave command to 
bring the other before him, to whom he said: 
Wherefore is the seed that is in thee become 
perverted as zhat of Sidon and not as ¢hat of 
Judah? beauty has beguiled thee, base passion ! 
57 Even so were ye wont to do with daughters of 

Israel, who through their fear companied with 

you ; but a daughter of Judah scorned to endure 
58 your pestilent licence. Now therefore tell me, 

Under what tree and_in which spot of the 

_enclosure, didst thou detect them consorting 

together ? Who answered, Under a holm tree. 
59 Then said Daniel, Thou sinner! even now the 
angel of the Lord is standing with drawn sword, 
till the people shall make an end of thee, that 
he may cut thee to pieces. 

Then the whole synagogue shouted aloud in 
praise of the young man because from their own 
mouth he had proved them both to be confessedly 
false witnesses. And they dealt with them 
according as the Law prescribes, doing to them 
just as they maliciously intended against their 
sister, 

—_So when they had gagged them, they led 

them out and hurled them into a chasm; then 
___the angel of the Lord cast fire in the _midst_of_ 


them. And thus was innocent blood kept safe 

on that day. 
Feo For this cause the young men are beloved of 
62° Jacob by reason of their sincerity. And as for 
/ us, let us watch over young men that they may 
become men of worth, for so young men will be 
_ God-fearing, and there shall be in them a spirit 
= of knowledge and discernment for ever and ever. 


56 


- 60-62° 















So he put 56 
him aside, and commanded to bring the other, 
and said unto him, O thou seed of Canaan, and 
not of Judah, beauty hath deceived thee, and lust 
hath perverted thine heart. Thus have ye dealt 57 
with the daughters of Israel, and they for fear 
companied with you: but the daughter of Judah 
would not abide your wickedness. 

Now there- 58 
fore tell me, Under what tree didst thou take 
them companying together? Who answered, 
Under a holm tree. Then said Daniel unto him, 59 
Right well hast thou also lied against thine own 
head: for the angel of God waiteth with the 
sword to cut thee in two, that he may destroy 
you. 

With that all the assembly cried out with 60 
a loud voice, and blessed God, who saveth them 
that hope in him. And they arose against the 61 
two elders, for Daniel had convicted them of 
false witness out of their own mouth: and accord- 62 
ing to the law of Moses they did unto them in 
such sort as they maliciously intended to do to 
their neighbour: and they put them to death, 


_and the innocent blood was saved the same day. 


Therefore Helkias and his wife praised God for 
their daughter Susanna, with Joakim her husband, 
and all the kindred, because there was no dis- 
honesty found in her. And from that day forth 64 
was Daniel had in great reputation in the sight of 
the people. 


63 


60-62. the Law prescribes. Deut. xix. 16-21 prescribes the treatment of a false witness, v. 19, WWN2 5 Dw y' 
pad nivyd Det, LXX kal roujoere aire bv tpdrov emovnpevaaro TH mAnolov rounoae (cf. 6’). On the application of this 
rule the Pharisees and Sadducees differed acutely during the reign of Alexander Jannaeus, 105-79 B.C. If the person 
falsely accused has actually suffered death, only then shall this regulation be carried out, said the Sadducees. The 
Pharisees maintained that if the perjury has been detected before its victim has suffered, then the same penalty must 
be inflicted on the false witnesses. The elders must therefore perish, in accordance with the Pharisaic interpretation 
of Deut. xix. 19 (Hamburger Real-Encycl. fiir Bibel und Talmud, ii. 1050 ; Mishna Makkothi. 6; Sifre on Deut. xix. 19 ; 
Gemara JJakkoth 5 (3). 

Cf. Code of Hammurabi, § 3: ‘If a man in a case pending judgement . 
spoken, if that case be a capital suit, that man shall be put to death.’ f 

60. édipwoar, ‘muzzle’, ‘put in the pillory’. Cf. Matt. xxii. 34, ‘The Pharisees when they heard that He had fut 
the Sadducees Zo silence . Possibly more than a mere verbal coincidence. Strangling or suffocation is mentioned 
in the Talmud as the mode of death for false witness (Briill on v. 60-62). Here it denotes symbolically that silence is 
imposed, no further defence can be offered. : Pa) 

62, beloved of Jacob. The patriarch Jacob trusted his younger sons Joseph and Benjamin, 
preferred the younger, Gen. xlviii. 14 (Brill). For émAdrns cf. 1 Macc. ii. 60. ; : 

62°. let us watch over young men, kai jpcis puAaccampea cis viovs Suvarovs vewrépous. 
from the Semitic original : ben 9335 OY) 770W2 NIN) For ds = > as translated above, v. LXX, 1 Sam. xviil. 17; 


oy 02 = wink Suvarovs, 2 Sam. ii. 7; = viods durdpews, I Sam. xiv. 52; 2 Sam. 
’ ‘let us guard as 


. . has not justified the word that he has 


and of Joseph’s sons 


Meaning must be sought 


esas 17, Xi. 29.) Dan. Xi. 33, U : s OS, L 
xiii. 28, xvii. 10. The Semitic metaphor ‘son of valour’ forbids Fritzsche’s emendation of <is into ws, 


sons virtuous young men.’ ; 1 Rene . : 
If the epilogue enforcing the didactic side of the story is an addition (Briill), it has been added in Hebrew, not in 


Greek. Cf. ‘One of the objects that Simon ben Shetach had greatly at heart was the promotion of better instruction. 
In all large towns high schools for the use of young men from the age of sixteen sprang up at his instance’ (¢. 75 B.C.) 
- (Graetz, History of the Jews, Engl. edition, vol. ii, p. 50). 
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( Snur€0 ) 
BEL‘AND THESDiEAGe 


INTRODUCTION 


BEL AND THE DRAGON forms the third of the Apocryphal Additions to Daniel, and was 
written originally almost certainly in Hebrew, though none of the Hebrew original has survived. 
The other two Additions are the Song of the Three Children and Susanna. In the Greek and 
Latin texts the three Additions to Daniel constitute an integral part of the canonical Book of 
Daniel, and were recognized as such, and therefore as themselves canonical, by the Council of 
Trent. The Song of the Three Children is, however, the only one of the three which has a neces- 
sary connexion with the Hebrew canonical Book of Daniel, standing in the Greek and Latin texts 
between Dan. ili. 24 and 25. The other two Additions are appended, and appear to have an 
origin independent of the book to which they are attached and also of each other, though in all 
three, as also in the canonical book, the name and fame of Daniel forms the principal theme. 


§ 1. NAME AND POSITION IN THE CANON. 


In the Greek Codd. Bel and the Dragon stands at the end of the canonical Book of Daniel, 
bearing therefore no distinct title. In Codd. A and B of ©! it is, however, preceded by the words 
‘Vision (dpacts) xii’; i.e. it forms the twelfth and last of the series of visions into which this enlarged 
Book of Daniel is divided. In the LXX it is called ‘ Part of the prophecy of Habakkuk the Son of 
Jesus of the tribe of Levi’: see note on v.1. In the Vulgate Bel and the Dragon forms ch. xiv 
of Daniel. 

In Syr W (see § 3) the Story of Bel is preceded by the heading ‘Bel the idol’, that of the 
Dragon having at its beginning the words, ‘ Then follows the Dragon.’ 

Bel and the Dragon is the title in all the Protestant versions of the Apocrypha, these versions 
keeping the books now known as Apocryphal apart as being, it was thought, deutero- or non- 
canonical. In a Nestorian list of biblical works mentioned by Churton® it is called ‘The 
Lesser Daniel’. 


§ 2. CONTENTS. 


The two stories as told in common by LXX and © may be thus summarized. 

1. Lhe Story of Bel, vv. 1-22. There is in Babylon an image of Bel (Marduk, Merodach) 
which Daniel refuses to worship, though no form of worship is mentioned besides that of supplying 
the god with food. The king, identified in © with Cyrus, remonstrates with the delinquent Hebrew, 
pointing him to the immense quantity of food consumed daily by Bel as a proof that the god thus 
recognized is a living, true deity. Daniel denies that the food is eaten by the god, and asks per- 
mission to put the matter to a test. This request being granted, he is shown the lectisternia, the 
sacred tables, covered with food which it is alleged the god will consume during the night. It is 
agreed that the doors of Bel’s temple shall be closed and sealed for the night after the departure 
of the priests. But in addition, Daniel takes the precaution of having, without the priests’ knowledge, 
the floor of the temple strewn lightly with ashes. When the morning breaks, the doors are still closed 
and the seals intact, but the food has disappeared, evidence, the king thinks, that it has been con- 
sumed by Bel. Daniel, however, points to the tracks of bare feet on the ash-strewn floor as evidence 
that the priests have entered the temple by secret doors and removed the food. Angered by the 
trick which the priests had played on him, the king has them put to death and the image destroyed. 

On the word ‘ Bel’ see note on v. 3. 

2. The Dragon Story, vv. 23-42. There is in Babylon a great live serpent (dragon) worshipped 
by a large number of the inhabitants, who feed it lavishly. In the present case the god is represented 
by a living creature which can be fed and which needs feeding. Daniel refuses to bow down before 
the serpent, and throws out a challenge to the king, that, if permission is given him, he will destroy 
the creature alleged to be a god. Receiving the requested permission, Daniel makes a mixture of 

* i.e. Theodotion’s version, see § 3. 
® The Uncanonical and Pane GE Scriptures, p. 398 f. - 
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which pitch is the principal ingredient, and thrusting it down the serpent’s throat this creature 
bursts asunder and dies. Infuriated at the death of their god, the populace demand the death of 
this god-murderer. ‘The king yields, and has Daniel cast into the den of lions, the usual punishment 
of persons found guilty of capital charges. But though Daniel remained in the company of seven 
lions for seven days, he suffers no injury. On the sixth day Daniel, being naturally hungry, is 
miraculously supplied with food. The prophet Habakkuk has prepared the midday (?) meal for his 
reapers, and is on the way to the field where they are. An angel arrests him, telling him he is to 
carry the meal to Daniel in the lions’ den in Babylon. On his alleging his ignorance of the location 
of the lions’ den, and even of Babylon itself, the angel lays hold of the hair on the crown of his head 
and conveys the prophet to the den, where, seeing Daniel, he hands him the food, and seems as safe 
among the lions as Daniel himself. The angel then restores Habakkuk to his Palestine home. 
Seeing that Daniel was preserved (the Habakkuk incident is an evident interpolation), the king 
_magnifies God, sets Daniel at liberty, and substitutes for him in the den Daniel’s accusers, who are 
at once devoured by the lions. 

_ The meaning of the word ‘ dragon’. The Greek word (dpdxwv) translated ‘dragon’ denotes 
originally a large serpent. Homer uses dpdxwv and dis interchangeably without the least apparent 
difference. Even the drakon of Greek mythology remains essentially a serpent. In the East 
the serpent came to be commonly used as a symbol of the principle of evil. In the LXX dpdkwv 
translates most frequently (twelve times) the Hebrew 15 (zanniz), rendered in the A. V. generally 
(eight times) ‘dragon’, sometimes (thrice) ‘serpent.’ In two passages (Amos ix. 3, Job xxvi. 13) the 
usual Hebrew word for serpent (72) is represented in the LXX by dpdxwv. There is no good reason 
for departing from the simple impression which the narrative gives that in the present tale the dragon 
is a live snake worshipped as a god. Perhaps such worship is to be regarded as a survival of 
totemism. There is abundant evidence of snake worship in various parts of the ancient world, and 
there is good reason for believing that it obtained in Babylon. (1) The god Nina was worshipped in 
the form of a serpent. (2) On Babylonian seals men are figured worshipping gods apparently 
serpentine in form, their lower parts consisting of serpent coils with worshippers in front. (3) Both 
Berosus and Helladius speak of gods worshipped as serpents in Babylon.” (4) Jensen, quoted by 
Baudissin (PRE °, v, p. 6), says there was a serpent god called in Sumerian Serak. For traces of 
serpent worship among the Hebrews, see Num. xxi. 8f, 2 Kings xviii. 4. There is no certain proof 
that in ancient Babylon the live serpent as in distinction from the image of a serpent was worshipped, 
but there is no conclusive evidence to the contrary, and the analogy of other countries favours 
a decision in the affirmative. 

Fritzsche * holds that the story was composed in Egypt, where serpent worship is known to have 
existed in early times, but that the author inaccurately transferred it to Babylon. But since Fritzsche’s 
time fresh evidence of such worship in Babylon has presented itself. 

Modern writers generally maintain that the dragon in this story represents a mythical monster 
with a serpent’s head and neck, an eagle's legs, a lion’s body, and a unicorn’s horn.* In this or some 
similar form a very large number of Babylonian inscriptions picture this monster or other monsters 
(we can never be quite sure as to this) as in conflict with Marduk or some other Babylonian deity. 
The monster has been very commonly identified with the mythological dragon, but no decisive proof 
of the identity has been furnished. W. Hayes Ward has made a careful attempt to bring together 
the various forms in which the ‘ dragon-myth’ has been portrayed on Babylonian-Assyrian inscrip- 
tions,> and he assumes throughout that in all it is the Marduk-Tiamat conflict of the Babylonian 
Creation legend that is set forth, but he gives no proof of this, for the name Tiamat is not once con- 
nected with the representation. Indeed it seems now generally understood that Tiamat was a snake 
deity, and that the dragon of the story now under consideration is no other than Tiamat: so Sayce, 
Ball, Gunkel, Marshall, Toy. 

The present writer ventures with Jensen and Baudissin to dispute and even deny this, and for 
the following reasons : 

1. There is no evidence in the Babylonian-Assyrian inscription that Tiamat was conceived as 
a serpent. The serpentine forms pointed out cannot be shown to be intended for Tiamat. : 

2. Berosus does not once translate the Babylonian Tiamat by dragon or by any word denoting 
serpent. He uniformly transliterates the word, though not as we should do now, but as 
Thalatth. t 
. 3. The idea embodied in Tiamat differs from that of the dragon or serpent. In Babylonian 
mythology Tiamat stands for the female principle, expressing itself in darkness and disorder, older 


1 See Sayce, Hibbert Lectures, p. 282 f. 2 e.g. Rawlinson, Five Great Monarchies*, i. 122 f., li. 14. 
8 Exeg. Handbuch zu den Apoc., i, p. 121. * See figures in Gressmann, Altor. Texte und Bilder, ii. 90 f. 
5 See American Journal of Semitic Languages, XV. 94-105. 
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than the gods themselves, since the birth of the gods took place through their separation from the 
primaeval chaos (= Tiamat). Tiamat is usually identified with the primaeval ocean, wild and 
rebellious, needing to be subdued. We are probably to see a reference to it in the own rendered 
by English versions ‘the deep’: LXX dfvooos: Vulg. Adyssus. ' 

4. In the present story the dragon is a god alongside of Bel in the preceding story: there is 
not the remotest hint that he is regarded other.than as a Babylonian deity worshipped in the form 
of a serpent or dragon. ; ; : 

The present writer would like to add that he does not now, as he once did (see Century Bible, 
Psalms, ii, pp. 50, 63, 112, 141,177), agree with Gunkel and the bulk of recent Bible scholars in seeing 
reflections of the Marduk-Tiamat legend in innumerable passages of the O.T. Later writers have 
too blindly followed Gunkel (see his Schopfung und Chaos). 


§ 3. TEXTUAL AUTHORITIES: MANUSCRIPTS AND VERSIONS. 


1. Manuscripts. The Greek text exists in two principal forms throughout the Book of Daniel 
including the Apocryphal Additions. ig 

(1) & (i.e. the LXX) has been preserved in but one MS., the Codex Chisianus (from the Chigi 
family which owned it), published in Rome in 1772, in Cozza’s Sacrorum Bibliorum Vetustissima 
fragmenta Graece et Latine, in Swete’s & (in parallel pages with ©), and in Tischendorf’s &. This 
unique MS. is quoted by Field and Swete as Cod. 87, which must be distinguished from that so 
designated by the Oxford editors, Holmes and Parsons. 

(2) Of Theodotion’s text (©) of Bel and the Dragon the following MSS. exist: B, A,T (vu. 9-4 
only), A (from v. 21 to v. 41). 

Besides the above majuscules (uncials) there also several valuable minuscules (cursives), as e.g. 
those numbered 34, 49. 

For details and explanations, see Swete’s edition of & and his [troduction to the O.T. in 
Greek. 

2. Versions. (1) Greek. It may not be strictly correct to speak of the two best known texts 
(& and ©) as versions since no Hebrew or Aramaic original has come down to us. Yet according 
to the view of a Hebrew lost original advocated by the present writer (see below) these so-called 
versons are correctly thus described. 

A careful comparison of & and © of Bel and the Dragon has led the present writer to these 
conclusions. (a) That & is a translation from a Hebrew original. This is made exceedingly 
probable by the presence of a large number of Hebraisms (see § 4, ORIGINAL LANGUAGE), though 
there is another possible explanation (see below, § 4, (c) 5). (0) That © contains a much larger number 
of Hebraisms than G: see on vv. 1 f., 5 f., 16, 18, 27, 28, 39, &c., suggesting what other considerations 
make likely that Theodotion corrected & with the aid of a Hebrew original before him. 

Yet, on the contrary, © corrects at times the Greek of & (see on vv. 26, 40, 42), and it avoids the 
Hebraism Képvos without the article (= Hebrew nm), preferring ©eds: see v. 5. 

Theodotion’s version of Daniel displaced that of & at a very early time, for though in his 
Hexapla it is the true & that he uses, yet in his own writings Origen almost invariably cites ©. In 
his preface to Daniel Jerome points to the fact that in his own time the Christian Church had rejected 
& in favour of © on account of the defective renderings in the former. Even Irenaeus (od. 202) and 
Porphyry (0d. 305) preferred © to &. Field was the first to indicate clearly that what has for 
centuries been treated as & of 1 Esdras, &c., including Daniel and its Additions, is really the version 
of Theodotion. 

(2) Syriac. In this language there are two principal versions: 

(2) The Peshitta, best preserved in the Cod. Ambrosianus B 21 (sixth century), reproduced in 
Walton’s Polyglot and critically edited by Lagarde (Leipzic, 186 1). In Beland the Dragon this version 
follows © very closely, though at times (see on vv. 2, 18, 25) it agreés with G&against ©. There are several 
cases where this version and © agree against & (see on v.21). Ina few cases this version diverges from 
both the Greek texts (see on v. 27). In the notes Walton’s Polyglot has been used, the version 
consulted being designated Syr W. But Lagarde’s critical edition has always been compared. 

(4) The Hexapla’s Syriac version is that made by Paul of Tella in 617 from Col. VI (&) of 
Origen’s Hexapla. It exists in manuscript form (Cod. Ambrosianus, C. 313). This most valuable 
MS. has been edited, photographed, and published by Ceriani (Milan, 1874). “In the notes it is quoted 
as SyrH. As might have been expected from its origin, it is in general agreement with G, rather 
than with ©, and thus differs from the other Syriac version, which follows © closely. ; 

(3) Aramaic other than the Syriac. For the Aramaic text of parts of Bel and the Dragon see 
§ 4, ORIGINAL LANGUAGE. ; 
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There are no Targums on Ezra, Nehemiah, or Daniel, a lack easily explained if it could be 
assumed that all these books were written originally in Aramaic as portions of the existing books 
of Ezra and Daniel are. 

(4) Latin. (a) Fragments of the Old Latin version occur in Sabatier’s work, Bibliorum Sacrorum 
Latinae Versiones Antiquae, 1743, &c.,vol. ii. Judging from the specimens therein preserved it may 
be confidently stated that in Daniel and its Additions this version follows © closely. 

(4) Jerome's version—Vulgate simply reproduces it—is also based on ©, though in some parts 
(see on v. 42) it is independent of any other version or text known to us. 

(5) Arabic. The Arabic version of Saadias (A.D. 892-942) was made from the Hebrew and 
therefore lacks the Apocrypha. The Arabic version of Bel and the Dragon in Walton’s Polyglot has 


no critical value, being due to a priest living in Egypt in the sixteenth century ; see Walton, Proleg. 
xiv. 17 f., and Cornill on Ezekiel, p. 49. 


§ 4. THE ORIGINAL LANGUAGE. 


Until comparatively recent years the prevailing view was that Bel and the Dragon was composed 
and first edited in the Greek language: so Eichhorn, Ewald, De Wette, Schrader, Fritzsche, Schiirer, 
and Konig. 

(a) In favour of this conclusion the following reasons have been given : 

1. No traces of any Semitic original with reasonable claims have been discovered. Origen, 
Eusebius, and Jerome distinctly say that no Hebrew (or Aramaic) form of this tract was known in 
their day. 

2. It is denied that the Hebraisms are more numerous than can be accounted for on the assump- 
tion of a Greek original. See below, (0) 3, 4. 

3. In the Greek of Susanna there are certain word-plays inconsistent with a translation: e.g. 
v. 54 f. 5nd cyfvov ... cxloe, and 58 f. tnd mpivov . .. mpicat. No such word-plays have been 
discovered in Bel and the Dragon, and where in Susanna they do occur they can be easily 
due to atranslator. Why cannot a translator adopt alliteration? Moreover, it is noteworthy that 
Bel and the Dragon is more Hebraic than Susanna, though less so than the Song of the Three 
Children. 

(2) On the other hand, the opinion has been growing among recent scholars that the work 
was written originally in Semitic (Hebrew or Aramaic). Drs. Marshall and Gaster contend for an 
Aramaic original. But there is evidence conclusive to the present writer that the author of Bel and 
the Dragon wrote in Hebrew. 

rt. It has been pointed out (see § 3, 2 (1)) that © introduces Hebraisms which are absent from &, 
a change due undoubtedly to the fact that Theodotion had before him a Hebrew text as well as &, 
which latter he corrected by means of the former. 

2. The extraordinary extent to which the syntactical construction called parataxy (co-ordination) 
exists points to a Hebrew, not an Aramaic original. The recurrence of the Greek xatf with all the 
shades of meaning borne by the Hebrew waw and the Arabic waw and fais characteristic of Hebrew 
very much more than of Aramaic. The latter is much richer than Hebrew in conjunctions and 
adverbs, so that in it hypotaxy (subordination) of sentences exists, very much in the manner of Greek ; 
especially is this last true of Syriac which came under Greek influence. 

3. There are many examples in the LXX and especially in © which imply the Hebrew ‘waw 
consecutive’ construction and cannot be otherwise explained. Thus sentences often begin with kai 
jv (=) and also with kat éyévero, followed in this latter case by a finite verb; see vv. 14 and 18. 
This waz consecutive construction is peculiar to Hebrew at its best, even late Biblical Hebrew 
has almost lost it (cf. Ecclesiastes, &c.). 

4. There are many other Hebraisms: thus v. 14 in © begins with words implying NM. In 
v. 27 (©) Kai Zdxev is good Hebrew (1%) but bad Greek, cf. & évéBadev. The use of 6¥pas, ‘ doors’, in the 
sense of the singular is Hebraic, see note on v, 18. ovdé eis (v. 18 ©) is the Hebrew 18 MS. The 
constant recurrence of xa) etwev with the various shades of meaning possessed by WN"! is a Hebraism: 
see v. 20, &c.: dyyedos kuptov = MT ND, the anarthrous dyyedos following the rule for nouns in the 
construct : see on v. 34; dvaords (O%?) followed by another verb: see on vv. 37 (G&) and 39 (@). 

5. There are sometimes textual mistakes best explained on the assumption of a Hebrew 
original : see for examples the notes on v. 14 (Gr). 

6. It is in favour of a Hebrew original that these two tales have been actually found in that 
language in a more or less complete form, as in the Midrash Rabéa de Rabba. 


1 See Franz Delitzsch, de Habacuce, p. 82; Neubauer, 7odzz, viii. 
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(¢) Dr. M. Gaster discovered an Aramaic form of the Dragon story embedded in the Chronicles of 
Ferahmeel, a work of the tenth century, and he maintains that in this fragment we have a portion 
of the original text of Bel and the Dragon,! an opinion with which Dr. Marshall seems to be in 
sympathy. In that case the original text of the three ‘Additions’ was Aramaic, as these two 
scholars maintain. The present writer does not think that Dr. Gaster has proved his case. 

1. There are constructions in all the ‘Additions’ which are not Greek and which can be 

explained from Hebrew but not from Aramaic. See above, (0) 2. is 
2. ‘Two only of the three ‘ Additions’ occur in the Aramaic version found by Dr. Gaster, and 
only a part (Dragon story) of the third; what has become of the rest ? 2 eee 

3. This Aramaic form of the Dragon story differs from that in the Greek and Syriac in many 
particulars. In v. 24 the two Greek versions and Syr W have ‘ the king (said) ’, which the Aramaic 
text omits. In wv. 35, after ‘And Habakkuk said’, the Aramaic document adds ‘to the angel’, 
which &, ©, and Syr are without. 

4. The compiler of the Chronicles of Ferahmeel distinctly says that he had taken the Song of the 
Three Children and the Dragon story from the writings (i.e. the translation) of Theodotion, he 
having himself, it is implied, turned the Greek into Aramaic. Dr. Gaster lays stress on the com- 
piler’s words® that what he gives in Aramaic is that which Theodotion himself found, but the 
reference can be only to &, which Theodotion made the basis of his own translation, and not to 
an Aramaic original, though it must be admitted that the compiler does not express himself 
unambiguously. But when such ambiguity does exist the decision must be according to facts 
otherwise authenticated. 

5. There is of course another explanation of the apparent Semiticisms in Bel and the Dragon. 
It is probable, as Wellhausen holds,® that the language of & represents a Hebrew-Greek jargon 
actually spoken, as is the Yiddish of the present day. In favour of this are, in addition to the 
innumerable Hebraisms, many of them due to translation, the large number of Hebrew words trans- 
literated instead of being translated even in cases where the sense is not obscure: e.g. Bedé« for 
P32, ‘breach’, 2 Kings xxii. 53 xerrielu (xerrvetv) for a restored OND =MN2, 2 Kings xxiii. 7; lapety 
for D'y!, ‘shovels’, 2 Kings xxv. 14. These and other Hebrew words were perhaps taken over 
into the Greek spoken by these Jews, just as Polish-Russian-German Jews to-day talk in a German 
interlarded with Hebrew words. 


§ 5. AUTHORSHIP, DATE, AND PLACE OF ORIGIN. 


Nothing whatever is known of the author of this work and nothing that is definite of the place 
or date of composition. We have no Hebrew or Aramaic original from the style of which it might 
have been possible to draw conclusions as to date. 

It is quite certain that Bel and the Dragon imply the canonical Book of Daniel and belong 
therefore to a later date, for they show subsequent developments of Daniel legends. The canonical 
Daniel is dated by modern scholars at about 1608.Cc. The general character of this tract suggests 
that, like the canonical Daniel, it arose at a period when the Jewish religion was bitterly persecuted. 
Such a period was the reign of Antiochus VII (Sidetes) (139-128 B.c.). This Syrian monarch 
reconquered Palestine and did his utmost to suppress Judaism. At that time Hebrew was, even in 
Palestine, more a literary than a spoken language, and this might explain the fact that the use of the 
waw consecutive—a feature of the classical language—is preserved. It is assumed that the place of 
origin was Palestine, and not, as Bissel and most hold, Babylon. The references to Babylon are the 
same in the canonical Daniel, but they are only a literary device; and this can be said also of the 
mention of clay and bronze (v. 7), which Bissel cites as proof of a Babylonian origin. 

It is to be noted that Judaism in the narrow technical sense is entirely absent from these two 
stories—what is taught is the absurdity of idolatry and the duty of worshipping the only true God 
—Yahweh. The Judaism of Babylon was of a definite orthodox kind and could hardly have given 
rise to a tract so vaguely religious as the one under consideration. The universalism of Bel and the 
Dragon stamps it as a product of the Wisdom school of Judaism, though the positive characteristics 
of the literature of that school (Ecclesiastes, &c.) are lacking, 

Assuming a date of about 136 B.c. for the Hebrew text the LXX must be later. It may be 
taken for granted that when 1 Macc. ii, 59 f. was written (i.e. about Ico B., C.) the three Additions 


* See PSBA, 1894, 280 ff. (Introduction), 312 ff. (text); and 1895, 75 ff. (translation and notes). 

* PSBA, 1895, p. 83. 

* F. Bleek, Linleitung in das Alte Test.>, 535. Deismann, however, says (B2ble Studies *, 68) that in a private 
communication to him Wellhausen abandons the above view. 
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formed no part of the Book of Daniel and did not perhaps even exist in Greek. Yet these Additions 
exist in all extant MSS. of the Greek and Syriac texts. The character of the Greek in & and other 
considerations suggest that this version was made at Alexandria at a date not much later than 
100 B.C. Yet the evidence for reaching such a conclusion is slight. 

Theodotion is generally believed to have lived and to have completed his translation at Ephesus 
towards the close of the second century of our era. This accords with the fact that Irenaeus, who 
died A.D. 202, used © and preferred it to &. 


§ 6. INTEGRITY. 


With the exception of small parts to be indicated in the notes, and vv. 33-39, these two tales 
seem to have been written by one author, who, however, used pre-existing materials. The incident 
of the miraculous transportation of the prophet Habakkuk from his home in Palestine to the lions’ 
den in Babylon (vv. 33-39) is certainly a later piece having no necessary connexion with the rest of 
the story. 


§ 7. TEACHING. 


These two stories teach the doctrines of the oneness and absoluteness of Yahweh, called Kvpuos 
in ¢&,a translation of the Hebrew word substituted by Jews from about 300 B. C. for Yahweh, which 
near that time took on a mystic and esoteric sense. 

Little is told us of Yahweh’s character. He is great, the only true God (v. 11), a living God in 
contrast with Bel (v. 5). Nothing is said of the nature of the demand He makes, ritual or ethical. 

There is no allusion to any distinctively Jewish beliefs or practices. The law is not mentioned 
nor is the existence of a Divine revelation to man implied. This tract is silent as to sacrifice and 
temple, and even as regards priesthood, except that in & Syr W (not ©) Daniel the prophet is spoken 
of as a priest ; all this strong evidence of the low place assigned by the writer to the external side of 
the Jewish religion. We do, however, read of an angel, but in a part of the Dragon story (vv. 33-39) 
which is certainly introduced by an editor ad extra. 


For further Introductory notes, including references to special literature, see ‘Bel and the 
Dragon’ (by the present writer) in The International Standard Buble Encyclopaedia (Chicago), vol. i. 
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The translation of © is that of the R. V., that of & is by the present editor, See Introd., § 3, 1, 2. 


I. THE STORY OF BEL, vv. 1-22 








& 87 © 
t__From the prophecy of Habakkuk the son of And king Astyages was gathered to his 1 
Jesus of the itribeé.ot Levine 5 fathers, and Cyrus the Persian received his king- - 
Sp gage ties oa dom. 
2 There was a certain man a priest, by name And Daniel lived with the king, and was 2 
Daniel, son of Abal, a companion of the King of | honoured above all his friends. Now the Baby- 3 
__Babylon. lonians had an idol, called Bel, and there were 
3. And there was an idol Bel whom the Baby- spent upon him every day twelve great measures 
lonians worshipped. And they expended on him | of fine flour, and forty sheep, and six firkins of 
daily twelve-artabas of fine wheaten flour, and | wine. 
four sheep, and six measures of oil. 


1. Syr H begins the Story of Bel exactly as does &. But © and Syr W begin with a chronological notice which in 
the Vulg. closes Susanna. 

Habakkuk. Greek ’ApBaxovu, Syr. H ‘ABaxove. So also in vv. 33 ff. It is certain that Habakkuk the prophet © 
is meant (see on v. 33), though the tradition that he was a Levite, based on Hab. iii. 19 4, is probably inaccurate. 
According to The Lives of the Prophets he was of the tribe of Simeon. See Stonehouse, Zhe Book of Habakkuk, 
pp. 61 ff, for this and other traditions regarding Habakkuk. — This title in && and SyrH (not in Syr W) owes its 
existencé to the interpolated incident in vv. 33-39. 

Cyrus ... received his kingdom. According to this verse, identical in Syr W, Cyrus succeeded his grand- 
father Astyages immediately upon the death of the latter. But Herodotus (i. 130) says distinctly that Cyrus took the 
kingdom from Astyages by force. Ancient authors disagree on this matter, as also as to whether in fact Cyrus was 
the immediate successor of his grandfather or not. Recent cuneiform inscriptions confirm the testimony of Herodotus 
That the incidents related in Bel and the Dragon could not have occurred during the reign of Cyrus goes without 
saying. 

the Persian. On these words see Century Bible, Ezra, Nehemiah, Esther, pp. 19, 41. 

2. a priest, by name Daniel. That Daniel was a priest is stated in & and in Syr W, one of the rare instances in 
which the Peshitta agrees with G& against ©. Dan. i. 3, 6 proves that Daniel could not have been a priest. That he 
is so described is due to priestly influence, and belongs to the period of priestly domination. 

Abal. *A@an (so Fritzsche, Tisch., and Ball) for AB (God my father) or "ABiyaid (= strong one, lit. father = 


possessor of strength, Num. iii. 35). But probably we should write with Swete and Rothstein ‘aA@dd for Hebr. bam, 


Gen. iv. 2, According to Epiphanius (Adv. Haeres. lv. 3) ZaBady (PYAY, |W) was father of the prophet Daniel. _ 

acompanion. The Greek word cupPiwrns denotes strictly one that lives (@idw) with another. Cf. Vulg. conviva. 
Plutarch (/zlius Caesar, 211) employs the word for the confidants of the emperors. 

lived with the king. Render, as in && above (the same Greek word being used), ‘And Daniel was a companion 
of the king.” Syr W ‘And Daniel’s glory equalled that of the king, and he dwelt with the king and was more 
praised than any of the king’s friends’. 

King of Babylon. In & and Syr W the particular king of Babylon meant is not named. 

3. Bel. The Hebr. word 93, a short form of bya occurs in the O.T. in Isa. xlvi, Jer. 1. 2, li. 44, in all which passages 
it stands for Marduk (Merodach), chief of the Babylonian deities. Originally it denoted any one of the Babylonian 
local gods, and in particular the principal one worshipped at Nippur. Cf. the generic use of Y3 (Baal). 

worshipped. That the Babylonians worshipped Bel is in & distinctly stated: in © and Syr W it isimplied. The 
word translated ‘worship’ («¢Bopat) =: ‘ to revere ’, especially as God. 

artabas (in G and © dprdBa): R.V. (©) renders ‘great measures’. The artaba (dptd8n) was a Persian 
measure = about half a hectolitre. 

four. So:andSyrH. But © Syr H™8 Fri Tecoapdkovra (forty), which gives a better proportion. In Syr W 
‘forty rams’. 

measures. The Greek perpyris (R.V. ‘firkin’) = about nine gallons. Note the large quantity supposed to be 
consumed by Bel. 

oil. So G: but read (with © Syr W Syr H™8) oivou (wine). Cf. vv. 11, 14, 21 in Of. Note the three kinds of 
sacrifices : meat offering (A212), animal offering (N33), and drink offering (03), which accord with the regulations of 
the Priestly Code. : : 
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& 87 

4 The king also used to worship him, and the 
king used to go daily to do homage to him ; but 
Daniel used to pray to the Lord. So the king 
said to Daniel, Why bowest thou not down to 

5 Bel? Then Daniel said to the king, None do 
I worship save tke Lord, the God who created 
the heaven and the earth, even Him who has 
sovereignty over all flesh. 

6 Then the king said to him, Is this then 
not a god? Dost thou not see how much is 

7 spent on him daily? Daniel therefore said to 

_him, Let no one by any means mislead thee by 
false reasoning, for this is within of clay and 
without of bronze: and I swear by ¢#e Lord the 
god of gods that this never did eat anything. 

8 So the king became angry and summoned the 
_overseers of the temple, and said to them, Show 
me who eats the things prepared for Bel, other- 
wise ye shall die. Or (if ye do show that Bel 
devours them), Daniel, who alleges that these 
things are not eaten by him, (shall die). But they 


said, It is Bel himself who devours these things. _ 


Then Daniel said to the king, Let it be thus. If 


__I shall_not show that it is not Bel who devours 

these things, let me suffer death together with 
“roall my friends. Now Bel had seventy priests 
besides (their) wives and children. So they con- 


ducted the king into the idol temple. 





DRAGON 4-10 


© 

And the king did honour to it, and went daily 4 
to worship it: but Daniel worshipped his own 
God. And the king said unto him, Why dost 
thou not worship Bel? And he said, Because I 5 
may not do honour to idols made with hands, but 
to the living God, who hath created the heaven 
and the earth, and hath sovereignty over all flesh. 


Then said the king unto him, Thinkest thou 6 
not that Bel is a living God? or seest thou not 
how much he eateth and drinketh every day? 
Then Daniel laughed, and said, O king, be not 7 
deceived : for this is but clay within, and brass 
without, and did never eat or drink anything. 


So the king was wroth, and called for his 8 
priests, and said unto them, If ye tell me not who 
this is that devoureth these expenses, ye shall die. 
But if ye can show me that Bel devoureth them, 9 
then Daniel shall die: for he hath spoken blas- 
phemy against Bel. And Daniel said unto the 
king, Let it be according to thy word. Now the 10 
priests of Bel were threescore and ten, beside 
their wives and children. And the king went 
with Daniel into the temple of Bel. 


4. worship. The Greek verb (cé8opa:) means to revere, usually as one does a god. The imperfect tenses in this 


verse denote habitual actions. 


him. Rather than ‘it’, as the Greek has the masc., though «idwAor, for which the pronoun stands, is neuter. 
the Lord. The anarthrous Kipsoyv translates the word (378) read for the tetragrammaton (19) from about 


300 B.C. © and SyrW have ‘God’. 


Here, as in the foregoing Hebraism in & (‘used to go and bow down’), 


8 corrects in the direction of classical Greek. Theodotion often does this, though in other cases he corrects & according 


to the Hebrew. 


5. idols made with hands. 


It is quite according to the usual policy of 
the worship of the peoples they conquered. See Century Bi 
This description of idols is n 
things or idols because they are the work of men’s hands’. 


the early Persian kings to fall in, at least outwardly, with 
ble, Ezra, Nehemiah, Esther, p. 40. 
ot in &. 


Syr W gives ‘I worship not images or sculptured 
In © and Syr W there is a contrast drawn between man- 


made idols and the God who is Himself the Maker of heaven and earth. 


all flesh = every human being. See Gen. vi. 12. 


6. The proof that Bel is a true, living god is the immense ; ; 
It is difficult to account for the differences between @& and @ in this verse. 


. reasoning,’ would be in Hebr. W'S JON by min; the Greek mapadoyifouar standing in 
© has simply ,) wAava, ‘ deceive not thyself’. Probably the .two texts 


7. Let no one .. . reasoning. 
words in @&, ‘Let noone. . 


&& generally for the Hebr. 71D), ‘ to deceive ’. 


quantity of food he is able to eat daily ! 
The 


represent independent attempts to translate the above Hebrew, © as usual avoiding a peculiarly Hebrew construction— 


the absolute infinitive before a finite verb strengthening it. 
I swear, 


Not in ©. Probably in the original Hebrew no such verb was employed, but the conjunction ON, 


which implies a negative oath. This Hebrew construction might easily give rise to the construction in G& and to that 
in ©, though in & DN by m3 (see Dan. xi. 36) is also implied. 


laughed. Sov. 19 (& and ©): 
brass (©). Render ‘ bronze’. 
eat. ©4 has, as Gr, simply ‘eat’; 
8. the overseers of the Temple. 
these expenses. 


In © ‘his priests’. 


thus rendered is perhaps the late AN¥IN (see Ezra vi. 4, 8). eely. 
The words bracketed in the translation are added because implied in the Greek G, or at least 


9. (if ye . . . them). 
are necessary for the sense. 
Let it be thus, &c. 

for he hath spoken blasphemy against Bel. 


@k here omits this verb. . : ; 

Brass was unknown in the times when this tract was written. 

e42 add ‘or drink’. > 

Probably @& translates the Hebrew freely, © literally. 
Better ‘ this outlay’, i.e. the things on which money has been expended. The Hebrew word 


¢x seems to translate freely. 


(% ascribes more words to Daniel than ©. _ 
© and Syr W give the reason, & does not. 


10. With the seventy priests of Bel cf. the four hundred of Baal in 1 Kings xviii. 22. 


children. ©* radio, ‘little children’. 
the idol temple. i : 
(rév otkov), i.e. ‘temple’ (see I Kings vi. I ; 


(n°33). 


Greek ciSodov, as in I Esdras il. 93 
2 Kings xix. 33) ‘ of Bel’. 


1 Macc. i. 47; 1 Cor. viii. 10. © has ‘ the house’ 
It is probable that © follows the original Hebr. 
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C) 


So Bel’s priests said, Lo, we will get us out: 
but thou, O king, set on the meat, and mingle 
the wine and set it forth, and shut the door fast, 
and seal it with thine own signet ; and when thou 
comest in the morning, if thou find not that Bel 
hath eaten up all, we will suffer death: or else 
Daniel, that speaketh falsely against us. And 
they little regarded it: for under the table they 
had made a privy entrance, whereby they entered 
in continually, and consumed those things. 

And it came to pass, when they were gone 
forth, the king set the meat before Bel. Now 
Daniel had commanded his servants to bring 
ashes, and they strewed all the temple with them 
in the presence of the king alone: then went they 
out, and shut the door, and sealed it with the 
king’s signét, and so departed. Now in the night 
came the priests with their wives and children, as 
they were wont to do, and did eat and drink up 
all. In the morning betime the king arose, and 
Daniel with him. 








& 87 
tr Then the food was laid out in the presence of 
the king and of Daniel, and mixed wine was 
12 brought on and set out for Bel. And Daniel 
_said, Thou thyself seest that these things are in. 
13 their places,O king. Do thou therefore seal the 
bolts of the temple, when it is shut. And _ the 
__utterance pleased the king. 


Wiehe 


14 Then Daniel ordered those with him_to_put 
out of the temple all (the rest) and to besprinkle 
the temple with wood ashes, none of them outside 
the same_knowing (it). And then he shut the 
temple and gave orders to have it sealed with the 
king’s signet ring and with the signet rings of 

_certain priests of high rank: and this was done. 

5 And it came to pass on the morrow that they 
came back to the place, but the priests had, in 
the meantime, entered through secret doors and 
devoured all that had been placed before Bel 

16 and drunk up the wine. Then Daniel said, O 
priests, look at your seals, whether they remain 
(intact) ; and do thou, O king, mark well whether 
anything has happened of which thou dis- 
approvest. 


17 “And they found (the state of things) as it was And the king said, Daniel, are the seals whole ? 


11-17. These verses differ in & and © considerably. How can we account for this if both the Greek versions were 
made from one Hebrew original ? 

11. the food, lit. ‘ things eaten ’. - 

mixed wine. What is meant is probably that the wine was mixed with certain aromatic spices which gave it 
a more pungent flavour. See Isa. v.22; Ps. xvi. 2. This is according to common Oriental custom ; many, however, 
think that the allusion is to the Greek and Roman practice of diluting wine by water. See Isa. i. 22. 

Signet, i.e. daxruNia, ‘finger-ring signet’, ©4 daxrvda, ‘ finger ’. 

13. bolts. The Greek word (xdeidas) means primarily ‘keys’; then, as here, ‘ bolts’, ‘locks’. 

they entered in, &c. Cf. 1 Kings xviii, 25,‘ put no fire under.’ Suchdeceptions were, according to Chrysostom, 
common in heathen temples (Hom. in Petrum et Helicum, Opp. (Ben. ed.), vol. ii, p. 880. Syr W adds to v. 13 in ©, 
“and carried away what remained.’ 

14. besprinkle. G& xataorjoa, a Hebraism (O°); ©8 and Syr H™s katéonaay, ‘they shook through a sieve’ (e4 
katéceray, ‘ they shook’), implying 3152") (= 35°}"})—this yields no sense. Read, with @ 34 49 karéotpwoar, representing 
the Hebr. nT, which might easily have been misread as either of the above Hebrew words. 

temple. The Greek word vads is used in & and N.T. for the temple building proper in distinction from the 
temple and its enclosures (iepév). 

wood ashes. The word omodds in G& denotes specially wood ashes. réppa is the word used in ©. See 
Tobit vi. 17, viii. 2% 

Sif sealed. G& ofpayodpevos. Read kheioas ; the sealing followed the shutting. The Hebr. verb BND (‘shut ’) 
could easily be read OM (‘seal’). We have in this confusion, as well as in that in the verbs noticed above, strong 
evidence of a Hebrew (not an Aramaic) original. The temple door was sealed, according to ©, with the signet ring 
of the king. Syr W adds, ‘ and with Daniel’s signet ring’; & adds, ‘and with the signet ring of certain priests of 
high rank’ (see Dan. vi. 17). : 

set the meat before Bel (6). SyrW + ‘and filled the vessels with wine according to the custom’ ; probably 
this should be added. : 

15. Verse 154 in & corresponds to v. 15 in ©, 15 @ answering to 16 in ©. 

it came to pass... that. Note the Hebraism. In good Greek, as in English, the usual expression would be, 
“On the morrow they came back.’ © avoids the Hebraism. 
secret doors. evdobupidwy, lit. ‘false doors’. See v. 21. 

16 foll. In © it is the king who takes the initiative—rises early, asks about the seals. In & it is Daniel that speaks, 
the priests (not Daniel) testing the seals. 

16. remain. The Greek word (uévovew) perhaps to be understood absolutely ‘remain as they were *, the Hebr. 
for which would probably be VY"; but it is most likely that the original Hebr. word was wows (are intact, literally 
‘complete ’), misread as above. © (o@o in v. 17) favours this. i 

17. This verse in & has been variously rendered : ‘they found that the seal had lasted’ (lit. ‘was’), and ‘ they 
found how the seal really was’. But we should have expected ‘ seals’—the plural—as in v, 16, and as in Owe 17s 
Fritzsche is probably right, therefore, in regarding (7) opayis as an interpolation. In the second part of the verse 
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(the day before); so they cast away the seals. 
18 But on opening the door they saw that what had 
been set out for Bel had been consumed and that 
the tables were empty. The king accordingly 
rejoiced, and said to Daniel, Great is Bel, and 
19 with him is no deception. And Daniel laughed 
heartily and said to the king, Come, see the 
deception of the priests. Then Daniel said, O 
king, whose footprints are these ? 
20 - And the king said, (Those) of men, women, 
21 and children. Then he went to the house in 
_which the priests resided, and found Bel’s food 


together with the wine. And Daniel showed 


the_king the secret doors through which the 
priests entered for the purpose of consuming 
22 what had been set before Bel. The king there- 
fore led them out of Bel’s temple and delivered 


_them up to Daniel ; and what had been provided 


_by purchase for him he gave to Daniel, but Bel 
he destroyed. 





women, and children. 


DRAGON 17-24 


o) 


And he said, Yea, O king, they be whole. And 
as soon as he had opened the door, the king 
looked upon the table, and cried with a loud 
voice, Great art thou, O Bel, and with thee is no 
deceit at all, Then laughed Daniel, and held 
the king that he should not go in, and said, 
Behold now the pavement, and mark well whose 
footsteps are these. 


And the king said, I see the footsteps of men, 
And then the king was 
angry, and took the priests with their wives and 
children, who showed him the privy doors, where 
they came in, and consumed such things as were 
upon the table. Therefore the king slew them, 
and delivered Bel into Daniel’s power, who over- 
threw him and his temple. 


THE DRAGON STORY, vv. 23-41. 


: & 87 
23 Now there was a dragon in the same place, 
24 and the Babylonians worshipped (it). And the 


we are to read ‘seals’ (plural). 
@s Epever. 


And the king. So 642 Syr W Fritzsche. 


suggests that © corrects & from the Hebrew original. 
door. 

see H. D. B. iv. 700 6. 

as has © inv. 14. 
tables. So &: © ‘table’. 


Translate then as above. 


12) 
And in that same place there was a great 
dragon, which they of Babylon worshipped. 


SyrH has ‘that the seal remained’, reading, perhaps, 


But 6? (Swete) om. 6 Baoievs. 
18. Note the double Hebraism with which © begins v. 18, though & has the regular classical construction. 
See Introd. § 3, 2 (1). 

Greek has ‘doors’, plural, a literal rendering of the Hebr. pind’, a two-leaved door. For such a door 
Another confirmation of a Hebrew, not an Aramaic, original. 


This 


Syr W has the singular (¢a7‘a), 


After the latter word © needs, and seems to have had, words similar to if not 


identical with those in G. Probably we should restore according to Syr W, which usually follows © closely: (after 
‘door’) ‘the king looking upon the table and seeing that what had been set for Bel had been consumed, cried 


out,’ &c. 
with thee is no deceit at all. 


This last clause of v. 18 in © is a literal translation of a Hebraism absent from 


It represents probably the Hebrew absolute 


Oi: ‘there is no deception,. . . not one’, MAN PR.» . WW PR. Cf. Prov. xiv. 3. 
19. That Daniel laughed heartily (cfodpa) is stated in &, not in ©. 
infinitive. 


see the deception of the priests. 
in him’ (Bel). 
and said. ©® SyrW G&G; >0%. 
whose. 


6° om. rivos ; render then, ‘ find out these footprints.’ 
20, The épé (‘I see’) of © translates probably the Hebr. 43/1. 


On the other hand, that Daniel held back the king from looking in appears in ©, not in &. 
Referring probably to the king’s acclamation (v. 18), ‘there is no deception 
His priests deceive if Ze does not, and indeed cannot. 


e2mg, oF, &, SyrW +. 


The sense requires it. 
It is not represented in &. 


21. © and Syr W omit the words in & in the beginning of v. 21, but they are necessary for the sense and should 


probably be restored. Verse 21 in © would in that case read : ‘ Then the king, 
in which the priests resided, and found Bel’s food together with the wine. 


their wives and children, so that (cai) they showed,’ &c. 
found. SyrH evpoy (‘ they found’). 
secret doors. 
hidden’ (kpumras). 
22. Bel’s temple. 
delivered them (&). 
up Bel. 


In & the doors are lit. ‘false doors’ (evdoOipia); see on v. I5. 


ro Bndtov = ‘the temple of Bel’ only here; but cf. Ivdeior, 
@& says the king delivered up the priests to Daniel; : 
Syr W Arab., translating the Greek éxdoroy of © as ‘ gift’, render ‘gave Bel as a gift to Daniel’. G adds 


becoming angry, went to the house 
He thereupon seized the priests and 
In © the doors are literally 


See the reference in Fritzsche. 
© and SyrW say he delivered 


that what had been expended on Bel (the residue) was also delivered up to Daniel. 


destroyed, lit. ‘ overthrew’ (karéorpewer). 
23. dragon, or ‘serpent’. See Introduction, 9 23:2. 
in the same place. ©* om., reading simply, 
Tora O2%8, 
worshipped. See on v. 4. 
it. © SyrH SyrW; > &. 


© Syr W have ‘great dragon’. 
‘and there was a great dragon.’ 


ev T® ToTw@ O42: ev auTw Twa 
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king said to Daniel, Thou wilt not, wilt thou, say 
of this also that it is bronze? Lo, he liveth, 
eateth, and drinketh: do homage to him. 


But Daniel said, Give me the power and I will 
destroy the dragon without sword or staff. So 
the king conceded this’to him, and said, It is 
granted thee. Then Daniel took thirty minas of 
pitch, fat, and hair, and boiled them together, 
and made a cake (out of them) and threw (it) 
into the dragon’s mouth; and after it had eaten 
(the cake) it burst asunder. And he showed it 
to the king, saying, Is it not the case that ye 
worship these (fragments) ? 

Then there assembled against the king all the 
inhabitants of the country, and they said, The 
king has become a Jew; Bel he has overthrown 
and slain the dragon. 


And when the king saw that the mob from 
the country was gathered against him he called 
his companions, and said, I give (up) Daniel to 
be destroyed. 

Now there was a den in which seven lions 
were kept to which those who plotted against the 
king used to be delivered up, two bodies of 


24. Daniel. + px Kat rovrov epets ort 
6* (Swete) and Vulg. om.) 68 2b mg ao, 


brass (0). See v. 7, and render ‘bronze’. 


do homage. The same verb (tpookvyéw) occurs in v. 4. 


It represents 73D in the Aramaic parts of Daniel, 


25. Verse 25 of © has no counterpart in @&. See Deut. vi. 13; Matt. iv. 10; and cf. Dan. vi. 20, 26 
The Greek word (éfoucia) denotes delegated authority. 
; then an iron weapon. G& uses it in Job v. 20 for 33M (sword). 


26. power (kz) ; leave (0). 

sword. The word in & denotes strictly iron 

Cf. a similar use of the Lat. ferrum. © has paxatpa. 

27. thirty minas. The weight is not given in ©. 

adopted after the exile by the Hebrews. 
I Mace. xiv. 24. 

together. émi 7d aird = the Hebr. Upiabe 

a cake (&). pda usually = ‘a barley-cake’ 


a transliterated form of the Greek odatpas (cf. sphere’), ie. ¢ 


following the Vulg. massas. 


dragon’s mouth. + ‘and the dragon swallowed them’ 


and should be restored. 
and after .. . asunder. 
these (fragments). 
what things ye worship !’ 
has Lou on. 
28 foll. differ much in & and ©, 
28. against the king. & reads 
a Jew. repr tov 
translates ©, ‘a Jew has become a king,’ 
has overthrown, 
‘pulled down’). But 64 


reads as && (karéorpewer), 
29. Lacking in &. 


30. This verse is fuller than the corresponding verse of ©, the latter 
matter to vv. 32 and 31 in ©, 

31, 32. den. The Greek word ddkkos (cf. the English ‘lake ’) 
as in Dan. vi. 8, &c., where it translates the Hebr. and Aram. 33. 


Verses 31 foll. in & correspond in 


Bevan on Dan. vi. Fritzsche holds that 
vivarium into which people looked from above. 





The mina (Greek pva, 


+ ‘so that it died’ Syr W. 
In G ratra has a touch of irony, ‘these bits!’ 
(lit. ‘See the objects of your worship’, oeBdopara), 


DRAGON 24-32 


© 
And the king said unto Daniel, Wilt thou also 
say that this is of brass? lo, he liveth, and eateth 
and drinketh: thou canst not say that he is no 
living God: therefore worship him. Then said 
Daniel, I will worship the Lord my God: for he 
is a living God. 

But give me leave, O king, and I shall slay 
this dragon without sword or staff. The king 
said, I give thee leave. Then Daniel took pitch, 
and fat, and hair, and-did seethe them together, 
and made lumps thereof: this he put in the 
dragon’s mouth, so the dragon did eat and burst 
in sunder : and Danzel said, Lo, these are the gods 
ye worship. 


When they of Babylon heard that, they took 
great indignation, and conspired against the king, 
saying, The king is become a Jew, and he hath 
pulled down Bel, and slain the dragon, and put 
the priests to the sword. So they came to the 
king, and said, Deliver us Daniel, or else we will 
destroy thee and thine house. Now when the 
king saw that they pressed him sore, being con- 
strained, the king delivered Daniel unto them: 
who cast him into the lions’ den: where he was 
six days. And in the den there were seven lions, 
and they had given them every day two carcases, 


XaXkous eat" ov Cn kat evOret Kae mriver (this is translated in the R.V. (Q) above ; 
+ py els... XaAK. eoriy Lov. . 


- Kat vretvet A, 


It is the one used in & to translate the Hebr. MnAYA, 


; I Thess, ii. 9, 


Hebr. 1212) is a Babylonian weight 


The heavy mina weighed 1-636 lb. avoir., the light mina half this. See 
See Exod. xxvi. 9. 
; Cf. dpros, ‘a wheaten cake’, © Syr H have the plural. Syr W has 


round things’, ‘balls’, ‘pills’, The R.V. renders‘ lumps’, 


(to complete the sense) Syr W. Perhaps it is original 


The words in © should be rendered, ‘see 
See Acts xvii. 23. ©4, for idere in Gr, 


Verse 29 of © is wholly lacking in &. 

‘against Daniel’ (rév Aavind), but the sense requires rév Baowdéa as in 8. 
Baoidews Neyouos ws yeyovev IovSaos Syr H™s, 
which is against the context. 
The verb used in v. 22, often rendered ‘ 


Grotius omits the article before Baoeds, and 


destroy’. ©” hasa different verb here (karéomacey = 


giving what appears to be a kind of summary. 


=a water-pond, a reservoir, then a pit or dungeon, 
Lions were kept in such places for the chase. See 


the den in Dan. vi. 8, &c., is a mere cistern, whereas here it is a proper 
But in regard to Dan. vi. 8, &c., he is hardly right. 
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persons condemned to death being provided for 
32 them daily (as food). So the crowds cast Daniel 

into that den that he might be devoured and 

find no burial. And Daniel was in the lions’ 
33 den six days. Now it happened on the sixth 

day that Habakkuk had wheaten loaves crumbled 

in a bowl, cooked, and an earthen jar of mixed 

wine, and that he was proceeding into the field 
34 to the reapers. Then the angel of the Lord 
spake to Habakkuk, saying, Thus says the Lord. 
God to thee: The dinner which thou holdest, 
take it away to Daniel to the lions’ den in 
Babylon. 

But Habakkuk said, O Lord God, I have not 
seen Babylon and the den—I do not know where 
36 (it) is. Then the angel of the Lord laid hold of 

Habakkuk by the hair of his head and set him 
37 over the den in Babylon. And Habakkuk said 

to Daniel, Arise, and eat the dinner which the 
38 Lord God has sent thee. Then said Daniel, 

(Yea), for the Lord God who forsakes not those 

who love Him has remembered me. 


35 


39 +90 Daniel ate; and the angel of the Lord set 
Habakkuk down (in the place) whence he had 


(two) bodies. 
persons, human beings. 
and Polyb. xii. 16. 5, c@pa = a slave. 


oopara: not necessarily the bodies of dead persons. 
Here it = criminals condemned to death. 


DRAGON 31-39 


2) 


and two sheep: which then were not given to 
them, to the intent that they might devour 
Daniel. 

Now there was in Jewry the prophet Habak- 33 
kuk, who had made pottage, and had broken 
bread into a bowl, and was going into the field, 
for to bring it to the reapers. But the angel of 34 
the Lord said unto Habakkuk, Go carry the 
dinner that thou hast into Babylon unto Daniel, 
in the lions’ den. 


And Habakkuk said, Lord, I never saw Baby- 35 
Jon; neither do I know where the den is. Then 36 
the angel of the Lord took him by the crown, 
and lifted him up by the hair of his head, and 
with the blast of his breath set him in Babylon 
over the den. And Habakkuk cried, saying, O 37 
Daniel, Daniel, take the dinner_which God hath 
sent thee. And Daniel said,Thow hast remem- 38 
bered me, O God: neither hast thou forsaken 
them that love thee. 

So Daniel arose, and did eat: and the angel of 39 
God set Habakkuk in his own place again imme- 


It = bodies of living or dead persons ; 
In Gen. xxxvi. 6 (G), Tobit x. 10, Rev. xviil. 15, 


‘Two carcases ’, R.V. of ©, should be ‘two human bodies’ or ‘two persons’. 


The addition in © and Syr W to v. 32 (& 31), ‘ which then,’ &c., was suggested by Dan. iii. 19. 


32. the crowds (&). > 04° Syr W in v. 31. 


that he might be devoured. The reason is given in & only. 


calamity, no doubt for superstitious reasons. 
six days. 


The ancients dreaded non-burial as a dire 


See Century Bible on Psalm Ixxix. 3. 
Daniel was in the den six days (so &, v. 32, 0, v. 31). 


According to v. 33 (@) it was on the sixth 


day that Daniel was miraculously fed. ©, v. 40, says he was delivered on the seventh day. 
33-39. The miraculous incident in which the prophet Habakkuk plays so prominent a part has no vital connexion 


with the rest of the narrative, and is certainly a late interpolation. 


The legend belongs to an age when the heroes 


of the past, such as Daniel, Habakkuk, were becoming more and more idealized. 

33. & alone gives the time—the sixth day—and also the earthen jar and the mixed wine (see on v. 11); the place 
in Judaea (R. V. ‘ Jewry’) is given by © and Syr W only. © and Syr W speak of Habakkuk ‘the prophet’; not so &. 
The Greek form of the name, ’ApBakovp, is due to the change of the first of two ‘b’s’ for euphony (‘mb’ for “ bb’) and 


the dissimilation of the final $k’ to ‘m’. 


See KGnig, ii. 465 and 473. 


34. the angel, &c. The definite article rightly prefixed, though it is absent from the Greek (G& and @). It is really 


a Hebraism, cf. Mi JNDD, the article in a construct noun being unnecessary in Hebrew, as in Welsh. See 


Introduction, § 4, (2) 4. 
The dinner. 
but it is not necessarily either. 


The Greek dpusroy denotes more commonly the mid-day (dinner) than the morning meal (breakfast), 
See Susanna, v. 13, where the R. V. renders dpiorov Spa as ‘dinner time’. 


35. den. After Adkkoy in ©*, O° adds ray hedvroy: cf. v. 34 (& and @). 
is. 64; >0% SoR.V. SyrW has ‘and the den I do not know’. 
36. The Verb emAapSdvoua takes after it two genitives in both versions, an unusual but not unprecedented con- 


struction. 


According to & the angel laid hold of the hair of the prophet’s head ; © says it was of the crown (kopud7) 


of his head that the angel laid hold, though he was lifted up by his hair. 


the angel of the Lord. © omits Kupiov : 
with the blast of his breath. Only in ©. Render 


the article before dyyeAos supports this. 
‘with the swiftness of wind’, omitting avrod (dittograph). 


See on v. 34. 


Syr W and Midrash Bereshzth Rabba, ‘by the might of the Holy Spirit’; Jer. Vulg. 2 zmpetu spiritus suz (* by the 


force of His spirit ’), Douay version. ; 
Palestine to Babylon, and in another he is brought back. 


37. Habakkuk. Syr W. “ApBaxovp & O° (see on vv. I, 33) 


he cried out’. 
Arise and. 


See Dan. ix. 21; Ezek. vili. 3. 


In one instant Habakkuk is transferred from 


’"AuBakovik OS. ©4 omits ’ApBaxovp, reading ‘and 


dvaords, &c.,a Hebraism, though found in Syr W. Cf. D'p followed by another verb = ‘ set about’. 


See Introd. §§ 4, (4) 4, and cf. Century Bible, Zz7a, Nehemiah, Esther, p. 145. 


38. In & Daniel speaks of God in the 3rd person ; 
who forsakes not. éykaradeirwy Uh: éykarédeures O: 


in © he addresses God. 
éycarakirav Syr H. Syr W gives 3rd person as Gk. 


39. Note the Hebraism in ©, dvaoras; so SyrW. See on v. 37 (&). 


the angel of the Lord. © changes ‘ Lord’ to ‘God’. 


in his own place (@). For eis (6"), 04° reads ent. 


Syr W has simply ‘an angel’. 
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taken him on the same day. But the Lord God 
40 remembered Daniel. (Then) the king after these 

things went forth bewailing Daniel; and as he 

stooped to pry into the den he saw him sitting 
41 (there). So the king cried out and said, Great 
__is the Lord God, and there is no other (god) 
42 besides Him. And the king led Daniel out of 

the den, and those who would have brought 

about his destruction he cast into the den in the 

presence of Daniel, and they were devoured. 


DRAGON 39-42 


oO 
diately. Upon the seventh day the king came to 40 
bewail Daniel: and when he came to the den, he 
looked in, and, behold, Daniel was sitting. Then 41 
cried the king with a loud voice, saying, Great 


(art thou,)O Lord, thou God of Daniel, and there 


is none other beside thee. And he drew him out, 42 
and cast those that were the cause of his destruc- 
tion into the den: and they were devoured in 

a moment before his face. 


on the same day (rj airy yyépa Gr) ; immediately (mapaypjya ©): ‘in that hour’ = ‘immediately’ Syr W. The 
bracketed words in the rendering of & above occur in Syr W, which usually follows &. 


But the Lord God remembered Daniel. 


clause of verse (‘there is no other’). 
the king (62). © om. 6 Baouevs. 
and there is none other beside thee. 


> Kat ovk eariv mAnv cov addos O42, 


This last clause in & is absent from 0. 
40. after these things in & corresponds to ‘on the seventh day’ in ©. 
41. In & the king speaks of God in the third person; in © he addresses God. See on v. 38. 


Syr W omits last 


In & (followed by Syr H) these 


words are appended : Aavind kata Tous 6: in O° AavinA: in O* redos Aav. mpodnrov. 
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fire SODTEI@ONS TO ESTHER 
INTRODUCTION 


§ 1. CHARACTER OF THE ADDITIONS. 


THE Additions to Esther consist of six passages (containing 107 verses not in the Hebrew 
text), inserted in the LXX text by way of amplification of subjects referred to in the canonical 
chapters. 

It cannot be said that these Additions, which are imaginative reconstructions of a forgotten 
past, are of great interest or importance. Perhaps as much as two centuries separate their date 
from that of the canonical portions of Esther, and they emanate from a different centre of Jewish 
life and thought, which possessed no independent sources of historical information. 

Any interest, therefore, that these fragments possess lies not in their power to enlarge our 
knowledge of the story of Esther, but in the reflection they offer of the religious development of the 
circle in which they originated. 

If we are to attach any weight to the postscript found in the LX X (Esther xi. 1)—and Ryssel’s 
reason for rejecting its witness is not sufficient—the translation of canonical Esther dates from not 
later than 114 B.C.; but it seems unlikely that the Additions were incorporated with the translated 
portions until after this postscript was appended. The Additions may not all be the work of one 
author, but they are not translations, and Greek was their original language.’ It is probable that 
the Additions, with their slightly Egyptian flavour (cf. the use of dded¢ds in Dg, pid in E 5, the 
application of the word ‘Macedonian’ to Haman in E 10, and é«ri@évar in E 19), were composed in 
Egypt, where the veneration for the canonical book was naturally not so high as in Palestine, rather 
than in Palestine by Egyptian Jews temporarily residing there.” , 

But were the Additions made immediately upon the reception of the translation of Esther in 
Egypt, or only after some time had passed, and interest in the book had been awakened, and 
a desire aroused in the minds of patriotic Jews to hear the story of Esther in greater detail? 

The latter hypothesis seems the more probable. Not only is time required for the creative 
activity of the imagination to get to work ; but the postscript, which with its explicit reference to the 
translation of Esther must have been appended immediately on the introduction of the translation 
into Egypt, would surely have been worded differently, if the Additions had been already 
incorporated. 

The date of the Additions, therefore, may be placed in the earlier part of the first century, and 
they may be regarded as contemporaneous with the Book of Wisdom. They can be referred to 
Maccabean times (as e.g. by Jacob and V. Ryssel) only by a complete rejection of the witness of 
the postscript. 

Wisdom is the work of an Alexandrian Jew keenly distressed by Egyptian idolatry and by the 
growing laxity and indifference to the national religion on the part of a large number of the Jews 
resident in Egypt. The writer of Wisdom represents that more conservative section of the Egyptian 
Jews in whom the forces of reaction were at work, and who became the more ardently patriotic in 
proportion as they saw the traditions of their religion neglected. 

The Additions to Esther may be accounted for in a similar way. The relations between the 
domiciled Jews of the Diaspora and the natives of the country were at times far from cordial, and 
in periods of trial and oppression, when the Jews were driven in upon themselves, it was natural for 
them to take refuge in the study of their sacred books, and of those especially, such as Esther, which 
told of the subjection of the heathen to the chosen people. It was only natural that elaborations of 
these favourite narratives should spring up, and in course of time take their place as authentic parts 
of the original works. 

The Additionsare free from all trace of Alexandrine doctrine, but there is no reason to suppose 


1 Cf. Ryssel, in Kautzsch, i. p. 196; André, Les Apocryphes del’ A.T. pp. 203, 204. oo. 
2aCh Tecob, ZATW, x, 1890, pp. 274-90 } and Jellinek, Beth-ha-Midrash, v, p. viii; The ‘Additions’ to 
Esther sprang out of the imagination of an Alexandrian ee and hence their original language was Greek. a 
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that every Jew residing in Egypt surrendered to the influence of the philosophic atmosphere ot 
Alexandria. The practical purpose with which the Additions were composed would cause their 
author to eschew the introduction of all foreign elements. His hearers would be of the simpler type, 
not versed in speculation, but familiar only with the religious ideas of the O. T.; his object would be 
rather to confirm them in the old than to provide a meeting-place for the old with the new. 
Accordingly, the Additions might be expected to be strictly orthodox and conservative in tone ; 
and this is exactly what we find. The spirit of simple prayer breathes in them, and trust in God 
and remembrance of God’s mercies to Israel are especially emphasized. 

The object of the author is purely practical, and speculative questions are altogether beyond his 
range. It has been thought that the object of the Additions was ‘to remove the uneasiness arising 
from the secular tone of the original story’! This is a proposition very difficult to accept, suggesting 
as it does a deliberate effort to correct the canonical book, and thereby an implied censure on its 
character. The difference between the tone of the canonical book and the additions can be less 
invidiously accounted for, on the supposition that the latter came into existence to meet an historical 
need, and that floating legendary material was drawn upon for the purpose of consoling and 
strengthening a simple-minded people in adversity. If it is true that the Additions have introduced 
the religious note, it cannot be said that they have a materially higher tone. Hatred of the heathen 
and thirst for revenge appear in undiminished vehemence. 

It has been assumed so far that we are justified in speaking of these six passages as additions, 
which first took shape in Greek. It is true that they are not all homogeneous, and that some of 
them are more Hebraic in character than others. But of two (Adds. B and E) it may be said 2 that 
any re-translation of these rhetorical and florid pieces into Hebrew would be impossible, while of 
the rest it is enough to say that the Hebraisms they contain are fully accounted for by the fact that 
the Jew who composed them could not divest himself altogether of the idioms of his people.® 
A somewhat paradoxical contention has been put forward by Langen, Kaulen, and Scholz, who are 
concerned to prove the authenticity of the Additions, the effect of which would be to show that the 
LXX form of Esther is the original, and the Hebrew only an abbreviated edition of the book. 
This hypothesis rests on the existence of various Midrashic compilations,* and especially of an 
Aramaic piece known as ‘ Mordecai’s Dream ’, containing the Dream and the Prayer of Mordecai and 
the Prayer of Esther, of which the so-called Additions to Esther are er hypothest the Greek form. 

But there is much more reason to regard these diffuse Aramaic fragments as being indirectly 
based on the LXX Additions than vice versa ;° and, further, inasmuch as not more than one of these 
pieces can be proved to have existed as early as even the middle of the fourth century, they are 
quite valueless as proofs of a Hebrew original earlier than that known to St. Jerome, 

Almost equally baseless is the argument that the older and fuller Hebrew text was deliberately 
expurgated of the name of God, in order that it might not suffer dishonour when the Esther-roll 
was read during the course of the rather secular festival of Purim. Such editing of the book is far 
more difficult to credit than the hypothesis of subsequent additions. 

One of the surest arguments against the original integrity of the book in its LXX form lies in 
the many discrepancies between the canonical Esther and the so-called Additions. Some of these 
may be noted here :— 

(1) A2. Mordecai is represented as holding a high position at court in the second year of 
Artaxerxes ; but Esther ii. 16 speaks of the seventh year. 

(2) A13. Mordecai himself informs the king of the conspiracy of the eunuchs ; but Esther ii. 
21-23 says that Esther told the king in Mordecai’s name. 

(3) A 16. Mordecai is rewarded for his services, but Esther vi. 3, 4 shows that Mordecai had 
been forgotten. 

(4) A17. The reason for Haman’s grudge against Mordecai is that Mordecai had caused the 
death of the eunuchs, but in Esther iii. 5 it is that Mordecai will not bow before Haman. 

(5) C 26,27. Esther protests her hatred of the position of queen to an uncircumcised alien 
But the Hebrew makes no such suggestion. 

(6) Ero. Haman is called a Macedonian, but in Esther iii. 1 his father’s name is Persian. 


? Streane, Esther, p. xxix. 

* Cf. Fuller, p. 365, note 4. 

* Cf S. 1. Frankel, FHlagiographa posteriova...e textyu Graeco in linguam Hebratcan J 
André, Op. cit. pp. 203, ae i “Jellinek, Beth-ha-Midrash, v, p. viii. 0 EAE ET EEE ae 

€.8. a treatise on Esther in the Babylonian Talmud, Megillah to? ff.; in the Perke Rabbi EL i 

Josippon, cent.x; AZédrash Esther Rabba, cent. xj ay 18 i ive li seine eae ol a 
Pale ee on ee c i X1 OF Xil or an exhaustive list see Ryssel, p- 195; cf. André, p. 198; 

° Bissell, p. 202. 

* Cf. André, pp. 202, 203. 
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(7) E22. The Persians as well as the Jews are required to keep the feast of Purim; but in 
Esther ix. 20-28 the Jews alone are charged to observe it. 

-The Additions are six in number, distinguished by Dr. Swete in his edition of the O. T. in 
Greek by the letters A to F in accordance with a suggestion made by the late Prof. Hort. As they 
stand in A.V. and R.V., they are practically unintelligible. Jerome’s relegation of the Additions 
to an appendix, in which their relation to the canonical chapters was altogether obscured, is 
responsible for this. 

Not finding them in the Hebrew, he desired in his translation to mark the distinction between 
them and the authentic portions ; and this arrangement was carried over into A.V. and R.V.? 

Their contents are as follows :— 

A. Mordecai’s Dream, and the conspiracy of the two eunuchs (a double of Esther ii. 21-23). 
Precedes Esther 1. I. 

B. The king’s Edict commanding the destruction of the Jews. Follows Esther iii. 13, and 
expands ili. 8-13. 

C. Prayer of Mordecai, and Prayer of Esther. Follows Esther iv. 17. 

D. Esther’s appearance before the king. Follows D, and is an amplification of Esther v. 1, 2. 

E. The king’s second Edict in favour of the Jews. Follows Esther viii. 12. 

F. Interpretation of Mordecai’s Dream. Follows Esther x. 3. 


§ 2. MANUSCRIPTS. 


The current and unrevised text of the third century is more or less closely represented by the 
uncials : 

B. Vaticanus, cent. iv. 

A. Alexandrinus, cent. v. 

x. Sinaiticus, cent. iv. 

N. Basilio-Vaticanus, cent. viii-ix; and by many cursives, of which the most important are 
(as numbered by Holmes and Parsons, Vet. Test. Graecum cum var. lect., Oxford, 1798-1827)— 

55. Rome (Vat. Reg. Gr. I). 

108. Rome (Vat. Gr. 330), containing two recensions, the first of which, known as 108 a, 
represents the unrevised text. 

249. Rome (Vat. Pius I). 

Other nearly allied cursives are— 

52. Florence (Laur. Acq. 44). 

64. Paris (Nat. Reg. Gr. 2). 

243. Venice (St. Mark’s, cod. 16), with which the Aldine edition is connected. 

248. Rome (Vat. Gr. 346), of which the Polyglot of Alcala (Complutensian, | 514) is a re- 
production. 

The recension made by Origen in the third century is represented by the cursive numbered 93, 
which contains two recensions of Esther, that known as 93 0 having the critical signs employed by 
Origen. 

* The readings of 93 4 correspond very closely with the corrections inserted in Cod. Sinaiticus by 
the first of three seventh-century hands, known as N**, who acknowledges his indebtedness to the 
work of Origen.® 

The Hesychian, or Egyptian, recension, of the fourth century, is represented by 44, 68, 71, 74, 
76, 106, 107, 120, 236. 

The Lucianic, or Antiochian, recension, of about A.D. 300, is represented by 19, 93a, 108 4. 
P. de Lagarde, who designates these MSS. respectively by the letters 4, m, d,, has reconstructed 
the Lucianic text, and placed it in parallel columns with that of the uncials. There is a very wide 
difference between the two types of text, but the Lucianic (known by Lagarde as a) contains all the 
six longer additions. 

Certain resemblances between the details in Josephus’ account and those in the Lucianic text 
led Langen® to argue that Josephus had in his hands the so-called Lucianic recension, and that 
therefore this text is not a recension of the third or fourth century, but an independent translation 


1 Cf. Swete, Jutr. to O. T. in Greek, p. 257. 

2 Cf, Jer., Prol. in Esth. ch. x, ed. Vallarsi, ix, p. 1581. 

3 Swete, Jntr. to O. T. in Greek, p. 131, and O. T. in Greek, ii, p. 780. 
4 [ib. V. T. Can. Gr. i, 1883. 

5 Tiib. Theol. Quart. 1860, pp. ae 
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from the Hebrew. But there are too many correspondences between the two types of fea 
especially in the Additions, for this theory to be possible.? 


§ 3. THE ANCIENT VERSIONS. 


No Syriac version of Esther is known ; the book is altogether absent from the Nestorian MSS2 
Paton ® writes that the Coptic versions, which would presumably give a Hesychian type of text, 
have never been published, while the Ethiopic version, fourteen MSS. of which are known to contain 
the Book of Esther, is equally inaccessible. An Armenian version of Esther also exists, but in too 
corrupt a form to be of any service. 

The only ancient versions extant and available are the Old Latin and the Vulgate. 

(1) The Old Latin belongs to the middle of the second century, and is a useful witness to the 
LXX text as it existed before the time of the three recensions. It is the work of one who, though not 
a good Greek scholar, made a faithful effort to translate the Greek original, and where he failed to 
understand the Greek, as in the case of the two edicts, reproduced it word for word in Latin. This 
makes it possible in many cases to reconstruct with comparative certainty the Greek text which lay 
in front of him.* The Old Latin version contained all the six Additions (except A 12-17), together 
with certain others peculiar to it, e.g. after B 7, in C14, a very long addition in C 16, after C 30, in 
D7. On the other hand it omits A 12-17, and (in Cod. Pechianus) C 17-23. 

(2) The Vulgate was undertaken by St. Jerome at the request of Pope Damasus, and was 
produced between A.D. 390 and 405. He devoted himself particularly to the books which belonged 
to the Hebrew Canon, and paid less attention to those which were only known through the LXX. 

In the case of Esther, he gathered all the non-Hebraic additions together, and placed them 
somewhat contemptuously at the end of his translation of the canonical book. In the Prol. in Li Sth: 
he writes: ‘Quae habentur in Hebraeo, plena fide expressi. Haec autem quae sequuntur scripta 
repperi in editione vulgata quae Graecorum lingua et litteris continetur, et interim post finem libri 
hoc capitulum ferebatur, quod iuxta consuetudinem nostram obelo, id est veru, praenotavimus.’ 

Jerome’s translation differs very largely from the Old Latin, the former being as free as the 
latter is slavishly literal. Very often he is content to give only the general sense of the Greek, and 
his work is more like an original Latin composition than a translation.° 


§ 4. DATE OF THE ADDITIONS. 


The Additions belong to that mass of floating legendary material which in the course of years 
gathered around the name of Esther. 

It is impossible to assign a single date to them, as they are written in different styles, and may 
be the work of different authors, some of the additions (e.g. A CD F) having probably grown up 
gradually and assumed their present shape after an existence of some years in an oral tradition. 

The two edicts (B and E), on the other hand, are of a quite different character from the four 
already mentioned which have strong Hebraic affinities: B and E belong undoubtedly to Egypt, 
and their periodic style shows that they could have originated in no other way than as formal 
written compositions. They show considerable resemblance to 2 Macc., which clearly emanated 
from Egypt (cf. B 5 mpos ro pi) trav BaciWelav edoradlas Tuyxdvew with 2 Macc. xiv. 6 odx eGvres THY 
Baotretay edorabetas rvxXeiv); but although the place of origin is clear, the date (in so far as internal 
evidence is concerned) is in both cases equally indeterminate. 

No conclusion, again, as to the lateness of A and F is to be drawn from the failure of Josephus to . 
employ them. It is quite as likely that they did not suit his purpose as that they were absent from 
the MS. he employed or from all the MSS. of that period. 

The present writer is not satisfied with the arguments of Jacob against the validity of the post- 
script in Esther xi. 1: ‘In the fourth year of the reign of Ptolemy and Cleopatra, Dositheus, who said 
he was a priest and a Levite, and Ptolemaeus his son, brought the Epistle of Phrurai here set forth 
which they said was true, and that Lysimachus the son of Ptolemaeus, that was in Jerusalem, had 
interpreted it.’ Jacob’s objection is based on the assumed impossibility of a translation with so 
many clearly marked examples of Egyptian vocabulary ® having been made in Palestine ; but he 


* See Paton, Esther, pp. 37, 38; Fuller, p. 365: André. p. 20 . A very full statemen ing 
be found in Paton, Esther, pp. 29-38. By gure j ot a ue 
® André, Les Apocryphes, p. 207. 
* Esther, pp. 36, 37- 
* Cf. Jacob, Das Buch Esther, Giessen, 1890, pp. 13-22. 
° Cf. André, Les Afocryphes, p. 208. 
° Cf. Jacob, Das Buch Esther, p. 51. ( *v)Opovifer Oar, exribévar, karaxwpicerv, apxitoparoporakes, Siaypapev. 
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ignores the assertion of Dositheus and Ptolemy who brought it to Egypt, that it was made by 
Lysimachus son of Ptolemy, whose very name proclaims him to have been connected with Egypt, 
even if a temporary resident at Jerusalem. The postscript may be regarded as reasonably trust- 
worthy, and various inferences may be drawn from it. 

(1) It was appended to the translation of the canonical Esther immediately on its introduction 
into Egypt. 

(2) That date was 114 B.C.! 

(3) The postscript refers so definitely to the ¢vanslation of Esther, that it cannot be held to 
cover the Additions, which were not translations. 

(4) Some time must have passed between 114 B.C., the date of the introduction of the translation 
into Egypt, and the incorporation therewith of unauthentic matter. Its sacredness would have 
protected it from formal alterations for at least a quarter of a century. 

(5) The most probable date then for the incorporation of the Additions would be from about 
80 B.C. onwards, the terminus ad quem being about A.D. 90, the date of their employment by Josephus. 

If the postscript is rejected (as by Jacob followed by Ryssel), the dating of the Additions is 
rendered even more indefinite. Jacob can only name one certainty with regard to date derivable 
from the Greek form of canonical Esther, i.e. that it must have been made at some time long or 
short before the destruction of the Ptolemaic régime in 30 B.c.2_ He also argues that Esther must 
have been one of the earliest of the Old Testament books to have been translated into Greek after 
Kings, Chronicles, and Job, which Freudenthal has shown were translated about 150 B.C722) but 
Jacob’s argument is mere hypothesis, however reasonable. Apart from the postscript, we are left 
without any means of dating the Additions more closely than between about 125 B.C. and A.D. 90. 


§ 5. AUTHORSHIP. 

The Additions are not a homogeneous whole, and are bound together by no community of 
style. This does not prevent them from being the work of one hand; for an even greater 
dissimilarity exists between the earlier and later chapters of the Book of Wisdom. 

But there is no evidence of any kind to show whether the Additions were all composed at the 
same time, or were all intercalated at the same time. All that can be said is that the Additions 
originated among the Egyptian Hellenistic Jews, and that they are based on familiar legendary 
materials. 

In view of the more Hebraic tone of AC DF and their simple narrative style, as contrasted 
with the Greek tone and self-conscious rhetoric of B and E, it is not unnatural to view the former as 
the written form of a tradition long known and finally reduced into its present shape by dint of 
frequent repetition, and to regard the latter as having originated with a single individual. It is 
hardly likely that the agent in the two cases was one and the same. 


§ 6. INFLUENCE ON LATER LITERATURE. 


(a) Fewish. The direct influence of the Additions is to be seen in Josephus, Azz. xi. 6. He 
draws upon Adds. BC DE, following them closely and yet employing them with by no means 
a slavish dependence. He introduces a few details not found in the Additions, which were either his 
own invention or copied from embellishments in the MS. he used. He makes no reference to the 
Dream of Mordecai (Add. A) or its interpretation (Add. F) ; he alters the time of the conspiracy of 
the eunuchs, and relates that the services rendered by Mordecai were forgotten, whereas the 
Additions say that he was rewarded. Josephus gives the reason adduced in Esther iii. 5 for Haman’s 
hatred of Mordecai, and not that given in the Additions. He introduces new features into the 
Prayers of Esther and Mordecai, and into the account of Esther’s appearance before the king. 
Similarly, he deviates from the exact language of the Greek in the Royal Edicts. 

But the dependence of Josephus on the Additions is in the main beyond doubt. _ 

The so-called second Targum gives a very free reproduction of the Edict in Addition E. This 
Targum dates from about A. D. 800.* io ie en 

The Prayers of Mordecai and Esther were used by Josephus ben-Gorion in his history composed 
about the beginning of the tenth century. ; 

From this work has been borrowed the abbreviated form of the same prayers in Midrash Esther 


1 Jacob, Das Buch Esther, p. 43- 
Jacob, of. cz. p. 52. 
Op. cit. Pp. 53- 
Targum Sheni on Esther, viii. 13, quoted by Fuller, p. 400. 
Ed. Breithaupt, Gotha, vee pp- 72-84. 
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Rabba (cent. xi, xii), and also the Prayer of Esther in Widrash Lekach Tob (¢. 1100). It is also 
the source of the Prayers of Esther and Mordecai which are found in an Aramaic fragment of 
cent. xi or xii." This fragment, which was claimed by Langen? as a witness to a Hebrew original 
of the Additions, is now clearly recognized by Bissell ® and Fuller (p. 364) as being derived, through 
Josephus ben-G., from the Greek Additions. Fuller quotes the Prayer of Mordecai in this version, 
p- 385, and that of Esther, p. 391. 

(4) Christian. The Additions are occasionally mentioned in the Fathers, but they can hardly 
be said to have exercised any influence. Clement of Rome (ch. lv) makes a reference to the Prayer 
of Esther, j£iwoev tov mavrendatny deandrny, cp. Add. D 2 émicad\erapévn tov révtwv exdatyny Ocdr ; 
while Origen writes (ad Africanum 3): ‘From the Book of Esther neither the Prayer of Mordecai 
nor that of Esther is accepted among the Hebrews; and similarly neither the Edict of Haman for 
the destruction of the Jews nor that of Mordecai.’ 

Nevertheless, he held these Additions ‘to be fitted to edify the reader’, and he regarded their 
absence from the Hebrew Canon as no reason for ‘rejecting as spurious the copies in use in the 
Christian Churches’, or for ‘ enjoining the Brotherhood to put away the sacred copies in use among 
them’. References to the Additions are found in Clem. Alex. Strom. iv. 19; Rufin. Apol. ii. a5 
Aug. (cf. Sab. Bibl. Sacr. lat. vers. ant.) Contr. Epist. a Pelag., col. 428; 1 de grat. et lib. arb., 
col. 741. 


§ 7. THEOLOGY OF THE ADDITIONS. 


The theology of the Additions is strictly conservative and Palestinian in type. It stands in 
the same category with that of Ecclesiasticus, ch. xxxiii (xxxvi), xlii, xliii, the Prayer of Daniel 
(Dan. ix), and the Prayer of Judith (Judith ix). 

The absence of all trace of Alexandrine doctrine can only be accounted for on the assumption 
that the Additions took their rise in a pious and simple-minded stratum of orthodox Egyptian 
Judaism, or else were based on legendary material belonging to Palestine which had nearly 
crystallized into the shape we know when it was carried in an oral form to Egypt. The truth 
probably lies somewhere between these alternatives. 

The points which find illustration in the Additions are :-— 

God as Creator, C 3; as omniscient, C 5, 26, 27, D 2; as supreme, C 2, 4, 23, 30, E 16, 18; as 
the only true God, C 14; as the God of Abraham, C 8, 29, and of Israel, C 14; as having chosen 
Israel, C 9, 16, E 21; as the Redeemer from Egypt, C9; His disposing Providence, D 8, E 16, 
F 1, 7; His readiness to hear prayer, F 6,9; and to help the needy in trouble, C 14, 24, 30; His 
holiness, C 17; His righteousness, C 18; His jealousy of His honour, C 7, 8, 20, 22, 28, 29; His 
punishment of sin, C 17, 22, E 18; His mercy and pity, C 10. 

There is no mention of the Law or of a fature life; the temple and the altar are only mentioned 
metaphorically (D 20). There is one reference to angels (D 13). 
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ADDITION A. 
The Dream of Mordecai. 


1 (xi)(2) In the second year of the reign of Artaxerxes the great king, on the first day of Nisa, Mardocheus 
the son of Jairus, the son of Semeias, the son of Kiseus, of the tribe of Benjamin, Saw a dream. 
(3)3(4) He was a Jew, dwelling in the city of Susa, a great man, serving in the king’s court ; and he was 
of the captivity, which Nabuchodonosor the king of Babylon carried from Jerusalem with Jechonias, 
the king of Judaea. : 
4(5) And this was his dream ; and behold noise and tumult, thunderings and earthquake, confusion 
upon the earth. 
5 (6) And, behold, two great dragons came forth, both of them ready to fight, and their cry was great. 
6(7) And at their cry every nation made itself ready for war, to make war upon a nation of righteous men. 
7 (8) And behold a day of darkness and of gloom ; tribulation and anguish ; affliction and great con- 
fusion upon the earth. 
8(9) And the whole righteous nation was troubled, fearing the evils that threatened them, and they 
made ready to perish. 


ADDITION A, vv. I-11. The Dream of Mordecai. Addition A consists of 17 vv., and in the LXX is placed at the 
beginning of the canonical Book. These vv. are numbered in Vulg. xi. 2-xii. 6. By an easily explained process of 
inversion, it follows Add. F in Vulg., which thus places the interpretation of the dream before the dream itself. 

In Vulg. this Add. is separated from Esther xi. 1 by the following note: ‘ Hoc quoque principium erat in editione 


Vulgata, quod nec in Hebraeo, nec apud ullum fertur interpretum.’ Josephus shows no acquaintance with any part of 
this Addition. 


1. In the second year. There is a discrepancy between the dates as given in canon. Esther and in the Additions. 
In Esther i. 3 the king’s feast occurs in the third year of his reign, and in Esther ii. 16, 19 Esther entered the palace 
and Mordecai sat at the gate in the seventh, But here the dream is seen in the second year. Ryssel (Kautzsch, 
p. 193) makes an elaborate attempt to reconcile the discordant dates, but it is better to acknowledge the difficulty than 
to try to explain it away. 

Artaxerxes. For the identity of this king with Xerxes I (486-465 B.C.) see Paton, Esther, Intr., § 22. In canon. 
Esther LXX renders Ahasuerus by Artaxerxes, but Persian monuments make it plain that Ahasuerus represents 
Khshayarsha, the Persian form of the name Xerxes. Uncial texts of the Adds. give Artaxerxes, though some of the 
later Lucianic recensions correct to Assuerus. 

the great king, the customary title of the Persian king. Cf. Isa. xxxvi. 4, 13. So Add. B1, E1, though > 
Bacittéos NA, 

first day of Nisa. Vulg. WVisan, the Heb. form of the Bab. Visannu, which after the exile replaced the old Isr. 
name Abib. This month corresponds to March-April. Lucianic texts give the name according to Macedonian 
reckoning, ‘ Adar-Nisan, which is Dystrus Xanthicus,’ 

Mardocheus, the Gr. form of Mordecai. His genealogy is borrowed from canon. Esther ii. 5. Shimei and Kish 
are doubtless not his grandfather and great-grandfather, but remote ancestors belonging to the tribe of Benjamin. 
For Shimei cf. 2 Sam. xvi. 5 ff, and for Kish, father of Saul, cf. 1 Sam. ix. 1, xiv. 51. See Paton, Zsz. p- 167, 

of the tribe of Benjamin. Mordecai was thus, as a member of the family of Saul, the hereditary enemy of 
Haman, who was of the house of Agag, whom Saul destroyed (1 Sam. xv). 

2. a Jew. Mordecai, though a Benjamite, may be classed as a Jew, because during the exile men of all tribes came 
to be known as Judaeans. After the fall of Israel, Judah had given its name to the nation, 

city of Susa. One of the three capitals of the Persian empire, on the river Choaspes, which separated the city of 
Susa from the fortress of Susa. 

serving, see Esther ii. 19, vi. 10, Vulg. ‘inter primos aulae regiae ’. 

3. of the captivity, cf. Esther ii. 6; 2 Kings xxiv. 15. He was not himself a captive, but was sprung from an 
exiled family. 

Jechonias (Jehoiachin) was carried away in B.C. 596, and therefore it is a chronological impossibility for Mordecai 
to have been himself one of those deported from Judaea. 

4. his dream. For the interpretation see Add. F. 
noise and tumult. devai GoptBou A. 
confusion. kai rdpayos N° A, 

5. came forth. pocfdOor A. 

their cry. ¢yévovro airév davai Heydda A, 

6. madeitself ready. Fora similar concourse cf. Joel iii. 2, Zech. xiv. 2. 

righteous men. A conventional epithet for the people of God, cf. Wisd. x. 1 5, ‘A holy people and a blameless 
seed,’ and xvii. 2. The enemies of Israel were similarly doeBeis, dvopor. 

7- gloom. Vulg. déscriminis. For the idea cf. Joel ii. 2; Matt. xxiv, 29. 
8. that threatened them. Gr. rd éavrép kakd. 
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yg (ro) And they cried unto God ; and from their cry, as it were from a small spring, there came up 
a great river, eve much water. 


ro(ir) A light and the sun rose, and the humble were exalted and consumed the glorious. 
11 (12) And Mardocheus, having seen this dream and observed what God had determined to do, awoke 
and kept it in his heart, and sought by all means to understand it until the night. 


Mordecai discovers the plot of the two eunuchs. 


12(xii)(1) And Mardocheus took his rest, as was his custom, in the court with Gabatha and Tharra, the two 
eunuchs of the king who kept the court. 


73 (2) And he heard their communings, and searched out their counsels, and learned that they were 
preparing to lay hands upon Artaxerxes the king ; and he informed the king concerning them. 


14 (3) And king examined the two eunuchs, and they confessed their intention and were led forth and 
a executed. 


15 (4) And the king wrote these things for a memorial, and Mardocheus wrote concerning these things. 

16 (5) aes the king charged Mardocheus to serve in the court, and gave him gifts in respect of these 
things. 

17 (6) And Haman, the son of Hamadathus, a }Bugaeanf, was in honour in the king’s sight, and sought 
to bring evil upon Mardocheus and his people because of the two eunuchs of the king. 


9: cried unto God. The name of God is not present in canon, Esther. The Additions offer a strong contrast in 
this respect, ‘God’ and ‘ Lord’ appearing forty-two times. 
from their cry. Mingled, i.e., with their tears. 
10. light and the sun. For these as pictures of happiness cf. Wisd. v. 6. 
the humble. The Old Lat. has Aumzles, but Lucianic MSS. have oi rorapoi by a copyist’s error. 
the glorious. The adj. is plural, but Haman is specially thought of. Cf. A 17: ‘Haman... was in honour in 
the king’s sight.’ 
Il. having seen. 6 éwpaxas NA. 
had determined. Bovdcverar A. 
kept it. Cf. Luke ii. 19. 
until the night. > Vulg. There is nothing in the Adds. to suggest that the conspiracy of the eunuchs did not 
follow immediately upon the dream of Mordecai. But canon. Esther places the former in the seventh year of the king’s 
reign. The Luc. texts endeavour to harmonize the accounts by reading: ‘And M. being raised from his sleep 
pondered what the dream might be, and his dream was hidden in his heart, and at every opportunity he was searching 
it out, until the day in which M, slept in the king’s court.’ 


ADDITION A, vv. 12-17. Mordecai discovers the plot of the two eunuchs. This piece (cf. Esther ii. 21-23) which 
forms part of Add. A is omitted by Old Lat. Josephus depends on LXX for his account of the plot. 

12. as was his custom. jodiyafev N°®. Mordecai’s circumstances were still humble. Cf. Esther ii. 19-21. 

Gabatha. The names of the eunuchs are borrowed from Esther ii. 21, vi. 2, though the names are given by 
LXX only in 8°? ™8._ For Gadatha (Bigthan, Bigthana, Heb.) Vulg. has ‘ Bagatha’, and Jos. BaydOwos. 

Tharra (Teresh, Hebr.). Odpa N*, Odppas N°, Ocoddarros Jos., ‘Thara’ Vulg. 

13. counsels, lit. amxieties, concerning the success of the plot. 

informed the king. In Esther ii. 22 he informed Esther. 

concerning them. Szfer co Vulg. 

14. led forth. Complut. has the curious amiyxOnoav (were strangled). “ iussit duci ad mortem’ Vulg. 

15. for a memorial. In the book of the chronicles of the kings of Media and Persia (Esther x. 2). 

16. charged Mardocheus to serve. In canon. Esther no recompense is made to Mordecai. His deed is 
embalmed and forgotten in the royal chronicles. Cf. Esther ii. 23, vi. 2, 3. In the Adds, his reward is service in the 
king’s court, an advancement from a merely tolerated presence there. 

in respect of these things. epi rovrwy, i.e. not on account of the eunuchs, but in return for services rendered | 
(pro delatione, Vulg.). 

17. And Haman. It is not easy to see how much is implied by avd. The mention of Haman follows in the Adds. 
immediately on the discovery of the plot, and suggests that the grudge borne by Haman (who was already in high 
favour) against Mordecai was in some way due to the action which M. had taken and which had led to their death. 
Canon. Esther iii. 1, on the other hand, states that ‘after these things’ the king exalted Haman, as though H. received 
credit for the discovery of the plot. Haupt (P7zm, p. 37) suggests that instead of telling the queen (Esther il. 22) 
M. had revealed the plot to Haman, who had taken to himself the credit of saving the king. This would explain the 
advancement of Haman, and M.’s refusal to bow before him. But Haupt’s suggestion is too subtle: the reason is 
probably to be found in H.’s jealousy of a successful underling, whose vigilance might one day be directed against 
himself. 

a tBugaeant. Undoubtedly a corrupt reading, though found also in Esther iii. 1 and ix. Io LXX. 

Whatever the epithet may mean, it is derived from the LXX rendering of Esther iii, 1 (Heb. SUNT, Vulg. ‘ qui 
erat de stirpe Agag’), which prompted its gratuitous introduction into 1x. 10 LXX. It is obvious that the LXX 
version of Esther iii. 1 was earlier than the composition of any of the Additions, and therefore that Bovyavos did not 
originate with their author. It should be noted that in Esther ix. 24 the Heb. text is as in Esther iii, 1, but is there 
rendered by LXX 6 Makedav (Vulg. ‘stirpis Agag’): this rendering 1s borrowed by the author of Addition E (uv. Io). 


What then does Bovyaios mean? Is it a false transliteration for what should have been ’Ayayaios (cp. Twyatos 


93), or has it a meaning of its own? ‘ ; 2 
There is no reasonable ground for identifying the word with the Homeric dzd/y, or braggart (Z/. xiil. 824), nor can 
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ADDITION B. 
The Letter of Artaxerxes. 


1(xiii)(1) | Now the copy of the letter is as follows. The great king Artaxerxes writeth these things to the 


princes of one hundred and twenty-seven provinces from India to Ethiopia, and to the subordinate 
governors. 

2(2) Having become lord of many nations and attained dominion over the whole world, not as though 
I am elated with the presumption of power, but as one who ever rule my life with moderation and 
mildness, I desire to establish the lives of my subjects in a lasting tranquillity, and, making my 
kingdom peaceable and safe for passage to its furthest bounds, to restore that peace which is desired 
of all men. 

3 (3) But having made inquiry of my advisers how this might be brought to pass, Haman, who excels 
in prudence among us, and is approved for his unswerving goodwill and firm faithfulness and is 

4 (4) exalted to the second place in the kingdom, has shown us that among all the nations in the world 
there is scattered a certain evilly-disposed people, which sets itself in opposition to every nation by 
its laws, and which habitually neglects the ordinances of the kings, so that the consolidation of the 
kingdom honourably intended by us cannot be brought about. 

5 (5) Having understood therefore that this nation stands alone in opposition to all men continually, 


it be regarded as a Grecized form of Bagoas (Judith xii. 11). Its presence here is due to a mistake which first occurred 
in Esther iii. 1, either in the original transliteration from the Hebrew, or in subsequent MS. transcription. What was 
originally a piece of inadvertence was confirmed into an error bya copyist who did not see in the expression a reference 
to the predestined antipathy between Mordecai of the family of Saul, and Haman of the family of Agag (cf. 1 Sam. xv). 
Amalek was Israel’s most ancient enemy. Twyaios of 93 @ and Maxedeéy (Esther ix. 24 LXX) bring out the idea better 
than Bovyaios, even if incorrectly. 

For Haman, the son of Hamadathus, see Paton, Zsv. p. 69. 

because of the two eunuchs. Luc. texts have tmép rod NedAadnkevar adrdy TO Baoiet rept tov evvovxyov Sidre 
avnpéOnoar. 


ADDITION B. Zhe Letter of Artaxerxes. Addition B (xill. 1-7) is preceded in Vulg. by Add. A, being separated 
from it by the following note: ‘Hucusque prooemium. Quae sequuntur, in eo loco posita erant ubi scriptum est in 
uolumine £¢ diripuerunt bona, uel substantias eorum, quae in sola Vulgata editione reperimus, Epzstolae autem 
hoc 

The place of Add. B in LXX is between Esther iii. 13 and Esther iii. 14, Josephus (Azz. xi. 6, 6) has made 
copious use of this Add. 

Its Greek provenance is betrayed by its turgid style, which is altogether foreign to other Persian decrees to be 
found in the Bible (Ezra i. 2-4, iv. 18-22, vi. 3-12, vii. 11-26). The same trait appears in Add. F, both these rescripts 
being of Graeco-Egyptian composition. ; 

I. The great king, cf. A.1. Cf the inscription on the rock of Behistun, ‘the great king, the king of kings,’ 

one hundred and twenty-seven provinces. This number is drawn from Esther i. 1, viii. 9, and may reasonably 
be regarded as symbolic and indicating (12 x 10 + 7) the universal dominion of Xerxes. 

If, on the other hand, it is treated as historical, we are reminded of Dan. vi. I, which tells how Darius appointed 
Satraps Over 120 provinces, and the suggestion is that the kingdom of Xerxes was greater even than that of Darius. 
According to Herodotus (iii. 89) there were only twenty Satrapies in the kingdom of Darius, or, according to his own 
inscriptions, twenty-nine ; hence, Jrovinces (Hebr. medina) would refer to subdivisions of satrapies corresponding to 
racial groupings. Paton, /s¢. p- 124, mentions that in Ezra ii. 1 the ‘province’ means no more than Judaea, which 
was only a part of the great satrapy of Trans-Euphrates (Syria, Phoenicia, and Cyprus). 

India. Not modern India, but its north-west portion which is watered by the Indus. For the conquest of India 
by Darius see Hat. iii. 94-106. 

Ethiopia. The modern Nubia. Hat. iii. 97 relates the subjection of Ethiopia by Cambyses. 

India to Ethiopia is borrowed from Esther i. I, vill. 9 LXX (cf. Dan. iii. 1 LXX), the former representing Hebr. 
f1éddt and the latter rightly Kush. 

2. I desire, lit. 7 descved, in the epistolary manner. 

and, making ... furthest bounds. > Vulg. There is a slight anacoluthon here, which is removed if for 
mapeEopevos we read rapacyeiv. 

peaceable. For juepov, lit. came, i.e. through building cities and roads, A and many cursives read penov. 

3- my advisers. Cf. Esther i, £3 Me 

among us, 1.e. at our court. 

unswerving. Reading with Complut. drapad\akr@ for -os BNA. 

second place in the kingdom, i.e. next after the king. Cf. Dan. vy. 7- But Haman is not named among the 
counsellors of the king in Esther i. 14._ There is something to be said for Fritzsche’s Baoucioy & B instead of Swete’s 
Baothe@v. The latter is what we should expect, but in Esther i. 10 LXX Haman is called one of the seven eunuchs 
that ministered to the king. However, ‘ the second place in the palace’ is a comparatively inferior position. 

4. evilly-disposed feople. Cf. Jos. Ant. xi. 6. 5 ; Esther iii, 8. 

in opposition. dyrideroy B, avtirumoy NA. 

ordinances. mpootaypata B, dvatdyyara Bar (dva- Over an erasure) NA. 

be brought about. xararidecOa. Fritzsche’s xa8istacOa is hardly necessary, 

5. in opposition. éy avtemapayeyf, a military metaphor, lit. Zes 2 hostile formation against. Cf. 1 Macc. xiii. 20, 
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observing perversely an alien manner of life in respect of its laws and being ill-affected towards our 
6 (6) government, working all the damage it can that our kingdom may not attain to security, we have 
decreed accordingly that they that are indicated to you in the letters of Haman, who is set over our 
affairs and zs our second father, be all with wives and children destroyed root and branch by the 
sword of their enemies without pity or mercy, on the tfourteenth} day of the twelfth month Adar in 
7 (7) the present year; that they who in days past and eve now are malicious may in one day go down 
violently into Hades, and may henceforth leave our state secure and unthreatened. 


ADDITION. C. 
The Prayer of Mordecai. 


“1 (xiii) (8) And Mardocheus besought the Lord, calling to remembrance all the works of the Lord, and said, 
2 (9) ‘ Lord, Lord, King that rulest over all, for in Thy power is the whole world, and there is none that 
3 (10) gainsayeth Thee when Thou willest to save Israel: for Thou didst make heaven and earth, and 


4 (11) every wondrous thing beneath the heaven ; and Thou art Lord of all, and there is not ove that shall 
resist Thee, the Lord. 


5 (12) ‘Thou knowest all things; Thou knowest, Lord, that it was not in insolence or in pride or in 
vainglory that I did this, zo zzz, that I did not bow before proud Haman. 


observing perversely. mapad\dooov, bya solecistic use. This seems to make evi¢oveay superfluous ; accordingly 
Fritzsche suggests rapapvddcoor, but Jos. supports the text. mapdddakiy NO? A, 

manner ... laws, i.e. the Mosaic law. véper is very loosely joined to duyoyny. 

that our kingdom. cuvreAovv kaka kal mpés. I omit «ai which has‘crept in_through dittography. N* points in 
this direction. 

6. accordingly. > ody N°. 

set over our affairs. Vulg. renders ‘qui omnibus prouinciis praepositus est, et secundus a rege’. Cf. Dan. 
Wiss fie 

our second father. Vulg. has ‘quem patris loco colimus’. Cf. Add. E11. The expression reflects the king’s 
regard for Haman (cf. Esther vi. 11) rather than Haman’s solicitude for the welfare of the king. Cf. 1 Macc. xi. 32, 
‘ Demetrius the king to Lasthenes his father, greeting.’ 

be... destroyed. drodéoa BNA, deleantur Vulg. In some ways amodéabat would be smoother, as the subject 
of dmodéoa is not named. 

sword of their enemies. ¢6vav payas A can hardly be intentional. 

on the tfourteentht day. This should no doubt be ¢hirteenth; ef. Esther iii, 13, vili. 12, ix. 1, 20. |The 
error is due to a confusion between the day fixed for the massacre and the day fixed for the commemorative festival ; 
cf. Esther ix. 16-19. No very careful attempt was originally made to remove discrepancies between the canonical 
book and the Additions. 

Adar. Luc. texts have the Macedonian ‘ Dystri’. 

7. our state. spdyyura BN rightly, but A, recalling v. 4, has mpoordypara. After mp. Old Lat. has (cf. E 24) 

‘qui autem celebrauerit gentes Iudaeorum inhabitabilis non solum inter homines sed nec inter aves ; et igni sancto 
comburetur et substantia eius in regnum conferetur. Vale.’ 


AppITION C. Zhe Prayer of Mordecai, vv. 1-11. Add. C follows Esther iv. 17 in LXX, and imme- 
diately precedes Add. D. In Vulg. it is numbered xiii. 8-xiv. 19. It is separated from xill. 7, which forms the 
conclusion of Add. B, by the following words: ‘ Hucusque exemplar epistolae. Quae sequuntur, post eum locum 
scripta reperi, ubi legitur: Pergensgue Mardochaeus fecit omnia quae et mandaverat Esther. Nec tamen habentur in 
Hebraico, et apud nullum penitus feruntur interpretum.’ 

Josephus makes free use of Add. C in Azz. xi. 6. 8. 
1, NA read Mapdoyaios éde76n. 
2. Lord, Lord. xvpre 6¢ kvpre A. aR : 
for in Thy power. . This clause introduced by ére establishes the assertion of the Divine Sovereignty. 
the whole world. For 10 wav, the universe, cf. Sir. xlii. 17, xliii. 27, and Plat. Zim. 28 C, Crat. 436E. Heaven 
and earth are specified in next v: as the chief constituents of ro wav. Cf. Isa. xlv. 18. ‘ : 
that gainsayeth Thee. For avridogeiv, a late Gr. word, cf. dvropahpetv, Wisd. xii. 14, ‘Neither king nor tyrant 
shall be able to gainsay Thee in Thy punishments.’ 
when Thou willest. év ro Oéhew, sz decreuerts Vulg. 
4. And Thou. > kai A. ; é . 
shall resist. Cf. Wisd. xii. 12, ‘Who shall say “ What hast Thou done?” or who shall resist Thy judgement?’ 
5. thatit was...Haman. > Old Lat. Xy : : 
not in insolence. Mordecai disclaims any personal prejudice against Haman as the reason for his refusal, and 
in v.7 puts forward a reason savouring strongly of the morbid scrupulosity of later Judaism. Any reason which would 
have been valid in the case of Haman, the king’s representative, would have been valid also when M. appeared before 
the king, and yet not only did M. have to bow: to the king, when he became vizier, but he must have himself received 
the homage of the people (Esther viii. 15). Ezra and Nehemiah appear to have observed the court regulations without 
rotest. ; 
Z Various conjectures as to the ground for M.’s refusal are noted by Paton, Zs¢. pp. 196, 197. The reason 1s not 
given in canon. Esther, and that given here is purely imaginary. 
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6 (13) ‘For I had been content to kiss the soles of his feet for the salvation of Israel. 

7 (14) ‘But I did this that I might not set the glory of a man above the glory of God: and I will bow 
before none save before Thee, my Lord, and_I will not do it in pride. 

8 (15) ‘And now, Lord, God and King, the God of Abraham, spare Thy people; for the eyes of our 
enemtes are against us to consume us, and they seek to destroy the heritage that is Thine from 
the beginning. 

9(16) ‘Despise not Thy portion which Thou didst redeem unto Thyself out of the land of Egypt. 

10 (17) Hearken to my prayer, and be gracious unto Thine heritage; and turn our mourning into 
feasting, that we may live and sing Thy Name, O Lord; and destroy not the mouth of them that 
praise Thee.’ : 

11 (18) And all Israel cried out with their might, for their death was before their eyes. 


The Prayer of Esther. 


12(xiv)(1) And Esther, the queen, fled zz prayer unto the Lord, being seized with an agony of death. And 
13 (2) taking off her glorious raiment, she put on garments of anguish and mourning ; and instead of the 
choice ointments, she covered her head with ashes and dung, and she humbled her body zztk much 
14 (3) fasting, and every place of the ornament of her joy she filled with her tangled hair. And she 
besought the Lord God of Israel and said, ‘My Lord, our King, Thou art God alone ; help me who 
15 (4) stand alone, and have no helper save Thee: for my danger is in my hand. 
16 (5) ‘I have heard ever since I was born in the tribe of my family that Thou, Lord, didst take Israel 
out of all the nations, and our fathers from their progenitors, for an everlasting inheritance, and that 
Thou didst for them all that Thou didst promise. 


6. Mordecai acknowledges that his attitude towards Haman has brought this calamity on his people. 

to kiss the soles. Cf. Xen. Cyr. vii. 5. 32, a token of homage apparently reserved for kings. Cf. Isa, xlix. 23, 
‘lick the dust of thy feet.’ 

7. the glory of a man. Ryssel quotes Dan. iii, 18; 2 Mace. vii. 2. 
will not do it, i.e. will refuse to give homage to Haman. 
8. Godand. > 6 OedsNA Vulg. 

eyes...are against us. ¢mBdémovaw. Cf. Lat. in-videre. 

heritage. For x\npovoyia in the sense of God’s special possession of Israel cf. Ps, xxviii. 9, XCiv. 5. 

9. Thy portion. For pepis cf. Sir. xvii. 18. These words seem to be a reminiscence of Deut. ix. 26 LXX py 
eEodeOpevons .. . Thy pepida cov nv éehurpooo .. . ek yns Alyvmrrov. 
10, heritage. For «djpos cf. Deut. ix. 29; ‘sorti et funiculo tuo’ Vulg. 

mourning into feasting. Cf. Isa. Ixi. 3, and for evwxia 3 Macc. vi. 30. 

destroy not. ju) dpavions, lit. “blot not out ’, Vulg. suggests the idea of the cessation of spoken praise and renders 
freely, ‘ ne claudas ora te canentium,’ It is the living who praise God, cf. Isa. xxxviii. 19. For ordépa B, 70 or. A, N* 
has 76 aia, which is impossible, but N° corrects to oTopa. 

11. allIsrael. With this v. cf. Esther iy. 16. 

with their might. ¢é& icydos airay. Cf. Dan. iii. 4, iv. 11, év ioyvu, and Isa. xlii. 13. Vulg. has ‘pari mente et 

obsecratione ’. 
wv. 12-30, Lhe Prayer of Esther. 
T2-ehed-s = ChePSe cx 

an agony. For ey dyéu some cursives have dyovia. Cf. Luke xxii, 44. Esther’s condition was one of great 
perplexity ; she was beset on one side by the stringent rules of the court etiquette, and on the other by her patriotism 
and the outspoken insistency of Mordecai (Esther iv. 13, 14). 

13. taking off. Cf. Jonah iii. 6. 

glorious raiment, including the dd8nua (Esther i: 17, ii. 17). (Ch Ps, xiv. 14; Isa. iii. 18 ff, 

garments of anguish. Cf. Judith viii, 5. Sackcloth is no doubt intended. 

ointments. As symbols of joy. Cf. Ps. xlv. 8, cxxxiii, 2 sl Sainlxia. 

covered her head. xegadip avtns NA, Cf. Judith ix, 1. 

humbled her body. gaua airis NA, Cf. ‘ to afflict the soul with fasting’, Lev. xvi. 29; Ps. xxxv. 13. 

every place. It would be most natural to interpret this of her apartments, but as the entire passage refers to 
the disfigurement of Esther’s person, it must mean that her torn hair fell over the sackcloth she was clothed in. 

14. And - - Israel. Old Lat. substitutes ‘and she fell upon the earth with her maidens from morning until 
evening’. 

My Lord. kipie 6 65 pov A. Cf. v. De 

My Lord...alone. Old Lat. substitutes ‘ Deus Abraham et Deus Isaac et Deus Iacob, benedictus es’. 

Thou art God alone, following Swete’s punctuation, lit. ‘Thou alone hast being’. Cf. Ps. Ixxxvi, ro. R.V. has 
‘Thou only art our King’. But this does not bring out the idea of God’s absolute sovereignty so well. Note the Gr. 
av ef povos* BonOnady fot Ty fovn. 

15. ev TH xetpi pou A. 
16. Ihave heard. Cf. Deut. xxxii. Tiss x livanie 

didst take Israel. Cf. Deut. iy. 20, 34, xxvi. 5; Joshua xxiv. 3. 

progenitors. So R.V. for mpoydver, better than A.V, predecessors. 

inheritance. Deut. xxxii, 9. 

didst promise. A inserts adrov. 


For vv. 16-23 (6r1 od... Prirpews pov) Old Lat. has ‘quoniam Noe in aqua diluvii conservasti. Ego audivi in 


libris paternis meis Domine quoniam tu Abrahae in trecentis et decem octo viris novem reges tradidisti. Ego audivi 
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17 (6) ‘And now we have sinned before Thee, and Thou hast delivered us into the hands of our enemies 

18 (7) because we have given glory to their gods. Righteous art Thou, O Lord. 

19 (8) ‘And now they have not been satisfied with the bitterness of our captivity, but they have laid 

20 (9) their hands {in the hands of their idols), to remove the ordinance of Thy mouth, and to destroy 

Thine inheritance, and to stop the mouth of them that praise Thee, and to quench the glory of Thy 

21 (10) house, and Thy altar, and to open the mouth of the nations to give praise to vain zdols, and that 
a king of flesh should be magnified for ever.’ 


22(1r) ‘Surrender not, O Lord, Thy sceptre unto them that be not gods; and let not them ¢hat are our 


enemies mock at our fall; but turn their counsel against themselves, and make an example of him 
that began ¢o do this against us. 


23 (12) ‘Remember (us), O Lord; make Thyself known éo ws in the time of our tribulation, and give me 
courage, O King of the gods and Lord over all dominion. ; 
24 (13) ‘Put eloquent speech into my mouth before the lion ; and turn his heart to hatred of him that 
fighteth against us, that there may be an end of him and of them that are likeminded with him. 
25 (14) ‘But save us by Thy hand, and help me who stand alone, and have none save Thee, O Lord. 


in libris paternis meis Domine quoniam tu Ionam de ventre ceti liberasti. Ego audivi in libris paternis meis Domine 
quoniam tu Ananiam Azariam Misahel de camino ignis liberasti. Ego audivi in libris paternis meis Domine quoniam 
tu Daniel de lacu leonum eruisti. Ego audivi in libris paternis meis Domine quoniam tu Ezechiae regi Iudaeorum 
morte damnato et oranti pro vita misertus es et donasti ei vitae annos quindecim. Ego audivi in libris paternis meis 
Domine quoniam tu Annae petenti in desiderio animae, filii generationem dedisti. Ego audivi in libris paternis meis 
Domine quoniam tu complacentes tibi liberas Domine usque in finem.’ 

17, And now. érA. 

we have sinned. Cf. Dan. ix.16. The Prayer of Esther recalls the tone of the Prayer of Daniel. 

delivered us. Cf. Deut. iv. 27. 

18. given glory. Ryssel thinks this refers to a declension into idolatry on the part of Israel while in exile. But 
it cannot be so: the exile is viewed as the punishment of pre-exilic idolatry. Cf. 2 Kings xvii. 10-16, 29-41, xxi. 7, 21. 

Righteous. Cf. Dan. ix. 7. 

19. satisfied. A late use of ixavotoda. 

laid their hands. Vulg., failing to understand the meaning, renders ‘robur manuum suarum idolorum potentiae 
deputantes’. 

We must either render literally, ‘they have applied their hands,’ &c., or, following the hint supplied by &* ras 
xeipas tay cidooy av’tay, read with Ne: ™8: ZOnxay Tas xelpas ad’ray emi tas xElpas Tov edmAwv, and rendey as in text. 
The mistake, as Lagarde saw, was caused by the double xe‘pas. 

For the custom of striking hands as the outward expression of a contract or bargain cf. 2 Kings x. 15 ; Prov. xi. 
21 LXX; Ezra x. 19; Lam. v.6; 1 Macc. vi. 58; xi. 50, 66. 

20. ordinance. dpicpds. Cf. Dan. vi. 7, 8, 12, 15. If the dpropoi of the Medes and Persians were unchangeable, 
what an impiety to seek to overthrow those of the living God! The destruction of Israel would invalidate the 
determination of God to make Israel His inheritance. 

mouth ... praise. ordpara tpvowrer A. For éuppdéa cf. Job v. 16; Ps. xiii. 11, Cvii. 42. 

house, i.e. the Temple. Cf. Isa. vi. 1. That the reference must be to the Temple of Jerusalem, still the ideal 
centre of the people’s religion even though destroyed and its worship suspended, is plain from the mention of the 
altar. With the destruction of the people the altar-fire would be finally quenched. Cf. Judith ix. 8. 

21. vain idols. jdraa, a conventional word for false gods. Cf. Lev. xvii. 7 LXX. 

should be magnified. The passive Gavpacdnvae follows very loosely upon the active infinitives which depend on 
ZOnxay tas xeipas. The Persian king is referred to, who will win glory for all time, as a king of flesh who has defeated 
the King of heaven. Vulg. loosely renders ‘et laudent idolorum fortitudinem ’. 

22. Surrender not. For God to permit tne destruction of His people is tantamount to an abdication of His throne 
and the power symbolized (in the case of an earthly king) by the sceptre. 


them that be not gods. ois pi) oot, i.e. those who have no being, in contrast to Jehovah, in whom being resides. 
Cf. v.14 00 ef pévos, and Wisd. xiii. 10-19, xiv. 13 ovre yap qv [cid@da] dm’ apxns, ore eis Tov ai@va éorat, and 1 Cor. 
viii. 4. 

oo Either the subject of the verb is changed, and ‘our enemies’ is now the subj.; or the gods are thought 
of as mocking. Cf. Wisdom’s mocking, Prov. i. 26, and Jehovah’s, Ps. ii. 4. The former seems to suit the context 
better. 
their counsel. adrov N*, i.e. Haman. sa 

make anexample. sapadeypdrioov. Cf. Num. xxv. 4 ; Ezek. xxviii. 17 ; Heb. vi. 6. 

him that began. Haman. ‘qui in nos coepit saevire’ Vulg. 

23. make Thyself known. (Ch Psy xliv, 23-20: : : 

give me courage. In this verse Esther passes from prayer for national deliverance to prayer for personal safety 
(vv. 24-9). In support of her entreaty she urges (vv. 26-28) that for religious reasons, none of which is even hinted 
at in canon. Esther, she hates the position she is forced to occupy, and distinguishes her official duties from her personal 
predilections. Here again, as in v. 7, we find ourselves in the atmosphere of later Judaism. 

King of the gods. Cf. Ps. xcv. 3. 

24. eloquent speech. Cf. Luke xxi. 15. , ; : Be 

before the lion. Strength is suggested, cf. Jer. xlix. 19; and terribleness, cf, Prov. xix. 12, XX. 2; Sir. xxviil. 23. 
The Aramaic ‘ Mordecai’s Dream’ has, ‘ For Thy maid feareth before him, as the kid before the lion (Merx, Chrest. 
Targ. p. 164). ies , shits 

turn his heart. For peratiOnps in this sense cf. Sir. vi. 9 pidos perariBépevos ets éxOpav. 

anend. cvrrédea in this sense is used with dmodera 1 Macc. 111. 42. 

25. have none. A assimilates to v. 14 by adding BdyOov. 
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26 (15) ‘Knowledge hast Thou of all things, and Thou knowest that I hate the glory of the wicked, and I 
27 (16) detest the bed of the uncircumcised and of any alien. Thou knowest my necessity, that I abhor the 
sign of my proud estate, which is upon my head in the days when I show myself openly ; I abhor it 


as a menstruous rag, and I wear it not in the days of my leisure. m 
28 (17) ‘And Thy servant hath not eaten at the table of Haman, and I have not honoured the Kuig’s 


feast, neither have I drunk the wine of the libations. 
29 (18) «And Thy servant hath known no joy since the day I was brought here until now, save in Thee, 


30 (19) Lord God of Abraham. O God, whose strength is over all, hear the voice of the hopeless, and save 
us from the hand of them that deal wickedly, and save me out of my fear.’ 


ADDITION iD; 


Lhe appearance of Esther before the king. 


t (xv)(4) And it came to pass on the third day, when she had ceased praying, she put off her garments of 
2 (5) humiliation, and clothed herself in her glorious apparel. And being majestically adorned, she called 
3(6) upon the all-seeing God and Saviour, and took with her two maids : and upon the one she leaned as 


26. Knowledge hast Thou... and Thou knowest. Cf. St. Peter’s appeal to the universal knowledge of Christ 
John xxi. 17. 
I hate the glory. It is no personal vanity that keeps Esther where she is; the glory of her high place is 
shame to her. Cf. Esther ii. 8-17. 
of any alien. The prohibition of marriages with those outside the covenant dated from very early times (cf. 
Deut. vii. 3, 4), and came to rest on religious sentiment blended with national prejudice. In Ezra x.2, Neh. xiii, 23 ff., 
we learn something of the abhorrence in which the marriage of Jewish men with heathen women was held, A, 
through a simple oversight, omits from ‘the bed of ’ (v. 26) down to ‘ that I abhor? (uv. 27). 
27. my necessity. She is under compulsion, and as wife of a heathen king she must wear the token of her dignity, 
the royal crown, her badge of shame. 
sign of my proud estate. The crown royal, a kind of peaked turban, which had to be worn when the queen 
appeared in public. Cf. Esther i. 11, ii. 17. For onracia, appearance, cf. Mal. iii. 2. 
Rae. Chelsan havo: 
28. hath not eaten. Cf. Dan. i. ten tee US, 
king’s feast. Cf. Esther i. 5, ii. 18. 
the libations. Cf. Deut. xxxii. 38 LXX. One reason for’ Esther’s abstention from the royal feasts was their 
heathen character. Cf. Dan. y, 3,4. Fuller suggests that there is a reference here to the Haoma-drink, which ‘was 
drunk by the faithful for the benefit of themselves and the gods’. Cf. Sayce, Ancient Empires, p. 269. 
29. since the day I was brought, lit. ‘ since the day of my change’, i.e. since the day of entry into the palace, 
30. the hopeless. For dmnAmopéver cf. Isa. xxix. 19; Judith ix. 11. 
savewus ...saveme. Cf7,23. Old Lat adds “transfer luctum nostrum in laetitiam, dolores autem nostros 
in hilaritatem : surgentes autem Supra partem tuam Deus palam facito, aperi Domine 3 cognoscere Domine’. 


ADDITION D. Esther’s interview with the king, vv. 1-16. Add. D consists of sixteen verses, and follows in 
LXX immediately upon Add. C. In Vulg. it is numbered Xv. 4-19, and is separated from xiv. 19 by the following 
words, which are not unlike Esther iv. Tuite i 

‘ Haec guogue addita repert in editione Vulgata. 

(1) Et mandavit ei (haud dubium quin esset Mardochaeus) ut ingrederetur ad regem, et rogaret pro populo suo 
et pro patria sua. : ; ; a 2 

(2) Memorare, inquit, dierum humilitatis tuae, quomodo nutrita sis in manu mea, quia Aman, secundus a rege 
locutus est contra nos in mortem ; ; 

(3) Et tu invoca Dominum, et loquere regi pro nobis, et libera nos de morte. 

Nec non et ista quae subdita sunt. 

Jos. (Anz. xi. 6. 9) draws largely upon Add. D, which endeavours to show in detail what is briefly stated in Esther 
v.1f. The danger of Esther’s enterprise is emphasized by the king’s wrath, which serves also to set off the power of 
God which could turn the king’s heart. 

I. the third day. Cf. Esther iv. 16, v. 1, A. W. Streane quotes the Midrash, ‘Never did the Israelites find 
themselves in trouble longer than three days,’ and refers to Gen. xxii. 4, xlii. 17; Jonah i. 17; and Hos. vi, 2, 

when she had ended her prayer. > Vulg. 

garments of humiliation. iuarca Jepareias, Cf. dD“E3 >) SOVALVe sarments of mourning, Esther’s Oepareia (or 
service), cf. Esther iv. 16, consisted in mortification and prayer. Accordingly, Fritzsche is perhaps right in emending 
vest. ornatus Vulg. to vest. oratus. After these words Old Lat. has ‘et lavavit corpus suum aqua et unxit se unctione”. 

glorious apparel. Cf. Esther v. 1 and Judith x. g: ‘ 

2. majestically adorned. yevnécioa émeharns. Vulg. ‘cum regio fulgeret habitu’ ; Jos. ‘adorned herself as became 
a queen ’, 

she called. The religious element is as usual emphasized in non-canonical Esther, 

two maids. So NA, instead of ras dvo B, her two maids. She was waited upon by 5 i 
= : : even m ’ 

ii, 9), and of them she took with her only two. : : aids (a 

For &8pa (Vulg. Jamula, but elsewhere aelicata, i.e. pretty, delicate) cf. Gen. xxiv. 61 ; Judith x. 5 

The G8pa were maids of honour for the queen’s personal service. 

3. She leaned. émnpeidero, cf. Prov. iii. 18. 
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_ 4(7)5(8) one that walked delicately, and the other followed er, holding up her train. And she herself was 
radiant in the perfection of her beauty, and her countenance was happy and lovely: but her heart 
6 (9) was stricken with fear. And when she had passed all the doors, she took her stand before the king : 
now he was sitting upon his royal throne, clad in all his array of majesty, all adorned with gold and 
prec ous stones. And he was very terrible. 

7 (10) And lifting up his face that flamed with glory, he looked wpow her in fierce wrath. And the 
queen fell down and changed colour and swooned, and she bowed herself down upon the head of the 
maid who went before her. 

And God changed the spirit of the king into mildness, and in alarm he sprang up from his throne, 
and raised her in his arms until she came to herself again, and comforted her with reassuring words, 
9 (12) and said unto her, ‘ What is it, Esther? Iam thy brother. Be of good cheer, thou shalt not die. 
13) 11 (14) For our commandment is omy for our subjects. Draw near.’ 

12 (15) Then he raised the golden sceptre and laid it on her neck, and embraced her and said, ‘ Speak 
to me.’ 

13 (16) And she said unto him, ‘I saw thee, my lord, as an angel of God, and my heart was dismayed for 

14 (17) fear of thy glory. For wonderful art thou, lord, and thy countenance is full of grace.’ 


8 (11) 


walked delicately. as rpudepevopuévn, Vulg. ‘quasi prae deliciis et nimia teneritudine corpus suum ferre non 
sustinens’. Esther adopted the languishing manner of deportment cultivated by the pampered ladies of the harem. 
The impression of delicateness is heightened by Esther’s having a train-bearer. os tpug., lit. ‘like a pampered, 
effeminate woman’. 
4. train. %ydvois, a very rare use, and dm. Ney. in LXX. : 
5. the perfection. dx BNA, os dkyy N*, ev dx. N° Cf vu. 7, év aka Oupod, 2m fierce wrath. 
happy and lovely, lit. ‘happy like a lovely (face) ’. Old Lat. adds ‘ oculi autem gratissimi’. he 
6. passed all the doors. Cf. Esther v.'1, ‘[she] stood in the inner court of the king’s house, over against the king’s 
house : and the king sat upon his royal throne in the royal house, over against the entrance of the house.’ Esther 
had entered into the inner court, in itself an act of presumption. Cf. Esther iv. 11. The throne-room opened upon 
the inner court, and through this door Esther passed into the immediate presence of the king. 
took her stand. «aréorn, but €orn No? A. “a cept 
majesty. émddvaa; ch. v. 2 émeparvys. The regular use of em, in LXX is in connexion with the wzstZations of 
heavenly beings; cf. 2 Macc. (six times). The sculptures of Persepolis present a striking picture of the splendour of 
a Persian king (cf. Rawlinson, Amcéent Mon. iv. 153). The Greeks assessed at 12,000 talents the value of the 
precious stones worn by Xerxes. ; i ia Bak eae : 
7. flamed with glory. > od& A, which reads kal jjpev Td mpdcwmov aitod memvpepévoy év dkyy Ovpod, and “he lifted 
his face, which flamed in fullness of wrath’. For dx dup. cf. v. 5. 1 
fierce wrath. Esther had violated the rule (see Esther iv. 11) which forbade any one to approach the king 
unsummoned. After @@d«yev Old Lat. has ‘et cogitabat perdere eam rex, et erat ambiguus clamans, et dixit, quis 
ausus est introire in aulam non vocatus ?’ ; 
fell down. Cf. Esther viii. 3. But this seems to be a fall due to fear, rather than in token of obeisance. Vulg. 
corruit. d 
changed colour. pereBadero &, but peraBaddew has an intr. use. ‘ f } : 
swooned. ¢y ékdvoe, But LXX more commonly gives a milder meaning to ékhvous, 1.e. weariness, and Vulg. 
does so here, taking év éxA. with the following clause, ‘lassum super ancillulam reclinavit caput.’ aes 
bowed herself down. éréxvwpev emi ris kepadis THs G3pas THs mporopevopevns auTNs A, mpoorop. X, i.e. ‘ who was 
-oming towards (the king)’. 
cata Sone Cf. an intr. use of peraZ., Hab. i. 11 réte peraBahet 76 mvevpa. Old Lat. has ‘ Deus autem 
iram convertit in miserationem et furorem ipsius in tranquillitatem’. For pereB. N* has peréAaBev, and conversely for 
dvehaBev below A has dvéBahev. 
in alarm. dywvdoas, Vulg. ‘festinus ac metuens’. 
from his throne. > atrov A. . , “ i. 
with reassuring words, lit. with peaceable words. For the expr. Adyor etpyreKot cf. Deut. ii. 26; Mic. vii. 3; and 
1 Mace. (seven times) ; also Sir. iv. 8 dmoKpiOnte avT@ eipnvika ev mpavTnTt. zi 
. What is it, Esther 2? Old Lat. adds ‘soror mea Hester es et consors regn! . : 
thy brother. An expression of intimacy, intended to show that the king regarded Esther as really entitled to 
special consideration. Cf. Song of Solomon viii. 1. For the Egyptian use of ddeAdds as ‘husband’ cf. Witkowski, 
Epist. Priv. Graec. XxVi, P. 37; where we find a wife so addressing her husband. For the converse use of adehgy cf. 
. iv, No. and Tobit vii. 15, vill. 4, 7. , ; } 
a oo iisndnien Lit. our oe 7s common, i.e. it governs the king’s subjects | generally, but not so 
favoured a one as Esther. Cf. Vulg. ‘non enim pro te, sed pro omnibus haec lex constituta est’. The words, sp 
by ‘ Thou shalt not die’, are a reminiscence of Esther iv. II. Paton, however (p. 220), quotes Herodotus to the effect 
that people might send in a message to the king, and request an audience. 
11. Draw near. Vulg. ‘Accede eee tange eileen by. Saaene 
r. ryv’EoOnp A. e pronoun is better as in BN. : . 
= casero God, Me saianie sudtionanle! The expression does not accord well with the scrupulosity eee 
by Esther in Add. C; it comes strangely from a Jew to a heathen. Perhaps this is why it oo not appear either in 
Josephus, or the Midrash, oe eae Cf. I ree So. Al.) ; 2 Sam. xiv. 17, 20; X1x. 27. 
580 ut Vulg. has ° prae tzmore . eg Piatt ba oe : 
ee aco jis wear eri. Gk Ps. xlv. 2 oaie KdddEL Tapa Tors viols Tav dvOporar, e&exvbn 1 Xapis ev 
etheoly cov. 
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15 (18) But while she was speaking, she fell swooning. 
16 (ty) And the king was troubled, and all his servants sought to comfort her. 


ADDITION E. 
The Decree of Artaxerxes concerning the Fews. 


rt (xvi) Of which letter that which follows is a copy. 
The great king Artaxerxes to the rulers of countries in one hundred and twenty-seven satrapies 


from India to Ethiopia, and to those who are well affected to our government, greeting. 
2 Many, the more often they are honoured by the all too great goodwill of their benefactors, have 
3 become the more proud; and not only do they seek to injure our subjects, but, being unable to 
4 endure abundance, they take in hand to devise schemes against their own benefactors. And not 
only do they take thankfulness away from men, but also, being lifted up with the ostentatiousness 
of the foolish, they suppose that they shall escape the evil-hating justice of the all-surveying God. 
5 Yea, and oftentimes many of those who have been placed in she highest positions of authority 
have been moved by the specious words of ¢hose their friends who have been entrusted with the 
administration of the government to become partakers of innocent blood, and have become involved 


15. Swooning. d7é ékhicews B + adrns NA, lit. decause of her fainting. She fella second time. Cf. v. Vis 
16. servants. Oepareia, curza Old Lat. Cf. Gen. xlv. 16 @apad kai 7 Oepameia abrod. 


ADDITION E. The decree of Artaxerxes concerning the Jews, xvi. {-24. Add. E consists of twenty-four 
verses, and is placed in LXX between Esther viii. 12 and viii. 13. In Vulg. it is numbered xvi. I-24, and is separated 
from Add. D by the words ‘Exemplar epistolae regis Artaxerxis, quam pro Iudaeis ad totas regni sui provincias misit ; 
quod et ipsum in Hebraico volumine non habetur’. It presents an imaginary reconstruction of the edict mentioned 
in Esther viii, 13, which, while cancelling the earlier rescript (Add. B), instructs all the king’s subjects in the most 
precise way to render all the aid in their power to the Jews on the thirteenth day of Adar. For the style of this Add. 
see note on Add. B. Josephus, Azz. xi. 6, 12 reproduces this letter very fully. 

1, Of which letter, lit. of which things, i.e. the letter, that which follows is a copy. dv > X*. 

to the rulers ... Ethiopia. The recipients are described in almost identical terms with those in Add. B. 
Here catparecias (carpdras N*, carparias N°) precedes ywpav. On satrapies see B 1. iSiov Xopav &*, 

to those who ... government. ois ra jpérepa ppovodai takes the place of Tomdpyais broreraypévors in B 1. 
xoa ms A have wrongly kal carpdrats trois ra . . . Two classes of officials are thus referred to, (a) the governors in 
127 satrapies, (2) the other officials, less prominent than satraps. Vulg. supports this view with ‘ac principibus qui 
nostrae iussioni oboediunt’, and this is better than to refer the clause (with Fritzsche) to subjects generally, who are 
mentioned unambiguously in v. 3. Jos. seems to favour ‘subjects ’. ‘ 

2. Many. A veiled reference to Haman. Cf. Esther iii. 1, ' 

their benefactors. Cf. Luke xxii. 25. Their benefactors are the kings who have elevated them to their high 
position. A. W,. Streane recalls how Ptolemy III (247-242 B.C.) obtained the actual title of evepyétns (benefactor) 
through his restoration of the images of Egyptian gods, carried off by Cambyses to Persia. 

the more proud. eifov eppdynoav. The general is interpreted by the particular in vy. 12-14. 

3. abundance, i.e. the excess of the honour bestowed on them in particular. Ryssel recalls the old proverb rikre 
To Kdpos UBpv. Satiety is shown in thanklessness, v. 4. 

_ against their own benefactors. It has been suggested that Haman was not alto ether fr icipati 
in the plot of the two eunuchs, discovered by Mordecai (Add. A), and that Haman’s hatred of Modear pe Ties 
his ens been thwarted by him. Cf.A 17. Haman’s part in the plot may be referred to here. See also Esther 
vii. 8. 

4. thankfulness. kai card rip chy. NA wrongly, by dittography. 

i lifted up... foolish. ‘Avidorum praesumptionibus inflammati’ Old Lat. This is a nearer translation of 
Tos Tov anepaydOay Kouros emapOévres than in Vulg. ‘humanitatis in se iura violare’. dnetpaydbwv has given much 
concern to copyists (tmepaydbav 52, dretpardbwv 93 a) and to commentators, but it is a late ecclesiastical word, and (like 
ametpoxados) is not to be translated literally, but with the general sense of foolish. ‘Men ignorant of benefits’ is very 
pooue The foolish are either the parasites who fawn upon the zouveau riche, or the too highly honoured man 

suppose. For trodapB. N*°? A have diadapB. 

__evil-hating. An attribute properly belonging to God, but here by a rhetorical licence applied to His justi 
With pucomdynpos cf. peromoynpia, 2 Macc. iii. 1, and Pioorornpetv, 2 Macc. iv. 49, viii. 4. ae 

5. those Lage - + positions, i.e. kings, such as Xerxes himself, who have been misled by their underlings. 

a Spe tena oF S. mapayvOia in the Greek is the subject of the verb, but the sentence runs more smoothly if it is 
friends . . . entrusted. Ryssel suggests with much robability that ditey s i 
not as often ‘entrusted with the management of the affairs de their ae ne aie ae peo ne bases: 
kings as the ‘ friends’ of their subordinates. Ryssel speaks of idou as the universal title of honour borne Ws Seas ie 
the highest officers of the king (cf. 1 Macc. ii. 18 and Jacob in ZATW x. 283), and translates Statthalter. Frit t 
emends ¢idov to pilofpédvas or didoripves, but this is unnecessary. lane 
re Eeen ses Heroxous B 936 have perarious, which seems better in sense, and explains the corruptions perévous 
innocent blood. For aiyara dOéa cf. Jer. xix. 4. eet li. 34 atuara Wuydv abd wv. 
Oo 
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6 in irretrievable disasters, these men beguiling the innocent goodwill of their lords with the false 
trickery of their evil disposition. 

7 _ And the things impiously accomplished through the pestilent behaviour of men who thus exercise 
their power unworthily may be seen not so much by an examination of the more ancient records 

8 which have been handed down as by observation of the things near at hand; and care must be 
taken for the future, in order that we may render the kingdom tranquil and peaceable for all men, 

9 not by relying upon informations}, but by ever passing judgement with clemency and attentiveness 
upon the matters that are brought to our notice. 

1o For Haman, the son of Hamadathus, a Macedonian (an alien in very truth from the Persian blood 

tr and one who is fallen far from our favour), having been a guest among us, so far enjoyed the good- 
will which we display towards every nation, that he was called our father, and continued to receive 
the honour of all as the second person after the royal throne. 

13 But he, not bearing his proud position, took counsel to deprive us of our kingdom, and zo deprive 
of life not only Mardocheus who is at once our saviour and perpetual benefactor, but also Esther the 
blameless partner of our kingdom, together with their entire nation, by manifold chicanery and 

14 deceits asking for them ¢o be delivered up to destruction. For through these wiles he thought to 
catch us isolated and to transfer the kingdom of the Persians to the Macedonians. 

15 But we find that the Jews whom this trebly-dyed villain had delivered to destruction are no evil- 


6. with the false trickery. 7 rijs kakonOeias tpdm@ N° ‘while they after the fashion of their maliciousness (i.e. 
as malice is wont to do) by lying craft overreached.’ 
7. The text of this verse is slightly corrupt, though the sense is plain. s BA > N*, mapadeddxaper NO, rapeOaxapev BA, 
¢ ca Cues con > a > , : : ® a 
doa BA, décor &, twas BNA, vy &*, exyrodvras BNA, ex(ntrouy N*. Accepting Fritzsche’s év mapédaxav (‘ which they, 
i.e. our predecessors, handed down’), I read as follows: cxomeiy O¢ e£eorwv, od TocodTOV ek THY TadaLoTépwv GY mapédaxay 
ioroplay Ocoy Ta mapa das bul ek(nrodvras, Ta dvogias GuyTEeTEhecpEVA. 
exercise ... unworthily. The text here is corrupt. avdéia Suvactevdvrwy B, désas duvactevw | ro N*, d&a 
SuvactrevovTa N°, a€todvvacrevoytoy A. Fritzsche’s dva€ia, . . . Aowdryte is not very satisfying, besides which 7éy is 
in the wrong place. I suggest either to read with Cod. 248 rév avakios Suvacrevdvrwy, or to follow the hint given by A 
and accept the rather long compound 17 rév dvaétoduvacrevdvt@y oindtytt. It is just possible that avdéva as in B might 
be right, the use being adverbial as in dvdéia mpdrrev ; but a suggestion made by Ryssel, dvagig (dat. of subst. formed 
from dvdooew), cannot be entertained. 
which ... handed down. os rapeddxayey would mean ‘as we handed down’, but it would not fit with 
tov mad. ior., which refer to chronicles of an earlier age. A. W. Streane refers to the inscription on the rock of 
Behistun, which, recording events in the reign of Xerxes’ predecessor, Darius Hystaspes (522-485 B.C.), tells of the 
rebellions of Smerdis and Gomatas. Fuller’s ‘as we have made clear’ might be a translation of rapadedeixaperv, but 
not of mapadedmxaper. 
the things near at hand. rd mapa wddas tpiv. Cf. the prov. ra rpos moo oxdret. 
8. care must be taken. Before mpooéyew supply éeorv from v. 7. 


in order that we. Unless cis rd . . . wape&dueba is a colloquialism, which is not to be expected in this passage, 
we must emend «eis rd to dzes, or else, following Codd. 52, 64, 243, 248, read Sore, and emend mape&. to mapéxew or 
mapecev. 


9. tinformationst. Fritzsche, following N¢* A, inserts ov, and for peraBodais BNA suggests dieBodais, which is 
found in Luc. texts, and is perhaps supported by vardetatibus in Old Lat., and sz diversa tubeamus Vulg., both of 
which may point to an earlier corruption d:afopais. ov xp@pevor rais diaBodais, as translated in text, is supported by 
Jos. Anz. xi. 6. 12, ‘it is not fit to attend any longer to calumnies.’ 

With this change of text, there is no longer the question of the formal revocation of the earlier edict (Add. B), a 
step which would seem to be opposed to the Persian rule stated in Dan. vi. 8, 12. Cases are indeed cited where 
Persian kings have repealed their edicts, but the strongest argument for a change of text seems to lie in the evident 
antithesis between the first and second clauses of v. 9. 

10. os yap ‘Apdy BNA. I suggest 6 ydp. 

a Macedonian. Vulg. ‘et animo et gente Macedo’. Cf. Esther ix. 24 LXX, which renders by Makedav the same 
Hebr. expression as in Esther iii. 1 is rendered Bovyaios. The word is no doubt intended to represent Haman as a 
traitor, but it is probably empioyed as a word held in odium by the Jews, who associated it with Antiochus Epiphanes, 
the hated reversionary in Syria of the Macedonian power. : 

an alien. Both ‘Agagite’ and ‘ Macedonian’ describe Haman as a foreigner. Cf. also the plot ascribed to 
him in v.14. His malignity is emphasized by émtEev@deis : he had enjoyed the privileges of hospitality. 

11. our father. Cf. Add. B 6 and v. 3. For ‘father’ as a complimentary title cp. Witkowski, ZZ. Priv., p. 50. 

as the second person. Cf. Esther iii. 1; see also 2 Chron. xxviii. 7, and 1 Esdras iii. 7 devtepos KaGuetrar Aapeiou, 
kat ovyyenys A. KAnOnoerat. ~ i 

12. deprive ... kingdom. For Haman’s motive, however, cf. A 17 and Esther iii. 5. See also Esther iil. 11. 
It is difficult to see what Haman could hope to gain by the motive attributed to him here and in v.14. 

13. benefactor. As recorded in the royal chronicles, Esther vi. 1. Paton writes (p. 245) : ‘It was a point of honour 
with the Persian kings to reward promptly and magnificently those who conferred benefits upon them (cf. Her. iti. 138, 
140; V. 11; viii. 85 ; ix.107). According to Her. viii. 85 the Persians had a special class of men known as Ovosangat, 


or ‘‘ benefactors of the king”.’ 
14. these wiles. > rovtoy A. 
transfer. perdfac BNA, peradddéa 44 74 76 106 120 2 36. 
15. trebly-dyed. rpicadirnpros. Cf. 2 Macc. vill. 34, xv. 3. 
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16 doers, but govern themselves with the most righteous laws, and are sons of the Most High, Most 
Mighty, Living God, who ordereth the kingdom both for us and for our fathers with the most 


excellent governance. ‘ ; 
17 Ye will do well therefore not to give effect to the letters sent by Haman the son of Hamadathus, - 


18 because the man himself who wrought these things has been hanged with all his house at the gate 
of Susa; for God that ruleth over all hath speedily rendered unto him the justice that he merits. 

19 Now ¢éherefore display the copy of this letter openly in every place, and suffer the Jews to obey 

20 their own laws, and reinforce them so that on the thirteenth day of the twelfth month Adar, on the 
selfsame day, they may defend themselves against those who attacked them in the time of their 

21 affliction: for this day hath the God who ruleth over all made to be unto them a@ day of gladness 
instead of the day of destruction for the chosen race. 

22 Do ye also therefore, among your commemorative festivals keep zt a notable day with all good 

23 cheer, that both now and hereafter it may be a day of salvation to us and to the Persians friendly to 
us, but a memorial of destruction to those who conspire against us. 

24 And every city or country without exception which shall not do according to these commands 
shall fall under our wrath and be destroyed with fire and sword; it shall be rendered not only 
unpassable for men, but also hateful for all time to beasts and birds. 


ADDITION: F: 


The interpretation of the Dream of Mordecai. 
1 (x) (4) And Mardocheus said, ‘ These things are from God. 


16. sons of the Most High. Cf. Hos. i. 10 LXX kAnOjcovra Kai adrot viol Gcod Cevros. The Jews are members of 
the people which God has created as His ‘son’. 

who ordereth. ‘Darius Hystaspes, the father of Xerxes, was wont to attribute—judging from the inscription 
over his tomb at Naksh-i-Rast4m—all that he had done to the favour of Ormuzd’ (Speaker’s Comm. ad loc.). For 
the likeness between Persian and Jewish language on the subject cf. Ezra i. 3, vii.21; Dan. iv. 34 ff, vi. 27; Jer. xxvii. 6. 

18. hanged. ¢oravpdcOa, i.e. zmpaled. Cf. Esther vii. 10. 

with all his house. Haman’s sons were not actually impaled till the fourteenth day of Adar, though they died 
on the thirteenth day. Cf. Esther ix. 12-14. It was indeed a Persian custom to execute the family with the guilty 
one (cf. Dan. vi. 24), especially in the case of a traitor, but here Haman evidently suffered alone. Cf. Esther vii. 10, 
ill 7, Xo eLO: 

19. display. ex@evres. For exriOévat, a. specially Greek-Egyptian word, cf. Esther iii. I4miv. 8, Vill. 13, ixs 14. 

openly. With pera wappyoias cf. Esther viii. 13 6pOadpodavas. 

obey their own laws. For voyiwous BN A have vépors. The same permission was given by Artaxerxes to Ezra 
(Ezra vil. 25f.). Cf. Jos. Anz, xii. 3. 3. 

20. thirteenth day. So Esther ix. 1, but Add. B 6 has the Jourteenth day. 

the selfsame day. The very day appointed for the destruction of the Jews. Cf. Esther iii. 13) viii. 11. 

21. ruleth over all. 6 émi mavra A. 

chosen race. The Jewish fabricator of the decree betrays himself here by an expression that a Persian king 
would not have used. For ékdexrés applied to Israel cf. Ps. cv. 6; Isa. xliii. 20. 

22. commemorative festivals, Fritzsche, thinking tyuéy out of place in a decree addressed to Persians, and 
unsuitable in connexion with émavimous, which when so used could not bear its full meaning, suggests ey rais éravipors 
kAnpev éoprais, We should thus have «Ajpey as the translation of OND, translating ‘on the feasts known by the 
name of Lots’. The suggestion is good, but not essential. 

F 2 notable day. Cf. 2 Macc. xv. 36. Translate, supplying tavtny, ‘ Keep it (i.e. the 13th day of Adar) a notable 
ay. 

23. it may be. After cwrnpia many Codd. add 7. 

a day of salvation. cwrnpia stands in antithesis to dmw)eias, and should therefore have this accent; Fritzsche, 
neglecting this, reads cwryjpua (i.e. fepd), but wrongly. The day is to be a ‘ salutary’ day for the Persians, as well as 
a memorial of their king’s deliverance. But they are not called upon to observe the feast in the Jewish way. 

Salvation to us. ipiv N* inev A. Fritzsche suggests ipiv here for ji, which is in harmony with Dyeis at 
beginning of v. 22. 

24. fire and sword, lit. ‘spear and fire’. 

unpassable ... hateful. Cf. Jer. xxxii. 43, li. 2; Ezek. xxv. 13, xxxii. 13. 

for alltime. > cis... xpdvoy A. : 


ADDITION F. The interpretation of the Dream of Mordecai, x. 1-10. Add. F consists of 10 vv., and is 
numbered in Vulg. x. 4-13, and is the only one of the six Adds. which is given there in its right place. But while in 
relation to the canonical portions its position is correct, it stands in an inverted relation to the uncanonical Jerome 
having gathered out of the text all the Adds. which preceded, and placed them after it in a kind of appendix. Jerome 
prefixed to this Add. the following words which separate it from Esther x. 3: ‘ Quae habentur in Hebraeo plena fide 
expressi. Haec autem quae sequuntur, scripta reperi in editione Vulgata quae Graecorum lingua et litteris con- 
tinetur; et interim post finem libri hoc capitulum ee quod iuxta consuetudinem nostram obelo, id est veru, 
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2(5) ‘For I remember concernin 
is unfulfilled. 

3 (6) The little spring became a river, and there was a light and the sun and much water. 

4(7) ‘The river is Esther, whom the king married and made queen. And the two dragons are I and 

5 (8) Haman. And the nations are those that were gathered together to destroy the name of the Jews. 

6 (g) And my nation, this is Israel, which cried unto God and were saved, And the Lord saved His 
people, and the Lord delivered us out of all these evils. And the Lord wrought great signs and 
wonders, such as have not been done among the nations. ‘ 

7(10) ‘Therefore the Lord made two lots, one for the people of God and the other for all the other 


8 (11) nations ; and these two lots came at the hour and the moment and the day of judging before God 
(for His people) and for all the nations. 


9 (12) “Se God remembered His people, and justified His inheritance. 
10 (13) And these days shall be unto them in the month Adar, on the fourteenth and fifteenth day of the 


same month, with an assembly and joy and gladness before God, from generation to generation for 
ever among His people Israel.’ 


11(xi)(1) In the fourth year of the reign of Ptolemy and Cleopatra, Dositheus, who said he was a priest and 


g the dream which I saw respecting these things ; and nothing thereot 


praenotavimus.’ In LXX Esther this Add. is the concluding portion of the book. Josephus shows no acquaintance 
with either the Dream of Mordecai or its interpretation. 

1. These things, i.e. the history recorded in the chapters of canonical Esther. 

from God. Cf. Ps. cxviii. 23 (Matt. xxi. 42), of an event determined by God’s providence. 

2. the dream. See Add. A. 

Ss Soa these things. ‘ Haec eadem significantis’, Vulg. The interpretation of the dream in detail occupies 
UU. 3-6. 

3. spring became. The style of this verse is naturally rather abrupt. mnyy éyévero N* A seems better than mnyq 7 B. 
Vulg. quite unnecessarily translated ‘the little spring became a river, and was turned into light and the sun, and over- 
flowed into many waters’. There is nothing in the Greek of either the dream or its interpretation to suggest this. 
The elevation of Esther answers to ‘the spring [which] becamea river’, while the safety and joy of the Jews upon their 
deliverance are pointed to by ‘the light and the sun’ (cf. Esther viii. 16). But cf. Luc. MSS., WAvos Kal pas ot eyevovTo 
Tois lovdaiots emupdavera tov Oeou. 

4. the two dragons. > dvo A. See Add. A 6. 

5. the nations. See Add. A 6. The suggestion is that the whole world was arrayed against the people of God. 

destroy the name, i.e. the very existence of the Jewish people. 

6. my nation. We should have expected ro dé ¢Ovos 10 dixavov from Add. A 6. 

cried unto God. See A 9. 

signs and wonders. Cf. Ps. cxxxv. 9. 

7. Therefore. ‘This verse is omitted by A. 

two lots. Cf. Esther iii. 7, which shows Haman seeking to obtain a lucky issue by lot; cf. 1 Sam. xiv. 41. 
Here God’s making two lots means simply that God took into His own arbitrament the decision between His people 
and their enemies. 

8. This verse is omitted by B*, but is inserted in the lower margin. 

came... before God. Hardly, with Ryssel, that ‘the destinies represented by them were fulfilled’. They 
came before God, and God passed judgement on them. 

moment. xkaipdv B, kAnpov BPN A. 

{for His people) and. Fritzsche’s suggestion is good, and has been incorporated into the text. The question 
is of both lots, but the mention of ‘the people’ in v. 9 may be the cause of its omission in v. 8. 

9. justified. Servavit, Old Lat.; mzsertus est, Vulg. But the meaning is the characteristic meaning of dixaovv, 
cf. Deut. xxv. 1; Sir. xili. 22 ‘ pronounced their cause righteous ’. 

1o. fourteenth and fifteenth day. «al 19 wevr. > N* A* (cai ty e Kai) N°AMS), The actual day of deliverance 
was the 13th day of Adar, but the fact of the observance of the festival on the 14th and 15th days caused Jewish 
writers to seek for an explanation. 

The explanation as given in Esther ix. 16-19 is as follows: the Jews in the provinces avenged themselves on the 
13th Adar, and rested on the 14th; but the Jews in Shushan required two days for their vengeance, and did not rest 
till the 15th Adar. 

The 14th day was the principal day, and is referred to in 2 Macc. xv. 36 as 7 Mapdoxarki) nyepa. ; 

11. Esther and the Wisdom of the Son of Sirach are the only books of the Greek O. T. which offer any information 
as to their authorship and date. ; 

The objection has been raised against the authenticity of this subscription that it represents the author of the 
version as a Palestinian Jew, whereas his speech has an Egyptian colour; but his name ‘ Lysimachus son of Ptole- 
maeus’ suggests a distinctly Egyptian origin, and it is legitimate to assume that he was an Egyptian Jew who through 
residence at Jerusalem became acquainted with this Hebrew Megillah, and having acquired a knowledge of Hebrew, 
sought to benefit his Egyptian brethren by providing them with a Greek version. : 

It is indeed impossible to say whether the subscription was appended by the translator of the canonical Hebrew 
portions, or by the author or incorporator of the Additions ; but there is nothing in the subscription to make us hesitate 
to accept its witness. The Wisdom of the Son of Sirach was translated 132 B.C., and it is probable that Hebrew 
Esther was translated about the same time. ; 

It used to be thought that the date indicated by the subscription was 178 B.C., Ptolemy Philometor, who reigned 
at that period, being well disposed towards the Jews. But further investigation has shown that of the four Ptolemies 
who were married to a Cleopatra only one (Ptolemy VIII, Soter II, Lathyrus) was married to a Cleopatra in the 
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a Levite, and Ptolemaeus his son brought in zo Zgypt the Epistle of Phrurai Zeve set forth, which 
they said was ¢rae, and that Lysimachus the son of Ptolemaeus, of the dwellers in Jerusalem, had 
interpreted it. 


fourth year of his reign. The date therefore is plainly 114 B.C. (see Jacob, ‘ Das Buch Esther bei den LXX,’ in ZA7W, 
1890, p. 241 ff.). 

This entire verse is omitted by the Luc. MSS. (except 19) and Old Lat. 

In the fourth year, i.e. 114 B.C. vee 

Epistle of Phrurai. povpai B, Ppotpaa N* A, cf. Jos. Azz. xi. 6. 13, Ppoupin N°. The ‘Epistle’ does not 
refer merely to the instructions of Esther ix. 20-28, but to the whole Book of Esther, which is regarded as an Epistle 
from Mordecai to the Jewish people concerning the feast of Purim. 

For the connexion of the feast of Purim (Phrurim) with the Persian Harvardigdn, the Feast of the Dead, cf. 
Paton, £s¢. pp. 84-87. 

of the dwellers. ray €v BX, but Fritzsche and Lagarde read rév. 

After the last word in v, 11 BS A have the subscription "Eo Op. 
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